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The  memorial  exercises  for  the  late  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  held 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  January  twenty-second,  were  a  grate- 
ful tribute  to  an  efficient  public  servant  and  a  distinguished  leader. 
They  recorded  the  esteem  and  appreciation  in  which  he  was  justly 
hdd,  and  beyond  this  they  gave  expression  to  a  deep  sentiment  of 
personal  regard  which  made  the  occasion  an  unusually  impressive 
one. 

These  exercises  were  not  merely  the  formal  act  of  the  university 
and  his  coworkers,  but  they  were  held  before  an  audience  composed 
quite  largely  of  farmers  and  were  participated  in  by  representatives 
of  the  latter.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  convention  of  the  com 
growers  and  stockmen  of  the  State,  which  brought  together  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  farmers  representative  of  the  class  of 
practical  men  for  whom  Dr.  Hopkins  had  especially  labored.  Many 
of.  them  knew  him  personally  and  had  profited  by  his  counsel,  while 
all  knew  of  his  work  and  the  things  he  stood  for. 

There  was  something  particularly  fine  and  heartening  in  this  tribute 
to  one  who  did  his  work  in  agriculture.  Too  often  the  service  of 
such  a  man  has  been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  has 
passed  on  without  opportunity  for  those  for  whom  he  worked  to  ex- 
press their  homage  and  appreciation.  Becognition  has  come  rarely 
in  such  a  simple,  direct  form  as  in  this  case,  which  showed  that  the 
speakers  understood  the  meaning  of  his  service  and  felt  its  personal 
quality.    It  was  a  case  of  honor  in  a  man's  own  country. 

The  program  was  a  varied  one,  covering  the  different  aspects  of 
his  work  and  relationships,  and  included  an  afternoon  and  an  even- 
ing session.  The  early  work  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  brought  out  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  L.  H.  Smith,  his  long  time  assistant  and  associate  in 
these  earlier  efforts,  who  has  continued  the  studies  in  com  breeding 
and  selection;  while  Dr.  Robert  Stewart,  professor  of  soil  fertility 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  explained  the  scientific  basis  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Illinois  system  of  permanent  agriculture.  It  was 
these  two  main  features  of  crop  and  soil  around  which  Dr.  Hopkins' 
^ork  chiefly  centered,  and  they  formed  the  basis  for  the  plans  under 
whidi  one  of  the  largest  departments  of  agronomy  in  this  country 
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was  built  up.  The  loyal  and  eflBcient  group  of  workers  he  assembled 
and  the  zeal  and  direction  he  imparted  to  them  was  in  itself  a  mark 
of  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  ability,  and  was  a  large  under- 
lying element  in  his  success. ' 

Dr.  Hopkins'  year  of  service  in  Greece,  as  head  of  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Commission  to  that  country,  was 
described  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Dr.  George  Bouyoucos,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  who  acompanied  him  and  was  with 
him  when  he  died  at  Gibraltar  on  his  way  home.  This  culminating 
effort  of  Dr.  Hopkins  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  all  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  it  was  felt  to  have  been  highly  successful  and  aroused  much 
public  interest  in  that  country.  It  developed  a  great  need  and  oppor- 
tunity, which  made  such  a  deep  impression  that  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment is  using  earnest  efforts  to  carry  forward  the  plans  he  set  in 
motion.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  an  important  part 
of  its  plan,  the  Greek  Government  is  endeavoring  to  induce  Dr. 
Bouyoucos  to  return  to  his  native  country  to  assume  direct  charge 
of  this  enterprise. 

The  significance  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  contributions  to  agriculture  was 
briefly  sketched  by  the  writer,  especially  as  exemplifying  the  qualities 
and  essentials  of  agricultural  experimentation  and  the  application  of 
its  results  in  relation  to  agricultural  advancement.  He  dealt  witb 
large  questions,  and  he  concentrated  his  efforts  in  accordance  witti  a 
definite  plan  and  purpose.  His  work  was  not  scattered,  although  it 
embraced  a  wide  field,  but  was  centered  in  definite  ends  which  he 
advanced  step  by  step.  His  outlook  was  toward  practice.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  those  he  was  ultimately  working  for,  and  he  interpreted 
his  work  and  that  of  others  in  the  light  of  its  practical  applications, 
subjecting  it  to  severe  test  and  displaying  in  this  the  courage  of  his 
personal  convictions. 

In  an  inspiring  address  Acting  President  Eanley  of  the  university 
set  forth  the  spirit  of  service  in  the  public  servant  as  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Hopkins'  guiding  purpose  and  his  public  career;  while  Dean 
Davenport  threw  many  interesting  side  lights  on  his  character  and 
nature  as  a  man.  These  two  addresses  brought  out  his  humanistic 
qualities,  his  high  sense  of  duty  toward  the  public,  and  a  passicm  for 
service  which  amoimted  almost  to  a  part  of  his  religion.  Dean  Dav- 
enport also  read  extracts  from  a  large  niunber  of  letters  showing 
how  widely  he  was  recognized  and  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which 
he  was  held. 

The  most  striking  tributes  of  appreciation  were  paid  by  thi^ee 
farmers,  who  spoke  of  the  practical  significance  of  Dr.  Hopkins' 
work,  what  it  had  meant  to  many  of  his  followers  in  improving  their 
system  of  farming,  and  the  guidance  and  stimulating  influence  he 
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had  exercised  in  many  directions.  Their  remarks  were  especially 
impressive  because  of  the  earnestness  with  which  they  acknowledged 
their  debt  to  bim,  and  the  hi^  degree  of  confidence  and  appreciation 
they  expressed.  Beyond  this,  they  showed  a  strong  personal  regard 
and  devotion  to  the  man  who  had  made  their  interest  and  their  cause 
Us  own.  No  one  could  listen  to  these  plain,  simple  words  without 
\mg  impressed  with  the  hold  he  had  won  upon  his  farmer  constit- 
uents, and  the  remarkable  extent  to  which  he  had  been  accepted  as 
their  leader,  counsellor,  and  friend. 

This  deep  personal  regard  was  further  evidenced  by  the  proposal 
to  provide  a  permanent  memorial  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  which  sprang  vol- 
untarily from  the  farmers  themselves.  The  plan  was  presented  in 
brief  outline  at  these  exercises  by  Mr.  Frank  I.  Mann,  a  member  of 
the  soils  advisory  committee  and  follower  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  work. 
The  exact  form  which  this  may  take  is  not  fully  determined  upon, 
but  the  aim  is  to  establish  a  trust  fund  of  generous  size  to  be  used  in 
carrying  forward  his  work  in  such  maimer  as  may  ultimately  seem 
most  advisable.  A  temporary  organization  has  been  effected  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  inviting  subscriptions.  If 
the  venture  should  prove  as  successful  as  is  confidently  expected,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  most  significant  expressions  of  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation which  has  come  to  any  worker  in  this  field. 

Such  a  demonstration  can  not  fail  to  bring  gratification  to  all 
workers  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  in- 
vestigation is  less  prcnninently  in  the  public  mind  than  a  few  years 
ago,  and  temporarily  is  dropping  behind  in  support; — when  the 
forces  of  station  workers  have  been  greatly  depleted,  and  all  too  few 
young  men  seem  attracted  to  that  field  with  its  requirements  of 
ipecial  preparation.  It  points  to  the  opportunity  for  usefulness 
which  such  a  career  opens,  and  it  shows  that  after  all  the  public  is 
iM)t  unappreciative  or  mindful  of  the  service  of  its  faithful  servants, 
when  the  occasion  comes  for  its  expressicm. 

When  Dr.  Hopkins  went  to  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  had  not  entered  upon  the  era  of  develop- 
ment which  a  few  years  later  placed  it  among  the  leading  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  the  country.  The  farmers  had  not  yet  been  awak- 
ened to  the  importance  of  agricultural  education  or  investigation, 
and  they  had  done  little  for  the  development  of  either  the  college  or 
the  station.  Subsequently  he  became  prominently  identified  with 
this  development,  and  the  support  he  aroused  was  an  element  in  mak- 
ing it  possible.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  farmers  to  under- 
stand and  to  present  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  of  the  college,  and 
afterwards  he  used  such  organizations  to  promote  his  experimental 
work  and  to  carry  its  teachings  into  effect 
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Nearly  half  his  life,  representing  its  most  productive  period  of 
activity,  was  spent  in  this  work.  The  emolument  from  a  monetary 
standpoint  was  meager;  although  it  was  fully  up  to  the  average  for 
similar  positions  in  other  institutions,  it  was  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  what  he  might  have  received  if  he  had  chosen  to  accept 
the  commercial  positions  offered  him.  But  measured  in  the  things 
that  endure,  the  influence  exerted,  the  aid  extended  to  the  industry, 
and  the  success  of  those  who  followed  his  teachings,  the  return  was 
exceedingly  large.  These  were  the  things  he  prized.  They  are  the 
things  which  in  large  measure  contribute  to  the  satisfaction  and 
compensation  of  the  investigator  working  dose  to  the  problems  of 
everyday  life. 

Some  of  the  things  he  set  out  to  do — to  check  the  wasteful  ex- 
ploitation of  soil  fertility  and  point  the  way  to  permanent  agricul- 
ture— are  largely  done,  it  may  be;  but  there  are  other  things  remain- 
ing to  be  done  which  are  quite  as  important,  and  in  the  end  may 
bring  just  as  large  a  measure  of  appreciation  and  satisfaction,  and 
represent  enduring  service.  Such  considerations  need  to  be  weighed 
in  taking  account  of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  an  avoca- 
tion. They  may  be  an  inspiration  and  stimulus  to  the  student  in 
choosing  a  career  of  service,  in  planning  not  only  for  making  a  living 
but  for  making  a  life. 

There  have  been  frequent  requests  from  time  to  time  that  the  pages 
of  the  Record  be  cut  instead  of  furnished  in  untrimmed  form  as  in 
the  past.  The  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  current  use  has 
always  been  recognized,  but  the  extent  to  which  the  numbers  are  pre- 
served for  binding  and  the  desire  of  a  considerable  group  that  the 
copies  be  left  uncut  has  led  to  the  continuance  of  the  plan  which  has 
been  followed  from  the  beginning. 

In  response  to  what  now  appears  to  be  a  quite  widespread  prefer- 
ence it  has  been  decided  to  have  the  individual  issueas  trinmied  to 
uniform  size,  beginning  with  the  current  volume.  Effort  will  be 
made  to  retain  as  wide  a  margin  as  possible  in  order  to  preserve  the 
appearance  when  the  volume  is  bound. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  change  may  add  to  the  value  of  the  Reojord  by 
making  its  use  more  convenient  and  save  the  necessary  time  of  cut- 
ting the  pages.  Many  refaders  are  especially  interested  in  some  par- 
ticular department  and  wish  to  turn  readily  to  it,  while  others  like  to 
nm  over  the  titles  more  generally.  To  assist  the  latter  a  new  type 
has  been  adopted  for  the  titles,  which  will  make  them  somewhat  more 
conspicuous. 

These  mechanical  changes  are  aimed  to  facilitate  the  convenience 
of  busy  readers,  of  whom  thef  number  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
spread  of  agricultural  extension  work  and  farm  bureaus  with  perma- 
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nent  headquarters  and  libraries,  and  the  establishment  of  large  num- 
bers of  vocational  schools  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  which 
agriculture  is  taught,  have  especially  led  to  a  growing  call  for  the 
Becord  and  given  it  a  considerably  wider  range  of  readers.  To 
many  who  might  otherwise  use  the  Record  the  uncut  numbers  are  to 
some  extent  a  sealed  book,  awaiting  leisure  to  use  the  paper  cutter 
and  make  its  contents  available^.  The  practice  of  supplying  periodi- 
cals with  the  pages  already  cut,  avoiding  the  ragged  edges  of  hand 
trimming,  has  become  quite  general,  and  with  care  in  preserving  a 
sufficient  margin  for  binding  it  is  hoi>ed  that  the  large  majority  of 
readers  will  be  convenienced  by  the  change. 

Attention  may  oe  called  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  former  issues  of  the  Record  are  still  available  for  distribu- 
ti<HL  The  accumulated  supply  of  back  numbers  has  been  some- 
what scattered  in  storage,  and  some  additional  copies  have  recently 
OHne  to  light  in  connection  with  moving.  Efforts  have  been  made 
in  the  past  to  retain  a  small  reserve  stock  from  which  new  insti- 
tati(»is,  libraries,  and  other  special  requirements  might  be  supplied, 
kt  difficulty  in  providing  storage  has  made  it  necessary  to  reduce 
this  reserve  quite  materially.  These  surplus  numbers  will  be  most 
useful  to  those  who  are  preserving  the  Record  and  have  a  partial 
file  which  it  is  desired  to  complete. 

The  publication  of  the  Record  began  in  September,  1889.  Since 
then  forty-one  volumes  have  been  completed,  aggregating  four 
himdred  and  nineteen  separate  numbers  in  addition  to  the  volume 
indexes,  which  were  issued  separately  in  most  cases. 

The  supply  of  the  individual  numbers  is  quite  variable.  Some 
iaroes  are  entirely  exhausted,  while  of  others  a  considerable  supply 
ranains.  In  some  cases  complete  volumes  can  be  made  up,  but  in 
others  there  are  only  scattering  numbers. 

The  Office  will  be  glad  to  furnish  these  back  numbers  to  those  on 
the  mailing  list  who  are  preserving  their  files  and  wish  to  complete 
them.  Applications  will  be  given  attention  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received,  and  every  effort  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual applicants  as  far  as  the  supply  permits. 
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Notes  on  the  composition  of  the  sorghum  plant,  J.  J.  Willahan,  B.  M. 
Wbst,  D.  O.  Spbiestersbach,  and  G.  B.  Holm  {Jour,  Agr,  Research  [U.  8.],  18 
(1919),  No.  i,  pp,  ISl,  figs.  18).— This  paper,  from  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  reports  analytical  studies  made  on  three  varieties  of  sorghum  (Min- 
nesota Barly  Amber,  Early  Rose,  and  Dakota  Amber),  to  determine  the  pro- 
gressive changes  in  composition  of  the  cane  through  the  different  periods  of 
growth  as  shown  in  the  composition  of  different  parts  of  the  plant  Itself  and 
of  the  Juice  obtained  from  it  The  results,  which  are  presented  in  graphs, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Considering  the  whole  plant,  there  was  found  to  be  a  continual  increase  in 
dry  matter  up  to  maturity.  The  percentage  of  crude  fiber  decreased  at  prac- 
tically the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  soluble  carbohydrates  increased. 
The  percentages  of  crude  f^t,  ash,  and  protein  remained  almost  constant  dur- 
ing the  periods  of  growth  studied.  This  indicates  that  the  plant  builds  up 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  its  cellulose  structure  of  fiber,  protein* 
and  mineral  matter,  and  that  the  later  stages  of  growth  consist  in  the  filling 
up  of  these  tissues  with  carbohydrates  (starch  in  the  seed,  sugars  in  the  stalk). 
The  analysis  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  plant  furnished  no  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  the  leaves  are  deprived  of  their  carbohydrates  to  supply  the  stalk. 

The  study  of  the  composition  of  sorghum  Juice  resulted  in  the  id^itifica- 
tion  of  the  following  substances:  Sugars,  sucrose,  dextrose,  and  levulose; 
organic  acids,  aconitic,  dtric,  malic,  tartaric,  and  oxalic;  polysaccharids, 
starch,  galactans  and  pentosans  in  gums,  and  xylose  in  the  cellulose  of  pith; 
nitrogenous  compounds,  protein,  Meucin,  d-I-asparagin,  glutamln,  and  pos- 
sibly cystin  and  aspartic  acid. 

The  Juice  of  suckers  was  found  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  the 
inain  canes  at  the  same  stage  of  maturity,  but  the  latter  mature  generally 
from  one  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  suckers.  The  middle  Joints  of  the 
cane  were  higher  in  total  sugars  and  in  sucrose  but  lower  in  dextrose  and  in 
levulose  than  the  upper  and  the  lower  Joints,  the  upper  Joints  containing  very 
little  sugar  and  of  a  low  coefficient  of  purity.  At  the  time  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  panicles  the  reducing  sugars  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sucrose, 
but  the  former  decreased  and  the  latter  increased  rapidly  until  at  the  stage  of 
full  bloom  they  were  about  equal  In  amount.  At  maturity  the  ratio  of  sucrose 
to  reducing  sugars  In  Minnesota-grown  cane  was  about  70  to  30,  as  compared 
with  a  ratio  of  90  to  10  In  mature  Virginia-grown  cane.  Removal  of  seed 
heads  prior  to  maturity  hastBied  the  production  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
sugar  In  the  Juice,  but  did  not  Increase  the  maximum  yield. 

"  Sorghum  cane  grown  In  Minnesota  has  a  much  lower  sugar  content  than 
cane  grown  in  regions  of  longer  and  warmer  growing  seasons.  **  There  are  in- 
dications that  if  the  advent  of  frost  could  be  delayed,  cane  which  Is  usually 
considered  mature  would  continue  for  another  week  or  10  days  not  only  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  sucrose  to  reducing  sugars  but  to  elaborate  more  total 
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sagKTs.  The  Juice  of  northern-grown  cane  has  a  higher  purity  ^than  that  of 
•OQtfaem-grown.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  early  maturation  exhibited  by  most 
plants  when  grown  under  suboptimum  conditions.*' 

A  Btemdy  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  Phaseolus  Innatos,  J.  A.  Simpson  {An. 
lead.  Cien.  Med.,  Fis.,  y  Nat,  Habana,  55  {1918-19),  pp.  250-28$,  pis.  8).— This 
iDTesdgation  includes  liistological  studies  of  several  varieties  of  P.  IwnatuB  grown 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  determinations  of  their  content  of  hydrocyanic  add. 
The  method  adopted  by  the  author  for  determining  hydrocyanic  acid  con- 
sisted in  crushing  the  l)eans  in  water,  heating  them  with  sulphuric  add,  and 
eoQecting  the  distillate  in  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxid.  The  alkaline  cyanid 
was  then  heated  with  caldum  polysulphid,  and  subsequently  titrated  with  a  5 
per  cent  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  until  the  color  of  ferric  thiocyanate  de- 
veloped. The  method,  if  carried  out  with  care,  Is  said  to  be  delicate  to  the 
extent  of  0.00001  gm.  of  hydrocyanic  add. 

One  variety  only  of  the  many  examined,  *^  Rangoon  blanca,"  was  found  to 
contain  more  than  40  mg.  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  100  of  the  product  Several 
others  contained  between  8  and  8  mg.  per  100,  and  the  rest  gave  negative  results. 

The  report  closes  with  a  r6sum6  of  the  l^slation  in  France  and  elsewhere 
coDceniing  the  sale  of  beans  containing  jiydrocyanic  add. 

CoBirilmtton  to  the  chemistry  of  American  conifers,  A.  W.  Schobgeb 
(rrtHM.  WU.  Acad.  Sek,  ArU,  and  Letter*,  19  {1919),  pt.  2,  pp.  7J58-766).— This 
infestigation  of  American  conifers  covers  the  determination  of  the  analytical 
constants  of  25  oils  and  the  proximate  analysis  of  7  spedes  of  wood.  The 
oils,  only  3  of  which  had  been  ^camined  previously  by  other  investigators,  in- 
chided  10  needle  oils,  3  cone  oils,  9  oleoresins,  2  barl^  oils,  and  1  wood  oil.  The 
woods  examined  consisted  of  4  conifers,  white  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  longleaf  pine, 
tod  western  lardi,  and  8  hard  woods  for  comparison,  sugar  maple,  yeUow 
Mrdb,  and  basswood. 

The  methods  used  In  the  analysis  of  the  woods  are  described  in  detail,  and  a 
table  is  given  of  the  results  obtained. 

The  tMCtericidal  power  of  9ome  v^^etable  Juices  and  essences,  O.  Sasti 
(iliMi.  Iff.  {Rome],  29  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  4-14).— The  bacteriddal  power  of  the 
Juices  of  garlic,  onions,  l^nons,  oranges,  and  mandarins,  and  of  the  ether  extract 
of  the  evaporated  Juices,  was  tested  by  the  thread  method  with  various  microor- 
ganions,  including  anthrax  spores. 

The  Juices  examined  showed  bacteriddal  properties  of  varying  degree,  most 
noticeably  in  the  case  of  garlic  and  lemons,  to  a  less  degree  in  onions  and 
oranges,  and  least  in  mandarins.  The  microorganisms  tested  showed  varying 
resistance  to  the  bacteriddal  action  of  the  different  Juices.  The  bacteriddal 
power  of  the  Juices  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  mandarins  proved  to  be  due  to  their 
content  of  free  add,  while  that  of  onions  and  garlic  was  attributed  to  their 
content  of  essential  oils. 

The  production  and  conservation  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States, 
H.  S.  Bailet  and  B.  E.  Reuteb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui  769  Sup.  {1919),  pp.  7).— 
This  supplement  to  Bulletin  709,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  614),  con* 
sists  of  tables  which  contain  the  most  recent  figures  on  the  f^t  and  oil  situation 
and  whidi  have  been  prepared  to  supersede  the  tables  originally  presented. 
Hds  completes  the  report  of  the  fats  and  oils  survey  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  1917  and  1918. 

Pat  analysis  and  fat  chemistry  in  1 0 16,  W.  Fahbion  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Ohem., 

W  {1917),  No.  S7,  Aufmtzt.,  pp.  125-128;  No.  S9,  Aufsaizt.,  pp.  138-140;  No  if, 

AufmUzt.,  pp.  142-144;  No.  45,  Aufmtzt.,  pp.  150-152;  No.  ^7,  Aufsatzt.,  pp.  157- 

i59).— This  is  a  survey  with  refer^ees  to  the  original  literature,  prindpally 
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from  German  sources,  of  contributions  to  tlie  chemistry  of  ftits  and  oils  pub- 
lished in  1916.  The  topics  treated  include  fat  production,  fat  determination, 
linseed  oil  substitutes,  fat  hydrogenation,  sulphonated  oils,  fat  cleavage,  soap 
manufacture,  special  oils,  synthesis  and  absorption  of  fats,  and  theoretical  and 
technical  papers. 

The  chemistry  of  essential  oils  and  artificial  perfumes,  E.  J.  Pabby  {Lon- 
don: Scott,  Qreenwood  d  Son,  3.  ed.,  rev,  and  enU,  1918,  vol.  1,  pp.  XI-{-521,  figs, 
52;  1919,  vol,  2,  pp.  VII-^344,  figs.  10). — ^In  the  revision  and  enlargement  of 
this  work  on  essential  oils,  the  second  edition  of  which  has  been  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  B.,  21,  p.  307),  the  material  has  been  divided  into  two  volumes. 
Volume  1  deals  entirely  with  the  essential  oils  in  a  series  of  monographs. 
Volume  2  consists  of  two  parts,  (1)  the  constituents  of  essential  oils,  synthetic 
perfumes,  and  isolated  aromatlcs,  and  (2)  the  analysis  of  essential  oils.  A 
short  supplementary  chapter  has  been  added  to  this  volume  dealing  with  recent 
work  on  a  few  essential  oils,  thus  bringing  the  whole  work  up  to  date. 

Chloretone:  Tri  chlor  tertiary  butyl  alcohol. — ^A  description  of  some  of 
its  properties,  H.  C.  Hamilton  {Anier.  Jour.  Pharm.,  91  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  643- 
648). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  chemical  properties  of  chloretone  and 
its  action  as  a  general  anesthetic,  a  hypnotic  and  sedative,  a  germicide,  and  an 
insecticide.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  its  value  as  a  general  anesthetic  for  animal 
experimentation  and  as  a  preservative.  Ten  literature  references  are  ap- 
pended. 

Preparation  and  testing  of  hydrogen  of  high  purity,  J.  D.  Edwabds  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  11  {1919),  No.  10,  pp,  961-963,  fig,  1), — A  generator, 
designed  by  the  author  in  cooi)eratlon  with  E.  R.  Weaver,  is  described  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  which  it  is  stated  that  hydrogen  containing  not  more 
than  1  part  in  10,000  of  impurities  can  be  prepared  from  zinc  and  acid.  Methods 
of  testing  for  contaminating  gases  are  described,  and  the  relation  between  the 
volume  of  gas  generated  and  purity  of  the  product  is  given  by  an  equation 
which  was  verified  experimentally. 

Rapid  and  conTenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  conductivitj  water, 
C.  B.  Clbvengeb  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chetn.,  11  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  964r^66, 
fig.  1). — ^A  modification  of  the  BourdiUon  still,*  in  use  at  the  Wisconsin  Kxp«ri- 
ment  Station,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  basic  principle  on  which  the  still  operates  is  that  the  water  is  purified 
largely  while  in  the  vapor  condition  by  means  of  a  current  of  pure  air  as  fol- 
lows: Steam,  from  water  to  which  phosphoric  acid  or  potassium  add  sulphate 
is  added,  first  passes  through  a  trap  where  substances  less  volatile  than  steam 
are  condensed  and  eliminated,  and  then  into  a  specially  constructed  con- 
denser through  which  a  rapid  stream  of  purified  air  is  passed.  The  modification 
differs  from  the  original  BourdiUon  still  mainly  in  that  the  parts  are  con- 
nected into  a  permanent  unit. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  still  as  described  are  said  to  be  that  large  amounts  of 
good  water  can  be  secured  easily  by  a  single  distillation,  and  that  very  little 
attention  is  required  for  its  operation. 

The  BourdiUon  water  still,  J.  P.  Bennett  and  J.  G.  Dickson  {Science,  n, 
ser,,  50  {1919),  No,  1295,  pp,  397,  398,  fig,  i).— -This  modification  of  the  Bour- 
diUon still  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  article  by  Clevenger 
noted  above. 

The  determination  of  bromid  in  mineral  waters  and  brines,  W.  F.  Bauoh- 
MAN  and  W.  W.  Skinneb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chenv,,  11  (1919),  No.  10,  pp. 

^jTour.  Cbev.  Soc.  [Losaon],  103  (1813)*  pt  1,  pp,  791-785. 
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95i^9,  fig,  1). — ^Thi0  paper  describea  an  investigation  conducted  at  the  Bureau 
of  Cbeiiiistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  various  methods  for  the 
determination  of  bromin  in  brines,  resulting  in  the  recommendation  of  a  new 
method  of  double  aspiration,  using  chromic  anhydrid  and  hydrogen  peroxld  for 
the  oxidizing  agents  and  collecting  the  liberated  bromin,  first  in  a  solution  of 
aodium  sulfate  and  sodium  carbonate  and  finally  In  potassium  iodld.  The 
first  aspiration  serves  to  concentrate  the  bromin  content  in  an  absorbing  solu- 
tion which  changes  the  free  halogen  to  halid.  The  absorbing  solution  is  then 
subjected  to  a  second  treatment  with  chromic  anhyrid  resulting,  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  chlorid  present,  in  the  evolution  of  pure  bromin. 

The  apparatus  employed  and  the  technique  of  the  procedure  are  described  in 
detail 


Fio.  1. — Apparatus  for  carbon  dotermination. 

An  improved  method  for  determination  of  carbon  by  wet  combustion* 
isiBg  barinm  hydrozid  as  absorbent*  P.  L.  Hibbard  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin, 
Ckem.,  11  {1919) f  No.  10,  pp.  941-^48,  fig.  1). — ^A  combination  and  modification 
of  various  methods  for  the  determination  of  carbon  by  wet  combustion  is  de- 
scribed which  has  been  used  by  the  author  for  over  a  year  with  much  success. 
The  essential  features  of  the  process  are  as  follows : 

The  substance  is  heated  in  a  Kjeldahl  flask  with  chromic  anhydrid  and  sul- 
phuric acid  to  oxidize  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxid,  which  is  carried  into  a 
sohition  of  barium  hydroxld  by  a  current  of  purified  air.  After  the  reaction  is 
completed,  the  excess  of  barium  hydroxld  is  determined  by  titration  with 
standard  hydrochloric  acid.  The  apparatus  employed  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
ptnying  diagram  (fig.  L).    The  bubble  tube  A  contains  a  few  drops  of  colored 
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liquid  to  indicate  the  speed  of  the  air  current  The  large  tube  B,  filled  with 
soda  lime  for  purifying  the  incoming  air,  is  connected  by  means  of  the  regulat- 
ing stopcock  C  with  the  funnel  tube  D  leading  into  the  KJeldahl  flask  F,  in 
which  is  placed  the  substance  to  be  examined  in  amount  sufficient  to  contain 
from  0.1  to  0.15  gm.  of  carbon.  By  means  of  the  graduated  dropping  funnel  B, 
15  cc  of  chromic  add  solution  is  slowly  run  into  the  combustion  flask*  followed 
by  45  to  50  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  add.  The  flask  is  heated  gently  with  a 
small  flame  until  the  acid  boils,  and  the  boiling  is  then  continued  for  15  min- 
utes. The  gas  formed  passes  through  a  glass  tube  to  the  bottom  of  G,  a  tube 
which  acts  as  the  condenser  to  remove  most  of  the  water  from  the  gas.  Att&c 
each  combustion  the  water  is  drained  out  of  this  tube  by  opening  the  pinch- 
cock.  From  G  the  gas  passes  to  H,  a  50  cc.  wide-mouth  flask  containing  about 
10  cc.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  connected  with  the  tubes  I  and  J,  the 
former  filled  with  glass  beads  wet  with  sulphuric  acid  to  dry  the  gas,  and  the 
latter  with  granulated  amalgamated  zinc  to  remove  the  sulphuric  acid  or  other 
add  fumes  from  the  gas.  The  purified  gas  passes  through  a  long  tube  to  the 
500  cc.  Florence  fiask  K,  in  which  are  placed  100  cc.  of  N/3  barium  hydroxld 
and  50  or  00  cc.  of  carbon  dioxid-free  water.  This  absorption  fiask  is  con- 
nected with  a  Meyer  bulb  tube  L,  the  large  bulb  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
jsnction  apparatus  by  means  of  a  small  safety  trap  M  and  a  bent  tube  N. 

In  comparing  this  procedure  with  the  gravimetric  method  using  soda  lime 
for  absorption,  the  author  states  that  in  the  volumetric  method  described  the 
apparatus  is  somewhat  simpler  and  more  easily  obtainable,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty due  to  moisture,  a  larger  number  of  units  can  probably  be  operated  by 
one  person  than  with  the  gravimetric  process,  and  the  error  of  determinatioii  is 
probably  less.  On  the  other  hand,  if  but  few  determinations  are  to  be  made 
the  gravimetric  method  is  simpler  as  fewer  reagents  are  required.  The  volu- 
metric method  is  not  suited  for  the  combustion  of  volatile  substances,  bat  is 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  carbon  in  soils,  manures,  and  agricultural 
products  in  general. 

A  new  and  simple  analytical  method  for  the  detection  of  important  sal- 
phnr-oxygen  compounds,  A.  Sandeb  {Chem.  Ztg,,  4S  {1919),  No,  42y  p.  17S). — 
The  method  described,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  previously  noted  method 
of  the  author  (E.  S."R.,  35  p.  804)  for  determining  thiosulphates  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphites,  bisulphites,  and  sulphids,  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  mer- 
curic chlorid  with  various  sulphur-containing  salts  as  shown  in  the  folloMdn^ 
table:  # 

Reaction  of  mercuric  chlorid  tcUh  soluble  sulphur-aontaining  salts. 


Compound. 


ActlonofHsCltln 
theoolcU 


Beaction  of  solu- 
tion toward 
methyl  orange. 


Behavior  of  solution 
on  heating. 


Reaction  after 
heating. 


Sulphate., 
Sulphite.. 
Bisulphite. 


Poiythionate. 


Predpitate.. 
Preoipitote.. 
Precipitate.. 


Neutral. 
AlkaUne 
Acid.... 
Neutral. 
Acid,... 
Add.... 


Unchanged. 
Precipitate.. 
Precipitate.. 
Unchanged.. 
Unchanged. 
Unchanged. 


NentraL 

Acid. 

Add. 

NentraL 

Add. 

Add. 


The  thiosulphate  can  be  distinguished  from  the  poiythionate  from  the  f^ct 
that  the  former  on  acidification  precipitates  sulphur  and  decolorizes  an  ioclin 
solution,  while  the  latter  remains  clear  on  acidifying  and  does  not  decolorize 
an  iodin  solution. 
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Simple  method  for  measming  the  acidity  of  cereal  products:  Its  appUca- 
tioB  to  snlphnred  and  unsnlphnred  oats,  V.  Bibckncb  {Jour,  Agr,  Rewarch 
[V.  fif.],  IS  {1919),  No,  1,  pp.  SS-49).—The  author  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
U.  S.  Departm^it  of  Agriculture,  points  out  various  inaccuracies  in  the  Schind- 
ler  method  for  measuring  the  acidity  of  cereal  products  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  11), 
as  modified  by  Besley  and  Hasten  (K.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  414),  and  describes  a  new 
method,  the  most  important  feature  of  which  is  the  use  of  ice  water  instead  of 
alcohol  as  the  extraction  solv^it.  The  extraction,  which  should  be  carried  on 
either  in  a  cold-storage  room  or  by  Immo^ng  the  tightly  stoppered  extraction 
bottles  in  a  vessel  of  ice  water,  requires  about  one  hour  for  oats  and  one  and 
one-half  hours  for  com.  For  the  subsequent  titration  with  standard  alkali, 
phenolphthalein  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

Comparative  results  obtained  by  this  and  the  Schindler  method  on  frei^ly 
ground  samples  of  fresh  and  sulphur-bleached  oats  are  reported,  which  indicate 
that  with  the  Schindler  method  the  increase  in  acidity  due  to  sulphuring  was 
hardly,  if  at  all,  apparent  while  with  the  ice-water  method  it  was  very  marked. 
Samples  of  sulphur-bleached  oats  showed  no  increase  in  acidity  upon  prolonged 
standing  in  the  ground  state  when  tested  with  the  ice-water  method,  but  pro- 
nomiced  increases  in  acidity  when  tested  by  the  Schindl^  method.  This  is 
explained  on  the  ground  that  while  the  add-forming  ferments  of  the  grain  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  sulphur  fumes,  certain  protein  cleavage  products  contin- 
ued to  be  formed  which  in  aqueous  solution  are  amphoteric,  but  which  possess 
an  add  reaction  in  the  presence  of  alcohoL 

Ice-water  extracts  of  oats  or  com,  if  filtered  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  1  to  2^  0.  for  24  hours  without  being  neutralized,  were  found  to 
andergo  no  change  In  acidity,  but  if  neutralised  a  new  formation  of  add 
apparently  lakes  place,  notwithstanding  the  low  temperature. 

The  acidity  values  of  different  varieties  of  sound  unsulphured  oats  as  deter- 
ndned  by  the  ice-water  method  were  found  to  vary  but  little  from  the  same 
varieties  during  the  early  stages  of  spoilage.  The  results  indicate,  moreover, 
that  certain  constant  acidity  values  are  characteristic  of  the  different  varieties 
of  oats  although  grown  in  different  States  and  seasons. 

nie  tincture  of  vanilla  of  the  National  Formnlary,  B.  H.  Sictth  {Jour, 
Iniu9,  imd  Enffin.  Chem,,  11  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  959,  ^54).— The  method  of  pre- 
paring tincture  of  vanilla  as  given  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  National 
Formulary  <E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  878)  is  described  and  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
alcohol  of  the  straigth  called  for  (not  less  than  94.9  per  cent  by  volume) 
remores  a  resinous  extractive  from  the  beans,  which  fbrms  on  dilution  a 
ckNidy  precipitate  not  easily  removed.  Another  disadvantage  in  the  method  as 
outlined  is  pointed  out  in  the  loss  of  alcohol  which  its  use  entails. 

An  apparatus  for  rai^d  gastric  analysis,  together  with  a  method  for  the 
presenralion  of  starch  solution,  R.  J.  Milleb  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,, 
11  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  963,  964,  flo^.  S).—An  apparatus,  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  determination  of  total  acidity  and  free  addity  and  for  the 
formol  titration  of  the  amino  add  nitrogen,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

A  m^hod  of  making  starch  solution  is  also  described,  in  which  the  hot 
solution  is  placed  in  a  previously  scalded  flask  and  protected  from  the  air 
by  a  layer  of  liquid  petrolatum.  By  withdrawing  the  solution  with  a  siphon  as 
needed  there  is  no  exposure  to  air,  and  the  solution,  if  properly  made,  is  said 
to  keep  ind^nitely. 

The  determination  of  urea,  Phiubebt  {Jour.  Pharm,  et  Chim.,  7.  ser.,  19 
(1919),  Nos.  10,  pp.  SS&S49,  figs.  2;  11,  pp.  $86-^97,  fig.  1;  12,  pp.  J^J^Ul).— 
The  author  reports  a  comparative  study  and  critidsm  of  various  methods  of  de- 
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termining  urea,  including  tlie  hypobromite  metliod,  the  Folin  method,  and  the 
Fosse  zanthydrol  method  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  110). 

A  modification  of  the  hypobromite  method  is  described,  which  consists  es- 
sentially in  comparing  the  volume  of  gas  evolved  in  the  usual  procedure  with 
the  volume  obtained  from  known  amounts  of  urea  determined  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  ureometer  employed,  which  is  of  such  dimensions  that  double 
the  amount  of  urine  generally  employed  can  be  used,  is  provided  with  a 
shallow  cup  at  the  top.  This  is  filled  with  water,  and  a  gas  receiver  full  of 
water  is  inverted  over  the  opening  leading  into  the  ureometer  tube.  On 
opening  the  stopcock  the  gas  formed  in  the  reaction  rises  into  the  tube,  which 
can  then  be  removed  under  water  and  its  volume  measured.  This  modified 
hypobromite  method  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  predsiont  to  the  Folin  procedure  for  the  determination  of  urea  in 
urines  not  containing  sugar,  and  to  be  imcomparably  superior  for  diabetic 
urines. 

The  titrimetrlc  determlnatioii  of  phosphoric  acid  in  sewage,  W.  Mabzahn 
(Hyg.  Rundschau,  29  {1919),  No.  15^  pp.  525-527.— In  the  method  described  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  the  precipi- 
tate dissolved  in  an  excess  of  standard  potassitmi  hydrozid,  and  the  excess 
potasium  hydroxid  titrated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  estimation  of  fibers  in  paper,  R,  C.  Qbiffin  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin. 
Chem.,  11  {1919)t  No.  10,  pp.  968-^0). —The  so-called  count  and  estimation 
methods  for  estimating  the  percentage  of  different  fibers  in  papers  are  de- 
scribed briefly,  and  results  obtained  with  the  latter  method  by  different  ob- 
servers on  standard  samples  are  r^>orted.  From  these  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  estimation  method  '^may  be  expected  to  give  results  accurate  to 
within  5  per  cent  or  better  on  rag-sulphite  mixtures,  and  within  about  10 
per  cent  or  better  on  ground  wood-sulphite  and  soda-sulphite  mixtures." 

Paper  research  literature,  E.  L.  Matthews  {Paper,  24  {1919),  No.  8,  pp. 
15-20;  also  in  Tech.  Assoc.  Pulp  and  Paper  Indus.,  Com.  Bibliog.  Contrib.  9 
{1919),  pp.  16). — ^Thls  is  a  bibliography  of  contributions  to  the  literature  on 
paper  research  by  members  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  U.  S.  De* 
partment  of  Agriculture,  during  1910  to  1918,  with  an  appaidix  of  contribu- 
tions by  other  members  of  the  service  from  1877  to  1918w 

Copra  drying,  A.  J.  CJox  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dir.  Bur.  Sol.  PhUippine  Islands,  16 
{1911),  pp.  59,  60). — ^A  method  for  drying  coconut  meat  for  the  production  of 
copra  is  described,  which  consists  briefly  in  putting  the  opened  nuts  on  trays 
and  subjecting  them  in  a  closed  space  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  after 
which  the  nuts  are  put  under  a  shed  or  in  the  sun  to  dry,  the  whole  process 
requiring  four  or  more  days  according  to  atmospheric  conditions.  This  treat- 
ment is  said  to  improve  the  keeping  quality  and  to  make  an  exceptionally 
white  and  uniform  product,  the  oil  from  which  is  practically  colorless  and  free 
from  rancidity. 

Copra  and  coconnt  products,  B.  J.  Baton  {Agr.  Bui  Fed.  Malay  States,  6 
{1918),  No.  12,  pp.  569^92).'-This  Is  a  r^sumS  of  the  investigations  on  copra, 
coconut  oil,  and  other  coconut  products  rq[)orted  by  Cox  et  al.  from  the  Philip- 
pine Bureau  of  Science  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  107),  with  a  discussion  of  the  bearing 
of  these  studies  on  the  development  of  the  coconut  industry  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States. 

METEOBOLOOT. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  i7  {1919),  Nos.  7,  pp. 
447-522,  pis.  23,  figs.  48;  8,  pp.  52S-S02,  pis.  12,  figs.  19). —In  addition  to  detaUed 
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anmmarfes  of  meteorological,  climatological,  and  seismologlcal  data  for  July 
and  August,  1919,  and  bibliographical  information,  reprints,  reviews,  abstracts, 
tDd  minor  notes,  these  numbers  contain  the  following  contributions : 

No.  7.— Kansas  Tornadoes  (iUua),  by  S.  D.  Flora;  A  Local  Storm  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  July  6,  1919,  by  O.  Neumer;  PreUminary  Meet- 
tog  of  Official  Weather  Bureau  Directors  at  London,  July  3-9,  1919,  by  L.  A. 
Baott;  Meeting  of  International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  at  Brus- 
sete,  July  18-28,  1919,  by  L.  A.  Bauer ;  Stereoscopic  RepresentaUon  of  Wind 
Momnent  Aloft  (Ulus.),  by  R.  C.  Lane  and  R.  A.  Wells;  Note  on  a  Mirage  at 
Sea,  by  M.  S.  Harloe;  The  Sun's  Influence  on  the  Diurnal  Variation  of  the 
Atmo^heric  Potential-Gradient  (iUus.),  by  W.  F.  G.  Swann;  Radio  Dlrectlcm 
Changes  and  Variations  of  Audibility  (illus.),  by  0.  Kinsley  and  A.  Sobey; 
Stratosphere  Temperatures,  by  J.  W.  Redway  and  W.  J.  Humphreys ;  Mountain 
and  Valley  Winds  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by  B.  S.  Clowes;  Wind  Shift  hi  the  Lower 
Three  Kilometers  of  the  Atmosphere  on  the  Passage  of  a  High  (illua),  by  W. 
NoU;  Diurnal  Variations  in  Humidity  (illus.),  by  W.  J.  Bennett;  Intense  Rain- 
fall at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  July  9, 1919  ( illus. )f  by  J.  H.  Spencer;  Heavy  Rains  at 
Tamplco,  Mexico,  June  29-July  5,  1919,  by  S.  A.  Grogan;  Northers  on  the 
Eaat  Coast  of  Mexico,  Their  Effects,  and  Forecast  by  Local  Observations  (il- 
to&),  by  &  A.  Grogan ;  Fog  in  Central  Ohio  and  Its  Relation  to  Subsequent 
Weather  Changes,  by  H.  H.  Martin;  The  Use  of  Clouds  in  Local  Forecasting; 
ly  M.  L.  Full»;  Highway  Weather  Service;  Precepts  for  Forecasting  River 
Stages  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  Rivers  of  Georgia  (iUus.),  by  C.  F. 
Ton  Herrmann ;  Weather  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  130  Years,  by  W.  C.  Dever- 
eaux;  and  Measurements  of  the  Solar  Constant  of  Radiation  at  Calama,  Chile, 
May,  1919,  by  a  G.  Abbot 

No.  8.— Effect  of  Winds  and  Other  Weather  Conditions  on  the  Flight  of  Air- 
planes  (illus.),  by  C.  F.  Brooks  et  al. ;  Balloon  Race  from  Fort  Omaha  Through 
Thunderstorms  (illus.),  by  C.  L.  Meisinger;  The  Constant-Elevation  Free- 
Balloon  Flights  from  Omaha  (IUus.),  by  0.  L.  Meisinger;  The  Trans-Atlantic 
FUght  of  the  British  Dirigible  "R.34"  (illus.),  by  W.  R.  Gregg;  Normal 
Temperatures  (Daily)  :  Are  Irregularities  in  the  Annual  March  of  Temperature 
Pmlstent?  (illus.),  by  C.  F.  Marvin;  Literature  Concerning  Supposed  Recur- 
roit  Irr^rnlarities  in  the  Annual  March  of  Temperature,  by  C.  F.  Talman; 
Rahistorm  of  August  18-14,  1919,  on  Maryland-Delaware  Peninsula  (illua), 
^y  A  H.  Thlessen;^  Waterspouts  on  Lake  Erie,  August  19,  1919,  by  W.  J.  Wil- 
loaghby;  Hot  SquaU  at  Miami,  Fla.,  May  6,  1917  (lUua),  by  R.  W.  Gray;  A 
flOltop  Foehn,  by  C.  F.  Brooks;  Relation  of  CHouds  to  Weather  in  Central 
Ohio,  by  H.  H.  Martin ;  Frost  Control  and  Related  Factors,  by  J.  C.  Whitten ; 
and  Measurements  of  the  Solar  Onstant  of  Radiation  at  Calama,  Chile,  June 
and  July,  im9,  by  C.  G.  Abbot 

The  marine  meteorological  service  of  the  United  States  ( U.  8»  Dept.  Agr., 
Veather  Bur.,  1919,  pp.  22,  figs.  2). — ^**The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  need  for  weather  and  water-temperature  observations  from 
as  many  ocean-going  ships  as  possible,  and  to  indicate  to  shipowners,  captains, 
and  supercargoes  how  much  they  can  serve  their  own  and  others'  Interests 
tlironi^  cooperation  in  meteorological  work." 

The  pamphlet  contains  articles  on  History  of  American  Marine  Meteorology, 
by  W.  E.  Hurd;  The  Present  Conmiercial  Value  of  Marine  Meteorological 
Work,  by  F.  A.  Young;  Some  Specific  Needs  for  Marine  Observations,  by 
P.  G.  Tingley;  Marine  Observations  as  the  Basis  for  Daily  and  Seasonal 
Weather  Forecaats,  by  C.  F.  Brooks;  and  Observations  and  Instruments,  by 
W.E.Hurd. 
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[Free-air  data],  W.  R.  Gbbgo,  T.  J.  Ohancbllob,  and  F.  T.  Ck)LB  (U.  fif.  Mo, 
Weather  Rev.  Sup,  15  {1919),  pp,  178,  pis,  9,  figs,  2),— This  is  a  record  including 
notes,  diagrams,  and  tables  of  data  obtained  during  October,  November,  and 
Deceml>er,  1918,  in  53  kite  flights  of  a  mean  altitude  of  1,427  meters  at  Broken 
Arrow,  Okla.,  Ill  of  a  mean  altitude  of  2,847  meters  at  Drexel,  Nebr.,  128  of  a 
mean  altitude  of  2,914  meters  at  EUendale,  N.  Dak.,  89  of  a  mean  altitude  <^ 
2,476  meters  at  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  and  82  of  a  mean  altitude  of  2,576  meters  at 
Royal  Center,  Ind.  The  mean  temperatures  at  the  live  places  are  summarized 
and  attention  is  called  especially  to  the  temperatures,  pressure  distribution, 
and  circulation  of  local  winds,  as  shown  by  series  of  diurnal  observations  at 
Drexel,  EUendale,  Groesbeck,  and  Royal  Oenter.  Computation^  of  the  gravity 
potential  for  different  altitudes  at  the  stations  are  given. 

Motion  of  the  air  in  tlie  lowest  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  G.  Hbt.lmanw 
iiSUzber,}  Preuas.  Akad.  Wisa.  BerUn,  No,  22,  {1919),  pp.  J^OJ^klS;  abs.  In  Bd. 
Ab8.,  Sect,  A—Phys.,  22  {1919),  No,  259,  ^.  SU;  U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  Jfl 
{1919),  No.  8,  p.  574), — "The  ground  wind  is  investigated  by  measurements  of 
wind  v^ocity  at  five  different  heights  between  5  and  200  cm.  above  unob- 
structed ground  near  Berlin,  and  it  is  fbund  that  in  tliis  lowest  layer  the  mean 
wind  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fourth  roots  of  the  corresponding 
heights.  The  previous  work  of  the  author  for  heights  varying  from  200  cm.  to 
268  meters  above  the  ground  gave  rise  to  a  similar  result,  in  which,  however, 
the  velocities  were  proportional  to  the  fifth  roots  of  the  corresponding  heights.'* 

CUmate  of  the  cotton  belt,  O.  C.  Stinb  and  O.  E.  Bakkb  (17.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Atlas  Amer,  Agr.,  pt.  5,  Sect.  A  {1918),  pp.  9,  10,  figs.  12;  also  in  U,  8.  Mo. 
Weather  Rev.,  47  {1919),  No.  7,  pp,  4S7-489,  figs,  12).— It  is  stated  that  the 
average  summer  temperature  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
is  77"*  F.  "  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  summer  temperature 
is  80  to  85**,  and  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  it  averages  95"*.  Along 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  last  killing  frost  in  ^ring  occurs, 
on  the  average,  about  April  10,  and  the  first  killing  frost  in  ftill  about  October 
25,  so  that  the  frostless  season  is  about  200  days.  In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring  occurs  about  March  10,  on  the 
average,  and  the  first  killing  frost  in  tall  seldom  before  November  25,  the 
frostless  season  being  260  days  or  more  in  length. 

**  The  average  annual  precipitation  in  the  Cotton  Belt  ranges  from  28  in.  in 
western  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  55  in.  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  60  in.  in 
southern  Mississippi,  but  throughout  much  of  the  Belt  is  between  80  and  60  in. 
The  spring  rainfall  ranges  from  6  in.  in  western  Texas  to  16  in.  in  Arkansas 
and  southern  Mississippi,  being  heavier  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States  than  in 
Texas  or  the  south  Atlantic  Statea  The  summer  rainfall  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  seasons,  especially  in  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  Belt,  reaching  a  maximum  of  20  in.  in  southern  Mississippi  and  in  eastern 
North  and  South  Carolina ;  while  in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Texas  the  amount  re* 
ceived  averages  only  8  in.  Autumn  is  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  practically 
all  the  important  cotton  regions  receiving  less  than  10  in.  of  rain  during  the  fall 
months.  February  and  November  are  the  wettest  monttis  in  the  Mlssiasipiii 
Valley  States,  in  Alabama,  and  in  northern  Georgia.  August  is  the  wettest 
month  in  the  Carollnas  and  May  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  October  and 
November  are  the  driest  months  throughout  practically  the  entire  Cotton  Belt. 

''The  best  conditions  for  cotton  production  are  found  where  a  mild  spring 
with  light  but  frequent  showers  merges  into  a  moderately  moist  summer,  warm 
both  day  and  night,  followed  by  a  dry,  cool,  and  prolonged  autumn.** 

Meteorological  observations,  1018,  P.  Nexson  {Onam  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp. 
59^1).— The  equipment  of  the  station  for  making  meteorological  obserratioiui 
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Is  described,  and  observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  humidity,  doudi- 
neas,  and  winds  are  summarized  for  each  month  from  July,  1917,  to  June,  1918, 
inclDslTe. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  period  was  80.88"  F.    The  absolute  maximum 

WBs  9T^*  July  9,  1917,  and  the  absolute  minimum  68**  January  3,  1918.    A 

tMoperature  of  90**  or  over  was  recorded  on  80  days  during  the  year.    The 

TtinlaU  was  65.6  in.  during  144  days  in  the  so-called  wet  season  and  35.62  in. 

In  US  days  during  the  dry  season.    The  year  was  unusual  in  that  it  did  not 

lia?e  a  definite  wet  and  dry  season.    "  No  month  had  less  than  2.5  per  cent  of 

the  total  for  the  year ;  four  months  had  5  per  cent  or  less,  five  months  had  5 

to  10  per  cent,  while  three  months  had  11.5, 14.9,  and  20.6  per  cent,  respectively. 

There  were  not  less  than  15  days  with  rainfall  in  any  month,  and  the  greatest 

number  of  days  with  rainfall  recorded  was  29.    The  maximum  rainfall  for  24 

hours  amounted  to  4.47  in.,  which  was  recorded  on  February  19,  1918."    The 

year  was  also  unusual  in  that  no  high  winds  occurred.    ''As  a  rule,  during  the 

period  from  July    to  December,  or  in  the  *  wet  season/  stormy  weather  due  to 

typhoons  or  hurricanes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  is  encountered." 

SOUS— FEETHIZEBS. 

8<rfl  survey  of  Drew  County,  Ark.,  B.  W.  Tillman,  F.  A.  Hayes,  and  F.  Z. 
Bmras  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Adv.  BheeU  Field  Oper.  Bur.  8oiU,  1917,  pp.  48,  fig.  1, 
Map  i).— This  survey  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  542,080  acres  in  south- 
eastern Arkansas  consisting  of  rolling  upland,  fiatwoods  upland,  and  stream 
flood  plains.  The  rolling  upland  Is  generally  well  to  excessively  drained,  the 
fiatwoods  have  Inadequate  drainage,  and  the  bottom  lands  are  poorly  drained 
and  subject  to  overflow. 

The  upland  soils  consist  of  weathered  deposits  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  bot- 
tom-land soils  are  of  recent  alluvial  origin,  and  the  fiatwoods  soils  are  very 
sUty.  Sixteen  soil  types  of  nine  series  are  maK>ed,  of  which  the  Caddo  silt 
loam,  Susquehanna  silt  loam,  Ochlockonee  silt  loam,  and  Portland  clay  cover 
30l9,  11,4,  10.2,  and  8.9  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively.  It  is  stated  that  in 
general  the  soils  of  the  county  are  deficient  in  organic  matter. 

Soil  survey  of  BlacUiawk  County,  Iowa,  W.  £.  Thabp  and  H.  J.  Haefeb 
(r.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Adv.  Sheets  Field  Oper,  Bur.  Soils,  1917,  pp.  Ut  P^^-  2,  flg. 
1,  map  i). — This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  861,600  acres  situated  about  midway 
between  the  center  and  the  northeastern  comer  of  Iowa.  The  surface  consists 
chiefly  of  rolling  upland. 

**'S\ke  prevailing  soil  types  are  dark-colored  loams  and  silt  loams  of  loessial 
or  glacial  origin.  They  are  quite  high  in  organic  matter  and  comparatively 
rich  in  the  essential  mineral  elements.  All  tlie  types  are  acid  In  the  surface 
81^  and  few  have  calcareous  material  within  the  8-ft  section."  Including 
muck  and  meadow,  29  soil  types  of  13  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Tama 
ant  loam  and  the  Carrington  loam  cover  81  and  27.6  per  cent  of  the  area,  re- 
spectively. 

8c^  survey  of  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  W.  T.  Cabteb,  jr.,  J.  M.  Snydeb,  and 
0.  C.  Bkuck  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Adv.  Sheets  Field  Oper.  Bur.  8oUs,  1917,  pp.  42, 
fig.  1,  map  i). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Maryland  Geological 
Sorvey  and  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area 
of  430,720  acres  in  northeastern  Maryland,  the  topography  of  which  varies  from 
nearly  level  or  undulating  to  strongly  rolling  and  hilly,  the  greater  part  being 
strongly  rolling.  The  area  lies  principally  within  the  Piedmont  Plateau.  All 
tbe  drainage  is  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
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The  soils  are  of  residual,  alluvial,  and  Coastal  Plain  origin.  Including  tidal 
marsh  and  unclassified  city  land,  22  soil  types  of  14  series  are  mapped,  of  which 
the  Chester  loam  and  Manor  loam  cover  26.7  and  22.5  per  cent  of  the  area, 
respectively. 

Soil  survey  of  Chase  Comity,  Nebr.,  R.  F.  Rogers  and  L.  A,  Wolfanqkb 
( U,  8,  Dept,  Affr,,  Adv.  Sheets  Field  Oper,  Bur.  Soils,  1917,  pp.  66,  fig.  1,  map 
J). — This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Nebraska,  deals 
with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  575,360  acres  In  southwestern  Nebraska,  lying 
within  the  Great  Plains  region.  The  surface  of  the  area  varies  from  flat  or 
slightly  undulating  to  rolling  and  hilly. 

The  soils  are  of  residual,  alluvial,  and  eolian  origin.  "  The  surface  soils  are 
prevailingly  brown,  with  grayish  or  pale  yellowish  gray  lower  subsoils.  In 
general  the  soils  have  a  loose,  friable  structure,  although  the  heavier  types 
may  be  moderately  compact  at  the  surface.  The  material  Is  usually  calcareous, 
particularly  in  the  subsoil,  but  there  Is  practically  no  accumulation  of  injurious 
alkali  except  in  a  few  places  in  the  first  bottoms.  The  organic  content  of  the 
soils  is  rather  high  for  a  semlarid  region,  but  low  as  compared  with  that  of 
most  prairie  soils  of  humid  regions." 

Including  Dunesand,  22  soil  types  of  9  series  are  mapped,  of  which  Dunesand, 
Rosebud  loam,  and  two  phases  of  Colby  very  fine,  sandy  loam,  cover  33.5,  14, 
and  10.5  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively. 

Soil  surveys  of  Schoharie  and  Cortland  Counties,  X.  T.,  E.  T.  Maxon  and 
G.  L.  FuLtER  (i^.  Y.  State  Col.  Agr.,  Cornell  Ext.  Bui.  2i  {1911),  pp.  Sl-lli, 
pis.  4,  fig.  1,  map  1;  29  (1918),  pp.  161-188,  fig.  1,  map  1).— These  surveys  have 
been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  514;  38,  p.  216). 

Soil  survey  of  Canadian  County,. Okla.,  E.  H.  Smies  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Adv. 
Sheets  Field  Oper.  Bur.  Soils,  19 It,  pp.  60,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey  deals 
with  the  soils  of  an  acre  of  570,240  acres  situated  Just  west  of  the  center  of 
Oklahoma  and  which  lies  In  the  Great  Plains  region.  The  surface  Is  gen- 
erally undulating  to  gently  rolling,  but  small  areas  are  more  strongly  rolling. 
Drainage  systems  on  the  whole  are  well  established. 

The  upland  soils  are  classed  as  residual  prairie  soils  and  soils  largely  of 
vrind-blown  origin.  The  bottom-land  soils  are  divided  Into  terrace  soils  and 
first  bottom  soils.  In  addition  to  Dunesand  and  Rough  stony  land,  26  soil 
types  of  9  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Derby  and  Vernon,  very  fine  sandy 
loams,  covered  16.1  and  15.8  per  cent  of  the  area,  respectively.  The  Derby 
series  is  the  most  extensive. 

Soils,  G.  Briggs  {Ouam  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  U,  i5,  pis.  2). — Chemical  analyses 
of  40  samples  of  newly  broken  grasslands  at  the  station,  eight  of  which  are 
reported,  and  pot  tests  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  these  soils  led  to  the 
tentative  conclusion  that  the  difference  in  the  productivity  of  these  soils  and 
the  older  and  more  productive  soils  of  the  station  "  Is  due  to  a  physiological 
condition,  the  grass  roots  apparently  excreting  a  toxic  substance  that  is 
poisonous  or  detrimental  to  other  plants,  or  at  least  to  some  others." 

Survey  of  the  more  important  soil  types  of  Wurttemberg  and  their  orig- 
inal rocks,  F.  PuENiNGEB  {In  Festschrift  zur  Feier  des  100  Jdhrigen  Bestehens 
der  K.  Wiirttenb.  Landw.  Hochsch.  Hohenheim.  Stuttgart:  Eugen  Vhner,  1918, 
pp.  152-189). — ^This  surv'ey  deals  with  the  geological  origin  of  the  soils  of 
Wurttemberg. 

Peat  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  C.  C.  Osbon 
(U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bui.  711-C  {1919),  pp.  41-59,  pis.  5).— This  report  deals 
with  the  geography,  geology,  origin,  distribution,  and  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  peat  of  Dismal  Swamp. 
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lo  the  1,500  square  miles  of  undrained  area  of  Dismal  Swamp,  peat  deposits 
rangiiig  in  depth  from  1  ft  to  20  ft  are  found.  The  thickest  beds  lie  in  the 
region  east  and  northeast  of  Lake  Drummond,  where  peat  18  ft  deep  was  ex- 
posed by  comparatively  recent  excavations.  The  peat  In  this  area  Is  black 
and  low  In  inorganic  Impurities,  and  is  probably  the  best  in  the  swamp.  In 
general,  the  depth  of  the  peat  gradually  decreases  toward  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  where  the  peat  finally  merges  Into  the  sands  of  the  adjoining  areas. 
The  eastern  border  is  deeply  indented  by  large  tracts  that  have  be«i  drained, 
cleared,  and  cultivated.  Some  peat  of  value  is  found  in  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  morass,  but  the  northern  and  western  parts  contain  few 
dQWBlts  large  enough  to  be  of  commercial  importance. 

**0n  the  assumption  that  the  uncultivated  area  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Is 
1,500  square  miles,  that  about  one-half  of  this  area  is  covered  with  peat 
aieraging  7  ft  in  depth,  and  that,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  esti- 
mating the  tonnage  a  bog  will  yield,  200  tons  of  dry  peat  per  acre-foot  may 
be  obtained,  then  the  total  available  peat  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  is  672,000,- 
000  ton&  .  .  .  The  two  leading  kinds  of  peat  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  are 
known  locally  as  *  black-gum  peat  *  and  *  juniper  peat.'  The  former,  which  is 
dark  brown  or  black,  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  relatively  homogeneous  in 
rtrocture.  Is  found  in  what  were  formerly  the  wetter  parts  of  the  region,  es- 
pecially near  Lake  Dmnunond,  and  ...  is  well  humified  and  almost  destitute 
of  flbroos  structure.  When  dry  it  breaks  easily,  leaving  lusterless  fracture 
soifaces.  'Juniper  peat,*  which  ranges  from  dark  to  light  brown  in  color  and 
la  rather  fibrous,  is  found  in  the  light  or  open  swamp.  .  .  .  Decomposition  is 
not  far  advanced  and  the  peat  contains  many  stems,  roots,  and  logs." 

Analyses  of  samples  of  these  peats  show  that  "  *  black-gum  peat ',  because  of 
its  thorou^  decomposition,  contains  more  nitrogen  and  fixed  carbon  than 
'Juniper  peat '  and  therefore  is  less  acidic.  It  also  contains  less  ash  and  is 
of  greater  commercial  value.  Where  the  ash  content  exceeds  8  per  cent  It 
consists  chiefly  of  alumina  and  silica  in  the  form  of  clay  and  sand."  The 
black-peat  soils  are  considered  to  be  the  more  important  from  the  agricultural 
Tiewpoint 

The  improTement  of  wild  meadow  and  tale  land,  W.  L.  Powers  {Reolam» 
Rec  iU.  fif.I,  10  {1919),  No,  11,  pp.  517-520,  figs.  «).— This  is  a  report  on  work 
and  studies  relating  to  the  improvement  of  soils  representative  of  several 
million  acres  of  the  intermountain  Great  Basin  region. 

The  wild  meadow  soils  consist  mainly  of  peat  and  silt  loam  soil  types. 
"Mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  from  different  marshes  show  that  these 
dark  silt  loam  soils  are  uniform  in  texture  and  of  good  fertility.  Their  usable 
watw  capacity  is  nearly  two  acre-Inches  per  acre-foot  under  field  conditions, 
Millie  fbr  the  peat  it  is  nearly  twice  as  great  In  some  cases  the  percentage 
of  phosphorus  is  rather  below  average. 

•*  Fertilizer  trials  conducted  the  past  four  seasons  on  three  different  marshes 
do  not  show  a  profitable  increase  from  the  application  of  either  phosphonis 
or  potash.  Lime  has  benefited  alsike  clover  on  these  lands,  but  has  aggravated 
tbe  alkaUne  condition  due  to  an  increase  in  carbonate.  The  clay  loam  on  the 
marsh  rims  has  responded  markedly  to  application  of  elemental  sulphur  where 
cn^  such  as  alfalfa  have  been  grown.  There  are  some  indications  that  potash 
wIU  help  on  the  deep  peat  and  that  phosphorus  will  need  to  be  supplied  in  the 
long  run  on  the  soils  of  the  wild  meadow  area." 

Flood  water  is  spread  out  over  marsh  lands  by  wild  flooding  from  canals 
led  along  the  contour  lines.  ••  Where  the  flood  water  can  be  controlled  it  is 
believed  the  strip  border  method  of  irrigation  will  be  suitable  for  large  parts 
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of  this  wild  meadow  land.  It  has  been  tried  with  success  on  meadows  under 
Investigation.  With  this  method  the  water  can  be  more  evenly  applied  in 
periods  and  the  soil  permitted  to  warm  up  and  aerate  between  applications." 

Four  years'  water  variation  trials,  conducted  under  field  conditions  in 
three  marsh  areas  In  south-central  Oregon  and  checked  by  the  use  of  large 
soil  tanks,  showed  that  "an  average  depth  of  18  in.  of  water  on  the  field 
coQld  produce  maximum  yields  at  present  secured  or  a  little  more  than  the 
most  profitable  yields  of  hay  crops  on  the  marsh  lands.  The  greatest  yields 
of  wild  hay  per  acre-Inch  have  been  secured  frequently  with  a  net  use  of 
12  in.  depth  of  water  per  acre.  The  yield  per  acre-inch  becomes  more  im- 
portant where  water  is  limited  and  the  land  area  available  for  irrigation  is 
in  excess  of  the  water  supply." 

The  importance  of  nonsTmUotic  nitrogen-fixiiig  soil  bacteria  for  plant 
nutrition,  M.  DtJooEU  {Vrtljschr.  Naturf.  Oesell.  Zurich,  62  {1911),  No,  1-2,  pp. 
S94-422), — Experiments  are  reported  with  heavy  loam  soil  and  different  crops 
which  showed  that  such  soil,  when  fertilized  with  soluble  phosphoric  add 
and  potash  but  no  nitrogen,  contained  much  greater  numbers  of  nonsymbiotic 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  aerobic  types,  such  as  Azotobacter  chroococcum, 
and  more  or  less  anerobic  types,  such  as  BacUlus  amylohacter,  than  the  same 
soil  fertilized  with  sodium  nitrate.  In  the  latter  a  greater  number  of  denitri- 
fying bacteria  were  found  than  in  the  former.  It  was  also  found  that  this 
soil,  when  given  full  fertilizer  and  cultural  treatment  except  available  nitro- 
gen after  the  third  year  produced  increasing  crops  without  evidence  of 
nitrogen  deficiency.  These  results  are  taken  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  non- 
symbiotic  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  sui^lylng  available  nitrogen  to  growing 
crops. 

Rate  of  nitrification  of  different  green  manures  and  parts  of  green 
manures  and  the  influence  of  crop  residues  on  nitrification,  N.  V.  JosHi 
{Agr.  Jour.  India,  U  {1919),  No.  3,  pp.  395-413,  pU.  4,  fig.  i).— Studies  on  what 
actually  happens  to  green  manure  when  incorporated  in  a  soil  are  reported. 
For  this  purpose  six  leguminous  plants  were  chosen,  as  follows:  Orotalaria 
juncea,  Sesbania  aculeata,  Tamarindus  indica,  Cyamopsis  psoralioides,  Vigw 
catjang,  and  Clitoria  tematea. 

The  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  for  six  weeks,  when  they  were  uprooted 
and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  determined  in  each  case  after  proper  sampling. 
Whole  plants  were  taken,  root  and  all.  Green  .plants  were  cut  to  pieces, 
averaging  about  half  an  Inch,  and  these  were  separately  added  to  each  kilo- 
gram of  air-dry  Pusa  soil  at  the  rate  of  30  mg.  of  organic  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  green  manure  per  100  gm.  of  dry  soil.  Water  was  added  to  the  soil 
so  as  to  bring  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  up  to  16  per  cent.  Samples  for 
analysis  were  taken,  after  thoroughly  mixing  the  soil  to  determine  the  amount 
of  ammonia,  nitrite,  and  nitrate  formed  at  the  end  of  each  week  for  the  first 
four  weeks,  after  which  time  determinations  were  made  after  an  interval  of 
two  weeks. 

It  was  found  that  the  failure  of  green  manure  to  nitrify,  as  in  the  case  of 
tamarind  {T.  indica)  or  parts  of  green  manure  such  as  stems  and  TOots  in 
all  kinds  of  green  manure  experimented  with,  may  occur  under  optimum  con- 
ditions of  moisture  and  temperature,  and  rate  of  application.  It  was  further 
found  that  of  the  different  parts  of  green  manure,  leaves  nitrify  quickly  while 
roots  and  stems  show  practically  no  nitrification. 

It  is  concluded  that  "  most  of  the  immediate  effect  of  green  manures  is  due 
to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  leaves  being  quickly  nitrified,  and  also  that 
the  effect  of  a  leguminous  crop  on  the  succeeding  cereal  crop  is  due  mostly 
to  the  fall  of  leaves  from  the  leguminous  crop.    The  ftillure  to  nitrify,  so  far 
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ts  ascatainedt  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenons  materials. 
It  Is  probably  due  to  nitrate  reduction,  occurring  In  presence  of  great  quan- 
ddes  of  nonnitrogenous  materials  such  as  cellulose  and  woody  tissue." 

Deaitiiflcatioii  on  account  of  the  presence  of  difflcnltly  decomposable  or- 
ganic snbstances,  O.  Noltb  (Centbl  BakU  {etc.],  2.  Abt,  4$  (1919),  No.  7-$,  pp. 
182-184).— ^Pot  culture  experiments  with  mustard  on  light  sand  soil  to  which 
tbe  residue  from  quinln  manufacture  was  added  In  amounts  of  5.1  and  20  per 
cent  showed  that  In  all  cases  the  resulting  crop  suffered  from  a  deficiency  In 
nitrogen.  In  further  experiments  with  sand  soil  to  which  was  added  the 
reflidoe  aad  different  amounts  of  nitrate  nitrogen,  it  was  found  that  after 
8  and  16  days  there  was  a  marked  decrease  In  nitrates  present  These  results 
are  taken  to  Indicate  that  the  woody  residue  from  the  manufacture  of 
qolnin  (chlnarlnd)  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  growth  of  denitrifying  bacteria, 
and  that  denitriflcation  increases  with  increasing  deficiency  in  oxygen. 

Fertilization  and  sterilization,  A.  Veaxtvy  (Bui  Agr.  AlgMe,  TuMHe, 
Maroc,  2.  «er.,  25  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  57-58). — This  article  discusses  the  soil  as  a 
medlmn  for  the  life  of  bacteria,  and  connects  soil  fertility  directly  with  the 
life  of  soil  bacta-ia.  Soil  sterilization  by  improper  cultivation,  irrigation,  and 
fertilizer  applications,  and  fertilization  by  these  treatments  properly  applied  are 
dfscnsBed  in  some  detalL 

Tbe  conservation  of  plant  food,  O.  D.  Woods  {Rpt  Proc,  Conn.  Dakvmen's 
Attoc,  S€  (1917),  pp.  80-101). — ^The  author  deals  In  general  with  the  relation 
between  live-stock  farming  and  soil  fertility  with  reference  to  the  conservation 
of  manure,  including  the  results  of  the  experiment  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
37.  p.  628). 

Experiments  on  the  water  absorbing  properties  of  peat  moss  litter,  W.  M. 
Vmsiw  (CuUura,  SO  (1918),  No.  S6S,  pp.  555-557).— Experiments  on  21  samples 
of  peat  moss  litter  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  material  is  eminently  satis- 
fiu;tory  as  an  absort)ent  for  water  or  other  liquids  coming  In  contact  with  it 
The  experimental  methods  are  described. 

Preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in 
1918,  E.  S.  Bastin  and  M.  B.  Clark  (U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey ,  Prelim.  Rpt.  Min. 
Betouroes  U.  8. 1918,  pp.  106,  fig.  1).— This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  a  new  class 
of  reports,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  the  progress 
of  the  mineral  industry  for  the  year  in  wtilch  issued.  This  number  contains 
data  on  the  production  and  sale  of  lime,  marl,  phosphate  rock,  peat,  and  potash 
In  the  United  States  for  1918,  most  of  which  data  has  been  noted  from  other 
publications  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

A  mrwey  of  the  fertilizer  industry*  E.  A.  Golden wkiseb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr. 
BmI  798  (1919),  pp.  29,  pla.  2,  fig-  i).— This  is  a  report  of  a  survey  on  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  in  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1917  and  1918. 

Tbe  principal  materials  used  during  the  two  years  in  mixed  fertilizers  were 
add  phosphate,  potash-bearing  materials,  and  nitrogenous  materials.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  agricultural  lime,  salt,  and  filler  was  also  reported.  "The 
oofmpanies  used  more  than  2,200,000  tons  of  phosphate  rock  in  the  manufacture 
of  add  phosphate  during  1917,  as  compared  with  only  72,000  tons  of  steamed 
Sroand  bone,  and  32,000  tons  of  raw  ground  bone  with  small  quantities  of  other 
phoflphatic  materials.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  used  Is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  the  phosphorus-bearing  materials.  .  .  . 

"The  total  production  of  phosphate  rock  amounted  to  2,696,000  short  tons 
in  1918  as  compared  with  2,588,000  short  tons  in  1917.  .  .  .  The  greatest  pro- 
tetkm  was  of  Fk»1da  land  pd>ble  (2442,000  tons),  which  alone  comprised 
about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  output.    Tennessee  brown  rock,  of  which  378,000 
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tons  were  mined^  is  next  In  importance.  The  production  of  but  two  of  the 
other  kinds  amounted  to  50,000  tons.  .  .  .  The  great  mass  of  the  roclc  marketed 
during  the  period  was  in  the  form  of  Florida  land  pebble,  of  which  774,000  tons 
were  marketed  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  and  the  next  most  important 
quantity  was  of  Tennessee  brown  rock.  .  .  . 

"The  total  amount  of  ammonia  used  during  1917  was  more  than  18,600,000 
units  of  20  lbs.,  and  the  total  amount  used  during  1918  exceeded  15,000,000 
units.  The  principal  source  of  ammonia  during  both  years  .  .  .  was  sodium 
nitrate,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  ammonia  being  derived  from  that  one  source. 
The  second  source  in  importance  was  ammonium  sulphate,  from  which  about 
one-sixth  of  the  ammonia  was  derived.  Among  the  organic  sources  of  am- 
monia, tankage  and  cottonseed  meal  are  by  far  the  most  Important  The  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  derived  from  animal  tankage  of  high  and  of  low  grade  was 
less  in  1918  than  in  1917,  owing,  probably,  to  the  great  demand  for  tankage  as 
feed.  The  proportion  derived  from  cottonseed  meal  Increased  from  13.8  per 
cent  in  1917  to  15.3  per  cent  in  1918.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  ammonia  In 
fertilizers  is  thus  derived  from  the  two  great  mineral  sources,  sodium  nitrate 
and  ammonium  sulphate,  together  with  the  two  principal  organic  sources,  tank- 
age and  cottonseed  meal.  .  •  . 

"The  total  potash  produced  during  1918  .  .  .,  including  estimates  for  the 
last  three  months,  was  58,500  tons.  .  .  .  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  potash 
is  derived  from  mineral  sources,  and  among  these  sources  lake  brines  alone 
account  for  considerably  over-two-thlrds  of  the  potash.  The  next  most  Im- 
portant source  in  1918  was  kelp,  the  giant  seaweed  of  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
which  over  5,000  tons  of  E:jO  was  derived  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  other 
important  sources  are  alunite,  beet-sugar  factory  waste,  cement  dust,  and 
tobacco  waste.  ... 

"The  quantity  of  mixed  fertilizer  produced  was  4,443,000  tons  In  1917  and 
4,958,000  tons  during  1918." 

A  table  shows  that  "218  grades  were  manufactured  in  quantities  of  1,000 
tons  or  more.  These  218  grades  comprised  over  95  per  cent  of  the  total  mixed 
fertilizer  produced,"  while  the  remainder  "  was  distributed  In  small  quantities 
among  724  grades."  Data  are  also  included  on  stocks  of  fertilizer  materials 
on  hand. 

The  1010  yearbook  of  commercial  fertilizer  {Yearbook  Com.  Fert,,  1919, 
pp.  234,  figs.  21). — This  book  gives  a  directory  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  lists  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the 
ofilcials  In  charge  of  State  fertilizer  laws,  lists  prices  of  fertilizer  materials 
for  1917  and  1918,  and  contains  several  special  articles  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  fertilizer  and  fertilizing  materials,  among  the  more 
important  of  which  are  the  following:  Possibilities  of  Fewer  Fertilizer  For- 
mulas in  the  Southeast,  by  J.  N.  Harper ;  The  Place  of  Fertilizers  In  the  South- 
west, by  J.  O.  Pridmore;  Limitations  of  Legumes  as  Sources  of  Nitrogen,  by 
0.  A.  Whittle ;  Comparative  Value  of  Phosphate  Carriers,  by  T.  K.  Wolf ;  Re- 
lation of  Fertilizers  to  Food  Production  in  the  United  States,  by  E.  J.  Pranke ; 
The  Future  of  American  Potash,  by  6.  E.  Condra ;  The  Production  of  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  for  1918,  by  C.  G.  Atwater ;  Review  of  Domestic  Potash  Produc- 
tion, by  W.  B.  Hicks;  Post-war  Position  of  British  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Ferti- 
lizer Trades,  by  J.  W.  Davis ;  American  Potash  Developments,  by  A.  W.  Stock- 
ett ;  and  Artificial  Fertilizers  in  Japan,  by  E.  R.  Dlckover. 

The  American  fertilizer  handbook,  1010  {Amer.  Fert.  Randb.,  12  (1919), 
pp.  [499],  illus.). — ^This  handbook  contains  directories  to  fertilizer  manufactur- 
ers and  llllled  fertilizer  trades,  fertilizer  machinery  and  equipment,  chemists  mi 
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engineers,  cottonseed  oil  mills,  and  packers  and  renderers;  gives  data  on  the 

production  and  use  of  phosphate  rock  and  other  fertilizer  materials;  and  in- 
dodes  several  special  articles  relating  to  the  production  and  use  of  fertilizer 
materials,  among  the  more  Important  of  which  are  the  following :  Fertilizer  Ma- 
terials Statistics ;  The  Year's  Work  of  the  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  The 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  by  J.  D.  Toll;  Standard  Fertilizer  Analyses, 
by  S.  B.  Haskell ;  The  Sulphuric  Acid  Industry,  by  A.  M.  Fairlie ;  Sulphur  and 
Pyrites  In  1917,  by  P.  S.  Smith ;  Potash  in  1917,  by  H.  S.  Gale  and  W.  B.  Hicks ; 
American  Potash  in  1918,  by  W.  B.  Hicks;  and  British  Fertilizer  Trade  Dur- 
ing the  War  Period. 

Fertilizers,  [I]-VII,  B.  de  C.  Mabchand  (So.  African  Jour.  Indus,,  1  (1918), 
No9. 10,  pp.  891-902;  11,  pp.  101&-10S1;  12^  pp.  1121-1129;  IS,  pp.  1223-4227; 
11  pp.  1319-1328;  15,  pp.  1435-144^;  16,  pp.  1521-1529,  fig.  i).-^This  series  of 
articles  gives  data  on  the  supplies  and  sources  of  all  manufactured  fertilizers 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Fertilizers  and  their  relation  to  crop  prodaction  in  Virginia,  T.  B.  Hur- 
CHEsoN,  T.  K.  Wolfe,  et  al.  {Virffinia  Sta.  BuL  221  {1919),  pp.  5-74,  figs.  15). — 
This  bulletin  contains  a  general  discussion  on  fertilizer  materials,  with  special 
reference  to  sources  and  functions  of  the  essential  elements  and  to  mixing, 
and  reports  a  number  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  different  crops  to  show 
the  relation  of  fertilizers  to  crop  production  in  Virginia. 

The  tests  with  alfalfa  indicate  that  the  chief  fertilizer  requirements  for 
alfalfa  are  lime,  phosphates,  and  organic  matter. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  most  profitable  way  to  fertilize  the  com  crop  is  to 
establish  a  good  rotation  and  apply  the  fertilizer  to  some  crop  In  the  rotation 
rather  than  applying  It  directly  to  the  corn  crop.  "  In  applying  fertilizers  to 
com  they  should  seldom  be  distributed  in  the  furrow  directly  under  the  row, 
hot  should  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  field,  either  by 
hand  or  by  a  distributor  similar  to  the  fertilizer  attachment  of  a  wheat  drill. 
. . .  Nitrogen  applied  directly  to  com  gave  profitable  returns.  ...  An  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition  to  the  28.8  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  supplied  by  tankage,  gave  an  increase  in  yield  of  6.67  bu.  of  corn 
per  acre.  .  .  .  Nitrate  of  soda  gave  better  returns  when  applied  Just  before 
planting  the  com  crop  than  later — at  the  last  cultivation." 

For  cotton  "  the  use  of  nitrogen  in  organic  form  as  blood  or  cottonseed  meal, 
is  recommended  in  places  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  .  .  .  The 
most  profitable  fertilizer  for  cotton  when  grown  in  a  rotation,  ...  is  one  con- 
taining nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.'* 

It  was  found  that  for  grass  a  fertilizer  containing  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  gave  the  best  results,  and  on  all  soil  types  of  the  State  It  Is  stated  that 
Ihne  is  needed  for  grass.  It  Is  believed  that  It  Is  better  to  grow  peanuts  In 
rotation  and  apply  fertilizers  to  some  other  crop  in  the  rotation. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  gray  soil  growing  dark  tobacco  and 
wheat  showed  that  "  anunonia  from  two  or  more  sources  ordinarily  gives  better 
results  on  tobacco,  com,  and  other  cultivated  crops  than  fertilizers  containing 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  as  a  source  of  this  plant  food. 
Phosphoric  add  is  deficient  in  the  soils  of  this  section  of  the  State,  and  ma- 
terial containing  this  ingredient  should  be  applied  liberally.  Potash  where  used 
alone  produces  very  little  or  no  results,  but  shows  good  results  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  add  phosphate  or  ammonia  or  both  combined.  Lime  In  con- 
nection with  a  Judicious  rotation  liberates  potash  for  the  use  of  growing  crops. 
Cowpeas  are  detrimental  to  the  growth  Qt  tPbfiCCO  and  should  not  be  used  in 
the  to^ccp  rotation. 
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"  It  is  necessary  that  the  soil  contains  a  liberal  humns  supply  if  the  greatest 
profits  are  realized  from  general  farm  crops.  Soils  in  this  section  are  very 
deficient  in  lime,  and  to  get  the  best  results  from  clover,  alfalfa,  and  other 
leguminous  crops  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  lime  be  applied*  Its  use  Is 
the  most  economical  means  of  soil  improvement  In  promoting  the  growth  of 
soil-improving  crops.  Lime  should  not  take  the  place  of  fertilizers,  but  rather 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  fertilizers  for  desirable  results." 

A  table  of  fertilizer  formulas  for  general  crops  is  included. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  with  manores  on  Borbhetta  soil  (Indian 
Tea  Assoc,  Sd.  Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  No.  1  {1919),  pp.  i?8-^^).— General  fertilizer 
and  cultivation  experiments  on  these  soils,  which  are  apparently  newly  opened 
grasslands,  indicate  that  drainage  and  cultivation  are  desirable  preliminary 
treatments,  and  that  phosphate  manuring,  moderate  liming,  and  nitrogenous 
manuring  vdth  such  organic  manures  as  oil  cake  and  dried  blood  increase  the 
fertility,  particularly  for  tea.  No  certain  results  have  been  obtained  from 
potash  fertilization. 

Views  on  the  nitrogen  question  and  related  problems,  L.  Hambuboeb 
{Chem.  WeekhL,  16  (1919),  No.  17,  pp.  560-695). —ThiB  is  an  extensive  review 
and  summary  of  available  data  on  the  nitrogen  fixation  question. 

The  prevention  of  volatilization  of  ammonia  nitrogen  by  calcinm  chlorid, 
A.  Stutzeb  (Fuhling's  Landw.  Ztg.,  68  (1919),  No.  3-4,  pp.  59-55).-— Experi- 
ments on  the  action  of  several  alkaline  sulphates  and  chlorlds  to  prevent  the 
volatilization  of  ammonia  nitrogen  from  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate 
showed  that  calcium  chlorld  was  the  only  one  tested  which  had  any  appreciable 
action  in  this  respect  Further  experiments  showed  that  the  action  of  calcium 
chlorld  In  conserving  ammonia  nitrogen  Is  approximately  the  same  in  dilute  as 
in  strong  solutions  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

It  was  f oTud  that  two  parts  of  calcium  chlorld  to  one  part  of  volatile  ammonia 
nitrogen  conserved  approximately  25  per.  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  while  four  and 
six  parts  of  calcium  chlorld  conserved  50  and  75  per  cent,  respectively.  With 
reference  to  similar  experiments  with  liquid  manure,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  material  usually  contains  a  small  amount  of  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate 
which  may  Interfere  with  tlie  action  of  the  calcium  chlorld.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  when  six  parts  of  calcium  chlorld  were  used  for  eadi  part 
of  nitrogen  in  the  liquid  manure. 

Comparison  of  two  fertilizers  according  to  the  Mitscherlich  law  of  mini- 
mnm,  M.  Gobski  (Landw.  Vers.  Sta.,  9S  (1919),  No.  5--J,  pp.  1 13-120). —^ot 
experiments  with  oats  on  sandy  soil  to  compare  the  relative  Influences  of  am- 
monium sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  results  obtained  with  increasing  additions  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  corresponded  very  well  with  the  mathematical 
expression  of  Mitscherlich.  It  was  established  that  the  working  factors  for 
3rields  of  grain  and  straw  could  be  the  same  only  when  the  ratio  of  grain  yield 
to  straw  yield,  with  different  amounts  of  the  in-mlnlmum  factor,  remained  con- 
stant, otherwise  the  working  factors  vary.  The  relation  of  the  working  factors 
for  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  nitrate  was  found  to  remain  constant 
whether  the  working  factors,  grain  or  straw,  were  used  for  computing  the 
relation. 

Experiments  on  the  fertilizing  value  of  Vivianfte  and  Vesta  phosphate, 
J.  Graftiau  and  M,  F.  Coubtoy  (Ann.  Oemhloux,  25  (1919),  No.  1,  pp,  19-27).— 
Pot  culture  experiments  with  com  and  cabbage  on  a  semiclay  soil  mixed  with 
layers  of  sanH  to  determine  the  fertilizing  value  of  so-called  Vivianite  and  Vesta 
pboBphate  as  comp^r^  w^tli  superpho^hate  are  reported.    The  Vivianite  is  a^ 
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iron  phoq[^iate,  containing  between  1  and  18.5  per  cent  of  total  phosplioric  acid. 
The  Vesta  phosphate  is  a  product  obtained  by  the  calcination  at  high  temperature 
of  a  mixture  of  cretaceous  phosphate  and  of  phonolite,  and  contains  about  7  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  alkaline  ammonium  citrate.  It  was  found 
Umt  the  Vesta  phosphate  gave  results  generally  superior  to  those  given  by  super- 
phosphate, while  the  Vivlanite  gave  relatively  poor  results,  which  were  lowered 
evett  more  by  drying  the  Vivlanite  at  110®  C. 

The  residual  effect  of  saperphosphate,  G.  S.  Gobdon  (Jour,  DepU  Agr.  Yic- 
toria,  16  (1918),  No.  10,  pp.  610-617,  figs.  4). — Observations  on  the  residual 
effect  of  Thomas  phosphate  and  superphosphate  over  a  period  of  five  years  in 
a  shallow,  light  red  to  gray  loam  soil,  overlying  clay,  and  growing  wheat,  are 
reported.  The  Thomas  phosphate  was  added  at  rates  of  50  and  100  lbs.  per 
acre  and  the  superphosphate  at  rates  of  50,  100,  150,  and  200  lbs.  per  acre. 

It  was  found  that  the  results  from  Thomas  phosphate  were  not  nearly  so 
marked  as  those  from  superphosphate,  and  it  is  noted  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  the  latter  had  apparently  neither  leached  out  during  a  wet  season 
nor  reverted  to  unavailable  forms. 

The  potash  fields  of  Alsace,  A.  VVrrz  (Rev.  O^.  Sd.,  SO  (1919),  No.  15-16, 
pp.  477-488,  fig.  1). — This  report  describes  the  general  occurrence  of  the  potash 
beds  in  Alsace  and  their  commercial  exploitation,  dealing  also  with  related 
financial  and  economic  considerations. 

Report  of  analyses  of  Gommerctal  fertilizers  (La.  Dept.  Agr.  and  ImnUgr, 
Fert.  Rpt.  1917-18,  pp.  59).— This  reports  analyses  of  1,513  samples  of  fertilizers 
and  fertilizer  materials  made  at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations  for  the 
year  1917-18  under  the  State  fertilizer  law. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  R.  N.  BBACK£?rT  and  H.  M.  Stackhousb 
(South  Carolina  Sia.  Bui.  200  (1919),  pp.  6:^).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results 
of  actual  and  guarantied  analysis  of  1,297  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing 
materials  collected  for  inspection  in  South  Carolina  during  the  season  1918-1919. 
Of  the  total  number  of  samples,  313  fell  below  the  standard  based  on  the 
guaranty.  Oi  these,  121  were  deficient  in  anmionla  and  58  were  deficient  in 
potash. 

An  act  relative  to  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  (Mcuisachusetta  Sta. 
Circ  S2-A  (1918),  pp.  £).— The  text  of  the  State  law  relative  to  the  sale  of  fer. 
tilizers  is  given,  amending  the  original  law  (E.  S.  B.,  27,  p.  327). 

AGBICULTTTBAL  BOTANY. 

Rate  of  absorption  of  soil  constitaents  at  snccessive  stages  of  plant 
growth,  J.  S.  BuKD  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [TJ.  S.^,  18  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  51-72, 
fig9.  IS). — In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  812),  the 
author  reports  investigations  carried  on  at  the  California  Experiment  Station 
in  which  the  absorption  of  soil  constituents  by  barley  at  different  stages  of 
growth  is  shown.  Summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigation,  the  author 
states: 

"The  al>sorption  of  certain  soil  constituents  by  barley  is  charact^ized  by 
three  distinct  phases,  coextensive  with  the  more  important  stages  of  vegetative 
development  The  first  of  these  covers  a  period  of  progressively  increasing 
rate  of  absorption,  ending  about  the  time  the  heads  begin  to  fonn.  At  this 
time  the  absolute  amounts  of  potassium  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  plant 
approach  the  magnitudes  present  at  complete  maturity.  The  potassium  con- 
tent may  even  be  greater  than  at  maturity.  The  beginniog  of  the  second  phase 
is  indicated  not  merely  by  a  decreased  rate  of  absorption  as  in  maize  but  by 
160265**— 20 3 
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definite  and  substantial  losses  of  certain  constituents  (notably  potassium  and 
nitrogen  and  apparently  calcium)  from  the  portion  of  the  plant  growing  above 
the  ground,  and  presumably  from  the  entire  plant.  This  loss  takes  place 
concurrently  with  the  migration  of  the  same  constituents  into  the  developing 
heads.  The  end  of  the  second  phase  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  absorb 
again  the  soil  constituents  previously  lost  This  tendency  may  result  in 
taking  up  considerable  quantities  when  the  plants  are  very  large  and  well 
developed  .  .  .  The  third  phase,  occurring  at  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  grain, 
is  marked  by  a  practically  complete  cessation  of  absorption  of  all  constituents 
and  an  actual  loss  of  most  of  these. 

•*  The  more  significant  facts  brought  out  here  would  appear  to  be :  That  the 
two  elem^its  with  which  plant  growth  in  general  is  most  closely  associated 
may  approach  or  exceed  their  maxima  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the 
plant's  development — that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  head  formation ;  that  absorp- 
tion of  potassium  and  nitrogen  during  the  first  period  of  growth  is  approx- 
imately proportional  to  the  growth  attained,  and  in  the  succeeding  periods 
the  final  dry-matter  content  of  the  crop  more  than  doubles  without  any  very 
substantial  increase  in  nitrogen  content  and  with  an  actual  loss  of  potassium ; 
furthermore,  that  the  final  dry-matter  content  of  the  crop,  even  when  it  varies 
as  much  in  yield  as  in  the  cases  reported,  appears  to  be  nearly  proportional 
to  the  fresh  weight  of  the  crop  at  the  end  of  the  first  period.  A  direct  relation 
is  thus  traced  between  the  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the  final  yield  and  the 
amounts  of  potassium  and  nitrogen  absorbed  in  the  first  stage. 

'•The  fact  that  nitrogen  and  potassium  tend  to  leave  the  plant  Just  after 
the  heads  begin  to  form  does  not  prove  that  their  presence  is  inimical  to  head 
formation  •  .  .  ,  but  indicates  rather  that  continued  absorption  at  this  stage 
is  probably  incompatible  with  normal  development" 

Relatfon  of  the  concentration  and  reaction  of  the  nutrient  medium  to  the 
growth  and  absorption  of  the  plant,  D.  R.  Hoagland  {Jour.  Agr,  Research 
lU.  fif.],  18  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  7S-117,  figs.  4).— In  a  contribution  from  the  Cali- 
f6rnia  Experiment  Station,  the  author  points  out  the  necessity  for  a  study  of 
plant  absorption  and  metabolism  as  well  as  what  the  soil  solution  contains  la 
investigations  on  the  growth  of  plants.  He  gives  the  results  of  about  four 
years*  research  on  water  extracts  of  soils  held  under  conditions  of  exceptional 
control  The  freezing-point  method  was  also  used  in  determining  actual  os- 
motic pressures  in  the  soil  solution.  The  studies  are  said  to  have  shown 
clearly  that  the  soil  solution  is  never  in  a  state  of  final  equilibrium,  but  fiuc- 
tuates  daily  and  seasonally  and  is  profoundly  modified  as  a  result  of  absorp- 
tion by  the  plant  in  such  manner  that  during  certain  periods  the  concentration 
of  the  soil  solution  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  level. 

In  all  the  experiments  a  selected  Beldi  variety  of  barley  was  used  as  the 
test  plant,  and  sand  and  solution  culture  exi>eriments  were  carried  out  under 
conditions  which  permitted  definite  control  of  the  total  concentration,  com- 
position, and  reaction  of  the  nutrient  solutions.  Marked  absorption  of  all  the 
nutrient  elements  was  found  to  take  place  at  all  periods  up  to  the  final  stage 
of  growth,  when  suitable  concentrations  of  the  various  ions  were  continuously 
maintained.  This  intense  absorption  during  the  later  stages  led  to  no  im- 
portant increase  in  yield  of  crop,  the  yield  being  apparently  conditioned  in  large 
measures  on  a  favorable  supply  and  concentration  of  nutrients  during  the  first  8 
or  10  weeks  of  the  growth  cycle. 

With  increasing  concentrations  of  the  nutrient  solution  it  was  found  in  these 
experiments  that  the  composition,  expressed  in  percentages,  and  total  quantity 
Of  nltrof^  and  potash  per  plant  were  decidedly  increased  in  the  tops.    The 
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same  was  true  of  the  roots,  but  in  addition  these  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  the  percentage  and  total  quantity  per  plant  of  calelnm  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  the  tops  most  of  the  calcium,^  magnesium,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  was 
preseut  In  a  water  soluble  form,  while  in  the  roots  grown  in  the  solutions  of 
tlie  higher  concentrations  large  percentages  of  insoluble  calcium  and  phosphoric 
add  were  found. 

••Whwi  plants  of  uniform  development  were  transferred  to  nutrient  solu- 
tions of  different  concentrations,  a  greater  transpiration  took  place  from  solu- 
tkms  of  low  concentrations.  Absorption  and  transpiration  took  place  inde- 
pendently, so  that  the  solution  under  the  circumstances  might  become  either 
more  or  less  concentrated,  depending  upon  the  original  concentration  of  the 
sohition.  The  optimum  total  concentration  of  the  nutrient  solution,  if  de- 
fined as  the  least  concentration  giving  a  yield  equal  to  any  higher  concentra- 
tion, was  not  found  to  be  greater  than  that  represented  by  0.6  atmosphere 
osmotic  pressure ;  and  it  may  be  less  than  0.1  atmosphere.  For  the  solutions 
nised  in  these  experiments,  Inhibitive  concentrations  were  not  higher  than  those 
represented  by  2  to  2.5  atmospheres  osmotic  pressure.  .  .  . 

"From  a  consideration  of  previous  experiments  it  is  concluded  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  plant  requires  for  optimum  yield 
any  very  specific  ratio  of  ions  or  elements  within  wide  limits,  provided  the 
total  supply  and  concentration  of  essential  elements  are  adequate." 

In  conclusion,  "  it  is  suggested  that  the  theoretical  total  osmotic  pressure  of 
the  nutrient  solution  is  not  necessarily  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  plant 
It  is  also  concluded  that  the  interpretation  of  results  should  be  based  on  the 
composition  of  the  solution  in  terms  of  Ions  or  radicals  rather  than  of  the  salts 
used  in  preparing  the  solution.** 

The  growth  of  higher  plants  in  soils  free  of  microorganisms,  E.  B.  Fred 
{Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.,  1  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  62S-629,  flgs.  ^).— Apparatus  and 
manipulation  are  described,  employment  of  which  with  sufficient  care  and 
under  proper  conditions  is  said  to  insure  and  maintain  during  several  months 
complete  sterilization  of  growing  plants. 

The  etching  of  marble  by  roots  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  bacteriat 
E.  B.  Fred  and  A.  R.  C.  Haas  (Jour.  Oen.  Physiol.,  1  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  6S1-6S8, 
Kffs.  ^).— It  having  been  shown  in  the  paper  above  noted  that  germinating 
Ifjranae  seeds  do  not  excrete  substances  in  quantities  sufllcient  to  exert  a 
toxic  action  upon  the  growth  of  the  nodule  bacteria  of  such  plants,  the  authors 
herein  state  as  a  result  of  studies  noted  that  soil  bacteria  may  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  nutrition  of  plants.  It  is  shown  also  that  the  presence 
of  bacteria  Increases  the  etching  effect  of  the  roots  on  polished  marble. 

The  effect  of  soy  bean  germination  upon  the  growth  of  its  nodnle-f  orm- 
iag  bacteria,  A.  R.  C.  Haas  and  E.  B.  Fred  {f^oil  Sd.,  7  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  iS7- 
H^  fiQs.  2). — Investigating  the  hjT>othetical  toxicity  of  legume  seed  during  their 
germination  for  the  nodule  bacteria  inoculated  upon  the  seed  coat,  the  authors 
«tate  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  use  mercuric  chlorid  as  a  sterilizing  agent 
in  this  connection.  In  studies  upon  yellow  soy  bean  germination  it  was  found 
that  the  germination  of  the  seed  favors  the  growth  of  the  bacteria.  Bacteria- 
free  soy  beans  were  obtained  directly  from  the  pods  and  Jnoculated  with  soy 
bean  bacteria,  but  no  toxic  action  of  substances  excreted  from  the  germinating 
seed  upon  the  growth  of  the  nodule  bacteria  was  observed. 

latraceHiilar  acidity  in  Valonia,  W.  J.  Crozier  {Jour.  Oen.  Physiot,  1 
^1919),  No.  6,  pp.  581-689). — ^Results  are  given  of  measurements  made  regarding 
^iMtj  of  the  cell  sap  contained  in  cells  of  the  marine  green  alga  ValofUa 
if^crophysa,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  several  cubic  centimeters 
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each  of  fluid  from  the  central  vacuole  without  appreciably  altering  the  com- 
position of  the  cell  sap.  This  liquid  is  found  to  be  much  more  add  than  is 
the  surrounding  sea  water,  and  to  have  sensibly  the  same  acidity  under  aU 
external  conditions  tested,  even  when  the  temperature  varied  from  18  to  28** 
C.  at  different  seasons.  No  effect  of  darkness  on  photosynthesis  could  be 
detected. 

In  aquaria,  Valonla  quickly  Increases  the  alkalinity  by  photosynthetic  ab- 
straction of  carbon  dioxide  but  its  own  internal  acidity  remains  practically 
constant  at  a  little  below  pH=e.  This  finding  is  held  to  indicate  that  In  a 
method  of  studying  photosynthesis  the  varying  external  reaction  forming  the 
basis  of  the  measurements  does  not  affect  materially  the  internal  acidity, 
the  latter  being  presumably  the  Immediate  regulator  of  respiratory  and  other 
protoplasmic  processes. 

The  physiological  basis  of  morphological  polarity  in  re^^eneration,  II, 
J.  Ijoeb  {Jour.  Oen.  Physiol,  1  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  687-715,  figs.  23). — ^A  review 
summing  up  results  of  reiiorts  previously  noted  (E.  S-.  E.,  41,  p.  727)  notes 
the  fact  that  the  growing  region  at  the  apex  of  a  piece  of  st«n  cut  from  a 
normal  plant  of  Bryophyllum  oalydnum  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a 
leaf,  inhibiting  shoot  growth  in  the  parts  below. 

The  data  herein  presented  and  discussed  in  considerable  detail  are  thouglit 
to  show  that  the  leaf  influences  the  formation  of  roots  as  well  as  that  of 
shoots  (though  strict  proportionality  is  difficult  to  demonstrate).  They  also 
show,  the  author  claims,  that  the  plienomenon  of  geotropic  curvature  is  also  a 
phenomenon  of  nutrition  and  growth,  and  that  Haberlandt*s  hypothesis  of  an 
otolith  function  of  starch  granules  as  the  cause  of  geotropic  curvature  is 
neither  needed  nor  warranted.  It  is  thought  that  the  concept  of  geotropic 
stimulation  should  be  replaced  by  that  of  mass  action  in  this  connection. 

It  is  noted  that  in  case  of  horizontally  susp^Eided  stems  roots  grow  more 
rapidly  from  the  lower  side,  inhibiting  such  rapid  root  growth  in  roots  on  the 
upper  side.  The  latter,  however,  grow  rapidly  when  the  lower  half  of  the 
stem  is  removed.  The  same  phenomenon  is  noted  in  case  of  roots  growing  from 
marginal  notches  of  leaves  suspended  edgewise;  trimming  away  the  notches 
on  the  lower  edge  corresponding  to  splitting  away  the  lower  half  of  the  stem 
horizontally  suspended  and  causing  growth  of  the  roots  appearing  on  the 
upper  margin  of  the  leaf. 

Immersion  of  leaf  tips  in  water  accelerates  enormously  root  and  shoot  for- 
mation in  the  immersed  portions,  inhibiting  correspondingly  such  growth  else- 
where, particularly  on  the  upper  leaf  margins.  Sister  leaves  suspended  in  moist 
air  show  copious  root  formation  all  around  leaves  vertically  suspended,  while 
leaves  kept  horizontally  on  edge  showed  great  excess  of  root  growth  at  the 
lower  margin.  Boots  and  shoots  forming  on  the  immersed  part  of  the  leaf 
were  allowed  later  to  dry,  very  soon  after  which  roots  and  shoots  began  to 
appear  at  the  upper  margin. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  path  for  the  passage  of  substance  favoring  root  forma- 
tion is  not  identical  with  that  of  substances  determining  shoot  formation. 

It  is  stated  that  each  leaf  axil  of  B.  calydnum  has  one  bud  capable  of  grow- 
ing a  shoot,  though  normally  Inhibited  by  a  mechanism  which  also  determines 
the  polar  character  of  regeneration  as  far  as  shoot  formation  is  concerned. 
Roots  can  develop  anywhere  on  the  stem.  In  the  axil  a  preformed  root  bud 
stands  Just  above  the  preformed  shoot  bud.  Experiments  are  cited  to  show 
that  development  of  roots  at  the  basal  end  of  the  stem  inhibits  that  of  roots 
higher  up,  leaf  development  higher  up  inhibiting  root  formation  on  this  portl<Hi. 

If  the  portion  of  the  stem  extending  basally  from  the  leaf  includes  one  w 
more  nodes,  root  formation  in  the  stem  extending  apically  from  the  leaf  is 
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usually  sappressed,  the  nodee  basally  from  the  leaf  acting  like  basal  roots 
in  this  respect 

hi  order  to  explahi  the  Inhibitions  observed  it  is  assumed  that  a  more  rapidly 
srowing  organ  in  a  plant  usually  inhibits  a  slow-growing  organ  in  other 
ptrts  of  the  plant  This  principle  is  perhaps  the  one  most  generally  active 
In  the  ^lenomena  of  correlation. 

Tbe  more  abundant  growth  of  basal  roots  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  the 
greater  collection  of  water  and  solutes  appropriate  to  root  growth  at  the  base 
(tf  a  normal  stem  or  isolated  part  thereof.  Root  formation  is  thus  primarily  a 
phenomenon  of  nutrition  and  growth. 

Unavoidable  sources  of  error  stand  in  the  way  of  proving  an  exact  math- 
onatical  relation  between  the  increase  in  the  mass  of  air  roots  and  that  of 
the  leaf  attached  to  the  same  section  of  stem.  Darkened  leaves  do  not  in- 
crease the  mass  of  roots  formed.  In  round  st^n  sections  suspended  hori- 
aontally  the  air  roots  form  only  on  the  lower  side  except  at  the  cut  end  where 
they  usually  appear  all  around  the  stem.  Roots  generally  appear  earlier 
than  shoots  in  these  experiments.  Basal  water  roots  soon  cause  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  air  roots  higher  up. 

In  a  subsequent  paper,  the  author  expects  to  furnish  direct  proof  that  the 
isolation  of  a  piece  of  plant  leads  to  a  (^nge  in  the  flow  and  distribution  of 
sap,  and  that  this  change  in  the  distribution  determines  the  starting  of  growth 
ia  bods  previously  dormant  which  is  the  essential  future  in  regeneration. 

The  conmectioii  of  oxidases  with  the  improvement  of  cultivated  plants, 
M.  D.  Am  (ilnii.  R.  Scuola  Sup.  Agr,  Poriici,  $.  ser,,  H  (1916-17),  pp.  84).— 
Tbe  author,  having  tested  the  hypothesis  announced  and  reaflQrmed  by 
Gomes  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  449;  36,  p.  645)  that  increase  of  zymotic  activity  in 
cultivated  plants  is  associated  with  increase  in  the  value  of  the  respiratory 
coeflHent,  with  decrease  of  the  protective  organic  acids,  and  with  consequent 
increase  in  susceptibility  to  disease,  upholds  this  view,  discussing  certain 
implications  and  deductions. 

FIELD  CBOPS. 

Plat  competitioii  as  a  source  of  error  in  crop  tests*  T.  A.  Kibsselbach 
iJ<mr.  Amer.  8oc.  Affron.,  11  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  24^^47).— The  author  descrtbes 
Investigations  made  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  plat  competition  is  a  factor  in  crop  yield  tests. 
The  data  presented  were  secured  from  rate  of  planting  and  variety  tests  with 
wheat  oats,  and  com.  The  relative  yields  of  the  crops  compared  in  replicated 
blocks  containing  five  rows  for  the  small  grains  and  three  rows  for  com  were 
regarded  as  the  true  relative  values  for  the  particular  crops,  any  differences  in 
yidds  when  crops  were  grown  in  single  adjacent  rows  being  ascribed  to  plat 
competition.  In  recent  tests  the  outside  rows  of  the  blocks  were  discarded  and 
the  true  relative  yields,  practically  free  from  competition,  based  upon  the  re- 
maining rows.  The  small  grain  plats  were  replicated  50  times  and  the  com 
plats  8  or  more  times. 

It  is  stated  that  errors  resulting  from  plat  competition  appear  to  be  as  fully 
pronounced  in  many  cases  as  errors  resulting  from  soil  and  other  environmental 
variations.  The  general  conclusion  with  regard  to  comparative  yield  tests 
drawn  from  these  investigations  is  that  any  test  crop  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  crop  of  its  own  kind,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  competition  with  a  dis- 
similar cn^  for  moisture,  nutrients,  and  possibly  light 

The  prindi^efi  brought  out  to  these  tests  are  deemed  applicable  to  any  yield 
test  in  which  dlsslmUar  crops  are  to  be  compared.    "  This  may  be  accomplished 
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for  all  practical  purposes  by  sabstltuting  plats  containing  three  or  more  rofws 
for  single  row  plats  and  then  discarding  from  the  yield  test  the  outer  rows 
which  are  subject  to  conapetitl<m  with  the  adjoining  plats.  In  case  of  wide 
field  plats,  discarding  the  outer  rows  is  not  so  important  since  the  percentage 
^rror  for  the  entire  plat  caused  by  competition  would  be  much  lower.  The 
degree  of  error  resulting  from  such  competition  will  depend  primarily  upcm  the 
extent  to  which  the  crops  being  tested  differ  in  their  vegetative  characteri8tic& 
The  competition  will  also  vary  in  different  seasons." 

Experimental  error  in  field  trials,  T.  A.  Kiesselbach  (Jour.  Atner.  8oc. 
Agron,,  11  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  2S5-241). — ^Thls  paper,  a  contribution  from  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  comprises  a  reply  to  a  criticism  by  H.  H.  Love 
(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  635)  of  a  recent  publication  by  the  author  on  the  elimination 
of  experimental  error  in  field  trials  (E.  S.  R.,  S9,  p.  828). 

Relative  resistance  of  various  crops  to  alkali,  F.  S.  Haabis  and  D.  W.  Pitt- 
man  (Utah  8ta.  Bui.  168  (1919),  pp.  S-2S,  figs.  70).— The  authors  describe 
studies  of  the  relative  germination  and  early  growth  in  alkali  soil  of  different 
varieties  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  com,  pop  com,  millet,  beans,  and  sorghum,  and 
of  elnkora,  rye,  hairy  vetch,  cowpeas,  lentils,  alfalfa,  sweet,  red,  alsike,  and 
Egyptian  clover,  perennial  and  Italian  rye  grass,  Sudan  grass,  meadow  fescue, 
timothy,  orchard  grass,  Kentuclsy  blue  grass,  radish,  muskmelon,  turnip,  onion, 
kohl-rabl,  sugar  beets,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  rape.  The  chlorid,  carbonate, 
and  sulfate  of  sodium  were  each  employed  In  various  concentrations  ranging 
up  to  4,000,  8,000,  and  12,000  parts  per  mlUion  of  dry  soil,  respectively.  The 
soil  (Greenville  loam),  made  up  to  20  per  cent  moisture  on  a  dry  basis,  was 
placed  in  glass  tumblers  and  tai  seeds  planted  in  each  tumbler.  The  plants 
were  harvested  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  and  the  dry  weight  determined.  All 
tests  were  made  In  triplicate. 

The  results  secured  are  presented  in  the  form  of  graphs  which  show  the 
relative  dry  weight  of  the  crop  and  the  number  of  plants  germinated  for  eacb 
salt  concentration  as  compared  with  untreated  checks. 

Boswell  Winter,  Red  Rust  Proof,  Black  and  White  Tartar,  and  CJolorado  No.  9 
oats  in  the  order  named  were  found  to  be  more  nonreslstant  than  the  other 
varieties  tested.  The  growth  of  oats  was  stimulated  with  concentrations  up  to 
about  1,000  parts  per  million  of  chlorids,  2,000  parts  of  carbonates,  and  3,000 
parts  of  sulpha  tea  Turkey  Red  Wheat  was  the  most  resistant  variety  tested 
and  Velvet  Don  the  least  Einkom  was  slightly  less  resistant  than  most  of 
the  wheat  varieties.  Black  Hull-less  barley  was  the  most  resistant  and  Utah 
Winter  the  least  resistant  of  the  sorts  tested.  Rye  was  among  the  most  re- 
sistant crops. 

Corn  showed  toxicity  at  low  concentration,  although  some  crop  was  produced 
even  at  the  highest  concentration.  In  comparison  with  other  crops  corn  ap- 
peared to  be  affected  relatively  more  by  chlorids  than  by  carbonates  or  sulfates. 

Millet  exhibited  about  the  same  resistance  as  corn.  Collier  was  the  most 
tolerant  and  mllo  maize  the  least  tolerant  of  the  sorghums,  the  latter  being  the 
most  sensitive  plant  tested  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  grasses.  Hairy 
vetch  showed  a  relatively  greater  tolerance  for  chlorids  in  comparison  with  other 
crops. 

The  growth  of  alfalfa  was  retarded  by  slightly  lower  concentrations  than  was 
that  of  sweet  clover,  neither  crop  showing  unusual  resistance  in  the  seedling 
stage.  Large  seeded  plants  in  general  seemed  to  be  capable  of  better  germina- 
tion in  alkali  land  than  small  seeded  ones. 

The  growth  of  beans  was  stimulated  by  small  quantities  of  alkali,  while  It 
was  entirely  prohibited  at  higher  concentration.  The  rye  grasses  were  more 
tolerant  than  other  sorts,  while  Kentucky  blue  grass  was  the  least  tolerant  of  all 
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the  crops  under  investigation  and  orchard  grass  only  slightly  more  resistant 
Rape  showed  much  greater  tolerance  for  chlorids  than  for  carbonates  or  sul- 
phate&  Sugar  beets  were  stimulated  by  the  lower  concentrations  of  carbon- 
ates, but  were  affected  very  deleterlously  by  sulphates  and  somewhat  less  by 
chlorids.  Kohl-rabi  showed  marked  resistance  for  the  lower  concentrations  of 
sulphates,  but  was  decidedly  affected  by  even  the  lower  concentrations  of 
carbonates.  « 

These  results  are  held  to  indicate  that  concentrations  of  salts  added  to  the  soil 
greater  than  those  employed  in  these  tests  are  too  high  to  permit  a  satisfiurtory 
yield  of  ordinary  crops.  The  cereals  are  deemed  to  be  the  best  and  the  grasses 
the  poorest  crops  for  alkali  land,  while  among  the  forage  crops  examined,  vetch, 
cowpeas,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover  are  regarded  as  being  superior  to  the  grassea 
Altbou^  timothy  and  alsike  clover  are  generally  regarded  as  good  crops  for  wet 
land,  they  were  found  to  be  relatively  nonresistant  to  alkali  conditions  and  are 
deemed  unsuited  to  wet  alkali  land. 

[Groimd  water  control  on  permanent  meadows  as  related  to  qvantltjr 
and  quality  of  yield],  E.  F.  Simola  {Finska  Mosskulturfor.  Arsbok,  2S  {1919) f 
Ifo.  /,  pp.  52-109,  fig.  i). — The  experiments  reported  were  conducted  on  meadows 
Udd  down  on  drained  bog  soil  in  1900  with  a  seed  mixture  consisting  of  50  per 
cent  timothy,  17.5  per  cent  alsike  clover,  7.5  per  cent  red  clover,  12.5  per  cent 
meadow  fescue,  and  12.5  per  cent  orchard  grass.  The  ground  water  on  the  dif- 
terent  series  of  plats  was  held  at  0.5,  0.75  and  1  meter  (89.37  in.)  below  the 
surface  by  means  of  drainage  ditches  and  dams  within  them.  The  plats  used  in 
each  series  were  10,  20,  and  30  meters  in  width.  The  data  are  given  in  detail 
Iff  years  in  tabular  form. 

The  average  results  in  liay  production  for  the  nine  years  were  in  favor  of 
lowering  the  ground  water  level  to  0.5  meter.  Of  the  different  species  in  the 
peed  mixture  timothy  in  general  made  the  best  growth,  especially  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  year,  inclusive.  During  the  last  two  years  the  timothy  began  to 
decline.  The  third  year  of  the  experiment  its  growth  was  favored  to  some  ex- 
tent by  a  reducticm  of  the  clover  through  winter  injury.  The  average  stand  of 
this  grass  for  the  nine  years  was  83.63  per  cent.  As  compared  with  the  drainage 
of  one  meter  in  depth  the  stand  was  greater  by  5.39  per  cent  on  the  plats  drained 
(U>  meter  deep. 

The  stand  of  orchard  grass  varied  from  2.68  per  cent  the  first  year  to  19.25 
per  cent  the  second,  with  an  average  of  8.5  per  cent  for  the  nine  years.  Unlike 
thnothy  this  grass  produced  the  best  stand  on  the  plats  drained  to  a  depth  of 
one  meter,  the  average  difference  in  stand  being  5.16  per  cent  greater  as  com- 
pared with  the  d^th  of  0.5  meter. 

Meadow  fescue  produced  a  satisfactory  stand  the  first  three  years,  but  from 
that  time  on  it  became  unimportant  and  constituted  an  average  of  only  3.87  per 
cent  of  the  total  stand  for  the  period  of  the  experiment  The  growth  of  this 
grass  also  was  favored  to  a  great  extent  by  the  deeper  drainage. 

Red  clover  the  first  year  gave  a  stand  of  about  7.5  per  cent,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  proportion  in  the  seed  mixture,  but  the  fourth  year  it  had  practically 
disappeared.  The  best  growth  of  red  clover  was  made  where  the  land  was 
drained  to  a  depth  of  0.5  meter.  Alsike  clover  during  the  first  year  of  the 
experiment  constituted  11.3  per  cent  of  the  stand,  which  dropped  to  only  1.46 
per  cent  the  second  year  and  to  nearly  a  total  decline  the  third  year.  It  made 
the  best  stand  on  the  land  with  the  shallowest  drainage.  The  results  did  not 
dx)w  that  alsike  is  superior  to  red  clover  on  lowland  soils. 

The  principal  grasses  appearing  from  self-seeding  were  blue  grass,  Poa 
pnUenHs,  redtop,  tufted  hair  grass  {Aira  cwtfpUosa),  sheep's  fescue,  and 
CiikunainvstU  stricta.    The  self-seeded  grasses  reached  a  minimum  of  &51 
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per  cent  of  the  stand  the  ninth  year,  with  only  1.14  per  cent  as  an  av^age  for 
the  entire  period.  The  stand  of  weeds,  which  for  the  nine  years  was  0.50  per 
cent,  increased  i)erceptlbly  during  the  last  two  years,  and  generally  also  with 
the  depth  of  drainage  and  the  width  of  the  plats.  The  more  common  weeds 
were  Taraxacum  officinale^  Ranunculus  acer,  R.  repena,  Rumex  acetosetUt,  R. 
acetosa,  and  Scutellaria  ffalericulata. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  hay 'In  this  experiment  Indicated  a  content  of  0.52 
per  cent  of  lime,  1.15  per  cent  of  potash,  0.29  per  cent  of  phosphoric  add,  1.5 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  26.73  per  cent  of  fiber. 

Report  of  the  division  of  ai^ronomy  and  plant  breeding,  H.  B.  Oowgill 
(Ann,  Rpt  Insular  Expt.  Bta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1918,  pp.  78- 
95,  96-104). ^-Thls  describes  the  progress  of  sugar-cane  breeding  projects  and 
of  fertilizer  experiments  with  sugar  cane  conducted  at  the  station  for  the  year 
ended  June  30, 1918,  in  continuation  of  similar  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.i 
89,  p.  33).  Observations  on  the  types  and  variations  In  the  tobacco  grown  on 
the  Island  are  also  noted. 

In  the  cross-pollination  work  15  successful  crosses  were  made  from  which 
1,794  seedlings  were  secured.  Otaheite  and  Crystallina  were  again  used  as 
seed  parents,  while  the  pollinators  included  B-4,59e,  B-^7,  B-3,412,  D-117, 
D-109,  and  P.  R.  207.  The  viability  of  the  seed  of  most  of  the  varieties  was 
relatively  low,  both  when  cross-  and  open-pollinated.  Tassels  of  Crystallina 
and  D-117  bagged  for  self-pollination  failed  to  produce  any  viable  seed.  Tas- 
sels of  D-109  and  I>-117  which  were  bagged  with  tassels  of  Crystallina  for  the 
cross-pollination  of  the  latter  also  produced  no  germlnable  seed.  Seedlings 
produced  by  cross-pollination  in  1916  and  planted  in  separate  lots  according  to 
parentage  are  briefly  described  and  the  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  parent 
varieties  Indicated. 

Selections  were  made  from  the  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1917  seedlings  for  prop- 
agation and  further  selection.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  ten  most 
prondsing  selections  from  the  1913  and  1914  seedlings,  which  are  now  regarded 
as  new  varieties.  Certain  varieties  isolated  from  the  1912  seedlings  were 
grown  both  in  the  field  and  as  cultivated  plant  cane,  the  most  proml^ng  sorts 
being  P.  R.  209,  P.  R.  219,  P.  R.  260,  P.  R.  271,  and  P.  R.  292, 

Tests  of  foreign  seedling  cane  varieties  to  determine  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  the  new  cane  disease  have  failed  to  reveal  any  immune  varieties.  Compara- 
tive variety  tests  made  at  Central  Coloso  resulted  in  yields  ranging  ftom  18 
tons  of  cane  per  cuerda  (about  0.98  acre)  for  I>-109  to  34.9  tons  for  B-4,596, 
as  compared  with  about  26  tons  for  Rayada  and  21.2  tons  for  Crystallina. 
Similar  tests  conducted  at  Central  Cambalache  resulted  in  yields  ranging  from 
137.5  quintals  (about  14.9  tons)  per  cuerda  for  B-347  to  455  quintals  for  D-117, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  296  quintals  for  Riyada,  A  lot  of  1,500  first- 
generation  seedlings  was  transferred  In  bamboo  pots  to  a  disease-infected  field 
at  Central  Coloso  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  disease-resistant  strains,  but  the 
entire  lot  became  so  heavily  Infected  that  It  was  plowed  up  before  maturity. 

In  fertilizer  experiments  conducted  at  the  station  the  highest  average  yield, 
22.81  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  for  the  seasons  of  1914-15  to  1917-18,  inclusive, 
was  secured  from  an  application  of  a  fertilizer  containing  two  parts  of  phos- 
phorus to  one  part  each  of  nitrogen  and  potassium.  Cooperative  fertilizer  tests 
conducted  at  CJentral  CJoloso  resulted  in  a  maximum  average  yield  of  18.64  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  for  the  limed  and  unllmed  series  ftom  an  application  of  60 
lbs.  each  of  NHs  and  PaOs,  and  30  lbs.  of  KsO.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  of 
these  and  earlier  experiments  made  on  similar  soil  indicate  that  potash  is  not 
an  essential  ingredient  in  commercial  fertilizer  for  this  soil,  while  phosphoric 
acid  is  also  of  little  value.    Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  deemed  a  very  good  form 
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of  commercial  nitrogen  for  use  on  sugar-cane  soils.  Based  on  the  estimated 
coBt  of  the  Tarions  fertilizer  treatments  entering  into  the  experiment,  it  is  con- 
duded  that  the  Increase  in  yield  following  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  fer- 
tfliier  was  not  snfflcient  to  pay  their  cost 

[Fldd  crop  prodaction  in  Caba]«  M.  Calytko  {EHac,  Expt,  Affron.  [Cuba}, 
Informe  IBll-^lS,  pp.  Sl-lSl,  226-296,  S08-SS0,  SSJh68S,  428-^431,  4S9^6,  flffs. 
iiS).~Rather  detailed  information  is  given  relative  to  the  production  of 
cereals,  beans,  root  crops,  leguminous  and  nonleguminous  forage  plants,  pea- 
nuts, fiber  plants,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco  in  Cuba. 

[Report  of  agronomy  work  at  the  Guam  Station,  1918],  G.  Bbioqs 
{(hum  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp,  29^6,  88^42,  43,  44,  pis.  4), — This  describes  the  con- 
tiniiation  of  work  with  field  crops  $dong  the  same  general  lines  as  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  827). 

A  comparison  of  different  ratoon  crops  of  Kafir  com  and  sorghum  showed 
that  the  stalks  gradually  lost  in  height  and  circumference  except  for  the  last 
cmp,  which  was  produced  during  the  least  rain.  In  a  test  of  grain  sorghum 
varieties  fbr  forage  the  best  results  were  secured  with  white  mllo  maize  and 
Daiso^  which  produced  10.S2  and  10.5  tons  of  forage  per  acre,  reeq;>ectively. 
Darso  and  Schrock  Kafir  are  said  to  have  produced  the  best  quality  forage. 
Both  side  branches  and  suckers  were  produced  on  certain  crops  in  early 
plantings,  while  later  plantings  were  entirely  free  from  them.  The  grain 
sofghmos  were  seriously  troubled  with  insect  pests  and  failed  to  mature 
seed  in  plantings  made  on  new  ground.  Black  Amber  and  so-called  Bed 
Amber  sweet  sorghum  produced  8.75  and  13.65  tons  of  forage  per  acre, 
teqieetively.  Sudan  grass  sown  in  drills  produced  four  cuttings  during  the 
year  with  yields  of  green  forage  amounting  to  9.88,  4.18,  2.18,  and  8.87  tons 
per  acre  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  cutting,  resi)ectlvely.  A  fifth 
witting  made  89  dajrs  later  produced  7.8  tons.  The  lowest  yields  were  secured 
toing  the  wet  season. 

All  varieties  of  cotton  were  pruned  back  to  a  distance  of  15  in.  and  a  ratoon 
crop  secured  ranging  in  yield  from  152.7  Iba  of  seed  cotton  per  acre  for 
AriEoua-Egyptian  to  699.1  lbs.  for  Guam-Egyptian.  HartsviUe  and  Covington- 
Toole,  xsphkud  types,  produced  540.9  and  468.8  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively. 
Practically  all  Hawaiian-Egyptian  plants  were  killed  by  the  pruning.  Guam- 
Egyptain  is  said  to  be  strictly  an  upland  variety  and  not  an  Egyptian  type. 

The  rice  crop  was  an  entire  failure,  due  to  insect  attack. 

Velyet  beans,  cowpeas,  mung  beans,  and  soy  beans  have  been  successfully 
employed  as  green  manure  crops.  Velvet  beans  have  been  the  most  eflective 
of  the  cover  crops  tested  for  keeping  down  weeds,  preventing  erosion,  and  for 
perman«icy.  Whippoorwill  cowpeas  iwroved  superior  to  Blackeye.  Velvet 
beans  planted  on  com  ground  with  the  vines  supported  on  stakes  produced 
2L6  bn.  of  seed  per  acre  the  first  picking,  as  compared  with  9.54  bu.  from 
vines  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground.  Determination  of  the  shelling  percentage 
of  a  number  of  cover  crops  gave  the  following  average  results :  Cowpeas  69.2 
per  cent,  mung  beans  54.7,  velvet  beans  56.25,  soy  beans  60,  Jack  beans  54.8, 
pigeon  peas  62.5,  and  a  garden  variety  of  string  pole  beans  66J2  per  cent 

Otoervations  on  the  effect  of  shade  and  fertilizers  on  tobacco  and  on  the 
cootM  of  insect  enemies  of  the  crop  have  he&i  continued  for  three  years, 
and  are  believed  to  Justify  the  following  conclusions:  Shading  tobacco  with 
coconut  leaves  did  not  prove  beneficial,  but  reduced  yields,  although  the 
number  of  first-class  leaves  was  increased  to  some  extent  during  the  long,  dry 
periods.  Commercial  fertilizers  increased  the  total  yield  of  tobacco  11.58 
per  cent,  but  have  not  increased  the  percentage  of  marketable  leaf.  The  use 
of  lead  arsenate  spray  and  fertilizers  on  the  same  plats  resulted  in   the 
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highest  yleML  and  quality  of  tobacco  leaves.  Imported  improved  varieties  of 
tobacco  made  a  better  showing  the  first  year  than  did  the  native  sorts  the 
last  two  year& 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  in  Uganda,  1918],  S.  Simpson  and  A.  R.  Mor- 
gan (Ann.  RpU  Dept,  Agr,  Uganda,  1918,  pp.  6-10,  IS,  95-28,  90,  5i).— This  re- 
port contains  information  relative  to  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
corn,  and  wheat  in  the  Protectorate,  together  with  the  results  of  field  tests 
with  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat  at  different  ezperim^ital  centers. 

[The  prodaction  of  oleaginous  plants  in  the  French  colonial  posses- 
sions], F.  DB  Roxjx  ET  AL.  (Oonff.  Agr.  Colon.  {Parii},  1918,  Compt.  Rend.  Trav., 
vol.  2,  pp.  6S9y  figs.  6). — ^Detailed  information  is  given  relative  to  the  production 
and  exploitation  of  peanuts,  castor  bean,  sesame,  cotton  seed,  karite  (BMiyro- 
apermum  parkii),  palm  {EUHa  guineenHs),  coconut,  olive,  and  miscellaneous 
plants  in  French  Africa,  Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  and  Indo-Ohina.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  oleaginous  plants  produced  in  the  Belgian  Kongo  and  of 
the  cotton-seed  oil  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Growing  alfalfa  in  western  Kansas,  O.  R.  Wexks  {Kansas  Sta.  Ore  7S 
{1919),  pp.  10,  figs.  4)- — This  describes  cultural  methods  and  field  practices  em- 
ployed in  growing  the  crop.  Measures  for  the  prevention  of  injury  to  alfallte 
from  grasshoppers  and  rodents  are  also  noted. 

Gross-fertilization  in  alfalfa,  L.  R  Waldbon  {Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  11 
{1919),  No.  6,  pp.  259-266). —FreVLminBry  experiments  conducted  at  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  are  described  which  were  planned  to  secure  data 
on  the  amount  of  cross-fertilization  occurring  between  Medicago  sativa  and 
M.  falcata.  Flowering  records  indicated  that  7.48  per  cent  of  the  Pi  xirog^iy 
of  M.  sativa  parentage  were  hybrid  in  character,  as  comi)ared  with  42.7  per 
cent  from  M.  falcata.  It  is  thought  that  the  disparity  was  due  principally 
to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  both  flowers  and  pollen  in  M.  falcata^  A  sli^t 
but  rather  significant  negative  correlation  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
amount  of  seed  produced  in  the  parent  plants  and  the  extent  of  cross  pollination. 

A  factor  analysis  of  barley,  n,  Q.  von  Ubisch  {Ztschr.  Induktive  Abstain, 
u.  Vererbungslehre,  21  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  65-111,  figs.  19). — ^This  supplements 
work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  639),  embracing  observations  on  the 
behavior  of  additional  character  in  barley  crosses,  including  the  brittleness  of 
the  rachis,  length  of  the  haulm,  adherence  and  nonadherence  of  the  glomes 
to  the  epicarp,  color  of  the  glume,  and  nature  of  the  basal  bristles,  together 
with  notes  on  the  correlation  between  haulm  length  and  length  of  grain  and 
density  of  spike.  The  gametic  composition  of  16  sorts  of  barley  with  respect 
to  the  characters  studied  is  presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  author  concludes  that  on  the  whole,  three  splitting  types  of  barley  can 
be  distinguished  as  follows:  (1)  The  ordinary  type  in  whidi  n  factor  i>air8 
give  rise  to  an  n-hybrid  division,  to  which  belong  the  row  factor  Zz  splitting 
into  3  two-rowed  individuals:  1  six-rowed  individual,  and  the  fiactor  pair  for 
toothing,  OgO'g',  which  splits  in  the  ratio  of  15  toothed :  1  not  toothed  indi- 
vidual ;  (2)  the  type  in  which  two  genes  must  come  together  in  order  that  a 
character  may  be  expressed  to  which  belong  the  factor  pairs  for  brittleness 
BbRr,  grain  length,  UuVv,  in  the  absence  of  o,  and  the  hood  factor  K  whidh 
gives  rise  to  hoodedness  only  in  the  presence  of  A' ;  and  (8),  tbe  type  in  wblA 
the  relationship  remains  in  the  ratio  of  3:1  evea  when  a  large  number  of 
factors  are  Involved,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  single  dominant  factor.  The 
density  of  the  spike,  grain  length,  and  length  of  haulm  were  all  found  to  be 
included  in  the  third  type. 

Mariont  barley,  with  a  dlscnssion  of  barley  cnltnre  in  OaUfcwnia,  Q.  W. 
Hbndbt  {California  Sta.  Bui  S12  {1919),  pp.  57-109,  figs.  i9).— This  buUetin 
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comprises  a  description  and  comparison  with  other  varieites  of  Marlout  barley, 
said  to  possess  remarkable  drought  resistant  properties  and  to  have  been 
extensively  grown  by  the  Romans  in  Egypt  Cultural  methods  and  field  prac- 
tices employed  in  growing  the  crop  in  California  are  also  described.  Charac- 
ters possessed  by  Mariout  barley  which  are  deemed  superior  to  those  of  com- 
mon barley  include  greater  drought  resistance,  better  results  from  spring 
planting,  more  economical  use  of  soil  moisture,  less  shattering,  earlier  ripen- 
ing, better  quality  of  hay,  a  higher  percentage  of  grain  by  weii^t,  and  a 
lUl^ier  avtt^ge  yield  for  a  i>eriod  of  nine  years  at  University  Farm.  Mariout 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  cool  mountainous  districts,  and  does  not  witlistand 
winttf-flooding  so  well  as  common  barley.  It  is  said  to  equal  the  latter  in 
malting  value. 

Biennial  cropping  with  barley  has  been  found  more  profitable  than  annual 
crondng  wh^i  the  annual  precipitation  is  less  than  16  in.,  while  annual  crop- 
Iring  is  deemed  best  with  a  rainfall  of  more  than  18  in.  The  use  of  the  com- 
bined harvester  is  said  to  be  limited  to  regions  of  low  humidity  and  where  rain 
does  not  occur  during  the  harvest  season.  The  average  loss  through  shattering 
tram  its  use  amounted  to  about  18  bu.  per  acre.  This  loss  can  be  ^minated 
by  the  use  of  the  self-binder.  It  is  estimated  that  under  pre-war  conditions 
it  cost  $22.79  to  produce  and  sell  an  acre  of  barley  using  the  combined  harvester 
system  and  $26.13  using  the  self-binder,  while  the  gross  per  acre  values  of  the 
aTerage  crops  produced  under  the  two  systems  amounted  to  $26.95  and  $88.18, 
respectively.  The  average  net  saving  per  acre  from  the  use  of  the  self-binder 
was  estimated  to  be  $2.84. 

The  hulled  and  hnlless  barley  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  A.  ScHUUS  (Ber. 
Dett.  Boi.  GeseU^  94  (19X6),  No.  8,  pp.  einSlQ,  pi.  i).— The  author  reviews  the 
eridenoe  relative  to  the  nomenclature  of  barley  among  the  ancients,  and  con- 
chides  that  the  Egyptians  had  one  or  more  definite  terms  to  distinguish  the 
naked  form  from  the  hulled  type. 

Climatic  adaptations  of  the  white  tepary  bean,  6.  W.  Hendst  (Jour.  Amer, 
Soe,  AgrcfU^  11  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  247-262,  pi.  i).--This  paper,  a  contribution 
from  the  California  Experiment  Station,  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  white 
tepary  bean  (PhaseoUts  acutifoUus  var.  latifoliuM)  to  its  climatic  environment, 
with  particular  reference  to  its  reaction  to  the  cool  coast  climates  of  central 
tnd  northern  CaUfomia. 

On  the  basis  of  observations  made  at  several  experimental  centers  in  the 
State,  it  is  concluded  that  in  the  cool  climates  of  the  central  and  northern 
California  coast  districts  tepary  beans  develop  abnormally.  The  white  tepary  is 
mote  prolific  than  varieties  of  P.  vulgaria  in  the  semlarid  interior  districts,  but 
less  prolific  in  the  central  and  northern  subhumid  coast  districts.  It  is  stated 
tliat  the  preblossoming,  blossoming,  and  life  periods  are  each  functions  of 
dimate,  being  longer  in  cool  than  in  warm  climates,  and  being  either  in- 
<!rea8ed  or  diminished  as  the  planting  date  causes  them  to  occur  during  cool 
or  warm  weather. 
Two  systems  of  com  breeding,  A.  N.  Hume  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui  184 
(1919),  pp.  70-87).— This  bulletin  describes  experimental  work  begun  in  1912 
iQ  which  observations  were  made  on  the  system  of  corn  breeding  employed  at 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  (E.  8.  R.,  17,  p.  26)  whereby  the  separate  rows 
vere  i^nted  with  seed  from  separate  mother  ears,  all  the  stalks  of  the  even- 
cambered  rows  detasseled,  and  the  seed  ears  selected  from  the  highest  yielding 
»TeD-numbered  rows  as  compared  with  a  system  of  simple  ear-row  selection 
vitboot  detasseling. 

Tbe  average  yield  for  the  liighest  yielding  rows  in  the  Illinois  system  was 
S2  bu.  per  acre  and  for  the  lowest  yielding  rows  28.6  bu.,  with  a  general 
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average  of  40.5  bu.  In  the  second  system  the  highest-yielding  rows  produced 
on  the  average  52.4  bu.  and  the  lowest  26.5  bu.,  with  a  general  average  of  39.7 
biL  Check  rows  planted  with  bulk  seed  of  the  same  variety  as  the  sin^e-ear 
selections  produced  on  the  average  37.3  bu. 

During  1913,  1914,  and  1915  a  direct  comparison  was  made  between  seed 
selected  from  the  highest  yielding  rows  of  the  detasseled  plat,  seed  from 
remnants  of  the  highest  yielding  mother  ears  selected  from  plats  with  no  de- 
tasseled rows,  and  seed  from  mass  selected  ears  in  order  to  determine  their 
relative  yielding  ability.  Average  yields  were  secured  amounting  to  40.7,  41.^ 
and  40.9  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  indicating  a  slight  superiority  for  seed 
from  remnants  of  high  yielding  ears.  A  possible  "  leveling  "  effect  of  cross-pol- 
lination is  pointed  out  which  it  is  held  may  tend  to  obscure  differences  in  the 
yielding  ability  of  seed  from  the  different  sources  indicated. 

The  author  concludes  that  for  practical  purposes  corn  breeding  Is  **  a  process 
of  se^Ling  out  the  highest  yielding  '  mother '  ears,  usually  by  planting  the  same 
in  ear  rows,  and  of  later  planting  the  renmants  of  these  ears  and  the  progeoj 
thereof  under  such  conditions  that  they  will  dominate  production." 

Steps  for  conducting  a  com  breeding  plat  along  these  lines  are  suggested  for 
South  Dakota  conditions. 

The  relation  of  certain  ear  characters  to  yield  in  corny  H.  H.  Bigoab 
{Jour.  Atner.  Soc,  Affron,,  11  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  280-^4) .^^Thls  paper,  a  contri- 
bution from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reports  the  results  of  observations  on  the  relation  between  yield  and  length 
and  weight  of  ear,  number  of  rows  of  kernels,  and  shelling  percentage  in  Ave 
varieties  of  com  grown  at  five  different  points. 

It  is  stated  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  special  relation  between  yield  and 
the  number  of  rows  and  shelling  percentage.  The  length  and  weight  of  ears 
showed  positive  correlations  with  yield,  but  they  were  not  consistently  large. 
The  character  of  length  appeared  to  be  somewhat  significant  for  some  of  the 
varieties.  It  is  concluded  that,  "the  results  would,  on  the  whole,  indicate 
that  there  is  no  well-marked  basis  for  using  ear  characters  to  indicate  yield 
possiblUtles.'* 

Inheritance  of  fasdation  in  the  nudze  spike,  O.  Lo  Pbiobb  {8taz.  8per. 
Agr.  Italy  51  {1918)^  No.  9-12,  pp.  415-4S0) .—This  comprises  a  general  review 
of  the  work  of  other  investigators,  together  with  that  done  at  the  agriculturab 
experiment  station  of  Modena  (Italy).  A  bibliography  of  26  titles  is  ai^pended. 
See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  B.,  41,  p.  640). 

Cotton  culture  in  Peru,  V.  Mabib  {El  OuUivo  dei  Algodon  en  el  Pern, 
Lima,  Peru:  Imp.,  Bol.  Cien.,  Arts.,  e  Indus.,  1918,  pp.  69). — This  comj^ses  a 
general  account  of  the  industry  in  Peru. 

Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act  of  August  11,  1916«  as  amended  July  24«  1919. — Re- 
vised  regulations  for  cotton  warehouses  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Sec.  Cira. 
US  {1919),  pp.  41). — ^Bevised  rules  and  regulations  for  cotton  warehouses 
(B.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  805)  promulgated  September  15,  1919,  are  presented.  The 
amended  text  of  the  act  is  included. 

Natural  cross-poUination  in  milo,  R.  E.  Kabpeb  and  A.  B.  CJonneb  {Jour, 
Amer.  Soo.  Agron.,  11  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  £57-^d).— Preliminary  observations 
made  during  1917  and  1918  at  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  are  held  to  in- 
dicate that  an  average  of  6  per  cent  natural  cross-fertilization  occurred  In 
white  milo  maize  plants  which  had  been  mechanically  introduced  into  a  plat 
of  yellow  milo  maize.  It  Is  thought,  however,  that  where  a  pure  strain  is 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  another  field  which  might  contaminate  it  the  amount  of 
iTossing  in  the  outer  rows  would  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 
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Hie  dtetributton  of  drj  matter  and  nitrogen  in  the  potato  tuber. — 
Tarie^,  King  Edward,  M.  D.  Gltnne  and  V.  Q.  Jackson  {Jour.  Agr.  Sci. 
[Englandh  9  {1919),  No,  S,  pp.  257-258,  figs.  15).— The  authors  descrihe  investi- 
gations made  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  during  1918  on  the  dis- 
tritnition  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  in  different  parts  of  the  potato  tuber, 
BQgBested  by  studies  of  the  best  method  of  sampling  potatoes.  The  data  are 
presented  in  tabular  form  and  fully  discussed.  The  results  secured  have  been 
snmmaiiaed  as  fbUows: 

"The  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  potato  tuber  is  lowest  in  the  akin  and 
increases  to  the  inner  cortical  layer,  the  zone  containing  the  greater  part  of  the 
Tiscular  system,  and  decreases  toward  the  center  of  the  tuber.  In  each  sone 
the  proportion  of  dry  matter  is  tilgher  toward  the  umbilical  than  the  terminal 
end  of  the  tuber.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  fresh  material  tends  to 
decrease  from  the  skin  to  the  inner  cortical  layer  and  to  increase  In  the  medul- 
lary zone.  Thus  it  increases  from  zone  to  zone  In  the  opposite  direction  to 
tlie  dry  matter.  Nitrogen  tends  to  increase  with  dry  matter  from  the  terminal 
to  the  nmbilical  end.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  starch  grains 
densest  in  the  region  of  the  vascular  system,  and  decreasing  toward  the  center 
and  surface  of  the  tuber.  A  high  degree  of  correlation  is  found  between  the 
specific  gravity  and  percentage  dry  matter  of  whole  tubers.  For  purposes  of 
aampling  the  method  of  taking  two  radially  oi^x>sed  sectors,  or  two  diagonally 
opposed  ei^ths,  was  far  more  accurate  than  the  coring  method.** 

MariLeting  Nebraska  potatoes,  J.  O.  Rankin  {Nebraska  Sta.  Circ  9  {1919), 
9f.  S-^t,  figs,  16). — ^This  comprises  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  commercial  grower,  including  information  on  the  best  time 
and  method  of  marketing  the  crop,  the  proper  loading  of  cars,  inspection  and 
grading,  collecting  and  billing,  care  in  transit,  and  United  States  Rcdlway  regu- 
lations governing  the  handling  of  perishable  freight 

Storage  of  potatoes^  O.  Butler  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Circ.  20  {1919),  pp. 
%,  figs.  2). — The  author  discusses  briefly  the  effect  of  temperature,  aeration,  and 
Immldlty  upon  stored  potatoes,  and  the  storage  of  potatoes  in  cellars  and  pits, 
both  for  seed  and  for  domestic  use. 

Report  of  the  German  Potato  Cnltnre  Station,  1918,  G.  von  Ecken- 
BBCHB  {Ztschr.  8pirUu9indus.,  1919,  ErgS/nzK  pp.  05).— This  comprises  a  de- 
tailed r^x>rt  of  the  exi>erlmental  work  conducted  by  this  station  with  20  va- 
rieties of  potatoes  at  87  outlying  experimental  fields,  situated  in  15  Provinces. 
Variety  testa  with  early,  medium,  and  late  sorts,  conducted  at  Kloster  Had- 
menleben  by  F.  Heine,  are  also  noted. 

Kotes  on  the  cultivation  of  ragi  (Elensine  coracana)  t  F.  G.  Sfbing  and 
J.  K.  MiLSUK  {Agr.  Bui.  Fed.  Malay  States,  7  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  164-161).— 
The  production  of  the  crop  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  described. 

The  after-ripening  and  germination  of  rice  harvested  at  different  stages 
of  development,  M.  Kond5  {Ber.  Ohara  Inst.  Tjandw.  Forsch.,  1  {1918),  No.  9, 
fp.  S61~987). — ^The  author  describes  observations  on  the  viability  and  vigor 
of  rice  of  different  degrees  of  maturity,  both  immediately  after  harvest  and 
after  storage.  The  rice  was  harvested  at  intervals  in  its  growth  designated  as 
the  milk,  the  yellow  ripe,  the  fully  ripe,  and  the  dead  ripe  stages. 

Seed  harvested  in  the  milk  stage  and  germinated  immediately  was  found 
to  be  viable  but  to  lack  in  vigor.  Storage  for  about  15  days  after  preliminary 
drying  or  for  a  month  without  drying  resulted  in  quite  satisfactory  germination. 
The  germination  of  the  yellow  ripe  grain  was  also  markedly  improved  after  from 
one  to  tliree  months'  storage.  Fully  ripened  grain  germinated  quite  well  imme- 
^tdy  aft^  iMU^^  but  showed  greater  viability  a  month  later.    Dead  ripe 
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grain  germinated  very  readily  immediately  after  liarvest  and  was  not  materially 
benefited  by  storage.  Grain  stored  in  a  dry  condition  completed  the  ripening 
process  much  more  rapidly  than  that  stored  without  preliminary  drying,  but  the 
latter  showed  greater  viability  and  vigor.  The  storage  of  unripe  grain  in  the 
panicle  was  found  to  be  detrimental,  in  many  cases,  to  after-ripening.  Dry- 
ing in  the  sun  increased  the  viability  of  freshly  harvested  grain,  especially  in 
the  case  of  that  harvested  in  the  milk  and  yellow  ripe  stages.  Diffused  sun- 
light had  no  effect  upon  the  viability  of  fully  ripened  grain,  but  exerted  a  fav- 
orable influence  upon  immature  seed.  The  greater  the  degree  of  maturity  and 
the  further  advanced  the  ripening  process  and  the  drying  of  the  grain  the  more 
rapid  and  uniform  was  the  germination  and  the  greater  was  the  viability  and 
vigor  of  the  seed.  Many  seeds  harvested  in  the  milk  stage  failed  to  develop 
the  plumule,  while  in  seeds  harvested  at  the  other  stages  of  develc^ment 
the  radicle  was  often  lacking. 

Sorghuins  for  silage  and  hay,  R.  L.  Stewart  (Neto  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  119 
{1919),  pp.  20,  figs,  5).— -The  production  of  sorghum  for  forage  in  New  Mexico 
chiefly  as  a  dry-land  crop,  is  described,  including  reports  by  county  agents. 
In  variety  tests  with  both  grain  and  sweet  sorghums,  yields  of  silage  were  se- 
cured ranging  from  2.83  tons  per  acre  for  Sudan  durra  to  14.64  tons  for  Japa- 
nese or  Honey  sweet  sorghums,  while  the  latter  produced  more  than  21  tons  per 
acre  at  the  station  in  1918.  It  is  stated  that  the  crop  is  valuable  both  as  a  silage 
crop  and  as  a  second  or  catch  crop  for  the  warmer  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
State. 

Sngar  cane  cnltnre  in  Porto  Rico,  F.  S.  Kable  (Insular  Expt,  Sta.,  DepU 
Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  Circ.  11  {1919),  Spanish  Ed.,  pp.  S-24,  figs,  11), — 
This  comprises  a  rather  popular  account  of  the  cultural  methods  and  field  prac- 
tices employed  in  growing  the  crop  In  the  island. 

Establishing  Kanred  wheat  in  Kansas,  S.  C.  Salmon  (Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  74 
(1919),  pp.  16,  figs.  8). — ^Thls  comprises  an  account  of  the  history,  characteris- 
tics, adaptations,  and  performance  of  Kanred  winter  wheat  developed  by  the 
station,  together  with  suggestions  to  Kansas  wheat  growers  as  to  how  the  new 
variety  may  be  best  substituted  for  those  sorts  now  grown  in  the  State,  and 
reports  from  growers. 

The  naked  wheats  of  the  ancient  E^^yptians,  A.  Schtjlz  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot, 
QeseU.,  S4  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  601--607,  figs.  5).— Briefly  reviewing  the  literature 
dealing  with  remnants  of  naked  wheat  found  in  Egypt  thought  to  have  come 
down  from  the  ancients,  the  author  concludes  that  the  number  of  such  r^n- 
nants  is  not  large,  and  that  at  present  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  pn^rly 
classify  them. 

Important  factors  in  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  A.  Boss  {Jour.  Farm 
Boon.,  1  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  SSSS,  fig.  i).— -Labor,  land,  seed,  machinery,  and 
other  general  costs  of  producing  wheat  in  Minnesota,  as  shown  in  a  bulletin 
by  Peck,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  41,  p.  91),  are  briefly  reviewed. 

The  work  of  the  conunittee  on  seed  stocks*  R.  A.  Oaklet  {Jour.  Anwr. 
Boo.  Agron.,  11  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  «S?l-i?29).— This  paper,  a  contribution  from  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  the 
activities  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look 
after  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  seeds  during  the  vmr. 

Seed  Reporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Seed  Rptr.,  3  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  12).— The 
principal  features  of  this,  the  final  issue  of  this  publication.  Include  informa^ 
tion  relative  to  the  millet  seed  outlook ;  a  summary  of  vegetable  and  field  seed 
stocks,  receipts,  sales,  exports,  and  imports;  estimated  seed  requirements  and 
sources  of  supply  of  corn,  beans,  small  grains,  peanuts,  potatoes,  grain  sorghums. 
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cuwpeas,  soy  beans,  and  cott<m ;  and  articles  on  Some  of  the  Services  Rendered 
I7  Field  Seedsmen,  by  O.  O.  Edler,  and  on  Seed  Wheat  and  Seed  Oat  Situa- 
tkm  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains,  by  C.  W.  Warburton.  Statistical  data  are 
also  presented  on  imports  of  clover  seed;  estimated  amount  of  field  pea, 
millet,  and  forage  sorghum  seed  secured  from  different  sources ;  movement  and 
qnality  of  doyer  and  grass  seed;  imports  of  forage  plant  seeds  permitted 
entiy  into  the  United  States ;  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  Kentucky  blue  grass 
seed  prices;  and  exports  of  clover  and  timothy  seed.  Information  relative  to 
stocks  of  Italian  red  clov^  and  alfalfa  seed,  stocks  and  prices  of  Maine  seed 
potatoes,  Canadian  standards  for  seed  grain,  importations  of  seed  wheat  and 
seed  oats  from  Canada,  and  vegetable  seed  crops  in  California  is  briefly  noted* 

HOBTICTTLTCrSE. 

[Report  of  the  horticulturist],  G.  Bbioos  {Guam  Sta,  Rpi.  1918,  pp.  4&-6S, 
S|^,  pk  1). — ^A  pn^ress  report  on  cultural  experiments  with  fruits,  vegetables, 
coconnts,  bananas,  and  coffee,  including  notes  on  plant  acquisitions,  seed  and 
pUnt  distribution,  and  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  coconut  and  copra  in- 
dustry in  Guam. 

Among  the  results  noted  for  the  year  it  was  demonstrated  that  lemons  can 
thMj  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  thereby  simplifying  the  perpetuation  and 
increase  of  desirable  strains.  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  in  the 
plant  house  in  grafting  young  female  papaya  shoots  upon  young  papaya  plants. 
AlthoQ^  no  field  tests  have  been  conducted  as  yet,  this  method  appears 
promising  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  male  plants  from  papaya  orchards* 
QiUy  a  few  male  plants  are  needed  for  pollinating  purposes,  whereas  the  per- 
centage of  males  resulting  from  a  seedling  orchard  is  frequently  large. 

Tbe  roselle  {Hibiaous  sabdoriffa),  the  calices  of  which  are  valuable  for 
making  sauce,  jelly,  and  wine,  as  well  as  Alberia  gardneri,  a  small  tree  native 
of  India,  the  small  bla<^  fruits  of  which  are  useful  for  making  jelly  and  sauce, 
iwre  been  successfully  grown  at  the  station.  The  roselle  has  met  with  favor 
on  Uie  island  and  is  being  propagated  for  distribution.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
Uie  leaves  also  of  this  plant  may  be  used  for  making  Jelly  or  for  greens,  being 
prepared  like  spinach.  The  Smooth  Cayenne  pineapple  introduced  by  the  sta- 
tion has  proved  far  superior  to  the  native  variety,  and  the  area  devoted  to 
this  crop  over  the  island  has  been  largely  increased. 

In  a  small  fertilizer  test,  ammonium  sulphate  gave  superior  results  in  pro- 
notisg  tbe  growth  of  pineapide  plants.  Bone  meal  was  second  best.  No 
diflteteoce  was  noticeable  between  sodium  nitrate,  acid  phosphate,  or  bam- 
IM  manure  plats,  but  they  were  all  superior  to  the  check  plat.  Chicken  ma- 
ove  more  than  doubled  the  yield  of  papaya  trees  when  applied  once  a  month 
»t  tbe  rate  per  tree  of  6.5  lbs.  when  wet  or  3  lbs.  when  dry.  Manuring  im- 
proved the  quality  of  papayas  to  a  marked  extent.  The  unfertilized  Mada- 
Ittcar  varied  yielded  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  unfertilized  Hawaiian 
»Mtety,  but  there  was  only  a  slight  difference  in  yield  between  the  two  va- 
rieties under  fertilization.  The  Madagascar  variety  was  superior  in  quality, 
^^th  thicker  flesh  and  a  smaller  seed  cavity.  In  a  cooperative  fertilizer  test 
w  coconut  trees  the  two  plats  receiving  ammonium  sulphate  and  acid  phos- 
ptaue  are  doing  l)etter  than  any  of  the  others.  A  plat  receiving  clean  cultiva- 
tion and  a  plat  receiving  lime  are  making  good  growth.  All  of  the  fertilizer 
pJats  are  superior  to  the  check. 

The  most  noticeable  progress  in  garden  work  at  the  station  was  the  develop- 
B«rt  of  a  superior  strain  of  tomato  and  work  In  the  control  of  powdery  and 
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downy  mildew  on  muskmelon,  cucumber,  squash,  and  pumpkin  vines.  Of  the 
several  sprays  tested,  only  sulphur  in  frequent  applications  seemed  to  control 
the  disease.  The  plants  responded  quickly  to  the  treatment  and  produced  ex- 
cellent fruits. 

As  a  result  of  the  coconut  survey  among  the  principal  growers  some  informa- 
tion was  secured,  and  is  here  presented,  relative  to  the  number  of  nuts  re- 
quired to  make  100  lbs.  of  dry  copra,  average  number  of  nuts  per  tree,  bearing 
age  of  trees,  yield  per  acre,  time  required  to  sun-dry  copra,  shinkage  in  dry- 
ing copra,  percentage  of  coconut  oil,  kinds  of  nuts  making  the  best  copra, 
kinds  of  nuts  on  the  island,  methods  of  growing  seedlings,  planting  distances, 
and  cost  of  producing  copra. 

Eaectrocultiire  in  horticulture,  H.  Blin  {Jardin,  SS  {1919),  No8.  718,  pp. 
SS9-S42,  figs.  4;  719,  pp,  347S50,  figs.  4). — ^Investigations  conducted  in  various 
countries  dealing  with  the  forcing  of  horticultural  plants  by  electrical  stimulus 
are  here  reviewed. 

Blooming  time  of  Iowa  plants,  1918,  C.  M.  Kino,  G.  J.  BmoLAND,  and  M. 
Hbmenwat  {Trans.  Iowa  Hort.  8oc.,  5S  {1918),  pp.  226-esl). — ^Blooming  dates 
are  given  for  a  large  nvmiber  of  Iowa  trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  plants. 

Vegetable  growing,  G.  Tbuffaut  (Production  des  Legumes.  VersaiUes: 
Libr.  Lab.  et  6tab.  Georges  Truffaut  [1918^,  pp.  260,  figs.  129).--A  treatise  on 
vegetable  growing,  prepared  with  special  reference  to  its  use  in  the  development 
of  army  gardens,  but  also  dealing  with  the  culture  of  vegetables  in  the  home 
garden. 

[Report  on  tomato  and  melon  breeding],  H.  B.  Gowonx  {Ann.  Rpt.  Insular 
Expt  8ta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1918,  pp.  P<M8).^Notes  are  given 
on  character  transmission  in  the  Fa  generation  of  a  cross  of  cherry  tomato  upon 
the  Livingston  Globe  variety.  No  plant  occurred  with  fruit  sufficiently  large  to 
make  it  more  desirable  to  cultivate  than  existing  varieties,  but  many  of  the 
plants  were  very  promising  as  to  vigor  of  growth,  prolificacy,  and  disease- 
resistance. 

First  generation  Fi  plants  of  two  melon  crosses  were  grown.  The  varieties 
crossed  were  a  locally  cultivated  oblong  melon  of  the  soft  rind  type  as  tlie 
pistillate  parent  and  two  varieties  belonging  to  the  hard  rind,  or  winter  melon 
type  (Hybrid  Casaba  and  Honey  Dew),  as  staminate  parents.  The  plants 
produced  from  the  crosses  appeared  very  resistant,  and  no  fungicide  was  used 
upon  them  at  any  time.  A  different  type  of  melon  was  produced  by  each  cross. 
With  Casaba  as  the  staminate  parent  the  hybrid  was  pyroform,  grooved,  and 
more  or  less  rough-skinned.  With  Honey  Dew  as  the  staminate  parent  the 
hybrid  was  a  smooth-skinned  short-oval  melon,  either  only  faintly  grooved  or 
without  grooves.  The  hybrid  plants  were  more  precocious  and  more  prolific 
tlian  the  local  melon,  which  is  always  a  shy  bearer.  The  breeding  work  is  to  be 
continued. 

Temperature  in  relation  to  quality  of  sweet  com,  N.  E.  Stevens  and  C  S^ 
HiGGiNS  {Jour.  Agr.  Research  [U.  S.],  17  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  rt5-i8k,  fig.  i). — 
A  review  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject,  including  data  on  experiments 
conducted  in  1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  A^^ri* 
culture.    A  list  of  cited  literature  is  given. 

Analytic  studies  of  Golden  Bantam  com  made  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  during  191S 
showed  rapid  loss  In  sugars  in  stored  com.  The  rate  at  which  the  sugar  "viras 
lost  increases  with  rise  of  temperature  at  least  up  to  20*  0.  (68*  F.).  The  rate 
of  respiration  increases  with  higher  temperatures  at  least  up  to  90*  0.  These 
results  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Appleman  and  Arthur  resulting  from  similar 
storage  studies  with  Stowell  Evergreeo  com  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  940), 
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Observations  made  in  both  Maryland  and  Maine  indicate  tliat  the  temperature 
of  greoi  com  on  the  stalk  while  in  the  shade  is  usually  near  that  of  the  air, 
while  in  tlie  snn  it  often  is  above  that  of  the  air.    The  authors  made  a  compara- 
ti?e  study  of  the  daily  temperatures  during  the  corn-picking  season  in  Mary- 
land and  in  Maine,  the  1918  temperatures  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  during  August 
and  at  Portland,  Me,  during  September  being  selected  as  representative  for 
the  plddng  season  in  each  State.    The  corn-picking  season  (August)  in  Mary- 
land had  a  much  liigher  average  temperature,  74.6**  F.,  than  the  corresponding 
season  (September)  in  Maine,  59.5",  and  the  authors  conclude  that,  the  original 
(loality  and  the  metliods  of  handling  being  equal,  com  handled  at  the  lower 
ten^^erature  must  inevitably  be  the  superior. 

The  limit  of  germination  in  seeds  of  Ijepidinm  sativum,  P.  Lesage  {Trav. 
Set.  Umv,  Rennes^  U  {1916),  No.  1-2,  pp.  31-^6); — In  some  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  author  in  1915  garden  cress  seed  showed  considerable  viability 
even  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  seed  germinated  much  better  betweai 
bk>tting  paper,  however,  than  when  germinated  either  in  moss,  earth,  or  water, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  the  limit  of  viability  is  about  reached  at  the  above 
age.  Storing  seed  in  absolute  alcohol  appeared  to  stimulate  germination  some- 
jirfaat  as  compared  with  storing  it  in  paper  bags  in  free  air.  The  author  was 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  further  tests  should  be  conducted  before  drawing 
any  omdusions  as  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol 

Varieties  of  froit,  D.  C.  Mooama  {Okla.  Agr.  Col.,  Ext.  Div,  Circ.  107  {1919)^ 
pp.  ^).— A  descriptive  variety  list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  recommended  for 
the  home  orchard  in  Oklahoma. 

Kew  or  notowortby  fruits,  U.  P.  Hedsigk  {Jour.  Intematl  Oard.  CUib,  3 
{1919),  No.  3,  pp.  380^89,  pi.  1).— A  contribution  from  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  in  wliich  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  hardy  fruit 
testing  work  of  the  station  and  describes  some  of  the  new  or  noteworthy 
varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  tested. 

b  thinning  fruit  profitable?  W.  H.  Aldebman  {Soosier  Sort.,  1  {1919),  No. 
a,  pp.  1-10) . — ^A  summarized  account  of  thinning  experiments  with  apples  con- 
ducted at  the  West  Virginia  Blxperiment  Station  for  several  years  is  given. 

Thinning  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  fruit  In  some  cases  size 
was  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  made  thinning  profitable  by  increasing 
fbe  amount  of  marketable  stock.  Thinning  the  fruit  3  or  4  in.  apart  liad 
veiy  little  effect  as  compared  with  check  trees.  Thinning  the  fruit  9  to  10  in. 
apart  Increased  the  size  of  fruit  considerably,  but  reduced  the  total  crop. 
Generally  speaking,  thinning  fruit  6  to  7  in.  apart  gave  the  best  results. 

Inq^rovement  of  quality  through  thinning  was  confined  principally  to  im- 
provement in  color,  except  that  the  thinning  operation  tended  to  reduce  the 
Bomber  of  defective  aisles. 

There  was  a  distinct  effect  on  the  young  trees  in  the  shape  or  form  of  the 
tree.  This  effect  appears  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  is 
Biofe  evenly  distributed  than  the  unthinned  crop,  consequently  fewer  limbs  are 
teokoi  and  bent. 

The  net  returns  from  thinning  over  a  period  of  several  years  have  varied 
tram  actual  loss  to  100  per  cent  gain.  Generally  speaking,  it  pays  to  thin  when 
the  trees  are  bearing  heavily  and  are  not  in  the  most  vigorous  condition. 

In  these  experimaits  the  effect  of  thinning  was  confined  to  the  current  sea- 
son's  crop.    In  no  case  was  any  effect  produced  on  the  next  year's  crop. 

Preparation  of  barreled  apples  for  market,  W.  M.  Scott,  H.  C.  Hetzel, 
H.  W.  Sajcson,  and  M.  Stockton  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1080  {1919), 
pp.  40,  figs.  £4).— This  describes  in  detail  methods  employed  successfuUy  in 
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representative  orchards  throughout  the  country  in  harvesting,  grading  and 
packing,  hauling,  and  loading  barreled  apples,  including  details  of  paddng- 
house  arrangement  and  equipment. 

Pear  harvesting  and  storage  investigations  in  the  Rogue  River  Vallej.— 
Second  report*  C.  I.  Lewis,  A.  E.  Mubneek,  and  O.  C.  Gate  (Oregon  Sta.  BuL 
162  {1919),  pp.  5-S9t  figs,  12). — ^A  progress  report  on  Investigations  begun  in 
1917  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  844),  givhig  some  of  the  more  important  results  obtained 
during  the  season  of  1918. 

A  statistical  study  was  made  of  the  Increase  in  size  of  Bartlett  pears  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley  during  the  growing  season  of  1918.  The  results,  as 
here  tabulated  and  further  illustrated  by  a  number  of  diagrams,  show  that 
the  fruit  of  this  variety  increases  gradually  in  size  and  the  volume  of  fruit 
increases  at  an  accelerated  rate  throughout  the  season,  independent  of  dlmatic 
or  cultural  conditions.  Linear  enlargement  in  transverse  diameter  is  pro- 
pcMrtionally  f&ster  than  the  longitudinal  enlargement  It  is  suggested  that 
seeds  probably  have  an  influence  upon  the  form  of  pears.  No  important  change 
in  the  average  length  and  diameter  of  the  stem  of  fruits  was  noted. 

A  storage  test  having  proved  to  be  of  little  value  as  an  ind^c  to  proper  tinie 
of  picking,  a  new  **  pressure  test "  to  measure  the  maturity  of  pears  at  the  time 
of  picking  was  given  a  preliminary  triaL  This  test  consisted  essentially  in 
pressing  a  steel  ball  half  embedded  in  a  block  of  hard  wood  against  the  side 
of  the  fruit  and  registering  the  pressure  necessary  to  puncture  the  fruit  by  a 
spring  scale.  A  distinct  correlation  appeared  to  exist  between  the  degree  of 
maturity  of  pears  and  resistance  to  pressure  of  tissues  of  the  cortex  and 
epidermal  regions.  This  resistance,  and  hence  the  condition  of  maturity,  was 
measured  at  Intervals  of  3  to  4  days.  In  the  case  of  Bartletts,  an  average 
gradual  lowering  in  resistance  of  half  a  pound  in  each  24  hours  was  recorded, 
similar  areas  of  pressure  being  used  throughout  the  season.  Tests  taken  6 
hours  after  picking  were  found  to  be  more  reliable  than  those  taken  approxi- 
mat^y  24  hours  later.  This  is  attributed  to  a  change  in  ripeness  in  fruit  after 
picking.  No  correlation  was  established  between  transverse  diameters  of  the 
specimens  used  on  the  same  date  and  resistance  to  pressure.  Pressure  tests 
of  Bosc  pears  gave  similar  results,  though  of  a  less  Indicative  character,  the 
Bosc  being  a  much  slower  rip^iing  pe&r  with  coarse  epidermis. 

The  season's  storage  tests  with  Bartlett  pears  showed  that  size  of  fruit  was 
not  a  factor  in  ripening  and  decay.  Pears  picked  during  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  the  season  keep  slightly  longer  in  cold  storage  than  those  picked  early. 
Early  picked  fruit  is  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  harvested  on  later 
dates.  R^atively  high  temperature  with  a  high  percentage  of  humidity  pie- 
v^ted  the  best  ripening  of  early  picked  Bartletta  Within  the  limits  of  a 
temperature  conducive  to  ripening,  no  difference  in  rate  of  maturing  of  stored 
Bartletts  was  noted  when  a  change  in  temperature  of  10  to  15**  F.  was  i^gis- 
tered,  provided  the  same  approximate  percentage  of  humidity  was  maintained. 
A  strikingly  good  keeping  and  eating  quality  was  exhibited  by  lots  picked 
extremely  late  in  the  season.  It  is  suggested  that  this  may  be  due  to  tardiness 
in  maturing  of  fruit  kept  late  on  the  trees  because  of  the  prevailing  high 
temperatures  during  the  midseason. 

With  reference  to  the  storage  of  Bosc  pears,  it  appears  that  when  they  are 
kept  beyond  the  normal  limits  of  the  lif^  of  this  variety  consideration  should 
be  given  to  an  ascending  gradient  of  moisture  content  correlated  with  a 
descending  gradient  of  temperature  of  the  commonly  used  storages.  Of  12 
methods  of  storage  used,  conmion  storage,  car-temperature  storage,  and  delay 
of  14  days  followed  by  car  temperature  for  12  to  15  days  followed  by  cold 
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storage  were  found  to  be  the  best  A  delay  of  at  least  two  weeks  seems  to  be 
eesential  fbr  Bosc  pnt  in  cold  storage.  The  higher  the  humidity,  the  less  time 
would  be  required  before  storage.  Both  relatively  high  temperature  with  low 
Immidlty  and  low  temperature  with  his^  humidity  were  harmful  to  the  proper 
ripeoiDg  of  Bosc. 

Ptun  polliiiatian«  A.  H.  EtemiEiCKsoN  (CaUfomia  8ta.  BuL  SIO  {1919)^  pp. 
S-tS,  fgt,  5), — Plum  pollination  experiments  were  conducted  with  several 
TUteties  of  plums  at  the  University  Farm  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
during  the  five  seasons  1914r-1918.  The  methods  of  pollinating  are  deoeribed* 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  fully  discussed.  A  list 
is  given  of  literature  dted. 

Of  the  Japanese  plums  the  varieties  Ck>mbination,  Kelsey,  Satsuma,  Bur- 
btnk,  Wickson,  Sultan,  and  Abundance  were  found  to  be  self-sterile;  Climax 
was  apparently  s^-fertile.  Ihe  European  varieties  Clyman,  Tragedy,  and 
probably  Grand  Duke  were  self-sterile,  wbdle  Yellow  Egg  and  Pond,  Judging 
from  one  year's  data,  appeared  to  be  self-fertile;  The  French  and  Sugar 
prunes  are  self-fertile,  whereas  the  Imperial  and  Bobe  de  Sergeant  prunes 
woe  practically  self-sterile.  No  evidence  of  inter-sterility  among  plums  or 
pnmes  was  found. 

With  reject  to  varieties  suitable  as  pollenizers,  the  early  blooming  Japanese 
varieties  were  scanty  pollen  producers  and  not  effective  pollenizers,  while  the 
later  blooming  varieties  produced  pollen  abundantly  and  are  effective  pol- 
loiixeis.  All  of  the  five  European  varieties  tested  seemed  to  be  abundant 
pollen  producers  and  to  cross-pollinate  one  another  effectively.  The  Sugar, 
Imperial,  and  French  prunes  cross-pollinated  one  another  effectively.  The 
ftobe  de  Sergeant  prune  cross-pollinated  readily  with  Sugar  and  French,  but 
was  not  tested  with  Imperial 

Further  observations  on  trees  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  bees  flying 
ind  trees  where  bees  were  scarce  emphasized  the  desirability  of  having  bees 
in  the  ordiard  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  747).  Although  no  definite  conclusions  are 
dms  far  drawn,  it  appears  probable  that  climatic  factors  are  important  in  the 
setting  of  plums  and  prunes, 

The  **  yema  *'  graft  of  the  vine,  L.  O.  Bonnkt  (Jfo.  BuL  Dept.  Agr.  CaU,  8 
{1919)f  No.  9,  pp.  505-^08,  flg9.  5).—K  contribution  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  the  author  describes  a  process  of  budding  or  single-eye  graft- 
ing that  originated  in  the  vineyards  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  has  since 
been  used  with  greatest  success  in  Australia. 

As  compared  with  budding,  which  is  performed  on  herbaceous  shoots  and 
above  ground,  the  yema  graft  is  performed  on  nearly  mature  wood  and  below 
ground.  A  single  eye  is  used  as  in  budding,  but  a  segment  of  wood  is  cut 
oot  with  the  eye  and  inserted  into  the  stock.  Very  high  percentages  of 
SBocessful  grafts  have  be^i  secured  with  this  method,  which  is  best  performed 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  during  September. 

Qn^pes  and  how  to  grow  them,  J.  Lahsdkix,  edited  by  T.  W.  Sanokbb 
{Urndtm:  W.  S.  d  L.  OoUinffridge,  1919^  S.  ed.,  pp.  114,  pU.  15,  figi.  ^).— A 
small  handbook  dealing  with  the  history,  culture,  management,  propagation, 
and  insect  and  fungus  enemies  of  the  grapevine  in  vineries,  greenhouses,  or 
tbe<^>en  air. 

I>eveloplii|^  new  gn^e  industries,  G.  C  Hxtsmann  (CoL  Fruit  "News,  SO 
{1919),  No.  16S5,  pp.  5,  7). — A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  vitlcultural  investi- 
gations of  the  U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  special  reference  to 
cultural  experiments  with  the  Panariti  currant  grape  (E.  S.  B.,  88,  p.  846) 
and  the  Ohanez  table  grape  (B.  S.  B.,  89,  p.  242). 
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The  results  thus  far  secured  with  the  Panarlti  variety  give  promise  that 
the  dried  currant  industry  can  be  successfully  developed  in  Galifomia.  It 
is  believed  that  the  American-grown  Ohanez  grape,  packed  in  Sequoia  semper- 
virens  sawdust,  should  supplant  importations  of  this  variety  from  the  Almeria 
district  of  Spain. 

How  aboat  the  Gherimoya?  W.  Popknob  {Col.  Citrogr.f  S  {1918),  No.  5,  pp. 
102,  116,  flg,  i). — Observations  made  on  the  cherimoya  (Annona  cheHmola)  in 
Guatemala  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  this  fruit  is  sufficiently  hardy  to 
be  grown  profitably  in  California.  It  is  suggested  that  the  failure  of  many 
cherimoya  trees  planted  in  Galifomia  to  fruit  may  be  due  to  an  inherent 
difference  in  the  productiveness  of  seedling  cherimoyas,  as  certain  trees  in 
Boothem  Galifomia  have  habitually  produced  fruit.  Lack  of  pollination  and 
proper  pruning  are  also  suggested  as  limiting  factors  in  fruit  production.  In 
lieu  of  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  real  cause  of  scanty  fruit  production,  the 
author  advocates  the  use  of  budwood  from  trees  known  to  be  productive. 

Report  of  the  dlvisioii  of  chemistry,  F.  L6pez  DoMfNOUEE  {Ann.  Rpt.  In- 
sular Expt.  Sta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1918,  pp.  105-108). — ^A  con- 
tinuation of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  49).  Data  are  given  for  three 
different  varieties  of  grapefruit,  showing  the  chemical  changes  taking  place 
during  the  ripening  procesa 

The  varieties  Marsh  Seedless  and  Duncan  did  not  reach  the  standard  ratio 
of  seven  of  sugar  to  one  of  acid  in  sufficient  proportions  for  exportation,  until 
about  the  middle  of  November,  while  the  Triumph  variety  showed  the  ratio 
in  every  instance  from  the  first  sample  lacked  in  September.  In  all  three  va- 
rieties the  percentage  of  solids  in  solution  in  the  Juice  increased  as  the  season 
advanced,  and  this  increase  continued  gradually  even  after  a  ratio  of  seven  was 
reached.  Almost  all  of  the  acid  was  formed  in  the  fruit  during  the  first  stages 
of  development,  although  in  some  cases  acid  was  elaborated  in  small  proportions 
even  after  the  fmit  had  reached  maturity.  The  add  percentage  decreased  as 
the  fruit  developed  and  matured,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  in  all  va- 
rieties. The  total  sugar  content  increased  continually  until  maturity  was 
reached,  then  remained  practically  constant.  The  ratio  betwe^i  invert  sugar 
and  sucrose  remained  constant  until  maturity  was  reached  and  then  the  ratio 
began  to  increase.  The  only  suggestive  cliange  in  the  compoidtion  of  juice  after 
the  fruit  was  picked  was  the  inversion  of  the  sucrose. 

Sweating  the  frait  did  not  introduce  any  appreciable  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  juice,  except  in  the  case  of  immature  fruits.  The  most  etrildng 
effect  of  sweating  was  the  acc^eration  in  the  inversion  of  the  sucrose^  the  add 
contoit  remaining  constant  The  percentage  of  juice  in  the  fruit  increased  until 
maturity  was  reached,  and  then  it  remained  practically  constant  It  ranged 
firom  82.71  per  cent  for  the  Triumirfi  variety  to  46.68  per  cent  for  the  Marsh 
Seedless  variety.  The  percentage  of  skin,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  skin, 
decreased  as  the  fruit  matured,  th&OL  remained  constant  Very  little  difl^ 
ence  between  varieties  in  their  content  of  skin  was  noted.  The  ratio  of  solids 
to  adds  increased  slightly  in  one  of  the  lots  after  being  lacked  and  remained 
constant  in  two  other  lots. 

Manarlal  experiments  with  limes  {Imp.  Dept.  AffT'  West  Indies^  Rpt.  Agr, 
Dept.  Dominica,  1918-19,  pp.  2-J-27).— Yield  data  are  given  showing  results  of 
manurial  experiments  with  limes,  conducted  during  the  two  seasons  1917-18 
and  1918-19.  Yield  data  for  the  same  two  seasons  are  given  for  plats  of  spine- 
less and  common  limes  budded  on  sour  orange  stocks  and  for  common  seedling 
limes. 

No  definite  conclusions  are  thus  far  drawn  from  the  manurial  experiments. 
They  indicate,  however,  that  lime  cultivation  can  be  established  on  coast  lands 
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in  Dominica  within  six  years,  and  more  than  average  returns  obtained.  The 
results  of  budding  experiments  show  clearly  the  tendency  to  early  bearing 
wbich  is  characteristic  of  budded  and  grafted  plants. 

[Cocoa,  palm  products,  and  fruits  in  Gold  Coast],  W.  S.  D.  Tudhopb  et  al. 
(Oort.  Oold  Coast,  Rpt.  Agr.  DepU,  1918,  pp.  II-I4,  16,  18,  20,  21,  24,  25,  2&-28, 
»,  90,  SI,  92,  S8,  S9,  40,  4S,  44. 4S,  4S,  ^7,  4B,  50,  54,  55,  57,  58,  60,  61,  62,  69,  64h— 
Notes  on  the  present  status  of  the  cocoa,  palm  oil,  cola,  and  coconut  industries 
in  Gold  Coast,  Including  the  results  of  cultural  tests  at  the  various  agricultural 
stitloos  and  substations. 

ffistory  and  develppment  of  French  walnuts  In  Oregon,  H.  B.  D06OR 
{Bim.  Rpt.  Bd,  Hort.  Oreg.,  15  {1917-18),  pp.  121-129,  fig.  1).— A  brief  account 
of  the  devtiopment  and  present  status  of  the  Persian  walnut  industry  in  Ore- 
gon, including  cultural  and  variety  notes. 

Methodical  nomendatnre  of  official  and  dmir  yielding  plants  based  np<A 
ofldal  medical  codes  from  varlons  parts  of  the  world,  L.  Banim  and  M. 
Jalodx  {Planter  Officinales  et  Plantes  a  Drogues  MMicamenteuses.  Paris: 
Tigot  Bros^  1918^  pp.  LX7/+269).— Und^  each  plant  is  given  the  sdentiflc  and 
oonuDon  name,  the  portion  of  the  plant  used,  and  the  countries  from  whidi  it  is 
nported. 

Perfume  and  aromatic  plants,  A.  IUkjgt  {Plantes  a  Parfums  et  Plantes 
Artmatiqties.  Paris:  J.  B.  BailUdre  d  Sons,  1918,  pp.  492,  figs.  i05).— This  is 
ODe  of  ^e  series  of  volumes  comprising  the  Bncyclop^dic  Agricole,  edited  by 
Q.  Wefy.  Tlie  present  work  deals  with  plants  yielding  perfumes  and  aromatic 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  various  plants  are  described,  and  in- 
formation is  given  relative  to  varieties,  distribution,  culture,  methods  of  har- 
festing,  and  uses. 

The  gladiolus,  K.  R.  Boynton  {Jour.  Hort.  800.  N.  T.,  2  {1919),  No.  ff,  pp. 
929-938). — ^Brief  notes  on  the  botany,  history,  development,  and  culture  of  tiie 
cMiolus,  including  a  descriptive  list  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  as  tested 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Tslip  droppers,  A.  B.  Stottt  {Jour.  IntematU  Oard.  Ohib,  9  {1919)f  No,  $f 
pp.  469-472,  figs.  2i).— The  author  describes  and  illustrates  the  method  by 
whidi  a  tulip  plant  frequently  burrows  downward  in  the  soil  and  buries  its 
main  bulb  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  also  describes  some  fine  droppers 
wlkich  were  observed  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  A  bibliography 
reiathig  to  droppers  is  appended. 

nie  making  of  a  flower  garden,  I.  D.  Bennett  {New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  C0.9  1919t  pp.  VII -^-244,  pis.  15,  figs.  4), — A  popular  treatise  on  flower 
gardening,  including  several  planting  plans  and  planting  tables. 

Flower  growing,  Q.  Roda  {Manuali  di  Floricoltura.  Milan:  Ulrioo  HoepU, 
1919,  7.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp.  VIII -^288,  figs.  128). ^A  small  manual  on 
the  culture  of  ornamentals,  including  general  principles  and  specific  notes 
r^tive  to  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  more  important  flowers  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants. 

FOBESTBY. 

Manual  of  forestry,  A.  Romcti  {Manuale  per  il  Forestale.  Casale  Monfer- 
nrto,  Italy:  MaresoalcM  Bros.,  1917,  pp.  XV'{-199,  figs.  4). — ^A  small  manual  pre- 
pared for  Italian  foresters,  containing  special  information  relative  to  the 
importance  and  distribution  of  the  tree  species  in  Italy,  the  planting  and  care 
of  fbrests,  cultural  (q;»erations,  management  systems,  yield  tables,  and  a 
nwDthly  working  calendar. 

Forestry.— I,  Silvicultare,  R  Mabsden  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  8ci.  Advice  India, 
1917-18,  pp.  -JiM-*)— Brief  statements  of  progress  made  in  statistical  work 
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with  Indian  forest  trees  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  144),  cultural  studies  witli  tan- 
yielding  trees,  afforestation,  and  the  development  of  silviculture  systems,  (con- 
clusions based  on  continuous,  observations  during  eight  years  relative  to  the 
method  of  working  bamboos  are  given.  See  also  a  previous  no"*^  (E.  S.  B.,  38, 
p.  246). 

Forestry. — 11,  Economic  forest  products,  E.  S.  Pearson  (Ann.  Rpt  Bd. 
8ci,  Advice  India^  lOH-lS,  pp.  4^4^).— Brief  statements  of  progress  made  In 
work  dealing  with  paper  pulp  materials,  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber, 
the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  and  seasoning  powers  of  various 
timbers,  uses  of  different  woods,  and  destructive  distillation  for  charcoal 
and  tar. 

F.orest  i^rodncts:  Their  manufacture  and  use,  N.  C.  Bbowkt  {New  York: 
John  Wiley  d  Som,  1919,  pp.  X/X-H47i,  pt  1,  flg9.  i!?0).— This  work  presents 
tile  chief  commercial  features  in  the  production,  manufacture,  and  utilization 
of  the  most  important  forest  products  other  than  lumber  in  the  United  States. 

The  tree  hook,  I.  N.  McTeb  {New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1919,  pp. 
X/Z+C^i+g^-i,  pU.  i5).— Part  1  of  this  popular  wort:  deals  with  the  life  hifr 
tory  of  trees.  Part  2  describes  the  common  American  species  and  ac<dimated 
foreign  species  ordinarily  met  with  in  garden  and  forest.  Part  3  contains  a 
general  account  of  the  forester  and  his  work,  with  special  r^er^ice  to  the 
occupation  of  the  forester  in  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Woods  called  oedar,  W.  H.  Lamb  (Amer.  Lumberman,  No.  2296  {1919),  pp. 
68-60). — ^A  list  ot  65  species  from  various  countries,  classed  as  cedar,  is  given. 
The  data  given  include  common  and  sdentiflc  names,  distribution,  and  brief 
remarks  on  the  tree  and  its  uses. 

The  culture  and  exploitation  of  oil  palms«  B.  db  Wilisman  {MaH^res 
Ora$se9,  12  {1919),  No.  1$7,  pp.  5197-^201).— A  brief  review  of  the  present 
status  of  the  oil  palm  industry  in  various  tropical  countries,  including  a 
refer^ice  list  of  cited  literature. 

Babber»  Y.  Henbt  (In  Mati^es  PremiSrea  Africaines.  Paris:  6mUe  La/rose, 
1918,  VOL  1,  pp.  i-67,  pis.  8,  flg9.  8). — ^A  survey  of  the  wild  and  plantation  rob- 
ber Industries  in  West  Africa,  in  which  the  author  points  out  under  what  condi- 
tions wild  rubber  can  compete  with  plantation  rubber  and  gives  considerable 
information  relative  to  the  present  status  of  the  plantation  rubber  industry  in 
the  European  colonies  in  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He  concludes  that  wild 
rubber  can  compete  with  plantation  rubber  only  under  well  organized  systems  of 
exploitation  and  management,  and  that  the  Hevea  rubber  tree,  under  plantation 
conditions,  has  proved  much  more  remunerative  than  Funtumia  rubber. 

E.Yperiment  carried  oiit  to  determine  the  contoaction  across  the  grain 
which  takes  place  in  teak  (Tectona  grandis) ,  while  seasoning,  B.  S.  Pbab- 
80N  {In4i<m  Forester,  4S  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  462-464,  pi.  1). — ^Data  are  given  on 
an  experiment  undertaken  to  determine  the  amount  of  contraction  which  takes 
place  in  teak  timber  when  passing  from  a  green  to  an  air-dried  state,  and  also  to 
ascertain  what  effect  an  increase  or  decrease  of  humidity  in  the  air  has  upon 
the  timber  after  reaching  an  air-dried  condition.  The  experiment  shows,  in 
brief,  that  even  after  teak  has  reached  an  air-dried  state  it  continues  to  be 
affected  by  climatic  conditions,  and  generally  requires  about  eight  years  to  main- 
tain a  constant  shape. 

The  returned  soldier  and  forest  Jobs,  B.  Zoiv  {Canad.  Forestry  Jour.,  15 
{1919),  No.  10,  pp.  899-^2,  figs.  2). — ^In  this  article  the  author  points  out  that 
the  transient  life  of  timber  areas  under  ordinary  exploitation  creates  transient 
towns  and  homeless  workers.    He  advocates  the  organization  of  our  National 
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VQn»{s  Into  small  units  on  a  strictly  continuous  yield  basis,  ther^y  providing 
coDdiUons  for  permanent  forest  communities. 
Tbe  toreet  wealth  of  Mexico,  M.  A.  dk  Quevkdo  {BoL  800.  Mew,  Oeogr,  y 
Bitodw^  5.  »er.,  8  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  281-298,  pis.  4)— A  survey  of  Mexico's 
i«B(rorces  in  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  and  a  plea  for  adequate  forest 
protection  In  tbe  interest  of  national  development 

Eighth  aannal  report  of  the  State  forester  to  the  governor  for  the  year 
ending  l>ecember  81,  1918,  F.  A.  Elliott  {Ann,  Rpt.  State  Forester  Oreg^  S 
imS),  pp.  22,  flg.  1). — Chiefly  a  review  of  fire  losses  for  tbe  season,  and  flre 
protective  work. 

Annual  reports  of  the  State  forester  to  the  State  Board  of  Foreat  Com* 
mlaslon^rs  for  the  period  ending  November  80,  1917,  and  November  80« 
1918,  F.  E.  Papk  {Ann.  Rpts.  Wash.  State  Forester,  1917-18,  pp.  SI,  pis.  5).— 
This  report  deals  primarily  with  flre  protective  work  during  the  1917  a:nd  1918 
seasons.  Including  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  improving  the  service. 

A  review  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  Saxony  State  forests  for  the  year 
1915,  Wapleb  {Tharand.  ForstL  Jahrh.,  68  {1917),  No.  S,  pp.  H9-161).-^he 
OBoal  statistical  review  for  tbe  year  1915,  relative  to  tbe  yield  in  lumber  and 
minor  forest  products,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  net  returns  from  tbe  State 
forests  in  tbe  various  districts  of  Saxony. 

Annnal  report  of  the  forest  department  for  the  year  ending  March  81* 
1918,  including  report  on  railway  sleeper  plantations  for  the  same 
period,  C.  E.  Leqat  {Union  So.  Africa,  Ann.  Rpt.  Forest  Dept.,  1917-18,  pp. 
iy-\-iS.—A  report  similar  to  tbe  above  for  tbe  administration  and  management 
of  tbe  State  forests  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Annnal  report  of  the  woods  and  forest  department  for  the  year  ended 
December  81,  1917,  C.  E.  liANS-PooLs  {Ann.  Rpt.  Woods  and  Forests  Dept. 
[West.  Aust.1, 1917,  pp.  24). — ^A  report  of  tbe  administration  and  management 
of  the  State  forests  in  Western  Australia  for  tbe  year  1917,  including  statistical 
dita  r^tive  to  yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revenues,  expend!- 
tares,  etc 

Report  of  the  woods  and  forests  department  for  the  half  year  ended 
Jane  30,  1918,  C.  E.  Lanb-Poolb  {Ann.  Rpt.  Woods  and  Forests  Dept.  [West. 
Anst.],  1917,  pp.  17). — A  report  similar  to  tbe  above  for  tbe  half  year  ended 
June  30,  1918. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Plant  prophylaxis,  A.  N.  Mabtinez  {Quinta  Norm.  Estac.  Expt.  [Ambato, 
Bcvador},  Ore.  10  {1918),  pp.  14). — ^Thls  is  a  general  account  of  measures 
available  for  protection  of  plants  against  nematodes,  diseases,  and  other  adverse 
influences,  such  as  weather. 

The  dissemination  of  parasitic  fnngi  {Indian  Tea  Assoc,  Sci.  Dept.  Quart. 
Jour.  No.  4  {1917),  pp.  125-1S5;  No.  1  {1918),  pp.  15-21).— These  two  sections 
tre  made  up  mainly  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  an  article  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R..  38,  p.  349). 

Boats  in  soathem  France,  G.  Abnattd  {Bui.  Soc.  Path.  Veg.  France,  4 
(1917),  No.  2,  p.  95). — In  fungus  Infested  material  sent  from  a  point  in  tbe 
Maritime  Alps,  tbe  author  found  on  branches  of  Olea  europwa  attacked  by 
black  scale  {Lecanium  olew)  perithecia  of  CapnodPum  meridionale,  also 
known  to  attack  other  plants.  Branches  of  fig  {Ficus  carica)  severely  at- 
tacked by  Ceroplastes  rusci  showed  numerous  perithecia  of  Ceratocarpia  cac- 
torum,  which  was  also  present  on  branches  and  leaves  of  Citrus  aurantium  In 
connection  with  two  other  scale  insects. 
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The  forms  of  Peronospora  parasitica,  E.  Gaumaxvit  (Bot,  Centbl,,  Beihefte, 
S5  (1918),  i.  Abt,  No,  3,  pp.  395-^83,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  species  question  in  parasitic  fungi,  dealing  more  particularly  with 
P.  pardaiticaj  for  which  a  long  list  of  hosts  is  given. 

Paccinia  petasiti-pulcheUae  n.  sp.,  W.  Lth)i  {Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt^ 
48  {1911)  y  No.  i^,  pp.  7^-88,  figs.  2). — ^The  author  describes  a  new  species 
under  the  name  P.  petasUi-pulchelUB,  a  fungus  said  to  be  parasitic  on  several 
plants  among  the  Swiss  Alpa 

The  genus  Synchytrinm,  W.  Rytz  {Bot  Centbl.,  Beihefte,  34  {1911),  2,  Abi., 
No.  3,  pp.  343-372,  pis.  3). — ^This  is  chiefly  a  study  of  8.  taraxaci  with  reference 
to  related  species,  as  S.  endobioticum  {Chrysophlyetis  endobiotica) . 

Report  of  the  Division  of  plant  pathologry  and  botany,  J.  A.  Stevensoiv 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Insular  Expt.  8ia.,  Dept.  Agr,  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1918,  pp. 
130-144)' — A  summary  report  is  given  of  the  worlc  carried  on  by  the  plant 
pathologist  and  botanist  during  the  year  of  the  report,  the  most  pressing 
problem  under  Investigation  having  been  that  of  the  mottling  disease  of  sugar 
cane.  Notes  on  minor  diseases  are  given  based  on  the  work  of  R.  0.  Rose,  former 
assistant  of  the  department.  Among  the  fungus  diseases  the  following  new 
species  are  described :  Cercospora  sechii  and  Helminthosporium  sechiioolum  cm 
chayote  {SecJUum  edule),  Cercospora  pisa-sativm  on  peas,  and  Sclerotium 
grisewn  on  sugar  cane. 

Some  diseases  of  cnltivated  plants  at  Para,  Brazil,  F.  Yincens  {BuL  8oc. 
Path.  Veg.  France,  5  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  45-55,  figs.  5).— The  diseases  here  briefly 
noted  Include  a  tobacco  leaf  scorch  {Cercospora  nieotiana) ;  a  rice  leaf  i^Mit 
(C.  orzyw) ;  a  sugar  cane  leaf  spot  (C.  kopkei) ;  a  branch  disease  {LoHo- 
diplodia  theobroniw  n.  sp.)  and  a  witch  broom  of  cacao;  a  disease  of  young 
trijlts' {OUBOsporium  tfieobromicolum  n.  sp.)  and  one  {PhgUosticta  theobro^ 
micola)  in  the  crotches  of  the  limbs  of  cacao;  and  a  leaf  disease  of  Anaoardium 
ocoidentale  {Dendrodochium  parcense  n.  sp.)  The  new  species  are  briefly 
discussed. 

Work  on  plant  diseases  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  [19  IS] 
{Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  26  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  174-178).— The  plant  disease 
survey  recently  instituted  is  said  to  give  a  more  accurate  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge than  has*  ever  before  been  obtained  regarding  the  Incidence  of  plant 
diseases  in  Great  Britain. 

Notes  are  given  regarding  the  occurrence  and  importance  of  wheat  yello^v 
rust  {Puccinia  glumarum),  black  currant  rust  {Cronariium  ribicola),  tomato 
damping  off  {Phytophthora  cryptogea),  leaf  blotch  of  cucumber  {CoUeto- 
tricimm  oUgochcetum) ,  and  onion  smut  {XJrocystis  cepuUs).  Investigations  are 
reported  as  relating  to  some  other  plant  diseases. 

Mycology  [Mysore,  India,  1016-17],  L.  C.  Coleman  {Rpt,  Agr.  Dept, 
Mysore,  1916-17^  pp,  22-24) -—The  work  of  the  mycologlcal  section  has  been 
confined  mainly  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  areca  nut,  mango  (mildew),  coffee 
(root  rot,  leaf  disease,  and  black  rot),  spike  disease  of  sandal,  and  snitit 
of  jola. 

Mildew  of  lily  and  a  cotyledon  disease  of  maple,  G.  Abnaud  {BuL  8oc, 
Path,  Veg.  France,  5  {1918),  No,  1,  pp,  58-^(?).— The  author  discusses  the  pres- 
ence, on  lily,  of  Phytophthora  syringoB  and  of  Botrytis  cinerea;  and  on  maple 
cotyledons,  of  Cercosporella  acerina. 

Failure  of  seedlings,  particularly  of  crucifers,  P.  Eysopoitlos   {Centbh ' 
Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  45  {1916),  No.  6-12,  pp.  244-257,  pis.  5).— Fungi  named  as 
found  in  causal  connection  with  fUlures  of  cruciferous  seedlings  Include  Pythiufn 
debarayanum,  Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum,  8,  fuckeUama,  Botrytis  cinerea,  Photna. 
bet(B,  Olpidvum  brassicw,  and  Moniliopsis  aderholdii. 
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[Control  of  craciferoiis  clab  root],  L.  Hiltneb  and  C.  Kobff  {Prakt  BL 

Pfiangenbau  u.  Schuiz,  n.  «er.,  H  {1916),  No,  S,  pp,  25-^8), — Stelner's  method 
for  coDtrol  of  club  root  Is  discussed.  The  application  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  a  mixture,  in  determinate  proporticms,  of  quick  lime  with  inert  matter.  This 
is q>read  over  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  10  cm.  (4  in.) 

Rerlew  of  experimentation  in  the  Netherlands  looking  to  the  control  of 
cereal  and  |p*as8  smnts  and  stripe  disease,  H.  M.  Quaxvjkk  and  J.  O.  Botjbs 

{Zt9chr,  Pflanzenkrank.,  25  {1915),  No.  8,  pp.  450-Jt60,  figs.  i&).— Thia  includes 
a  tabulation  and  discussion  of  experimentation  on  control  of  grain  diseases 
nmging  from  1902  to  1914. 

Seed  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  cereal  smnts,  W.  W.  Mackie  {CoH- 
forma  Sta.  Ore.  2H  {1919),  pp.  8). — ^This  comprises  a  brief  popular  account, 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Cereal  Investigation,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  the  cereal  smuts  in  California,  together  with  directions 
tar  seed  treatment  with  both  copper  sulphate  and  formaldehyde. 

The  different  susceptibilities  of  wheat  varieties  to  stinking  smnt,  O.  von 
KncHNiB  {ZUchr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  26  {1916),  No.  1,  pp.  17-25).— The  author 
found  that  the  two  German  wheat  varieties  tested  gave  approximately  the 
same  somewhat  high  degree  of  acidity.  This  fact  points  to  a  connection  be- 
tween snch  acidity  and  the  resistance  of  these  varieties  to  stinking  smut 
{TiUetia  trttiei.) 

The  nematode  disease  of  wheat  in  Virginia,  F.  D.  Frommb  {Virginia  8ta. 
Bnl,  222  {1919),  pp.  9-12,  figs.  5).— A  description  is  given  of  the  nematode  dis- 
ease of  wheat  due  to  Tylenchus  trUid,  which  is  said  to  occur  in  38  counties 
in  the  State.  The  disease  is  reported  most  prevalent  and  destructive  in  the 
oorthem  part  of  the  Valley  and  Piedmont  sections,  and  the  heaviest  losses 
96em  to  have  resulted  from  the  practice  of  growing  wheat  two  or  three  years 
In  succession. 

The  effect  of  the  parasite  on  the  wheat  blade  is  described,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  disease  may  be  recognized  by  the  wrinkling  and  distortion  of  the 
leaves  of  the  ypung  wheat  plants,  the  abnormal  appearance  of  the  heads,  and 
by  the  occurrence  of  hard,  brown  galls  in  the  heads  in  place  of  the  grains  of 
wheat  Tests  were  made  of  various  control  methods,  and  it  was  found  that  a 
mechanical  removal  of  the  galls  was  sufficient  to  insure  freedom  flrom  infection, 
since  the  water  and  salt  brine  were  as  effective  as  the  chemical  or  t^nperature 
treatments.  Spraying  the  grain  with  formaldehyde  solution  did  not  prevent 
{nfection.  It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  clean 
seed  and  crop  rotation. 

A  wilting  disease  of  encumber,  T.  Lindfobs  {K.  Landtbr.  Akad.  Handl.  och 
TidJtkr.,  56  {1917),  No.  7-8,  pp.  627-636,  figs.  5).— A  study  of  a  wilting  dii^ease 
of  cocumber  is  described.  The  causal  organism  is  said  to  be  VertioUUum 
•Iboatrunu 

Onion  smnt:  A  disease  new  to  Britain,  A.  D.  Cotton  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lon- 
don], 26  {t919).  No.  2,  pp.  168-174,  pi  i).— The  author  gives  a  history  of  out- 
breaks of  onion  smut  {Urocysiis  cepulw)  in  Great  Britain,  with  an  account  of 
the  disease  itself  as  regards  symptoms,  the  spread  and  vitality  of  the  spores, 
and  control  measures,  emphasizing  prevention. 

lavestigations  on  the  mosaic  disease  of  the  Irish  potato,  E.  S.  Schttltz, 
D.  FoLsoM,  F.  M.  HiiJ)EBBAin)T,  and  L.  A.  Hawkins  {Jour.  Agr.  Research  IU.8.1, 
ft  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  247-273,  pU.  8).— The  results  are  given  of  a  cooperative 
Inrestig^tion,  carried  on  between  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  MaUie  Experiment  Station,  which  throws 
»me  lights  on  the  means  of  transmission  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  the  potato. 
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This  disease  in  suid  to  l>e  widely  disti'ibuted  Uirougliout  Uie  United  States  and 
It  has  a  decidedly  detrimental  effect  on  the  Irish  potato. 

Characteristic  symptoms  are  produced  upon  tlie  aerial  parts  of  the  plant, 
especially  on  the  foliage,  but  tliese  symptoms  may  be  modified  or  obscured  by 
differences  in  environment  or  variety.  It  apparently  tends  to  increase  the 
sugar  content  of  the  leaves  and  to  reduce  their  starch  content 

The  disease  may  t>e  transmitted  through  the  use  of  diseased  tubers,  through 
the  grafting  of  healthy  scions  upon  diseased  stock,  or  diseased  scions  upon 
healthy  stock,  and  by  transferring  Juice  from  a  diseased  plant  to  a  healthy 
plant  At  least  two  species  of  aphlds  were  found  capable  of  transmitting  the 
potato  mosaic,  whether  the  aphlds  were  transferred  artificially  or  di^)ersed 
naturally. 

Hill  selection  has  not  proved  successful  for  maintaining  healthy  stock  when 
practiced  in  fields  having  a  considerable  number  of  mosaic  plants.  Roguing 
or  eliminating  mosaic  plants  before  aphlds  become  abundant  is  indicated  in- 
directly as  being  helpful,  and  has  been  actually  efficient  for  checking  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Potato-spraying  experiments  at  Wye  College,  1918,  E.  S.  Salmon  and 
H.  WoBMALD  {Jour.  Bd,  Agr,  {London],  26  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  269-278,  pis.  2,  fig. 
i). — ^This  is  a  report  giving  tabular  details  of  experiments  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  Burgundy  mixture  applied  two  or  three  times,  end  of  a  new  mixture  con- 
taining copper  in  which  sodium  carbonate  was  replaced  by  sodium  silicate  to 
make  what  is  called  a  sodium  silicate  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  powder  straw- 
sonite  and  regular  Bordeaux  mixture  were  also  used. 

It  was  found  that  the  Burgundy  mixture  containing  copper  sulphate  and 
sodium  carbonate  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 1.25  may  cause  in  the  variety  Great  Scot  a 
severe  scorching  of  the  haulm.  The  same  was  true  of  the  sodium  silicate  mix- 
ture, though  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  produced  no  injury.  The  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  on  plats  sprayed  three  times  with  1.4  per  cent  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Sweet-potato  diseases*  L.  L.  Habteb  {U.  S.  Depf.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuL  1059 
(1919),  pp.  24,  figs.  15).— This  Is  a  revised  edition  of  Farmers*  Bulletin  714, 
which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  49). 

Tomato  rot  and  control  measures,  S.  C.  Bbuneb  (Rev.  Agr.,  Com.,  y  Trah. 
[Cuba],  1  {1918),  No.  6,  pp.  SOO-SOS,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  report  on  an  investiga- 
tion regarding  rots  of  exported  tomatoea  The  most  important  parasites  en- 
countered were  Cladosporium  fulvum,  Altemaria  Holani,  and  Septoria  lyoopef' 
sici,  though  others  are  named  as  being  present 

Joly  treatment  for  chlorosis  In  fruit  trees,  J.  Yebcieb  {Prog.  Agr.  et  VU. 
{Ed.  VEst'Centre),  40  {1919),  No.  27,  pp.  9,  10).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the 
method  and  possibilities  of  treating  chlorotic  fruit  trees  with  iron  sulphate, 
which  is  recommended  for  the  latter  half  of  July. 

Silver-leaf  In  fruit  trees  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  26  {1919),  No.  2,  pp- 
162-168,  pis.  2). — ^This  is  a  descriptive  account  of  silver-leaf  disease  of  fruit 
trees,  mainly  as  studied  by  Brooks  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  50),  and  as  supposedly  due 
in  most  cases  at  least  to  Stereum  purpureum. 

The  susceptibility  to  Gymnosporangium  of  Interspecial  members  of  the 
pome  fruits,  G.  Saht.t  {Cmthl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Abt.,  45  {1916),  No.  6-12,  pp. 
264-^01). — Results  are  tabulated,  with  discussion,  of  a  large  number  of  tests 
with  hybrids,  chimeras,  and  otlier  intermediate  forms  of  pomaceous  fruits  in 
relation  to  attack  by  Gynmosporangium. 

Water  core  and  bitter  pit  of  apple,  D.  Bois  {BuU  80c.  Path.  Veg.  France, 
6  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  S4-41).—Thls  is  chiefly  a  bibliographical  discussion  of  bitter 
pit  and  water  core  of  apple. 
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Witches*  brooms  on  Pyms  commanis,  E.  Lem£e  {BuL  Soc,  Path,  Veg. 
Frmce,  5  {1918) ,  No.  i,  pp.  S2,  55).— A  witch  broom  on  P,  communis  is  de- 
scribed as  presumably  due  to  a  fungus,  the  classification  of  which  is  as  yet 
Qodetermined. 

[Permeability  as  related  to  osmotic  phenomena  in  diseased  plants],  K. 
Heusser  (Vrtljschr.  Naturf  Oesell  Zurich,  62  {1917),  No.  9-4,  pp.  565-589,  figs. 
^).— Tills  is  a  study  of  osmotic  properties,  at  different  stages,  of  plant  cells  in# 
galled  or  distorted  portions  of  leaves  of  peach  or  plum  attacked  by  Exoasous 
deformans. 

Anaheim,  or  California  [Wne]  disease,  A.  Pachano  {Quinta  Norm.  Esiac. 
Mxpt.  [Amhaio,  Ecuador'^,  Circ.  11  {1918),  pp.  8).— This  is  a  compact  summary 
of  known  facts  and  opinion  regarding  the  characters,  causative  relations,  and 
management  of  the  so-called  California  disease  of  grape. 

Grape  disease,  R.  AvEBivA-SACci.  {BoU  Agr,  [Sao  Paulo],  19.  ser,,  No.  S 
{1918),  pp.  214-220,  figs.  S).—'Two  forms  of  grape  antluracnose  are  attributed, 
reflectively,  to  QUeosporiwn  ampelophagum  and  O.  physalosporw. 

A  new  method  of  defense  against  Oidium,  R.  de  Mas  Solanes  {Rev.  Asoc. 
Rural  Uruguay,  48  {1919)^  No.  1,  pp.  50-52). — Suli^uric  acid  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  said  to  be  efficacious  against  Oidium ;  also  against  other  grape  diseases 
and  hisect  enemies. 

G^pe  diseases  in  Cutosk,  S.  C.  Bbxtner  {Rev.  Agr.,  Com.,  y  Trab.  [Cuhal,  1 
{1918),  No.  8,  pp.  406-409,  figs.  5). — ^This  report  mentions  among  the  more  Im- 
portant fungi  causing  grape  diseases  in  Cuba,  Plasmopora  viPicola,  Uncinula 
Mdcator  {Brisyphe  tuckeri,  Oidium  tucheri)^  Guignardia  hidweUUt  Olcdosporium 
ompelophagum,  Cercoscopora  viticola,  and  Uredo  vitis. 

The  banana  disease  in  tropical  America,  J.  R.  Johnston  {Hacienda,  12 
{1916) t  No.  S,  pp.  87-89,  figs.  5).— The  author  gives  a  further  account  (B.  S.  R., 
34,  p.  847),  with  invesUgations  by  himself  as  well  as  studies  by  others,  on  the 
Panama  disease  of  banana,  wliich  is  said  to  cause  enormous  loss  in  Cuba  and 
in  other  countries  ranging  from  Brazil  to  the  United  Statea 

Susceptible  varieties  are  named.  Apparently  the  Fusarium  causing  the 
disease  is  not  the  same  in  case  of  all  the  varieties  attacked.  Further  study  of 
tbe  various  strains  Is  omsidered  as  desirable. 

Control  measures  tried  liave  so  far  had  little  or  no  succesa  The  fungus  may 
be  spread  in  various  ways.  Sterilization  of  implements,  plant  sanitation,  and 
quarantine  are  indicated  as  offering  the  only  practical  control  measures  at 
present  available. 

The  banana  and  its  diseases,  J.  R.  Johnston  {Rev.  Agr.,  Com.,  y  Traib. 
[Cuba],  1  {1918),  No.  8,  pp.  419-421,  figs.  -i).—In  this  account  of  drawbacks  to 
the  culture  of  the  banana  {Musa  paradisiaca  and  M.  sapientum)  in  Cuba,  the 
author  discusses  briefly  the  Panama  disease  (noted  also  above)  attributed  (at 
least  Ui  some  localities  and  varieties)  to  Fusarium  cubense;  root  disease 
{Marasmius  stenophyllus) ;  heart  rot  (not  epidemic) ;  fruit  rot  {Olceosporium 
musarum  and  Diplodia  cacaoicola),  and  petiole  rot  (causation  undetermined). 

A  disease  of  cacao,  A.  N.  MastInez  {Quinta  Norm.  Estac.  Expt.  lAmbato, 
Ecuador],  Circ  6  {1916),  pp.  i5).— A  descriptive  discussion  is  given  of  the  dis- 
eaae  of  cacao  attributed  to  a  Phytophthora  {P.  cactorumt).  Measures  against 
tills  are  at  present  limited  to  prevention,  but  in  connection  therewith  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  recommended. 

[Some  coconut  diseases]  G.  Briogs  {Guam  8ta.  Rpt.  1918,  p.  54). — ^Brief 
Dotes  are  given  of  a  root  disease  of  coconuts,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown, 
little  leaf  or  dwarfing  was  found  associated  with  unfavorable  physical  conditions 
Borrounding  the  trees.  A  leaf  disease  which  is  probably  due  to  Pestalozzim 
poimarum  was  also  found  to  be  present 
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[Coconut  diseases],  P.  J.  Wester  {PhUippine  Apr*  Rev,,  11  (1918),  No.  i,  pp, 
4S-47f  pi.  1). — Bud  rot  of  coconut,  attributed  to  fungi  in  India,  is  said  to  be 
due  to  bacteria  in  the  Philippines.  The  disease  was  first  reported  in  1907. 
Measures  other  tlian  prevention  are  ineffective. 

Notes  are  given  regarding  the  effects  of  some  diseases  in  the  Philippines  as 
compared  with  the  effects  in  other  regions. 
^  Black  rot  disease  of  tea  [India]  {Indian  Tea  Assoc.,  8ci.  Dept.  QiMirt.  Jour., 
No.  S  (1911),  pp.  50-8^).— A  disease  of  tea  similar  to  that  occurring  in  Ceylon 
has  been  observed  in  damp  situations  in  portions  of  northeast  India.  The 
fungus,  though  classed  as  Hypochnus  thece,  is  said  to  differ  In  details  from  the 
Ceylon  species.  The  young  leaves  are  blackened.  The  more  tender  ones  become 
soft  and  rotten,  but  are  prevented  from  falling  by  the  thin  mycelial  film  which 
connects  the  leaf  stalls  to  the  branch.  The  fungus  is  thought  to  appear  on 
any  part  above  ground,  but  to  do  no  damage  to  old  sterna  Tlie  extent  of  leaf 
attack  depends,  apparently,  upon  the  weather.  The  fungus  penetrates  the  leaf 
only  from  the  underside.  The  presence  of  the  fine  threads  can  be  distinguished 
with  difficulty  by  the  unaided  eye.  Apparently  the  disease  spreads  very  rapidly 
in  favorable  weather  (saturated  atmosphere  and  high  temperature). 

The  mode  of  occurrence  (in  spots)  of  the  disease  suggests  spore  dispersal, 
though  this  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  fungus  was  found  to  be  alive 
on  the  prunings  two  months  after  their  removal.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  recom- 
mended as  a  spray  for  the  bushes  after  pruning  away  the  diseased  branches. 

An  outbreak  of  black  rot  in  Upper  Assam,  A.  C.  TimsTAix  {Indian  Tea 
Assoc.,  Sci.  Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  No.  S  {1918),  pp.  70-72).— The  disease  of  tea 
noted  above  is  reported  to  have  been  observed  in  July,  1918,  in  two  or  three  gar- 
dens in  Upper  Assam.  It  is  distinguished  from  gray  blight  of  local  occur- 
rence by  the  adherence  of  affected  leaves  and  the  absence  of  the  black  dots 
characteristic  of  gray  blight.  The  black  rot  organism  is  said  to  be  wholly 
external.  The  spread  of  the  fungus  appears  to  have  been  from  bush  to  hnsih 
by  the  processes  incident  to  ordinary  work  in  the  gardens  and  by  the  work- 
men passing  from  section  to  section. 

Careful  removal  of  diseased  or  dead  branches  and  shoots  and  application  of 
lime  sulphur  checked  the  disease,  which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  Hypochnus 
th^  or  a  closely  related  species. 

Failnre  of  flower  bulbs,  P.  Soraiteb  {Ztschr.  Pflangenkrank.,  26  (1916),  No. 
1,  pp.  26^7,  fig.  1). — ^Failure  of  bulbs  of  hyacinth  and  tulip  to  sprout  in  early 
spring,  due  to  disease  conditions  observed,  is  said  to  be  an  example  of  the  after 
effects  of  conditions  rather  than  one  of  direct  causation  by  bacteria  and  fungi, 
which  are  present  In  the  later  stages  only.  The  relation  of  external  and  internal 
conditions  to  the  trouble  are  discussed. 

Rusts  of  Important  Swiss  coniferous  forest  trees,  E.  Fischer  (ScKweis. 
Ztschr.  Forstw.,  69  (1918),  No.  6-7,  pp.  119-120).— This  is  an  account  covering 
some  years'  investigation  in  regard  to  diseases  of  fir,  larch,  and  phie  in  Swiss 
forests. 

Pear  rust  and  Juniperus  saUna,  E.  LemAb  (But,  8oc,  Path.  Veg.  France,  4 
(1917),  No.  2,  pp.  96,  97). — ^It  is  stated  that  near  Alengon,  in  the  neighboiiiood 
of  sabine  Juniper  (J.  satHna)  carrying  Oymnosporanffium  sabinw,  RwateUa 
canceUata  had  appeared  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance,  the  spores  being  trans- 
ported over  considerable  distances  by  insects. 

Diseases  and  enemies  of  Plcea  omorlca,  A.  Geschwind  (Naturw,  Ztachr. 
Forst  u  Landw.,  16  (1918),  No.  11-12,  pp.  587-^95).— Fungi  named  as  injurious 
include  Herpotrichia  nigra,  Loph^dermium  macrosporum,  and  Trameies  pini. 

Needle  necrosis  of  pine,  F.  Vincens  (Bui.  8oc.  Path.  Veg.  France,  5  (1918), 
No.  1,  pp.  27-Sl,  figs.  5).-^A  shriveling  of  the  distal  portions  of  pine  needles 
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wu  investigatecU  and  Peetalozzia  iruncata  was  isolated  from  the  diseased  por- 
tkn&  The  derived  material  failed  to  inoculate,  but  this  may  have  been  due, 
it  is  thought,  to  lack  of  normal  conditions. 

The  relation  of  Peridenniiim  pini  to  Cronartiam,  C.  von  Txjbeut  {Naturto, 
iM^.  FoTMt  u.  Landio^  IS  {1911),  No.  7-5,  pp.  26&-S07,  figs,  6).— The  author, 
rgwrtiiig  In  part  on  a  continuation  of  studies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  34,  p. 
750),  states  that  he  has  obtained  direct  Infection  of  Pimus  strohus  with  C. 

Oonthiiuition  of  studies  previously  noted  indicate  only  partial  control  of  P. 
fM  1^  employment  of  its  parasite  TubercuUna  mawima. 

A  note  on  the  canker  on  Albizzia  spp.*  A.  C.  Tunstall  (Indian  Tea  Assoc., 
8eL  Dept.  Quart.  Jour.,  No,  1  {1918),  pp.  IS,  14,  pL  1). — ^Much  damage  is  said  to 
be  done  to  Albizzia  spp.  by  a  fungus  {Poly poms  sp.)  which  attacks  at  wounds, 
cauiiig  a  wood  rot  and  producing  its  wldte  hard  brackets  ranging  in  size  from 
8  <Nr  4  to  6  in.  across.  Dalbergia,  being  more  resistant,  is  suggested  as  a  re- 
plant in  badly  infested  areas. 

The  parasitism  of  Ustnlina  Yolgaris,  M.  Patouillard  {Bui.  Soc.  Path.  Veg. 
Fnnee,  4  {1917),  No.  ft,  p.  100).— It  is  stated  that  U.  vulgaris  has  been  shown 
to  attack  lindens  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  covering  the  trunk  for  20  to  30 
cm.  (7^  to  11.8  in.),  penetrating  to  the  central  portions,  and  killing  the  tree 
bj  what  appears  to  be  parasitic  activity. 

A  walnut  tree  disease^  J.  Gafus  and  J.  Fettaud  {BuL  Soc.  Path.  Veg. 
Fnmoe,  5  {1918),  No.  i,  pp.  61-63). -- A  disease  of  walnut  trees  attributed  to 
ArwiOlaria  meUea  has  been  taken  under  further  investigation. 

A  disease  of  walnut,  B.  PAaAVicna  {SckweUs.  Zischr.  Forstw.,  70  {1919),  No. 
t-^  pp.  15-i7). — This  Is  a  brief  descriptive  account  of  PavoUis  europwrus, 
which  is  said  to  be  comparatively  rare  north  of  the  Alps,  though  widely  dis- 
tributed in  France.  This  fungus  is  said  to  gain  access  to  the  walnut  tree  by 
way  of  injuries,  being  frequently  found  in  association  with  other  fungi. 

Wood  Infection  studies  with  spores  of  dry  rot*  G.  Wehiocb  {Ber.  Deut. 
Bot.  OetetL,  S4  {1916),  No.  2,  pp.  82-S7,  figs,  i?).— Spores  of  Merulius  sown 
thickly  on  different  kinds  of  wood  gave  no  indication  of  germination. 

ECOHOHIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Laws  r^ating  to  fiir4>earing  animals,  1010«  G.  A.  Lawtkb,  F.  L.  Eabn- 
iHAw,  and  N.  Deabbobn  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  But.  I(n9  {1919),  pp.  SI).— 
A  sommary  of  the  laws  in  the  United  States,  Ganada,  and  Newfoundland  re- 
Udng  to  trapping,  open  seasons,  propagation,  and  bounties. 

The  Urds  of  Desecheo  Island,  P.  R.,  A.  Wetmobe  {Auk,  35  (1918),  No.  3, 
pp.  333-340). 

Sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Kansas  Entomological  Gommission  for  the 
Jtan  1917-18,  J.  G.  Mohler  xt  al.  {Bien.  Rpt.  Kans.  Ent.  Comm.,  6 
{tBrr-lS),  pp.  67,  figs,  j^).— This  contains  reports  of  6.  A.  Dean  (pp.  5-11)  and 
S.  J.  Hunter  (pp.  12-19),  State  entomologists,  and  J.  H.  Merrill  (pp.  20,  21), 
State  apiarist,  and  papers  on  Beekeeping  on  the  Farm,  by  J.  H.  Merrill  (pp. 
22-37),  and  The  life  History  of  the  Honeybee,  by  M.  G.  Tanquary  (pp.  87-42). 
The  text  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  goyeming  the  conmilssion  are  ap- 
pended. 

Forty-ninth  annnal  report  of  the  entomological  society  of  Ontario^ 
1918  {Ann.  Rpt.  Ent.  Soc.  Ontario,  49  {1918),  pp.  126,  figs.  £2).— Included  in 
this  report  are  the  following  papers  on  subjects  of  economic  importance: 
Aphids— Their  Human  Interest,  by  A.  G.  Baker  (pp.  2S-d2) ;  Some  Insect  Prob- 
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lems  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  by  N.  Criddle  (pp.  32-36) ;  Tlie  RecoTCry  in  Can- 
ada of  the  Brown-tail  Moth  Parasite  OompHlura  concinnata  (Dlptera,  Tachln- 
id»),  by  J.  D.  TothlU  and  L.  S.  McLaine  (pp.  85-89) ;  Present  Day  Problems  In 
Entomology,  by  J.  J.  Davis  (pp.  47-^) ;  Insects  as  Ag^its  in  the  Dissemina- 
tion of  Plant  Diseases,  by  L.  Caeser  (pp.  60-66) ;  The  Cabbage  Root  Maggot 
iChortophila  brassicce),  by  H.  C.  Huckett  (pp.  67-69) ;  Some  Chapters  of 
the  Early  History  of  Entomology,  by  W.  Lochhead  (pp.  69-81) ;  The  Pear 
P^lla  in  Ontario,  by  W.  A.  Ross  (pp.  81-90)  ;  Control  of  the  Apple  Maggot,  by 
L.  Caeser  and  W.  A.  Ross  (pp.  90-93) ;  Onr  Garden  Slugs,  by  6.  Maheux 
(pp.  98-96) ;  and  The  Entomological  Record,  1918,  by  A.  Gibson  (pp.  97-123). 

Report  of  the  dlTision  of  entomology,  EL  G.  Smtth  (Ann,  Rpt.  Insular 
Expt,  Sta.,  Depi,  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1918,  pp,  109-129). — ^Plant  qnar- 
antine  inspection  work  and  the  important  insect  pests  intercepted  are  first 
reported  upon.  The  possible  transmission  of  the  mottling  disease  of  sugar 
cane  by  insects  is  then  briefly  considered. 

The  introduction  into  the  island  of  the  skunk  and  the  toad  in  order  to  combat 
the  white  grubs  of  sugar  cane,  damage  by  which  is  increasing,  is  discussed 
and  recommended. 

A  report  of  Injury  to  sugar  cane  in  the  vicinity  of  Carolina  on  the  north 
coast,  received  during  September,  1917,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  dull  black  hard-back  beetle  {Dyacinetus  trachypygus)  in  unusual  num- 
bers. Investigations  show  that  the  larvae  of  this  small  dynastid  beetle,  which 
is  very  common  in  Porto  Rico,  feed  upon  decaying  ratoons  of  sugar  cane  and 
other  grasses  and  upon  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  such  as  manure  and  decay- 
ing gre^i  fertilizer,  but  do  not  attack  healthy  roots.  The  adults,  however, 
injure  sugar  cane  by  feeding  on  the  roots  and  underground  stems  of  the  young 
cane,  in  some  cases  as  many  as  20  or  30  adults  having  been  dug  from  a  single 
cane  stool.  Their  feeding  causes  much  of  the  cane  to  turn  yellow  and  In  spots 
causes  Its  death.  Trapping  with  lanterns  placed  over  pans  of  water  and  kero- 
sene and  night  collection  of  the  beetles  with  lanterns  by  small  boys  are  recom- 
mended.   It  Is  thou^t  that  possibly  poison  bait  would  prove  effective. 

An  undetermined  red  spider  or  spider  mite  (Tetranychus  sp.),  pale  yellowish- 
white  in  color,  was  discovered  during  the  year  to  attack  the  foliage  of  sugar 
cane,  occurring  on  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  only 
previous  report  of  attack  of  sugar  cane  by  red  spiders  that  has  come  to  the 
author's  attention  is  that  by  T,  exsiccator  in  Java.  Severe  outbreak  of  the 
yellow  cane  aphis  {Sipha  fiava)  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  762)  in  plats  of  young  seed 
cane  at  the  station  at  Rio  Piedras  and  a  similar  outbreak  at  Central  Fortuna 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island  are  recorded.  Experiments  conducted  show  that  no 
benefit  Is  obtained  from  spraying  the  aphis  with  a  contact  insecticide.  Injury 
by  adults  of  the  large  rhinoceros  beetle  (Strategus  quadrifoveatus)  to  young 
coconut  trees  on  a  plantation  near  Rio  Piedras  was  observed  in  April,  and 
reference  is  made  to  several  other  complaints  of  Injury  by  this  species  to  sugar 
cane  and  coconut. 

Motion  is  also  made  of  the  occurrence  of  the  horn-fly,  injury  to  cabbage 
by  Pontia  mon/uste  and  the  diamond-back  moth,  attack  of  an  orange- jassamine 
hedge  (Murray a  exotica)  by  the  red  scale  (ChrysomphaVus  aurantii),  an  un- 
determined mealybug  (Psendococcus  sp.)  which  Is  a  new  -pest  of  peanuts  re- 
ducing the  fruiting  capacity  50  per  cent  or  more,  and  Eutermes  morio  whiA 
Injures  cane. 

Thrips,  black  ants  and  other  pests  of  cacao  in  Grenada,  with  a  note  on 
ooconnt  disease,  F.  W.  Ubich  (Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad:  Govt,  1918,  pp.  2S,  pis, 
2).— This  is  a  report  by  the  entomologist,  presented  to  the  Government  of 
Grenada,  and  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  856).  See  also  a  previous  note 
(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  59). 
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[Repoit  OB  economic  Insects  in  Hawaii],  O.  H.  Swezey  (Proc.  HatcaiL 
Sngar  Ptanter^  As9oc.,  S8  (1918),  pp,  156-168,  190-202)  .—Th\9  report  discusses 
iMf  hoppers ;  presents  data  on  leaf-hopper  parasitism ;  leaf  hopper  relation  to 
eye  spot ;  the  Formosan  egg  parasite  of  the  genus  Ootetrastichus ;  a  fungus 
disease  {ErUomophtJiora  sp.)  of  the  leaf  hopper;  the  cane  borer;  control  of 
the  Anomala  beetle;  Scolia  manUae,  a  successful  Anomala  parasite;  other 
iDomala  parasites;  a  cockroach  i>arasite,  Dolichurus  atantoniy  obtained  from 
Lob  Bafios ;  and  a  discussion  of  foreign  entomological  work. 

[BcoBomic  insects  in  the  PliUippines]*  A.  Hsbnanoez  (Philippine  Agr. 
Rev^  12  {1919),  No,  2,  pp.  87-95,  pis.  +,  fig.  1). — In  the  annual  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  reference  is  made  to  the  probable  part  that  the  adults 
of  tbe  palm  weevils  Rhi/(^opfu}ru8  pascha  and  R.  fermgineus  may  be  found 
to  play  in  the  distribution  of  bud  rot  A  brief  synopsis  is  given  of  the  different 
pests  attacking  the  coconut  palm,  particularly  the  rhinoceros  beetle  (Oryctes 
fhincceros)  and  the  two  palm  weevils  mentioned.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  w6rk  in  the  control  of  tobacco,  abaca,  rice,  and  citrus  insects.  CJontrol 
work  with  the  rice  bug  (Leptocoriza  ixiricamia)  has  shown  both  the  adults 
and  immature  stages  to  be  attracted  for  considerable  distances  by  the  smell 
of  putrid  meat,  and  that  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  arsenate  of  soda  mixed  with 
Oe  meat  win  kiU  aU  that  partake  of  it 

Four  of  tlie  most  injorions  com  pests,  F.  H.  Dttdlet  (But.  {Maine]  Dept. 
Agr.,  18  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  27-SO). — ^The  insect  pests  here  dealt  with  are  the 
Soropean  com  borer,  the  bollworm,  the  stalk  borer,  and  the  salt-marsh  cater- 
pillar. 

lasects  inJnrioQS  to  rice  [in  Gvam],  G.  Bbiqos  {Chiam  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp. 
3W8;  pU.  2). — ^Three  insects  are  now  important  enemies  of  the  rice  crop  in 
Guam.  They  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  island,  since  the  earlier 
reports  of  the  station  do  not  record  injury  to  the  crop. 

The  rice  bug  of  India  (Leptocoriaa  varicomis)  is  by  far  the  most  common 
and  destructive  of  the  three.  Information  relative  to  it  based  upon  studies 
by  Maxwell-Lefroy  is  presented.  A  leaf  folder  belonging  to  the  subfamily 
Kynq^ulinae  of  the  Pyralldse  is  a  source  of  injury  through  folding  the  sides 
of  the  leaves  together  and  fastening  them  with  a  sticky  secretion,  within  which 
indoeore  it  feeds.  Its  principal  damage  seems  to  be  in  distorting  and  pre- 
Tenting  the  growth  of  the  plant  Though  commonly  found  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  Its  greatest  damage  was  in  fields  located  near  Inarajan  on  the 
east  side,  where  the  crops  were  at  least  two  months  later.  A  stem  borer, 
perbaps  Nonagria  inferens,  a  reference  to  which  by  Shiraki  is  noted  on  page 
56,  was  a  source  of  injury  through  working  its  way  into  the  base  of  the  stems 
near  the  ground  or  at  the  first  joint  It  bores  upward,  often  eating  one  side 
of  the  stem,  especially  near  the  joints,  causing  the  stalks  to  break  and  fall 
over,  giving  the  appearance  of  badly  lodged  grain.  This  pest  is  said  to  have 
been  common  on  newly  broken  ground,  but  infrequently  found  on  old  ground. 
Observations  indicate  that  stopping  irrigation  for  a  time  will  aid  in  keeping 
the  pest  under  controL 

insect  enemies  [of  tobacco  in  Guam],  G.  Bbigos  {Ouam  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp. 
4Ni  pi  /).--A  gryllid,  HeUoihis  astulta,  and  the  bollworm  are  the  insects 
caxising  the  most  serious  injury  to  tobacco  in  Guam.  The  application  of 
arsenate  of  lead  in  both  liquid  and  dry  forms  has  been  found  to  hold  them  in 
check,  resulting:  in  a  much  increased  average  yield. 

Lasioderma  serricome  and  the  tobacco  moth,  H.  Jensen  (Proefsta.  Vor- 
•ieniand.  Tabak  [Dutch  Bast  Indies]  Meded.  90  (1917),  pp.  29).— A  brief  ac- 
«miit  of  the  occurrence  of  and  work  with  the  cigarette  beetle  and  Setomorpha 
^^•rgQiaestriata, 
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.  [Coconut  insects  in  Saipan],  G.  Brioos  {Gaum  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  S3,  5^  pL 
1). — During  the  course  of  a  trip  by  C.  W.  Edwards  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Saipan  a  scale  insect  was  found  to  be  causing  considerably  Injury,  practically 
every  coconut  tree  on  the  Island  having  been  found  to  be  badly  Infested, 
Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  found  to  have  already  succumbed 
to  the  pest  and  general  production  had  ceased.  The  fruit  and  foliage  of 
bananas,  papayas,  and  breadfruit  trees  were  also  found  Infested,  though  in 
these  cases  the  HI  effects  were  not  apparent  to  any  great  extent  The  scales 
were  so  closely  packed  that  they  overlapped  each  other,  entirely  hiding  the 
leaves  and  other  parts  to  which  they  were  attached.  The  species  is  thought 
to  be  AspidMus  destructor  rather  than  A.  oceanica. 

DestructiTe  insects  affecting  Oliio  shade  and  forest  trees,  J.  S.  Houses 
{Ohio  Sta.  Bui  SS2  (1918),  pp.  165-487,  figs.  208). —This  is  a  manual  of  infor- 
mation dealing  with  the  subject  under  the  headings  of  factors  associated  with 
insect  control  in  cities,  insect  control  possible  under  city  conditions,  intensive 
control  measures  rarely  possible  imder  forest  or  woodlot  conditions,  establish- 
ing a  municipal  tree-treating  department,  tree  doctors,  quacks,  etc.,  spraying 
machinery  and  accessories,  spraying  materials,  banding  and  banding  materials, 
leaf  or  foliage  destroying  insects,  scale  and  other  sucking  insects,  and  boring 
insects.  A  list  of  references  to  the  literature  and  a  complete  subject  index  are 
included. 

The  bloodsucking  insects  of  the  Philippines^  C.  S.  Banks  {PhUippine 
Jour.  8ci.,  H  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  169-189).— A  general  discussion  is  followed  by 
a  list  of  the  bloodsucking  insects  of  the  Philippines  and  a  partial  bibliography. 

Use  of  toxic  gases  as  a  possible  means  of  control  of  the  peach-tree 
borer,  E.  B.  Blakesleb  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  196  {1919),  pp.  2S,  pi  i).— This 
Is  a  r^wrt  of  investigations  that  were  commenced  in  1915. 

Work  with  carbon  disulphld  and  carbon  tetrachlorid  show  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  standardize  them  as  treatments  for  the  peach-tree  borer,  their  great 
volatility  at  ordinary  temperatures  rendering  them  too  sensitive  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  soil  porosity.  Sodium  cyanid  on  account  of  its  solubility  was 
too  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  variation  in  soli  moisture  and  soil  type  and 
proved  to  be  injurious  to  trees.  Naphthalene  on  account  of  its  low  volatility 
within  the  seasonal  range  of  soil  temperatures  was  only  a  partially  effective 
larviclde  for  a  very  short  period  in  midsummer. 

"  P-dlchlorobenzene  has  proved  quite  effective  over  a  wide  range  of  varying 
conditions  imposed  by  field  practice,  with  a  considerable  margin  of  safety  for 
trees  six  years  and  over.  In  making  the  application  the  surface  crust  about 
the  collar  of  the  tree  is  broken.  Excessive  amounts  of  gummy  exudati<Hi8  at 
the  surface  are  removed.  The  lower  levels  of  soil  are  disturbed  as  Uttle 
as  possible,  and  the  required  dose  Is  distributed  evenly  about  the  trunk  in  a 
band  1  to  2  in.  in  width  [as  illustrated  1.  Two  or  three  shovels  of  earth 
are  then  placed  over  the  material,  and  compacted  with  the  back  of  the  shovel, 
being  mounded  slightly  to  cover  the  surface  galleries  [as  illustrated]. 

*'In  the  latitude  of  Washington  and  northern  Virginia  about  September 
10  has  he&i  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  time  of  application.  Based 
in  the  Insect's  seasonal  history,  the  theoretical  time  of  application  in  the 
North  generally  would  be  about  September  1;  in  the  Ozarks,  September  25; 
and  in  Georgia  and  the  cotton  belt,  October  10. 

'•  For  6-  to  15-year-old  trees  of  average  size,  doses  of  1  oz.  and  of  0.75  os. 
per  tree  have  been  found  effective  In  destroying  the  borers  without  injury 
to  the  trees.  For  very  large  trees  of  advanced  age,  a  somewhat  increased 
dose  may  be  desirable.    As  an  added  precaution  against  injury  the  base  of 
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the  tree  should  be  nncovered  4  to  6  weeks  after  application,  allowed  to  remain 
open  for  a  few  days,  and  re-covered.  This  precaution  is  especially  necessary  If 
the  application  has  been  made  very  late. 

"The  use  of  p-dichlorobenzene  in  this  way  has  been  found  to  reduce  the 
infestation  on  the  average  from  6.77  to  0.41-0.88  larv«  per  tree,  approximately  a 
94  pa-  cent  control." 

The  rice  stem  borer,  Schoenobias  incertellns,  T.  Shiraki,  French  trans. 
bj  J.  LAN  {Bui.  Econ.  Tndochine,  n.  ser,  21  (1918),  Nos.  131,  pp.  5SS-59(^,  pU, 
6;  ISZ,  pp.  885-954^  pis.  11;  ISS,  pp.  lOSS-llOij  pla.  6). — This  is  a  monographic 
loconnt  of  the  pyralid  moth  borer  8.  incerieUus  [hipunctifer]  which  is  based 
upon  a  review  of  the  literature  and  studies  conducted  in  Formosa,  where  it 
Is  thp  most  important  insect  enemy  of  rice,  the  annual  loss  of  grain  due  to 
**  white  head  "  being  placed  at  1,000,000  bu.  Its  attack  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  white  empty  ears  or  **  epis  blancs."  The  percentage  of  stems  attacked 
varied  from  0.004  in  the  prefecture  of  Seikoo  (Daito-cho)  during  1910-1912  to 
more  than  40  in  the  prefecture  of  Hokuto  in  1911,  the  average  for  the  island 
during  the  years  1910-1912  being  placed  at  2.72.  While  in  general  the  Injury 
caused  by  this  pyralid  is  greater  than  that  of  other  insects  attacking  rice,  the 
hlHpa,  the  lema,  and  the  leaf  roller  of  young  stalks,  its  injury  is  at  times  sur- 
passed. The  anatomy  of  Its  several  stages,  biology,  and  control  are  dealt  with 
It  length,  together  with  studies  of  its  natural  enemies. 

A  comparison  by  the  author  of  specimens  from  Japan  and  Formosa  with 
the  types  of  Walker  and  Zeller  In  the  British  Museum  has  shown  hipunctifer 
to  be  the  female  of  incertellus.  The  species  is  of  wide  distribution,  oc- 
curring In  Japan,  Formosa,  China,  the  southern  part  of  India,  Burma,  Cochin* 
Oiina,  Tonkin,  Ceylon,  Annam,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Slam,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
the  PhUlpplne  Islands.  Rice  appears  to  be  the  only  host  plant  known  to 
famish  subsistence,  except  In  Burma,  where  it  has  been  reported  to  also  at- 
tack wheat,  grasses,  and  weeds.  Green  reports  its  food  plant  as  unknown  in 
Ceylon,  it  apparently  causing  no  Injury  there  to  rice.  In  extensive  Investiga- 
tions in  Formosa  of  the  stems  of  a  number  of  other  Gramines  which  are  re- 
ported upon  in  tabular  form,  the  larvae  of  Chile  simplex  and  Xonagria 
inferens  were  found,  but  none  of  8.  inoertellus.  The  author  has  found  that 
there  are  from  two  to  three  generations  each  year  in  Japan  and  from  four  to 
lix  in  Formosa. 

Three  species  of  hymenopterous  parasites  attack  its  egg  in  Formosa,  namely, 
Trichofframma  japonieum,  Ceraphron  heneficiens,  and  Tetrastichus  sp.,  two  of 
which  are  also  abundant  In  Japan,  and  studies  of  them  are  reported  upon  at 
length.  The  parasites  attacking  the  larv»  are  Shirakia  dorsalis,  Amyosoma 
chUoniM,  Stenohracon  maculata,  Apanteles  simpHciSy  Eripternimorpha  ach^e- 
nobii,  Eriptemus  (f)  akoensis  n.  sp.,  Trathala  (?)  flavopedes  n.  sp.,  Aphio- 
chata  parasitica  n.  sp.,  etc.  Mention  is  also  made  of  predators  which  attack 
the  several  stages. 

Tables  are  given  for  the  separation  of  the  several  stages  of  S.  incertellus 
from  those  of  two  other  borers,  namely,  C.  simplex  and  N.  infercns.  C.  simplex 
bores  In  rice  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  8.  incertellus  but  does  not  go  so 
fiir  as  the  base  of  the  steuL  The  larvae  of  8.  incertellus  disperse  Immediately 
upon  hatching,  whereas  2  or  3  larvae  of  the  other  two  species  may  work  In 
the  same  stem.  8.  incertellus  and  C.  simplex  almost  always  work  in  the  stem, 
the  attack  of  which  by  the  former  Is  quite  regular.  N.  inferens  does  not  al- 
ways work  In  the  stem,  which  It  attacks  quite  irregularly,  but  sometimes  at- 
tacks the  exterior. 
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Methods  of  control  are  considered  at  length  under  the  headings  of  resistance 
of  varieties  of  rice,  collection  of  affected  stalks,  collection  of  egg  clusters, 
collection  of  the  moths  by  trap  lights,  destruction  of  the  stubble  by  burning, 
plowing  the  stubble  under,  submersion  of  stubble,  cutting  stubble,  and  use  of  in- 
secticides. Of  these  the  author  concludes  that  the  treatment  of  the  stubble  that 
is  found  to  be  the  most  practical  comes  first,  and  then  the  collection  of  egg 
clusters  before  the  rice  heads  out.  Many  of  the  data  are  presented  in  tabular 
fonn. 

A  list  of  39  references  to  the  literature  is  included. 

An  account  of  this  pest  in  India  Is  given  by  Basu  and  Dutt  In  the  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  32,  p.  449). 

Occurrence  of  malaria  and  anopehline  mosqnitoes  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, W.  B.  Hebms  {Calif.  Bd.  Health  Mo.  Bui,,  15  {1919),  No.  i,  pp.  1-9,  figs. 
8). — A  brief  report  upon  a  mosquito  survey. 

The  CicadelUdsD  or  leaf  hoppers  of  Sonth  Carolina,  F.  H.  Lathbop  {South 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  199  {1919),  pp.  119,  figs.  5i).— This  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
Clcadellidffi,  better  known  as  the  Jassldse,  in  which  the  author  recognizes  119 
species  representing  37  genera  as  occurring  In  South  Carolina.  The  life  zones 
and  leaf-hopper  distribution  of  the  State  are  briefly  considered. 

The  flat-headed  apple-tree  borer,  F.  E.  Bbooks  {V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmen^ 
Bui.  1065  {1919),  pp.  12,  figs.  13).— A  summary  of  information  on  this  pest, 
based  upon  investigations  conducted  by  the  author. 

Xyleboros  destruens  destructive  to  djati  (Tectona  grandis) ,  W.  Roefke 
{Treubia  [Dutch  East  Indies],  1  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  €8-72,  figs.  16).—Th\3 
scolytld  beetle,  common  and  a  source  of  considerable  damage  In  old  cacao 
plantations,  has  been  found  to  attack  healthy  young  teak  or  dJati  trees. 

Beginner's  bee  book,  F.  C.  Pellett  {Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  lAppin^ 
oott  Co.,  1919,  pp.  179,  pi.  1,  figs.  17). — A  popular  handbook. 

Javanese  chalcid  flies,  A.  A.  Gisault  {Treubia  [Dutch  East  Indies],  1 
{1919),  No.  2,  pp.  58-60).^— Among  the  16  species  here  considered,  representing 
13  genera,  13  are  described  as  new  and  two  genera  are  erected.  Epaenasomyia 
pallidiceps  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.  and  E.  xylocopae  n.  sp.  are  recorded  as  having  been 
reared  from  larvae  of  Xylooopa  caerulea  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  by  Roepke;  and 
Philotrypesis  javae  n.  sp.  Is  recorded  as  having  been  reared  from  fruits  of  a 
wild  fig  at  Nobo,  Central  Java.  Notes  on  several  of  these  species  by  W. 
Boepke  follow. 

FOODS— HITMAB'  NTTTRITION. 

How  shall  we  be  fed?  {Comment  Nous  Alimcntcr.  Paris:  Libr.  Bernard 
Orasset,  1919,  pp.  104). — ^Thls  monograph,  the  work  of  M.  Mlgnon  and  various 
collaborators,  contains  the  following  chapters:  Historical  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Food  Regime  of  the  Human  Race,  by  E.  Jeanselme  (pp.  7-24) ; 
Physiology  of  Nutrition,  by  G.  Lusk  (pp.  25-34)  ;  Food  Restrictions  and  the 
Public  Health,  by  J.  Renault  (pp.  35-41) ;  Food  in  Time  of  War  According  to 
Individual.  Professional,  and  Social  Conditions,  by  M.  Labb^  {pp.  42-64); 
The  CJomposltion  and  Energy  Value  of  Foods  and  the  Scientific  and  Economic 
Evolution  of  Food  Problems  During  the  War,  by  M.  Mlgnon  (pp.  65-103). 

The  final  chapter  gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  contributions  of  science  to  the 
problems  of  nutrition  and  an  excellent  summary  of  the  evolution  of  the 
economic  situation  with  reference  to  food  during  the  war  in  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  food  situation  in  neutral 
apd  ^D^ffl^r  QODRtrles  during  arU  (%t  the  cl(^  of  the  wftr  l9  Also  Olscuo^^  hriefl^i 
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GoBtri1ratt<Mi  to  the  stvdj  of  the  potato,  its  food  valiie  and  ntiliauitioii  in 
bread  baking,  EL  Maubbl  {Rev.  Hyg.  et  PoUce  Sanit,  40  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  10k- 
/J2).— This  is  a  general  article. 

The  conatlpatins  qualities  of  oran^  jnice,  H.  J.  Ger8Tenbeboeb  and  W.  M. 
Champion  (^Imer.  Jour.  Diseases  Children,  18  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  88-P^).— Obaer- 
Tatkxus  on  a  normal  infant  of  10  months  of  age,  to  ascertain  the  relative 
catiuirtic  or  laxative  effect  of  orange  Jnice  and  of  an  equal  amount  of  a  10  per 
cent  sugar  solution  containing  6.5  per  c^t  glucose  and  3.5  per  cent  sucrose,  are 
reported  which  indicate  that  the  orange  juice  was  less  laxative  than  the  sugar 
fohition  when  given  in  doses  of  15  cc.  six  times  in  24  hours.  During  the  sugar 
solntioD  period  from  95.71  to  96.53  per  cent  of  the  water  output  was  through 
the  kidne>'8»  and  from  4.29  to  3.27  per  cent  through  the  intestines,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  orange  juice  from  97.15  to  97.25  per  cent  of  the  water  output  was 
through  the  kidneys  and  from  2.85  to  2.74  per  cent  through  the  Intestines. 

**Thls  ohservation  confirms  our  practical  experience  that  orange  juice  in  the 
muTimnm  amouuts  Ordinarily  used  has  more  of  a  constipating  than  a  laxative 
effect,  and,  therefore,  should  only  be  used  as  an  antiscorbutic  or  as  a  diuretic,  but 
not  as  a  laxative,  and  especially  not  for  children  who  are  already  constipated.** 

The  relative  content  of  antiscorbntic  principle  in  limes  and  lemons 
(Lancet  [fjondm],  1918,  II,  No.  22,  pp.  755-758).— This  investigation  of  the 
relative  antiscorbutic  properties  of  limes  and  lemons  consists  of  an  experi- 
mental inquiry  by  H.  Chick,  E.  M.  Hume,  and  R.  F.  Skelton,  and  an  historical 
inquiry  by  A.  H.  Smith. 

In  the  first  part  data  are  given  with  guinea  pigs  and  monkeys  as  experimental 
animals,  indicating  that  the  antiscorbutic  value  of  the  juice  of  fresh  limes 
{Citru$  medica  acida)  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  fresh  lemons  (C.  mediea 
Umoii).    Preserved  lime  juice  was  found  useless  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy. 

These  results  are  confirmed  by  a  historical  study  of  lime  juice  in  connection 
with  human  scurvy.  It  Is  shown  that  at  the  period  when  scurvy  was  eliminated 
from  the  British  navy  by  "  lime  juice  *'  the  term  was  used  for  the  juice  of 
lemoi^  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  juice  of  West  Indian  limes  was  adopted  in  the  navy  and  mercantile 
marine,  that  the  disease  again  made  its  appearance. 

The  antiseorlMitic  yalne  of  dry  and  germinated  seeds,  H.  Chick  and 
E.  M.  Delf  {Biochem,  Jonr.,  IS  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  199-218,  flffs.  5). — ^The  authors 
haTe  confirmed  Fflrst*s  observations  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  567)  that  the  content  of 
the  antiscorbutic  accessory  factor  in  dry  peas  and  lentils  is  increased  by  germi- 
Bation.  Seeds  which  had  been  soaked  in  water  for  24  hours  and  germinated 
for  48  hours  at  room  temperature  were  found  to  have  from  five  to  six  times 
the  antiscorbutic  value  of  the  dry  seeds  and  to  compare  favorably  with  many 
fwsh  vegetables.  A  daily  ration  of  10  gm.  (dry  weight  5  gm.)  was  found  sufll- 
dent  to  iH'event  scurvy  in  guinea  pigs,  an  amount  somewhat  greater  than  that 
required  in  the  case  of  raw  cabbage,  swedes,  or  fresh  orange  or  lemon  juice,  but 
tew  than  the  requirement  of  raw  carrot  or  beet  root. 

The  experiments  described  also  indicate  that  the  seeds,  whether  in  the  dry 
or  germinated  condition,  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  growth-pro- 
motUig  substances  to  induce  satisfactory  growth  in  the  experimental  animals  In 
the  absence  of  milk  from  the  diet,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
antiscorbutic  power  generated  in  the  germinated  seeds  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  experience  of  Wiltshire  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  861)  and 
otliers  as  to  the  practical  value  of  germinated  seeds  in  the  prevention  of  human 
scurvy. 

Botallsm  from  canned  asparagus,  C.  Thom,  R.  B.  Bdmondson,  and  L.  T. 
GaTHEE  {Jour.  Amer.  Med,  A99OC.,  7S  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  907-^12). —An  exten- 
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give  Study,  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  reported  of  a  strain  of  BacHlus  boiuUmu  isolated  from  canned  aspara- 
gus which  caused  four  deaths  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  January,  191d.  Tlie  strain, 
which  is  designated  the  Boise  strain,  was  found  to  have  an  optimum  growth  tem- 
perature of  37**  C.  (98.6°  P.)  and  high  heat  resistance,  the  spores  surviving  10 
lbs.  pressure  for  15  minutes  or  lOO"*  for  one  hour.  In  these  respects  the  Boise 
organism  resembles  one  of  the  strains  (No.  Ill)  isolated  by  Dickson  (B.  S.  R., 
40,  p.  176),  but  differs  markedly  from  the  organism  of  van  Brmoigem  and  the 
Nevin  organism  as  studied  by  Shippen  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  109). 

The  toxin  produced  by  the  Boise  organism,  which  varied  in  strength  with 
changes  in  cultural  conditions,  was  destroyed  by  lieating  to  75**  or  by  heathig 
for  10  minutes  at  73**.  Bacilli  freed  from  toxin  by  repeated  washing  or  spores 
freed  from  toxin  by  heat  did  not  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning  when  fed  or 
injected,  but  were  recovered  in  virulent  form  from  feces  of  fed  animals. 

All  cultures  of  the  BoL^e  organism  had  a  characteristic  and  offensive  odor 
which  was  clearly  evident  in  the  canned  material  from  which  the  strain  was 
isolated.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  fact  tliat  the  asparagus  was  eaten  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  of  spoilage  (X)ntradicts  the  opinion  of  WeinBirl  (E.  S.  R.,  40^ 
p.  764)  that  food  which  is  offensive  or  putrid  is  automatically  discarded  ts 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

The  authors  conclude  that  successful  canning,  so  far  as  the  danger  from 
such  strains  as  the  Boise  organism  is  involved,  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
method  of  work  selected  as  on  the  rejection  of  infected  material  at  the  start 
by  using  only  fresh,  sound,  clean  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  eliminating  sources 
of  contamination  in  the  utensils  and  water  employed.  "  Decomposition  occur- 
ring in  a  can  or  jar  properly  packed,  exhausted,  and  sealed  is  necessarily 
anaerobic.  When  physical  evidence  of  such  decomposition  is  presoit,  the  ma- 
terial should  be  destroyed,  not  eaten.'* 

Baking  experiments  with  so-called  egg  snbstitntes. — ^The  use  of  so-called 
egg  substitutes  in  sponge  cakes  {BuL  Kans,  Bd,  Health,  15  (1919),  No.  5,  pp. 
74,  75).— From  experimental  work  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  **  a  true  sponge 
cake,  one  in  which  no  baking  powder  is  used,  can  not  be  made  by  substituting 
half  the  number  of  eggs  with  commercial  egg  substitutes.  In  all  cases  the  cakes 
stuck  to  the  pan  when  done,  which  is  not  true  of  a  good  sponge  cake,  and  this 
sticking  was  due  to  the  sugar  in  the  mixture  cooking  to  the  tin." 

A  baking  test,  undertakoi  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  addition  to  an 
original  recipe,  excluding  eggs  and  substitutes,  of  more  baking  powder  than 
called  for  gave  favorable  results  as  compared  with  a  cake  in  wliich  substitutes 
were  used,  showed  an  increase  in  volume  comparable  to  that  obtained  with  the 
use  of  egg  substitutes. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  manufacturers  of  many  of  these  so-called  egg  substi- 
tutes are  exploiting  the  name  of  a  highly  valuable  and  high-priced  food  to 
further  the  sale  of  their  product." 

Artificial  honey,  A.  Behre  and  H.  Ehrecke  (Chem.  Ztg.j  4S  (1919),  No.  S8- 
S9,  pp.  15S-155). — ^The  authors  discuss  the  preparation  of  artificial  honey  and 
the  factors  governing  its  physical  properties.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  to 
distinguish  the  artificial  product  from  real  honey  the  addition  of  some  easily 
detected  substance,  such  as  phenolphthalein  or  starch,  should  be  required  by  law. 

Mat6,  or  Paraguay  tea«  or  St.  Bartholomew's  tea  (Hotel  Mo.,  27  (1919),  No. 
916,  pp.  €2,  6S). — A  popular  summary  regarding  the  nature  and  uses  of  mat6. 

Note  on  the  importance  of  accurate  and  quaatitatiye  measurements  in 
experimental  work  on  nutrition  and  accessory  food  factors,  H.  Chick  and 
E.  M.  HUHE  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  S9  (1919)  No.  t,  pp.  fm-tOrD.—TtiQ  authors 
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erltidse  much  of  the  recent  exp^lmental  work  on  accessory  food  factors  on  the 
srooDd  that  ''in  most  of  this  work  one  fundamental  consideration,  namely 
tiat  of  quantity,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  overlooked  in  the  methods  adopted 
for  experiment,  and  the  oonclusi<ms  drawn  have  been  untrustworthy  to  a  cor- 
nspooding  d^^ree."  Attrition  is  called  particularly  to  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Daniels  and  McClurg  (E.  S.  IL,  40,  p.  566),  in  a  study  of  the  influence  of 
Mgh  temperatures  and  dilute  alkalis  on  the  antineutltic  properties  of  foods, 
ts  an  illustration  of  this  point 

Tbe  necessity  is  pointed  out,  in  investigating  the  effect  of  heat,  drying,  or  any 
otlier  method  of  preservation,  of  determining  the  minimum  daily  dose  of  (1) 
the  original  untreated  material,  and  (2)  the  same  material  after  heating,  dry- 
ing, etc,  which  will  protect  the  same  experimental  animal  under  similar 
experimeital  conditions. 

Vitamin  requirements  of  certain  yeasts,  F.  M.  Bachmann  (Jour,  Biol. 
ChewL,  S9  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  2S&^57,  pi  1).—A  study  is  reported  of  the  vitamin 
requirements  of  two  strains  of  yeast,  one  isolated  from  commercial  Yeast  Foam 
and  one  from  fermenting  canned  pears.  Earlier  experiments  with  two  other 
strains  of  yeast  from  Teast  Foam  are  also  noted. 

Tbe  organisms  studied  were  found  to  vary  in  their  needs  for  traces  of  organic 
matter  other  than  sugar,  although  all  grew  better  and  fermented  more  readily 
in  a  medium  containing  small  amounts  of  organic^ material.  The  yeast  isolated 
from  fermenting  canned  pears  was  not  able  to  grow  in,  or  ferment,  a  solution 
of  Inorganic  salts  plus  sugar  unless  introduced  in  very  large  amounts.  Sub- 
stances rich  in  vitamins,  especially  water-soluble  B,  brought  about  the  fer- 
mentation of  this  yeast  even  when  present  in  very  small  quantities.  This  is 
thought  to  indicate  that  this  particular  yeast  is  unable  to  synthesize  its  own 
vitamins.  It  is  suggested  that  such  yeasts  as  this  might  be  used  to  determine 
the  presence  and  amount  of  certain  vitamins  in  various  substances. 

The  action  of  nltra-violet  rays  on  the  accessory  food  factors,  S.  S.  Zilva 
{Biochem.  Jour.,  IS  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  ISJ^ltl,  fio^-  ^).— An  investigation  is  re- 
|»rted  of  the  effect  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  the  accessory  food  factors.  Lemon 
Jnice  from  which  the  citric  and  other  acids  had  been  removed  was  used  as  a 
source  of  the  antiscorbutic  factor,  autolyzed  yeast  of  the  antlneuritlc  or 
water-soluble  B  factor,  and  butter  of  the  fat-soluble  A  factor.  Possible  loss 
of  potency  was  studied  by  means  of  feeding  experiments  with  guinea  pigs, 
pigeons,  and  rats,  respectively. 

It  was  found  that  exposure  of  treated  lemon  juice  to  ultra-violet  rays  in 
nentral  condition  and  at  a  pH  of  2.S4  for  8  hours  did  not  aftect  its  antiscorbutic 
activity,  and  a  similar  exposure  of  autolyzed  yeast  juice  did  not  Impair  its 
antlneuritlc  property.  Butter,  however,  when  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light 
for  eight  hours  became  entirely  bleached,  acquired  a  tallow-like  odor,  and  was 
quite  unpalatable.  Feeding  experiments  demonstrated  that  the  fat-soluble 
A  had  become  inactivated. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  observations  of  many  investigators  that  the 
flterilizatlon  of  milk  by  means  of  ultra-violet  rays  imparts  a  peculiar  taste  to 
tiie  mill^  and  the  explanation  is  offered  that  this  is  due  to  the  alteration  in 
hatter  fat  brought  about  by  the  exposure.  The  inactivation  of  the  fat-soluble 
factor  points  to  a  further  decrease  in  nutritive  value  particularly  undesirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  infant  feeding. 

Note  on  xerophthalmia  in  rats,  £3.  O.  Bullet  {Biochem.  Jour.,  IS  {1919), 
Vo.  t^  pp,  iOS-106). — ^The  author  traces  ftom  the  literature  on  the  subject  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  idea  that  xerophthalmia  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
tat-aoluble  A,  and  presents  evidence  from  unpublished  experiments  of  Hopkins 
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and  of  Totanl  and  from  observations  of  a  colony  of  500  young  rats  on  varying 
experimental  diets  to  Indicate  that  "with  avoidance  of  initial  infection,  ex- 
perimental animals  can  be  kept  almost  entirely  free  from  this  so-called  defi- 
ciency disease,  whether  fat-soluble  A  be  present  or  absent,  and  that  It  is 
dangerous  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  fat-soluble  A  content  of  any  diet 
from  the  appearance  of  xerophthalmia." 

The  author's  own  experience  which  led  to  this  conclusion  was  that  in  800 
young  rats  fed  on  experimental  diets  five  cases  only  of  xerophthalmia  occurred, 
two  on  a  diet  in  which  fat-soluble  A  was  suiq;>lied  to  a  limited  extent,  one  on 
a  diet  in  which  it  was  presumably  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  one  on  a  diet 
from  which  it  was  absent,  and  one  on  an  ample  stock  diet  Two  of  the  animals 
which  developed  xerophthalmia  were  growing  moderately  well,  one  lost  in 
weight,  and  one  neither  lost  nor  gained  in  weight.  In  each  of  the  e]Q>erlment8, 
which  lasted  for  three  or  four  months,  there  were  at  least  eight  other  animals 
on  the  respective  diets  showing  no  symptoms  at  all. 

In  the  experiments  of  Hopkins  and  of  Totani,  the  rats  fed  upon  the  same 
diets  deficient  in  fat-soluble  A  developed  xerophthalmia  in  one  case  and  were 
free  from  it  in  the  other.  This  discrepancy  in  results  is  considered  to  be  due 
to  infection  present  in  the  former  case  and  not  in  the  latter. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  digestton  of  fibrin  and  caselnc^en*  by  tryf- 
sin,  B.  S.  Edie  {Biochem.  Jour,,  IS  {1919),  No.  2,  pp,  «i^«25).— Alcohol,  when 
present  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent  or  more,  was  found  to  have  a  marked 
inhibitory  effect  on  the  action  of  trypsin  on  fibrin.  The  digestion  of  caseinogen 
by  trypsin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  affected  until  the  c(»icentratlon  reached 
10  per  cent  This  is  thought  to  indicate  that  if  trypsin  is  a  single  enzym  the 
digestion  of  fibrin  and  caseinogen  is  probably  carried  on  by  different  side 
chains,  those  digesting  fibrin  being  much  more  readily  affected  by  alcohol  than 
the  others: 

A  study  of  the  fat  metabolism  of  infante  and  young  children. — I-IV, 
L,  B.  Holt,  A.  M.  CJoubtney,  and  H.  L.  Fai£S  (Amer.  Jour.  DUeases  Children, 
n  {1919),  No8.  4,  pp,  241-250;  6,  pp,  423-4^9;  18  {1919),  No8,  2,  pp.  l(n''126;  S, 
pp,  157-172), — Four  studies  are  reported. 

I.  Fat  in  the  stools  of  breast-fed  infants. — ^A  study  is  reported  of  the  f^t 
content  of  the  stools  of  breast-fed  infants  and  the  distribution  of  the  fat  as 
soap,  free  fatty  acid,  and  neutral  fat  as  determined  by  the  method  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  207).  The  material  examined  consisted  of  48  collections 
of  feces  from  34  infants  varying  in  age  from  10  days  to  10  months. 

The  fat  of  the  stools  of  normal  breast-fed  infants  averaged  34.6  per  cent  of 
the  dried  weight,  and  was  frequently  as  high  as  50  per  cent  In  the  best 
stools  the  soap  fat  averaged  57.8  and  the  neutral  fat  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
fat  No  constant  relation  was  shown  between  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
mother*s  milk  and  the  percentage  and  distribution  of  fat  in  the  stool.  With 
a  higher  total  intake  of  fat,  the  total  fat  and  soap  fat  in  the  stool  were 
somewhat  increased.  A  range  of  fat  absorption  from  90.3  to  99.2  per  cent  of 
the  intake  was  found  in  healthy  breast-fed  infants. 

II.  Fat  in  the  stools  of  infants  fed  on  modifications  of  cow's  mUk. — ^A  study 
was  made  of  the  fat  in  the  stools  of  infants  fed  on  cow*s  milk  or  various 
modifications  of  it,  with  or  without  carbohydrate  additions.  The  material 
examined  consisted  of  128  stools  of  77  infants  whose  ages  ranged  from  2  to 
18  months. 

The  total  fat  averaged  36.2  per  cent  of  the  dried  weight  in  normal  stools  and 
40.7  per  cent  in  cases  of  severe  diarrhea.  The  amount  of  soap  in  percentage 
of  total  fat  was  very  high  in  both  normal  and  constipated  stools,  averaging 
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respectively  72^  and  73.8  per  cent,  while  In  cases  of  diarrhea  it  fell  to  as  low 
as  8b8  per  cent  of  the  total  fat.  The  neutral  fat  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  fat  in  normal  and  constipated  stools,  and  Increased  In  diarrhea  to 
about  00  per  coit  of  the  total  fat  The  free  fatty  adds  Increased  from  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  total  fat  of  normal  and  constipated  stools  to  over  80  i)er 
cent  in  the  diarrheal  stool&  The  average  f^t  retention  was  91.3  per  cent  of 
tbe  intake  in  the  case  of  normal  stools  and  dropped  to  58.4  per  cent  in  severe 
ditnhea.  No  striking  relation  was  noted  between  the  fat  intake  and  fat 
retention  or  the  percentage  or  distribution  of  fat  in  the  stool. 

III.  Fat  in  the  stools  of  children  on  a  mixed  diet, — ^In  a  similar  studg^ 
of  the  percentage  and  distribution  of  fat  in  the  stools  of  a  number  of  children 
receivhig  a  mixed  diet,  the  material  examined  consisted  of  134  collections  of 
tbe  feces  of  62  children  from  1  to  10  years  of  age.  The  first  part  of  the  report 
deals  with  tlie  observations  made  on  healthy  children  whose  digestion  was 
nearly  or  quite  normal,  and  the  second  part  with  observations  on  abnormal 
cases,  including  cases  of  rickets  and  of  chronic  intestinal  digestion. 

In  the  normal  or  constipated  stools  of  older  children  whose  diet  consisted 
largely  of  milk,  the  fat  percentage  of  the  dried  weight  averaged  30.7  and  in 
those  on  a  mixed  diet  18  and  20.1,  respectively.  The  corresponding  soap  values 
in  percentage  of  total  fat  were  60.9,  45.1,  and  47.9  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
tbe  add  abnormal  stools  of  children  on  a  mixed  diet,  the  fat  percentage  of  dried 
W€4gbt  and  the  soap  percentage  of  total  fat  were  lower  and  the  values  for  fatty 
adds  and  for  neutral  fat  higher  than  in  normal  stools.  The  normal  children 
on  a  mixed  diet  retained  on  the  average  about  94  per  cent  of  the  fat  intake,  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  stooL  The  average  actual  retention  was  about  38  gm. 
daily.  The  children  with  little  or  no  solid  food  and  a  smaller  intake  showed  a 
lower  actual  and  a  somewhat  lower  percentage  retention  than  those  on  a  general 
mixed  diet 

With  rachitic  children  the  fat  percentage  of  dried  weight  averaged  34.7  In 
tbe  alkaline  stools  and  24.6  in  the  acid  stools.  The  proportions  of  soap,  fatty 
adds,  and  neutral  fat  were  not  significantly  different  from  those  for  normal 
ddldren.  The  actual  retention  of  fat  equalled  or  exceeded  that  of  the  normal 
ehildren,  and  the  percentage  retention  was  only  a  little  lower  than  the  normal 
aYerage. 

The  stools  of  children  suffering  from  chronic  intestinal  indigestion  showed 
a  much  higher  feX  percentage  of  dried  weight  than  those  of  normal  children, 
the  average  for  alkaline  stools  being  36.4  and  for  acid  stools  35.3  per  cent.  The 
neatral  fats  were  lower  and  fatty  acids  higher  than  normal.  Both  actual  and 
percentage  ret^ition  of  feX  were  lower  than  normal. 

IV.  The  digestion  of  some  vegetable  fata  hy  children  on  a  mixed  diet. — ^A 
stody  is  reported  of  the  digestion  of  various  brands  of  nut  margarin  and  of 
com  oil  by  children  on  a  mixed  diet. 

Tbe  stools  of  childrei  receiving  a  considerable  proportion  of  vegetable  fnt 
did  not  differ  essentially  in  appearance  from  those  of  children  receiving  mainly 
milk  fat,  although  they  were  usually  somewhat  softer.  The  ftit  percentage  of 
Wed  weight  of  the  stools  averaged  somewhat  lower  with  nut  butter  and  some- 
what higher  with  com  oil  than  with  milk  fat.  The  soap  percentage  of  total 
fat  was  usually  a  little  lower  and  the  neutral  fat  a  little  higher  with  vegetable 
fat  than  with  milk  fat  When  vegetable  fat  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
total  fat  intake,  the  percentage  of  the  fat  retained  was  usually  higher  than  the 
normal  average. 

Individual  children  observed  for  considerable  periods  with  changes  in  the 
Und  and  amount  of  fat  Intake  showed  quite  as  good  digestion  of  vegetable  fat 
as  of  correQN>nding  amounts  of  milk  fat,  with  no  unfavorable  effect  on  general 
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health  and  nutrition.  No  children  were  kept  long  enou^  on  a  diet  deftdent 
in  fat-solnble  A  to  warrant  any  condusiona  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  a 
diet  upon  growth  and  health.  One  child  kest  for  five  weeks  on  a  diet  in  which 
95  per  cent  of  the  fat  was  furnished  by  com  oil  ceased  to  gain  in  weight  bat 
showed  no  loss.  Of  six  children,  80  to  95  per  cent  of  whose  fat  intake  was 
vegetable  fat,  two  devel<^[)ed  styes,  and  two  others  eczema,  which  disappeared 
when  the  diet  was  changed  to  include  milk  fat 

"The  ol>servations  published  in  this  paper  indicate  that  com  oil  and  nut 
butter,  the  vegetable  fats  studied,  are  valuable  foods  for  children,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  borne,  and  are  apparently  digested  and  absorbed  with  ease.  We  f&eA, 
therefore,  warranted  in  the  belief  that  these  articles  may  safely  be  introduced 
into  the  regular  diet  of  children,  and  that  to  a  considerable  degree  they  may 
be  substituted  for  the  more  expulsive  milk  fat,  given  either  as  milk  or  as  batter, 
but  they  should  never  entirely  r^lace  milk  fat  How  much  milk  f^t  is  needed 
to  furnish  the  amount  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  required  for  normal  growth 
and  nutrition  we  have  not  yet  the  data  to  determine." 

Human  vitality  and  efficiency  under  prolonged  restricted  diet*  F.  G. 
Benedict,  W.  R.  Miles,  P.  Roth,  and  H.  M.  Smith  {Carnegie  /iMt  Wash,  Pub. 
280  {1919),  pp.  XI+701,  pis.  19,  fig:  W).— This  pubUcation  contains  the  de- 
tailed report  of  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  restricted  diet 
which  has  been  previously  not^  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  269). 

Prefacing  the  details  and  results  of  the  research,  a  general  history  is  given 
of  the  experimental  work  leading  up  to  the  present  study,  together  with  brief 
abstracts  and  discussion  of  the  work  of  other  investigators  on  metabolism 
with  a  low  intake  of  food.  This  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  research,  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  the  general  program  of 
the  research.  The  methods  as  a  whole  are  classified  as  follows:  The  control 
preparation,  sampling,  weighing,  and  analysis  of  food ;  the  collection,  preserva- 
tion, sampling,  and  analysis  of  feces  and  urine;  the  grosser  physical  measure- 
ments such  as  weight,  height,  surface  area,  and  body  photographs;  record  of 
muscular  activity;  clinical  examinations,  including  blood  pressure,  blood  ex- 
amination, and  records  of  pulse  rate  and  body  temperature;  measurement  of 
the  gaseous  metabolism;  quantitative  measurements  of  muscular  work;  and 
measurements  of  the  neuro-muscular  processes. 

Several  of  these  measurements  were  carried  out  with  essentially  new  tech- 
nique, some  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  being  specifically  designed  for  this 
research.  The  new  apparatus  includes  a  portable  respiration  apparatus,  a  de- 
scription of  which  has  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  40, 
p.  209),  and  a  large  group-respiration  chamber,  a  detailed  description  of  which 
is  given. 

The  main  part  of  the  monograph  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  and  discussion 
of  the  experimental  data.  The  depression  in  the  total  metabolism,  with  ac- 
companying depression  in  other  physiological  factors  such  as  blood  pressure 
and  pulse  rate,  is  considered  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  entire  re- 
search. The  most  obvious  cause  of  this  lower  metabolism  is  thought  to  be 
the  removal  of  some  175  gm.  or  more  of  nitrogen  from  the  body,  resulting  in  a 
withdrawal  from  the  fluids  bathing  the  cells  of  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
material. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  this  procedure  in  many 
pathological  conditions  where  benefit  would  arise  from  the  removal  of  large 
amounts  of  surplus  nitrogen  and  from  lowering  the  metabolism  perceptibly. 
The  feasibility  of  dietetic  restrictions  as  a  food-conservation  measure  is  also 
noted,  with,  however,  emphasis  upon  certain  factors  which  might  make  such 
a  procedure  unwise  in  the  long  run. 
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''We  maj  say,  in  Bummarlzlng,  that  protein  curtailment  is  an  assured  and 
physiologically  sound  procedure,  and  a  reduction  in  calories  is  possible  for  a 
loog  period,  but  deflnite  and  significant  disturbances  of  blood  composition, 
normal  sex  expression,  and  neuro-muscular  efficiency,  and  the  appearance  of 
mental  and  ph3r^cal  unrest  are  deterrent  factors  in  too  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions as  to  the  minimum  calories  being  synonymous  with  an  optimum  level.*' 

ANDCAL  PKODXrCTIOH. 

On  the  probable  error  of  Mendelian  class  frequencies^  S.  Wright  (Amer. 
Nat^  51  {1911),  No.  606,  pp.  575-575).— Without  denying  their  theoretical  foun- 
daticm,  the  author  contends  that  the  methods  of  computing  the  probable  errors 
of  Mendelian  frequencies  proposed  by  Pearl  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  432)  are  too  com- 
plex for  practical  use.  He  shows  that  the  ordinary  formula  when  applied  to 
the  illostratiye  data  discussed  by  Pearl  is  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  Pearl's 
long  method  and  better  than  his  approximate  method. 

A  method  for  the  mathematical  determination  and  measurement  of  the 
degree  of  inbreeding,  J.  K&i2ENBCKt  {Ztschr.  Landtv,  Versuchaw.  Oaterr,,  19 
{1916X  ^^'  5-^  PP-  99-lOt).— It  is  pointed  out  that  the  symbol  ^n+i  in  the 
co^dent  of  inbreeding  formula  suggested  by  Pearl  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  66)  repre- 
sents by  definition  the  number  of  different  individuals  actually  Involved  in  the 
matings  of  the  (n-|-l)th  ancestral  generation,  but  that  in  practice  Pearl  uses 
it  to  mean  the  number  of  different  Individuals  which  appear  In  this  but  in  none 
of  the  n  succeeding  generations  in  the  pedigree.  A  literal  following  of  the 
definition  in  the  case  of  parent  and  offspring  matings  results  in  lower  coeffi- 
cients than  those  given  by  Pearl. 

The  author  thinks  that  there  should  be  a  single  numerical  expression  for  all 
the  inbreeding  exhibited  by  a  pedigree,  and  suggests  the  following  formula  for 
a  coefficient  of  inbreeding  based  upon  all  the  ancestral  generations  under  con- 
sideration : 

100  (pn-fa), 
"  Pn 

in  which  p^  is  the  maximum  possible  number  of  ancesters  of  an  individual  in  n 
geneiationB  and  ^n  the  actual  numcer. 

See  also  a  later  paper  by  Pearl  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  269)  giving  a  method  of 
passing  from  his  separate  generation  coefficients  to  a  pedigree  coefficient 

On  the  composition  and  feeding  value  of  tree-leaf  liay,  Math  {Forstw. 
Centbl,  n.  ser.,  40  (1918),  No.  5,  pp.  161-165).— The  proximate  composition  of 
cured  leaves  of  forest  trees  is  reported. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  1018-19,  C.  D.  Woods  (Maine  8ta.  Off.  Insp. 
^  (1919),  pp.  2i-^0).— This  is  the  annual  report  on  the  registration  and  offi- 
cial inspection  of  feeding  stuffs  sold  in  Maine.  Analytical  results  are  not  given 
bot  merely  statements  for  each  sample  as  to  whether  it  conforms  to  guaranty. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  A.  J.  Patten  et  al.  {Michigan  Sta.  Bid.  285 
[1919),  pp.  S-91). — ^The  moisture,  protein,  fat,  and  fiber  content  of  1,530  samples 
of  feeding  stuffis  collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  are  tabulated. 
The  prices  are  added  in  most  cases.  The  materials  listed  include  alfalfa  meal, 
barley  feed,  barley  meal,  cull-bean  meal,  brewer's  dried  grains,  buckwheat 
bran,  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  feed,  corn-germ  meal,  corn-gluten  feed,  hominy 
feed,  com-f^ed  meal,  corn-and-oat  feed,  distillers'  dried  grain,  dried  beet  pulp, 
Mnseed  meal,  oatmeal  by-product,  pea  bran,  peanut  bran,  rye  feed,  wheat  bran, 
bran  with  screenings,  middlings,  middlings  with  screenings,  shorts  with  screen- 
taga,  red  dog,  yeast  and  vinegar  dried  grains,  tankage,  meat  scrap,  and  various 
proprietary  calf  meals,  hog,  stock,  horse,  poultry,  pigeon,  and  mixed  feeds. 
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Safegnarding  feeders  of  cottonseed  products,  L.  A.  Firz  and  A.  B.  Lano- 
WOBTHY  {Kansas  Sta.  Circ.  11  {1918),  pp.  -i). — Cattle  feed«^  who  use  cotton- 
seed cake  or  cottonseed  meai  are  urged  to  protect  themselTcs  by  reweigbing 
shipments  as  they  are  received  and  by  having  samples  analyzed  chemically  so 
as  to  claim  a  rebate  In  case  the  product  is  not  up  to  guaranty.  The  method  of 
computing  rebates  for  deficiency  In  protein  is  explained,  and  the  classes  and 
grades  of  cottonseed  by-product  feeds  are  defined. 

Animal  husbandry,  O.  W.  Bdwabds  {Ouam  Sta,  Rpt.  1918,  pp,  7-29,  p'«.  5).— 
Under  this  heading  are  included  summaries  of  the  experimental  and  coopera- 
tive demonstrations  work  done  on  the  island  with  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
goats,  and  poultry  from  1911  to  1917  and  progress  reports  of  the  1918  results. 

The  work  with  Morgan  horses  terminated  in  September,  1918,  by  the  trans- 
fer of  most  of  the  stud  to  the  naval  authorities.  It  is  noted  that  Para  as 
soiling  grass  and  Paspalum  dilatatum  as  pasture  proved  the  most  satisfac- 
tory roughages  for  these  horses.  Alfalfti  hay  was  more  effective  than  Para 
grass  in  increasing  the  weight  of  animals  in  poor  condition  when  oats  con- 
stituted the  grain  ration.  Native  roughages  without  grain  were  not  satis- 
factory. In  a  three  months'  feeding  test  with  6  horses  a  mixture  of  copra 
meal  and  oats  (1:1)  gave  as  good  results  as  an  exclusive  oat  ration.  Half 
of  the  regular  oat  ration  of  4  horses  was  replaced  by  native  com  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  without  loss  of  weight  or  other  111  .effects.  Several  native  forage 
plants  were  found  to  be  injurioua 

The  imported  Morgans  of  both  sexes  were  very  irregular  breeders.  Several 
offspring  were  secured  from  matlngs  with  the  small  native  ponies.  The  grades 
when  mature  weighed  about  700  lbs.  They  showed  marked  improvement  io 
size  and  conformation  over  the  native  parent,  while  retaining  the  hardiness 
of  the  latter  and  being  able  to  subsist  on  native  pasture.  The  fears  of  the 
islanders  that  their  small  mares  would  be  unable  to  deliver  the  grade  foals 
proved  groundless. 

In  connection  with  the  herd  of  Ayrshires  and  Ajrrshlre  grades,  particular 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  pasture.  A  comparison 
of  Para  grass  and  native  grass  pastures  was  concluded  in  August,  1918.  The 
6  months'  gain  In  weight  of  4  cows  on  Para  pasture  varied  from  96  to  219 
lbs.  The  weights  of  4  somewhat  heavier  cows  on  native  pasture  decreased 
during  the  same  period,  the  greatest  individual  loss  being  180  lbs.  It  is 
stated  that  the  imported  animals,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years  after  their 
introduction,  required  a  fairly  heavy  grain  ration  in  addition  to  improved 
green  forage,  whereas  the  Guam-raised  pure-breds  can  be  maintained  on  the 
forage  alone. 

Tests  with  swine  in  1918  indicated  that  a  mixture  of  cooked  breadfruit 
and  grated  coconut  (3:1)  could  be  used  to  replace  half  the  grain  fed  growing 
pigs  on  Para  pasture  without  seriously  impairing  the  gains  and  with  a  ma- 
terial reduction  in  cost.  It  was  also  observed  that  neither  growing  pigs 
nor  mature  sows  would  eat  the  vines  or  the  fruits  of  the  Jack  bean  at  any 
stage  of  development.  Velvet  bean  pasture  was  eaten  readily  by  brood  sows 
and  sparingly  by  pigs.  An  unfinished  test  comparing  free  range  of  pasture 
with  the  tethering  method  frequently  practiced  by  the  Chamorro  farmer  indi- 
cates that  the  former  method  of  handling  swine  produces  quicker  gains. 

The  Berkshire  has  proved  well  adapted  for  crossing  with  native  stock. 
A  group  of  6  first-generation  grades  on  Para  pasture  supplemented  with  grain 
gained  78.7  lbs.  per  head  in  185  days  while  5  native  pigs  fed  similarly  gained 
only  37.8  lbs.  per  head  in  the  same  period. 

The  work  with  goats  consists  chiefly  of  grading  up  the  native  stock,  and 
has  thus  far  been  Interfered  with  to  a  considerable  extent  by  disease  and 
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ptrasiac  worms.    Milk  is  almost  absent  from  the  native  diet,  and  it  is  held 

tbat  a  few  goats  of  good  type  kept  by  each  family  wonld  supply  this  de- 

OfAeoey. 

The  poultry  work  In  1918  was  confined  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
station's  breeding  flocks  of  Brown  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  crosses. 
Tbe  hatching  percentages  were  low  throughout  the  season,  but  the  chicks 
wece  vigorous.  Eggs  held  longer  than  10  days  before  incubation  hatched 
very  poorly.  Papayas  proved  a  useful  tree  in  chicken  yards.  They  not  only 
fomiflh  shade  but  the  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  with  relish  by  chicks  and  older  fowl 
alike. 

Gompositioii  of  the  beef  animal  and  energy  cost  of  fattening,  P.  F.  Tbow- 
BODGS,  G.  R.  MoTTLTON,  and  L.  D.  Haigh  {Missouri  Bta,  Research  Bui,  SO 
{1919),  pp.  9-105,  pis.  12,  figs.  t5). — ^Thls  publication  belongs  in  the  series  (B. 
S.  R,  40,  p.  567)  reporting  the  detailed  experimental  results  of  the  station's 
"use  of  food  "  project,  and  deals  with  (1)  the  chemical  composition  of  the  gain 
of  fattening  steers  and  (2)  the  changes  in  the  l)ody  form  of  steers  on  main- 
teDance  and  during  fattening.  The  main  results  from  the  first  have  been  noted 
from  the  preliminary  report  of  Moulton  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  709).  In  addition  to 
tt»  records  of  the  three  steers  (Nos.  18,  121,  and  48)  used  principally  in  this 
phase  of  the  Investigation,  supplementary  data  from  the  other  four  animals  of 
the  "  regular  maintenance  "  group  are  included.  The  individual  feed  records  of 
diis  group  during  prolonged  maintenance  and  the  results  of  the  digestion  trials 
of  5  animals  are  given  in  much  greater  detail  than  in  Research  Bulletin  18 
(E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  569).  The  nutrients  consumed  during  the  full  feeding  period 
following  maint^iance  by  steers  121  and  48  and  by  two  of  the  supplemental 
steers,  the  wel^ts  of  the  different  carcass  and  offal  parts  of  each  of  the  seven 
animals,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  organs  and  the  wholesale  carcass 
cots  of  18,  121,  48,  and  one  of  the  other  steers  are  all  completely  tabulated. 

To  study  the  change  in  form  a  large  number  of  body  measurements  were  made 
of  the  animals  at  frequent  intervals,  and  the  contours  of  the  body  at  the  level  of 
ttie  shoulders  and  at  the  paunch  were  determined  by  means  of  a  hinged  **  wheel " 
with  movable  spokes  or  by  a  special  chain  in  which  any  link  could  be  held  in  a 
fixed  position  relative  to  adjoining  links  by  tightening  set  screws.  Some  of  the 
more  important  measurement  data  were  destroyed  by  fire;  the  others  are 
tabulated  and  briefly  discussed. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  carrying  steer  121  from  the  thin  condition  of  steer  18 
to  the  medium  fat  condition  in  which  it  was  at  slaughter,  the  lean  flesh  of  the 
cticass  was  increased  54  per  cent  and  the  removable  fatty  tissue  284  per  cent, 
wldle  tbe  total  carcass  increased  76  per  cent  This  Increase  is  not  considered 
wasteful,  as  the  fat  "  would  all  have  been  eaten  by  the  lover  of  good  meat" 
However,  the  prime  steer  (48)  showed  122  per  cent  more  fat  and  only  20  per 
cat  more  lean  than  the  medium,  the  carcass  having  increased  47  per  cent  in 
ve!|^t  **  The  fat  in  the  highly  finished  animal  was  too  plentiful  for  the  tastes 
of  normal  individuals,"  and  the  energy  used  to  produce  it  was  thus  wasted. 

Coat  of  raising  beef  cattle  in  New  Hampshire,  E.  G.  Rctzman  {New 
Sampshire  Bta.  BiU.  182  (1919),  pp.  5-Jf5).— For  about  11  months  beginning 
Deeember  1, 1917,  records  were  kept  of  the  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for  a  small 
Snmp  of  Hereford  steer  calves  that  had  been  shipped  from  Texas.  During  the 
tot  half  of  the  period  10  steers  were  fed  an  inferior  grade  of  native  or  stock 
hay  supplemented  with  cottonseed  meal  and  bran  (2:1),  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  time  the  7  which  were  not  killed  by  a  locomotive  were  kept  on  pasture 
without  additional  concentrates. 

The  initial  weight  vms  343  lbs.  per  head  and  the  gain  during  the  winter 
averaged  161  lbs.  or  about  1  lb.  per  day.    To  make  this  gain  the  group  consumed 
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about  8.9  toBS  of  hay  and  2.5  tons  of  concentrates  (including  some  middlings). 
The  initial  cost  of  the  steers  was  $425  and  the  interest  on  the  investment  was 
reckoned  at  $19.  The  hay,  for  which  there  was  practically  no  demand  at  the 
time,  was  charged  at  $9,  cottonseed  meal  at  $52,  and  bran  at  $49  a  ton.  The 
other  charges  were  $13.52  for  middlings,  $1.50  for  salt,  and  $80.10  for  86  hours 
labor.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  period  the  steers  were  valued  at  14  cts.  a  pound. 
With  an  individual  credit  of  $6.95  for  manure,  the  profit  per  head  was  found  to 
be  $8.98. 

The  average  weight  of  the  7  steers  at  the  beginning  of  the  pasture  period  was 
547  lbs.  The  gain  averaged  203  lbs.  per  steer,  or  about  1.2  lbs.  daily.  The 
monthly  pasture  charge  was  $1.50  per  head.  Interest  on  investment  is  placed 
at  $17.40,  and  the  charge  for  labor  at  $5  and  for  salt  at  $2.  The  steers  were 
valued  at  15  cts.  a  pound  on  October  26,  giving  a  net  profit  of  $27.04  per  head  for 
the  pasture  period. 

A  discussion  of  the  economics  of  beef  feeding  in  New  England  is  included. 

Winter  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  C.  N.  Abnett  {Montana  8ta,  Ore  85  {1919), 
pp.  7). — Brief  summaries  of  recent  experimental  work  at  the  station  are  pre- 
sented as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  suggestions  for  wintering  mature  beef  stock. 

The  results  secured  in  1916-17  (160  days),  previously  reported  by  Joseph 
(B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  472),  and  of  a  dupUcate  experiment  in  1917-18  (150  days)  are 
averaged.  On  straw  alone  24  breeding  animals  with  an  average  initial  wei^t 
of  1,229  lbs.  lost  194  lbs.  per  head.  The  same  number  of  similar  weight  on 
straw  plus  5  lbs.  of  hay  daily  lost  95  lbs.  and  those  on  straw  plus  10  lb&  of  hay, 
58  lbs. 

In  1918-19  (132  days)  12  animals  -with  initial  weights  averaging  1,066  lbs. 
on  straw  alone  lost  66  lb&  per  head ;  another  lot  with  initial  weights  of  1,156 
lbs.  fed  straw  and  5  lbs.  of  hay  lost  12  lbs.  and  a  third  lot  originally  weighing 
1,146  lbs.  per  head  and  fed  straw  and  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  cake  daily  lost  10  lbs. 
per  head.  The  1918-19  hay  was  of  better  quality  than  that  of  the  preceding 
years. 

Government  sheep  ranch  in  Idaho,  W.  C.  CJoffet  {Breeder's  Ctaz,,  76 
{1919),  No.  2S,  pp.  1197,  1198,  figs.  2). —The  author  outlines  the  plans  of  the 
breeding  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  a  28,(X)0  acre  tract  in  Idaho  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  types  of  sheep  suitable  for  present  day  range  conditions.  Rambou- 
illets  are  being  crossed  with  long-wool  breeds  to  make  a  well  balanced  wool  and 
mutton  animal,  possessing  in  addition  some  of  the  close-herding  instincts  of  the 
Rambouillet  and  yielding  bright  combing  wool  of  desirable  weight  The  main 
problem  is  to  produce  a  fixed  type  having  the  characteristics  of  this  cross. 
Experiments  with  Corriedale  crosses  are  also  being  carried  out. 

The  sheep  in  Egypt,  G.  0.  Dudgeon  and  Mohammed  *Askab  {Agr.  Jour, 
Egypt,  7  {1917),  pp,  1-^,  pL  1), — ^A  continuation  of  an  article  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  68). 

Forage  crop  experiments  with  swine,  O.  N.  Abneit  and  W.  E.  Joseph 
{Montana  8ta,  Bui,  128  {1919),  pp.  61-106,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  study  of  the  economy  of  difl!erent  amounts  of 
grain  fed  to  weanling  pigs  on  pasture  and  reports  the  following  experiments; 
(1)  Oomparing  one,  two,  and  three  per  cent  barley  rations  with  22  pigs  on 
alf&lfti  pasture  for  104  days  in  1914;  (2)  a  similar  comparison  with  29  pigs 
fsor  170  days  in  1915,  followed  by  a  finishing  period  on  barley,  feed  wheat,  and 
tankage  until  the  average  body  weight  in  each  lot  was  200  lbs.;  (3)  com- 
paring no  grain,  self -fed  barley,  and  one,  two,  and  three  per  cent  barley  rations 
with  42  pigs  on  red  clover  pasture  for  90  days  in  1916,  followed  by  a  90  day 
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tnndtloD  period  on  pasture  with  full  feed  of  barley  and  a  finishing  period  in 
diy  lot  on  barley  and  tankage  (25: 2) ;  (4)  a  similar  comparison  with  43  pigs 
in  1917  when  the  pasture  season  was  110  days  and  the  transitional  period  20 
dajs;  and  (5)  a  comparison  between  a  one  per  cent  barley  ration  and  a  ration 
of  1  lb.  per  head  per  day  made  with  18  pigs  on  red  clover  pasture  for  90  days 
in  1918  followed  by  a  transitional  period  of  20  days  and  a  finishing  period. 

The  second  part  reports  the  following  comparisons  of  forage  crops  for  wean- 
ling pigs  when  sui^lemented  with  a  2  per  cent  barley  ration :  (1)  Between  rape 
pasture,  barley  pasture,  rape  and  oats  pasture,  and  oats  pasture,  made  in  1915 
with  28  pigs,  and  (2)  between  red  clover  pasture,  sweet  clover  pasture,  and  rape 
puture  made  in  1917  with  33  pigs.  It  also  presents  the  results  of  a  test  in 
1918  of  mixed  blue  grass  and  white  clover  pasture  in  1918  when  1  lb.  of  barley 
was  fed  per  pig  per  day. 

It  is  concluded  that  alfalfa  pasture  was  better  than  red  clover  for  young 
pigs,  and  that  rape  was  the  only  one  of  the  annual  crops  tested  which  proved 
satisfactory.  A  one  per  cent  barley  ration  with  tankage  as  part  of  the  finishing 
radon  gave  the  most  economical  results  under  the  system  of  management 
adopted.  The  preliminary  tests  In  feeding  1  lb.  of  barley  per  head  dally  gave 
^Torable  results.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  this  simple  and  convenient  method 
supplies  liberal  amounts  of  grain  while  the  pig  Is  smalL 

Tabular  summaries  of  some  of  the  data  published  are  given  below  in  the 
Mowing  abstract 

The  use  of  forage  crops  in  pork  production,  C.  X.  Arnett  and  W.  E. 
Joseph  (Montana  Sta.  Circ.  8S  {1919),  pp,  69-8i,  figs.  5).— This  publication  is 
mostly  a  summary  of  the  experimental  results  reported  In  Bulletin  218.  The 
following  table  presents  the  author's  averages  of  the  two  alfalfa  experiments 
(omitting  the  finishing  period  of  the  second)  and  of  the  1916  and  1917  red 
dover  experiments : 

ttetults  of  feeding  different  amounta  of  tarlcy  to  tceanling  pigs  on  alfalfa  and 

red  clover  pastures. 


Barley  ration 
on  pasture. 

Pigs 
per 
acre. 

Pas- 
ture 
season. 

Addi- 
tional 
dry- 
lot 
period. 

Average 
daUy 
gain 

1^. 

Feed  oer  pound 

Feed 
and 

tt^ 
oosts 

pound 

of 
gain. 

Tmm 

Barley. 

Tanlc- 
age. 

Profit 

per 

liMd. 

AIM*., 

Iperoeot 

aperont 

iSS.~V.:::::: 

14 
15 
17 
16 
19 

n 

25 

30 

137 
137 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

PoFt. 

""'iOB' 
101 
95 
81 

70 

Pounds. 

a43 
.60 
.73 
.81 
.84 
.88 
.94 

1.01 

Pounds. 
1.23 
2.09 
2.84 
3.29 
3.32 
3.48 
3.57 
3.87 

Pound*. 

Caus. 
6.3 
8.0 
9.8 
11.5 
11.4 
11.7 
11.8 
12.4 

$1.89 

Do 

1.66 

^  Do 

.81 

Biddmr... 

a24 
.22 
.20 

.16 
.12 

2.18 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iporoent 

Spereent 

SperoeDt 

sSMed. 

2.59 

2.01 

1.80 

.82 

Barley  was  charged  at  3  cts.  and  tankage  at  2.75  cts.  per  pound.  The  pas^ 
tote  charge  per  acre  was  put  equal  to  half  the  liay  crop  at  $15  a  ton.  The 
*ttlBe  for  the  1916  red  clover  was  $25.  and  for  the  alfalfa  and  the  1917  red 
clover  $20.  The  Initial  cost  of  pigs  was  put  at  20  cts.  a  pound,  and  IB  cts. 
^as  tatai  as  the  value  per  pound  at  the  end  of  the  pasture  season,  and  14  cts. 
tbe  value  whm  finished  f6r  market 
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The  average  results  of  the  two  rape  experiments  and  the  results  from  the 
1915  experiments  with  barley,  oats,  and  mixed  rape  and  oats  are  sunmiarized 
thus: 

Comparisons  of  pastures  for  toeanUng  pigs  reoeMni,'  a  two  per  cewt  tarlay' 

ration. 


Pasture. 


?i8s 
per 
acre. 


Pastore 


Rape :  18 

RapeandoaU '  14 

Oato ;  14 

Barley 14 


100 
100 
77 
77 


Average 
daily 

per  head. 


Pounds, 

0.45 

.43 

.47 

.42 


Barley 
fed  per 
pound 
of  gain. 


Feed  and 
paetore 
cost  per 
pound 
of  gain. 


Pounds. 

Cents. 

2.43 

0.9 

3.14 

13.9 

2.81 

12.4 

3.06 

13.6 

Profit  or 

108S(-) 

per  pig. 


11.23 
.03 
.23 

-.19 


Returns 
per  acre. 


PsBlun 

charge 
per  screw 


I 


S30.9S 
21.40 
23.20 
17.28 


it8.n 

2L00 
20i00 

aaoo 


Profits  and  returns  are  here  based  entirely  on  the  increase  In  weight  of  the 
pigs,  the  increase  being  valued  at  13  cts.  a  pound.  Except  for  the  difference 
in  computing  profits,  the  data  in  this  table  are  comparable  with  those  of  the 
alfalfa  lots  receiving  a  2  per  cent  supplemental  ration  presented  in  the  first 
table. 

Swine  husbandry  (Penn.  Dept,  Agr,  Bui.  S07  (1918),  pp.  5-119,  pis,  10,  figs. 
P).— This  is  a  new  edition  of  Bulletin  186  (E.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  180),  revised  by 
J.  M.  Rosenberger.  The  section  on  markets  is  omitted,  and  those  on  housing 
and  hog  cholera  are  extensively  modified.  Brief  paragraphs  on  self  feeders 
and  garbage  feeding  are  added  to  the  otherwise  unchanged  summary  of  feed- 
ing experiments.    The  illustrations  are  mostly  new. 

Observations  on  brachydactylism  in  the  fowl,  C.  H.  Danfobth  (Ahs.  in 
Anat.  Rec,,  H  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  SS,  5-}).— The  author  has  studied  the  anatomy, 
development,  and  inheritance  of  shortened  toes  In  the  domestic  fowl. 

The  shortening,  which  is  found  to  be  of  common  occurrence,  afFects  chiefly 
the  fourth  toe  and  is  closely  associated  in  occurrence  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission with  booting.  The  extent  of  shortening  ranges  from  a  condition  in 
which  all  five  phalanges  are  present  but  with  a  total  length  slightly  less  than 
normal  to  one  in  which  the  toe  is  greatly  shortened  and  the  number  of  phalanges 
is  reduced  to  two.  Brachydactylism  is  noticeable  In  embryonic  stages  when 
the  cartilaginous  phalanges  are  still  rudimentary  and  before  the  first  feather 
germs  appear  on  the  tarsi.    Its  hereditary  behavior  is  irregular. 

Concerning  the  snmmer  plnmage  of  the  dn&e,  H.  D.  Goodalb  {Abs.  M 
Anat  Rec.,  H  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  92,  95). —The  author  reports  that  when  cas- 
trated drakes  of  breeds  like  the  Gray  Call,  Mallard,  and  Rouen  molt  in  June 
they  do  not  change  to  the  ordinary  summer  (female-like)  plumage.  With 
normal  drakes  It  is  found  that  the  change  of  plumage  can  be  initiated  by  {duck- 
ing the  feathers  at  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  in  March,  but  not  earlier 
in  the  year.  "  The  summer  plumage  develops  colncldently  with  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  of  the  testes,  while  the  breeding  plumage,  so-called,  develops 
during  the  quiescent  period." 

Appliances  and  methods  for  pedigree  poultry  breeding  at  the  Blaine 
Station,  J.  W.  GowEN  {Maine  8ta.  Bui.  280  {1919),  pp.  «5-88,  ftgs.  i5).— TMs 
publication  contains  (1)  an  explanation  substantially  as  in  Bulletin  159 
(E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  473)  of  the  use  of  the  mating,  ** mother  mating'*  index,  and 
*"  chick-AdQlMoftting  *'  index  record  sheets  Ui  the  iQo^e-leftf  sfe^t^m  9t  reeof4 
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keeping  employed  in  the  station's  poultry  breeding  experiments,  (2)  descrip- 
tions of  three  supplementary  sheets,  two  of  which  were  noted  in  Bulletin  165 
(E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  273),  the  permanent  record  of  an  individual  hen*s  egg  produc- 
tion, the  weekly  house  egg  record  and  the  incubator  record,  (3)  the  accounts 
of  the  egg  distributing  and  turning  table  and  the  pedigree  incubator  basket  as 
originally  given  in  Bulletin  165,  and  (4)  a  new  section  on  banding  chicks. 

Back  yard  poultry  keeping,  J.  G.  Graham  {Mass.  State  Dept.  Agr,  Circ,  1 
{1918),  pp.  S-iO,  pl8,  2,  figs.  6). — ^This  is  a  manual  on  the  housing,  feeding, 
management,  and  hygiene  of  small  poultry  flocks  in  towns  and  suburban 
commmiities. 

The  use  of  incubators  in  poultry  breeding  in  Egypt,  G.  C.  Dudgeon  and 
Mohammed  Kamel  {Agr,  Jour,  Egypt,  8  {1918),  pp.  1-9,  pis.  8). — Some  of  the 
jeaJoDsIy  guarded  trade  secrets  of  the  professional  operators  of  egg  ovens  in 
Egypt  are  reported.  Diagrams  and  photographs  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ings are  included.  An  oven  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber,  each 
iaige  enough  for  a  man  to  move  about  in  freely,  connected  by  a  central 
opening.  Before  the  oven  is  used,  horse  manure  is  burned  in  the  lower  chamber 
to  kill  vermin  and  produce  the  proper  initial  temperature.  Six  piles  of  eggs 
are  placed  In  the  lower  chamber,  and  for  10  days  heat  is  provided  by  burning 
l)ean  straw  in  the  upper  chaml)er.  The  egg  heaps  are  moved  about  three  times 
a  day  during  this  period  to  secmre  uniform  heating.  The  operator  Judges  tem- 
p»ature  by  pressing  eggs  to  his  eyelids.  On  the  seventh  day  the  eggs  are 
candled  by  being  held  toward  a  ventilating  aperture  in  the  upper  chamber. 
Infertile  and  dead-ln-shell  eggs  are  discarded.  No  heat  is  provided  after  the 
eleventh  day.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  eggs  are  spread  out  in  both  chambers, 
and  apparently  are  not  disturbed  again. 

It  is  stated  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are  infertile  and  about  70  per 
cent  are  successfully  hatched. 

DAIEY  FAEMDrG— DAIETING. 

Variation  of  Ayrshire  cows  in  the  quantity  and  fat  content  of  their 
milk,  R.  Pearl  and  J.  R.  Miner  {Jour.  Agr.  Research  [C7.  S.],  17  {1919),  No. 
By  pp.  285-922,  figs.  6). — This  is  a  report  of  a  statistical  investigation  made  at 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  of  the  milk  and  butter  fat  records  of  Ayrshire 
cowi  in  Scotland  as  reported  by  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Milk  Records  Committee 
for  Oie  seasons  of  1908  and  1909  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  780  r  24,  p.  580),  The  purpose 
of  the  Investigation  was  to  determine  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  variation 
in  mean  weekly  milk  yield  and  In  fat  percentage  for  each  year  of  age  and  to 
compute  suitable  algebraic  formulas  to  express  the  changes  in  yield  with  ad- 
Tandng  age. 

Variation  is  studied  by  rather  elaborate  biometrical  methods.  For  each  year 
from  the  third  to  the  twelfth,  one  of  Pearson's  generalized  probability  curves 
is  fitted  to  the  frequency  distribution.  For  this  purpose  the  records  for  1908 
ind  1909  were  combined  except  In  the  case  of  fat  percentage  of  3  and  4  year 
olds,  where  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  this  lumping  would  be  legitimate.  In 
only  one  of  the  22  distributions  were  the  frequencies  such  that  the  normal 
(»ror)  curve  gave  the  best  graduation.  Pearson's  type  IV  (unlimited  range  but 
tnisymmetrical)  was  the  most  common  curve,  and  was  characteristic  particu- 
Itrly  of  the  milk  yields  of  all  but  the  older  animals. 

The  data  on  the  relation  of  milk  production  to  age  were  fitted  with  a  curve 
sindar  to  that  used  by  Pearl  and  Patterson  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  170)  for  Jersey 
(htif   Tbe  formula  derived  is 

y=«ia47W+Q,9146a?-0.0366ar"-f  3,W41  log  x 
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in  which  V  denotes  the  average  weekly  yield  of  an  individual  In  gallons  and 
^+1  is  the  age  in  years.  This  gives  an  arched  curve  wliich  has  a  maximum  at 
the  age  of  about  11.5  years. 

The  fat  percentage  decreased  with  age,  but  the  rate  of  decrease  was  less 
marked  in  the  later  years.  The  authors  therefore  divide  their  data  into  two 
parts  at  the  10-year  point  The  equations  derived  indicate  a  yearly  decline  of 
0.0343  in  the  percentage  of  fat  before  this  age  and  of  only  0.0028  afterwards. 

The  Tariation  of  Ayrshire  cows  in  the  quantity  and  fat  content  of  their 
milk,  R.  Peabl  and  J.  R.  Mineb  {Maine  Sia.  Bui,  279  {1919),  pp.  57-64).— 
This  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  noted  above.  The  discussion  of  yield  as  a 
function  of  age  is  given  with  but  little  change  from  the  original  except  the  ab- 
sence of  graphs,  but  the  treatment  of  variation  is  much  condensed. 

Pore-bred  sires  effect  herd  improvement,  M.  N.  LAWBrrsoN,  J.  W.  Hen- 
DBicKsoN,  and  W.  B.  Nevkns  {Nebraska  Sta,  Circ.  8  {1919),  pp.  S-15,  flgs.  7). — 
The  milk  and  butter  fat  produced  by  12  daughters  of  a  Jersey  bull  and  by  9  of 
two  Holstein  bulls  during  their  first,  and  in  most  cases,  their  second  lactation 
are  tabulated  individually.  Each  cow's  record  is  compared  directly  with  the  cor- 
responding record  of  her  dam.  The  Jersey  daughters  in  their  first  lactation 
averaged  118  lbs.  more  butter  fat  than  their  dams,  while  the  increases  in  the 
case  of  the  two  groups  of  Holstein  daughters  were  262  and  142  lbs.,  respectively. 
Similar  increases  were  observed  in  the  second  lactation,  as  well  as  substantial 
improvement  In  milk  yields  of  both  lactations. 

Breed  and  size  of  cows  as  factors  affecting  the  economy  of  milk  pro- 
dnction,  W.  B.  Nevens  {Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  2  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  99-107,  figs.  5).— 
The  records  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Cow  CJompetltion  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  272)  are 
arranged  in  tabular  and  graphical  form  to  show  that  the  heavier  cows  of  a  breed 
produce  more  milk,  fat,  and  total  solids  per  feed  unit  than  the  lighter  cows,  and 
that  the  Holstein  produces  more  milk  and  less  fat  per  feed  unit  than  the  Jer- 
sey and  Guernsey  breeds. 

Some  correlations  in  the  cost  of  ndlk  prodnction,  J.  A.  Hopkins,  jb. 
{Jour.  Dairy  Sci.,  2  {1919),  No8.  2,  pp.  69-98,  figs.  12;  S,  pp.  208-2S5,  figs.  15). — 
The  author  arranges  and  classifies  the  data  secured  by  him  In  the  course  of  a 
field  survey  of  87  dairy  farms  (14  of  them  operated  by  tenants)  in  northern 
Delaware  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors  to  economy  of  milk  production:  Amount  and  cost  of  labiMr* 
amount  of  grain  fed,  proportion  of  concentrates  purchased,  amount  of  silage, 
amount  of  other  roughage,  valuation  of  cows  (considered  as  grades),  tenancy, 
production  per  cow,  and  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk.  Size  of  herd  as  a  factor  has 
been  treated  by  the  author  in  Delaware  Station  Bulletin  118  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p. 
777)  using  the  same  data.  Throughout  the  paper  the  farms  are  divided  into 
three  classes  according  to  the  number  of  cows.  In  the  treatment  of  a  particular 
factor  each  of  these  classes  is  again  divided  into  several  (usually  three)  sub- 
classes according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  factor  in  question.  There  are  83 
such  subclasses  dealt  with.  The  material  is  arranged  in  tabular  and  graphical 
form. 

Maximum  returns  were  found  when  a  medium  amount  of  man  labor  (165 
to  170  hours  per  cow)  was  expended  in  a  year.  The  proportion  of  purchased 
feed  had  no  uniform  effect  on  the  cost  of  production.  Tenant  farmers  par- 
chased  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  feeds  than  the  owners.  The  extensive 
purchasers  of  grain  were  mostly  the  dairies  of  medium  size,  a  group  wtiidi 
used  labor  sparingly. 

With  an  increase  in  the  use  of  concentrates  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  per  unit  of  grain,  but  generally  an  increase  in  the 
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total  yield  per  cow.  Apparently  th^e  was  much  inefficiency  in  the  adjustment 
of  leeds  to  i»t)d«ctiYe  capacity.  In  the  smaller  herds  there  was  a  t^Klency  to 
vat  ffisdi  eom  stover  and  little  grain.  Ko  silage  was  fed  on  28  farms,  all  of 
tboD  with  small  herds  or  farmed  by  tenants.  Higlifir  production  was  associated 
with  increased  use  of  silage,  but  the  cost  per  quart  was  also  increased  since 
iBore  ptiD,  more  labor,  and  less  pasturage  were  used.  Farms  with  silos  sold 
milk  at  a  higher  price  and  possessed  cows  of  his^er  value. 

"Exc^  in  the  case  of  dairies  produdng  die  hl^er  grades  of  milk,  there  is 
t  teDdoicy  for  the  dairymen  owning  the  most  valuable  cows  to  accept  lower 
prkes  far  their  products  than  those  owning  cows  of  medium  value.  This  is  a 
result  of  a  greater  interest  among  these  farmers  in  the  care  of  th^r  cows  than 
iB  tiie  proflt  from  Uiem.''  In  sgUte  of  uiibusinesslike  marketing  methods,  how- 
ever, tbese  farmera  sold  milk  at  a  greater  profit  per  quart  than  the  owners  of 
cbeaper  cows  because  production  was  hl^^r.  Dairies  where  production  was 
costly  often  secured  a  high^  price  for  their  milk  than  did  those  run  more 
efficiently.  Aiqparently  operators  who  felt  they  were  losing  money  sought  out 
Inyers  willing  to  pay  the  most 

Feeding  dairy  cows  im  GaUiomU,  F.  W.  Wou.  ((Mifomim  6ta.  Circ  $U 
(1919),  p.  6).— The  percentages  of  digestible  protein  and  of  digestible  carbo- 
brdrate  plus  fat  in  40  feeding  stuffls,  said  to  be  commoo  in  California,  are  listed 
to  enable  a  farmer  to  determine  whether  a  particular  ration  made  up  of  such 
feeds  conforms  to  the  accepted  feeding  standards  for  milch  cows. 

lavesOgatlons  with  milking  mac^iines,  F.  W.  Woll  (CaUforrUa  8ia.  BuZ. 
sn  {1919),  pp.  Sl-^ir  fi§9.  ^).— ^his  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  macbine  ndlk- 
ing  on  milk  and  butter  fat  production.  In  the  coarse  of  the  investigation  78 
eow8  in  the  university  herd  were  machine  milked  for  periods  ranging  from  a 
few  wedcs  to  three  complete  lactations.  The  four  major  dairy  breeds  were 
r^reeeoted. 

k  study  of  tbe  immediate  efltects  of  change  in  methods  of  milking  was  made 
by  omsidering  the  yields  in  three  successive  2-week  periods,  the  change  in 
Bilking  taking  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  period.  There  were  81 
i«cor(i8  from  28  cows  of  change  from  machine  to  hand  milking.  The  average 
milk  yield  of  the  second  period  was  27.4  lbs.  less  than  the  first;  that  of  the 
tbiid  24.2  lbs.  less  than  the  second.  The  drop  in  fat  production  averaged 
predsdy  the  same  in  the  third  as  in  the  second  period,  namely  1.33  lbs.  la 
ptSBing  from  machine  to  hand  miliong  (18  neoords  from  16  cows)  there  was 
an  average  decrease  in  the  second  period  of  20.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  0.69  lbs. 
of  fat,  and  in  the  third  period  a  decrease  of  17.3  and  0.74  lbs.,  respectively; 
Because  of  the  similarity  between  the  decrease  in  the  second  and  in  the  third 
period,  the  drop  in  the  second  p^od  is  attributed  to  advancing  lactation  and 
not  to  change  in  method  of  milking. 

Tbe  records  of  66  lactations  wh«re  machine  milking  was  practiced  are  com- 
pared with  the  same  numl>er  of  records  from  hand-milked  cows.  The  fonner 
ifoaged  7,386  lbs.  of  milk  and  283.6  lbs.  of  fkt ;  the  latter  7,800  lbs.  of  milk 
tad  322.9  lbs.  of  fat.  However,  the  average  age  of  the  machine-milked  cows 
w  8  years  7  months,  whereas  diat  of  tbe  kand-mllked  ones  was  about  5 
Tears.  If  the  individual  f^t  records  of  the  young  animals  are  increased  accord- 
iBg  to  the  sliding  age  scale  adopted  in  the  two  dairy  cow  competitions  (£L  S. 
H.,  28;  Pl  272;  40,  pw  875)  that  have  been  eonducted  by  the  author,  so  as  to 
make  the  estimated  yield  at  5  years  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  average  ist 
JindBction  of  the  machine-milked  animals  becomes  387.94±8a2  lbs.,  and  that 
of  the  hand-milked  ones  85239±10.8.  O^e  difTerence,  14^±1B.1  lbs.»  because 
^  probaMe  error  is  relatively  large,  can  not  be  attributed  to  ditferences  in 
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milking  methods.  The  age  corrections  were  made  by  adding  30  per  cent  to 
the  observed  production  of  heifers  under  2.5  years  at  the  start  of  lactatton; 
24  per  cent  to  that  of  animals  between  2.6  and  3  years  old  and  progressively 
smaller  percentages  (18,  16,  8«  and  5,  respectively)  for  each  6  months*  age 
Incr^nent. 

Comparison  of  the  yields  in  successive  4-week  'periods  indicates  that  the 
decline  In  both  milk  and  butter  fat  with  advance  of  lactation  is  somewhat 
more  gradual  in  machine-milked  than  in  hand-milked  cows. 

A  partial  bibliography  of  milking  machines  is  appended. 

The  numerical  increase  in  bacterial  count  of  milk  from  the  pasteoris* 
Ing  vat  to  the  consumer,  R.  S.  Deabsttnb  (Jour.  Dairy  Soi,,  2  {1919),  No.  t, 
pp.  ISS-Hl,  flff.  1). — ^From  the  records  of  the  health  department  of  tiie  dty 
of  Baltimore  the  author  summarises  by  months  the  bacteriological  counts  of 
milk  samples  collected  in  the  course  of  a  year  from  dealers'  wagons  in  the 
street,  comparing  each  with  the  previous  day's  after-pasteurisation  count.  Of 
422  street  samples,  199  showed  increases  in  bacteria  of  over  500  per  cent  In 
46  cases  the  counts  of  delivered  pasteurized  milk  were  higher  than  the  counts 
of  the  unpasteurised  product.  The  greatest  percentage  increases  occurred  in 
July,  but  there  was  a  secondary  maximum  almost  as  large  in  September. 

An  experiment  is  also  reported  which  indicates  that  bottled  milk  given 
contact  refrigeration  by  being  iced  in  an  insulated  collecting  case  could  be 
kept  20  hours  at  the  dairy  and  then  hauled  over  a  delivery  route  for  4  hours 
without  undergoing  an  increase  in  bacterial  content. 

Tiie  Golon-aerogenes  gronp  of  milk,  O.  W.  Huivteb  (Jour,  Dairy  £fci.,  2 
U919)f  No,  2,  pp.  108-129,  flffB.  I!).— This  paper  from  the  Kansas  Bxperiment 
Station  repcM'ts  (1)  the  total  bacterial  content  and  the  Bacillus  call  content 
of  185  samples  of  market  milk,  (2)  the  colon  content  of  69  samples  of  milk 
when  fresh,  after  holding  at  60*  and  at  70*  F  for  24  hours,  (3)  the  colon 
bacilli  per  gram  in  16  samples  of  fresh  cow  feces,  (4)  the  effect  of  the  medium 
^nployed  on  colon  enumeration,  and  (5)  the  classification  of  the  colonies  of 
the  colon-aerogenes  group  Isolated  from  milk  feces. 

The  total  counts  appeared  to  be  closely  correlated  with  the  B.  coli  counts. 
The  B.  coU  were  relatively  few  in  number  in  fresh  milk,  but  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  holding  at  high  temperatures. 

Of  169  cultures  isolated  from  feces,  95.2  per  cent  gave  an  add  reaction  with 
methyl  red,  i.  e.,  represented  the  fecal  types*of  B.  coli.  Of  690  cultures  isolated 
from  milk,  66.2  per  cent  were  acid  forming.  It  is  concluded  that  the  colon 
groups  in  milk  are  derived  chiefly  from  particles  of  manure. 

Of  the  three  enrichment  media  tested,  asparagin  broth  had  the  least  and  bile 
lactose  broth  the  greatest  inhibiting  effect  on  the  growth  of  colon  organisms. 
Endo  broth  was  Intermediate.  All  three  media  inhibited  the  growth  of  B.  coli 
cwnmunis.  B.  coli  communior  was  affected  by  Endo  and  by  bile  lactose,  B. 
aeidi  lactici  by  asparagin  and  by  bile  lactose,  and  B,  lactin  aerogenes  by  bile 
lactose  alone. 

YETEBIHART  MEmCINE. 

Annual  report  of  the  cliief  veterinary  officer  for  the  year  1018«   S. 

Stockman  {Bd.  Apr.  and  Pi9heries  [lAmdimI,  Ann.  Rpt.  Chief  Vet.  Off.,  1918, 
pp.  12). — ^The  usual  annual  report  (B.  S.  R,,  40,  p.  676). 

Adjustment  of  reaction  of  cnltnre  mediums,  E.  A.  Fennell  and  M.  B. 
FiSHBB  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  25  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  -J-J-J-45i).— Practical  di- 
rections are  given  for  determining  the  H-lon  concentration  of  culture  media  by 
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colorimedlc  methods,  and  the  optimum  and  limiting  reactions  for  the  growth 
of  Tarioas  organisms  in  different  media  are  discossed.  The  authors  are  of  the 
opinion  that  "  the  adjustment  of  bacterlologic  culture  mediums  according  to 
bydrogen-ioD  concentration,  because  of  its  accuracy  and  simplicity,  should 
wholly  sopplant  the  phenolphthalein  (total  acidity)  method." 

The  preparation  and  preservation  of  senuns  and  vaceines  by  desiccation 
ia  aa  absolute  Tacunm,  F.  Boboas  {Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  {Paris},  169 
{1919),  No.  IS,  pp.  670-S72).'-'Ihe  advantages  are  pointed  out  of  preserving 
senuns  and  vaccines  by  complete  vacuum  dehydration  at  a  low  temperature. 
If  pcwerved  In  vacuum  tubes  the  dried  materials  are  said  to  retain  their 
initial  activity  for  several  years  whatever  the  atmospheric  conditions  may  be. 

The  behavior  of  antibodies  in  yarions  dllnted  and  mixed  immnne  sera* 
K.T«N  EiSLEa  (Centbh  Bakt.  [etc.},  1.  Abt,  OHq.,  8S  (1919),  No.  it,  pp.  IBZ^ 
i«).— By  diluting  tetanus  antitoxic  sera  with  salt  solution  and  with  heterolo- 
foos  goat  or  dog  serum  a  loss  in  strength  occurred,  but  little  loss  in  antitoxin 
cntent  was  noted  on  mixing  different  samples  of  homologous  antioxlc  sera. 
SmUar  experiments  with  agglutinating  sera  indicated  that  no  marked  loss  in 
asslntinating  strength  occurred  ^ther  in  diluting  the  sera  with  homologous 
iKne  serum  or  with  goat  serum,  or  in  mixing  different  immune  sera  of  the  same 
type.  There  was  no  loss  in  strength  but  in  some  cases  an  increase  in  hemolytic 
power  on  mixing  hanolytic  sera  such  as  dog  and  sheep  sera. 

A  stady  by  the  single-cell  method  of  the  influence  of  homologous  anti- 
PMQBococcic  semm  on  the  growth  rate  of  pnenmococcns,  M.  A.  Babbeb 
(/oirr.  Bxpt.  Med.,  SO  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  569^87).— In  this  paper  the  results  are 
nported  of  an  investigation  of  the  power  of  the  serum  of  highly  Immunized 
toes  to  inhibit  the  growth  rate  of  pneumococd.  The  slngleniell  method  was 
ond  throughout,  both  In  hanging  drop  and  in  test  tube  cultures. 

Under  all  the  conditions  employed,  pneumococci  grew  as  readily  in  the  serum 
of  horses  hl^ly  immunized  to  the  homologous  organism  as  they  did  in  normal 
bflrse  serum.  This  was  true  even  when  fk'esh  rabbit  blood,  fresh  human  blood, 
<ff  rabbit  blister  fluid  was  added  to  supply  any  complement  that  might  be 
Wing,  and  when  the  Immune  horse  serum  was  injected  Intravenously  Into 
flMts  or  iotraperitoneally  into  mice. 

"The  immunizing  and  protective  power  of  antlpneumococcic  serum  probably 
depends,  in  imrt  at  least,  on  properties  which  are  not  at  present  known.  It 
bu  not  been  iwssible  in  the  present  study  to  demonstrate  that  one  of  these 
properties  consists  in  delaying  the  growth  of  pneumococci." 

AatfUastic  phenomena  in  active  acquired  immunity  and  in  natural  im- 
■aaity  to  pneumococcus,  M.  A.  Babbbb  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  30  (1919),  No.  6, 
99-  S89-^96). — Ck>ntinuing  the  Investigation  noted  above  of  the  factors  Involved 
in  immunity  to  pnenmococcns,  a  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  blood  or  plasma  fresh  from  the  immune  horse  has  any 
«fect  on  the  growth  rate  of  pnenmococcns.  The  single-cell  method  of  study 
^iployed  in  the  previous  Investigation  was  again  used. 

^^m  the  exp^iments  reported,  it  was  concluded  that  "whole  fresh  blood, 
cngultted  plasma,  or  serum  of  the  immunized  horse  added  directly  to  pnen- 
Aiotocd,  has  considerable  Inhibiting  action  on  the  growth  of  pneumococci.  The 
^^Urttlog  effect  of  the  fresh  blood,  coagulated  plasma,  or  serum  of  a  normal 
*«»,  however,  Is  as  marked  as  that  of  a  horse  highly  immunized  to  pneu- 
••utei  of  the  same  type.  This  property,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
^ortance  in  acquired  immunity  In  the  horse.  No  such  property  has  been 
*«»ostrated  in  whole  fresh  rabbit  blood. 

^  has  been  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  antlblastic  phenomena  play  any 
W  in  natural  immiunlty  to  pneumocoocus,  at  least  as  far  as  the  immunity  of 
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the  pigeon  is  concerned.  The  whole  fresh  blood  of  the  pigeon  under  the  condi- 
tions employed  exhibits  no  inhibiting  action  on  the  growth  rate  of  pnenmo- 
cocd." 

A  r^mm^  of  some  ezperimeBtal  studies  ob  cataneons  hypei'so^aittTensss, 
E.  G.  Fleischneb,  K.  F.  Meter,  and  E.  B.  Shaw  (Amer,  Jour,  Diseates  CkOr 
drei^  18  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  577-5M^).— The  authors  summarize  the  work  of  otker 
investigators  concerning  cutaneous  hypersensitivencss  and  report  two  series  of 
experiments,  the  first  having  for  its  object  a  study  of  the  relationship  of 
cutaneous  hypersensitiveness  to  anaphylaxis,  immunity,  and  infection,  and  the 
second  a  study  of  the  pathogenicity  of  Bacillus  meUte^sU  for  guinea  pigs  and 
its  relationship  to  B.  abortus  boviiMU. 

In  the  first  inviestigatlon  guinea  pigs  were  immunised  intensively  by  the  re- 
peated injection  of  various  antigens,  immunity  being  determined  by  agglu- 
tinatkm  reactiona  Intradermal  tests  were  made  upon  these  animals,  certain 
of  which  were  then  selected  for  anaphylactic  reactions.  After  a  considerable 
time  some  of  the  guinea  pigs  were  infected  with  Uving  organisms  correspond- 
ing to  the  antigens  with  which  they  had  been  previously  immunized,  and  again 
cutaneous  hypersensitiveness  and  anaphylaxis  were  studied. 

In  the  second  investigation  the  infecting  organisms  wei^  injected  iato  guinea 
pigs  by  the  intraperitoneal  and  intratesticular  routes.  On  the  twenty-fiftti 
day  and  again  on  the  fifty-fifth  day  after  the  injection  cutaneous  liypersensl- 
tiyeness  was  studied,  using  as  antigens  m^tensin,  al>ortin,  broncfaiseptidn, 
and  typlioidin.  Agglutination  tests  were  made,  using  B.  abortus  booimms  and 
B.  meUtensis  for  comparison.  The  animals  were  then  killed  and  examined. 
One  experiment  with  monkeys  was  also  reported.  The  conclusions  drawn 
firom  the  studies  are  as  follows : 

*'  Cutaneous  hypersensitlvaiesB  in  guinea  pigs  that  have  beai  inoculated  with 
B.  tuberculosis,  B.  abortus  bovinus,  B.  meUtm^sis,  or  rodent  paratyphoid  is  only 
positive  in  the  presence  of  infection.  Following  intravenous  injection  d  liv- 
ing typhoid  bacilli,  temporary  cutaneous  hypersensitiveness  can  be  produced 
frequtfitly.  Quinea  pigs  showing  a  high  grade  of  acquired  immunity  to  an 
organism,  as  evidenced  by  a  strongly  positive  agglutination,  complement  fixa- 
tion reactions,  and  complete  resistance  to  a  subsequ^it  infection  with  living 
organisms,  will  never  give  specific  positive  cutaneous  hyparsensitivenesa 
Bacterial  proteins,  soluble  or  insoluble,  which  sensitize  a  guinea  pig  in  an 
anaphylactic  sense,  will  not  sensitize  its  skin.  A  state  of  an  anaphylactic 
hypersensitiveness  can  exist  without  the  least  cutaneous  hypersensitiveiiess. 

'*  The  B.  abortus  and  B.  meMeiisis  are  very  dosoly  related.  Guinea  pigs  in- 
fected by  the  B.  abacus  give  Just  as  strong  a  skin  reaction  with  m^itensin  as 
do  guinea  pigs  infected  with  certain  strains  of  8.  melitensis.  From  the  stand- 
point of  bacterial  protein  sensitization,  the  relationship  of  these  two  cnrsanisms 
is  closer  than  the  one  g^erally  recognized  betWMQ  the  B.  typhosus  and  B. 
paratyphosus.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  B.  meliteusis  is  the  caprine  strain  of 
the  bovine  B.  abortus.** 

BlacUes  and  its  cmtroi,  L.  W.  Gosa  {Kansas  Bta.  Ore  76  {1919),  pp.  4).— 
rniis  circular  describes  briefl^y  the  occurrence,  symptoms,  and  treatsg^nt  of 
blackleg,  and  its  prevention  by  the  use  of  bladdeg  aggressin  (B.  S.  R^  88, 
p.  689)  and  the  blackleg  filtrate  described  by  Bichhom  (B.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  680). 
It  is  stated  that  from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  80,  1919,  89,880  doses  of  blaadeg 
filtrate  were  sent  out  by  the  college,  and  that  during  that  time  no  loss  from 
blackleg  was  reported  of  any  animal  which  had  been  vaccinated  witt  the 
blackleg  filtrate. 

The  author  considers  it  advisable  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  powder  or 
pill  vaccines  and  use  the  blacddeg  aggressin  or  filtrate  instead,  in  doees  of 
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5  cc,  regardlefis  of  the  sise  of  tlie  animal.    Calves  In  badly  iDfected  pastures 

should  be  treated  as  young  as  3  or  4  weeks  of  age,  and  the  treatment  repeated 

wlieB  5  to  8  months  old. 
Ae  occurrence  of  donrine   (stopslekie)    in  Sovth  Africa^  J.  Walioeb 

(RpU,  Dir,  Vet,  Research,  ^nion  So.  Africa,  5-6  (1918),  pp.  187-^06).— The 

author  records  the  demonstration  of  the  occurrence  of  slapziekte  or  donrine 

to  Southwest  Africa.  The  evidence  available  indicates  that  it  existed  there 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  German  southwest  campaign,  but  the  man- 
oer  In  which  it  was  introduced  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 

The  diflereirtial  diaipiosis  of  slanders^  W.  Pfetler  (Centbl.  BaJU.  [etc,],  1. 
i(t,  OH^.,  8S  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  168-171). —The  author  describes  a  pathological 
eooditkn  In  horses  very  similar  In  the  lesions  produced  to  glanders,  but 
which  is  caused  lyy  a  bacillus  differing  slightly  from  BacUlus  maUei.  This 
btdSus  has  the  power  of  agglutinating  the  semm  of  glandered  horses,  and 
horns  with  acquired  immunity  to  the  new  disease  have  been  found  to  have 
a  itrong  Immunity  against  glanders.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  discovery  of  this 
oipiDlsm  may  famish  a  means  for  the  successful  inmiunlzatlon  of  horses 
against  glanders. 

lole  relative  to  the  treateaent  of  uloeross  and  epiaootic  lymphjuigltls, 
A.  DiLHEB  (Bee.  M^.  F^.,  95  (1919),  No.  15-17,  pp.  452-459,  /^y.i).— Brief 
directions  are  given  for  the  local  treatment  of  lymphangitis. 

On  the  m^grtMag  course  of  ascarid  larvae  tn  the  body  of  the  host,  S. 
YosmoA  (Jour.  ParasUoL,  6  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  19-27).— In  continuation  of  the 
hmestigatioiis  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  286),  experim^ts  with 
CBliiea  pigs  are  reported  in  which  (1)  the  larvae  were  injected  into  the 
ahdomtoai  cavity  and  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  (2)  mature  eggs  were  fed. 

The  aiiUior  ccmcludes  that,  while  some  of  the  larvse  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
iBight  have  reached  the  lungs  by  passing  through  the  liver  and  heart  by 
the  way  of  a  blood  vessel,  the  majority  of  th^n  proceeded  directly  to  the 
longB  by  piercing  the  dlajAragm.  The  feeding  eizpertm^its  apparently  oon- 
frmed  tills  conclusion.  It  appearing  that  the  larvae  which  hatched  out  in  the 
iatastlne  immediately  pierced  the  intestinal  wall  and  entered  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Thoee  injected  into  the  pleural  cavity  enter  the  lungs  direct  The 
urthor  reports  that  he  has  frequently  found  the  larvae  not  only  in  the  spleen, 
aa  previously  recognized  by  Bansom  and  Foster  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  385),  but 
alao  in  the  pancreas  and  kidneys. 

Kotes  on  the  species  of  Qaotaophaiis  found  in  Sooth  Africa*  O.  A.  H. 
BBDffoso  (Rptt.  Dir.  Vet.  Research,  Union  8o.  Africa,  5-«  (1918),  pp.  625-648, 
fff^  17).—Tbeae  notes  relate  to  three  species  found  in  South  Africa,  namely, 
6.  iiUettkiaiia  (egiU),  G.  pecorum,  and  O.  nasaUe.  Of  these  O.  intestinoHa  is 
the  most  common,  but  the  other  two  are  far  from  being  uncommon.  The  ef- 
teli  of  the  larvae  tqpon  their  horts  are  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of  (1) 
la  tbd  duodenum,  cardiac,  and  fundus;  <2)  in  the  pharynx  and  attadied  to  the 
ciMottls;  (8)  ill  the  esophagus;  and  (4)  attached  to  the  rectum. 

Kotes  ott  the  tetozieation  by  GastrophlhiB  larvae,  G.  vaic  m  W.  db  Eook 
(fipta.  Dir.  Vet.  Research,  Union  8o.  Africa,  5-6  (1918),  pp.  649-694,  fi0S.  i?).— 
"Gastropfallus  larvae  contain  a  toxin«  whidi  produces  definite  symptoms  of  in- 
tBadeatlon,  etc.,  when  extracted  and  injected  subcutaueously,  intrajugularly,  and 
by  dreaehing  into  horses,  and  injected  intrajugularly  into  mules,  donk^s,  sheep^ 
^  goats.  The  horse  seems  to  be  the  most  susceptible  to  the  toxin,  but  even 
hef)a  there  is  a  varying  degree  of  susceptibility.  The  toxin  of  the  Oastrophilus 
l>nas  when  extracted  passes  through  a  Berkefeld  filter.  No  symptoms  of  an 
teilcatlon  were  observed  in  cattle,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea,  pigs ;  the  symp- 
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toms,  etc.,  observed  in  rabbits  being  due  to  infections  germs  injected  with  the 
nonsterile  watery  extracts. 

"  In  view  of  our  present  knowledge  on  anaphylaxis  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  on  hand  to  explain  the  symptoms,  eta,  observed  in  horses, 
etc.,  on  the  lines  of  an  anaphylaxis. 

**  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  relative  difference  in  the  toxicity  of  the  extracts 
made  from  the  three  different  species  of  larv«  which  occur  in  South  Africa, 
namely,  Oasirophilus  nasalis,  O,  eqttiy  and  O.  pecorunu  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
horses  that  died  of  disease  other  than  pernicious  anemia  showed  the  presence 
of  Gastrophilus  larvae,  and  aneurism  of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery. 

"Watery  extracts  of  Gastrophilus  larv»  taken  from  horses  that  died  of 
diseases  other  than  pernicious  anemia  can  not  produce  pernicious  anemia  when 
injected  into  susceptible  horses.  Watery  extracts  and  filtrates  (through  a 
Berkef eld  filter)  of  GastrophUus  larvse  taken  from  horses  dead  of  pemidoiis 
anemia  can  produce  the  disease  when  injected  into  susceptible  horses.  Watery 
extracts  of  Gastrophilus  taken  from  horses  dead  of  horse  sickness  can  produce 
horse  sicknesi^  when  injected  Into  susceptible  horses. 

••  Of  four  susceptible  horses  injected  with  the  filtrate  (through  a  Berkefeld 
filter)  of  Gastrophilus  larvse  taken  from  horses  that  died  of  horse  sickness  none 
contracted -horse  sickness." 

The  effects  of  arsenite  of  soda  dipping  fluids  on  working  oxen,  D.  T. 
MiTCHEtx  (RpiB.  Dir.  Yet,  Reaeareh,  UfUon  8o,  Africa,  &-S  (IdlS),  pp.  SSI- 
591). — ^The  experiments  r^wrted  show  that  when  "given  a  tank  with  a  suffi- 
ciently long  swim  and  dipping  at  5-day  intervals  it  is  possible  to  prevent  tick 
infestation  with  a  dipping  fluid  containing  a  much  lower  percentage  than  the 
standard  0.16  per  cent,  and  that  a  dipping  fluid  containing  0.128  per  cent  arsexdc, 
while  possessing  sufficient  poisonous  properties  to  prevent  tick  infestation,  is  the 
maximum  strength  which  can  be  used  on  oxen  without  producing  a  degree  of 
respiratory  distress  Incompatible  with  good  work." 

Isolation  and  description  of  a  luM^iarinm  canstng  oxidation  of  arsenite  to 
arsenate  in  cattle  dipping  baths,  H.  H.  Gbxbn  (RptB.  Dir.  Vet.  Research, 
Union  So,  Africa,  5-6  (1918),  pp,  599-^10).— ^  An  organism  has  been  isolated 
from  an  arsenical  dipping  bath  which  oxidizes  sodium  arsenite  to  sodium 
arsenate  with  great  vigor,  ev^i  in  mineral  media  containing  only  very  small 
amounts  of  organic  matter.  It  has  also  been  detected  in  mixed  Cattle  and  horse 
fece&  It  is  the  causal  organism  of  deterioration  in  arsenical  cattle  dips,  and 
so  far  as  lias  been  ascertained  by  limited  observation  of  a  few  tanks  it  is  the 
only  one  to  which  rapid  deterioration  Is  to  be  ascribed. 

Its  dimensions  are  variable,  usually  1  to  8  jbi  in  length  and  0.8  to  0.6  ^  hi 
breadth,  slender  rods  predominating.  Involution  forms  are  larger  and  vary 
considerably  in  size  and  t^ape.  It  stains  well  Mrith  all  ordinary  stains,  shows 
a  beaded  structure  or  bipolar  staining,  and  is  Gram  negative.  It  is  described 
as  nonmotlle,  but  motile  forms  which''  readily  lose  their  motility  have  been  ob- 
served. It  has  been  named  BacteriumarsenoxpdanSy  and  would  have  the  group 
number  212.3381088  in  the  classification  i^rstem  of  the  American  Society  of  Bac- 
teriologists. 

"Apart  from  its  denitrif^g  activity  and  its  power  to  oxidize  arsenite  to 
arsenate,  its  characteristics  are  rather  negative.  Apart  fhim  the  negative 
characters  indicated  by  the  group  number,  it  does  not  ammonifjr  bouillon^  nor 
produce  alkalinity  in  milk  media,  produces  neither  indol  nor  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, nor  any  characteristic  odor  in  bouillon.  It  grows  either  poorly  or  not  at 
all  in  synthetic  media  such  as  Uschinsky's,  Giltay's,  or  Oohn's.  Growth  on  agar 
is  slow,  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  is  good;  gelatin,  poor  and  may  fall; 
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oaa]kalinized  potato,  slow  and  uncertain,  but  may  be  good ;  in  organic  bouillon, 
media  such  as  peptone,  hay  infusion,  is  good  but  slow.  Plate  cultures  on  agar 
and  agar  slopes  are  not  unlike  those  of  coli,  exc^t  that  the  growth  is  slower 
and  more  compact. 

"It  is  diifer^itiated  from  most  of  the  coimnoiier  organisms  by  its  high  tol- 
erance lor  arsenite  and  Its  ciq;)aclty  to  oxidise  this  to  arsenate.  The  limit  of 
tolerance  is  about  1  per  cent  AssO*,  a^d  oxidation  can  proceed  slowly  in  omcen- 
tiatioos  as  high  as  0.8  per  cent  The  rate  of  oxidation  under  suitable  conditions 
of  air  supply  and  reaction  increases  as  the  conc^itration  of  arsenite  decreasesi 
At  0^  per  cent  As^Qs,  oxidation,  after  moderate  inoculation  into  suitable  media, 
may  be  complete  la  five  or  six  days.  Oxidation  proceeds  best  in  a  faintly  alka- 
line medium,  being  inhibited  by  very  slight  acidity,  and  rapidly  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  neutral  media  unless  the  buffer  effect  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
change  of  H-lon  conc^itration  accompanying  the  transformation  of  alkaline 
araesite  into  neutral  or  acid  arsenate.  The  reaction  limits  are  approximately 
assessed  as  pH  6.8  to  pH  10  or  perhaps  pH  6.6  to  pH  laS. 

'^Although  the  organism  does  not  grow  under  anaerobic  conditions  in  bouillon, 
growth  readily  occurs  in  presence  of  nitrate.  Arsenate  can  not  take  the  place 
of  nitrate,  L  e^  although  arsenite  is  vi^rously  oxidized  to  arsenate  under 
aerobic  conditions  the  reverse  diange  of  reduction  is  not  effected  under  anaero- 
bic conditions.** 

Bescripdoit  of  a  bacterium,  iaoUited  from  a  cattte  diping  tank,  which 
ndoces  arsenate  to  arsenite,  H.  H.  Gseen  (Rpts.  Dir.  Vet,  Research,  Uniion 
So.  Africa,  S-6  {1918),  pp.  6ii-^^).— "  An  organism  which  reduces  sodium  ar- 
senate to  sodium  arsenite  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  capable  of  tolerating  high 
eoocentrations  of  arsenite,  has  been  isolated  from  an  arsenical  dipping  tank. 
Its  original  source  is  probably  f ecaL  It  is  the  organism  reiq;>on8lble  for  counter- 
acting the  oxidation  which  may  be  brought  about  by  Bacterium  arMenth 
ofytoM  .  .  .  and  so  far  as  is  known  at  present  it  is  the  only  one  of  practical 
in^ortance  in  this  direction. 

"It  is  a  vigorously  jsotile,  nonsporulating  organism,  usually  with  4  to  8 
flageUa,  but  on  occasion  it  may  lose  its  motility  and  be  cultivated  for  two  or 
three  generations  as  a  nonmotile  bacterium.  Its  morphology,  cultural  be- 
havior, and  general  biochemical  characteristics  bring  it  into  the  typhosus  sub- 
division of  the  colon-typhoid  group.  According  to  the  classification  system  of 
tbe  American  Society  of  Bacteriologists,  it  would  have  the  group  number 
222.2333033,  the  facultative  character  not  being  very  pr<MQOunced  and  a  marked 
preference  for  aerobic  conditions  being  shown.  Since  no  other  member  of  the 
cokm-typhoid  group  which  we  have  had  ah  opportunity  of  examining  diSr 
piays  ^ther  the  degree  of  resistance  to  arsenite  or  the  marked  ability  to  reduce 
uienate,  shown  by  this  organism,  it  is  considered  that  provisional  christening 
is  justified,  and  the  name  B.  artenreduoens  is  suggested. 

''The  organism  is  rod-shaped  with  rounded  ends,  and  somewhat  variable  in 
Biae.  Dimensions  may  range  from  1  to  6fi  in  length  and  0.3  to  0.6^  in  breadth, 
tile  typical  form  being  al>out  2  by  0.4^  Tendency  to  chain  formation  is  marked. 
It  stains  well  with  all  ordinary  dyes  and  is  Oram  negative.  Apart  from  the 
ebaract^stics  indicated  by  the  group  number  it  sometimes  inclines  more  to  the 
ooii  end  of  its  group,  as  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  production,  type  and  vigor 
of  growth  on  potato  and  other  solid  media,  and  sometimes  inclines  more  to  the 
^VIP^OMM  end  as  in  absence  of  indol  production  and  behavior  in  milk  media, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  strain  were  obtained  in  which  acid  production 
vas  lacking.  Such  a  strain  would  merely  r^resent  a  shifting  of  the  char- 
t«teristlc8  further  away  from  the  ooM  «id  of  the  group  toward  the  alcaligenes 
«d. 
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"In  the  ordinary  sense  it  is  nonpathogenic  for  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs; 
probably  also  for  man. 

"Its  outstanding  characteristic  is  its  high  tolerance  for  arsentte  and  its 
capacity  to  reduce  arsenate  very  rapidly  in  presence  of  sufDcent  organic  mat- 
ter. This  it  can  do  in  both  add  and  alkaline  media,  a  neatral  or  fftintly  al- 
kaline reaction  being  most  favorable.  The  reaction  limits  for  growth  are 
roughly  assessed  as  lying  between  pH  4.S  and  pH  10.5w  The  actual  extent  of 
reduction  of  arsenate  varies  with  tbe  composition  of  the  medium  and  with  its 
bufFer  effect;  Is  greater,  for  instance,  in  glucose  bouillon  than  in  ordinary 
bouillon.  The  tolerance  for  arsenite  in  bouillon  cprrespondft  to  about  UZ  per 
cent  AssOt',  althou^  perceptible  retardation  in  growth  is  noticeable  bek>w 
OiS  per  cent.  Reduction  can  proceed  almost  ^  the  limit  of  toieronee  tor 
arsenite,  provided  no  other  limiting  factors  are  at  work." 

The  influence  of  the  composition  of  the  medium  upon  reduction  is  disciiBsed 
briefly  in  relation  to  reduction  and  oxidation  under  practical  Gonditioia  in 
dipping  tanks  in  the  field. 

Experiments  with  emnlsioiis  for  piroteetiiig  camels  against  tbe  attacks 
of  bloodsucking  flies,  H.  E.  Oboss  (Agr.  Research  Inst  Pusa  Bui.  7S  (iSft), 
pp,  11), — Of  the  preparations  used  the  only  one  which  prevented  tabanids  from 
attacking  for  any  length  of  time  was  castor  oil,  the  use  of  which  on  account 
of  its  cost  can  not  be  recommended. 

Mexican  red  fever  of  swine  and  its  preventive  vaecinaitiont  B.  L6m  Yal- 
ucjo  {Mem.  y  Rev.  Boo.  Cient  **  Antonio  Alaate*'  S8  (1919),  No.  5S,  pp.  «77-<89, 
pis,  a,  flff9.  J^), — ^This  paper  contains  a  description  of  the  symptoms  of  swine 
erysipelas,  a  summary  of  the  microscc^ic,  cultural,  and  biochemical  cdiaractcr- 
istics  of  the  causative  microorganism,  and  an  account  of  the  metiiods  em^Aoyed 
in  securing  immunization  against  the  disease,  Miiich  consist  chiefly  of  inocubit- 
tng  the  animal  with  attenuated  cultures  of  the  bacillus. 

Studies  on  fowl  cholera. — ^VI,  Immnnlzatlon  against  Badllos  aviseptlcns 
by  means  of  inoculations  with  killed  cultures  of  vtmlent  and  avindent 
strains,  P.  HAnucr  and  D.  W.  Oaldwbll  {Rho^  IsWnd  Sta.  BuU  179  (1919), 
pp,  jJ-/5). — ^In  continuation  of  the  studies  on  fowl  cholera  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  892),  this  pubUcation  *" presents  the  results  of  attempts  to 
immunize  rabbits  and  fowls  against  infection  wtth  a  virulent  strain  ot  B. 
cvisepticus,  hy  means  of  injections  of  cultures  killed  by  heating.  The  results 
ediow  (1)  that  injection  with  cultures  of  an  avlrulent  strain  (82)  produced 
more  satlsfoctory  results  in  rabbits  and  less  satisfactory  results  In  fowls  than 
did  treatment  wltth  cultures  of  the  virulent  strain  (48) ;  (2)  t^at,  in  the  case 
of  rabbits,  the  individuals  that  received  the  maximum  number  of  lnoculatlOD8» 
or  the  maximum  dosage,  were  best  protected;  (8)  that,  in  the  case  <^  fo(Wl8» 
those  individuals  that  received  the  protective  Inoculations  subcutaneously  ware 
slightly  better  protected  than  tboee  that  received  treatment  by  the  intrapnl- 
toneal  route;  (4)  that  even  though  the  Inoculation  with  killed  cultures  of  the 
avlrulent  or  virulent  type  may  not  invariably  produce  immunity,  such  protec- 
tive inoculations  may  produce  ftn  hicreased  resistance  to  infection  wlikii 
manifests  itself  by  delaying  the  fatal  termination." 

These  results  are  also  considered  to  corroborate  the  evidence  previously  fire- 
sented  that  cultures  of  B,  aviseplicua  are  nontoxic,  and  owe  their  ^sease^pro- 
ducing  power  to  other  factors  than  either  endocellular  or  extracellular  toxins. 

Poultry  diseases,  L.  D.  Bushnell  and  J.  G.  Jackley  (Kansas  Sta.  Ore.  70 
{1918),  pp,  21,  fig,  1), — ^A  summary  of  Information  on  ttie  nature,  preventloii, 
and  control  of  diseases  and  parasites  of  poultry. 
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BirSAL  EVOnrEEBIHO. 

m^ler  taTi|:atfoB  for  weBtem  Kaiims,  6.  S.  Knafp  (Kcmfos  8ta.  Ore.  72 
il$19)j  pp.  5-8,  fiff9.  4). — ^This  circalar  discoBseB  the  more  Important  results  of 
experiments  on  winter  irrigation  at  the  Garden  City  sabBtnition,  and  states  that 
wbeoeyer  winter  irrigation  can  be  successfally  carried  on  In  westwrn  Kansas  it 
is  to  be  recommended. 

Five  years'  experiments  siiowed  tliat  sufficient  water  can  be  stored  in  the 
soD  by  winter  Irrigation  alone  to  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  Kafir  com,  milo 
maize,  and  certain  otlier  row  crops.  The  son  on  which  these  experiments  were 
made  is  a  deep  silt  loam,  representative  of  most  of  the  upland  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  Good  yields  have  been  obtained  each  year  with  all  crops 
grown  on  the  winter-irrigated  land.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  wet  season  of  1915,  unirrigated  land  produced  practically  nothing. 

Othor  noteworthy  advantages  of  winter  irrigation  are  that  **  water  applied 
daring  the  winter  months  has  more  time  to  penetrate  into  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently penetrates  to  a  greater  depth  than  if  applied  during  the  growing 
aetson.  This  serves  to  deepen  the  zone  in  ^diich  the  plants  can  feed.  .  .  • 
Ifocfa  more  plant  food  is  liberated  where  the  water  has  had  time  to  saturate 
the  soil  thoroughly.  .  .  .  Thawing  and  freezing  greatly  improve  the  texture  of 
the  soil.  .  .  .  Therefore,  soil  that  has  been  irrigated  in  the  fttW  and  is  wet 
through  the  \^inter  will  be  in  a  better  physical  condition  in  the  spring  than 
drysbiL 

**  Often  water  applied  to  a  growing  crop,  especially  one  suffering  for  water, 
will  produce  excessive  vegetative  growth  when  the  crop  should  be  making 
grain.  Or  it  may  cause  the  plants  to  start  a  new  growth  and  greatly  delay 
maturing.  If  the  cr<^  were  able  to  extend  its  root  system  for  food  and  mois- 
ture, as  might  be  the  case  on  winter-irrigated  land,  a  more  normal  growth 
wvmld  be  produced  and  earlier  maturing  result" 

RydravUc  experiments  with  valves,  orifices,  hose,  noszles,  and  orifice 
bMkets,  A.  N.  Talbot  et  al.  {UtUv.  HI,  Engin.  Expt  8ta,  Bui,  105  (1918),  pp, 
W,  )|9«.  tS). — ^This  bulletin  is  in  four  parts: 

Part  I,  by  A.  N.  Talbot  and  F.  B.  Seely,  presents  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  water  through  1-in.  and  24n.  gate  valves,  1-in.  and  2-in.  globe 
▼ahes,  and  1-ln.  and  2-in.  angle  valves.  The  loss  of  head  caused  by  each  valve, 
expreawd  in  terms  of  the  velocity  head  in  the  pipe,  is  given  for  four  different 
ratios  of  the  height  of  the  valve  opening  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  valve 
orfflce,  namely,  \,  §,  i,  and  1.  The  coefficients  of  discharge  are  also  given  for 
flie  gate  valves  for  each  of  the  four  valve  openings. 

It  was  found  that  ''the  loss  of  head  caused  by  small  valves  varies  as  the 
aqpare  of  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  for  all  the  valve  openings ;  hence  the  lost 
head  may  be  expressed  as  a  constant  times  the  velocity  head  in  the  pipe, 

(t-    y  '*     When  wide  open  a  globe  valve  causes  more  than  twice  as  much 

loss  of  bead  as  an  angle  valve  of  the  same  size,  while  a  gate  valve  causes  much 
leas  loBS  of  head  than  either  a  globe  or  an  an^e  valve,  the  velocity  in  the  pipe 
beiag  the  same  in  the  three  cases.  The  loss  of  head  for  an  angle  valve  is 
iomewhat  less  when  about  three-fourths  open  than  when  wide  open,  the  velocity 
in  the  pipe  being  the  same  in  each  case.  The  loss  of  head  for  each  valve,  as  the 
tahe  te  dosed  from  a  wide  open  position,  varies  comparatively  little  with  the 
▼aire  opening  until  the  valve  is  at  least  one-half  closed.  As  further  closure 
takes  place  the  loss  of  head  of  the  globe  valves  and  gate  valves  increases 
rapidly,  and  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  angle  valves. 
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"  The  form  or  shape  of  the  passagewa js  through  a  globe  or  angle  valve  has 
a  large  influence  on  the  loss  of  head  for  the  small  valve  openings.  The 
portion  of  the  passageways  in  which  the  form  seems  of  greatest  importance  is 
in  the  exit  from  the  valve  rather  than  In  the  passageways  leading  to  the  valve 
disc  or  seat.  On  account  of  the  influence  of  the  form  or  shape  of  the  valve  no 
law  giving  the  relation  of  the  lost  head  to  the  diameter  of  the  valve  can  be 
stated  for  valve  settings  less  than  five-eighths  open.  For  larger  valve  openings 
than  this,  the  lost  head  seems  to  vary  approicimately  inversely  as  the  diameter. 
The  use  of  the  lost  head  through  a  partially  closed  valve  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  flow  can  be  only  a  very  rough  method  of  measurement  unless  the 
particular  valve  to  be  used  is  calibrated  under  service  conditions.  Even  then 
the  difliculty  in  obtaining  the  desired  valve  setting  may  introduce  considerable 
uncertainty  in  the  results." 

Part  II,  by  F.  B.  Seely,  presents  the  results  of  experiments  on  subm^ged 
sharp-edged  orifices  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  discharging  under  moderatdy 
low  and  under  very  low  heads.  The  orifices  used  were  o(  three  shapes,  circular 
orifices  with  diameters  from  1  in.  to  6  in.,  square  orifices  with  sides  from  a5  in. 
to  5.5  in.,  and  rectangular  orifices  having  one  side  range  from  0.5  in.  to  2  in^  the 
other  side  being  6  in.  in  each  case.  The  coefiicient  of  discharge  is  given  for 
each  orifice  for  a  velocity  range  of  approximately  0.5  ft  per  second  to  4  ft 
per  second.  This  range  corresponds  roughly  to  a  range  of  head  on  the  orifice 
of  0.006  ft  to  0.08  ft 

It  was  foimd  that  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for  a  circular,  a  square^  or  a 
rectangular  submerged  orifice  does  not  vary  with  the  velocity.  Circular  and 
square  submerged  orifices  having  areas  greater  than  about  10  sq^  in.  have  a 
common  coefficient  of  discharge  varying  but  little  from  0.6.  Rectangular  sub- 
merged orifices  having  one  side  from  3  to  12  times  the  other  side  have  a  con- 
stant coefficient  of  discharge  which  is  larger  than  that  for  drcular  and  square 
orifices  of  the  same  size,  particularly  for  the  larger  areas^  at  least  up  to  a 
size  of  12  sq.  in.  The  flow  of  water  through  submerged  sharp-edged  orifices  is 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  the  same  kind  of  orifices  with  discharge  into 
air,  provided  the  head  is  not  less  than  2  or  3  diameters  when  the  discbarge  is 
into  air. 

Part  III,  by  V.  R.  Fleming,  presents  the  results  of  experiments  on  1.5  in.  hose 
and  nozzles.  Both  rubber-lined  hose  and  unlined  linen  hose  w^e  used.  Three 
sizes  of  conical  nozzles  were  tested,  the  diameters  of  the  nozzle  openings  being 
^,  A,  and  i  in.  The  loss  of  head  In  the  hose  due  to  friction  and  the 
corresponding  friction  factor  are  givwi  for  each  hose  for  a  range  in  velocity 
from  about  4  to  8  ft  per  second.  The  coefficient  of  discharge  for  each  nozzle  is 
recorded  for  a  range  in  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  nozzle  from  about  10  to  85 
Iba  per  square  inch.  The  height  and  horizontal  distance  which  the  jets 
reached  are  also  recorded. 

It  was  found  that  the  friction  factor  {f  in  the  equation  for  the  lost  head, 
h=f-~-\  for  rubber-lined  hose  varies  but  little  with  the  velocity  in  the  hose, 

and  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  clean  iron  pipe  of  the  same  diameter.  "  The  fric- 
tion factor  for  unlined  linen  hose  decreases  as  the  velocity  increases.  In 
general  the  loss  of  head  in  unlined  linen  hose  is  about  twice  as  great  as  in 
rubber-lined  hose  of  the  same  diameter  and  for  the  same  velocity. 

"The  nozzle  should  have  a  smooth  cylindrical  tip  at  least  0.5  in. 'long  to 
keep  the  Jet  from  spraying.  A  cylindrical  tip  is  a  much  more  important  factor 
in  securing  a  good  fire  stream  than  a  smooth  surface  in  the  Interior  of  the 
nozzle.    Nozzle  openings  commonly  in  use  to  supply  fire  streams  in  the  interior 
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of  boildings  seem  too  small  for  adequate  temporary  fire  protection.  It  is  recom- 
mefided  that  a  nozzle  with  a  0.5  in.  oi)enlng  be  used  with  a  1.5  in«  hose  in  order 
to  secure  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  water  for  an  effective  fire  stream.  The  coeffi- 
deot  of  discharge  of  a  small  conical  nozzle  varies  but  little  with  the  velocity 
and  is  dose  to  0.98.  The  value  of  0.95  obtained  with  the  A-in.  nozzle,  which 
was  12  in.  long  as  compared  with  6  in.  for  the  other  nozzles  tested,  indicates, 
however,  that  the  nozzle  should  be  short  to  obtain  the  value  of  0.08.  A  cylin- 
drical tip  on  the  nozzle  seems  to  have  little  influence  on  the  coefficient  of 
discharge." 

Part  IV,  by  M.  L.  Enger,  describes  a  method  of  measuring  water  by  means  of 
a  simple,  portable,  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  and  presents  experimental  data 
anilying  thereto. 

Serface  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  1916,  parts  X,  XIIA,  XIIB 
{U.  S.  QeoU  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  UO  {1919),  pp.  3S1+XXXV1II,  pis.  2; 
4*5  {1919),  pp.  20S+U,  pis.  2;  US  {1919),  pp.  18e+U,  pis.  2).— The  first  of 
these  reports,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Utah,  Nevada*  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Wyoming,  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow 
made  on  streams  in  the  Great  Basin  during  the  year  ended  September  80,  1916. 
The  second,  pr^Mired  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Washington,  Montana, 
and  Idaho,  presents  corresponding  data  for  the  Pacific  slope  basins  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  upper  Ck>lumbia  River  Basin,  and  the  third,  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Washington,  with  corresponding  data 
for  the  Snake  River  Basin. 

Water  power  on  the  farm,  J.  S.  Fnz  {Trans.  Amer.  8oc.  Agr.  Engin,,  12 
{1918),  pp.  88-96,  figs.  8).— This  article,  prepared  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College,  deals  with  the  general  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  design  of  small 
water-power  plants  and  describes  several  specific  examples. 

Ice  on  the  farm,  O.  Labsen  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  185  {1919),  pp.  88- 
109,  fgs.  IS). — ^This  bulletin  reports  several  years'  experiments  on  the  freezing 
and  storage  of  ice  und^  farm  conditions,  and  gives  detailed  drawings  of  suc- 
cessful ice  freezing  cans  and  ice  storage  houses. 

It  was  found  that  in  South  Dakota  ice  may  be  successfully  frozen  in  cans 
and  that  weather  at  zero  or  below  is  most  favorable  for  this  purpose.  Such  ice 
Bhoold  be  stored  while  at  this  low  temperature,  and  keeps  better  than  if  allowed 
to  lie  until  the  weather  moderates  before  it  is  stored.  It  was  also  found  that 
the  bulging  of  ice  frozen  in  cans  may  be  prevented  by  inserting  certain  devices 
such  as  rubber  bladders  or  paraffined  paper  cartons  to  take  up  the  expansion 
due  to  freezing.  However,  the  bulging  did  not  seriously  affect  the  success  of 
ice  manufiacture  by  the  can  method,  and  the  prevention  of  bulging  is  not  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary.  In  general,  cans  of  sheet  iron  of  No.  22  gauge 
gave  the  best  results. 

In  storage  experlm^its,  it  was  found  that  pit  storage  is  considerably  superior 
to  storage  above  ground  and  that  sawdust  is  a  better  packing  material  than 
straw.  The  loss  during  storage  is  usually  about  60  per  cent  or  more,  and  in  only 
ooe  case  was  as  high  as  47  per  cent  recovered  for  usa 

The  spaclniir  and  depth  of  laterals  in  Iowa  underdrainage  systems  and 
the  rate  of  ronoff  frona  them  with  data  f rona  investigations,  W.  J.  Schuck 
ilwoa  Engin.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  52  {1918),  pp.  119,  figs.  70).— This  bulletin  reports 
investlgatioos,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  collect  such  accurate  and  reliable 
information  as  to  the  operation  of  typical  and  special  underdrainage  systems  as 
would  lead  to  a  more  correct  understanding  of  the  effects  of  various  i^aclngs 
and  d^itha  of  laterals  upon  the  level  of  the  ground  w*ater  and  the  rate  of 
nmoff,  and  the  correct  design  of  Iowa  underdrainage  systems.     The  work 
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done  consisted  in  keeping  records  of  the  measurements  of  (1)  the  disAarse 
from  six  underdrainage  systems  whose  drainage  areas  ranged  from  10^  to 
443  acres»  (2 J  the  flnctnatlons  of  the  ground  water  level  in  live  of  tbese  sjs- 
tems,  and  (3)  the  rainfall  at  or  near  each  tract,  and  in  studying  these  records 
to  determine  their  application  to  typical  Iowa  conditions.  The  records  were 
taken  from  1908  to  1916,  inclusive,  and  include  at  least  two  years*  records  from 
each  system. 

The  records^  made  show  that  for  typical  Iowa  farm  underdrainage  systems 
the  maximum  rate  of  runoff  following  each  rain  or  series  of  rains  occurs  at 
least  within  twelve  hours,  and  usually  within  six  hours,  after  the  end  of  the 
severe  portion  of  the  storm.  When  the  rain  is  at  fairly  heavy  and  steady  rate 
for  several  hours  the  tile  may  reach  the  maximum  rate  of  discharge  befdre 
the  end  of  the  storm.  This  is  especially  to  be  expected  during  the  spring  when 
series  of  rains  are  common.  The  period  recjuired  for  the  runoff  to  readi  the 
maximum  for  the  particular  storm  is  worthy  of  much  consideration  In  con- 
nection with  the  design  of  systems  which  are  provided  with  intakes  for  ad- 
mitting surface  water.  In  large  county  drains  the  time  required  for  the  sur- 
face runoff  to  collect  at  the  intake,  and  ihnt  required  for  a  given  partide  of 
water  to  move  through  the  drain,  are  such  as  to  make  it  practically  certain 
that  the  drain  will  often  be  receiving  a  large  amount  of  surface  runoff  at  the 
same  time  it  is  called  upon  to  care  for  the  maximum  rate  of  underdrainage 
runoff. 

These  investigations  indicate  that,  in  the  average  loam  soils  of  Iowa,  laterals 
not  to  exceed  100  ft.  apart  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  pr(H)er  control 
of  the  ground  water,  and  that  the  increase  in  crop  production  when  laterals 
are  not  to  exceed  75  ft.  apart  will  probably  make  such  a  system  economically 
desirable.  In  very  rare  cases  underdrainage  systems  may  be  constructed  in  soils 
so  open  that  laterals  may  be  placed  as  much  as  200  ft.  apart  When  the  soils 
are  close  or  where  the  underdrainage  area  is  to  be  used  for  truck  crops.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  decrease  the  lateral  spacing  to  83  ft.  or  50  ft.  In  the  so-called 
**hardpan"  areas  in  southern  Iowa  the  maximum  lateral  spacing  consistent 
with  proper  control  of  the  ground  water  will  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed  60  to  75  ft. 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  the  average  d^th  of  all  lateral 
systems  should  not  be  at  least  four  feet  The  only  possible  exception  to  this 
general  statement  is  for  underdrainage  systems  in  the  *  hardpan '  areas. — ^Lat- 
eral systems  4  ft  deep  in  these  soils  will  not  remove  the  surplus  moisture  as 
rapidly  during  the  first  few  ye«irs  as  will  systems  not  so  deep,  but  this  soil 
will  become  more  open  as  time  goes  on. — ^It  is  recommended  that  even  in  this 
soil  no  lateral  systems  be  placed  less  than  8  or  3.5  ft  deep,  and  it  is  firmly 
believed  that,  when  the  results  for  the  whole  life  of  the  drainage  system  are 
considered,  it  will  be  more  economical  to  hold  to  the  4-ft  dcfith. 

**  It  is  obvious  that  a  determination  of  the  rate  of  runoff  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  engineer,  but — ^the  data — show  that  Bndi  a  procedure 
is  desirable,  and  that  it  is  not  logical  to  use  a  uniform  rate  of  nmoff  as  is 
now  the  all-too-common  practice.  The  decision  as  to  the  rate  of  mnoff  from 
large  county  drains  presents  a  more  difficult  problem.  Obviously  the  runoff 
from  such  a  ^stem  will  be  the  sunmuition  of  the  flows  from  a  number  of 
farm  lateral  systems  that  are  unplanned  when  the  county  drain  is  designed. 
In  this  case  the  engineer  should  use  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  and  soil 
of  the  district,  and  the  probable  amounts  of  surface  water  admitted  through 
intakes,  in  conjunction  with  his  judgment  as  to  the  farm  lateral  systems  which 
will  be  needM  and  'whi<^  will  eventually  be  installed,  in  arriving  at  his  de- 
cision as  to  the  rate  of  runoff  for  which  the  system  should  be  designed.    The 
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resalts  of  tbeae  investtgatknis  indicate  quite  clearly  that  the  use  of  a  uniform 
rate  of  runoff  Is  incorrect,  and  that  the  average  value  of  i  in.,  now  quite  com- 
iDoiily  used,  rtioald  be  increased  to  ilk  or  }  in." 

PiAUe  Bands  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  PnbUc  RoadM,  g  (1919),  No,  I&-17,  pp.  S6, 
P99,  5f).— This  nuBober  of  this  periodical  contains  the  following  articles: 
Gimnite  Block  Goastructlon,  by  J.  L.  Goldberg;  Instrument  for  Measuring  Wear 
of  Concrete  and  Other  Surfaces,  by  W.  E.  Boeengarten  (see  below) ;  Oon- 
stmcdng  Pennsylvania  Federal  Aid  Project  No.  12;  What  Frost  Does  to  Con- 
crete; Big  Road  Projects  Included  in  July  and  August  Approvals;  Bridge  Ap- 
proaches; New  Method  for  Adjmting  Earth  Excavation  and  Determining 
Haul,  by  J.  W.  Ball  and  C.  B.  Shore  (see  below) ;  and  Comprehensive  Investiga- 
tloDs  \sk  His^way  Engineering  Needed,  by  T.  B.  Agg. 

Instrmment  for  measuring  wear  of  concrete  and  other  surfaces*  W.  B. 
BosKROABTEN  (U.  8,  Dcpt.  AffT.,  PuhHc  Roods,  2  {1919),  No.  16-17,  p.  12,  ftgs. 
f).— An  instrument  is  described  and  illustrated,  designed  by  the  Bureau  of 
PnbUc  Beads,  whidi  consists  essentially  of  two  bearing  plates  each  2  in.  in 
diameter,  pivoted  on  unirersal  Mnts  to  a  qianner  11.5  in.  kmg.  At  the  mid- 
point is  mounted  a  micromet^,  whose  plunge  has  a  travel  of  1  in.  and  whose 
dial  is  graduated  to  read  to  1/1,000  of  an  in^  A  level  bubble  indicates  when  the 
phmger  is  verticaL  In  order  to  form  a  base  to  which  measurements  can 
be  referred  ftom  year  to  year,  Inrass  plugs  are  set  in  the  pavement  where  read- 
logB  are  desired.  Beadlngs  are  taken  by  resting  the  bearing  plates  on  the 
road  surface  and  allowing  the  spindle  or  plunger  to  rest  on  the  base  plane  of 
the  plug. 

New  meUiod  for  adJvstiJBS  earth  exca¥atl<m  and  detennining  haul,  J.  W. 
Bail  and  C.  B.  Shobb  (V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Public  Roadt,  2  (1919),  No.  16-17,  pf. 
^-^4«  fiff9.  14). — ^nus  article  describes  a  grai^c  method  of  adjusting  excava- 
tion and  determining  overiiaul  by  use  of  quantities  and  excess  area  diagrams. 

fttandardiaatton  of  farm  machinery,  A.  B.  Dinnxbn  (Trans.  Amer.  80c. 
Agr.  EngU^,  12  (1918),  pp.  161-159) .—This  is  a  review  of  the  progress  made  in 
standardization  and  elimination  of  farm  machinery  since  the  United  States 
ent^ed  the  war. 

Belaaom  of  large  madiine  units  to  pirodnetion«  A.  P.  Ybrkes  (Trans. 
Awter.  80c.  Agr-  Bngin.,  12  (1918),  pp.  1S6-1S0,  fig.  i).— The  author  presents 
and  analyzes  data  from  different  sources  to  show  that  while  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  develc^;>ment  of  improved  farm  madiines,  much  of  this  im- 
proved equipment  is  used  on  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  farms  even  in 
secdoDs  where  natural  conditions  are  favorable  to  its  use.  "The  greatest 
problem  which  to-day  confronts  the  various  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  is  that  of  having  available  improved  equipment  more  fully 
ntOized.'*  **  The  principal  Justification  for  the  adoption  of  improved  farm  ma- 
dUnery  is  a  f^trm  of  sufQcient  size  to  utilize  it  efflcently." 

An  analysis  to  dtstiakgnlA  betweoi  a  crank  and  an  eccentric  as  driving 
or  driven  dements,  H.  S.  Dickinson  (Trans.  Amer.  80c.  Agr.  Engin.,  12 
(1918),  pp.  $7-124,  figs.  i8).— This  in  an  intricate  mathematical  analysis  of  the 
iction  on  each  other  of  a  crank  and  an  eccentric  on  two  different  shafts  in  the 
aune  horiisontal  plane. 

It  is  concluded  that  a  crank  can  drive  as  well  as  be  driven,  and  that  an 
eeeentric  will  drive  fairly  well  as  compared  with  a  crank,  but  in  no  measure 
can  it  be  driven  as  compared  with  a  crank.  In  the  case  in  question,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  ordinary  value  of  friction  would  make  it  unsafe  to  utilize 
crankB  as  driving  members  to  eccentrics.    '^  Especially  when  the  number  of 
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cranks  is  limited  to  two,  it  is  evident  tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ 
cranks  to  drive  eccentrics  even  nnder  the  most  favorable  conditions.'* 

The  Wichita  tractor  demonstration  {Oaa  Engine,  21  (1919),  No.  9,  p. 
297). — ^This  article  lists  the  59  tractors  demonstrated  at  the  recent  tractor 
demonstration  at  Wichita,  Kana,  and  states  that  **  the  trend  of  tractor  design, 
as  shown  by  the  exhibits,  is  toward  the  four-wheel  type,  and  the  advent  of  a 
small  machine  of  the  one-plow  variety  and  a  rating  of  5-10  to  6-12  h.p.  Grad- 
ually but  surely  the  fifth-wheel  is  passing  in  favor  of  the  steering  knuckle.  Ii> 
fact,  the  whole  tendency  is  toward  the  automobile  type  of  construction.  Ac- 
cessibility is  another  feature  that  is  receiving  attention.  Kerosene  troubles 
seem  to  be  passing,  and  the  majority  of  the  machines  burned  this  fuel.  Four- 
cylinder  engines  are  largely  in  ftivor,  while  an  occasi<nial  six-cylinder  is  to 
De  seen. 

**  The  fact  that  the  tractor  is  adapted  to  other  tasks  than  plowing  and  haul- 
ing is  becoming  recognised.  In  several  instances  the  farm  machinery,  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  usually  op«*ated  from  the  wheel,  is  arranged  to  derive 
its  power  directly  from  the  engine  on  the  tractor.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  flexible  shaft  The  plan  eliminates  the  bull-wheel  on  the  harvester, 
the  chain  drive  on  the  manure  spreader,  and  similar  mechanisms  of  other 
machines." 

The  gasoline  antomoMle:  Its  design  and  construction,  P.  M.  Helm 
(Nyaek,  N:  T.:  Author,  1916,  vol  1,  4.  ed.,  pp.  77+605,  pU.  24,  figs.  S8B;  1911, 
vol.  2,  2.  ed.,  pp.  lIV}-^692,  fig:  42S;  1918,  vol.  9,  pp.  lIV}-{-410,  figs.  319).— 
This  work  consists  of  three  volumes,  as  follows:  I,  The  gasoline  motor, 
dealing  with  the  details  of  the  theory,  design,  construction,  and  <^)eration  of 
internal  combustion  engines  for  use  in  motor  propelled  vehicles;  II,  Trans- 
mission, running  gear,  and  control,  dealing  with  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  motor-propelled  vehicle  aside  from 
the  motor;  and  III,  Electrical  equipment,  dealing  with  the  electrical  equip- 
ment of  the  motor-propelled  vehicle,  and  giving  a  large  amount  of  practical 
information  on  maintenance,  care,  and  repair. 

Plow  bottom  design,  C.  A.  Bacon  {Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  Agr.  Engin.,  12  U918), 
pp.  26-42,  figs.  10). — In  dealing  with  the  question  of  plow  bottom  design,  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  shape  of  the  moldboard  Is  not  the  only  factor  governing 
proper  scouring,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  design  the  moldboard 
to  a  shape  so  that  it  interferes  a  minimum  amount  with  the  crumbling  of 
sticky  soils.  The  chief  causes  of  failure  of  moldboards  to  scour  are  considered 
to  be  soft  spots,  inequalities  and  depressions  in  the  moldboard,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  so  that  the  material  from  which  a  plow  bottom  is  made  af- 
fects scouring  as  mudi  as  shape.  Comparative  tests  of  a  chilled-metal  plow 
and  a  steel  plow  in  hard,  gritty  soils  showed  that  the  steel  share  lasted 
only  8  hours  while  the  chilled  share  lasted  51  hours.  The  greatest  amount  of 
wear  took  place  on  the  underside  of  the  point  of  both  shares. 

Experiments  were  conducted,  in  a  clay  soil  saturated  with  water,  on  the 
passage  of  earth  over  moldboards,  vtth  four  types  of  bottom  made  for  widely 
varying  soil  conditions.  With  a  moldboard  designed  for  sticky  soils,  there 
was  very  little  pulverization  and  the  furrow  slice  of  clay  soil  was  turned 
over  without  disturbance  of  soil  particles.  With  a  plow  designed  for  sandy 
soils,  the  clay  soil  was  broken  into  large  clods.  With  a  medium  mold- 
board  designed  to  plow  a  loamy  type  of  soil,  it  was  found  that  the  furrow  slice 
was  turned  on  edge  so  that  part  of  it  rested  on  the  furrow  bottom  and  part 
on  the  top  of  the  moldboard.    "  There  is  enough  evidence  to  show  that  while 
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the  bottom  is  more  particularly  adapted'  to  tbis  soil  tlian  either  of  the  preced- 
ing bottoms,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

"A  type  at  bottom  particularly  adapted  for  a  clay  soil  was  used  in  the  last 
experiment  This  bottom  forces  the  turned  furrow  slice  farther  forward 
acainst  tiie  earth,  and  pats  more  pressure  on  it  with  tlie  moldboard,  which  has 
a  crushing  effect.  This  crushing,  grinding  motion,  where  one  part  of  the  earth 
works  ri^t  against  the  other,  results  in  the  pulverization  of  the  soil.  The 
moldboard,  too,  is  longer  than  ordinary — a  feature  which  adds  to  the  strong 
polrerizing  characteristics  of  this  bottom.  Naturally  that  kind  of  a  plow  is 
going  to  pull  harder  than  one  that  breaks  the  soil  into  clods.'* 

Farther  experiments  with  the  four  types  of  plows  on  one  soil  showed  that  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  with  the  poorest  plow  and  the  best 
plow  was  very  marked.  The  latter  plow  pulled  14  per  cent  heavier  than  the 
toaner. 

A  study  of  the  plow  bottom  and  its  actioii  npoii  the  furrow  slice,  E.  A. 
White  {Trans.  Amer,  Sac.  Agr.  Bngin.,  12  {1918),  pp.  49-50,  flffi.  15).— This  is 
a  review  of  a  paper  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  38>  p.  7W). 

Waitk  of  cvltiTation  M.  RnrGELicANir  {Jaur.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  «er.,  SI  {1918), 
^^  4t  9P'  S^^9f  fig%,  5). — ^Data  are  summarized  from  different  investigations 
diowlng  that  on  a  tertiary  clay  soil  about  eight  times  as  much  energy  was 
nqulred  fof  preparing  ttie  soil  for  beets  following  cereals  as  for  winter  wheat 
fonowhig  beets.  Undcar  better  cultural  conditions  it  was  found  that  this  ratio 
oonM  be  reduced  to  five. 

The  ^ergy  required  for  the  preparation  of  soil  for  winter  wheat  following 
beets  was  8400,000  kilogram-meters  per  hectare,  for  beets  fallowing  cereals 
3^40O,0OO»  for  spring  oats  16^00,000,  and  for  winter  cereal  following  lucerne 
17,200,000  kilogram-meters  per  hectare.  It  required  an  average  total  of  19.5 
bonrs  per  hectare  for  preparing  soil  for  winter  wheat  following  beets,  and  94.9 
hours  for  preparing  soil  for  beets  following  cereals. 

Modem  devdiopmeiitA  and  practical  details  in  the  preservative  treat- 
mait  of  wood,  K.  C.  Babth  {Trans.  Amer.  8oc.  Agr.  Engin,,  12  {1918),  pp.  75- 
87,  figs,  5).— This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  pressure  and  nonpressure  processes 
for  the  preservative  treatment  of  timber,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  standard 
9eclflcation  fbr  refined  coal  tar  creosote  and  recommendations  for  application 
of  DODpressure  treatment. 

CreoBotini^  fence  posts*  H.  W.  Babbb  {SatUh  Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  201  {1919), 
pp.  IS,  figs.  2). — ^The  results  of  10  years*  experiments  on  the  comparative  value 
of  some  of  the  more  promising  methods  of  preserving  ftirm  timbers  are 
reported. 

It  was  f6und  that,  of  the  methods  of  treatment  employed,  the  open  tank 
treatment  proved  best  Most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  using  two 
tanks,  one  for  hot  creosote  and  one  for  cold.  In  this  case  the  best  Impregna- 
tion was  obtained  by  allowing  the  posts  to  remain  in  the  hot  creosote  for  from 
2  to  3  hours  and  in  the  cold  creosote  for  about  8  hours.  The  most  satisfactory 
temperature  for  the  creosote  in  the  hot  bath  was  220*  F.  and  for  the  cold  bath 
120*.  When  only  one  tank  was  used,  it  was  found  best  to  keep  the  creosote  at 
220*  for  8  hours  after  the  posts  were  put  in  and  then  allow  the  tank  to  remain 
cheated  for  8  hours  while  the  creosote  cooled.  Best  results  were  obtained  by 
standing  the  butts  of  the  posts  in  the  hot  oil  to  the  depth  they  are  to  go  into 
the  ground  and  then  immersing  the  entire  post  in  the  cold  oil ;  or,  where  a 
8togje  tank  was  used,  by  allowing  posts  to  stand  in  the  creosote  at  this  depth 
nntll  about  an  hour  after  it  had  started  to  cool  and  then  turning  them  down 
for  the  balance  of  the  cooling  period.    The  brush  treatment  with  creosote. 
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while  not  so  good  as  the  tank  treatment,  more  than  doubled  the  life  of  pine 
posts. 

"Round  pine  and  oak  posts  made  from  young  trees  6  or  8  in.  in  diameter, 
when  well  seasoned  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with  creosote,  will  last  for 
longer  than  10  years.  Black  gum,  sweet  gum,  hickory,  and  poplar  posts  am 
not  so  durable  when  treated  with  creosote  as  are  pine  and  oak  posts.  Untreated 
pine  posts  last  from  1  to  4  years.  Round  posts  when  properly  seasoned  are 
more  durable  than  split  or  sawed  posts  of  the  same  species.  •  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  creosote  penetrates  the  round  posts  better  and  more  evenly 
than  it  does  the  split  or  sawed  posts.  Small  posts  when  treated  with  creosote 
are  better  than  large  posts.  They  absorb  the  creosote  better  and  last  longer. 
As  a  preparation  for  treatment,  all  posts  must  be  peeled,  having  the  inner  white 
bark  as  well  as  the  out^  rough  bark  all  removed,  and  must  be  well  seasoned. 
To  season  posts  it  takes  about  8  weeks  for  pine  and  about  6  weeks,  d^tendins 
on  the  season,  for  other  species.** 

Some  stock  raBch  accessories,  H.  E.  Mubdock  and  H.  Wexch  (Montana 
8ta.  Circ.  84  (1919),  pp.  85-100,  flgs.  i5).— This  circular  contains  detailed  draw- 
ings of  articles  of  ranch  equipment  in  general  use  and  giving  satlsfactioQ. 
These  include  a  corral  gate,  a  chute  and  squeeze,  a  rectangular  feed  rack  for 
cattle,  a  feed  rack  for  she^,  an  alfalfa  feeding  rack,  a  self-feeder  for  hogs,  a 
cheap  root  cellar,  and  dipi^ng  vats. 

Prmctical  suggestioiis  for  the  construction  of  liquid  manure  tanks  (Jour, 
Bd.  Agr,  [London^,  26  (1919),  No.  4,  pp,  431-456,  figs.  «).— Plans  and  specifica- 
cations  for  a  liquid  manure  tank  and  accessories  are  given. 

Bam  roof  design,  J.  L.  StsaHan  (Trans.  Amer.  Sac.  Agr.  Engin.,  12  (1918), 
pp.  57-75,  figs.  6). — ^This  is. a  study  made  at  CJomell  University  of  bam  roof 
designs  in  general,  and  an  analysis  of  the  Shawver  truss  type  in  partlcolar. 

It  is  concluded  that,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  the  Shawver  truss  is  not  a  true 
truss  in  the  sense  that  it  is  truly  rigid.  In  order  to  make  it  so,  the  lower  roof 
rafter  must  be  made  an  integral  part  and  designed  to  withstand  tensioiial 
stresses  from  vertical  loadings  and  compressive  stresses  from  wind  load.  This 
also  applies  in  less  degree  to  the  upper  roof  memb^.  "  It  is  farther  very  ap- 
parent that  the  purline  post  should  always  be  heavier  than  the  peak  tie.  Thi&j 
should  ordinarily  have  relative  strengths  of  4  to  3.** 

Rural  housing,  J.  A.  W.  Grant  (Scot.  Jour.  Agr.,  2  (1919),  No,  S,  pp.  SC9^ 
S74,  fig-  i).— This  article  outlines  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  sites  and  the  selection  of  types  of  houses  for  rural  districts,  with' 
special  reference  to  conditions  in  Scotland. 

As  to  sites  it  is  considered  desirable  to  erect  houses  in  groups  to  increase  the 
eftective  use  of  drainage  and  water  supply  conveniences.  Health,  convenience, 
and  appearance  are  considered  to  be  the  important  factors  in  house  planning, 
and  a  sample  plan  is  suggested. 

Sanitation  of  rural  workmen's  areas  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [17.  8.1,  SS  (1918), 
No.  S6,  pp.  IV+1477-1536,  figs.  IS,  pis.  ^).— This  report  deals  with  water  sup- 
ply, sewage  disposal,  housing,  and  coipcimunity  planning  for  rural  workmen, 
giving  plans  and  specifications  for  structures. 

Farm  building  ventilation,  W.  B:  Glabkson  (Trans.  Amer.  8oc.  Agr.  Engin^ 
12  (1918),  pp.  5i-57). — ^This  article  consists  mainly  of  an  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  more  highly  specialized  work  on  the  subject  of  farm  building 
ventilation. 

The  design,  manufacture,  operation,  and  care  of  lead  storage  batteries 
for  farm  Ughting  plants,  H.  M.  Beck  (Trans.  Amer.  8oc.  Agr,  Engin.,  12 
(1918),  pp.  187-207,  figs.  i7).— This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  theory,  de- 
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t^lopment,  construction,  and  operation  of  storage  batteries  wltli  particular 
leference  to  tlieir  use  in  isolated  plants. 

With  reference  to  types,  it  is  stated  that  between  the  Plante  and  Pasted 
tTpes  **  the  cost  per  ampere  hour  discharge  life  is  about  equal,  the  Plante  show- 
ing leas  than  10  per  cent  advantage.  The  cost  per  ampere  hour  capacity  is  about 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Pasted  type.  The  Plante  is  more  rugged,  but  is  con- 
ildeimUy  heavier.  The  Pasted  type  is  rugged  enough,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  Ughtness  and  compactness.  This  comparison  shows  up  very  decidedly  in 
fafor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Pasted  type,  and  explains  why  this  type  is  practi- 
cally standard  f6r  this  service.*' 

BUSAL  ECOHOiaCS. 

Forward  in  agricvltare,  G.  I.  Chbistie  {Banker-Farmer,  6  {1919),  No.  5, 
fp.  8,  9), — Addressing  the  conference  of  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and  conmiittees  on  agriculture  and  education  of 
tbe  bankers*  State  associations  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  national  agencies,  the  author  cites  instances  showing  how  investigation  by 
the  Departm^it  of  Agriculture  of  expenses  and  net  income  on  certain  farms  has 
enabled  the  operator  to  increase  his  operations  by  eliminating  unprofitable  items 
of  Ma  business.    He  emphasizes  the  interdependaace  of  farmers  and  business  men. 

The  farmer  and  flnance*  O.  W.  Thompson  {Banker-Farmer,  6  {1919),  No. 
5, 9p.  16-19,  fig9.  f ).— Addresshdg  the  conference  noted  above  on  this  topic,  the 
weaker  points  out  the  extent  to  which  banks  carry  farm  mortgages  and  short- 
torn  farm  loans,  and  the  ways  in  which  bankers  are  working  for  the  improve- 
Deot  of  agriculture.  ^ 

Agricnliare  and  the  iMuyEer,  D.  F.  Houston  {Banker-Farmer,  6  {1919),  No. 
S,  Pf.  S,  6,  fig.  1). — ^This  address  lias  been  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R., 

Farm  plana  for  nsing  borrowed  capital  {MUs.  Agr,  Col.  Ext.  Bui.  10 
{1919),  pp.  27,  fig*.  5). — In  this  bulletin  are  printed  two  plans  for  investing  pro- 
posed loans  from  Federal  fajcm  loan  associations  receiving  first  and  second 
prizes  offered  by  a  banker  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  cooperating  with  the  farm 
management  d^;»artment  of  the  Mississippi  College.  Terms  of  the  contest  re- 
quired of  the  men  a  map  or  sketch  of  the  farm,  a  complete  inventory  of  all  ftirm 
property,  a  list  of  crops  produced  last  year  lowing  the  number  of  acres,  yield, 
tmount  sold,  and  price,  a  list  of  the  income  received  from  live  stock  or  live- 
stock products,  crop  rotations  followed  in  the  past  five  years,  a  sketch  of  the 
fields  showing  where  any  clearing,  fencing,  tile  draining,  or  other  improve- 
ments were  to  be  made,  crop  rotation  to  be  followed  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  a  list  of  improvements  or  purchases  to  be  made  and  estimated  cost  of  each ; 
and  of  the  women,  a  plan  of  the  house  locating  the  furniture,  an  inventory  of  the 
bous^iold  goods,  a  budget  of  expenditures  for  last  year  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  a  schedule  of  daily  work,  a  proposed  plan  of  the  house,  and  a  list  of 
conveniences  and  furniture  to  be  purchased. 

Credit  rating  the  farmer,  I.  Wught  {Bui.  Natl.  Assoc.  Credit  Men,  21 
{1919),  No.  7,  pp.  400-403;  aUo  in  Cornell  Countryman,  17  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  7, 
fi).— There  is  here  proposed  an  organization  along  the  lines  of  the  farm  bureau 
organization,  the  functions  of  which  would  be  to  install  a  standard  system  of 
records  and  accounting  for  farmers  that  would  indicate  the  farmer's  profit 
and  loss,  facilitate  the  figuring  of  his  income  tax,  prove  the  worth  as  a  credit 
riA  of  an  individual  farmer  or  farm  organization,  and  lessen  the  expenses  of 
bankers  and  business  men  in  determining  the  farmer-customer's  credit  ability. 
ie0265*— 20 7 
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How  to  make  and  analjrze  an  annnal  report  for  conntrj  grain  eleTators* 

F.  RoBOTKA  (Univ.  Minn.  Agr,  Ext.  Div.  Spec.  Bui.  42  (1919),  pp.  H,  fig.  i).— 
This  bulletin  suggests  a  form  for  an  annual  report  and  ways  of  analysis  of  the 
information  It  should  contain.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  grain 
elevator  accounting  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets*  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  urged. 

Land  and  agricultural  bank  of  South  Africa,  ( Union  8o.  Africa,  Land  and 
Agr.  Bank  So.  Africa,  Rpt.  1916,  pp.  I+49).—ThiB  report  continues  information 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  594). 

Blaking  the  farm  pay,  C.  C.  BowsFiixo  (Chicago:  Forbes  d  Co.,  1919,  rev. 
ed.,  pp.  Sll). — ^A  general  handbook  of  fftrm  practices. 

The  influence  of  good  farm  organisation  in  costs  of  production,  W.  F. 
Handschin  (Jour.  Farm  Boon.,  1  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  102-108) .—The  author  dis- 
cusses briefly  the  physical  organization  of  the  farm,  also  the  maintenance  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  most  advantageous  marketing  of  all  crop  material 
produced,  the  best  utilization  of  the  man  and  horse  labor  used,  and  the  in- 
surance against  crop  failures,  price  fluctuations,  and  other  unfavorable  condi- 
tions by  means  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  diversity  in  producing  both  crops  and 
animals  as  cost-of-productlon  factors  in  profitable  and  permanent  systems  of 
farming. 

The  problem  of  land  valuation  in  connection  with  a  property  tax  in 
Austria,  J.  R.  von  Baueb  (Arb.  Deut.  Landw.  OeseU.  Osterr.,  No.  2  (1918),  pp. 
72-84). — ^This  is  a  contribution  to  discussions  of  the  property  tax  for  Austria. 
Projects  for  raising  the  needed  income  by  increasing  existing  taxes  or  In- 
augurating new  ones,  land  tax  legislation  of  foreign  countries,  and  methods 
of  valuation  are  discussed  and  compared.  The  author  urges  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  including  some  selected  landowners. 

Laws  of  Maine  relating  to  agriculture  ( {Augusta} :  Dept.  Agr.,  1919,  pp. 
2S). — ^This  gives  the  text  of  the  laws  relating  to  agriculture  passed  by  the 
legislature  in  1919. 

Disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  wage-earning  labor,  L.  Mac^usson  (Washington:  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor^ 
1919,  pp.  SO). — ^Thls  historical  survey  treats  briefly  of  eight  periods  in  the 
history  of  American  land  policy:  (1)  1784-1801,  contract  sales  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  large  areas;  (2)  1800-1820,  period  of  credit  sales  in  small 
lots;  (3)  1820-1841,  period  of  cash  sales,  usually  in  areas  to  suit  purchasers; 

(4)  1841-1891,  preemption  system,  or  sale  at  low  prices  to  Individual  settlers ; 

(5)  1841-1871,  land-grants  period;  (6)  1862  to  date,  homestead  period;  (7) 
1880-1900,  period  of  reforms;  and  (8)  1901  to  date,  conservation  and  reclama- 
tion period.  Tables  taken  from  the  Yc«rl)ook  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  A^rri- 
culture  for  1898.  and  from  records  of  the  General  Land  Office,  respectively, 
show  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  by  States,  in  1898  and  in  1915, 
and  under  specified  acts  or  grants  of  Congress  to  June  80,  1918. 

Homes  for  soldiers,  F.  K.  Lane  (Washington:  U.  S.  Dept.  Int.,  1919,  pp, 
40).— This  publication  relates  to  a  bill  to  provide  employment  and  rural  homes 
for  those  who  have  served  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  through  the 
reclamation  of  lands,  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Soldier  Settlement  Act.'* 
It  indicates  the  number  of  responses  of  soldiers  to  the  proposed  plan  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  land  settlement,  the  legislation  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  several  States,  resolutions  of  public  bodies,  and  the  laws  simi. 
lar  to  the  proposed  act  adopted  in  other  English-speaking  countries. 

Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  settling  within   tbe 
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Empire  ex-serrice  men  who  nuij  desire  to  emigrato  after  the  War  {Empire 
Settlement  Com.  Rpt  [Gt  Brit.],  1917,  pp.  ///+«£) .—Concluslcms  reached  after 
tbe  ezamination  of  witnesses  and  representatives  of  the  over-sea  dominions 
relate  mainly  to  plans  for  settling  ex-service  men  on  the  land  in  various  parts 
of  tbe  British  Empire,  and  to  snch  phases  of  the  problem  as  facilities  pro- 
vided and  contemplated,  need  for  capital  and  experience,  group  settlements, 
tndning,  transport,  finance,  constitution  of  a  central  authority,  etc 

Coopenitioii  for  small  producers  (Bd.  Affr.  and  Fisheriea  ILandon],  Ouidee 
SmaWiold^  No.  S  (1919),  pp.  15).— This,  <me  of  a  series  of  guides  to  small 
liolders,  sketches  the  operations  of  a  number  of  cooperative  land  renting, 
iosorance,  purcbase,  and  producing  societies,  and  the  functions  of  the  Agri- 
coltnral  Organization  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  assisting  the  formation  of 
eooperative  sodetieB. 

Report  of  the  Peasants*  League,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  E.  Ltt- 
QABKNs  {Boerenbond  Beige  Bxerdee,  1914,  pp.  58;  1915,  pp.  85;  1916,  pp.  100; 
1917,  pp.  lis). — These  volumes  report  the  activities  of  the  League  in  general 
and  of  several  special  sections,  inspection  services,  insurance  organizations, 
and  nratual-aid  societies. 

The  consolidation  of  agricultural  cooperation  in  Russia,  S.  Maslov 
(Rw$.  Coop.  {London],  S  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  149,  150).— The  functions  <^  a 
Band  Council  formed  at  Moscow  in  Dec^nber,  1918,  as  a  central  advisory 
body  for  agricultural  cooperative  organization  are  briefly  outlined. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  South  Africa,  O.  J.  Pisab  {U.  B.  Dept.  Com,, 
dm.  Rpts.,  No.  252  {1919),  pp.  5i9-^26).— Producers'  associations  among  agri- 
eoltnral  and  pastoral  industries,  both  those  receiving  Government  assistance 
and  under  indQ[>eiidait  organization,  also  a  few  consumers'  societies,  are  ln« 
dQded  in  this  account 

Farmers*  Market  Bulletin  {North  Carolina  Bta.,  Farmer^  Market  BiO.,  6 
{1919),  No.  29,  pp.  14)' — ^In  tliis  number  is  continued  the  usual  partial  list  of 
products  which  farmers  have  for  sale,  and  a  brief  article  by  W.  R.  Camp, 
setting  forth  the  benefits  of  a  State  Warehouse  System  provided  by  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature,  is  included. 

Moutlily  Crop  Rq^rter  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Crop  Bphr^  5  {1919),  No. 
l^f  pp.  97-108,  fig.  1). — ^In  this  are  given  the  usual  United  States  crop  summary 
for  October  1,  1919;  estimated  crop  conditions  October  1,  1919,  with  compari- 
80O8,  a  map  illustrating  tlie  composite  condition  of  all  crops,  and  a  general 
rerlew  of  crop  conditions  on  that  date;  estimated  farm  value  of  important 
products  September  15  and  October  1 ;  average  prices  received  by  producers  of 
the  United  States;  and  range  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  at  important 
maitetB.  Compilations  of  index  figures  of  crop  prices,  1910  to  1919,  the  base 
of  whidi  the  average  price  December  1,  1866  to  1906,  of  wheat,  com,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  flax,  and  cotton ;  of  prices  of  meat  animals 
to  producers,  monthly,  for  nine  years,  1910  to  1918 ;  of  data  showing  monthly 
marketings  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  flax  by  farmers,  1914-15  to  1918-19 ;  the 
Florida  and  California  crop  report;  potato  production  by  months  when  har- 
Tested,  1917  to  1919;  population  and  beef  cattle,  East  and  West  compared; 
condition  and  forecast  of  cranberries  and  hops;  and  production  of  soy  beans 
(for  grain)  in  the  United  States,  by  States,  1918  and  1917,  are  shown.  The 
International  Institute  crop  report  and  special  articles  on  trend  of  prices,  time 
when  crops  are  harvested,  sectional  meat  consumption  in  the  United  States, 
cotton  condition  September  fiS,  1919,  and  changes  in  live-stock  supplies  in 
Angnst  are  included. 
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[AgriCQltiiral  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1902-1916]  (Statit. 
Ah8.  UnUed  Kingdom,  1902-1916,  pp.  90&S21)  .—IwtOTmBtion  \b  continued  which 
was  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  191). 

Returns  of  prodnce  of  crops  in  Scotland  {Agr.  Statis.  Scot,  5  {1916),  pU 
£,  pp.  56-77;  6  (1917),  pt.  2,  pp.  5^-77).— These  r^wrts  continue  data  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  801). 

[Retoms  of  agricultural  crops  for  1917]  (Landw.  Jahrh.  Schweiz,  SS 
{1919),  No.  2,  pp.  III+82-257).—ln  this  journal  are  given  notes  on  the  prog- 
ress and  status  of  Swiss  agriculture  for  1917,  and  information  regarding  re- 
turns of  agricultural  production,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  91),  is  con- 
tinued for  the  year  1917-18. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Ronmania  {Min.  Indus.  Com.,  Dir.  Oen.  Statu, 
Statu.  Agr.  Romdniei,  1918,  pp,  55).— This  gives  statistics  of  the  number  and 
area  of  agricultural  holdings,  area  sown  to  the  principal  crops,  and  returns  in 
1918,  previously  noted  for  1915  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  894). 

[Agricultural  statistics  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa]  {Ojf.  Tear  Book, 
Union  So.  Africa,  No.  2  {1918),  pp.  S87^451,  figs.  2).— These  statisttcs  show  land 
tenure,  occupation,  and  live  stock  and  agricultural  production,  mainly  for  the 
period  1910-1917. 

[Land  tenure  and  settlement:  Agriculture  and  live  stock  in  New 
Zealand,  1918],  M.  Fbaser  {Neto  Zeal.  Off*  Yearbook  1918,  pp.  465^5$,  figs. 
2). — ^This  continues  information  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  195). 

AaBICULTTTKAL  EDTJCATIOn. 

[Progress  in  agricultural  and  veterinary  education],  J.  Mackbnna  {Rpt. 
Prog.  Agr.  India,  1917-18,  pp.  151-161,  188,  189,  210-215,  217).— This  is  a  brief 
review  of  the  principal  educational  activities  in  India  in  1917-18,  including  notes 
and  statistics  on  the  postgraduate  course  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
and  College  at  Pusa,  the  provincial  agricultural  colleges,  the  veterinary  colleges 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Lahore,  the  veterinary  schools  at  Insein 
and  Taunnggyl  in  Burma,  and  on  vernacular  schools  including  three  agricul- 
tural middle  schools  with  2-year  courses  and  one  with  a  1-year  course  in  Bombay, 
and  2-year  agricultural  courses  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges  in 
the  United  Provinces  and  the  Punjab.  Two  agricultural  middle  schools  are 
also  under  construction  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

Some  observations  on  agricultural  work  in  Egypt,  America,  and  JaiMUi* 
m,  Ji^an,  W.  RoBEBTs  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  H  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  122-irt,  fig. 
1). — ^Tliis  article  deals  with  agricultural  education  and  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  improvements  in  Japan. 

The  facilities  for  agricultural  education,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  Japan,  include  technical  institutes,  which  are  of  tlie  lowest 
grade  and  receive  pupils  who  have  finished  the  compulsory  elementary  educa- 
tion of  6  years;  agricultural  schools,  of  lower  and  high^  grade  (classes  B 
and  A),  whicli,  respectively,  admit  pupils  who  have  completed  the  6-year 
compulsory  primary  course,  and  pupils  with  an  additional  2  years  in  the  higher 
primary  schools,  and  which  offer  3-  or  4-year  courses ;  higher  agricultural  tech- 
nical schools  which  receive  graduates  of  the  middle  schools,  offer  a  3-year 
course,  and  turn  out  men  qualified  to  teach  in  the  middle  and  primary  schools ; 
and  the  agricultural  college  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 

Each  prefecture  has  one  agricultural  school  of  class  A,  while  many  counties 
and  towns  have  class  B  agricultural  schools.  The  education  is  very  general 
in  all  of  them,  with  agricdlture  occupying  from  2  to  6  hours  a  week,  according 
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to  the  class  of  school.  The  agricultural  training  is  practical  in  all  the  middle 
and  higher  schools.  The  time-table  is  given  of  an  agricultural  school  with  a 
d-jear  coarse  which  is  typical  of  most  of  the  middle  and  higher  grade  agricul- 
tnral  sdiools. 

List  of  agricnltiiral  and  hortlcnltiiral  officials,  institiitioiis,  ABd  orgoni- 
aadoiia  (Dept,  Landb.,  Nifv.  en  Handel  INetherlandi],  Verslag.  en  Meded*  Dir. 
Landb^  No,  2  (1919),  pp.  15^).— This  is  the  annual  official  organization  Ust  of 
the  Direction  of  Agriculture  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce,  including  higher  and  secondary  agricultural  education  and  research 
Institutions,  agricultural  and  horticultural  winter  schools  and  courses,  itinerant 
instructors,  and  associations  in  the  Netherlands  in  1919. 

Report  on  ai^cnltnral  and  housekeeptng  schools  for  1916-17  (Aar$her. 
Ojfentl  Foranst.  Landln-.  Fremme,  1917,  II,  pp.  X/F+577).— This  report  gives 
detailed  information  concerning  the  faculty,  students,  equipment.  Instruction, 
farm  work,  and  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  and  housekeeping 
adux^  hi  Norway  for  191^-17. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  School  Garden  Association  of  New  York, 
1918,  edited  by  V.  E.  Kilpatrick  (Ann.  Rpt.  School  Qard.  Asmoo^  N.  Y.,  10 
{1918),  pp.  24^  figs.  i7).— This  is  a  report  of  progress  on  the  school,  home,  and 
farm  gardens  of  New  York  City  In  1918. 

BegQiar  classroom  teachers  were  employed  for  the  necessary  supervision  and 
teaching,  recralting  in  economy  of  operation  and  in  keeping  the  gardening  di- 
rectly in  the  school  itself.  As  far  as  possible  each  child  had  his  own  garden 
and  had  what  he  grew.  Wherever  this  plan  was  adhered  to  most  closely  there 
was  had  the  greatest  success  In  attendance  and  interest. 

In  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  school  farms,  of  10  acres  each,  800  boys  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  14  years  had  gardens  of  1,250  sq.  ft  each.  The  total  value 
of  the  produce  from  the  school  gardens  and  farms  was  $17,684.27,  of  which 
112,532.09  was  from  the  gardens  and  $5,132.18  from  the  farms.  The  appropria- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  school  gardens  was  $7,500  and 
for  the  school  farms  $2,836. 

A  year  In  agricnltnre,  with  plans  for  home  projects,  A.  W.  Nolan  {Chi- 
<»Qo:  Row,  Peterson  d  Co.,  1919,  pp.  394,  flfJf^'  4^)- — ^This  book  is  arranged  in 
five  parts,  viz,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  farm  business  and  life,  horticul- 
ture including  ffirm  forestry,  and  home  projects,  outlining  In  detail  projects  for 
which  study  topics  will  be  found  throughout  the  text.  The  subject  matter  deals 
wlQi  the  principal  farm,  forage,  garden,  and  orchard  crops,  farm  animals  and 
live  stock  farming,  etc.  Notebook  questions,  suggested  practical  exercises,  and 
home  projects  follow  each  chapter.  Brief  statements  are  given  with  reference 
to  the  organization,  purpose,  and  activities  of  a  number  of  country  life  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  grange,  farmers*  Institutes,  farmers'  union,  etc.,  and  of  the 
progress  that  must  be  made  by  rural  life  institutions,  I.  e.,  the  f^rm,  the  farm 
home,  the  country  school,  the  country  church,  etc.  An  appendix  contains  the 
text  of  a  recommended  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  high  school  and  country 
lif^  club  and  a  brief  list  of  references. 

A  textbook  in  general  science  and  the  economics  of  daily  life,  H.  Bbown- 
Di  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  d  Co.,  1918,  pp.  XI +888,  figs.  118).— 
^nus  text  includes  among  others  chapters  on  the  chemistry  of  the  home,  dealing 
with  rooms  and  their  furnishings,  fuel  and  lights,  some  foodstuffs,  cost  of  living, 
eta;  the  surroundings  of  the  home,  such  as  the  garden  and  its  care,  soil  condi- 
tioos  for  plant  growth,  some  plant  studies,  the  usefulness  of  plants  to  man, 
trees,  and  birds ;  and  the  fferm—poultry  and  eggs,  the  horse,  cows  and  the  dairy 
industry,  lessons  on  com,  apple  raising  as  an  industry,  wheat  and  wheat  grow- 
^  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  soils. 
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A  source  book  of  biological  natnre-stady,  E.  R.  Downing  (Chicago:  UMv. 
Chicago  Press,  1919,  pp.  XXI-\-50S,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^^8).— This  book  Is  one  of  a 
science  series,  as  stated  by  the  author,  tliat  is  written  to  meet  the  chief  need 
in  science  Instruction  to-dlay,  viz,  a  more  efficient  organization  of  the  course  of 
study  with  a  view  to  its  socialization  and  practical  application.  The  text  Is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  students  in  normal  schools  and  schools  of  education  and 
of  teachers.  The  material  is  arranged  In  problem  form  and  is  selected  for  its 
social  and  practical  values.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  animals  of  pond  and 
stream,  insects  and  insect  allies,  birds,  animal  oompanions,  wayside  flow^s, 
common  trees,  seeds  and  seedlings,  the  garden,  and  qpore-bearers.  A  bibliog- 
raphy is  appended  to  each  chapter. 

Nature  teaching,  F.  Watts  (London:  Govt.,  1918,  4.  ed.,  enl.,  pp.  Vll+tH, 
figs.  22). — In  this  revision  of  this  text,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  13,  p.  494), 
in  addition  to  minor  changes  the  chapters  on  insects  and  fungi  have  been  re- 
written to  bring  the  subject  matter  into  accord  with  recent  ideas  and  devek^ 
ments,  and  the  information  on  plant  habitats  has  been  revised. 

Teaching  home  economics,  A.  M.  Coousr,  O.  M.  Winchill,  W.  H.  Spohb, 
and  J.  A.  Mabshall  (New  York:  The  MacnUUan.Co^  1919,  pp.  XII+$55).^ 
The  object  of  this  book,  which  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text  primarily' in  nor- 
mal schools  and  colleges  and  by  teachers  in  service,  is  to  off^  suggestions  for 
the  organization,  administration,  and  teaching  of  home  economics  studies.  It 
comprises  five  parts  dealing  respectively  with  (1)  home  economics  as  an  or- 
ganized study  in  the  school  program,  including  chapters  on  the  response  of 
womanhood  to  modem  social  demands,  the  re^x>nse  of  educational  agencies  to 
the  needs  of  women,  the  development  of  home  economics  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  girl,  and  the  interrelation  of  home  economics  with  other  subjects 
In  the  curriculum;  (2)  various  schemes  of  organization  of  home  economics 
studies  in  the  elementary  school,  four-year,  Junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 
Including  evening  classes  and  continuation  courses,  and  in  rural  schools,  and 
home  economics  in  other  organizations  which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the 
girl ;  (8)  the  planning  of  lessons  in  home  econondcs,  including  suggestions  for 
characteristic  lessons,  a  study  of  basic  elements  in  pUuming  the  individual  les- 
son, management  problems,  and  standards  for  testing  methods  of  instruction 
in  home  economics;  (4)  the  home  economics  teach^  and  supervisor  and  their 
preparation,  the  utilization  of  community  interests  in  the  teaching  of  home 
economics,  equipment,  literature,  and  opportunities  in  the  teaching  of  home 
economics;  and  (5)  outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  operation  in  different  high 
and  trade  schools  and  a  complete  list  of  furnishings  for  an  apartment  Bach 
chapter  is  followed  by  suggpestions  for  study  and  review  and  references  tor 
collateral  reading. 

HISCEIL&HEOTrS. 

Report  of  the  Guam  Station,  1918  (Guam  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  61,  pU.  IS).— 
This  contains  reports  of  the  animal  husbandman,  in  charge  and  the  agronomist 
and  horticulturist,  and  meteorological  observations.  The  experimental  work 
recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Insular  Station,  1918  (Ann.  Rpt.  Insular  Expt. 
6ta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1918,  pp.  ifj).— This  contains  the  or- 
ganization list,  a  report  by  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  90, 1918, 
including  an  extensive  r63um4  of  the  previous  development  and  work  of  the 
institution,  and  d^artmental  reports,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Alaska  Stations. — For  some  time  these  stations,  especially  those  at  Rampart 
and  Fairbankfi,  have  devoted  much  effort  to  the  securing  of  early  ripening  cereals. 
A  large  number  of  varieties  from  various  parts  of  the  world  have  been  tested 
and  selections  made  from  the  earliest  maturing  ones  for  further  observation. 
Head  to  row  plantings  have  been  made  for  several  years,  and  a  number  of 
Btrains  have  been  secured  that  ripen  several  days  earlier  than  the  original  varie- 
ties. In  addition  to  selection  work,  a  large  amount  of  hybridization  has  been 
done  at  the  Rampart  station,  and,  after  crosses  are  produced  and  the  desirable 
strains  established,  they  are  sent  to  the  Fairbanks  station  for  extended  trial 
<m  a  field  scale.  This  work  has  been  in  progress  for  about  ten  years  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

In  1918  a  distribution  of  seed  grain  was  made  to  a  number  of  farmers  in  the 
Tanana  Valley  in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  begin  grain  production  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  The  results  for  the  first  year  were  so  suggestive  of  possibilities 
that  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  1919.  A  thrashing  report  was  received  re- 
cently which  showed  there  were  produced  in  1919  by  22  farmers  in  the  Tanana 
Valley  1028  bu.  of  spring  wheat,  2,811  bu.  of  oats,  and  121}  bu.  of  barley.  In 
addition,  the  station  at  Fairbanks  produced  in  the  same  season  803  bo.  of 
tspring  wheat,  774  bu.  of  oats,  and  125  bu.  of  barley.  The  amount  of  wheat 
yet  to  be  thrashed  is  estimated  at  about  600  bu.,  making  the  total  production 
of  grain  more  than  5,000  bu. 

In  1918  the  station  at  Fairbanks  put  in  a  small  mill  for  grinding  grain,  and 
daring  the  first  season  it  produced  considerable  whole  wheat  or  Graham  flour. 
A  sample  of  tbis  flour  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S. 
Departinent  of  Agriculture  and  given  a  thorough  chemical  and  baking  test 
The  wheat  is  characterized  by  its  hardness,  and  the  quality  of  the  bread  pro- 
duced from  the  flour  was  excellent  A  report  on  the  baking  qualities  of  the 
floar  states  that  in  volume,  texture,  and  elasticity  the  loaf  was  almost  equal 
to  that  produced  from  standard  flour,  and  that  it  was  "  one  of  the  best  whole 
wheat  or  Graham  flours  ever  tested  in  the  laboratory."  During  the  past  season 
a  bolting  device  has  been  added  to  the  mill*  and  white  flour  is  now  being  pro- 
dneed. 

Cornell  University  and  Station. — ^A  joint  committee  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  has  been  formed  by  committees  of 
fltfmers  and  others  in  the  State,  and  this  committee  has  presented  to  the  legis- 
latnre  a  plan  for  the  substantial  completion  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
•fiiis  plan  will  involve  increases  In  salaries  for  the  staff  and  a  building  program 
faiTolvlng  the  expenditure  of  over  $4,000,000. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  establish  at  the  university  a 
separate  college  of  home  economics  to  be  known  as  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics.  This  change,  if  adopted,  will  Involve  little  more  than  one 
of  administration,  since  the  new  college  would  be  an  outgro^^  of  the  present 
dqwutment  of  home  economics  and  would  use  the  same  building  and  equip- 
ment 

I>r.  Karl  J.  Seuike  has  resigned  as  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
to  become  eastern  representative  of  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Ithaca.    Dr.  W.  H.  Rankin,  assistant  pro- 
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feasor  of  plant  pathology  and  plant  pathologist,  has  been  appointed  in  charge 
of  the  field  laboratory  of  plant  pathology  at  St  Catherines,  Ont,  In  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

North  Oarolina  College. — ^Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  assistant  professor  of  biology  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  plant 
pathologist  and  in  charge  of  the  department  of  botany.  I.  V.  Shunk  lias  been 
appointed  instructor  in  the  same  department. 

North  Dakota  College  and  Station. — Substantial  salary  increases  have  been 
granted  the  members  of  the  college  station  and  extension  staff,  effective 
January  1. 

J.  L.  Tompkin,  assistant  animal  husbandman  in  the  station,  has  resigned 
to  become  county  agent  for  Grand  Forks  County  beginning  February  1.  E.  D. 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Langdon  substation,  became  demonstration  farm 
superintendent  February  15  vice  W.  R.  Porter,  who  will  assume  charge  of  the 
station  work  in  marketing,  vice  T.  A.  Hoverstad  resigned.  Turner  H.  Hopper 
has  been  appointed  research  agricultural  chemist,  beginning  January  1.  Miss 
Mayme  Dworak  has  taken  over  a  portion  of  the  teaching  work  in  botany, 
thereby  releasing  C.  I.  Nelson  and  E.  S.  Reynolds  so  that  they  may  devote 
half  time  to  station  work  in  bacteriology  and  botany,  respectively. 

Oklahomii  College  and  Station. — ^The  resignations  February  15  and  Febru- 
ary 10,  respectively,  are  noted  of  D.  R.  Jolmson,  assistant  professor  of  agronomy 
and  assistant  agronomist,  to  accept  a  position  at  the  Iowa  College,  and  W. 
Magee,  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry,  to  accept  a  position  in  Texas. 

Vermont  UnlTersity. — O.  M.  Cambrun,  professor  of  dairy  extrusion  work, 
has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  the  new  division  of  animal  husbandry  of  the 
reorganized  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Wyoming  Station. — ^Dr.  Karl  T.  Steik,  engineering  research  chemist  for  over 
seven  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  coounercial  position.  Miss  M.  Higgins, 
agricultural  librarian,  has  resigned  to  take  up  community  service  work  in 
Riverside,  CaL 

Fig  Experiment  Station  in  California. — ^According  to  a  note  in  the  Fiff  and 
OUve  Journal^  the  J.  C.  Forkner  Fig  Gardens  has  set  aside  a  tract  of  10 
'acres  near  the  townsite  of  Fresno,  CaL,  for  a  fig  experiment  station,  to  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  experiments  in  fig  culture.  I.  J.  Condit,  formerly  assistant 
professor  of  citrus  culture  in  the  University  of  California,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  station. 

Animal  Husbandry  at  New  York  University. — ^A  recent  issue  of  Breeder^ 
Gazette  states  that  a  department  of  animal  husbandry  and  animal  industry 
has  been  established  in  the  veterinary  college  of  the  university.  It  is  also  ex- 
pected to  provide  a  university  farm  with  facilities  for  experimentation  and 
instruction.  Dr.  William  Herbert  Lowe  has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  the 
department 

American  Society  of  Agrlcnltnral  Engineers.— This  society  held  its  thir- 
teenth annual  meeting  at  Chicago  on  December  29,  30,  and  81, 1919. 

The  feature  of  the  first  day  was  the  presentation  of  five  papers  describing 
projects  for  extension  work  in  agricultural  engineering,  viz,  in  farm  machinery, 
by  F.  W.  Duffee ;  household  equipment,  by  M.  H.  Hoffman ;  fkrm  sanitation,  by 
H.  W.  Riley;  land  reclamation,  by  B.  R.  Jones;  and  farm  buildings,  by  D. 
Scoates.  With  the  exertion  of  the  paper  on  the  fbrm  sanitation  project,  all  of 
these  papers  were  descriptive  of  work  already  being  carried  on  by  the  exten- 
sion divisions  of  State  agricultural  collies.  This  is  eiH>ecially  the  case  with 
the  project  in  land  reclamation,  which  is  being  conducted  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
project  in  farm  buildings  being  conducted  in  Texas.    These  projects  tended  to 
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Show  the  effecdveness  with  which  extension  teaching  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing can  be  carried  on. 

In  an  instructiye  report  made  by  L.  O.  Landis  on  CJountry  Water  Systems,  a 
new  type  of  small  pneumatic  pumping  system  was  described,  which  is  intended 
to  sapersede  the  so-called  autopneumatic  system  of  pumping,  the  utility  and 
efficiency  of  which  have  been  much  discussed  in  the  past  The  pneumatic  pump 
of  the  new  type  can  be  used  in  deep  or  rtiallow  water  and  in  cisterns,  open 
wells,  or  bored  wells.  An  important  future  of  its  construction  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  wearing  parts  such  as  tended  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  autopneumatic 
^jrstem. 

A  number  of  special  papers  and  reports  were  presented,  including  one  by 
J.  B.  Davidson  on  Influ^ice  of  Speed  on  the  Draft  of  Plows^  based  on  tests 
conducted  at  Iowa  State  Ck>llege.  It  was  found  that  an  increase  in  the  field 
flpeed  from  2  to  3  miles  per  hour  of  a  plow  with  a  g^ieral  purpose  moldboard 
win  result  in  an  Increase  of  the  draft  of  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  varying  with  the 
soil  Doubling  the  speed  will  result  in  an  Increase  of  draft  of  from  16  to  25 
per  cent  The  amount  of  work  accomplished  is  increased  50  and  100  per  cent 
respectively.  The  furrows  are  laid  more  smoothly  and  the  furrow  slices  better 
polverized  at  the  higher  speeds.  It  is  considered  that  there  are  no  Inherent 
difficQlties  in  plowing  stubble  ground  in  good  condition  at  a  speed  of  4  miles 
per  hour,  and  that  plows  can  be  operated  at  even  higher  speeds  if  specially 
designed  for  that  purpose. 

Efficiency  of  horse  labor  was  discussed  at  length  by  Wayne  Dinsmore.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  better  use  can  be  made  of  horses  on  farms  by  eliminating 
the  oQderweight,  inefficient  horse,  and  that  the  ^Bciency  of  horse  labor  on  farms 
can  be  in  that  way  increased  to  an  extent  which  will  very  materially  reduce  the 
sobstitation  of  mechanical  power  for  horsepower. 

Other  papers  presented  were  as  follows:  Educational  Value  of  Tractor 
Benwnstrations,  by  A.  E.  Hildebrand ;  Soil  Erosion  in  Iowa,  by  M.  H.  Hoffman ; 
What  We  Know  and  What  We  Guess  at  in  Drainage  Design,  by  D.  P.  Weeks; 
Thrashing  Methods,  by  L.  H.  Van  Volkenburg;  and  Engineering  Features  of 
Land  Clearing,  by  John  Swinehart  The  last  paper  pointed  out  that  In  Wis- 
consin alone  there  are  10,000,000  acres  of  usable  cut-over  land  averaging  60 
stomps  per  acre.  Further  development  of  improved  machinery  and  methods 
tof  the  removal  of  these  stumps  is  considered  highly  desirable.  Investigations 
with  explosives  have  shown  the  desirability  of  using  those  which  produce  a 
dow  heaving  action  rather  than  a  quick  shattering  action.  Trinitro-toluol  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  effective  explosive  In  land  clearing  when  used  in  small 
charges,  in  spite  of  its  terrific  action,  and  while  it  can  not  be  manufactured  to 
compete  with  dynamite,  there  is  use  for  all  the  war  salvage  T.  N.  T.  available. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  that  more  publicity  should  be  given  to  electric  blast- 
ing as  preferable  to  the  cap  and  fuse  method.  Mud  capping  is  considered  to  be 
tppllcable  for  eplitting  stumps,  and  depth  of  hole  and  proper  tamping  are  im- 
portant factors  in  getting  efficient  results.  Trials  of  machines  for  stump  pull- 
ing have  developed  weak  points  in  both  engine-operated  and  horse-operated  ap- 
paratus. A  suitable  machine  must  be  simple,  light  in  weight,  and  of  low  price, 
ftad  most  develop  both  strength  and  reasonable  speed  on  the  pulling  line.  For 
old  tough  stumps  a  combination  of  stump  puller  and  explosive  is  effective,  but 
ia  any  case  the  power  machinery  should  include  means  for  piling  the  stumps. 

A  number  of  special  committees  reported  on  the  subjects  of  education,  test- 
ing and  rating,  farm  field  machinery,  research,  barn  ventilation,  sanitation* 
drainage,  farm  structures,  farm  buildings,  and  data.  The  report  of  the  data 
committee  as  presented  by  R.  W.  Trullingw  consisted  mainly  of  recommenda- 
tioos  relating  to  the  preparation  of  a  handbook  of  agricultural  engineering. 
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The  difficulties  of  Uie  problem  were  discussed,  and  several  hundred  ref^ences 
to  agriculturing  data,  selected  at  random  from  recent  numbers  of  Experiment 
Btation  Record^  were  presented  to  show  somewhat  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
also  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  general  classification  of  subjects.  Owing  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Record  it  was  recommended  that  its  Rural  Engineer- 
ing Section  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  data  for  the  handbook. 

At  the  business  session  it  was  decided  that,  owing  to  the  close  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  society  and  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  and  machinery, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  liability  of  all  members  belonging  to  com- 
mercial organizations  in  the  maintenance  of  the  society.  This  decision  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  those  members  employed  by  State  and  Federal  insti- 
tutions are  generaUy  paid  such  small  salaries  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  attending  the  annual  meeting  and  of  bearing  the  pro  rata  expenses  of 
the  work  of  the  society. 

Proposed  Federal  legislation  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  also  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  on  the  standardization  of  tractors  and  tractor 
parta 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  F.  N.  6. 
Kranich,  Chicago,  IlL ;  vice  presidents,  F.  W.  Ives  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
and  W.  B.  Olarkson,  Owatonna,  Minn. ;  secretary-treasuror,  J.  B.  Davidson  of 
the  Iowa  State  College ;  and  members  of  the  executive  council,  A.  J.  R.  Curtl8» 
Chicago,  111.;  Daniels  Scoates  of  the  Texas  College;  Raymond  Olney,  St 
Joseph,  Mich.;  L  W.  Dickerson,  Charles  City,  Iowa;  and  F.  A.  Wirt  of  the 
Maryland  College. 

American  Meteorological  SoMety. — ^This  society  was  organized  and  held  its 
first  sessions  December  29-81,  1919,  in  connection  with  the  St  Louis  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  it  was 
made  an  affiliated  society.  The  stated  objects  of  the  society  are  the  advance- 
ment and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  meteorology  and  climatology  and  the 
broadening  of  their  applications  in  public  health,  agriculture,  engineering, 
aeronautics,  industry,  and  commerce. 

The  membership  includes  professional  and  amateur  meteorologists  as  well 
as  engineers,  eiH>logists,  geographers,  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  and  others  in- 
terested in  meteorology  and  climatology  and  their  various  practical  applica- 
tions. Among  the  committees  is  one  on  agricultural  meteorology,  of  which 
J.  Warren  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  is  chairman,  and  whose  purpose 
is  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  weather  and  climate  to  the 
various  kinds  of  crops  and  farming  operations. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  current  year  are  R,  DeC.  Ward  of  Harvard 
University,  president;  W.  J.  Humphreys  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  vice 
president;  Robert  E.  Horton,  hydraulic  engineer,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.,  treaa> 
urer;  and  Charles  F.  Brooks  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  secretary.  The 
society  plans  to  publish  a  Bulletin  of  notes,  news  items,  queries,  etc.,  in- 
cluding a  monthly  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  various  committees.  It 
will  not  publish  sdentiflc  papers,  although  it  will  attempt  to  comment  upon 
such  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. — ^Representatives  of  over  30  States 
met  in  Chicago,  111.,  November  12  to  14,  1919,  to  organize  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  A  constitution  was  adopted  to  become  effective  when 
ratified  by  10  State  organizations. 

The  object  of  the  new  body  is  set  forth  in  the  constitution  as  to  "  correlate 
and  strengthen  the  State  farm  bureaus  and  similar  State  organizations  of  the 
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several  States  in  the  national  federation ;  to  promote,  protect,  and  represent 
the  business,  ec^momic,  social,  and  educational  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation;  and  to  develop  agricnlture."  Membership  is  to  consist  of  State  farm 
bureaa  federations  and  State  agricultural  associations  based  on  the  f&rm 
barean  or  similar  plan.  The  governing  body  is  to  be  a  board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  bona  fide  farmers  and  chosen  by  the  State  organizations,  and  this 
body  in  turn  selects  an  executive  committee  and  other  officers.  The  Secretary 
of  Agricalture  and  the  Director  of  the  States  Relations  Service  are  authorized 
to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee,  but  without  voting 
priTileges. 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  setting  forth  the  attitude  of 
tbe  federation  toward  the  questions  of  the  day.  One  of  these  resolutions  de- 
clared that  "the  strength  and  origin  of  the  American  Federaticm  of  Farm 
Bureaus  has  been  achieved  throu^  cooperation  with  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  of  Agriculture  upon  a  sound  educational  program  of  local  work," 
and  expressed  a  purpose  to  "continue  such  cooperation,  permitting  neither 
bosiness  enterprises  nor  legislative  activity  to  diminish  such  cooperative 
educational  activities."  Another  resolution  commended  the  extension  work  of 
tbe  U.  S.  Departmait  of  Agriculture  and  the  iHX)gram  of  the  Office  of  Farm 
Management,  and  advocated  further  development  of  the  latter  office  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

J.  R.  Howard,  demons,  Iowa,  and  8.  L.  Strivings,  Castile,  N.  Y.,  were  elected 
temporary  president  and  vice  president,  respectively,  pending  the  completion 
of  a  permanent  organization  on  March  8,  ld20. 

Katlonal  Research  Comicil. — ^Announcement  was  recently  made  of  the 
orsanizatlon  for  191d-20  of  the  council  and  its  subdivisions.  This  body  was 
established  in  1916  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  national  sclentlflc  and  technical  so- 
cieties of  the  United  States.  Originally  conceived  primarily  with  reference 
to  the  war  ^nergency,  steps  were  taken  in  1918  to  perpetuate  it  following  an 
executive  order  by  the  President,  with  its  chief  purpose  to  survey  and  collate 
and  to  initiate,  promote,  and  stimulate  research  in  science  and  its  useful  ap- 
plications. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  thirteen  divisions,  six  of  which  are 
designated  as  divisions  of  general  relations,  including  a  government  division, 
a  research  information  service,  and  divisions  of  foreign  relations,  states  re- 
lations, educational  relations,  and  research  extension.  The  seven  remaining 
divisions  are  known  as  divisions  of  science  and  technology,  including  the 
I^iysical  sciences,  engineering,  chemistry  and  chemical  technology,  geology 
and  geography,  medical  sciences,  biology  and  agriculture,  and  anthropology 
and  psychology. 

The  division  of  biology  and  agriculture  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
C  E.  McClung,  professor  of  zoology  and  director  of  the  zoological  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Dr.  L.  B.  Jones,  professor  of  plant  in- 
dostry  of  the  Wisconsin  University  and  Station,  as  vice  chairman,  and  I.  W. 
Bailey,  professor  of  forestry  at  the  Bussey  Institute,  F.  B.  Lillie,  professor 
of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  G.  B.  Lyman,  pathologist  in  charge  of 
the  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  H.  F.  Moore, 
^  dqmty  commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  President  A.  F. 
Woods  of  the  Maryland  State  College  as  members  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  membership  of  the  division  comprises  representatives  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomists,  the  American  Society  of  Bacteriologists,  the  Botani- 
cal Society  of  America,  the  Bcological  Society  of  America,  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  the  American  QeneUcs  Association,  the  American  Society 
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for  Horticoltnral  Science,  the  American  Phjrtopathologlcal  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  American  Zoologists,  together  with  eleven  members  at  large. 

There  are  also  fifteen  committees  of  the  division,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  on  bibliography  and  publications,  organization  and  inquiry  on 
climatology,  cooperation  and  coordination,  educational  relations,  fellowships, 
fertilizers,  food  and  nutrition  (with  subcommittees  on  animal  nutrition,  human 
nutrition,  and  protein  metabolism  in  animal  feeding),  forestry,  plant  path- 
ology, a  conmiittee  to  secure  lists  of  current  biological  problems,  physio- 
logical salt  requirements  of  representative  cultivated  plants,  and  biological 
investigations  in  Tropical  America. 

GeneUcal  Society  of  Great  BHtain.— What  is  known  as  The  Genetical 
Society  has  been  recently  organized  in  England,  with  Hon.  A,  J.  Balfour  as 
president  and  Miss  C.  Pellew  of  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution  and 
Professor  R.  O.  Punnett  of  Cambridge  University  as  secretaries.  Member- 
Ship  has  been  restricted  to  those  now  or  formerly  engaged  in  genetical  re- 
search, the  teaching  of  genetics,  or  the  practical  breeding  of  plants  and 
animals.  A  further  limitation  of  120  members  Is  also  made,  as  it  is  expected 
to  hold  meetings  mainly  at  places  where  breeding  work  Is  In  progress. 

Reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  Great 
Britain. — Nature  states  that  there  has  recently  been  a  reorganizati<Ki  of  Uiis 
board  into  five  main  departments,  of  which  three  will  deal  with  agriculture. 
These  three  departm^its  remain  under  the  Immediate  supervision  of  the  presl- 
^ent  of  the  board,  but  with  the  following  heads :  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  chief  scientific 
adviser  to  the  board  and  director-general  of  the  intelligence  department ;  Law- 
T^ice  Weaver,  diief  commercial  adviser  to  the  board  and  director-general  of 
the  land  and  supplies  department ;  and  F.  L.  C.  Floud,  general  secretary  to  the 
board  and  director-g^ieral  of  the  finance  and  economics  department. 

Wobnm  Experimental  Farm. — ^An  unusually  complete  account  of  this  insti- 
tution is  given  by  its  director,  J.  Augustus  Yoelcker,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Agricultwal  Gazette.  This  farm  was  established  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  In 
1876  on  his  own  estate,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  testing  on  light  soil 
deficient  in  lime  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  at  Rothamsted  in  experiments 
on  heavy  soil  well  supplied  with  lime,  particularly  with  reference  to  con- 
tinuous culture  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  and 
the  value  of  the  unexhausted  manurial  residue  in  soils.  The  farm  now  con- 
sists of  132  acres  in  one  tract  and  27  in  another,  and  is  maintained  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Development  Ck>mmlsslon  of  the  Board  of 
Aiprlculture.  It  is  equipped  with  the  ordinary  farm  buildings,  special  feeding 
stalls  and  scales,  a  laboratory,  and  a  pot-culture  station. 

The  results  of  the  continuous  culture  experiments  with  wheat  and  barley, 
TThich  have  been  in  progress  for  43  years,  in  general  confirm  those  of  similar 
experiments  at  Rothamsted.  There  has  been  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
failure  of  wheat  and  barley  under  continuous  application  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  as  well  as  of  the  efficacy  of  liming  as  a  corrective  of  thl9  condition. 
In  general  "the  theoretical  differences  between  cake  and  com  feeding,  as  set 
out  in  manurial  valuation  tables,  have  not  been  confirmed." 

The  experiments  In  green  manuring  have  not  shown  the  expected  superiority 
of  a  leguminous  crop  over  a  nonlegumlnous  crop  as  a  preparation  for  grain, 
•*  for  in  every  case,  on  this  light  land,  mustard  has  proved  a  better  preparation 
than  tares.'*  Experiments  with  alfalfa  have  shown  the  benefit  of  potash 
fertilizers  and  **  the  superiority  of  Russian,  Canadian,  and  Province  varieties.*' 
Methods  of  seeding,  manuring,  and  managing  grasslands  and  pastures  have 
received  much  attention.    Many  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other 
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cropeluive  been  tested,  as  well  as  rates  of  seeding,  size  of  seed,  time  of  applica- 
tion of  lertilizer,  and  the  like.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  manuring 
of  potatoes  and  the  prevention  of  potato  disease,  as  well  as  the  growing  of 
sugar  \)eets,  rye,  maize,  soy  beans,  gorse,  and  other  new  crops. 

The  subject  of  silage  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  very  fully 
inTestigated.  Particnlar  attention  has  been  givoi  recently  to  calf  rearing, 
wffli  spedal  reference  to  elimination  of  tuberculosis  from  herds  and  the  use  of 
n^  siibstitutes. 

The  pot-culture  station,  which  is  unusually  well  equipped,  has  been  used 
specially  for  investigations  on  the  influence  of  the  rarer  soil  constituents,  such 
as  lithium,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  boron,  and  strontium  on  plant  growth. 
It  has  also  furnished  the  means  of  supplementing  and  explaining  many  field 
resets  and  establishing  new  facts  concerning  magnesium  in  the  soil,  the  action 
of  lime,  chalk,  and  the  Uke.  It  has  also  made  it  possible  to  work  on  soils  other 
than  that  of  Wobum  and  to  study  their  proper  fertilizer  treatment 

New  Laboratory  at  Rothamsted. — The  new  laboratory  building  at  liie 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station  was  formally  opened  October  20,  1919.  This 
is  a  substantial  twoHBtory  and  basement  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$130/K)0,  of  which  ^,000  was  contributed  in  public  subscriptions  from  farm- 
ers, $50,000  allotted  from  the  Development  Fund,  and  the  remainder  obtained 
in  other  ways.  Announcement  is  made  tliat  plans  are  also  under  consideration 
for  a  special  building  for  the  use  of  tlie  new  department  of  plant  pathology, 
induding  entomology,  which  will  be  temporarily  housed  in  the  new  building. 

Agricultural  Research  in  the  British  €k>loiiie8. — ^The  consent  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  has  been  obtained  to  an  estimate  of  $100,000 
a  year  for  five  years  to  be  expended  in  stimulating  sdentiflc  research,  with  a 
Tiew  to  developing  the  economic  resources  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Protec- 
torates. If  this  grant  is  obtained  it  is  expected  to  administer  it  through  a  small 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Colonial  Research  Committee,  whidi  will  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  the 
Imperial  Resources  Bureau,  the  nniversities,  and  other  existing  institutions. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  Lord  Milner,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  to  consider  whether  the  staff  of  the  agricultural  departments  in  the 
colonial  services  is  adequate,  and  to  recomm^id  increases  in  stafte,  consider 
s&lary  scales,  and  make  reconmiendations  in  general  for  recruiting  the  staffs  and 
otherwise  improving  the  service. 

Besearch  In  the  East  African  Protectorate. — Provision  fias  recently  been 
made  hy  the  Government  of  the  East  African  Protectorate  for  a  scheme  of  re- 
search directed  toward  the  exploration  and  development  of  the  resources  of  that 
country.  This  Involves  a  series  of  what  are  designated  as  equatorial  experi- 
ment stations,  to  be  located  at  every  interval  of  1,000  ft.  in  altitude  from  sea 
level  to  9,000  ft  Meteorological  data  will  be  taken,  and  studies  will  be  made 
o&  acclimatization  and  the  suitability  of  different  regions  for  various  crops. 
Laboratory  work  will  be  carried  out  in  the  Government  laboratories  near 
XairobL 

Porest  Products  Ijaboratory  in  Australia. — ^According  to  a  Note  in  Science, 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Commonwealth  Advisory  Council  of  Science  and 
Industiy  of  Australia  to  establish  a  forest  products  laboratory  at  Perth,  West 
Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  the  utilization  of  the  by-products 
^  the  timber  mills  and  of  the  forests.  With  a  view  to  securing  information 
iTtilaWe  at  similar  laboratories  I.  H.  Boas,  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  the  Perth 
Ikbnical  School,  has  been  s^t  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  conduct 
iogoirfes. 
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Spanish  Oluimber  of  Agriculture. — A  royal  decree  of  S^tember  2,  1919, 
established  in  each  Province  and  in  Oeuta  and  Melilla  in  Morocco  an  official 
chamber  of  a^n^iculture.  Membership  is  by  election,  each  taxpayer  of  twenty- 
five  pesetas  (about  $4.82)  on  agricultural  property  being  required  to  be  an 
elector.  The  chambers  must  be  heard  on  all  proposed  agricultural  reforms 
or  other  legislation  affecting  agriculture,  may  promote  agriculture  and  stock- 
raising,  buy  farm  machinery,  seeds,  and  breeding  stock,  may  organize  to  manu- 
facture and  export  agricultural  products,  promote  agricultural  education,  un- 
dertake campaigns  against  diseases  of  crops  or  stocks,  form  arbitration  councilfl^ 
prosecute  adulteration  of  farm  products,  organize  savings  banks  and  employ- 
ment agencies,  establish  agricultural  credit  systems,  homes  for  tlie  aged, 
pensions,  etc  They  are  required  to  give  special  attention  to  the  collection  of 
statistics  of  production  and  consumption. 

Necrology. — ^John  Aitken,  widely  known  for  his  meteorological  researches, 
especially  on  the  formation  of  mist,  fog,  clouds,  and  dew,  died  at  Ardoilea, 
Falkirk,  Scotland,  November  14,  1919,  aged  80  years.  His  great  original 
contribution  to  meteorology  was  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  invisible 
dust  particles  are  the  nuclei  upon  wliich  water  vapor  condaises  to  form  mist, 
fog,  and  cloud,  but  he  also  made  important  contributions  to  the  subjects  of 
color  in  cloud,  sky,  and  sea,  and  the  dynamic  laws  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones. 
His  scientific  papers  were  published  mainly  in  the  ThUosopfUoal  Magazine  and 
through  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

It  lias  been  recently  learned  that  Dr.  H.  F.  Heinrich,  assistant  in  the  Central 
Experiment  Station,  Munich,  and  Dr.  Fleischmann,  director  of  the  dairy 
institute  at  Weihenst^han,  were  killed  on  the  battle  field  during  the  war.  The 
deaths  are  also  noted  of  Dr.  J.  Kaiser  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Sp^er; 
Professor  Dr.  Foerster,  director  of  the  CJontrol  Station  at  Berlin ;  Professor 
Dr.  Loos,  chief  of  division  in  the  Experiment  Station  at  Augustenberg ;  Dr. 
B.  Schulze,  shortly  after  his  retirement  from  active  service  as  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Breslau ;  and  Professor  Dr.  Heinrich,  formerly  director 
of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Rostock. 

Dr.  P.  Baccarini,  Italian  plant  pathologist  and  professor  of  botany  and  direc- 
tor of  the  l)otanical  garden  at  Firenze,  died  July  24,  1919. 

Mliscellaiieoiis. — ^Dr.  R.  H.  A.  Plummer,  reader  in  physiological  chemistry. 
University  College,  London,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  biochemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Crailstone  Animal  Nutrition  Research  Institute,  wliich  is  under 
the  direction  of  Aberdeen  University  and  the  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Fream  Memorial  prize  was  awarded  in  1919  to  a  woman,  the  recipient 
taking  first  prize  in  the  examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agricaltnre 
in  Great  Britain. 
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There  is  a  widespread  impression  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
scientific  research  in  agriculture  is  not  receiving  the  recognition 
and  support  it  deserves,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is  not  rendering 
the  hi^est  practical  service  of  which  it  is  capable.  At  the  Chicago 
convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  Secretary  Houston  stated  that  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  investigation  had  seemed  to  run  ahead  of  facilities  for 
conveying  information,  but  now  "  the  danger  is  rather  that  our  teach- 
ing may  outrun  the  accumulated  stock  of  knowledge  and  become 
stCTile,"  and  the  Secretary  made  a  strong  argument  for  a  well-bal- 
anced program  of  both  instruction  and  research  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  need  of  increased  appropriations  for  research  work  was 
voiced  at  the  convention  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Section  on 
Experiment  Station  Work  and  by  the  Section  on  Extension  Work. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  developed  an  exalted  conception  of 
the  value  of  science,  particularly  the  chemical  and  physical  sciences, 
as  an  aid  in  practical  affairs,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  yet 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  public  any  clear  and  correct  conception  of 
&e  processes  by  which  science  accomplishes  its  results  or  of  appre- 
dadon  of  the  limitations  and  needs  of  the  investigator  himself.  It 
is  not  as  dearly  and  generally  understood  as  it  ought  to  be  that  the 
great  influence  that  science  has  had  in  improving  agriculture  and 
the  vital  aid  it  was  able  to  bring  to  agricultural  production  and  con- 
snration  in  time  of  National  stress,  were  in  the  main  the  product  of 
long  years  of  quiet,  patient  endeavor  of  many  men  in  many  fields — 
a  product  buiU  up  little  by  little  through  a  slow,  continuous  process. 

The  failure  of  popular  appreciation  and  understanding  of  scien- 
tific research  may  be  explained  not  only  by  the  slow  processes  of 
siudi  work  but  also  by  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of  the 
scientist  himself.    For,  in  the  words  of  another — 

**The  scientist  is  cautious,  accurate,  and  impersonal.  He  uses  his 
imagination,  not  to  jump  at  conclusions,  but  as  a  guide  to  experi- 
ment and  investigation.  He  hesitates  to  announce  a  discovery  until 
he  has  folly  verified  it,  and  then  he  limits  himself  strictly  to  the  one 
step  he  has  taken  into  the  Unknown,  and  avoids  flights  of  fancy  into 
its  speculative  possibilities.  If  his  knowledge  is  fragmentary,  he 
ivioses  to  fill  out  its  gaps,  and  he  is  resolutely  non-oommittal  on  what 
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he  does  not  know.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  public,  on  the  other  hand,  demandfl 
cocksureness,  especially  on  all  the  consequences  which  a  discov^ 
suggests  to  the  imagination.  It  is  intensely  personal,  and  inquires 
first  what  use  it  can  make  of  the  discovery,  or  whether  it  confirms  or 
opposes  its  prejudices.  It  undervalues  accuracy,  overvalues  vivid 
picturesqueness,  and  does  not  understand  impersonality  or  impar- 
tiality at  all.  It  jumps  at  concluirions,  and  refuses  to  take  ^  I  don't 
know '  for  an  answer." 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  scientist  is  laying  the  foundations 
and  preparing  the  materials  for  enduring  progress,  and  though  he 
may  present  a  difficult  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  making  his 
work  known  to  the  public  and  useful  in  practice,  we  can  not  afford 
to  let  him  suffer  discouragement  or  allow  his  work  to  lag  for  lack 
of  intelligent  appreciation,  support,  and  exploitation. 

The  most  effective  agency  through  which  the  results  of  scientific 
investigation  are  made  to  influence  farm  life  and  practice  is  the  co- 
operative extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and 
this  in  turn  is  the  agency  which  is  most  directly  dependent  upon 
such  work  for  continued  efficiency  and  most  vitaUy  concerned  in 
keeping  the  public  correctly  informed  as  to  its  importance  and  needs. 
Extension  work  is  popular  work.  It  lends  itself  to  popular  exploita- 
tion more  readily  and  wins  popular  appreciation  and  support  more 
easily  than  research.  Its  growth  in  popular  esteem  has  been  very 
rapid  in  recent  years,  with  the  result  that  investigation  is  leas  promi- 
nently in  the  public  mind  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  tem- 
porarily dropping  behind  in  support.  At  the  same  time,  the  investi- 
gational forces  have  been  greatly  depleted  and  all  too  few  young  men 
seem  attracted  to  the  research  field  with  its  requirements  of  special 
preparation. 

There  appears  to  be,  therefore,  urgent  need  for  more  thoughtful, 
concerted,  and  continuous  effort  to  utilize  fully  every  available  means 
of  bringing  the  needs  of  research  to  public  attention.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  by  improving  the  method  of  presentation  of 
subject  matter  and  by  the  use  of  more  and  better  illustrative  material 
in  publications  giving  the  results  of  experiment  and  investigation. 

The  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  by  means  of  the 
printed  page,  and  more  especially  by  means  of  the  fornaal  bulletin 
and  report,  has  evident  weaknesses,  but  p^haps  it  is  not  always 
fully  realized  to  what  a  great  extent  the  mature  results  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations  dis- 
seminated by  this  means  have  actually  been  embodied  in  the  perma- 
nent literature  of  agriculture,  incorporated  in  common  thought,  and 
applied  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  agricultural  practice. 

Within  thirty  years  the  permiuient  American  agricultural  litera- 
ture has  grown  from  almost  nothing  to  a  respectable  library,  includ- 
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ing  many  ezooUent  books.  In  large  part  these  hocks  have  been  writ- 
ten by  station  or  Department  men,  or  embody  in  permanent  form 
results  of  station  and  Department  work  first  given  out  largely  in 
more  fugitive  bulletin  form.  The  permanent  and  far-reaching  in- 
fluence of  these  books  in  school  and  home  can  not  be  measured.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bulletins  have  been  a  great  mine  from  which  that 
influential  agency  of  popular  education,  the  agricultural  press,  htis 
drawn  a  large  share  of  its  most  valuable  material,  and  the  popular 
lecturer  derived  his  most  convincing  arguments.  In  these  indirect 
ways,  fully  as  well  as  by  direct  instruction  in  the  hand  of  the  farmer, 
have  the  publications  of  these  institutions  molded  popular  thought 
(m  agricultural  subjects  and  influenced  agricultural  practice. 

While,  therefore,  this  means  of  dissemination  has  rendered  and  is 
still  rendering  great  service  as  an  educational  agency,  it  can  un- 
doubtedly be  still  further  improved  by  making  the  bulletins  and  re- 
penis  more  attractive  in  style,  matter,  and  illustration.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  years  along  this  line,  but  more  can  un- 
doubtedly be  accomplished.  Especially  can  the  illustrations  be  im- 
proved in  t^e  way  of  increasing  their  human  interest  and  showing 
the  practical  significance  of  different  features  of  research. 

Visual  instruction  is  assuming  a  larger  and  more  influential  place 
than  ever  before  in  all  lines  of  educational  work.  ^^  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing" is  as  true  of  station  work  as  it  is  of  extension  and  school  work. 
It  is  especially  true  of  research  from  the  standpoint  of  its  under* 
standing  and  appreciation  by  the  general  public.  Most  investigators 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  a  good  pictorial  record  of  the  tech- 
nics results  of  their  work,  but  comparatively  few  appear  to  fully 
realize  the  value  of  pictures  which  interpret  to  the  layman  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  processes  and  results  of  research,  or  the  importance 
of  the  human  interest  element  in  such  pictures.  Illustrative  mate- 
rial of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  casually  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  investigaticm.  It  can  be  secured  only  as  a  result  of  a  care- 
fully thought  out  plan  covering  the  whole  progress  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  keeping  in  mind  not  only  Ecientific  accuracy  and  skill  in 
technique,  but  also  the  practical  lessons  to  be  taught,  and  the  people, 
other  than  investigators,  to  be  reached  and  interested  by  the  pictures. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greater  use  of  pictures,  of  the  kind  indicated, 
in  the  illustration  of  station  publications  would  aid  much  toward  re- 
moving popular  misconc^ticQ  as  to  scientific  investigation.  Several 
of  the  State  extension  services,  some  of  them  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  Belations  Service,  are  developing  their  illustrative  material 
along  this  line  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  It  is  believed 
that  the  possibility  of  doing  something  of  ti^  same  kind  with  refer- 
ence to  experiment  station  work  is  a  matter  which  may  well  receive 
more  attention. 
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The  channels  of  popular  publicity  are  more  numerous  and  freer 
than  the  means  of  permanent  record  of  research  through  formal  re- 
ports and  bulletins.  They  are  not  always  used  as  fully  and  as  effec- 
tively as  they  might  be  to  enhance  the  understanding  of  scientific 
investigation  or  appreciation  of  the  investigator.  Much  can  be  done 
to  improve  this  medum  of  disseminating  useful  knowledge  resulting 
from  research  and  to  make  it  more  truly  educational  as  regards  the 
possibilities,  the  resources,  and  the  limitations  of  science.  There  is  no 
more  effective  or  acceptable  method  of  doing  this  than  by  the  dis- 
criminating use  of  good  illustrative  material 

One  effect  of  the  war  is  seen  in  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  well  known  Wobum  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  a 
privately  supported  station  established  over  twenty-five  years  ago. 
This  farm  is  located  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  has 
been  maintained  through  all  these  years  by  his  benevolence.  It  is 
now  announced  that  economic  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue  the  farm  on  its  original  basis. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  enterprise  is  not  to  be  closed  or  the  ex- 
periments terminated.  Thanks  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Development  Commission,  and  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust,  the  farm  is  to  be  continued  for  the 
present  on  practically  the  same  lines  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment as  heretofore,  but  with  funds  provided  by  the  Grovemment. 

The  Wobum  Farm  had  an  interesting  origin.  Mr.  Spencer  Pick- 
ering, a  physical  chemist  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Bedford 
College,  met  with  an  accident  in  his  laboratory  in  the  late  eighties 
which  necessitated  his  seeking  health  in  outdoor  work.  He  engaged 
temporarily  as  a  laborer  at  Rothamsted,  later  becoming  a  small 
farmer  and  landowner  and  turning  his  attention  to  horticulture  and 
fruit  growing.  Here  he  became  impressed  with  the  unsatisfactory 
basis  of  the  art,  and  the  desirability  of  having  an  experiment  station 
where  practical  questions  could  be  worked  out  "  free  from  any  taint 
of  commercial  expediency." 

Lacking  the  necessary  land  and  funds  for  such  an  undertaking, 
Mr.  Pickering  laid  his  plans  before  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  former 
college  friend  whose  predecessors  had  for  generations  identified 
themselves  with  progress  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  plan 
met  with  approval,  and  the  farm  was  accordingly  established  in 
June,  1894. 

About  twenty  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  experiments, 
located  adjacent  to  that  used  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for 
its  experiment  station  (Wobum  Experimental  Farm).  This  location 
is  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which  the  Bothamsted  Station  is 
situated,  both  stations  being  only  a  short  distance  from  London. 
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fi  appears  thmt  the  site  of  the  station  has  been  criticized  some* 
what,  especially  as  not  being  on  typical  fniit  land,  and  unforeseen 
diicuhies  from  an  experimental  point  of  view  have  developed, 
notably  the  danger  of  ^ring  frosts.  It  was,  however,  originally 
sdeded  by  one  of  the  highest  practical  authorities  in  the  subject 
at  that  time,  and  it  represents  a  difficulty  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  stations  of  this  country. 

The  station  has  been  conducted  jointly  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
tndMr.  Pickering,  the  latter  serving  as  director  and  having  charge 
of  the  experimental  features.  It  has  not  been  equipped  for  investi- 
gation in  the  various  branches  of  science  related  to  fruit  growing 
except  in  the  case  of  chemistry,  in  which  Mr.  Pickering  was  himsdf 
t  q>ecialist.  It  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  cultural  and 
similar  problems  whidi  did  not  call  for  special  scientific  investiga- 
ticm.  It  is  modestly  described  as  ^  the  work  of  one  nmn  only,  not 
veiy  well  equipped  lor  his  task,  handicapped  by  residence  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  in  recent  years  by  ill  health.^ 

Beaders  of  the  Record  are  familiar  with  the  reports  of  this  station, 
whu^  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  and  becm  reviewed  in  these 
pages.  They  will  be  interested  to  know  that  with  tJra  chai^  of 
^atos  and  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  work,  the  results 
obtained  at  the  farm  to  date  have  been  brought  together  and  issoed 
in  book  form  in  a  volume  oititled  Science  and  Fruit  Growing.  It 
was  prepared  under  the  joint  authorship  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Spencer  Pickering,  and  contains  about  850  pages  with  numerous 
illustrations. 

The  volume  is  not  closely  restricted  to  the  results  at  Wobum  birt 
contains  frequent  reference  to  simUar  investigation  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding that  at  the  American  stations,  and  to  some  degree  is  a  sum- 
mary of  existing  information  relating  to  science  and  fruit  growing 
as  bearing  particularly  on  conditions  in  England.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  quite  g^ieral  in  character,  such  as  might  be  looked  for 
in  a  manual  under  this  title,  dealing  with  plant  growth^  injurious 
insects  and  diseases,  fungicides,  insecticides,  etc.,  while  others  relate 
quite  specifically  to  the  problems  and  experiments  at  Wobum,  sum- 
marizing the  reports  of  the  station  on  various  p<Hnts. 

The  latter  is  true,  for  example,  of  such  chapters  as  those  on  plant- 
ing, trendiing,  pruning,  manuring,  consecutive  fruiting  of  trees, 
fowering  of  apple  trees,  soil  studies,  heated  and  treated  soil,  and 
wnilar  questions.  TIm  effect  of  sod  on  trees  and  the  possible  cause 
of  this  effect  f <»rms  a  topic  for  quite  extended  discussion,  leading  up 
to  the  toxic  effect  of  one  crop  upon  another  and  toxic  products  in  the 
aoSL 

Altogether,  the  volume  supplies  an  interesting  rteumi  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  work  at  this  quite  unique  institution  devoted  to  prob- 
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lems  of  fndt  growing.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  naefolness 
of  the  station  has  appealed  so  strongly  that  it  is  to  be  continued 
under  (jovemmental  support;  and  it  is  also  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  its  direction  will  not  suffer  change  but  will  continue  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Pickering,  to  whose  inspiration  it  owes  its  origin. 

The  presidential  address  before  the  Sedion  of  Agriculture  at  tbe 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  dealt  with  a  very  practical  mat- 
ter, namely,  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  pastures.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  as  yet  received  but  little  attention  from  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain  its  importance 
has  led  to  quite  extensive  and  long  continued  series  of  experimenta 
The  review  of  these  and  of  the  methods  of  determining  the  return 
from  pasture  treatment  constituted  the  basis  of  the  above  address 
by  Prof.  William  Somerville,  of  Oxford,  as  reported  in  Nature. 

Although  approximately  two  million  acres  of  grass  land  and 
pasture  were  plowed  up  in  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  the  pres- 
ent area  of  permanent  and  temporary  grass  land  in  the  United 
EEingdom  is  about  twice  that  under  crops.  This  is  exclusive  of  some 
sixteen  million  acres  of  mountain  land  used  for  grazing.  Of  the 
14,600,000  acres  of  permanent  grass  land  in  England  and  Wales  70 
per  cent  is  under  pasture  and  80  per  cent  under  hay.  Hence  attri- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  pasture  is  relatively  urgent. 

As  Professor  Somerville  points  out,  it  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  factor  or  factors  that  go  to  the  making  of  high  class  pas- 
tures. A  large  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  botanical 
composition  of  the  herbage  on  the  more  famous  pastures  of  Britain, 
but  the  results  are  not  readily  correlated  with  feeding  value;  L  e., 
pastures  which  are  practically  equal  in  feeding  value  may  vary 
widely  in  respect  to  their  botanical  composition.  As  Hall  and  Rus- 
sell conclude,  ^  die  feeding  value  of  a  pasture  is  largely  independent 
of  the  floral  type."  Factors  considered  of  greater  weight  are  the 
depth  and  physical  character  of  the  soil,  soil  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture, density  of  the  herbage,  and  the  natural  or  induced  fertility  of 
the  soil,  eispecially  in  respect  to  phosphoric  acid. 

The  classic  experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  the  manuring  of  grass 
land  for  hay,  begun  in  1856  and  continued  ever  since,  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  practice  of  manuring,  the  effects  of  various  ele- 
ments on  the  yield  and  chemical  composition  of  the  product,  and  on 
the  flora  of  the  fields.  But  to  arrive  at  the  feeding  value  of  the 
product.  Professor  Somerville  urges  the  importance  of  feeding  ex- 
periments with  animals  and  cautions  that  erroneous  conclusions  may 
be  reached  if  attention  is  confined  to  the  weight  of  the  product  or 
even  its  botanical  and  chemical  composition. 
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In  experiments  in  pasture  management,  he  considers  equally  open 
to  objection  the  plan  frequently  followed  of  ctotermining  the  results 
ci  different  treatment  in  terms  of  hay,  with  chemical  and  botanical 
analysis.  As  he  points  out,  the  competition  between  the  Tarious 
classes  of  plants  may  be  very  different  in  a  hay  field  from  that  in  a 
wdl  grazed  pasture,  and  while  in  the  case  of  hay  the  product  is  re- 
moved, on  pasture  land  there  is  a  contmuous  return  of  manure  to  the 
soiL  For  these  reasons  he  stresses  the  importance  of  measuring  the 
effect  of  pasture  treatment  by  the  results  obtained  in  grazing  stock. 
Sndi  trials  he  designates  as  experimenta  in  ^  manuring  for  meat." 

Bef  er^ice  is  made  to  reports  of  nine  such  pasturage  experiments  in 
England,  twelve  in  Scotland,  two  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  New  Zealand, 
some  of  which  have  been  going  as  Icmg  as  sixteen  and  even  twenty- 
three  years.  ^  The  outstanding  feature  of  these  experiments  is  the 
great  and  profitable  effect  of  phosphates.  In  this  material  the  farmer 
is  placed  in  possession  of  an  agent  of  production  the  effects  of  which 
an  the  output  of  meat,  milk,  and  work  from  the  pastures  of  this 
country  are  only  limited  by  the  supplies.  In  many  cases  the  increase 
of  meat  it  trebled,  and  even  quadrupled,  with  a  return  on  the  original 
outlay  that  runs  into  hundreds  of  per  cent." 

As  between  the  various  sources  of  phosphate,  the  evidence  is  that 
basic  slag  is  the  most  effective,  especially  when  net  financial  returns 
are  considered.  The  primary  effect  of  phosphates  is  attributed  to 
the  marked  stimulus  they  give  to  the  growth  of  clovers  and  other 
Legnminosse,  on  which  the  improvement  of  poor  pastures  is  depend- 
ent Professor  Somerville  remarks  on  the  long  period  over  which  the 
action  of  phosphates  persists,  the  effects  of  slag  being  apparent  at 
the  end  of  nine  years,  which  he  explains  by  the  constant  circulation 
of  manurial  elements  from  the  plant  to  the  animal  and  back  to  the 
soil  again,  and  through  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  humus. 

Although  in  the  Rothamsted  meadow  experiments  potash  had  great 
influence  on  the  yield  and  composition  of  hay,  in  these  pasture  ex- 
periments the  gain  with  potash  has  *^  only  in  very  rare  instances  " 
been  a  profitable  one,  and  several  long  time  experiments  are  referred 
to  in  which  after  a  few  years  the  potash  was  "  positively  and  pro- 
gressively injurious.** 

lime  added  to  phosphate  has  proved  beneficial,  the  effects  being 
tieble  in  one  series  for  twenty-one  years  in  a  soil  containing  nearly 
six-tenths  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate.  Nitrogen,  either  as  am- 
monium sulphate  or  nitrate  of  soda,  was  found  disadvantageous; 
while  it  stimulated  the  vigor  of  the  grasses,  this  reacted  on  the 
growth  of  the  clovers  with  the  result  that  the  production  of  meat 
WIS  sometimes  substantially  reduced* 
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This  reducee  pasture  impioTemeirt,  as  indicated  by  the  long  time 
experiments  in  Ghreat  Britain,  very  largely  to  the  simple  matter  of 
supplying  phosphates,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  lime  and 
potash.  Professor  S<Mneryille  expresses  the  belief  that  few  forms  of 
expenditure  are  more  certain  in  their  results  than  the  judicious  use 
of  such  fertilizer  on  grass  land,  and  that  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  produce  meat  and  milk  can  be  largely  and  rapidly  increased,  with 
great  pecuniary  gain  to  the  farmer  and  still  greater  economic  ad- 
vantage to  the  Nation. 

These  experiments,  although  in  a  field  but  slightly  touched  in  this 
country,  have  no  small  interest  because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
pasturage  system  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  extmit  and  duration  of 
8(Mne  of  the  trials.  Such  an  analysis  of  experience  in  this  type  of  in- 
quiry and  such  a  summary  of  results  will  be  helpful  in  guiding' 
similar  work  here.  The  findings  will  be  suggestive  and  may  have 
application  on  some  of  the  worn  pasture  lands  of  this  countiy. 
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RECENT  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SOENCE. 


AOBIUUJLTUJIAL  CHEMIBTST— AaBOTECHFT. 

An  introdaction  to  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  colloids,  B.  Hatschbk 
iLondm:  J,  d  A.  ChurchUl,  1919,  5.  ed,,  pp.  116,  flg$.  17), — In  the  present  edi- 
tion a  Dumber  of  minor  corrections  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  ma- 
terial of  the  previous  edition  (E.  S.  IL,  85.  p.  501). 

Pbthalic  anhjdrid.— I,  Introdnctioii,  H.  D.  Oibbs  {Jour.  Indui.  and  Bngm. 
ChetL,  U  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  1091,  1092).— In  thU  introduction  to  a  series  of 
papers  on  phthallc  anhydrid  investigations  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  author  outlines  briefly  the  work  leading  up  to 
the  development  of  the  naphthalene  oxidation  method  for  the  preparation  of 
phthallc  anhydrid,  and  explains  the  cooperative  agreements  entered  upon  with 
diemlcal  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  process  into  their 
plants  on  a  commercial  scale. 

A  new  gmsometric  burette,  P.  Nicolabdot  and  O.  Pbevot  {Awn.  FalHf.,  It 
(191$),  No.  in-'ltS,  pp.  no-US,  fig:  5).— The  burette  described  consists  of  a 
gian  cylinder  about  30  cm.  in  length  and  2  cm.  in  diameter  Joined  to  a  cylinder 
or  bulb  about  6  cm.  in  diameter  and  of  a  volume  two,  three,  or  four  times  that 
of  the  first  The  burette  \b  fitted  with  i^ass  stopcocks  at  either  end.  The  re- 
ag^ts  employed,  and  the  method  of  operation  when  large  or  small  volumes  of 
gas  are  to  be  measured,  are  described  in  detalL 

A  futher  stady  of  the  De  Roode  method  for  determining  potash,  T.  E. 
Kert  and  H.  E.  Shivkb  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Ohem.,  11  {1919),  No.  11,  pp. 
10^1052). — ^A  study  is  reported  of  the  accuracy  of  tlie  modification  of  the 
De  Roode  method  for  determining  potash  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  12), 
In  the  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  salts,  high  content  of  phosphates, 
and  large  amounts  of  organic  matter.  While  no  error  in  the  method  was  indi- 
cated in  the  presence  of  as  much  as  1.8  per  cent  of  ammonia,  the  presence  of  5 
per  cent  of  anmionia  was  found  to  cause  high  results.  It  was  found  possible 
to  obtain  accurate  results  by  substituting  for  the  successive  evaporations  with 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds  two  evaporations  with  aqua  regia.  This  slight 
change  in  procedure  was  adopted. 

EiVidence  is  furnished  tliat  the  method  thus  modified  gives  results  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  nitrate  slightly  higher  than  the  calculated  results,  but  ac- 
corate  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  while  the  Lindo-Oladding 
method  gives  low  results  due  to  occlusion  ot  potash  in  the  combined  ammonia 
and  ammonium  oxalate  precipitates.  The  results  obtained  with  the  modified 
De  Roode  method  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  organic  matter  and  of 
phoqOiatic  material  were  also  found  to  be  well  within  the  limits  of  experi- 
mental error. 

Tbe  authors  conclude  as  in  the  former  report  tliat  the  method  is  more  ac- 
cuite  than  the  lindo-Gladding  method,  the  latter  method  varying  in  accuracy 
with  the  kind  and  amounts  of  impurities  present  in  the  material. 

DelermlBatiOB  of  calcium  ozid  in  lime  and  limestones;  and  the  use  of 
tilctam  oaralst^  as  a  standard  for  potassium  permanganate,  B.  Ltttlb  and 
W.  H.  BnsuB  {Jour.  Amer.  Leather  Ohem.  Ammoo.,  U  {1919),  No.  U,  pp.  619^ 
ttl).— Hsthods  for  the  determination  of  available  and  total  calcium  oxid  In 
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lime  are  described  which  are  eald  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  alkalinity 
method  owing  to  the  fact  that  eolnble  alkalis  present  as  impurities  do  not  affect 
the  determination.  The  details  of  the  method  for  determining  available  calcium 
ozid  are  as  follows: 

A  mixture  of  1  gm.  of  the  sample  and  950  cc.  of  hot  water  is  shaken  thor- 
oughly in  a  stoppered  liter  flask,  and  after  several  hours  Is  made  up  to  the 
mark  with  distilled  water  at  20*  0.*  shaken  thoroughly,  and  allowed  to 
settle.  One  hundred  cc  of  the  dear  solution  is  pipetted  into  a  beaker,  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  add,  treated  with  5  cc.  of  bromin  water,  and  boiled  to 
oxidize  any  ferrous  iron  to  ferric.  The  solution  is  made  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonium  hydroxid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  calcium  predpitated  by 
adding  slowly  with  constant  stirring  a  slight  excess  of  hot  ammonium  oxalate 
solution.  After  heating  on  a  water  bath  for  20  minutes  with  occasional  stir- 
ring, the  predpitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  hot  water  until  free  from  chlorids, 
addifled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  washed  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
filter  paper  into  a  beaker  and  diluted  to  150  cc  The  funnel  is  washed  down 
with  about  80  cc  of  1 : 8  sulphuric  add  and  then  with  hot  water,  the  washings 
being  collected  in  the  beaker  containing  the  caldum  oxalate.  The  solution  is 
finally  heated  to  about  80*  0.  and  titrated  with  standard  potassium  perman- 
ganate. 

The  total  calcium  is  determined  as  follows :  To  a  0.8  gm.  sample  in  a  200  cc. 
beaker  are  added  10  cc.  of  water,  15  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  and 
from  3  to  5  cc  of  concentrated  nitric  add.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling, 
digested  on  a  water  bath  for  20  minutes,  and  then  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
after  adding  100  cc.  of  water.  A  slight  excess  of  ammonium  hydroxid  is  added 
and  the  caldum  predpitated  as  the  oxalate  by  adding  an  excess  of  hot  am- 
monium oxalate  solution,  after  which  the  same  procedure  is  followed  as  in  the 
above  determination. 

As  a  standardizing  agent  for  potassium  permanganate  the  authors  reconmiend 
the  use  of  caldum  oxalate  prepared  by  dissolving  0.  P.  calcium  oxid  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  making  slightly  add  with  acetic  add, 
and  predpitating  by  the  slow  addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture.   The  thoroughly  washed  precipitate  Is  dried  to  constant  weight  at  140*  C. 

Analysis  and  composition  of  caldnm  phosphate,  L.  GadNHirr  (Pharm, 
Zentralhalle,  60  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  iii-ii5).— The  author  describes  a  method 
for  determining  the  composition  of  mixed  caldum  phosphates  in  terms  of  nor- 
mal, primary,  and  secondary  phosphates,  which  Involves  the  following  determi- 
nations: (1)  The  alkalinity  of  the  water-soluble  portion,  by  titrating  a  water 
solution  of  the  sample  with  N/10  hydrochloric  add,  using  methyl  orange  as 
indicator;  (2)  the  water-soluble  phosphate,  by  adding  calcium  chlorid  to  the 
above  solution  and  titrating  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxid,  with  phenolphthaldn 
as  indicator;  (8)  the  total  alkalinity,  by  dissolving  another  sample  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  titrating  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxid  with  methyl  orange  i.8  Indi- 
cator to  a  yellew  end-point  and  then  with  N/10  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  reddish 
brown  color;  and  (4)  the  total  phosphate,  by  heating  the  neutralized  filtrate 
from  (8)  with  calcium  chlorid  and  titrating  with  N/10  sodium  hydroxid  with 
phenolphthalein  as  indicator. 

The  method  and  necessary  calculations  nre  described  in  detail 

A  method  for  bringing  elementary  s.ilphnr  Into  solution  for  analysis, 
A.  P.  Bjebbboaabd  {Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  11  (1919),  No.  11,  p.  1055).^ 
The  method,  which  was  devised  at  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station  to 
analyze  some  samples  of  sulphur  intended  for  use  in  making  sheep  dips,  consists 
in  dissolving  the  sulphur  in  dry  liquid  bromin,  after  which  it  is  oxidized  by 
nitric  add  and  the  sulphuric  add  thus  fermed  predpitated  by  barium  dilorid. 
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Determinsdon  of  small  quantities  of  aUraWne  iodids  in  the  presence  of 
brosdds  and  nitrites*  E.  Lasaxtssb  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  CMm.,  7.  $er.,  20  UV19), 
Jfo.  6.  pp.  177-i8i).— The  method,  which  was  devised  to  determine  the  iodln  of 
marine  algae  after  calcination  In  tbe  presence  of  an  allcall,  consists  essentially 
of  tbe  following  steps :  (1)  The  oxidation  of  nitrites  and  cyanlds  by  potassium 
perannganate  at  a  temperature  of  40®  O.  in  a  medium  made  add  with  phos- 
phoric add;  (2)  reduction  by  means  of  sodium  bisulphite  of  chlorates  and 
bronmtes  formed  in  the  preceding  operation;  (3)  treatment  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture with  potassium  permanganate,  which  oxidises  the  iodlds  to  iodates,  but 
does  DOt  afteet  chlorids  and  bromlds;  and  (4)  liberation  of  the  iodln  by  the 
actiOD  of  an  excess  of  potassium  todld  and  phosphoric  add  and  its  determina- 
doD  by  titration  with  hyposulphite. 
The  reagents  and  m^bod  of  procedure  are  described  in  detalL 
like  proximate  analysis  of  commerdal  casein,  F.  L.  Bbowivk  (Jour,  Indus. 
m4  AifiM.  Chew^  11  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  1019-lOti). ^The  methods  descrtbed 
ttj  HOpfner  and  Burmeister  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  411)  for  the  proximate  analysis 
<rf  ctsein,  as  modified  at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratcnry,  Bfadison,  Wis., 
are  deseribed,  and  the  results  are  reported  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  by  the 
modiiled  methods  of  commercial  and  pure  samples  of  casein  and  of  samples 
prepared  in  a  commerdal  creamery  by  commercial  methods,  but  under  the 
soperrision  of  an  expert  in  dairy  practice  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  types  of  casein  prepared  under  this 
ssperrision  included  buttermilk,  grain  curd,  natural  sour  (ejector),  sulphuric 
•dd,  sulphuric  add  cooked  curd,  hydrochloric  add  cooked  curd,  and  hydro- 
rhtoric  add  caseins.  From  a  comparison  of  the  analytical  results  obtained  in 
the  analysis  of  some  200  samples  of  caseins  of  dlfTerent  types  and  methods  of 
mamifacture  the  influence  of  various  factors  on  the  composition  of  the  casein  is 
•emmariased  as  f<dlows: 

"The  fat  content  of  casdns  d^>^ds  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  cream  separa- 
tion {far  skim  milk  casdn)  and  is  Independent  of  the  method  of  manufacture. 
The  ash  content  varies  ^ghtly  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  washing  of  the 
oird,  but  diiefly  with  the  method  of  predpitation,  the  important  factors  bdng 
the  amount  of  add  used  and  the  length  of  time  and  intimacy  of  contact  be- 
tween curd  and  add.  The  kind  of  add  seems  to  be  immaterial,  provided  that 
dtflerent  adds  are  used  in  equivalent  amounts. 

"The  nitrogen  content  dQ>ends  chiefly  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  washing 
of  the  curd.  It  indicates  the  presence  of  8  to  12  per  cent  of  organic  impurities 
(ladose,  etc).  The  addlty  in  general  Increases  as  the  ash  content  decreases, 
but  is  also  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  acid  impurities  present,  which 
In  torn  varies  with  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  curd  is  washed.^ 

Tbe  author  concludes  that  the  present  commerdal  methods  of  making  tedi- 
idea]  caarin  can  be  Improved  to  a  considerable  extent,  partlcuhirly  by  giving 
die  end  a  mMB  thorough  washing  after  predpitation.  The  ejector  method 
for  natural-sour  and  the  grain-curd  method  f6r  add  casein  are  thought  to  give 
the  best  results. 

The  determlnathm  of  the  saponification  number,  W.  Fabeion  {Chetn. 
VfMt^iau  Geb.  Pette,  (Me,  Wachse,  u,  Harze,  24  {1917),  No,  6,  pp.  57-^9).— To 
Mcore  greater  uniformity  in  saponification  number  determinations  at  the  hands 
of  various  workers,  the  author  recommends  that  at  least  8  gm.  of  oil  be  used, 
that  the  alkali  omtain  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  water,  that  the  mixture  be 
heated  10  minutes,  and  that  the  solution  fbr  titration  contain  not  more  than 
99  per  taut  of  water. 

of  the  acid  nnmb^  of  crude  fat  from  oil  seeds,  inter* 
products,  and  oil  cake,  A.  Bknbschovsxt   {Zt$6hr.  Landw.  Ver- 
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$uch$ii>.  6$terr^  19  (191$),  No.  M.  PP-  lO^lSB;  abs.  in  C7A#9k  Abi.,  U  {1917), 
No,  $t,  p.  S121).--ThiB  pap«  consicts  of  a  report  of  the  maxlrnqm  and  mlnlnHim 
add  numbers  obtained  for  various  vesetable  oils  and  for  tbe  crude  oil  tmm  oU 
cakes,  and  a  dlscnaslon  of  the  algnlflcanoe  of  these  nmnbers  In  Judging  the  age 
and  randdlty  of  the  product 

A  modillcat&on  of  the  pheiqrUiydraain  method  of  determining  pentosans^ 
P.  Mknaxtl  and  0.  T.  Dowkll  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Ohem.,  11  (1919),  No. 
11,  pp.  lOti,  1025).— The  modiflcation  described  consists  of  in'edpitating  with 
phenylhydradn  the  furfurol  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  pentosans  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  determining  the  excess  of  phenylhydrasln  in  the  filtrate  by 
oxidation  with  an  ammonlacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

Concordant  results  obtained  with  this  method  and  the  phlorogludnol  method 
in  the  determination  of  pentosans  in  three  samples  of  grain  sorghum  cut  at 
difforent  stages  of  growth  are  reported.  The  former  method  is  recommended  in 
inreference  to  the  latter,  as  requiring  less  time  and  employing  a  much  cheaper 
reagent 

Tlie  analysis  of  lemon  Jnice*  M.  R.  Hxtbrb  (Jour.  Phmrm.  ei  OMm.,  7. 
oer.,  BO  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  5-^).— The  analysis  of  the  juice  of  8  groups  of  5 
lemons  each  is  reported  and  summarized  as  fbllows:  The  juice  contained  la 
100  cc  from  7  to  7.5  gm.  of  dtric  add,  from  0.4  to  0.6  gm.  of  malic  add,  from 
0.4  to  0.5  gm.  of  sucrose,  from  1.8  to  2  gm.  of  invert  sugar,  0.4  gm.  of  pectic  and 
mucilaginous  material,  and  from  1.6  to  1.8  gm.  of  ash. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  adulteration  of  pepp^  A.  LnNDim 
{Beh¥>eiz.  ApotK  Zig.,  57  {1919),  No.  41,  pp.  591-499).— The  author  states  that 
an  adulteration  of  powdered  pepper,  frequently  practiced  in  reooit  years,  has 
been  the  addition  of  a  powder  obtained  by  drying  and  grinding  small  unripe 
oranges.  The  anatomical  structure  of  these  immature  oranges  is  described, 
and  a  method  for  the  detection  of  the  powder  in  pepper  is  outlined  which  con- 
sists in  treating  the  sample  for  a  short  time  with  a  4  per  coit  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxld,  which  dissolves  the  glucosid  hesperidln  from  the  orange  powder. 
After  washing  with  water  a  drop  of  Congo  red  solution  is  added  and  the  sami^ 
examined  under  the  microscope.  The  adulterant,  if  present  can  be  identified 
by  the  red  coloration  of  its  cellular  strudure. 

Bioiogleal  methods  for  detectliis  adnlteration  in  yerba  mat6«  A  0. 
MABCHisom  {Rev.  Sud-Amer.  BndocrimoL,  IwHnmwl,  y  Q^UnUoierapia,  t 
{1919),  No.  10,  pp.  d87-^d3).*-yarious  methods  which  have  been  suggested  for 
detecting  adulteration  in  yerba  mat^  are  noted,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  using  for  such  purposes  predpitin  and  anaphylaxis  tests  with 
guinea  pigs  is  rep<»ted  with  negative  results. 

Milk  {JaOiTh.  Dop^.  Landd.,  Nifv.  m  H^mdel  Nederland.  ItMB,  1916,  pp.  iB7- 
ISO). — Some  of  the  results  of  analyses  of  660  samples  of  milk  collected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Java  are  reported  as  follows :  The  fat  ccmtent  of  07  per  cent  of 
the  samples  was  over  2.7  per  cent,  being  between  3  and  4JS  per  cent  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  f^t-free  residue  averaged  over  8  per  cent  and  the  re- 
fractive index  over  34.5. 

Formulas  are  given  and  explained  for  the  determination  of  total  solids  from 
the  specific  gravity  and  fat  cont^t  of  the  milk,  and  for  the  determination  of 
sucrose,  lactose,  and  invert  sugar  in  condensed  milk.  The  presence  of  sucrose 
in  milk  as  determined  by  uranium  acetate  and  diphenylandn  is  considered  by 
the  author  to  be  the  beet  evidence  of  adulteration  of  the  milk  with  coconut 
milk. 

The  oxidation  of  lactose  and  lactic  add  and  its  imflnmice  «pon  the 
analytical  results  obtained  with  milk  preaenred  b^  potassivm  diciuromalie. 
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UAMCOAmm  aad  Qohjon  (iiiMi.  Chim.  A$imJ^,  2.  ser^  1  (1919h  ^o.  9,  pp.  tS^^ 
£M).^EvideDoe  U  fnrnisbed  that  the  blue  color  developing  in  miUt  preserred 
with  potaaBlqm  dlchromate  Is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  double  oxalate  of 
cbromiam  and  potassium  respiting  from  the  sqcQessive  oxidatUm  of  lactose  and 
lactic  acid.  This  is  considered  to  explain  the  fact  that  such  samples  on  anal- 
ysis give  a  weight  in  total  solids  larger  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  con- 
sdtoents  determined. 

Home  preparation  of  pork»  A.  M.  Patdson  (Kwuas  8ta,  Giro,  76  (IBIS), 
^  IS,  flgg.  S). — ^Thls  circular  gives  general  directions  for  the  home  butchering* 
coriDg,  and  smoking  of  pork,  with  recipes  for  the  preparation  of  various  pork 
products. 

A  complete  cowrse  in  canning,  A.  L  Jupqb  {Baltimore:  CamUng  Trade^ 
1919,  ^  ed.,  rev,,  pp.  B54,  fig*.  15).— This  is  the  fourth  revised  edition,  edited  by 
A.  L  Judge,  of  a  volume  which  was  originally  republished  from  serial  articles 
appearing  in  The  Canning  Trade^  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  canned 
foods  on  a  commercial  scala  The  subject-matt^  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
beat  market  for  various  products,  descriptions  of  factory  requlrem^its  and  ma- 
ehinery,  and  directions  for  the  commercial  canning  of  vefetables^  fruitB>  meatSi 
mlUc,  and  soups,  the  manufacture  of  preserves,  jellies,  jams,  pie  fillers,  salad 
drcasinga,  and  flavoring  extracts,  and  the  preservation  of  fish  and  sheU  fbod. 

A  oiamial  of  ranning  and  preserving*  T.  M.  Gabbxex  (New  York:  B.  P. 
DutOm  d  Co,,  {1919),  pp.  F//+i(?i).— This  manual  contains  directions  and 
redpes  for  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  preparing  jellies,  jams,  pre- 
serves, fruit  juices,  fresh  fruits,  picldes  and  relishes,  and  citrus  fruit  marma- 
lades. 

Canning  of  spinach^ — Consideration  of  standards,  C.  H.  Camfbsx 
{Comer,  49  (1919),  No.  19,  pp.  45,  4^).— The  author  con^Mures  the  different 
commercial  methods  employed  in  canning  q;>inach,  and  states  in  conclusion  that 
before  any  conunercial  standards  can  be  established  a  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  effect  on  the  product  of  varying  factors  during  the  growth  of  the 
spinach  and  during  the  canning  process. 

Tomato  preserves,  P.  Gaslbs  {M^.  8oc  8oi.  Phy9.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  6. 
9er^  5  (1914),  No.  2,  pp.  855-^75). — Thin  article  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the 
hygleoic  value  of  tomatoes,  a  description  of  various  methods  employed  in 
France  for  preserving  tomatoes,  analyses  of  commercial  tomato  products  from 
varioQs  sources,  and  a  discussion  of  possible  methods  of  adulteration  of  such 
prodacts. 

The  functions  of  lye  in  olive  processing,  W.  V.  Obukss  {Fig  and  OHve 
Jow,,  4  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  4-tf).^The  general  results  are  reported  of  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  action  of  lye  during  the  suocessive  stages  of  olive  processing. 

It  was  found  that  the  small  amount  of  lye  (0.3  to  OJ^  per  cent)  generally 
added  to  standing  solutions,  and  which  is  considered  by  many  to  hold  harmful 
bact^la  in  check  and  to  improve  the  pickling  qualities  of  the  olives,  actually 
favors  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  that  the  salt  and  not  the  lye  is  the  control- 
ling factor  in  preventing  bacterial  action.  In  the  first  lye  treatment,  which  ap- 
parently causes  the  darkening  of  the  ripe  olives  through  the  action  of  the  lye 
aa  an  oxygen  carrier  for  the  color,  it  was  found  that  the  lye  if  too  concen- 
trated dissolves  the  color  out  of  the  olives,  particularly  if  the  exposure  treat- 
ment is  employed  instead  of  the  treatmoit  with  running  or  aerated  water. 

Tbe  removal  of  bittem«M  from  the  <^ves  by  the  last  lye  treatment  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  a  glucosid  by  lye  and  not  simple  neutralisation. 
Tbe  actual  concentration  of  lye  necessary  In  excess  of  neutralising  the  a^^^^ 
oftheoUvesisapparentiy  about  0.25  per  CMit  of  free  lye.    This  has  been  found 
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to  require  about  8  lbs.  of  lye  per  ton  of  olives.  It  is  considered  adrfsable  to  use 
the  lye  a  second  time  after  calculating  its  strength  by  titration  with  N/10 
hydrochloric  acid. 

The  inflnence  of  concentratloii  of  sugar  solntfons  upon  the  growth  of 
microorganisms,  O.  Grove  (I7iilt^.  Brittol,  Ann.  Rpt  Agr,  and  Hart.  Re^earek 
Sta.,  19 IS,  pp.  S4-^8;  aUo  in  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  SoutK  Countiei  8oc.,  1$ 
(1918-19),  pp.  127-lSl). — ^Experiments  to  determine  the  percentage  of  sogar 
necessary  in  jams  and  similar  preparations  to  prevent  development  of  yeasts, 
bacteria,  and  molds  at  room  temperature  ai^  reported  with  the  following 
results: 

In  a  sugar  solution  of  50  per  cent  concentration  yeasts  and  bacteria  did  not 
develop.  In  a  45  per  cent  solution  development  took  place  if  the  acidity  was 
below  0.8  per  cent,  but  stopped  completely  at  an  acidity  of  1.2  per  cent  An 
addition  of  1.5  per  cent  of  salt  also  completely  stopped  the  development  of 
yeasts  and  bacteria.  A  sugar  concentration  of  65  per  cent  was  necessary  to 
check  the  growth  of  PeniciUium  glaucum,  and  there  was  feeble  growth  after 
one  month  at  70  per  cent  concentration.  The  developmoit  was  not  completely 
stopped  before  the  acidity  was  over  1  per  cent  or  the  percentage  of  salt  about 
2  per  cent 

The  preserving  value  of  various  spices  and  essential  oils,  O.  Gsovb  (Vnk>. 
Bristol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Research  8ta.,  1918,  pp.  t9SS;  aUo  in  Jour. 
Bath  and  West  and  South.  Counties  8oc.,  5.  ser.,  IS  (1918-19),  pp.  122-127).— 
The  preserving  action  of  several  spices  and  essential  oils  for  tomato  pulp  and 
for  malt  extract  was  tested  by  inoculating  the  product  to  which  the  preserving 
substance  had  been  added  with  a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  microorganisms 
and  keeping  the  open  bottles  in  an  incubator  at  a  temperature  of  25*  O.  The 
spices  were  used  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  water,  and  acetic  add  extracts. 

The  growth  of  the  added  microorganisms  in  tomato  pulp  was  completely 
stopped  by  an  addition  of  8,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  cloves, 
and  the  development  was  checked  by  4  and  5  per  cent  of  an  alcoholic  extract 
of  celery  seeds,  by  3,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  horse-radish,  by 
1  and  2  per  cent  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  cloves,  by  8,  4,  and  5  per  cent  of  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  cinnamon,  and  by  4  per  cent  of  scraped  horse-radish.  In 
all  the  other  cases  the  additions  did  not  seem  to  have  any  unfavorable  effect 
upon  the  development  of  the  microorganisms.  In  testing  the  essential  oils 
malt  extract  was  used  instead  of  tomato  pulp.  Nearly  all  of  the  oils  were 
found  to  have  a  greater  or  less  preserving  action,  those  of  mustard,  cloves, 
aniseed,  and  cinnamon  having  a  higher  preserving  value  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds  tried. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  mixture  of  spices  or  essential  oils  mi^t 
be  prepared  which  would  act  as  an  effective  preserving  agent  and  a  flavoring 
agent  at  the  same  time. 

Drying  vegetables  and  frnits  for  home  use,  F.  P.  Luivn  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Dept.  Ciro.  8  (1919),  pp.  28,  figs.  5).— /This  circular  contains  directions,  with 
accompanying  diagrams,  for  the  manufacture  of  two  varieties  of  driers  suitable 
for  home  use  over  a  wood  or  coal  range,  gas  stove,  or  oil  stove.  Suggestions 
are  made  for  the  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  vegetables  for  drying, 
and  the  relative  merits  are  discussed  of  the  two  methods  of  drying,  starting 
at  a  high  temperature,  which  is  gradually  lowered,  or  starting  at  a  low  t&nr 
perature,  which  is  gradually  increased.  Special  directions,  including  methods 
of  preparation,  time  of  blanching,  and  temperature  of  drying,  are  given  fbr 
the  particular  treatmodt  to  be  used  with  a  large  number  of  vegetables  and 
fruits. 
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fMt  Aytef,  J.  TuBOSK  {Agr.  Jour.  Bo.  Africa,  1$  (1919),  No.  57,  pp.  S9, 
il4ifiS,  47,  49S2,  figs.  £).— Dlrectioiui  are  given  tot  the  nm-drying  of  fruits 
oDder  coodittoos  prevalent  In  the  Union  of  Bonth  Africa. 

The  chemietrj  Mid  indaetry  of  taUe  mnetard,  P.  Oakjes  (Proa  Verb. 
Boo.  8eL  Phg9.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  1917''18,  pp.  14-^0).— Varlatioiui  in  the  chemi- 
cal ooDStUntlon  of  diiferent  speciee  of  mustard  seed  and  In  the  amount  of  mns- 
tird  oil  obtained  under  different  methods  of  treatment  in  the  manufacture  of 
table  mustard  are  described,  and  the  importance  of  placing  the  mustard  indus- 
try under  chemical  direction  is  emphasjfied. 

Ihe  color  ehtmgea  of  sugar  cane  Juice  and  the  nature  of  cane  tannim, 
r.  W.  ZoBAir  {Jour.  InduM.  amd  Bngin.  Chenu,  11  (1919),  No.  11,  PP.  lOSJh 
1055).— Tbis  paper  reports  a  study  of  the  water-soluble  phenol  previously 
noted  as  being  one  of  the  fketors  causing  the  color  changes  of  sugar-cane  juice 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  12).  The  method  of  isolating  the  substance  from  the  sugar 
cane  and  the  tests  used  for  its  identification  are  described  in  detail,  and  the 
reraltB  obtained  are  summarised  as  follows : 

*The  polyphoiol  of  the  sugar  cane  giving  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts  is  not 
PfroGttechin.  It  is  a  true  tannin,  giving  a  precipitate  with  g^atin,  and  is,  like 
tbe  otk  tannins,  derived  from  pyrocatechin,  not  from  pyrogalloL  Heat  alone 
produces  pyrocatechin,  and  no  pyrogallol ;  dilute  adds  give  rise  to  phlobaphene 
asd  protocatechuic  add,  but  not  ellagic  or  gallic  adds ;  potash  fusion  yields 
pfotocatechuic  and  acetic  adds,  but  no  gallic  add  or  phlorogludn.*' 

Methods  and  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  seeds,  etc.,  B.  J. 
Baioh  {Agr.  BuL  Fed.  Malay  Statet,  7  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  i-l«).— This  article 
deaii  with  methods  of  extraction  of  fixed  vegetable  oils  or  fats.  The  extrac- 
tiOD  process  by  the  aid  of  volatile  solvents  is  described  briefly  and  the  expres- 
iloa  process  in  greater  detail,  induding  the  plate,  cage,  and  expdler  oystems. 

Vote  OBL  the  oil  of  Ceratotheca  sesamoides,  E.  B.  Bolton  (Analyst,  44 
{1919),  No.  520,  pp.  tSS,  254).— The  analytical  constants  of  the  oil  of  0.  «e«a- 
mides,  a  seed  dosely  allied  to  Sesamum  indUsum,  are  reported  as  saponification 
voBber  190.2,  nnsaponifiable  matter  1J5S  per  cent,  iodin  number  110.6,  refrac- 
tive index  at  40*  0.  (Zdss)  59.6,  free  fatty  acids  as  oleic  0.63  per  cent,  and 
VecUlc  gravity  at  15*  0.  0.9168.  While  these  results  are  in  general  within  the 
Holts  tor  sesame  oil  the  Baudouin  reaction  was  negative.  The  oil  is  consid- 
ered suitable  for  use  as  an  edible  oil  or  in  the  making  of  margarin. 

Hofse  chestnnt  oil,  A.  Hxiduschka  and  A.  Zkileis  (Ztsohr.  Untersuch. 
Ii*r.  «.  QmuBMitt.,  SS  (1917),  No.  10,  p.  |4^).— To  obtain  the  oil,  horse-chest- 
Boti  were  ground  and  extracted  with  alcohol  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
aapenins.  The  meal  thus  obtained  was  extracted  wUh  ether  yielding  8.23  per 
cent  of  a  dark  yellow  oil,  the  analytical  constants  of  which  were  as  follows : 
Saponification  number  175.5,  ReichertrMdsid  number  1.01,  Polenske  number  0.42, 
Index  of  refraction  at  25*  C.  680,  at  40*  60.7,  and  at  45*  57.6,  iodin  number  00, 
acid  number  11.67,  and  Hehner  number  92.79. 

Cbeaaeal  study  of  the  oil  from  Indo-Chinese  **  Mac-Ken  **  nuts,  F.  Heim 
(M.  icon.  Indochdne,  n.  9or.,  tt  (1919),  No.  1S6,  pp.  457-46$). —The  oU  of 
"Mac-Ken  "  nuts,  a  spedes  of  chestnut,  whoi  purified  is  of  the  consistency  of 
butter,  and  separates  at  22*  0.  into  a  solid  portion  composed  almost  entirely 
of  atearin  and  a  liquid  of  a  deep  color,  not  unpleasant  odor,  and  fiuidlty  com- 
parable to  olive  oiL  The  analytical  constants  of  this  oil  are  as  follows :  Saponi- 
i  number  20L95,  iodin  number  67.51,  Reichert-Meissl  number  6.12,  Hehner 
'  92.86,  acetyl  number  86J^  and  acid  number  51.86. 

The  l«i»fc*i>g  aa  hadnstry  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  B.  H.  AotTHJJt  (PhU- 
^Wke  iowr.  Bek,  H  {1019),  No.  S,  pp.  f7^MB85).— This  paper  describes  the  two 
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kinds  of  lambang  nut!  known  in  tlie  Philippine  Iidandt  from  wMch  otls  are 
obtained — lumbang  bato  {Alemitet  motuccana)  and  lambang  banncaUg  (1. 
trisperma),  and  discusses  yarions  factors  wliidi  must  be  taken  Into  ooneidera- 
tlon  in  the  treatment  of  tlieee  nuts  for  oil  prodnetion  on  a  profitable  oenoMr- 
cial  scale. 

Vegetable  fibers  used  Im  paper  making,  F.  O.  Giaek  (Teeh,  Amoo,  {Pulp 
and  Paper  India.]  Paper$,  8er.  II,  1919,  pp.  8-i(^).— -The  dasBiflcatlen  and  diar- 
act«Tistics  of  the  more  common  vegetable  fibers  in  the  teoctile  and  pap^  indns- 
tries  are  presented  in  a  table,  which  includes  the  name  of  the  lifter,  dimen- 
sions of  indiridual  fibers,  th^  microacopical  appearance^  and  the  eelor  reactions 
with  chloriodid  of  sine,  phloroglncinol,  and  anllin  sulphate.  DtreMona  are 
given  for  preparing  the  stains  employed. 

Paper  pulp:  Possibilities  of  Its  mannfactiire  In  Australia,  Q.  Liohtioot 
{Advisory  Council  Boi,  and  IndU9^  Aust.,  BuL  11  {1919),  pp.  5-aP).^Thi8  bal- 
letin  consists  of  a  collection  of  information  from  various  sonroes  eonoemlng 
the  possibilities  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  in  Anstralla  from  wood  and 
from  fiber  plants. 

Tearing  resistance  of  paper,  S.  D.  Wklls  {Tsch.  A$800.  [Pulp  and  Paper 
/ndiM.]  Papers,  8er.  II,  1919,  pp.  99-'J^,  figs,  t),—A  modification  of  the  Schopper 
tensile  strength  tester  used  by  the  author  at  the  Forest  Products  laboratory, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  determining  Hie  tearing  resistance  of 
paper  is  described  and  illustrated,  and  the  results  obtained  with  It  in  the 
examination  of  different  kinds  of  paper  are  reported.  The  test,  if  conducted 
under  standardized  conditions,  is  thought  to  be  reliable  and  to  give  valuable 
additional  information  regarding  the  physical  properties  of  a  paper,  partic- 
ularly where  strength  and  wearing  properties  are  essentiaL 

Nitrating  of  woodpnlp  celliilose,  S.  D.  Wells  and  Y.  P.  Bdwabdbs  (Ted^ 
Assoc.  iPulp  and  Paper  Indus.}  Papers,  Ser.  II,  1919,  pp.  69-4(2,  fig.  1).— Pre- 
viously noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  14). 

XETSOBOLOOT. 

Weather  and  crops  In  New  Jersey,  J.  W.  Sitith  (N.  J.  Dept.  Agr.  Ore.  29 
(1919),  pp.  11-16,  fig.  i).— The  general  climatic  conditions  of  New  Jersey,  tiie 
influences  which  modifjf  them,  and  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  crops  are 
briefly  discussed. 

*'The  length  of  time  between  killing  frosts  or  the  length  of  the  possible 
growing  season  averages  200  days  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  170  days  or  less  in  ttie  central  portion,  and  is  less  than  100  days  in  the 
highlands  of  the  northwestern  part  The  available  growing  season  in  four- 
fifths  of  the  years  varies  from  less  than  120  days  in  the  extreme  northwest  to 
over  100  days  in  the  extreme  south.  The  average  date  of  the  last  killing 
frost  in  the  spring  is  during  the  first  10  days  in  May  in  the  northwestern  and 
the  interim  of  the  southern  portion,  and  during  the  second  decade  (polod  of 
10  days)  in  April  along  tiie  coast  and  D^aware  Bay.  The  first  killing  frost 
in  the  fail  occurs  on  the  average  during  the  latter  part  of  September  In  a  few 
northwestern  districts,  but  not  until  the  last  decade  in  October  or  even  later 
in  the  section  modified  by  the  wat^  of  the  ocean  or  Delaware  Bay. 

**  The  principal  crop-growing  months  are  favored  with  a  large  percentage  of 
the  annual  rainftill,  and  the  fall  is  usually  w^  distributed  and  ample  tor 
crop  needs.  .  .  .  The  total  precipitation  for  the  threb  spring  months  averages 
11.1  in.,  fbr  the  summer  1S.1,  fall  10.7,  and  for  winter  lU  In.  Tb»  average 
annual  snowfall  varies  from  slightly  less  than  20  la  on  the  sontiiem  coast  to 
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orer  46  In.  in  northwest  hlgblands.  The  ayerage  nimib«r  of  days  each  year 
wifli  tn  ai^predable  amount  of  precipitation  yaries  from  100  to  125.  The  pre- 
iiiliDg  winds  are  from  the  west  or  northwest" 

The  climatic  recinlrements  of  crops,  especially  com  and  potatoes,  based 
krpStj  upon  i^evlons  studies  by  the  author  In  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  are  also 
triefly  diacnsacd,  A  diart  is  given  which  shows  that  from  1885  to  1917, 
todoslTe,  tliere  w^re  *'ll  years  whoi  July  was  appreciably  warmer  than  the 
ftTerage  fbr  Hie  month,  and  other  records  show  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  in 
New  Jersey  for  those  years  has  averaged  12  bu.  per  acre  less  than  normal. 
On  the  other  band,  during  the  18  years  that  July  has  be^i  appreciably  cooler 
ttisn  the  average  In  this  State,  the  yMd  has  averaged  over  18  bu.  per  acre 
ibove  the  normaL** 

The  correlation  between  yield  of  crops  and  variations  In  temperature 
and  prectpltatiloii  In  Sweden,  A.  WallAn  (JT.  Svenska  Vetensk,  Akad.  Bandl., 
17  (1917),  No.  8,  pp.  87,  pis.  W,  flff9,  5).— The  theory  of  correlation  is  explained 
and  tiie  calculation  and  validity  of  coefficients  of  correlation  are  discussed. 
Oorrelations  of  temperature  and  precipitation,  with  yields  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  based  on  observations  In  Sweden  from  1881  to  1910,  Inclusive,  are 
given  and  discussed  with  reference  to  geographical  distribution  of  the  in- 
fluence of  variations  in  temperature  and  precipitation  on  crops,  variation  of  the 
InllQence  of  temperature  and  precipitation  on  crops  during  the  period  of  growth, 
mean  variation  of  the  Influence  of  weather  on  crops  in  different  parts  of  Sweden, 
calculation  of  partial  coefficients  of  correlation  and  equations  of  regression,  cal- 
culation of  yields  with  the  aid  of  equations  of  regression,  and  agreement  be- 
tween crop  forecasts  and  weather  forecasts. 

The  general  conclusion  indicated  is  that  more  intimate  knowledge  and  study 
of  factors  involved  in  the  relation  of  climate  and  crops  are  necessary  before 
very  definite  correlations  or  forecasts  are  possible. 

Precipitation,  evaporation,  soU  moisture,  and  snow  cover  in  forests 
and  in  the  open,  J.  Schubert  (Met.  Ztschr.  IBruMtcickl,  S4  (1917),  No.  4-^, 
pp.  146-153,  figs,  t). — ^Various  observations  are  summarized  which  indicate  that 
predpftation  Is  distinctly  less  in  forests  than  in  the  open.  Evaporation  is 
more  rapid  and  the  soil  is  drier  in  the  forest 

On  the  relation  between  wind  and  distribution  of  pressure,  H.  Jeffreys 
(Proc  Roy.  Soc  [London],  8er,  A,  96  (1919),  No,  A  676,  pp,  $38-249,  figs,  4). — 
Prom  a  classification  of  about  600  wind  observations  over  the  North  Sea,  ac^ 
cording  to  their  velocities  and  directions,  which  showed  that  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  resulting  values  was  their  asymmetrical  frequency  distribution, 
"ft  Is  concluded  that  the  principal  cause  of  variation  in  the  relation  of  the 
surface  wind  to  the  gradient  is  variation  in  the  vertical  distribution  of  turbu- 
lence; and  it  is  shown  that  such  variation  could  give  the  effects  actually 
observed." 

The  snowfall  of  the  United  States,  R.  DeG.  Ward  (8oi.  Mo.,  9  (1919),  No.  5, 
pp.  S$7-4iS,  fig.  i). — ^This  article  discusses  briefly  the  economics  of  snow; 
Beaanrement  of  snowfall ;  the  mean  annual  snowfall  map  of  the  United  States ; 
foieral  controls  of  snowfall,  snowstorms,  and  24-hour  snowfalls ;  and  distribu- 
tion of  snowfall  In  the  United  States,  dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  snowfall 
of  die  Pacific  slope,  western  plateau  region.  Great  Plains,  and  eastern  United 
States.  Short  sections  are  also  devoted  to  sleet  and  ice  storms  and  to  refuta- 
tion of  the  widespread  popular  belief  that  snowfall  is  decreasing. 

Gttnuitologlcal  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weml^er  Bur.  OUmai.  Data,  6  (1919),  Noa.  7,  pp.  204,  plU.  4,  figs,  t;  8,  pp.  203, 
9^'  k%  fi§^  V)- — ^Theso  volumes  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed  tabular 
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•tatemtfits  of  climatological  data  for  eadi  State  for  Juljr  and  Angoft,  Idld. 
respectlyely. 

Monthly  weather  report  for  the  year,  J.  MoCUio  (iinfk  Bpt.  DepU  Agr. 
Alberta,  1918,  pp.  126-1S6,  fig:  iS).— The  weather  conditions  of  each  month  of 
1918  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  are  briefly  deacrihed  and  detailed 
data  for  temperature  and  precipitation  of  eadi  nM>nth  of  the  year  at  the 
yarious  weather-observing  stations  in  the  Province  are  tabulated. 

DiatribuUon  of  rainfall  over  Germany,  O.  Hellmanr  ([SH»her.^  PreuiM. 
Akad.  WiS8.  BerUn,  No.  2t  (1919),  pp.  417-4^2;  abs.  in  8ci.  Aba^  Sect.  A—Phyt., 
2$  {1919),  No.  259,  p.  312).—"  The  construction  of  a  new  rahifkll  diart  of  ae^ 
many  based  upon  simultaneous  observations  extending  over  20  years  at  about 
8,700  places  reveals  the  wettest  and  driest  districts,  as  well  as  those  regions 
over  which  winter  rain  is  pronounced.  The  limits  of  mean  annual  rainfall 
shown  on  the  map  are  2,600  and  880  mm.  [102  and  15  in.].  While  as  a  rule 
summer  is  the  season  which  gives  most  rain  in  Germany,  the  winter  fall  is 
greater  than  the  summer  fall  in  the  higher  districts  of  the  West  German  hlU- 
country ;  but  in  the  Alps  winter  rains  are  unimportant" 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature:  F,  Meteorology  (IiUet- 
nat.  Cat.  Soi.  Lit.,  U  (1919),  pp.  VJII+181).—"  The  Uterature  indexed  is  mahdy 
that  of  1914,  but  Includes  those  portions  of  the  literature  of  1901-1918  in  regard 
to  which  the  index  slips  were  received  by  the  Central  Bureau  too  late  for  la- 
elusion  in  the  previous  volumes.**  The  sections  on  the  relation  of  climate  to 
agriculture  and  forestry  and  on  phenology  contain  a  numl>er  of  referenoes 
more  or  less  directly  bearing  upon  agricultural  production. 

SOILS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

Soils  and  soil  formation  in  the  light  of  colloid  chemistry,  G.  Wibgnb 
(Boden  und  Bodenbitdung  in  Kolloidchemiicher  Betrachtung.  Dresden:  Theodor 
Bteinkopft,  1918,  pp.  98,  flffs,  10). — ^Thls  is  a  treatise  on  soils  and  soil  formation, 
with  special  reference  to  rOle  therein  of  colloid  chemistry  or  so-called  dlspersold 
chemistry.  In  this  connection  the  soil  is  considered  to  be  a  disperse  colloid 
system. 

Salt  soils  and  alkaline  soils:  Experimental  contribution  to  the  origin  of 
soda  in  soils,  A.  ds  Douinicis  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr,  ItaL,  SI  (1918),  No.  5-6,  pp. 
lOS-161;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl,  1918,  11,  No.  2S-24,  pp.  982,  98$;  IntematU  In$L 
Agr.  IRome],  IntematU  Rev.  ScL  and  Pract.  Agr.,  10  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  lU- 
147).— Experiments  on  the  origin  of  soda  in  irrigated  tropical  soils  are  re> 
ported. 

It  is  concluded  that  in  the  improvement  of  tropical  soils  by  irrigation,  the  re- 
lation between  irrigation  and  the  movement,  distribution,  and  transformation 
of  neutral  sodium  salts  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Conservation  of 
water  in  the  soil  is  often  accompanied  by  a  rising  of  salty  subsoil  waters,  con- 
centration of  salts  in  the  surface  soil,  and  the  rise  of  soda  in  place  of  neutral 
salts.  The  last  Is  considered  the  worst  occurrence,  since  it  is  the  opinion  that 
alkaline  soils  are  less  fit  for  plant  life  than  salty  soils.  The  soda  may  be  re- 
moved by  leaching,  which,  however,  also  removes  colloidal  mineral  and  organic 
matter. 

It  is  further  concluded  that  the  origin  of  soda  in  soil  can  be  attributed  to 
double  decomposition  of  sodium  chlorld  or  sodium  sulphate  with  calcium  car- 
bonate only  in  small  degree,  but  that  alkaline  soils  are  Indirectly  dQ>endent  on 
the  salty  soils.  The  experiments  show  that  soil  alkalinity  originates  pri- 
marily from  sodium  absorbed  through  liydrolysis  when  in  coagulated  condition. 
The  resulting  sodium  hydroxid  can  then  react  with  calcium  carbonate  result- 
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lag  in  sodium  cartKmate.  It  Is  also  condndsd  tbMt  ttB  aetUm  of  gypsiim  In  Im- 
prorlog  alkaline  soils  is  not  a  simpls  neutralisation  of  the  sodium  carbonate, 
Imt  rather  a  coagulation  of  the  colloids  and  transformation  into  absorption 
compoands  of  caldnm.  This  action  is  favored  by  the  caldnm  sulphate  of  the 
crpfun,  which  is  made  more  active  by  tlie  presence  of  neutral  sodium  salts. 
In  this  connection  it  is  the  opinion  that  neotral  salts  themselves  can  indirectly 
bring  about  the  same  effect  Therefore,  irrigation  with  salty  waters  is  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  soil  because  they  wiU  act  on  compounds  containing 
tboorption  compounds  of  sodium.  It  is  considered  necessary  to  accompany 
tuch  irrigation  by  gypsum  treatment. 

The  filtration  of  water  In  agrlenltnral  solls«  O.  Huohss  (Gfior.  Bi9io^  9 
{1919),  ^0.  S,  pp.  71-78).— An  apparatus  is  briefly  described  for  determining  tiie 
relative  velocity  of  lateral  and  vertical  percolation  of  water  in  soils.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  apparatus  is  apparently  to  compare  the  time  required  for  pure  water 
tnd  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  percolate  from  the  top  to^the 
bottom  of  a  tube  of  the  soil  with  the  time  required  for  a  standard  solL 

Tests  of  a  day  soil  with  42.83  per  cent  void  space  showed  a  time  requirement 
of  113  hours  and  42  minutes,  while  an  alluvial  soil  with  57.86  per  cent  voids 
required  96  hours  and  18  minutes.  A  sandy  soil  with  86.69  per  cent  voids 
required  168  hours  and  20  minutes,  and  a  sandy  soil  with  87.1  per  cent  voids 
required  80  hours  and  48  minutes.  It  is  considered  evident  that  the  physical 
tnd  diemical  properties  of  the  different  soils  have  a  mariced  influence  on  the 
ipeed  of  percolati<m.    Other  data  from  experiments  with  red  soils  are  dis- 


The  effect  of  several  ^rpes  of  Irrigation  water  on  the  pH  value  and 
freeiing  point  depressl<His  of  various  types  of  eoils,  D.  R.  Hqaoland  and 
A.  W.  OHBisnx  (Univ.  CaL  Puf^s.  Agr.  8ek,  4  {1919),  No.  $,  pp,  HUISS).— 
Experiments  conducted  at  the  University  of  California  are  reported,  in  which 
a  numbtf  of  different  waters  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  irrigation 
were  ai^lied  to  soils  of  several  types  and  the  effects  on  the  freezing  point 
depressions  and  on  the  OH-ion  concentrations  detemdned. 

It  was  found  that  waters  with  a  high  percentage  of  primary  alkalinity  ap- 
plied even  in  moderate  quantities  produced  greatly  increased  OH4on  ccmcen- 
trations.  The  effect  was  far  greater  in  sandy  soils  than  in  heavy  soils.  Waters 
with  a  high  concentration  of  alkali  salts  soon  produced  excessive  concentra- 
tions in  the  soil  solution  as  shown  by  the  freesing  point  depressions.  This  was 
eq^edally  true  of  sandy  soils.  ''The  determination  of  the  OH-lon  concentra- 
tion and  freezing  point  depression  of  soils  frequently  may  be  more  convenient 
in  practice  and  more  useful  as  a  basis  of  interpretation  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedures used  in  analyzing  alkali  soils.  Any  appreciable  increases  in  OH-ion 
coQceotration  of  the  soil  (eq;)edally  when  exceeding  pH  SZ)  appear  to  be  in- 
jurious to  seedlings.  It  is  suggested  that  the  geological  method  of  dassifying 
waters  and  the  use  of  reaction  values  provide  methods  of  expression  which 
are  very  useful  in  Interpreting  the  results  of  analyses  of  waters  intended  tot 
irrisation  purposes.** 

The  Atterberg  Schlamm  cylinder^  J.  P.  vah  Ztl  (ItUematk  Mitt  Bodmk,, 
9  {191S),  No.  i-4,  pp.  l-St). — ^Tbis  Is  a  defense  of  the  Atterberg  apparatus  for 
the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils,  made  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  analyses  by 
the  author. 

Soil  snrvey  of  Wapello  County,  Iowa»  EL  C.  Hall  and  B.  I.  Anoell  {U.  8. 
Depl.  Agr.,  Adv.  Sheet*  Field  Oper.  Bur.  SeiU,  1917,  pp.  iS,  figs.  2,  map  1).— 
TIte  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  deals  with 
the  tolls  of  an  area  of  278,929  acres  in  southeastern  Iowa,    llie  uplands  of  the 
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areA  range  from  level  to  gently  rolling;  and  tiiere  are  consldenible  areas  of  flat 
river  flood  plains  or  bottom  lands. 

The  soils  are  of  loesslal,  gladal  drift,  and  alluTlal  origin.  Indndlng  rlve^ 
wash,  21  soil  types  of  15  s^es  are  mapped  of  which  the  Clinton  silt  loam,  the 
Orundy  silt  loam,  and  the  lindley  loam  cover  SI,  80.1,  and  16.6  per  cent  of  the 
area,  respectively.    Only  a  Dew  areas  of  the  soils  ladK  good  snrfaoe  drainage. 

Soil  survey  of  Tesuw  Ckma^,  Mo.,  W.  I.  Watkiks,  B.  D.  Fowueb,  R  L 
€k>HN,  J.  A.  Machus,  and  H.  H.  KinsBKOPr  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  A4v,  Sheets 
FUM  O^^r.  Bur,  KoOs,  1917,  pp.  87,  flg$.  f,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  in  co- 
operation with  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an 
area  of  741,700  acres  in  south-central  Bfissoari,  near  the  center  of  the  BflSBonrl 
Osark  region.  Its  surface  is  predomlnatly  nHling  to  hilly  with  some  fairly 
level  areas  in  the  uplands.    The  regional  drainage  is  w^l  established. 

"  The  soil  material  of  Texas  Ckxmty  has  been  derived  from  the  country  rocks, 
consisting  of  a  s^es  of  cherty  limestones  underlying  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  and  of  sandstones  underlying  a  portion  of  the  extreme  northern 
pari  and  small  strips  along  Big  Plney  Greek.  .  .  .  The  soil  material,  as  derived 
from  tiie  limestone  rock,  consists  of  a  mass  of  clay,  usually  red  in  color,  mixed 
with  varying  amounts  of  ch«t  fktigments,  usually  less  than  8  in.  In  diameter, 
ranging  from  practically  none  to  as  nrach  as  80  per  cent  of  the  mass.  Wha:e 
derived  from  sandstone  the  soU  material  consists  of  reddish  sandy  day,  ordi- 
narily free  firom  chert" 

Including  roui^  stony  land,  28  soil  types  of  12  series  are  mapped,  of  vThich 
the  Clarksville  gravelly  loam  and  stony  loam,  covering  88.4  and  18.7  per  cent 
of  the  area,  are  the  most  extensive  bidlTldual  types. 

Soil  survey  of  Beamfeit  Oo«iity«  N.  €.,  W.  B.  Oobb,  B.  8.  Yanatta,  L.  L. 
Bbuvklet,  S.  F.  Davidsoh,  and  F.  N.  MoDowbll  ( 17.  fir.  Depi.  Agr.,  AdD.  SheeU 
Fi^d  Oper.  Bwr.  SoUe,  1917,  pp.  40,  figs,  t,  map  1).— This  survey,  pr^Mired  in 
cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  deals  wltb 
the  soils  of  an  area  of  687,000  acres  in  eastern  North  Oarolina,  which  is  located 
on  the  lower  lying  marine  terraces  of  the  Atlantic  Ooastal  Plain,  and  is  gen- 
erally level  with  undulating  or  gently  rolling  areas  near  many  of  the  streams, 
especially  in  the  western  end  of  the  county.  The  drainage  varies  with  the 
t<^>ography  and  is  generally  poor,  artifldal  drainage  being  provided  on  nearly 
every  farm. 

The  soils  of  the  area  are  derived  from  unconsolidated  sands  and  clays  of 
sedimentary  origin.  Including  muck,  swamp,  and  tidal  marsh,  18  soil  types 
of  7  series  are  mapped. 

Soil  survey  of  Marlboro  Oouatr,  S.  €.«  O.  Van  Dunns,  W.  B.  McLsirBOff, 
W.  J.  Latimxx,  and  T.  M.  Mobbison  (17.  8.  Depi.  Agr.  Adv.  Sheets  Field  Oper. 
Bur.  Soils,  1917,  pp.  SS,  figs.  S,  map  i).--This  survey  deals  with  the  soils  of  an 
area  of  832,160  acres  in  northeastern  South  Carolina.  Marlboro  Oounty  In- 
cludes parts  of  five  topographic  belta  They  are  (1)  the  Marlboro  Plain,  (2) 
the  Sandhill  region,  induding  (a)  the  Pegues  Plateau,  <8)  the  lower  Ck)a8tal 
Plain,  or  Flatwoods,  (4)  the  River  Terraces,  and  (5)  the  Flood  Plains  of  the 
rirers.  The  surface  of  the  county  varies  from  level  to  undulating  and  hilly. 
Drainage  is  veell  established  in  the  undulating  and  hilly  sections,  but  poorly 
established  in  much  of  the  level  country. 

The  soils  are  of  residual,  old  sedimentary,  and  alluvial  origin.  *  The  soils 
€t  (be  Marlboro  and  lower  Ooastal  Plains  cover  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
county,  and  include  an  even  higher  p^centage  of  the  cultivated  area."  Includ- 
ing muck,  48  soil  types  of  21  sales  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Marlboro  sandy 
loam,  covering  16  per  cent,  and  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam,  covering  10.8  per  cent, 
are  the  most  widely  spread  individual  types. 
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Compodyoii  of  the  aoUs  of  Archer,  FranUlii,  and  Harrison  CknniAiea, 

0.  S.  FRAPS  (TejKM  Sta.  BuL  2U  U919),  pp,  «-78).— This  bulletin  continues  the 
series  prevtonriy  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  324),  and  deals  with  the  chemical  com- 
podtkm  of  samples  of  soils  from  three  counties  In  Texas,  surveys  of  whidi 
have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  818 ;  34,  p.  322). 

A  discussion  of  tlie  analyses  of  the  soils  of  Archer  €k)unty  Indicates  that  the 
■mount  of  active  plioq[>lM>ric  acid  present  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  all  crops 
witfch  can  be  grown,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vernon  fine  sandy  loam.  These 
soils  are  well  supplied  with  potash,  but  It  Is  thought  that  they  are  likely  to 
need  nitrogen  sooner  than  any  other  plant  nutrient  They  are  also  well  sup- 
plied with  lime  and  none  are  acid. 

''Many  of  the  soils  of  Franklin  County  are  low  in  phosphoric  add,  and  es- 
pedally  low  in  nitrogen.  They  are  better  supplied  with  potash.*'  Some  of  the 
soils  of  the  county  are  also  add,  indudlng  some  of  the  fine  sandy  loams,  silt 
loams,  fine  sands,  and  clays.  The  use  of  lime  is  considered  advisable  only 
OB  tlie  Wilson  loam,  Lufkin  silt  loam,  and  Sanders  clays. 

The  soQs  of  Harrison  County  were  fbund  to  be  particularly  low  In  nitrogen 
iod  pbosidioric  add,  and  many  of  them  are  add.  "They  are  also  low  in 
potash,  b«t  potash  is  not  needed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  other  fertilfaer 
coDstitiients  for  the  maintenance  of  fertility  In  this  section.  The  use  of  a 
proper  rotation,  Indudlng  a  legume  to  collect  nitrogen.  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
In  connection  with  this,  applications  of  phosphate  and  of  lime  are  advised." 

The  seeds  of  Texas  soils  for  lime,  O.  S.  Feaps  {Texas  Sta.  Bui  24S  {1919), 
fp.  5-18). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  need  of  Texas  soils  for  lime. 

It  is  stated  that  the  add  soils  of  Texas  are  located  dilefly  in  the  eastern 
put  of  the  State  and  In  the  Gulf  Coast  section  east  of  Metagorda  County.  A 
table  is  giren  sliowing  the  relative  abundance  of  add  soils  in  the  various 
eooitlet.  There  are  few  add  soils  in  tlie  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State,  and  many  othar  soils  are  rich  to  lime.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  addity 
of  Texas  sotls  which  are  add  is  generally  low,  and  that  lime  or  limestone 
AoQld  not  generally  be  used  on  these  soils  except  where  th^  are  known  to 
need  lime  for  special  purposes.  Liming  of  the  sticky  clay  soils  in  the  Gulf 
Ooast  section  and  in  eastern  Texas  has  been  found  to  facilitate  cultivation, 
lod  is  considered  necessary  where  alfalfa  is  to  be  raised.  Liming  of  add 
loans,  days,  and  day  loams  of  these  sections  is  also  considered  necessary. 

"The  use  of  lime  on  light  sandy  soils  easily  penetrated  by  water  is  not 
feaerally  advised,  on  account  of  Uie  loss  of  fertility  which  may  take  place 
fhna  nitrogen  being  washed  out  The  best  results  with  lime  should  be  secured 
la  a  rotation  of  crops,  including  a  legume  to  be  turned  under  or  graced  off  for 
tiie  porpoae  of  securing  nitrc^;en  from  the  air." 

Sou  aaalyses  {B9po96  Situation  Q4n,  Alg^rie,  1917,  pp,  ^98-501).— Analyses 
of  oa^  soils  from  the  Sahara  desert  are  briefly  discussed,  Indicating  tliat  these 
■As  eoaiAst  mostly  of  coarse  sand,  very  little  fine  sand  and  organic  matter,  and 
occasionally  an  average  amount  of  clay.  The  chemical  analyses  show  a 
marked  defldency  in  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  but  a  fairly  good  supply  of 
Mtable  potash. 

Provtsdal  soil  ssrrey,  R.  S.  Fmiow  {Ann.  Rpts.  Expert  Off.  Dept.  Afft. 
Bosfsl,  1917-18,  pp.  26,  £7).— Soil  surveys  of  Bengal  Indicate  Uiat  the  silts 
is  eastern  and  western  Bengal  are  generally  similar  in  composition,  a  high 
pota*  ccMitent  being  ttkt  most  constant  characteristic.  "There  is  general^ 
•ko  a  soffldency  of  phosphoric  add  which,  in  some  isolated  eases,  is  present 
2»  targe  fuantltleB.  There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  lime  salts  in  etstern  Bengal 
(•voaglng  about  1  par  cent),  but  there  is  generally  no  free  enrbonate  of 
ctldum.    In  western  Bengal  there  &w^ut  to  be  greater  divergencies  in  the 
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matter  of  lime,  some  soils  containing  free  calcium  carbonate  and  op  to  4  per 
cent  of  total  lime;  others,  with  no  free  lime,  contain  as  little  as  0l5  per  cent 
total  lime.  Nevertheless,  while  it  is  very  rare  to  find  tiie  percentage  of  lime 
In  eastern  Bengal  as  high  as  that  of  magnesia,  this  seems  to  be  fairly  often 
the  case  in  western  Bengal.  .  .  . 

''The  red  soils  show  comparatively  wider  differences  than  the  silts.  Those 
in  eastern  Bengal  are,  on  the  whole  .  .  .  ,  poorer  in  potash  than  the  red  soils 
of  western  Bengal.  The  other  figures  are  not  widely  dissimilar,  bat  tliere  is  a 
general  tendency  toward  a  higher  lime  content  in  western  Bengal." 

Analyses  of  the  ash  of  typical  crops  have  shown  that  Rhizoctonla  In  Jute 
is  a  potash  starvation  phenomenon.  **  Rhizoctonla  is  very  common  on  the  red 
soils  of  eastern  Bengal  but  rare  in  the  silt  soils.  The  ash  of  Jute  grown  on 
tlie  red  soils  may  contain  as  little  as  15  per  cent  of  potash,  whereas  40  per 
cent  of  potash  is  often  found  in  the  ash  of  plant  grown  on  silt  soiL  Portlier, 
potash  manuring  has  been  found  to  inhibit  Rhizoct<«ia.^ 

Soils,  W.  H.  Habrison  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  8ci.  Advice  India,  1917-18,  pp.  5,  «).— 
Soil  surveys  in  Bengal  indicate  that  the  soils  of  Bengal  are  divided  into  old 
alluvium  or  red  laterite  and  new  alluvium  or  silt,  which  difFer  widely.  The 
former  are  in  many  cases  almost  sterile  and  are  normally  very  deficient  in  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Potash  is  a  limiting  ftictor  for  certain  crops.  The  silts 
are  deficient  in  nitrogen,  but  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  lime,  pboi^oric  aeid, 
and  potash. 

Studies  on  certain  acid  soils  of  Burma  to  determine  the  power  of  these  soils 
to  absorb  lime  from  bicarbonate  soluticms  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxld  have 
shown  the  lime  absorption  to  be,  within  moderate  limits  of  dilution^  a  function 
of  the  ratio  of  lime  in  solution  to  carbon  dioxld  in  solution.  **  The  experiments 
indicated  that  the  method  adopted  furnished  a  means  of  estimating  the  Ume 
requirements  of  soils,  and  have  shown  further  that  the  absorption  by  tlie  min- 
eral and  organic  constituents  is  similar  in  character." 

SoU  svrvey  and  forest  physiography  of  Koitpo,  Sooth  Anstraliat  EL  O. 
Teaue  (Dept.  Forestry,  Univ.  Adelaide  [So.  AiwM,  BtU.  6  (1918),  pp.  19,  pl9. 
5). — This  survey  deals  with  the  soils  and  geology  of  a  forested  area  of  about 
5,000  acres  near  Adelaide,  New  South  Wales.  The  area  Is  part  of  a  broad  ma- 
ture valley  and  the  lowest  porti<ms  are  poorly  drained.  The  soils  vary  from 
loose  sand  to  fine  textured  sandy  clay  with  light  colored  sandy  loam  on  abupes 
and  ridges.  The  area  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  an  impervious,  ferruginons, 
day  subsoil.  With  reference  to  the  contoit  of  plant  nutrients  the  soils  are 
classed  as  poor. 

"  Potash,  however,  is  perhaps  slightly  above  the  average  proportion  for  soils 
of  this  grade.  .  .  .  From  a  tree-growing  consideration,  the  plant  foods  appear 
to  be  sufficient  for  most  species,  and  a  noteworthy  feature  is  evident  that  the 
soil  most  deficient  in  plant  food,  a  loose  sand,  has  yielded  the  best  volume 
results  for  Pinu9  inHgnis  in  the  forest  areas.  It  is  clear  that  textore,  drain- 
age^ and  aeration  conditions  in  this  case  prove  more  important  than  tho  <diemi- 
cal  contents  of  the  soil. 

'' Oonsiderlng  the  results  of  the  mechanical  analyses,  most  of  tiie  sohw^Is 
show  a  certain  similarity  with  the  exception  of  the  loose  sand.  In  geaesal, 
th^y  aaay  be  classed  as  moderately  stiff  sandy-clays  which  do  not  allow  of 
ready  downward  movement  of  surface  waters,  and  most  of  the  variatloiis  in 
timber  growth  and  native  vegetation  are  probaUy  attributable,  in  the  main,  to 
topographic  features  affecting  drainage  conditions." 

Obserrattons  on  soil  erosloii,  W.  Tobbanoe  (Union  8o.  Africa,  Dept.  Agr. 
BuL  4  {1919),  pp.  16,  pU.  18).— Popular  information  on  soil  erosion  in  Sooth 
AfHca  and  its  prevention  by  various  means,  includtng  terracing,  is  givmi. 
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Ctaleftl  fltndies  <^  soU  odftiTated  Im  Tariovs  w»j9«  R.  K.  KUwEifflEW 
(ftfiiftr.  Plaw««ii7l,  leir  (i^i^),  No.  t,  pp.  $35^61).— JtrvertmentM  condncted  at 
tte  iflkOT  BxperiraoBt  Station  are  reported,  in  whldi  diemieal  analysaa  weee 
■nie  of  aanqiles  of  soil  from  Mlow  flekls  for  sereral  svccesrtve  years  to  deter- 
Blue  the  effect  at  varloiui  metliods  of  cnltiTation  on  the  content  of  nitrofen, 
ptaphoric  add,  and.  organic  matter. 

It  was  foffmd  that  tbe  content  of  these  snbetancee  depended  dosely  npon  the 
BKtliod  of  treatment,  especially  as  a  result  of  manuring  and  green  manuring. 
The  ton  of  manured  plats  contained  0.058  per  cent  nitrogen  aa  against  0.046  per 
cent  in  the  soil  of  nnmannred  plats.  Green  manuring  with  lupines  without 
odier  treatment  Increased  the  nitrogen  content  to  0^)62  per  cent.  Further 
fltodies  of  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments  disclosed  a  mean  error  of  from  2 
to  3  per  cent  In  analyses. 

Bxperbnenta  on  the  maniiring  of  green  crops  carried  oat  on  tea  eatates 
(Indian  Tea  Assoc.,  SoL  Dept  Quart.  Jour.,  No.  4  (1918),  pp.  87-121,  pis.  5).— 
Bzperlments  on  fiye  different  tea  and  grass  soils  within  a  comparatively  re- 
stricted area  to  determine  whether  the  response  to  different  f^tilizers  varies 
for  the  same  type  of  fertilhsaticm  are  reported. 

I4me  was  applied  alone  In  only  two  cases,  and  In  neither  case  was  any  great 
bentf  t  derived.  The  injarloiis  effect  of  magnesia  when  added  with  anmionlum 
sulphate  was  greater  in  the  one  of  two  soils  which  had  the  higher  lime-mag- 
oeala  ratio.  Additions  of  lime  and  ammooium  sulphate  gave  better  results 
than  Ume  alone  In  one  case  and  poorer  results  In  another. 

The  effect  of  potash  manures  was  more  marked  than  that  of  either  lime  or  am- 
monium sulphate.  In  three  cases  very  poor  results  were  obtained  with  heavy 
dieontnga,  and  In  one  case  very  good  results  were  obtained.  This  difference  In 
behavior  of  potash  did  not  appear  to  be  correlated  with  any  great  difference 
la  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soils.  A  slight  Increase  in  crop  was  obtained 
hi  an  cases  from  small  dressings  of  potash. 

On  the  estates  at  whidb  the  heavy  dressings  of  potash  resulted  in  a  ftUlure, 
pboephatic  manures  w^re  found  to  be  a  success,  while  where  the  heavy  dress- 
ings of  potash  were  v^y  successful  the  effect  of  the  phosphatic  manuring  was 
aegUglble.  The  results  are  taken  to  Indicate  that  phosphatic  manuring  was 
BM>re  sEiicoesBfnl  on  grassland  than  on  abandoned  tea  land,  and  that  the  In- 
creasea  due  to  lime,  anmionlum  suli^iate,  and  small  dressings  of  phosphate 
era  not  markedly  different 

IFertillaer  experiments],  L.  O.  Hablow  (Ann.  Rpt.  800.  Agr.  Nova  Scotia, 
J9I8,  pt.  1,  pp.  151,  1S2). — ^Pot  experiments  with  com  showed  that  the  best 
resolta  were  obtained  with  stable  manure  and  basic  slag  used  together.  Basic 
staig  alone  also  gave  good  results  on  muck  soiL  Rock  phosphate  gave  good 
resolts  when  combined  with  such  organic  materials  as  manure  and  kelp,  but 
an  results  alone.  An  eocperlment  with  byi;>roduct  lime,  containing  68.4  per  cent 
calctam  carbonate  and  traces  of  alkali,  on  upland  loam  soil  with  cabbage  and 
oats  showed  that  this  material  was  very  beneflciaL 

Fertiliser  tests  on  the  old  experimental  field  at  Sappemeer  In  the  years 
ISSl  to  1015,  A.  O.  Muu>EB,  0.  Meusi,  and  J.  Hudio  (VerOoff.  Landhouiok. 
Omdersoek.  Rijkslandlfouwproefsta,  INetherlandsl,  No.  tt  (1918),  pp.  127-^170, 
JIfa  S). — ^Tests  of  stable  manure  alone ;  complete  fertilisation  with  nitrogen  In 
ttm  torm  of  either  sodium  nitrate  or  ammonium  sulphate;  complete  fertilisa- 
tloa  exc^  one  of  potash,  phosphoric  add,  or  nitrogen ;  half  stable  numure  and 
Wf  artificial  fertilizers ;  and  one  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  or  potash  alone 
SB  peat  soil  with  oats,  potatoes,  beans  and  rye  extending  from  1881  to  191S, 
Induaive.  are  reported. 
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It  Is  generally  omduded  that  peat  99II  rich  in  hnmna  is  not  injured  bj 
alternate  f^rtilliatlan  with  add  and  alkaline  artificial  fertilisers,  and  that 
it  can  remain  in  a  highly  prodnctlTe  state  under  s«ich  treatment  for  85 
years  and  be  even  more  iirodnctlTe  than  by  continuous  treatment  with  stable 
manure.  Exclusively  add  fertlticatlon  without  additions  of  lime  reduces  tbe 
productiveness  of  the  solL  Stable  manure  akme  showed  no  advantage  ofer 
artificial  fertilisers.  A  combination  of  stable  manure  and  artificial  fertfllxer 
<Nr  an  alternating  use  of  the  two  gave  as  little  profit 

On  the  basis  of  the  nutritive  needs  of  the  crops  potatoes,  rye,  and  oats.  It  Is 
concluded  that  none  of  the  three  main  constituents,  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  potash,  of  artificial  fertilizers  can  be  omitted  without  injuring  prodK- 
tion.  It  was  found  that  the  use  of  stable  manure  caused  a  good  crop  nft  po- 
tatoes tbe  first  year,  but  that  the  following  crop,  rye  or  oats,  was  usually 
undernourished.  Complete  fertilization  with  nitrogen  as  sodium  nitrate  gnve 
the  best  all-around  resulta 

An  experiment  in  nitrogen  losses,  L.  C.  Harlow  (Aim,  Rpt.  Bee.  Agr.  New 
Scotia,  1918,  pt,  1,  pp.  152-154). — Experiments  on  an  uncropped  red  sand  soil, 
practically  destitute  of  organic  matter,  to  which  manure  was  added,  alone  and 
with  each  of  the  materials  burnt  lime,  ground  limestone,  and  gypsum,  showed 
a  loss  of  nitrogen  in  all  cases  except  where  the  ground  lidlestone  was  used 
with  the  manure.  Burnt  lime  reduced  nitrogen  loss  to  one-third  of  that  o^ 
earring  where  the  manure  was  added  alone. 

Prodnction  costs  of  Chilean  nitrate,  J.  Mabco  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Enifin. 
CKem.y  11  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  780,  781). — Data  are  reported  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing Chilean  nitrate  with  reference  to  competition  with  synthetic  nitrogen. 

The  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  of  the  raw  product  to  the  extraction 
plant  Is  estimated  at  from  79  cts.  to  $1.40  per  short  ton.  The  cost  of  extraction 
per  riiort  ton  is  90  cts.  to  $1.81,  of  which  the  principal  factora  are  labor  90, 
fuel  00,  and  technical  control  less  than  1  per  cent  The  costs  of  transportation 
from  tlie  extraction  plant  and  placing  on  board  ship  are  about  $18  per  short  too 
of  commercial  nitrate.  The  administration  costs  are  approximately  88  cts. 
to  00  cts.  per  short  ton  of  raw  materiaL 

**  Tedmlcal  control  and  advice  have  been  practically  forgotten  in  the  Chilean 
nitrate  industry  on  account  of  the  control  of  the  nitrate  markets  which  the 
Chilean  Industry  has  heretofore  maintained.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
technical  control  and  advice  will  lower  costs.  Some  plants,  for  example,  now 
extract  no  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  contained  in  the  material,  while 
others,  in  exceptional  cases,  get  as  high  as  72  per  cent  There  Is,  however,  a 
change  taking  place  In  this  respect  Chemists  and  other  technically  trained 
men  aro  being  engaged  in  research  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  Increase 
in  the  percentage  extracted  and  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fu^  used.** 

Equilibrium  studies  upon  the  Bncfaer  process,  J.  B.  Feeguson  and  P.  D. 
V,  Mawning  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  11  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  9i$-950, 
figs.  S). — Experiments  on  the  Bucher  process  of  nitrogen  fixation,  using  pure 
chemicals  and  mixtures  of  pure  nitrogen  and  carbon  monoxld  in  known  pro- 
portions, are  reported.  Curves  are  deduced  showing  (1)  the  relation  between 
the  oarbob  monoxid  content  of  the  furnace  gases  and  the  yield  of  cyanid,  and 
(2)  the  relation  between  the  carlnm  dloxld  content  of  the  furnace  gases  and 
the  yield  of  cyanid,  both  at  two  temperatures.  These  indicate  that  under  certain 
conditions  producer  gas  may  be  used  in  the  process,  and  that  the  dissociation  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  probably  one  of  the  controlling  chemical  reactions. 

Pbtash  recorery  at  cement  plants,  A.  W.  G.  Wilson  {Jour.  See.  Chew. 
Indus.,  S8  {1919),  No.  15.  pp.  SUT-^18T)  .^Th\B  article  deals  briefly  with 
methods  and  cost  of  potash  recovery  in  cement  plants. 
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Varkms  potasia  ferttUaan  om  corn,  L.  O.  Hablow  {Anm.  Bpt,  Sec  Agr, 
Vow  Scolki,  IBIS,  pi.  i,  pp.  IS^-ISS), —Pot  eiperiinent8>  to  compare  nepbellne 
lock  and  hlgb  and  low-grade  flue  dust  with  potaaBlum  chlorld  as  sotiroeB  of 
potaab  for  com  on  white  sand  soil  misoed  with  raw  peat,  showed  that  the 
three  materials,  while  not  comparable  to  potassium  chloric,  have  a  value  as 
•oiffoeB  of  potash.  The  ground  nephellne  rock  appeared  considerably  superior 
to  theftue  dusts. 

The  piMwpluito  nodnles  of  Orerijssel  and  the  phospliorite  meal  obialned 
therefrom  as  a  direct  f ertiiiser»  D.  KsinmL  and  M.  J.  van't  Kmu¥s  ( Verslag. 
LaitMomwk,  Ondereo^c  lUjkslandbamvproefsta,  iNetherlundih  No.  29  (1919), 
pp,  167-177). — Tliis  article  r^;x>rts  studies  on  the  origin,  occurrence,  form, 
chemical  cmi^MSition,  and  solubility  In  water  containing  carbon  dloxld  of  the 
so-called  pho^)hortte  meal  obtained  by  grinding  natural  phoi^hate  nodules 
occirlng  naturally  in  Oyerijssel,  Holland. 

It  was  found  that  the  pbo&p^otic  add  of  this  meal  was  only  about  70  per 
cent  as  sohible  In  water  containing  carbon  dloxld  as  that  of  Algerian  phoq;»hate. 
An  advantage  of  the  phoi^horite  meal  is  its  small  content  of  calcium  carbonate. 
It  has  a  r^atively  high  Iron  content.  It  contains  about  12  per  cent  phosphoric 
add  soluble  in  strong  acids,  of  which  40  to  50  per  cent  Is  soluble  in  2  per  cent 
dtrie  add* 

Studies  <»  the  speed  of  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  Thomas 
BMal  and  some  other  phosphates  by  coBtinnous  eztracHon  with  water 
coatalBtBS  carbon  dloxld,  J.  Q.  Maschhavft  (VerBlag,  Landbouwk.  Onderzoek, 
BifkUandlfamwproefgta.  iNetkerlandt},  No.  9S  (1919),  pp.  57-84,  pi*.  1,  flg$.  4)'— 
An  apparatus  for  conducting  the  continuous  extraction  experiinents  Is  described. 
Besults  of  detraction  eq;)erlments  with  different  phosphates  are  r^>orted,  and 
compared  with  the  results  of  extraction  with  2  per  cent  citric  acid  and  of  inter- 
mltteat  extraction  with  water  containing  carbon  dloxld,  and  with  the  known 
aTallahllitles  of  the  phosphates  from  cropping  experiments. 

The  results  appear  to  be  contradictory,  and  it  is  concluded  that  new  and  more 
exact  fertiliser  experiments  are  necessary  before  it  can  be  assumed  that  speed 
of  sotubility  is  a  good  measure  of  the  availability  of  a  phosphate. 

Varioss  phosphate  fertilisers  on  elover,  L.  C.  Hablow  (Ann.  RpU  Sec, 
Agr.  Nova  ScoUa,  1918,  pt.  i,  pp.  1$6-158). — Comparative  fertilizer  experiments 
with  filter  press  mud  from  sugar  refineries,  basic  slag  containing  12.8  per  cent 
dtrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  basic  slag  containing  2  per  cent  citrate 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  on  white  sand  soil  mixed  with  raw  peat  and  growing 
dova*,  showed  that  the  filter  press  mud  gave  nearly  as  good  results  as  add 
phosphate,  and  that  the  nitrogen  present  in  it  took  the  place  of  that  in  sodium 
nitrate  to  a  large  extent.  The  first-mentioned  basic  slag  gave  as  good  yields 
of  dover  as  add  phosphate,  but  those  from  the  second  basic  slag  were  in  no 
way  comparable. 

An  experiment  on  the  solnfoilltj  of  roek  phosphate,  L.  C.  Harlow  {Ann, 
Bpt.  Sec.  Agr.  Nova  ScoUa,  1918,  pt.  1,  p.  16^).— -Studies  on  the  dtrate  solubil- 
ity of  rode  phosphate  which  had  been  calcined  with  finely  ground  gypsum 
negative  results  due  to  calcination.  The  rock  phos];^ate  was,  however, 
3BS  soluble  when  calcined  alone  than  when  calcined  with  gypsum. 

bperlments  with  snlphnr  and  rock  phosphate,  L.  G.  Habix)w  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Sec  Agr.  If  ova  Scotia,  1918,  pt.  i,  pp.  158-16M,  pi.  1). — Pot  experiments  with 
do?er  and  oats  on  virgin  s<^  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sulphur 
w  the  solubility  of  the  plbovphaie  of  raw  rock  phosphate  showed  that  the  crop 
tUled  where  sulphur  was  used,  except  when  lime  was  also  added.  It  was  found 
ftst  the  stUpihnr  was  changed  to  sulphuric  add  in  the  soil  to  quite  an  extent, 
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and  tbe  failtire  of  the  crops  is  attributed  t»  thia  cause.  Baw^wet,  tiie  pv- 
centage  of  citrate  soluble  pho^>horic  acid  was  not  increased  where  snipbur  was 
added. 

Phosphorites  and  sii|ierphoapluites  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enl- 
phvr  indnstrjr«  L.  Tdielli  (Chem.  Newt,  118  {1919),  No.  3070,  pp.  75-76).— 
This  article  deals  with  the  utilization  of  ttie  sulphurous  add  escaping  from  sul- 
phur smelting  furnaces  by  combining  it  with  insoluble  mineral  pbosphntes,  with 
a  Tiew  to  obtaining  superphosphates.  The  work  of  otiiers  bearing  on  tlie  flal>- 
Ject  is  reviewed,  and  experiments  reported  which  i^owed  in  a  general  waj  that 
''sulphurous  anhydrid  only  reacts  at  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  phosphorite, 
producing  e(q>eclally  the  bibasic  salt,  and  that  this  is  the  limit  of  tbe  action 
...  It  is  clearly  erident  that  one  can  not  reckon  on  an  eventual  con- 
version of  suli^urous  anhydrid  into  sulphuric  anhydrid  by  the  action  of  porous 
phosphorites  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  If  such  an  action  is  produced  it  is 
limited  to  the  surface,  as  occurs  when  oxid  of  calcium  is  used.  It  is  therefore 
useless  to  examine  the  considerable  and  numerous  difficulties  whi<di  woold 
offer  themselves  to  the  practical  realization  of  this  process,  which  has  no 
chance  of  success.** 

The  action  of  Ume  In  the  soil,  J.  Hughes  (Jour.  Bath  and  Wett  amd 
South.  CoutUies  £foc  6.  ser.,  IS  {1918-19),  pp.  54-45). —Experiments  <m  the 
action  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  Rothamsted  Woburn,  and  Herefordshire  moUs 
are  summarized. 

It  was  found  that  caustic  lime,  when  mixed  with  air-dried  red  hop-yard  soil 
and  loam  soil,  was  converted  into  carbonate  mudi  more  slowly  than  when  the 
soils  were  moist  With  reference  to  the  relative  solabllit>'  of  cmaitkc  lime 
and  calcium  carbonate,  it  was  found  that  '^caustic  lime  dissolves  readily  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water  compared  with  carbonate  of  lime.  .  .  . 
A  larger  quantity  of  cold  boiled  distilled  water  is  required  to  dissolve  one  part 
of  carbonate  of  lime  than  is  the  case  with  the  unboiled  cold  distilled  water, 
because  distilled  water,  as  it  comes  from  the  condenser,  contains  a  varying 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  increases  the  solvent  action  of  the  water.** 

The  general  results  of  experiments  at  Woburn  indicated  that  ^though  tbe 
aiq;>lication  of  magnesia  to  soils  deficient  in  this  ingredient  may  increase  the 
yield  of  wheat,  more  economical  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  alkalinity  of 
the  soil  be  increased  by  the  application  of  lime,  either  in  small  quantity  as 
finely  ground  caustic  lime  at  about  10  cwt  per  acre,  or  as  finely  ground  <dialk 
or  limestone  in  larger  proportion,  namely,  1  to  2  tons  per  acre.  .  .  . 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  saftiy  assumed  that  where  the  perc^tage  of  lime 
is  less  than  that  of  magnesia  lime  in  some  form  is  requisite.  Also,  that  when 
the  percentage  of  lime  exceeds  that  of  magnesia  but  is  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
the  air-dried  soil,  the  application  of  lime  is  generally  desirable  and  lik^ 
to  be  attended  with  beneficial  results.** 

In  studies  of  the  relations  between  lime  and  magnesia  in  11  spedaUy  selected 
Herefordshire  soils,  lime  and  magnesia  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  were  de- 
termined in  all  of  the  soils,  carbon  dioxid  in  the  2  soils  Nos«  5  and  7  that  coo- 
tained  the  most  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorin  in  the  soils  containing 
the  moitt  magnesia.  It  was  found  that  magnesia  was  in  excess  of  the  lime  In 
8  of  the  11  soils,  and  that  in  the  soils  containing  the  most  lime  the  percentage  of 
carbon  dioxid  was  not  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  lime. 

It  is  concluded  that  "(1)  the  lime  in  these  soils  exists  partly  as  carbonate, 
which  is  available  as  plant  food,  and  partly  as  silicate  of  lime,  which  is  not  so 
readily  available;  (2)  the  magnesia  exists  not  as  carbonate,  sulphate,  or 
chlorid,  but  as  silicate,  in  which  state  it  is  not  likely  to  be  readily  available 
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ettber  as  plant  food  or  as  a  nitrifying  agent  in  the  soil;  (8)  it  is  not  the  ex- 
em  of  magnesia  In  certain  of  these  soils  but  the  deficiency  of  lime  Uiat 
hat  caused  the  crop  resnlts  on  sach  soils  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  <4)  all  the 
soOs,  witii  the  exeq^tiCHi  [of]  6  and  7,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  ai>pll- 
ctHoQ  of  lime;  and  (5)  as  all  these  red  sandstone  soils  contain  only  a  moderate 
amoont  of  Tegetable  matter  in  the  form  of  humus,  lime  would  be  more  suitably 
Hpplied  in  the  form  of  finely  ground  limestone  or  chalk,  or  as  precipitated 
eutooate  of  lime  from  water  works  or  paper  manufactories,  than  as  freshly 
qoiddime,  which  would  tend  to  bum  up  or  too  rapidly  oxidise  the 
wliich  cofistitvtes  such  a  valuable  ingredient  of  all  fertile  8Qil&" 

The  cartMMuitifA  of  bami  lime  In  soils,  W.  H.  MagIktibb  {Soil  Sci,,  7 
U^JS),  No,  S,  pp,  S2S-45S,  figi.  i6).— This  paper  reviews  the  work  of  others 
bearing  on  the  subject,  reports  preliminary  chemical  studies  of  the  carbonation 
sf  calcium  oxid  and  calcium  hydrate  without  introducing  the  factor  of  tlie  in- 
ilwnce  verted  by  soils,  and  vegortB  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  begun 
tt  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  and  finished  at  Cornell  University  on  car- 
bonatiott  sobseqnent  to  the  application  of  lime  to  soils. 

^The  experiments  as  a  whole  point  to  certain  definite  facts  which  have 
practical  application.  Among  these  are  the  following:  GaO  and  Ga  (OH)t  in 
2  to  4-ton  aiHiUcations  will  revert  to  the  carbonate  more  rapidly  when  left 
oo  the  soil  surface  than  when  mixed  with  a  dry  mulch  or  the  moist  solL  If 
an  oxid  or  hydrate  application  is  left  on  the  soil  surface  for  several  days 
prior  to  inworking,  the  treatment  is  in  effect  an  application  of  finely  divided 
OaOCW.  Surface  application  of  oxid  and  hydrate  will,  for  the  most  part,  revert 
to  the  carbonate  more  rapidly  during  humid  atmospheric  conditions. 

"If  tlie  oxid  or  the  hydrate  is  incorporated  within  the  upper  aone  of  the  soil, 
prior  to  a  more  thoroui^  dissemination  throughout  the  soil,  the  conoentration 
thus  effected  will  bring  abont  in  the  treated  zone  a  temporary  and  partial 
itemization  which  may  have  certain  beneficial  results.  The  avidity,  or  af- 
flBity,  of  OaO  la  for  moisture,  and  when  this  is  furnished  by  the  aerial  and  soil 
ttmoai^ieres  and  by  soil  moisture,  there  is  no  tendency  to  effect  any  chemical 
diiiategratloo  of  soil  organic  matter.  Neither  CaO  nor  Oa(OH)a  can  be  con- 
sidered as  chemically  destructive  of  soil  organic  matter  when  used  in  the  man- 
ner and  In  the  amounts  to  be  considered  as  practical  applications." 

FIdd  eKperlmoits  with  by-product  lime  aJid  marls  containing  niagnesi«« 
Tacks  {Hannover.  Land  u.  ForHw.  Ztg„  19 IS,  No.  8-4;  abi.  i»  Zentbl  Agr. 
Gkam^  48  (1919),  No.  ^,  pp.  129^135;  Jour.  800.  Chem.  Indu$.,  S8  (1919),  No. 
14,  p  S€7A). — Field  experiments  with  different  crops  on  newly  cultivated  moor 
aad  heath  soila  Indicated  that  thoe  is  no  particular  value  in  the  higtx  magnesium 
content  of  by-product  lime.  Its  value  lies  in  its  content  of  basic  materials, 
la  all  cases  It  gave  smaller  results  than  finely  ground  Ume  marl,  even  though 
it  was  finely  ground.  The  price  of  by-product  lime  is  also  considered  much  too 
Id^  in  comparison  with  other  liming  agents. 

A  dSBmlcal  ImTestigMltoa  oi  the  mussel  nwd  deposits  along  the  north 
■Wore  of  Nora  Scoda,  L.  C.  Hablow  (Ann.  Bpt.  Sec,  Agr.  Nova  Scotia,  1918, 
9^  1,  pp.  141-14^)* — ^The  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  13  samples  of  mussel 
■ad  deposits  are  r^;K>rted  which  indicate  that  their  value  as  sources  of  fer- 
tlBaer  material  varies  considerably  with  different  deposits.  It  Is  concluded 
that  the  value  of  these  muds  does  not  warrant  the  expense  of  transporting 
flMn  any  distance  Inland. 

Vertlliaers  (Aknanaeh  Boo.  SuUan.  Agr.,  2  {1918),  pp.  219-25S,  pi,  i,  fig*. 
1^— -This  article  deals  in  general  with  the  production,  composition,  and  man- 
Mr  and  extent  of  use  of  natural  and  artificial  fertilisers  In  Bgypt. 
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General  r^gnlattons  govemlBg  licensees  engaged  in  tbe  ImrineM  of  Un- 
pmting  manofactoring,  storing,  or  dlstribnting  fertilisers  and  festUiaer 
Ingredients  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr,,  Off.  Sec.  Circ  US  (1919),  pp,  ^).--Tlie  text  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  tbe  President  under  tbe  Food  Control  Act  of 
1917  is  given. 

AaBICTJLTTJBAL  BOTAHT. 

Fnndamental  qnestions  in  tbe  study  of  Togetations,  H.  Gams  {VrU§uikr. 
Naiurf.  QeteU.  ZUrich,  6S  (1918),  No.  5-vf,  pp.  B98^$,  fig*.  7).— IMb  ia  a 
critical  review,  witb  extensive  blbliograpby,  of  tbe  concepts  and  metlM>dolog]r 
employed  in  tbe  study  of  plants  in  societies,  bere  designated  as  bioeenelogy 
(Blocoenologie)  as  opposed  to  tbe  study  of  plants  as  individuals,  designated  as 
idiobiology  (Idioblologie). 

Some  western  species  of  Ijathyras,  C.  V.  Pipbb  (Proa  Biol.  8oe.  IFoai^  Si 
{1918),  pp.  189-196). —In  connection  witb  economic  investigation  of  Latigmia, 
some  western  species  bave  been  critically  studied.  Several  of  tbese  riiow  wide 
variation  In  cbaracters  of  tbe  leaflets,  stipules,  and  toddrils.  Puiteaeenee  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  stable  cbaracter.  New  species  noted  Include  L.  oohropetaldu 
and  L.  peckii;  new  subspecies,  L.  ochropetalUM  holoekiortu  and  L.  oorteoest 
aridus;  and  new  combinations,  L.  nuttaUU  idnceolatui,  L.  paueiflonu  utahentUt 
L.  pauci/lorus  sehaffneri,  and  L.  pauoifiorui  brownU. 

Report  of  tbe  committee  on  generic  types  of  the  Botanical  Sodetjr  of 
America,  A.  S.  Hitchcock  (Science,  n.  ier.,  49  (1919) ,  No.  1266,  pp.  S66-3S€). — 
Tbis  report,  submitted  at  tbe  Baltimore  meeting  of  tbe  Botanical  Sodaty  of 
America,  contains  tbe  regulations  proposed  for  fixing  generic  types. 

Recent  studies  on  CEnothera,  B3.  Lehmann  (Ztiohr.  Boi.,  10  {1918)9  No.  9, 
pp.  5i7-^51).— Tbis  Is  a  bibllograpbical  review  of  recent  atudies  and  opinioBS 
regarding  tbe  origin,  meaning,  and  transmlssioo  of  diaracters  observed  ia 
species  of  (Enotbenu 

Reciprocal  hybrids  between  Bp<ilo1>lvm  roaevai  and  B.  p«rvttorana«  BL 
Lbhuann  (Zt9Chr.  Bot,  10  (1918),  No.  9,  pp.  497-611,  fUf.  7).--TbU  ia  an  ac- 
count of  studies,  wblcb  are  to  be  extended,  on  reciprocal  hybrids  betwoeu 
E.  ro$eutn  and  E.  parviflorum. 

The  significance  of  foliar  glands  in  peacii,  O.  Oamfsill  {AtU  B.  AoosdL 
I4me0i,  6.  9or.,  Rend.  CI  Sei.  FU.,  Mot.  e  Nat.,  tl  (1918),  I,  No.  11,  pp.  414^ 
413). — ^In  a  preliminary  note  tbe  author  discusses  foliar  inlands  as  of  probable 
use  in  connection  witb  tbe  det^mlnation  of  genetical  relationrtiips  among  cer- 
tain stone  fruits. 

Physiological  characters  of  summer  and  winter  anniials»  partimlariy 
eerMOs,  G.  Gassneb  (ZUchr.  Bot.,  10  (1918),  No.  8,  pp.  il7-4M,  pit.  M,  Mf%.  7>. — 
This  is  a  detailed  account  of  study  during  several  years  on  annuals,  particularly 
rye  and  bariey,  as  related  to  tbe  influence  of  cold  and  of  temperature  variatloiis 
and  of  other  factors,  Including  hereditary  tendencies. 

Light  and  growth. — ^m,  The  eiq^anation  of  phototrof^ssi,  A.  H.  Blilauw 
(Meded.  Landbouxohoog$ch.  {Wagmk^gen^,  16  (1919),  No.  6-6,  pp.  87-4^4,  pla. 
6,  fig*.  7). — In  a  continuation  of  worlc  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  pi  120>« 
tlM  author  bas  given  attention  to  phases  of  pbototropism  as  studied  dil^y  t» 
Fhyoomgce*  niten*,  HeUanthu*  globotus,  Pepidium  wUivum,  Rapkanui  oaiHmo^ 
Bkiapii  alba,  and  Avena  iativa. 

Tbe  evidences  obtained  are  considered  to  indicate  tliat  fribototropism  as  seen 
In  cases  of  unilateral  Illumination  is  a  manifestation  of  localised  growth  re- 
sponse to  light  influence.  The  light  reaction  seems  to  be  confined  to  sones, 
particularly  cells  or  certain  parts  of  cells.  It  is  thought  that  recognitieB  et  ttis 
claim  as  a  fact  eliminates  tbe  problem  regarding  pbototropism  as  such,  this 
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phnonenoQ  betais  stmplj  a  secondary  pbenomenon  to  wbidi  growth  reaction  la 
primary. 

Tfte  inflvence  of  Mc^t  on  growth  Ib  coleopCilea  of  Arena  aativa,  H.  Siebf 
{iU^a^r.  Bct^  19  {1918},  No.  11,  pp.  e^l-7t9,  flg».  16).— Noting  the  view,  fre- 
QOiDtty  stated,  but  oppoaed  by  resnlta  obtained  by  Yogt  (E.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  129) 
and  by  Blaanw  (B.  8.  R.,  8&,  pu  129),  namely  that  growth  is  favored  by  dark- 
ncflB  and  checked  by  ll^t,  the  author  haa  carried  out  some  related  work  whidi 
is  here  detailed. 

It  was  ftNmd  that  In  the  coleoptile  of  A.  Boiiva  growth  was  fbrat  increased 
}ff  iaereaae  of  iHnmlnatlon,  and  that  this  was  foUowed  by  a  decrease  in  growth. 
With  high  or  low  ranges  of  intensity  of  illumination,  the  curves  become  some- 
wiiat  cnmpUcated. 

Aa  a  general  reanit  of  this  work  it  is  stated,  with  discussion,  that  the  final 
kngth  of  the  coleoptile  depends  upon  the  intensity  and  the  time  of  escposure  to 
UsM  In  SQdi  a  way  tbat  the  longer  the  least  effective  of  the  light  intensities  is 
Applied,  and  the  smaller  the  snm  of  illumination  intensHiee,  the  larger  Is  the 
resnlthig  coleoptile. 

The  action  of  vegetable  enayms  on  some  organic  snbstanoes,  G.  Oiami- 
riAM  and  0.  Raveh  if  a  (AM  R.  Aeoad.  lAmcei,  5.  ter.,  Bend.  01  8ei.  FU.,  Mai.  e 
V9t^  rt  (1918),  //»  Vo.  9-10,  pp.  t9$-S09).--ln  the  present  note^  the  authors 
hife  aommarlzed  facts  considered  as  signillcant  which  they  have  set  forth  tn 
utides  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  89,  p.  626).  They  present  also  data  claimed 
to  give  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  plants  possess  in  certain  accessory  sub- 
staaeea  the  means  adequate  to  eliminate  organic  refuse. 

Blharlgsll^i  of  tissues  and  its  ^Tect  on  enaym  activity*  W.  W.  Boirxfs 
{Am.  MU90wri  Boi.  Oard.,  5  {1918),  No.  ^  pp.  995-899). —ThlB  Is  a  review, 
wltli  eopious  bibliography,  of  the  literature  of  plant  response  to  anaesthetics, 
Mkrwed  by  an  aococmt  of  experteental  investigations. 

The  data  obtained  lead  to  the  concluKi<m  that  the  presence  of  a  colloidal 
ea^no-protein  complex  or  of  solid  organic  matter,  socfa  as  meal  or  flour  from 
tSaaoes,  may  introduce  a  source  of  material  error.  The  aq;)eriments  with  bar* 
ley  hidicate  that  inhibiting  ensym  action,  after  freeing  the  substrate  from  in- 
sotaMe  <Hrganic  matter,  tends  to  give  more  concordant  results.  The  results 
obraiaed  tend  aa  a  whole  to  confirm  the  view  that  anesthetics  exert  a  somewhat 
dfract  tnflnenee  upon  the  subsequent  activities  of  plant  enzyms. 

toAes  on  aathocyania  metabolism  based  on  etiemical  eliaracters  of  the 
anthocyanin  sronp,  K.  Noactk  (Ziaoftr.  Boi.,  10  {1918),  No.  19,  pp.  S61-688)^-- 
A  qratematic  and  detailed  account  is  gjLyen  of  work  d<me  in  connection  with 
fWlfoawn  eompactmm  and  species  and  varieties  of  Pwonia;  the  physiological 
dSBlflcanoe  of  isomerisation  in  rdation  to  anthocyanin ;  and  diromogens  yields 
tag  coloring  matters  resembling  antliocyanin. 

Aatbocyan  and  respiratory  exchanges  in  leaves,  G.  Nkwlas  {Compt. 
ftead.  Acod.  8ei.  [PoHa],  197  (1918),  No.  S,  pp.  1S0-1SS).—Ab  a  result  of  work 
tee  with  a  number  of  plants  indicated,  the  author  states  that  leaves  which  are 
KMeaed  by  conditions  that  may  be  called  accidental,  or  which,  being  red 
wUe  young,  turn  green  later,  have  a  respiratory  intensity  higher  than  that  of 
sram  leaves  of  the  same  species ;  while  leaves  which  are  normally  red  have  a 
ittplratory  intensity  less  than  that  of  green  leaves  of  the  same  kind.  In 
lEMral,  the  resi^ratory  quotient  Is  low«r  In  red  thnn  in  green  leaves. 

Hie  r^atlon  between  anthocyanin  formation  and  respiratory  oxidation  is 
aU  to  be  tedlrect.  Involving  the  activity  of  other  substances  produced,  indud- 
felg  organic  acids. 

On  tnmspiraAi<»  from  leaf-stomata,  H.  JaarBsrs  {PhU.  Mag.  and  Jour. 
^i.9er.,S6  {1918),  No.  tM,  pp.  4$l-4$4),-'ThiM  is  a  r^ly  to  the  discussion 
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by  Larmor  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  ik  081),  toftther  wtth  a  brief 
rejoinder  by  that  author. 

Developmental  history  of  the  le«f,  O.  ScHttEPP  (Vrtlf$chr.  Natmrf,  OmeU, 
Zurich,  6S  {1918),  No.  1-2,  pp.  99-105,  fig9.  5).— Describinir  the  different  dsrrel- 
opmental  phases  of  elements  of  maple  {Acer  psmidoplatanus)  leaves,  the  author 
claims  that  bud  formation  is  a  reaction  to  unfavorable  condlti<Mis  as  regards 
nutriment. 

The  developmental  history  of  budding,  O.  ScHttKPP  {VrUfWhr,  Natmrf, 
OeselL  Zurich,  6S  (1918),  No.  1-^,  pp.  100-115,  Hgs.  ^).--Data  have  been  eol- 
leeted  from  studies  of  different  plants  in  regard  to  the  development  and  ar- 
rangement of  buds  and  resulting  shoots. 

IMlinor  teratologlcal  phenomena,  G.  Lakon  {ZUchr.  Pfkmsmkrmmh^  26 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  Jk6-Jk8,  fig9.  5).— A  double  tomato  fruit  is  discusaed  as  to 
structure  and  relations. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  study  of  leaf  cast,  P.  J.  Pvjiuul  {BrateriOt 
8er.  Bat.,  16  {1918),  No.  n,  pp.  71-8S,  flffs.  6).— -A  study  of  Rhamnu$  oiaiema 
and  of  lAguHrum  japonicum  is  described. 

Excess  of  water  is  said  to  cause  or  accelerate  leaf  cast  This  is  said  to  be 
due  directly  to  the  getatinization  of  histological  elements  in  tlie  absdos  Bone 
of  the  leaf  stem,  which  may  be  noted  previously  in  Ligustrum  but  not  In 
Rhamnus.  It  may  appear  that  a  function  which  Is  normal  or  quaal  aonnal  In 
the  leaf  undergoes  modification  in  the  presence  of  water. 

Criteria  of  ripeness  In  beets,  J.  Bebnatskt  {Zt9chr,  PfianxenkramM^  M 
{1916),  No.  1,  pp.  S7-46f  figs.  4). — ^Among  the  criteria  of  ripeness  in  beets  Is 
mentioned  sensitivity  to  disease  originating  exteriorly  or  interiorly  to  the 
plant  A  certain  relation  is  claimed  to  exist  between  ripening  of  the  root  and 
the  presence  of  Botrytls. 

The  physiologically  add  and  alkaline  salts  and  their  Importaaco  In  the 
explanation  of  soil  sickness,  J.  H.  Aberbon  (Cultura,  29  {1917) ^  No,  S41,  pp. 
21-43,  pis.  10). — ^This  concludes  the  contribution  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B^  86, 
p.  614).  Soil  sickness  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  nitrous  salts  in  the 
soil  resulting  from  the  activity  of  BaeUhu  nitroius. 

The  cause  of  soil  rickness,  B.  Sjolleica  {Culture,  29  {1917),  No,  641,  pp, 
664-669;  60  {1918),  No.  656,  pp.  166-165). —Theee  two  contributions  cooatltiite 
mainly  a  critical  review  of  the  work  and  views  of  Aberson  as  noted  above. 

The  Inflneace  of  electrolytes  on  the  eleetriflcatlon  and  the  rate  <if  dUTn- 
sion  of  water  throngh  colloidal  membranes,  J.  Loeb  {Jour,  Oen.  PhfH^  J 
{1919),  No.  6,  pp.  717-745,  figs,  9).— As  a  result  of  tlds  work,  noted  here  for  its 
bearing  on  the  behavior  of  plant  membranes,  the  author  states  that  when  pore 
water  is  s^mrated  by  a  collodion  membrane  from  a  watery  solution  of  an  elec- 
trolyte the  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  is  influenced  by  electrical  forces  as  well 
as  by  gas  pressure. 

Water  is  in  this  case  attracted  by  the  solute  as  if  the  molecules  of  water 
were  charged  dectrically,  the  sign  of  the  charge  of  the  water  particles  as  w^l 
as  the  strength  of  the  attractive  force  being  expressed  Yay  two  rules.  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  first  of  these,  solutions  of  neutral  salts  possessing  a  univalent  or 
bivalent  cation  influence  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  through  a  collodion 
membrane,  as  if  the  virater  particles  were  charged  positively  and  were  attracted 
by  the  anion  and  repdled  by  the  cation  of  the  electrolyte.  The  attractive  and 
r^ulsive  action  Increases  with  the  number  of  charges  of  the  ion  and  dimlnliaies 
Inversely  with  a  quantity  here  designated  arbitrarily  as  the  radius  of  the  Ion. 
The  same  rule  is  said  to  apply  to  alkali  solutions. 

According  to  the  second  rule,  solutions  of  neutral  or  add  saKa  possessing  a 
trivalent  or  tetravalent  cation  influence  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  water  throu^  a 
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coUodton  membrane  as  If  the  parttdes  of  water  were  charged  negatively  and 
wer«  attracted  by  the  cation  and  repelled  by  the  anion  of  the  electrolyte.  Sola- 
ttow  of  adds  obey  the  same  mle,  the  high  electrostatic  effect  of  tiie  hydrogen  Ion 
Mug  die  pnaunably  to  its  small  ionic  radios.  It  is  claimed  that  expaiments 
«  eieetrieal  osmose  prore  ^e  correctness  of  the  assumption. 

A  metiiod  Is  given  by  whidi  the  strength  of  the  attractive  electric  force  of 
eteetrolytes  on  the  molecnles  of  water  can  be  ronghly  estimated,  the  results  of 
MisiiraaeDts  so  made  being  in  agreement  with  the  above  rules.  A  tentative 
expUmation  is  offered  regarding  the  fact  that  electrical  attraction  of  water 
euued  by  the  tiectrolyte  increases  with  increase  in  the  conc^itratlon  of  the 
tiectrolyte^  but  at  low  concentrations  more  rapidly  than  at  high  concentrations. 
Tbe  rate  of  diflosion  of  an  electrolyte  from  a  solution  to  pure  solvent  through  a 
collodion  membrane  seems  to  conform  largely  to  the  kinetic  theory. 

The  relatloii  between  the  osmotic  pressure  of  Nereocystis  and  the 
nllaity  tii  the  wator,  A.  M.  Hvbd  {Pubs.  Puget  Sound  Biol,  8ta.,  Univ.  Wash., 
t  {1919),  Jfo.  44-46,  pp.  lSS-193). — ^TThe  author  finds  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  2r.  Imctkeana  is  Intimately  connected  with  the  concentration  of  the  sea  water, 
Htocrettring  as  the  water  becomes  less  saline.  This  plant,  though  intolerant  of  a 
sudden  change  to  fre^  water,  can  be  adapted  thereto  if  the  cell  sap  be  given 
tliie  to  approximate  such  medium  in  concentration.  The  osmotic  pressure  of 
Nereocystis  te  normally  22.72  atmospheres  in  normal  sea  water,  but  it  was 
«fcly  lowered  to  12.52  atmospheres  in  water  17/28  fresh,  beyond  which  the  er- 
perimeDt  did  not  extend.  Throughout  the  course  of  adaptation,  the  osmotic 
lorphis  of  Nereocystis  is  8.62  atmospheres.  The  lowering  of  osmotic  pressure 
In  the  plant  is  effected  by  removal  of  the  salts  and  intake  of  water. 

The  evahuitloii  of  the  BUtritive  solution  of  von  der  Crone,  M.  Appel 
(ftaAr.  Bot,  10  <1W8).  No.  5,  pp.  145-158) .—The  author  details  a  study  car- 
ried 00  during  ttiree  years,  of  the  nutritive  solution  recommended  by  von  der 
Owe  (El  S.  R.,  18,  p.  21),  as  tested  in  connection  with  com  and  buckwheat.  It 
la  stated  that  tbe  latter,  which  is  not  very  sensitive,  thrives  as  well  in  any  other 
well  regolated  nutritive  medium,  but  that  plants  sensitive  to  acid  and  strin- 
SiBtly  requiring  iron,  as  com,  develop  spedally  well  in  the  solution  of  von  der 
Oone. 

Mly  perlodleity  In  nvclear  and  eeD  division,  G.  Karstbn  (Ztachr.  Bot, 
W  {191S),  No,  i,  pp,  1-20,  figs.  S). — Studies  described  as  carried  out  with  or- 
0uiiams  representing  a  wide  range  of  types  are  considered  to  support  the  view 
that  in  the  Gonjugatse  at  least,  the  vegetative  cells  have  become  so  adapted  that 
tetaig  daylli^t  hours  they  assimilate  carbon  dioxld  and  store  energy,  which 
telag  the  hours  of  darkness  they  give  up  to  promote  growth.  Daylight  seems 
to  Under  c^  (nndear)  partition. 

Phytobiochemlcal  studies,  A.  Zt^TASOvr  (Biochem,  Ziichr.,  75  {1916),  No.  S, 
pp.  W^tlO,  figM.  B). — This  is  a  preliminary  report  embodying  phases  of  studies 
tfll  la  progress  on  the  transformations  of  nitrogen-  and  phosphorous-containing 
tances  during  the  germination  of  plants. 

tpondatioB  by  symbiosis  in  fnngi,  A.  Sabtoby  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci. 
[IMf],  167  (1918),  No.  8,  pp.  S0tS05).—The  author,  having  succeeded  pre- 
vtoisly,  by  ntUMng  the  presence  of  a  bacterium,  in  producing  spomlation  in 
IMit,  also  perlthecla  in  Aspergillus  sp.,  reports  later  experimentation  on  the 

Bane  fongas  in  connectioD  with  Iwcteria. 

it  was  found  that  bacteria  favor  the  formation  of  perlthecla,  and  that  this 
^  Bot  dependent  npoo  temperature.  The  part  played  by  the  bacteria  is,  appar- 
cvUy,  to  cause  changes  in  the  substratum  favorable  to  the  formation  of  peri- 
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Tillage:  A  review  of  the  ttteratwre*  M.  G.  Sbwvll  {Jour.  Amer.  8oe,  A§rmiL. 
11  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  269-290). —In  this  paper,  a  cootrltnition  from  the  Kaans 
KxperimeBt  Station,  tlie  author  reviews  literature  dealing  with  the  early  hS^ 
tory  and  philoeopby  of  tillage,  the  preparation  of  seed  beds,  and  the  coltiTatioD 
of  crops.  Including  the  effect  on  soil  nMiisture,  nitrification,  yield,  and  aeratloiL 
In  general  it  is  conduded  tliat  **  the  prevailing  theories  advocating  deep  plow- 
ing and  frequent  cultivation  are  not  founded  upon  experimental  evidence.** 

Plowing  deeper  than  7  in.  has  not  generally  increased  crop  yi^ds,  while 
shallow  plowing  may  produce  as  high  a  yield  as  de^;»er  plowing.  The  best  depth 
of  plowing  of  less  than  7  in.  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  best  frequency 
of  plowing  has  not  he&n  ascertained,  but  it  is  b^eved  possible  to  lesaoi  the 
number  of  i^owings  by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  evidence  is  hdd  to  Indi- 
cate that  cultivation  may  be  necessary  only  to  kill  weeds  and  to  render  tbe  floB 
receptive  to  rainfall. 

A  bibliography  of  70  titles  is  appended. 

[Report  of  Aold  crops  work  in  Assabi],  J.  MoSwinkt  (JBpl.  Apr.  DepU 
Aisam,  1919,  pp.  SS), — In  continuation  of  woriL  previously  noted  (E.  S.  IL^  40, 
p.  023),  this  describes  variety,  fertiliser,  and  cultural  tests  with  sugar  cane, 
variety  and  selection  tests  with  rice,  and  variety  tests  with  potatoes.  Field 
tests  with  jute  and  miscellaneous  f6rage  crops  are  also  mentioned. 

[R^^rt  of  field  orops  work  in  Bengpl,  1917-18],  F.  Smith  bt  ai^  {Rpi. 
Apr.  Dept.  Bengal,  1917-18,  pp.  2-^,  7-0;  Anm.  JSptt.  Expert  Off.  Dept.  Apr. 
Bengal,  1917-18,  pp.  5-25,  27,  28,  80-52,  85,  88,  89,  4$,  41,  42.  49,  50,  6^-57,  59, 
80,  61,  62,  66-71,  78-79,  8^90).— Variety,  cultural,  and  fertiUser  tests  witb 
jute,  rice,  com,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  miscellaneous  field  crops,  conducted  at 
various  experimental  centers  in  Bengal,  are  described. 

(Report  of  field  crops  work  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  India, 
1918],  R.  G.  Allan  et  al.  {Depl.  Apr.  Cent.  Provi.  and  Berar  [Indimh  BpL 
Empt.  Farm,  Apr.  Col.,  Nagpur,  1918,  pp.  2-11;  Rpt.  Agr.  Btat.  WeH.  Cirtie, 
1B18,  pp.  2-15;  North.  Circle,  1918,  pp.  4-17,  20-28,  25-81,  pi.  1;  Bomih.  OInjte. 
1918,  pp.  8-16,  22-80,  86-48,  68-66).— In  continuation  of  similar  work  previoQsly 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  628),  these  reports  describe  variety,  cultural,  rotation, 
and  fertilizer  tests  with  sugar  cane,  rice,  wheat,  cotton*  gram,  and  miscel- 
laneous field  crops  conducted  on  numerous  experimental  fanus  in  O^itral 
India. 

[Rotation  and  culture  experUnmits],  A.  Sj6stb5m  (Red.  UUuma  LoiufMr. 
InMt.  {Sweden],  1918,  pp.  82^).-'The  yields  in  1918,  and  in  part  for  the 
period  1909-1018,  of  cereal^  root,  and  forage  and  pasture  crops  grown  In 
S^year  rotations  on  clay  soil  are  bri^b^  reported. 

Bore  wheat  for  the  years  1909-1018  gave  an  average  yield  of  43.64  bo.,  and 
Petkus  rye  for  the  same  period  an  average  of  45  bu.  per  acre.  Barley  ^sTowu 
after  beans  gave  much  better  yields  In  1918  than  when  grown  After  winter 
wheat  The  average  yield  of  barley  following  root  creps  for  the  years  1910- 
1917  was  53.8  bu.  per  acre.  Oats  also  yielded  better  after  beans  than  after  winter 
wheat  In  1918,  increasing  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  Iqr  44  lbs.  above  nor- 
mal increased  the  yield  of  rye  170  lbs.  and  the  yield  of  wheat  71  lbs.  per  acre. 

(Experimento  with  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  root  crops],  R.  Toissbll  {Red. 
Ultuna  Landthr.  ln%U  [Bvoeden],  1918,  pp.  74-97,  flpB.  2). — ^The  experiments 
here  reported  were  conducted  at  Ultuaa,  Linkdping,  and  Eungsftngen. 

The  yields  secured  In  variety  tests  at  Ultuna  in  1917-18.  togedker  with  the 
average  yields  for  earlier  periods  of  a  number  of  years  each,  are  tabulated  and 
discussed.    Varieties  of  winter  wheat,  largely  hybrids  and  their  parents,  were 
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toM  from  1911-1910,  inetusiTe,  and  the  average  yields  showed  that  yarletles 
from  mathern  Sweden  lacked  hardiness  In  that  latitude.  It  was  obsenred 
that  tbe  varieties  Sol  II  and  0012  Sol  III  showed  a  rather  hlg^  degree  of 
viBter  resistance,  while  their  parents  Sol  I  and  Bxtra  Squarehead  II  sustained 
winter  injury  to  a  quite  perceptible  degree.  Many  of  the  earlier  and  hardier 
Tarietles  exhibited  marked  resistance  toward  the  stalk  disease  of  wheat,  but 
tMs  relatioiiship  was  not  soflldently  constant  to  assume  that  these  factors  are 
geDO^lly  associated,  and  it  Is  believed  that  stalk-disease  resistance  in  wheat 
is  a  diaracter  indepen^nt  of  earliness  and  hardiness.  In  a  variety  test  con- 
dorted  at  LlnkOping  in  1918  Thirle,  08^  Birgltta,  and  0800  Fylgla  wheat  were 
BMMt  resistant  to  the  stalk  disease.  The  results  in  genotd  also  showed  plainly 
tiie  effect  of  this  disease  in  reducing  both  yi^d  and  quality. 

In  variety  tests  with  rye  the  highest  average  yield  for  the  years  1006-1918 
was  secured  firom  Stjftm  and  Petkus,  which  yi^ded  respectivtiy  14.0  per  cent 
nd  1L2  p^  cent  more  grain  than  was  obtained  ftom  Ultuna  CJommon,  the 
tariety  generally  grown  in  the  locality.  Among  the  newly  originated  varieties 
No.  0280,  a  strain  of  Professor  Heinrich  rye,  ranked  high  in  yield  and  stood 
first  hi  wd^t  per  hectoliter  in  1917  and  second  in  1918  In  15  trials  of  nearly 
as  many  varieties. 

Observations  on  inheritance  In  Inpines,  wheat,  and  bariey,  H.  A.  B. 
^KmoAAKD  {Tidsskr.  Ftanteavl,  26  (1W9),  No.  S,  pp.  4^1-510,  fiffs.  7).— 
Crofses  were  made  with  three  different  strains  of  blue  lupine  {Lupinu$  angusH- 
fMHtt),  comprising  blue,  red,  and  white  flowered  types.  A  cross  made  in  1912 
between  the  white  flowered  type  as  the  female  parent  and  the  blue  flowered 
type  resulted  in  a  blue  flowered  hybrid,  which  produced  in  the  Ft  generation  In 
1914  a  progeny  segregating  in  the  ratio  of  three  blue  to  one  white  flowered  plant. 
This  result  Is  construed  as  indicating  the  presence  of  a  factor  determining  the 
Uae  color  of  the  blossom  in  the  one  parent  and  its  corresponding  absence  In  the 
otber.  Seeds  of  three  of  these  wtdte  flowered  Individuals  planted  in  1916  pro^ 
tfnced  only  white  flowered  progeny,  while  seeds  of  fOur  of  the  blue  flowered 
plants  gave  55  blue  flowered  and  15  white  flowered  individuals,  or  a  ratio  of 
aearly  3:1. 

A  cross  made  in  1912  between  the  white  flowered  type  as  the  female  parent 
and  the  red  flovirered  type  resulted  In  a  blue  flowered  hybrid  which  gave  In  the 
Fi  generation  a  progeny  representing  a  ratio  of  9  blue  flowered,  8  red  flowered, 
tDd  4  white  flowered  individuals.  A  duplicate  of  this  cross  gave  similar  results. 
It  Is  pointed  ont  that  the  number  of  blue  flowered  and  red  flowered  plants  and 
of  white  flo^^ered  plants  are  to  each  other  as  8:1,  and  that  the  same  ratio 
bflids  between  the  blue  flowered  and  the  red  flowered  individuals.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  proportion  9:8:3:1  is  typical  of  the  P.  generation  i.i  the 
presence  of  two  pairs  of  characters  or  of  two  different  unit  characters  and 
their  absence.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  white  flowered  plants  used  in 
oossing  Included  a  factor  for  blue  which  remained  suppressed,  and  that  the 
Sraop  of  four  white  flowered  plants  Is  made  up  of  three  containing  this  factor 
for  blue  and  of  one  with  the  factor  for  white  flowers  in  pure  form.  Similar 
Malts,  It  Is  shown,  were  secured  in  experiments  with  the  flat  pea,  mangels, 
•ttl  sagar  beets  when  the  factors  determining  flower  color  were  in  the  same 
nnditlons  and  relationships. 

A  cross  of  the  blue  flowered  on  the  red  flowered  type  of  blue  lupine  gave  In 
fte  F,  generation  a  ratio  of  three  blue  flowered  plants  to  one  plant  with  red 
iovera.  In  another  instance  three  red  flowered  plants  feriHised  with  pollen 
^  Uue  flowered  plants  produced  three  pods  containing  2,  8,  and  8  seeds,  re- 

1*Mtievly.    All  of  these  seeds  gave  rise  to  blue  flowered  plants  except  one 
^»Weh  produced  a  red  flowered  individual.    In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
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red  flowered  hybrid  would  produce  red  flowered  piants  or  whedMr  segregatloii 
would  take  place,  a  row  of  12  seeds  was  planted  and  compared  with  stBiUar  rowi 
of  the  blue  flowered  hybrids.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  aeads  from  the 
red  flowered  hybrid  produced  seedlings  with  quite  well  devdoped  roots  M 
with  very  abnormal  rudiments  of  Btems  and  leaves  which  failed  of  growth.  The 
seeds  from  the  other  hybrids  all  produced  normal  plants. 

Seeds  of  seven  plants  with  abuormal  spikes  found  in  1916  in  a  pore  line  of 
two-rowed  barley  planted  in  1917  gave  86  similarly  abnormal  plants  and  four 
appar^itiy  normal  ones.  The  seeds  of  10  of  the  abnormal  indlvidoala  planted 
in  1918  resulted  in  progeny  presenting  the  same  abnormality  throughout,  while 
seeds  of  two  of  the  apparently  normal  individuals  segregated  in  the  ratio  of 
3.35  normal  plants  to  one  abnormal  IndividuaL  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  normal  appearing  plants  were  of  a  hybrid  nature  of  independent  Mendellan 
segregation  in  which  the  normal  character  was  dominant  In  1919  the  ab- 
normal character  again  was  found  constant  The  pure  line  in  which  the 
abnormal  plants  was  originally  observed  was  cultivated  in  1917  and  1918,  bat 
no  more  plants  of  this  particular  type  were  fbund. 

In  1914  a  mutant  characterized  by  long  loose  spikes  was  found  in  a  pure  line 
of  about  50  plants  of  Storaks  wheat  This  plant  produced  92  kernels,  which 
were  planted  in  1915  and  gave  27  normal  plants  and  27  with  the  long  and  loose 
type  of  spike.  The'  progeny  of  the  mutant  was  observed  to  have  a  longer  straw 
and  a  smaller  tillering  capacity  as  compared  with  the  normal  form.  In  1916, 
when  10  rows  of  each  type  were  grown,  the  normal  type  produced  only  normal 
plants,  while  eac^  row  of  the  other  type  produced  plants  of  both  types.  The 
individual  rows  showed  marked  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  two  types 
produced.  The  total  number  of  plants  was  about  equal,  there  being  163  indi- 
viduals with  long  and  loose  spikes  and  161  with  normal  spikes.  In  1916-17 
12  rows  of  the  mutant  form  produced  105  normal  plants  and  78  plants  with 
mutant  spike  characters,  and  in  1917-18  15  similar  rows  gave,  respectively, 
158  and  150  plants  of  the  two  form&  The  seed  of  both  types  was  found  to 
germinate  equally  well  and  to  produce  viable  seedlings.  These  resulta  raised 
the  question  why  some  of  the  rows  of  the  mutant  form  did  not  come  true  to 
type.  In  1918  one  of  the  15  rows  produced  a  single  plant  of  the  club-wheat 
type  having  a  short  stem  and  a  very  short,  thickly-set  spike  with  stiff  chafC 
In  1919  the  seeds  of  this  plant  produced  individuals  representing  the  three 
types  and  in  addition  a  dwarf  form  only  8  in.  high  and  apparently  barren. 

Observations  were  made  further  to  determine  whether  partial  or  total  bar- 
rainess  in  wheat  is  a  heritable  character.  In  1915  a  plant  was  found  having 
7  strains,  but  with  the  spikes  containing  only  56  seeds  or  about  one-fourth 
normal  yiedd.  The  progeny  of  this  plant  comprised  25  partially  or  totally  barren 
and  6  normally  seed-producing  indivlduala  The  25  abnormal  plants  produced 
only  2  grains  capable  of  germination  and  these  gave  only  poorly  developed 
plants.  The  seed  of  4  of  the  normally  grain-iHX)ducing  plants  was  planted 
separately  In  4  rows.  The  first  row  varied  widely  in  height  of  stems  and  form 
of  spike,  and  of  the  23  plants  produced  7  were  totally  barren,  12  partially  so, 
and  7  were  normal.  Many  of  the  plants  seemed  to  give  expression  to  certain 
characters  of  varieties  which  the  year  before  had  grown  near  the  original 
plant  The  second  row  showed  less  variation  and  also  only  a  small  dc^^ree  of 
barrenness.  In  the  third  row  nearly  all  plants  resembled  Storaks  wheat,  which 
grew  the  preceding  year  near  the  original  form,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
plants  were  partially  barren.  The  plants  of  the  fourth  row  were  very  much 
like  Squarehead  wheat  and  25  per  cent  were  partially  barren.  It  is  believed 
fjrom  these  results  that  barrenness  of  wheat  may  be  due  largely  to  an  incom- 
plete dev^opment  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the  plant 
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In  in  ottkenHsejeonstant  line  of  two-fowed  barley  8  dwarf-Uke  Tariants  w^re 
dlseoTered.  The  yltid  as  compared  with  40  other  lines  was  small.  In  1915  this 
dwarf  form  was  crossed  with  Btoder  barley,  firing  rise  In  1916  to  2  plants 
hiving  the  character  of  Binder  barley,  the  male  parent.  The  progeny  of  these 
pittts  eonnbted  of  95  IndlTldnals,  of  which  81  were  of  normal  type  like 
Binder  barley  and  14  were  of  dwarf  form,  glylng  the  unexpected  and  nn- 
opialned  ratio  of  6 : 1.  In  1918  seed  f^om  the  dwarf  form  gave  only  dwarf 
firoceoy  like  the  original,  while  seed  of  the  hs^brld  type  produced  both  normal 
and  dwarf  indlvldnals.  These  results  are  taken  as  Indicating  that  the  dwarf 
turn  presented  a  mutation. 

Boot  crop  seed  prodvction  in  1018  and  the  root  crop  seed  trade  in  tbe 
Winer  of  1918-19,  L.  Hklwiq  {Tidtikr,  Planteavl,  t$  (1919),  No.  S,  pji. 
illl-fST).— Statistics  are  presented  on  the  prodnctloa  In  Deranark  of  seed  of 
lognr  beets,  mangels,  tomlps,  Swedish  tumlps,  and  carrots,  and  data  are  given 
KMng  to  the  trade  In  the  seed  of  most  of  these  crops  prior  to  and  during 
ttiewtr. 

As  reported,  D^imark  In  1918  devoted  to  seed  production  25  hectares  (61.75 
loei)  of  sugar  beets,  1,155  of  mangels,  1,518  of  Swedish  turnips,  1,902  of  tur- 
nips, tnd  1,010  of  carrots.  During  the  war  the  average  annual  yield  of  Barres 
and  Bangholm  mangels  and  yellow  turnips  was  as  a  rule  lower  than  the  average 
yMd  for  die  years  1905-1914  and  in  some  Instances  the  reduction  vras  quite 
Bwrked.  Tbe  financial  returns  fbr  the  period  of  the  war  were  about  double 
tbe  returns  during  the  preceding  five  years.  From  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  Den- 
ntrk  required  for  home  use  a  yearly  average  of  2,462  tons  of  fodder  beet  seed, 
largriy  mangel  seed,  and  had  a  surplus  of  1,407  tons  for  the  world's  market 

Tbe  prosecutloDS  In  1918  under  the  seed  laws  of  the  country  are  briefly  re- 
clewed,  and  the  possibtllty  and  prospects  of  producing  sugar  beet  seed  for 
export  are  dlscusned.  Data  covering  the  14-year  period  1905-1918  showed  that 
tbe  avenge  seed  yield  per  hectare  of  Barres  mangel  was  18.2  hkg.  (about  2,900 
Iba)  f^r  the  warm  seasons,  19.6  hkg.  for  the  medium  warm  seasons,  and  12.7 
bkg.  for  the  cool  seasons.  Seasons  with  an  average  summer  temperature  of 
15*  C  (S9*  F.)  were  regarded  as  warm,  14.1  as  medium  warm,  and  18  as  cool. 
The  distributloii  of  the  three  types  of  seasons  over  a  period  of  25  years  is 
pointed  out,  and  tbe  conclusion  is  reached  that  Denmark  is  climatically  well 
eltoated  for  the  production  of  high  grade  sugar  beet  seed. 

Root  erops,  T.  S.  Panoks  {Wy<nning  8ta.  Ciro.  H  (1919),  pp.  4). — Obser- 
ntHooB  on  growing  mangete,  rutabagas,  sugar  beets,  and  turnips  In  Wyoming 
It  an  devatlon  of  about  7,100  ft  are  briefly  noted,  including  yield  data.  It  Is 
vtated  that  the  best  results  were  secured  with  rutabagas  and  turnips. 

Growing  aifalfa  in  Maryland,  N.  ScHirrrz  {Maryland  Sia.  Bui  $28  {1919), 
PP'  *-W,  flff9.  7). — ^Based  on  the  results  secured  from  610  systematically 
Panned  field  tests  made  during  the  past  11  years  and  on  data  collected  from 
998  additional  alfalfa  fields,  the  author  outlines  cultural  methods  and  field 
practices  deemed  best  for  growing  the  crop  in  the  State. 

It  is  stated  tbat  on  soils  other  than  those  derived  from  oyster  shells  or  lime- 
itme  alfalfa  will  not  produce  profitable  returns  for  more  than  three  years, 
^Mb  en  llroestone  soils  the  productive  period  of  most  of  the  fields  examined 
oteaded  over  4  or  5  years.  Of  21  fields  which  lasted  10  years  or  more,  8 
miweed  good  jields  for  15  years.  A  soil  capable  of  producing  at  least  from  40 
te  50  bu.  of  com  per  acre  In  a  normal  season  Is  regarded  as  essential  for  success- 
nSaifUfSa  production. 

^  observatiotts  made  on  1,012  fields  representing  the  important  soil  types  to 
determine  the  extent  of  natural  Inoculation,  68  showed  successful  inoculation. 
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840  partUl  taocnlatioii,  and  104  no  inocvlatton.     Only  11.4  per  cent  ^  the 
fields  were  classed  as  soccessful  without  artiikial  inoctilatlon. 

Fall  seeding  is  deemed  preferable  to  tsprljag  seeding  in  most  oases. 

Experiments  In  spacing  eoCton,  O.  F.  OooK  (Jour.  Am€r.  8oe,  Afr^9^  11 
{1919),  No.  7,  pp.  299^0S).— In  this  paper,  a  contribntLon  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  author  discusses  Uie 
advantages  of  single-stalk  cotton  culture,  and  outlines  briefly  means  for  gaining 
familiarity  with  the  system  under  local  conditions  in  tlie  cottott  b^t  See  also 
a  preTiOQs  note  by  Garden  (E.  B.  R.,  89,  p.  584). 

Meadow  fescue,  H.  N.  VnfAix  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Depi.  Ciro.  $  (1919),  pp.  4, 
/If.  i).— This  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  adaptations,  caltivatlQB»  and 
utilisation  of  FeBiuca  praietuis, 

**  Shelled  **  grain  in  oats,  IL  G.  Staplbdon  and  H.  Loybat  (Jinir,  B4,  Agr. 
[Ixmdon],  26  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  ^89-4^4).— The  authors  describe  obaenratlons 
made  at  the  British  Seed  Testing  Station  on  the  germination  of  sliced  grain 
occurring  in  oat  samples  as  compared  with  tliat  of  normal  nnsh^led  grain.  It 
is  stated  that  the  amount  of  sheUed  grain  did  not  usually  exceed  from  8  to  5 
per  cent  by  wei^t  of  the  sample,  and  that  it  occurred  most  frequently  and  in 
greatest  amount  in  the  Supreme  variety. 

On  the  average,  shelled  grain  germinated  about  24  per  cent  below  the  normal 
unshelled  grain.  It  was  found  that  this  relatively  poor  germination  was  not 
due  to  the  Influence  of  drying  <m  the  unprotected  grain,  bnt  rather  to  mechanical 
injury  during  the  thrastiing  operations.  The  amount  of  injury  varied  greatly, 
in  some  few  cases  the  shelled  grain  germinating  practically  as  well  as  the 
unshrtled,  while  in  extreme  cases  it  germinated  60  per  omt  less.  The  decree 
of  injury  also  varied  in  respect  to  individual  grains  taken  from  the  same 
sample,  the  damage  being  sufficient  to  prevent  germination  or  only  so^ldaQt  to 
damage  the  radicle  end  of  the  embryo  and  thus  cause  abnormal  or  "idumuler*' 
germination.  It  is  deemed  probable  that  the  amount  of  shelling  that  takes 
place  and  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  the  shelled  grain  depends  both  upon 
the  condition  of  the  grain  thrashed  and  the  "  setting  "  of  the  machine. 

Percentage  <^  hvsk  in  diiferent  [oat]  varieties,  R.  O.  STAFUEMm  and  H. 
LovEDAT  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  26  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  494-4^).— In  oonnec^ 
tion  with  the  work  described  above  a  large  amount  of  grain  was  hand-shdled, 
making  it  possible  to  det^mine  the  weight  of  1,000  grains  and  the  percental 
of  husk  in  26  varieties  of  oats  from  the  1917  harvest  The  weii^t  of  1«000 
grains  ranged  from  24.54  gm.  for  Sandy  to  51.18  gm.  fbr  Storm  King,  and  tiie 
percentage  of  husk  from  22JM  for  Longhoughton  to  80.48  fbr  Storm  filing. 
Swedish  Crown,  White  Crown,  Wide-awake,  Yielder,  and  Prolific  posaeoned 
a  relative  heavy  grain  weight  with  a  small  proportion  of  hudc,  while  Storm 
King,  Tartar  King,  Blade  Mogul,  and  Leader  although  having  heavy  grain  also 
had  a  high  percentage  of  husk. 

Electrocnltnre  eaperiments  by  the  South  Wales  Power  Co.*  C  T.  Aexan 
{Elecftrioian  [Lofufon],  83  {1919),  No.  $,  pp.  98,  99,  fig.  i).— Two  years*  experi- 
ments on  potatoes  in  a  heavy  loam  soil,  using  a  network  of  No.  24  steel  wire 
with  meshes  6  ft  square  and  straight  wires  9  ft  apart,  suspended  0  ft  and  2 
ft  above  the  plat,  are  reported.  A  current  varying  between  80,000  and  80,000 
volts  was  used.  Treatment  was  usually  given  between  the  hours  of  6  and  0 
in  the  morning  and  7  and  10  in  the  evening.  During  the  first  year  a  total  of 
282  hours'  treatment  was  given  and  during  the  second  year  588  hours. 

An  increase  in  yield  of  17.2  per  cent  was  obtained  the  first  year  and  12^6 
p»  cent  the  seccmd  year.  It  was  noted  that  in  both  years  the  potato  stalka 
k^t  green  much  longer  under  the  network  than  in  the  control  plata» 
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RffecC  of  wouids  on  loss  of  weight  of  potatoes,  O.  BxmuEB  (Jour.  Am^. 
8oe.  Agrtm.,  11  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  S04,  $05). — Undamaged  potatoes  stored  at  from 
8  to  10*  a  (fran  46  to  00*  F.)  for  111  da3r8  at  the  New  Hampshire  Bzperiment 
Statloii  showed  a  loss  in  weight  of  from  6^  to  0.21  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
a  loss  of  from  9.08  to  11.81  per  cent  sustained  by  tubers  which  had  been 
dightly  injured.  The  ratio  between  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  injured  and  un- 
injured tubers  did  not  assume  a  constant  value  until  aftw  70  days.  Storing 
nrotUated  tubers  at  20*  0.  effected  a  rapid  healing  Qf  the  wound  with  a  conse- 
<Iueot  slight  reduction  in  the  loss  of  weight,  the  latter  amounting  to  11.25  per 
cent  for  wounded  potatoes  stored  at  20*  for  32  days  and  then  stored  for  70 
days  at  firom  8  to  10*. 

Some  new  Twrletles  of  wheat,  J.  T.  Pbidham  {Agr.  Gag.  N.  8.  Wales,  9$ 
(1919),  No.  9,  pp.  €41  f  ^t  P^-  2).— Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  three  promis- 
ing strains  of  wheat  designated  as  Clarendon,  Hard  Federation,  and  Warden. 

Agricnttnnd  seed  inspected  In  the  faU  of  1918,  O.  P.  SMrrH  iMmryUmd 
Bta.  Bui.  tt9  (1919),  pp.  5-4(r).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  purity  and 
serminatlon  tests  with  6S7  official  samples  of  agricultural  seed  collected  during 
September  and  October,  1918,  showing  the  values  given  on  the  tags  and  those 
fOQDd  by  examination. 

Review  of  weed  laws  in  [different]  countries,  H.  JuHUN-DAifiorELT  (JT. 
Lmitbr.  Akad.  Eanttt.  och  Tidikr.,  58  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  166-174).— ^The  weed 
laws  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Australia  are  given  in  abstract  form.  The  article  is  preceded  by  a  dis- 
cuBion  of  the  attention  given  in  Sweden  to  the  question  of  weed  control,  with 
brief  references  as  to  how  the  matter  is  handled  in  other  countries. 

HOBTIuuJltukE. 

TIm  carbon  nutrition  of  cultivated  plants,  H.  Fischer  (Cfarienflora,  68 
(1919),  No.  1S-14j  pp.  165-168).— 'The  author  describes  some  field  and  green- 
bouse  eiperiments  conducted  in  1917  and  1918,  in  which  carbon  dloxid  emanat- 
ing from  some  nearby  smelting  furnaces  was  purified  and  conveyed  to  the 
greenlMRises  and  field  plats  in  pipes  having  a  system  of  ventilators.  Increased 
yields  and  more  vigorous  growth  was  secured  with  plants  such  as  potatoes,  beets, 
tonatoes,  bush  beans,  etc.,  by  the  gas  treatment,  thus  confirming  earlier  inves- 
tigttions  of  the  author  (B.  S.  B.,  31,  p.  140)  and  others  as  to  the  beneficial 
cOect  to  plant  life  of  quantities  of  carbon  dloxid  greater  than  that  supplied  by 
tlwair. 

To  make  the  use  of  carbon  dioxid  of  practical  value,  it  is  pointed  out,  many 
problems  relating  to  the  details  of  treatment  should  be  solved.  Several  of 
these  problems  are  here  briefly  stated.  They  deal  with  the  interrelation  of  the 
cuton  dioxid  with  light,  temperature,  and  moisture  conditions,  time  and  dura- 
tion of  treatment,  specific  effect  on  different  plants,  relation  to  other  fer- 
tittsers,  effect  on  the  composition  of  plants,  effect  of  treatment  on  disease 
and  insect  attack,  etc 

fnnportlrm  and  analyses  of  Insecticides  and  fungicides,  J.  A.  Smtih  et  al. 
(OMo  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Feeds  and  Pert.  Rpt.  1911,  pp.  29).— A  report  on  samples 
9i  insecticides  and  fungicides  analyzed  by  the  bureau  of  feeds  and  fertilisers 
of  tke  Oliio  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1917. 

Report  of  the  Horticultural  Bxperiment  Station,  1018  (Rpt.  Hort.  Bmpt. 
810.,  Vineiand,  Out.,  1918,  pp.  40,  figs.  1^).— This  includes  progress  reports  on 
tts  Iffesding  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  other  experimental 
ipock  with  fimits  and  vegetables,  and  experiments  with  fruit  and  vegetable 
by-products. 
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Summing  ap  the  results  of  the  breeding  investigations  as  a  whole,  a  number 
of  hybrid  trees  and  plants  have  been  secured  and  are  being  grown  for  further 
testing  and  s^ection.  A  summary  is  givai  of  the  blooming  dates  and  time  of 
maturity  of  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
based  on  observations  extaiding  over  periods  of  from  two  to  six  years.  In  self- 
sterility  tests  of  pears,  of  11  varieties  bagged  only  one,  the  Duchess,  set  fruit 
from  its  own  pollen.  Duchess  was  only  partly  self-fertile  and  showed  much 
heavier  fruit  when  exposed  to  cross-pollination. 

The  yields  of  11  different  varieties  of  asparagus  for  the  season  1917-18  are 
given.  In  an  irrigation  test  with  asparagus  the  average  annual  gain  for  irri- 
gation over  nonirrigation  for  the  4  years,  1915-1918,  inclusive;  was  5(XX4  lbs. 
per  acre.  The  results  of  an  irrigation  experiment  with  beets  in  1918  were  less 
favorable.  A  loss  resulted  in  an  early  irrigated  plat,  and  only  a  slight  gain  was 
secured  by  irrigating  a  late  plat  Applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  have  substan- 
tially increased  the  yl^d  of  beets,  but  the  fertilizer  whw  used  with  irrigation 
gave  only  slightly  better  results  than  when  used  alone.  In  a  comparative  test 
of  potato  seed  tubers  from  northern  v,  southern  Ontario  grown  tubers  the 
northern  grown  tubers  have  given  an  average  annual  yield  per  acre  for  three 
years  of  197  bu.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  134  bu.  per  acre  for  the  southern 
grown  tubera 

Possible  correlations  concerning  position  of  seeds  in  the  pod,  B.  D. 
Halsted  {Bot.  Gaz,,  67  {1919),  No.  5.  pp.  24^250).— In  continuation  of  a 
similar  study  of  soy  beans  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  42),  the  author  conducted  a  study 
with  the  Henderson  Lima  bean  to  determine  the  possible  relationship  existing 
between  the  position  of  the  seed  in  the  pod  and  its  weight,  size,  and  value  for 
cropping.    The  results  are  presented  in  a  series  of  tables  and  summarized. 

The  greatest  viability  in  the  variety  tested  was  associated  with  seeds  borne 
in  the  middle  of  the  pod.  Three-seeded  pods  constituted  over  four-fifths  of  the 
crop,  these  and  4-8eeded  pods  being  more  numerous  in  the  second  of  the  two 
field  harvests  of  ripe  pods.  Seeds  from  the  middle  of  the  pods  produced  a 
much  larger  number  of  pods  than  did  seeds  from  the  base  or  tip.  The  heaviest 
seeds  are  produced  in  the  3-seeded  pods,  and  seeds  increased  in  weight  from 
base  to  tip  in  all  types  of  pods.  Each  pod  position  gave  heavier  seeds  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  crop.  Seeds  associated  with  aborts  excelled  those  in 
more  normal  pods  as  regards  individual  weight,  this  being  true  for  each  type 
of  pod  and  for  each  pod  position.  Abortiveness  was  less  in  the  first  harvest, 
and  was  least  in  plants  grown  from  seeds  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  pods. 
Abortiveness  was  associated  chiefly  with  basal  position,  decreasing  regularly 
toward  the  tip  of  the  pod.  Pod  position  giving  the  greatest  seed  weight  gave 
also  the  lowest  percentage  of  abortiveness. 

Plants  nsed  as  spinach  (/mp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept. 
Dominica^  1917-18,  pp.  5,  ff).— The  following  native  and  naturalized  species  are 
listed  as  being  used  for  greens  in  Dominica:  Dasheen  (Colocasia  antiquorum 
esculentum),  tania  {Xanthosotna  sagittifolium),  calalu  (JT.  hastifoHum),  Indian 
spinach  (Basella  alba),  epinard  {Atnarantus  viridis,  A.  tristis,  and  A.  spinosus), 
herbe  amere  (Solamim  nodiflorum) ,  herbe  couresse  (Pepermnia  peUucida), 
oreille  muiatre  (Phytolacca  rivinoides),  and  pourpler  (Portulaca  oleracea). 

Kinds  and  varieties  of  fmit  for  planting  in  the  home  fruit  garden  in 
eastern  Montana,  A.  L.  Strattsz  {Bien.  Rpt.  Mont.  Bd.  ffort.,  10  (1917-18),  pp. 
65-59). — ^A  list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  recommended  for  planting  In 
the  home  garden. 

Pruning  yonng  decidnons  fmit  trees,  W.  P.  TtJprs  (California  8ta.  Bnl. 
SIS  (1919),  pp.  11S-15S,  figs.  24). — ^A  discussion  of  methods  of  pruning  and 
shaping  young  fruit  trees,   with   special   reference  to  California   conditions. 
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Loog-contlnned  pruning  experiments  with  almonds,  apples,  ^rlcots,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  walnuts  are  being  conducted  by  the  station 
and  the  results  thus  far  secured  are  embodied  In  this  discussion,  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  based  on  the  available  information  are  given  for  tlie  shaping 
of  young  fruit  trees.    A  list  of  cited  literature  is  included. 

The  author  took  weights  and  measurements  of  the  top  and  root  systems  of 
several  hundred  black  walnut,  almond,  and  peach  seedlings  that  had  received 
the  same  cultural  treatment  and  were  allowed  to  make  two  seasons*  undis- 
turbed growth  in  the  nursery  row.  These  data  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  dose  correlation  between  the  circumference  and  weight  of  the  tree,  both 
top  and  root,  thus  indicating  that  for  young  trees  making  only  vegetative 
growth  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  results  obtained  from  any  orchard  treat- 
mat  influencing  the  growth  when  such  results  are  based  on  trunk  circum- 
ference measurements.  It  Is  pointed  out,  however,  that  circumference  measure- 
ments take  into  consideration  only  quantitative  growth  and  lose  much  of  their 
Talue  as  soon  as  the  trees  begin  to  produce  blossoms  and  fruit 

E^perim^its  in  light,  moderate,  and  heavy  pruning  of  young  trees  have 
been  conducted  during  the  past  four  years.  Measurements  taken  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  third  season  indicated,  in  general,  that  the  lighter 
the  pruning  the  greater  the  tree  circumference  and  consequently  the  greater 
the  root  development  Summer  pruning  whether  performed  early  or  late  in 
the  season  proved  to  be  devitalizing  as  measured  by  trunk  increments.  Light 
sonuner  pruning  is  more  weakening  than  that  done  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  Two  comparatively  early  sunmier  prunings  were  only  a  little  more 
weakening  than  one  given  late  in  the  growing  period.  In  spite  of  the  reduc- 
tioD  in  vigor  results  from  practical  applications  of  an  early  summer  pnming 
seemed  to  frequently  Justify  the  practice,  providing  the  trees  are  in  a  thrifty 
growing  condition  and  that  the  work  is  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  grow- 
ing season.  Ughtly  pruned  trees  come  into  bearing  from  one  to  tl^ree  years 
earlier  than  similar  trees  that  have  been  heavily  pnmed. 

**  Thinning-out '*  entire  unnecessary  branches  is  conducive  to  early  frult-apur 
development  on  the  remaining  branches,  whereas  "  heading-back  '*  all  of  the 
branches  promotes  vegetative  growth  and  retards  frult-fi^ur  development. 
Early  bearing  is  not  inimical  to  future  productivity.  "  Heading-back  *'  should 
be  employed  chiefly  when  "  thinning-out  **  does  not  produce  the  desired  ^read 
and  number  of  branches  for  the  ultimate  framework.  Generally  qpeaklng, 
yoong  almonds,  apricots,  peaches,  and  Japanese  plums  require  a  minimum 
amount  of  "heading-back."  Sweet  cherries  and  certain  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  European  plums,  and  prunes  require  more  "heading-back**  to  control 
Srowth. 

Factors  affecting  hardiness  in  fmits,  U.  P.  Hidbick  (Mass,  State  Dept, 
Affr.  Circ.  6  {1919),  pp.  10), — In  the  spring  of  1905  the  author  addressed  letters 
to  about  100  of  the  best  peach  growers  in  Michigan,  asking  for  their  experience 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  peach  in  tree  and  bud.  In  the  spring  of  1007  about 
the  same  number  of  letters  were  addressed  to  peach  growers  in  New  York. 
This  paper  is  a  brief  review  of  the  answers  obtained. 

Sununing  up  the  results  of  these  Inquiries,  it  is  concluded  that  certain 
varieties  are  inherently  hardier  than  others.  Hardiness  is  in  a  great  measure 
<)ependent  upon  maturity  of  the  plant,  not  only  of  the  whole  tree,  but  of  parts 
of  the  tree,  those  parts  with  the  poorest  sap  flow  being  least  hnrdy.  Soils 
Bay  be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  the  hardiest  condition  possible.  It  ap- 
pears that  cover  crops  and  snow  are  the  best  protection  against  winterkilling 
of  the  roots.  Overbearing  in  the  season  preceding  a  cold  winter  weakens  trees 
•0  that  they  are  susceptible  to  cold,  as  do  also  the  attacks  of  insects  and  fungi. 
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The  notion  that  trees  are  hardier  under  neglect  than  under  high  cnltnre  aeems 
ftilae,  the  more  vigorous  the  tree»  provided  It  matures  its  wood,  the  hardier. 

Origin  of  a  new  and  Improved  French  pmne  variety,  A.  D.  Shaicel  {Joftr, 
Heredity,  10  {19t0),  No.  8,  pp.  SS9^4S,  pi.  1,  fig:  5).— The  author  describes  the 
work  of  L.  Coates  in  isolating,  propagating,  and  testing  in  an  experimental 
ordiard  a  strain  of  the  variety  petite  prune  d'Agen.  This  originated  from  a 
bud  variation,  and  gives  promise  as  a  large  fruited  variety  possessing  all  of 
the  desirable  characteristics  of  its  smaller  fruited  parent 

Observations  on  the  inflorescence  of  the  olive,  R.  Pibotta  (AtU  R.  Acoad, 
LSncei.,  5  aer..  Rend.  CI.  8ci.  Pis.,  Mat.  e  Nat,  28  (1919),  II,  No.  1-t,  pp.  5-9).— 
Repeated  observations  have  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  the  onnnion  oUve 
{Olea  europ€Pa)  is  a  polymorphic  species  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  its 
inflorescence.  The  olive  has  three  types  of  flowers:  Strictly  hermaphroditic 
flowers,  producing  fruit  and  seed ;  strictly  stamlniferous  flowers ;  and  physiolog- 
ically staminlferous  flowers,  which  have  normal  stamens  but  an  abnormal  pistU. 
These  various  types  of  flowers  sometimes  occur  on  separate  trees,  at  other 
times  two  types  appear  on  the  same  tree.  The  occurrence  of  hermaphroditic 
and  staminlferous  flowers  on  the  same  tree  is  not  very  frequent,  but  the 
occurrence  of  hermaphroditic  flowers  and  the  so-called  physiologically  staminate 
flowers  on  the  same  tree  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  examinations  the  author  concludes  that  the  fer- 
tility and  sterility  of  olive  trees  depends  directly  on  the  prevailing  type  of 
inflorescence. 

Statistics  on  the  production  of  grapes  and  wine  in  1018  (EstadU.  Prod. 
ViUc.  [Spain],  1918,  pp.  7). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R-,  89, 
p,  845),  a  statistical  report  on  the  production  of  grapes  and  wines  in  various 
regions  and  Provinces  of  Spain  during  the  year  1918  is  given. 

Observations  and  opinions  on  avocado  culture,  W.  A.  Spinks  (CaL 
Citrogr.,  5  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  S6,  58,  fig.  1). — Observations  on  the  propagation 
and  culture  of  avocados,  based  largely  on  the  author's  experience. 

Influence  of  character  of  stock  on  tree  growth  in  citrus  propagati<m, 
H.  J.  Webber  (Cal  Citrogr.,  5  (1919),  No.  2,  p.  S5). — ^A  contribution  from  the 
California  Experiment  Station,  summarizing  studies  in  stock  selection  for 
citrus  fruits. 

Tests  were  made  at  the  Citrus  substation  of  large,  intermediate,  and 
small-sized  nursery  trees  upon  which  were  budded  navel  and  Valencia  oranges 
and  the  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit  At  the  time  the  buds  were  4.5  years  old 
and  the  trees  had  been  planted  2.5  years  in  the  orchard  the  differences  In 
size  of  the  stoclcs  were  of  the  same  nature  as  when  the  trees  were  dug  from 
the  nursery.  The  large  trees  remained  large  and  the  small  trees  remained 
small.  A  study  of  the  reasons  for  this  condition  indicates  that  It  is  caused 
by  the  different  character  of  the  seedlings  on  which  the  trees  are  budded. 
Many  widely  different  types  of  seedlings  were  observed,  and  it  was  found  that 
some  are  much  more  vigorous  growers  than  others.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
promiscuous  budding  on  stocks  of  such  variable  type  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  variability  in  size  and  production  of  trees  in  California  groves. 

Automatic  disbudding  of  citrus,  J.  E.  Corr  {Cal.  Citrogr.,  6  (1919),  No.  0, 
p.  S7,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  briefly  describes  and  illustrates  the  plienomena  of 
abscission  among  the  growing  tips  of  orange  twigs,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  abscission  being  mistaken  for  the  citrus  blast  disease  in  the  case 
of  very  vigorous  growing  shoots. 

[Notes  on  the  culture  of  limes]  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Bpt  Agr. 
Dept.  Dominica,  1917-18,  pp.  17-26). — Notes  on  various  phases  of  lime  growing 
based  on  work  conducted  at  the  Dominica  Experiment  Station.    The  ff^owing 
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pliAies  are  discosBed:  Protection  from  wind,  draining,  manuring,  mulcMng, 
cover  cropping  and  green  manuring,  budding,  layering,  yield  of  lime  trees, 
pnming,  propping  the  branches,  and  use  of  dynamite  in  lime  cultivation. 

A  basis  for  tea  selection,  G.  P.  Gohkn  Stuabt  {Bui  Jard.  Boi,  Buitenzorg, 
S.  «0r.,  1  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  19S-320,  pis.  11), — ^A  translation  in  rearranged  and 
revised  fM'm  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  author's  earlier  dissertation 
OD  tea  selection  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  241),  which  chapters  deal  with  the  history, 
geographic  distrlbuticn,  and  botany  of  the  tea  plant  Subsequent  translations 
will  deal  with  the  research  and  demonstration  features  of  the  dissertation. 

A  bad  yariation  of  the  Le  Graad  Manitou  dahlia,  A.  D.  Shamel  (Jour. 
HendUif,  10  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  S67,  S68,  fig.  i).— A  case  of  bud  variation  in  the 
weU-kttown  dahlia  variety  Le  Grand  Manitou  is  described  and  illustrated. 

Matation  in  Matthlola,  H.  B.  Frost  {Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.  Agr.  Sci.,  2  {1919), 
^0-  4.  PP*  81-190,  pis.  14,  figs.  4). — A  contribution  from  the  California  citrus 
soiietation  describing  the  occurrence,  characteristics,  and  heredity  of  certain 
aberrant  plant  types  which  decidedly  resemble  some  of  the  ** mutant**  types 
poduced  by  CBnoihera  lamarckiana  The  parent  form  upon  which  the  stud^' 
was  based  is  Matthiola  annua  Sweet,  of  the  horticultural  variety  Snowflake. 
A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is  appended. 

At  least  8  types  have  been  somewhat  carefully  studied,  and  6  of  these  have 
shown  their  heritability  in  progeny  tests.  Most  of  the  mutant  types  are,  in  gen- 
eral, inferior  to  Snowflake  in  vigor,  and  the  difference  in  development  is  greatly 
fncreased  by  certain  unfavorable  environment  conditions.  The  mutant  types 
(UfEer  from  Snowflake  and  from  each  other  in  various  respects;  one,  an  early 
type,  is  practically  a  smaller  and  earlier  Snowflake.  The  others  differ  markedly 
from  Snowflake  in  vigor,  fertility,  and  various  form  and  size  characters. 

A  remarkable  bud  sport  of  Pandanus,  J.  H.  Schaffneb  {Jour.  Heredity, 
10  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  S7&^78,  fig.  1). — ^A  contribution  from  the  department  of 
iMrtany,  Ohio  State  University*  describing  and  illustrating  a  bud  iqK>rt  of  the 
screw  pine  {Pandanus  utiUs). 

FOBESTBT. 

The  reconstltation  and  exploitation  of  forests  after  the  war,  J.  Demob- 
Lusm  {Bui  8oc  Encour.  Indus.  Natl  [Paris],  118  {1919),  II,  No.  5,  pp.  155- 
17$,  figs.  IS). — ^A  paper  read  before  the  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  National  Industries,  in  which  the  author  reviews  the  forest  situation  in 
France  before  the  war,  presents  statistics  on  the  production  and  consumption 
of  timber  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  describes  forest  exploitation 
In  France  during  the  war,  and  advocates  the  organization  of  forest  services 
bi  the  French  colonies  in  order  to  prevent  waste  and  abuse  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  forests. 

Arbor  Day,  L.  0.  Evebabd  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ciro.  8  {1919),  pp.  2S, 
ligs.  f).— A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day,  its  relation  to  dvic  better- 
ment, and  the  planting  of  trees  as  living  monuments  to  our  fallen  soldiers. 
The  dates  on  whldi  Ari>or  Day  is  observed,  together  with  lists  of  trees  suitable 

for  planting  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States,  are  given. 
Vacation  land. — ^The  National  Forests  in  Oregon  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept. 

Ore.  4  {1919),  pp.  It,  pi  1,  figs.  24).--An  account  of  the  recreational  features 

of  the  National  Forests  in  Oregon,  including  much  information  of  value  to 

tourists  and  campers. 
Ont-of-door  playgrounds  of  the  San  Isabel  National  Forest  (17.  8.  Dept. 

Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  5  {1919),  pp.  19,  pi  1,  figs.  7).— An  account  similar  to  the  above 

of  the  recreational  attractions  of  the  San  Isabel  National  Forest  in  southern 

Colorado. 
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A  summer  vacation  In  the  Sopris  National  Forest  <  U,  8.  Dept,  Affr.,  Dept. 
Ciro,  6  U919),  pp.  15,  pi.  1,  flgs.  5). — An  account  similar  to  the  above  of  the 
recreational  attractions  of  the  Soprls  National  Forest  in  Colorado. 

Report  of  the  State  firewarden,  O.  P.  Wilbeb  (Ann.  Rpt  Depi.  Cforuo'v. 
and  Develop.,  N.  J.,  1918,  pp.  7S-102,  pU.  2). — ^A  report  of  forest  fire  protecClTe 
work  in  New  Jersey  for  the  season  of  1917-18,  including  data  on  forest  fires  in 
previous  years. 

Oregon  forest  fires  laws,  1911-1010  {Salem,  Oreg.:  State  Bd.  Fretiry, 
1919,  pp.  18). — ^A  booklet  containing  the  forest  fire  laws  enacted  by  the  Oregon 
Legislative  Assembly  during  the  period  1911-1919,  inclusive. 

Timber  line  studies  in  the  northern  part  of  Lnle&-Iiappmark,  J.  FittDin 
(Lunds  Univ.  Iraskr.,  n.  «er.,  Sect.  2,  IS  {1911),  No.  2,  pp.  H,  pis.  2,  flffs.  10)^ 
The  author  took  level  measurements  of  birch  and  pine  forests  In  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  northern  LuIeA-Lappmark  during  the  summer  seasons  of 
1910-1915,  inclusive.  A  considerable  variation  was  observed  in  the  limit  of 
forest  growth  in  different  parts  of  the  region  studied,  and  is  here  discussed. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  factors  of  temperature,  wind,  air  moisture,  and 
soil  moisture  as  influencing  forest  distribution. 

Timber  production  and  growth  curves  in  the  mountain  ash  (Ehicalyptas 
regnans) ,  R.  T.  Patton  {Proc.  Roy.  Sao.  VMoria,  n.  $er.,  SO  {1917),  No.  1,  pp. 
1-S,  pis.  2). — ^The  author  presents  results  of  a  series  of  log  measurements  of 
mountain  ash  carried  out  at  Powellton,  Victoria,  together  with  several  graphs 
illustrating  the  growth  of  mountain  ash  up  to  the  age  of  80  years. 

The  history  of  the  Dukeld  hybrid  larch  (Lariz  eurolepis) ,  with  notes 
on  other  hybrid  conifers,  A.  Henbt  and  M.  G.  Fixx)d  (Proc  Roy.  Irish  Acad., 
S5  {1919,  Sect.  B,  No.  4,  pp.  55-66,  pi.  i).— The  Dunkeld  hybrid  larch  Is  the 
name  given  by  foresters  to  seedlings  that  have  been  repeatedly  raised  from 
the  seed  of  certain  Japanese  larch  trees  {L.  leptolepis),  growing  near  Dunkeld, 
Perthshire.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  hybrids  have  resulted  from  the  cross- 
pollination  of  L.  leptolepis  and  nearby  L.  europwa  trees.  The  hybrids  are  there- 
fore given  the  name  L.  europlepis.  Both  the  parent  forms  and  the  hybrids  are 
described  with  reference  to  their  visible  and  microscopic  characters,  and  notes 
are  given  on  other  hybrid  larches  and  conifers. 

Note  on  Hopea  canarensis,  R.  S.  Hole  {Indian  Forest  Rec.,  7  {1919),  No.  S, 
pp.  4,  pi.  1). — ^The  new  species  here  described  in  detail  is  confined,  so  far  as 
known,  to  the  Western  Ghnts  hill  forests  along  the  South  Canara-Mysore 
boundary. 

Note  on  Ixora  butterwlcldl,  R.  S.  Holb  {Indian  Forest  Rec.,  7  {1919),  No. 
-J.  PP'  4f  Pl'  i)' — ^  botanical  description  of  this  new  species,  which  occurs  In  the 
forests  of  Burma. 

Yeman6  (Gmelina  arborea)  in  upper  Burma,  C.  G.  E.  Dawkins  {Indian 
Forester,  45  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  505-519,  pis.  2).— Notes  on  the  results  of  some 
regeneration  experiments  with  this  timber  species  being  conducted  in  Katha 
are  given. 

Philippine  mangrove  swamps,  W.  H.  Brown  and  A.  F.  Pischeb  ([P*i7f> 
pine]  Bur.  Forestry  Bui.  17  {1918),  pp.  1S2,  pi.  1,  flgs.  5P).— This  bulleUn  con- 
tains a  key  and  descriptions  of  the  species  growing  in  the  Philippines  man- 
grove swamps,  considerable  statistical  data  showing  the  stands  of  timber 
and  firewood  in  a  number  of  these  swamps,  and  an  account  of  the  swamp 
cultivation  of  bakauan  {Rhizophora  spp.)  for  firewood  in  the  swamp  re- 
gion adjoining  the  upper  part  of  Manila  Bay.  Information  is  also  given  rela- 
tive to  the  Importance  of  various  species  in  the  mangrove  swamps  as  sources  of 
fuel  and  tanbark,  together  with  notes  on  the  economic  uses  of  the  nlpa  palm. 
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A  robber  iiljuit  surrey  of  western  North  Amertc*,  H.  M.  Hall  and  T.  U. 

GooMPEED  {Univ.  CaL  Pubs.  Bot.,  7  {1919),  No.  $-8,  pp.  169-278,  pU.  S,  figs.  8).— 
Under  UUb  general  heading  are  pres^ited  the  following  three  papers  dealing 
with  different  phases  of  an  investigation  of  the  rubber-yielding  possibilltieB 
of  certain  natlye  West  American  shrubs : 

L  Ckrysothamniu  nauseosus  and  its  varieties,  by  H.  M.  Hall  (pp.  159-181).— 
A  preliminary  paper  c<mtaining  a  key  to  and  synopsis  of  tbe  varieties  of 
C.  namseosus,  which  species  gave  more  promise  as  a  rubber  producer  than  any 
other  species  of  the  genua. 

II.  Ckrysil,  a  new  rubber  from  0.  nauseos%is,  by  H.  M.  Hali  and  T.  H.  Qood> 
ipeed  (pp.  188-264).— The  investigation  here  reported  on  was  instituted  for 
the  puipose  of  locating  a  supply  of  rubber  which  it  was  thought  might  exist 
in  certain  native  West  American  shrutMS. 

Rabber  was  found  in  two  closely  related  genera,  namely,  Chrysothamnus 
and  Ha^opappus.  The  most  important  of  Chrysothanmus  is  C.  nauseosus. 
Twelve  varieties  of  C.  nauseosus  have  been  examined  and  rubber  found  in 
tU  of  them,  although  individual  plants  may  be  devoid  of  rubber.  This  rub- 
ber, which  is  of  high  grade  and  vulcanizes  without  difficulty,  has  been  named 
C!hry8iL 

Ghrysil  occurs  in  the  individual  cells  and  is  not  a  latex  rubber.  Blethods 
have  been  developed  for  its  detection  by  microscopical  examination  as  well  as 
by  chemical  analysis.  The  results  of  180  microscopical  examinations  are  tab- 
ulated. The  highest  absolute  percentage  was  found  in  a  plant  of  the  variety 
amsimUis,  which  analyzed  6.57  per  cent  of  pure  rubber,  although  the  average 
for  this  variety  was  only  1.97  per  cent.  One  plant  of  the  variety  viridulus 
yielded  5.56  per  cent  of  pure  mbber,  the  average  for  this  variety  being  2.52 
per  cent  The  highest  rubber  content  for  any  variety  was  2.83  for  hololeucus 
Tbe  best  yielding  varieties  are  those  which  inhabit  alkaline  soils. 

Ghrysil  occurs  in  the  plant  in  greatest  amount  at  about  the  soil  line.  It  is 
present  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  root  and  occurs  in  only  small  amounts  in 
young  twigs  and  leaves.  The  richest  rubber  tissues  are  first  the  cortex  and 
then  the  medullary  rays. 

C.  nauseosus  is  a  large  shrub,  averagingg  4  to  6  lbs.  in  weight  It  grows 
readily  from  seed  and  reaches  maturity  in  from  6  to  8  years.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  western  North  America,  the  largest  stands  being  in  Colorado, 
Nevada,  and  Utah.  Plants  A*om  Nevada  and  Oalifomia  have  given  the  highest 
robber  content  In  harvesting  wild  shrub  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken,  in- 
cluding 4  in.  of  root 

Because  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  the  rubber-growing  industry  In 
the  United  States  on  waste  lands,  the  authors  reconmiend  further  investigations 
looUng  to  the  conunercial  cultivation  of  Chrysothamnus  and  other  plants*  A 
preliminary  study  of  the  cultural  possibilities  of  these  plants  indicates  that 
they  could  be  grown  on  many  of  the  alkaline  plains  of  the  West  without  irriga- 
tion. Certain  varieties  endure  winter  temperatures  of  —20*  F.,  others  would 
withstand  sunmier  temperatures  obtaining  anywhere  in  the  Western  States, 
acepthig  possibly  in  the  hottest  valleys. 

IIL  The  ocourrenoe  of  rubber  in  certain  West  American  shrubs,  by  H.  H. 
HaU  and  T.  H.  Qoodspeed  (pp.  265-278). — In  the  above  paper  attention  was 
liven  almost  exclusively  to  rubber  as  it  occurs  in  the  numerous  varieties  of  C. 
uuseasus.  The  present  paper  gives  the  results  of  investigations  with  related 
Vedes  and  genera,  as  well  as  with  some  species  of  shrubs  not  closely  related  to 
Ouyiotbamniuk 

Babber  was  foond  in  four  other  species  of  Chrysothamnus  and  in  10  species 
of  Haplopappus,  but  the  authors  were  unable  to  detect  rubber  in  any  plant 
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Other  than  those  showing  a  close  botanical  affinity  to  OhryMthamnus.  A  list 
is  given  of  &q;>ecies  examined  in  which  no  rubber  could  be  detected  with  cer- 
tainty. Analytical  data  are  given  for  those  species  in  which  mhber  was  de- 
tected. The  regional  distribution  of  rubber  in  H,  eric&ides  was  the  reverse 
to  that  found  indicated  for  Ghrysil  in  the  above  noted  paper.  The  parts  above 
the  soil  line  are  strikingly  deficient  in  rubber  as  compared  with  the  roots.  The 
percentage  is  found  highest  in  the  extremities  of  the  roots,  and  decreases 
upward  toward  the  soil  line.  In  H,  nanus  the  stem  and  root  appeared  to 
bear  equal  quantities  of  rubber. 

[Rubber  in  Gold  Coast],  W.  S.  D.  Tudhope  bt  al.  (Govt.  Oold  Coatt,  Bpi. 
Agr.  Dept,  1918,  pp.  15,  16,  17,  28,  SO,  SI,  SS-^8,  S9,  40,  il,  42,  49,  46,  48,  4B,  6S, 
58,  60,  62,  6S), — Notes  on  the  present  status  of  the  rubber  industry  in  QiM 
Ckmst,  Including  data  on  cultural  and  tapping  experiments  at  the  various 
agricultural  stations  and  substations. 

The  Hevea  rubber-tapping  experiments  have  shown  fairly  ccmduslvely  that 
cuts  to  the  left  of  the  central  channel  give  better  yields  than  similar  cuts  to  the 
right  When  operating  on  one-third  of  the  stem,  the  best  yields  may  be  ex- 
pected with  a  maximum  of  three  lateral  cuts.  Daily  tapping  during  alternate 
months  appears  to  give  better  results  than  alternate-day  tapping. 

Investigations  concerning  the  origin  of  latex  vessels  and  latex  in  Hevea 
braslliensifl,  W.  Bobilioff  {Arch,  Rubbercult,  Nederland,  IndiS,  S  {1919),  No, 
t,  pp.  4^-^,  flfft,  14). — ^The  author  presents  results  of  studies  of  the  primary 
latex  formation  in  Hevea  from  the  youngest  stage  of  the  seedling  to  that  found 
in  a  mature  tree.  Particulars  concerning  the  development  of  latex  vessels 
are  also  discussed. 

Does  the  tapping  with  driptlns  give  any  advantage?  P.  Asens  (Arch. 
RubbercuU.  Nederland,  Indid,  S  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  5^-^).— Driptlns  were  used 
in  tapping  rubber  on  one  of  the  estates  near  the  Malang  experimental  statton. 
The  author  collected  data  from  this  operation  to  determine  whether,  as  It  is  com- 
monly  claimed,  the  addition  of  water  to  the  latex  by  using  driptlns  will  Increase 
the  total  quantity  of  rubber  and  decrease  the  quantity  of  scrap  rubber.  The 
data  obtained  showed  no  advantage  from  the  use  of  driptlns,  and  in  some  cases 
there  appeared  to  be  a  financial  loss. 

Pnlpwood  consumption  and  wood  pulp  production  in  1018,  F.  H.  Smith 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Forest  8erv.,  1918,  pp.  «0).— Detailed  statistics  on  pulpvit>od 
consumption  and  wood  pulp  production  in  the  United  States  during  1918,  witii 
comparable  data  for  1916  and  1917.  The  data  were  collected  and  compiled  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  In  cooperation  with  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau. 

The  consumption  of  pulpwood  by  250  establishments  In  1918  was  5,250,794 
cords,  or  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  from  the  consumption  In  1917.  Wood  pulp 
production  aggregated  8,818,861  tons,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  firom  1917. 

DISEASES  OF  FIAITTS. 

The  application  of  genetics  to  the  control  of  plant  disease  {Bd.  Agr. 
India,  Froo.  Meeting  Mycol.  Workers,  India,  2  {1919),  pp.  6e-«5).-— This  is  a 
review  of  progress  in  the  application  of  genetics  to  the  control  of  plant  disease 
in  view  of  conditions  existing  In  India. 

Preseace  of  nitrites  and  ammonia  In  diseased  plants. — II,  Oxidases  and 
diastases;  their  relation  to  the  disturbance,  P.  A.  and  M.  Bongqubt  {Jwir. 
Amer.  Cfiem.  8oc.,  S9  {1911),  No.  9,  pp.  2088-2095;  abs.  in  Jomr.  Ch^m.  Boa, 
(Lontfoa],  111  (1917),  No.  661,  I,  p.  685).— Having  noted  In  a  pravious  paper 
(B.  8.  R.,  87,  p.  54»)  that  in  certain  plant  diseases  of  the  so-called  lAyslologl- 
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al  type,  anch  as  cvirlj  top  of  sugmr  beet,  nitrateB  and  ammonia  were  detected 
in  the  extneted  ^ces*  regarding  the  origin  and  behavior  of  which  certain  sup- 
posltioiis  are  stated,  the  authors  h&e  report  subsequent  observation  and  experi- 
meiitation  dealing  with  the  same  disease.  These  corroborate  the  view  of  nltro- 
sen  tt&rvatioQ  of  tlie  plant  by  bacterial  reduction  of  the  nitrates  taken  up  by 
the  roots  to  nitrites  and  ammonia. 

It  is  stated  that  the  biological,  physiological,  and  mycological  phenomena  in 
some  plants  infected  with  nitrate-reducing  organisms  seem  to  work  in  harmony 
f(v  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  plant  tissuea 
Hie  oxidising  enzyms,  which  t^id  to  neutralize  the  reducing  action  of  the  bac- 
teria, woric  in  the  direction  of  preservation.  The  morphological  changes  (ns 
redoction  In  size  of  certain  organs)  that  occur  after  infection  seem  to  econo- 
mise tihe  nitrogen  and  preserve  it  for  the  more  essential  parts  of  the  plant,  as 
roots  and  leaves.  Increased  tendency  to  supply  the  plant  with  nitrates  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  root  syst^n  increases  and  the  plant  uses  more 
wat^  per  unit  of  dry  wel^^t  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  decrease  in  total  nitro- 
gen suggests  that  the  bacteria,  in  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  ammonia, 
waste  this  necessary  tiement,  thus  bringing  about  nitrogai  starvation. 

Report  of  the  mycologist,  R.  E.  Bunting  {Oavt.  Oold  Coast,  Bpt,  Agr. 
Dept^  1916,  pp.  t0-t2), — Cacao  brown  rot,  which  was  increasingly  prevalent 
dnring  the  year,  was  not  correlated  with  climatic  conditions.  The  question  as 
to  a  causative  relation  between  Diplodia  oacaoioola  and  this  trouble  was  not 
settled.  Eiq[)eriments  regarding  the  effect  on  yield  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Bixtare  were  not  conclusive.  White  thread  disease  of  cacao  was  reported  as 
widespread  and  increasing.  Clean  cultivation  appears  to  be  practically  pre- 
?entive.  Humidity  is  an  unfavorable  condition.  Root  diseases  mymenochwte 
M2ta  and  Polypoi-us  ligno9U9)  do  not  appear  to  have  increased  or  decreased 
greatly.  J7.  noxia  is  the  more  destructive  of  these.  RotelUnia  sp.  caused  a  few 
deaths  in  Ashanti.  Cephaleuroa  iHrescens  is  noted  as  on  living  or  dead  cacao 
twigs.  It  was  confined  to  the  tips  and  may  simply  indicate  weakness  in  the 
infected  tree.  This  fungus  has  also  been  found  on  the  Royal  palm  and  the  shea 
kitter  treei 

HemUeia  sp.  on  coffee  may  be  parasitized  by  another  fungus.  PeHalogzia 
guepkU  var.  has  been  found  destroying  the  foliage  of  Liberia  coffee.  Para 
nd)ber  was  attacked  by  SphwrostUbe  repem  and  P.  lignoiuM,  A  canker  exam- 
ined was  not  determined  as  to  causation,  but  D.  cacaoicola  was  found  on  one 
m»dmen  A  fungus  closely  resembling  Eutypa  erumpena  found  on  Para  rubber 
plants  at  Tarquah  may  prove  to  be  saprophytic.  Phyiophthora  sp.  was  found 
OQ  fruits  of  Para  rubber  at  Aburi.  Young  plants  of  Cola  acuminata  were 
famd  to  be  affected  with  Pleurotus  ooUt.  An  outbreak  of  disease  of  peanut  at 
the  Pekl  8tati<ni  has  been  reported. 

The  oatstanding  feature  of  the  year  was  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
idiite  thread  and  of  the  brown  pod  disease  on  native  cacao  farms. 

Myeologjr  and  pUmat  pathology*  J.  Mackenna  (Rpt,  Prog.  Agr.  India,  1917" 
^^  PP'  78-S5). — ^A  review  of  work  done  on  diseases  affecting  various  crops  in- 
cludes ufSra  (Tylenehu9  onguituB)  and  blast  (PiriotOaria  oryzw)  of  rice;  black 
tMnd  disease  {Diplodia  oorchori,  RMzoctoniat  sp) ;  bud  rot  of  palmyra, 
ksleroga  of  areea»^  and  bleeding  disease  of  coconut  palm ;  root  disease,  die  back, 
brown  blight  and  rim  blight  of  tea ;  leaf  disease  and  blacdc  rot  of  coffee;  black 
thread  and  leaf-fall  {Phytophthora  tneadH)  of  Hevea ;  die  back  and  blossom  and 
twig  rot  (Ohoanephora  cuourbitanim)  of  diilies;  tiUca  disease  (Oeroo$pora 
penonola)  of  peanut  and  a  peanut  disease  caused  by  an  imdetermined  species  of 
OeraMporm;  smvt  of  Guinea  com  (prevoited  by  seed  treatment  with  copper 
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sulphate) ;  leaf  curl  of  peaches  (gi'eatly  affected  by  spraying) ;  a  sderotlal 
fungus  attacking  the  Rangoon  bean;  opium  poppy  mildew  {Erysiphe  polygoni); 
wilt  disease  of  Cajanua  indicus;  and  sal  tree  root  rot. 

Provincial  disease  snrTey.-~>An  account  of  the  work  in  hand  in  the 
different  Provinces;  suggestions  for  extending  mycological  work  in  the 
Provinces  and  for  popularizing  the  knowledge  of  plant  diseases  amongst 
cnltiTators  {Bd.  Agr,  India,  Proc.  Meeting  Mycol,  Workers,  India,  2  il$19), 
pp.  12-29). — An  account  is  given  of  the  work  in  hand  in  different  Provinces, 
also  of  suggestions  for  extending  the  work  and  benefits  of  mycological  study. 
Reports  and  discussion  are  detailed,  dealing  with  potatoes,  cereals,  sugar  cane, 
legumes,  peanuts,  pepper,  tobacco,  jute,  palm,  cotton  fruits,  and  fiber  crops. 

IMseases  of  planters*  crops  (Bd.  Agr.  India,  Proc  Meeting  Mycol,  Workert, 
India,  2  (1919),  pp.  52-58). — ^Thls  includes  verbal  reports  on  various  diseases 
of  plants  In  regions  of  India. 

[Combating  plant  diseases  in  India]  (Bd,  Agr,  India,  Proa,  Meeting  Myool 
Workers,  India,  2  (1919),  pp.  40-52).— This  Includes  reports,  with  dlscussiOD. 
on  dusting  and  spraying  for  various  plant  diseases  In  portions  of  India.  The 
diseases  dealt  with  include  grape  downy  mildew,  areca  nut  koleroga,  and  coftee 
leaf  disease. ' 

Burgundy  mixtures  and  other  copper  sprays,  O.  T.  Spikks  (Univ,  Bristol 
Ann,  Rpt,  Agr.  and  Hort.  Research  8ta.,  1918,  pp.  19-24 ;  also  in  Jour.  Bath  and 
West  and  South.  Counties  Soc,  5.  ser.,  IS  (1918-19),  pp.  1S4-1S9). — Prom  tests 
as  detailed  with  discussion,  It  Is  concluded  that  a  1  per  cent  Burgundy  mix- 
ture having  4  lbs.  copper  sulphate  and  7.2  lbs.  sodium  carbonate  In  each  40 
^1.  water  (designated  as  a  4:7.2  preparation)  will  keep  for  the  longest  time 
In  fit  condition  for  spraying,  while  the  4 : 5  mixture  crystalHsses  most  rapidly. 
This  and  the  4 : 4.25  mixture  form  equally  good  coverings,  but  in  this  respect  the 
4:7.2  mixture  Is  slightly  inferior.  All  the  mixtures  adhere  and  resist  rain 
equally  well,  and  all  are  equal  as  regards  scorching  the  foliage.  While  labora- 
tory tests  Indicate  equal  fungicidal  value  for  all  the  above,  no  satisfactory  field 
tests  have  yet  been  made. 

Copper  stearate  Is  also  discussed,  as  Is  the  preparation  of  Burgundy  mixture 
from  a  ready-made  basis. 

Disinfection  of  seeds  vdth  bromin,  V.  Abtsixovskt  and  J.  Stom  (Id 
Hibridicultura  y  Otros  Trabajos  de  las  Estaciones,  1917,  Madrid:  Estac  de 
Ensayo  de  Semillas,  1917,  pp.  51-64,  pi.  1,  figs.  4). — From  results  here  tabu- 
lated with  discussion,  it  appears  that  bromin  In  aqueous  solution  at  a  con- 
centration of  1  per  cent  applied  to  seeds  of  various  common  plants  fbr  periods 
ranging  from  1  hour  to  4  hours  gave  high  to  perfect  percentages  of  protection 
against  seed-borne  diseases.  Vitality  was  Impaired  but  little,  if  any,  in  most 
cases  by  even  the  longest  of  these  periods  of  exposure,  though  longer  periods, 
which  were  also  employed,  generally  lowered  or  destroyed  germlnabllity. 

Seed  disinfection  for  pure  culture  work:  The  use  of  hypochlorites,  B.  M. 
DuooAB  and  A.  W.  Davis  (Ann.  Missouri  Bot.  Oard,,  6  {1919),  No,  2,  pp.  Jf5P- 
170). — ^Without  going  beyond  the  readily  obtainable  commercial  products,  which 
have  been  compared  with  a  few  standard  disinfectants  of  other  groups,  the 
authors  have  carried  out  studies,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated. 

As  a  practical  result  of  the  experiment  on  seed  treatments,  they  believe  that, 
taking  into  consideration  both  the  capacity  of  seed  for  germination  and  rela- 
Uve  freedom  from  contamination,  the  commercial  chlorinated  potassa  or  Jav^ 
wa:er  is  the  most  satisfactory  agent  which  has  yet  been  considered.  The 
length  of  time  required  for  practlcaUy  perfect  disinfection  of  certain  seed  In 
these  experimoits  was  three  hours  or  longer.  In  some  cases  interrupted  dislnf^ 
tion  fully  warrants  the  extra  trouble  and  delay.    The  value  of  soaking  the  seed 
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previous  to  the  longer  interval  treatm^its  is  doubtfol,  though  a  preliminary 
thoroa^  washing  of  all  seed,  with  removal  of  decayed  and  imperfect  ones,  is 
idvisable.    A  study  of  standardized  hypochlorites  is  considered  as  essential. 

Seed  disinfection  for  pure  culture  work,  H.  O.  Young  (Ann,  Missouri  Boi, 
Gard.,  6  (1919),  No.  £,  pp.  1-^7-158).— This  work  employed  chlorld  of  lime 
(largely  caldnm  hypochlorite),  formaldehyde,  alcohol,  and  mercuric  chlorld, 
these  being  applied  to  seeds  of  various  common  plants  according  to  methods 
described.  From  the  results  obtained  as  tabulated,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  it  a];^)ears  necessary  to  continue  to  treat  the  various  seeds  with  different 
disinfectants  and  according  to  different  methods  on  account  of  differences  in 
the  contaminating  organisms. 

The  Thelephoracese  of  North  America^  VHI-X,  E.  A.  Bttbt  (Attn.  Missouri 
BoL  Oard,,  4  {1911),  No,  5,  pp.  287-269,  figs,  19;  5  {1918),  Nos,  S,  pp.  177-^03, 
figs,  14;  4,  pp.  S01-S70,  pis,  2,  figs.  S2). — Of  these  three  chapters,  which  do  not 
conclude  the  series,  the  first  deals  with  Ck)niophora,  the  second  with  Aleuro- 
dlscus,  and  the  third  with  Hymenochsete. 

Memlins  In  North  America,  supplementary  notes,  E.  A.  Bttbt  {Ann,  Mis- 
souri Bot.  Gard.,  6  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  l^^-i-^).— This  addition  records  a  few 
species  not  included  in  the  above  notes,  with  some  discussion  of  other  species. 

Comparative  studies  on  three  Xylarias,  H.  von  Bronsabt  {Centbl,  Bakt. 
[etc.],  2.  AhU  49  {1919),  No,  1-4,  PP.  51-76,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  study  of 
Xylaria  arbuscula,  X.  hypoxylon,  and  X.  polymorpha. 

Basal  rots  of  garden  plants,  J.  Matz  {Rev.  Agr.  Puerto  Rico,  S  {1919),  No. 
t  PP'  44-48,  figs.  5).— This  includes  mainly  a  discussion  of  Sclerotium  sp.  and 
Rhizoctonia  sp.  in  relation  to  diseases,  chiefly  rots  of  the  lower  aerial  portions, 
of  common  garden  plants. 

The  more  important  fnng^ns  and  bacterial  diseases  of  vegetables  in  On- 
tario, J.  E.  Howm  and  D.  H.  Jones  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  258  {1918),  pp. 
48,  figs,  5S;  abs,  in  Abs.  Bad.,  2  {1918),  No.  4,  p.  21S).— The  more  important 
vegetables  are  dealt  with  in  connection  with  their  more  common  diseases,  and 
remedial  treatments  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  dry  root  rot  of  the  bean,  W.  H.  Bubkholdeb  {New  York  ComeU  Sta. 
Mem,  26  {1919),  pp.  lOOS-lOSS,  pis.  2,  figs.  5).— A  description  Is  given  of  the 
dry  root  rot  of  the  beans  caused  by  Fusarium  niartii  phaseoU,  n.  form.  As  the 
common  name  Indicates,  the  disease  affects  principally  the  underground  parts 
of  the  plant,  but  portions  above  ground  also  show  the  effect  of  the  fungus.  The 
symptoms  are  described  at  length,  and  comparisons  made  with  those  of  the 
black  root  rot  of  beans  due  to  ThieUwia  hasioola  and  of  a  Rhizoctonia  blotch. 
The  morphology,  life  history,  pathogenicity,  etc.,  of  the  organism  are  described 
it  length. 

The  disease  Is  known  to  have  been  present  for  some  years,  and  together 
with  other  root  diseases  it  has  caused  considerable  loss.  S];>eclal  attention  is 
called  to  control  measures,  which  include  rotation  of  crops,  soil  treatment,  and 
use  of  resistant  varieties.  Rotations,  unless  of  quite  lengthy  duration,  do  not 
offer  mudi  promise  of  controL  Soil  treatments  were  not  beneflcial,  and  prob- 
ably breeding  resistant  strains  offers  the  best  means  of  control. 

Further  studies  on  treatment  of  beet  seed  for  control  of  root  scab, 
K.  Kst^GEB  and  G.  Wimmeb  {Ztschr.  Ver.  Deut.  ZuckeHndus.,  1917,  No.  7-f5,  //, 
W.  $49-664).— ^ince  their  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  848),  the  authors 
have  tested  other  fungicides  for  use  with  beet  seed,  and  their  results  are  de- 
tailed and  tabulated.    The  best  disinfection  was  again  given  by  carbolic  add. 

Cotton  bon  disease,  R.  G.  nx  Sousa  {Bol.  Agr.  l8ao  Paulo},  19.  ser..  No,  5-7 
[1916),  pp.  477,  478,  fig.  i).— The  author  notes  briefly  a  disease  of  cotton  bolls 
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which  may  be  identical  with  that  notetl  by  Delacroix  (E.  S.  K.,  2©,  p.  51),  and 
which  is  attributed  to  Badllm  go8$ypinu8.  In  association  with  this  organism 
was  found  also  the  fungus  Colletotrichum  goMypii. 

[A  wilting  disease  of  cotton  in  Colombia],  J.  F.  Pssnco  (Rev.  Agr.  [Co- 
Umhiah  4,  U918),  No,  «.  pp.  llsllS,  fig.  i).— An  account  is  given  of  a  disease 
which  is  designated  as  fucha  of  cotton  in  the  Department  of  Boyacft,  Oolombia. 
The  injury  is  manifested  in  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  or  more  rarely  In  the 
blooms,  in  the  form  of  Intumescences,  usually  after  a  period  of  hot,  damp 
weather  in  a  situation  where  cultivation  is  defective  and  intercropping  is  un- 
•kUlfully  pracUced.  The  plants  wUt  and  die  usuaUy  in  a  few  weeks.  PuUy 
nourished,  well-developed  plants  do  not  usually  develop  the  trouble,  though  in 
some  instances  such  plants  manifest  susceptibility  to  the  disease. 

Diseases  of  eggplant,  S.  C.  Bbuneb  {Estao,  Expt.  Agron.  Cuba  Circ.  5S,  pp. 
20,  pU,  6). — In  this  circular,  prepared  for  Cuban  agriculturists,  the  author 
presents  results  from  investigations  still  in  progress  regarding  a  number  of 
diseases  of  eggplant  (Solanum  tnelongena),  in  connection  with  which  a  discus- 
sion is  also  given  of  PhomopsU  vewaM,  Rhizoctonia,  CoUetotrichum  glcsotpor- 
ioides.  Bacterium  aolanacearum,  and  Heterodera  radicicola,  with  mention  of 
other  parasitic  organisms. 

A  note  on  the  dropping  of  flowers  in  the  potato,  M.  J.  Dobset  (Jour. 
Heredity,  JO  {1919),  No,  5,  pp.  226^28,  fig.  i).— Examination  of  the  parts  and 
processes  concerned  in  the  dropping  of  potato  blooms  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  physiological  factors  may  operate  independently  of  pollen  or  pistil 
development  to  cause  the  premature  dropping  of  the  blooms. 

Prematnring  and  wilting  of  potatoes,  6.  P.  Clinton  (Potato  Mag,,  1 
(1919),  No.  12,  pp.  12,  IS,  24,  fig.  1), — Aji  account  is  given  of  an  unusual  condi- 
tion suddenly  appearing  in  Connecticut  potato  fields,  particularly  in  poor  soil 
insufficiently  fertilized. 

Frost  necrosis  of  potato  tubers,  L.  R.  Jones,  ItL  Miller,  and  E.  Bailey 
(Wisconsin  Sta.  Research  Bui,  46  (1919),  pp.  46,  pi.  1,  figs.  ilS).— The  authors 
have  investigated  the  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  potato  tubers  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  injury  during  all  stages  of  harvest,  transportation,  storage, 
and  delivery.  Several  forms  of  possible  injury  are  recognized,  and  their 
symptoms  contrasted  with  diseases  of  tubers  the  symptoms  of  which  resemble 
those  of  frost  necrosis. 

In  summarizing  the  results  of  their  investigations,  the  authors  state  among 
other  things  that  where  tubers  are  frozen  solid  they  inmiediately  collapse  upon 
thawing  and  because  of  their  wet  appearance  are  easily  detected.  In  case  of 
mild  exposure  only  a  part  of  the  tubers  may  be  frozen  and  the  rest  appearing 
normal  are  considered  satisfactory  for  storage,  market,  or  seed  purposes. 
However,  if  these  tubers  are  cut  open  a  certain  proportion  of  them  will  show 
evidences  of  internal  frost  necrosis. 

Three  types  of  injury  are  recognized,  ring  necrosis,  where  there  is  discolora- 
tion of  the  vascular  ring  especially  evident  at  the  stem  end  when  the  tuber  is 
cut  crosswise;  net  necrosis,  in  which  the  vascular  tissue,  including  the  small 
thread-like  phloem  elements  scattered  throughout  the  pith  and  cortex,  are 
darkened ;  and  blotching,  in  which  discolored  tissue  in  patches,  usually  having 
vascular  elements  as  centers,  is  distributed  Irregularly  throughout  the  tuber. 
Such  internal  freezing  injuries  are  not  ordinarily  visible  externally,  even  after 
long  storage,  but  in  white-skinned  varieties  they  may  show  as  darkened  areas 
on  the  skin,  and  in  prolonged  dry  storage  frost  necrotic  tubers  wilt  faster  than 
normal  ones.  The  necrotic  discolorations  are  said  to  develop  promptly  after 
freezing,  passing  from  pink  to  dark  brown  or  black  and  ordinarily  undergoing 
little  further  change  thereafter,  even  during  long  storage.    Considerable  dif- 
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ference  was  noted  between  individual  tnbers  In  susoeptibillty  to  frost  injury 
even  to  the  same  lot  of  potatoes,  but  in  general  neither  variety,  size,  maturtty, 
Mr  relative  turgldity  of  potato  tubers  influences  to  any  marked  degree  the 
Habtlity  to  injure  nor  the  type  of  resistant  frost  necrosis. 

In  general,  frost  necrosis  is  said  to  appear  in  at  least  a  portion  of  tubers 
^ich  are  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  — 10*  C.  (14*  F.)  for  one  hour,  to 
— 5*  for  two  hours,  or  to  — 3*  or  slightly  lower  temperature  for  several  hours. 
Sprouts  have  been  found  more  resistant  to  freezing  than  the  tubers  from  which 
they  arose,  but  uninjured  sprouts  on  necrotic  tubers  often  do  not  outlive  the 
sermloation  period,  probably  due  to  extensive  vascular  injuries  of  the  tuber. 

Plants  produced  by  the  frost  necrotic  halves  of  experimental  tubers  grew  more 
slowly  than  those  from  the  control  halves,  but  ultimately  produced  as  large  and 
healthy  and  as  abimdant  a  crop.  Nothing  was  found  to  indicate  the  trans- 
mission of  necrotic  symptoms  to  the  progeny  of  frost  necrotic  seed  potatoes. 

Potato  diseases,  A.  Pachano  (Quinta  Norm,  Estac.  Expt.  {AmbatOj  Ecuador}, 
Circ,  7  (1918),  pp.  il).— This  account  deals  with  potato  late  blight  (Phytoph- 
ihora  infestans)  and  early  blight  {Altemaria  solani). 

Potato  spraying  trials,  1917,  G.  T.  Spinks  (Univ.  Bristol^  Ann,  Rpt,  Agr, 
and  EorU  Research  8ta.,  1918,  pp,  16-18;  also  in  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and 
South.  Counties  Soc,  5.  ser,,  IS  (1918-19),  pp,  ISl-lSS). — ^The  author  gives  an 
account  of  treatments  of  potato  plats  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Burgundy  mix- 
ture with  various  proportions  of  soda.  Burgundy  made  with  special  forms  of 
soda.  Burgundy  with  substances  added  to  increase  adhesiveness,  proprietary 
miitures  including  powders  applied  dry,  and  coppw*  stearate,  the  plats  being 
gone  over  from  one  to  three  times. 

Circumstances  were  such  that  no  definite  information  could  be  gained  regard- 
ing the  relative  fungicidal  efflciency  of  the  applications.  The  total  crop  showed 
an  average  practically  unchanged  by  treatments,  though  In  one  or  two  varie- 
ties named  there  was  a  marked  resistance  to  the  disease. 

The  eelworm  disease  of  potato,  L.  P.  Btabs  {Potato  Mag,,  1  (1919),  No,  12, 
pp.  10,  11,  figs,  5). — This  descriptive  account  of  nematode  (Heterodera  radUH- 
cola)  attack  on  potato  distinguishes  between  this  trouble  and  attack  by  the 
flea  beetle  (Bpitrix  cucumeris)  as  regards  effects  on  the  tuber  and  as  regards 
regional  relationa  The  nematode  is  active  in  the  South  and  the  flea  beetle  in 
the  North. 

The  sUn  spot  disease  of  potato  tubers,  M.  N.  Owen  (Roy.  Bot,  Oard.  Keto, 
Bui  Misc.  Inform.,  No.  8  (1919),  pp.  289-801,  pi.  1,  figs.  ii).~-This  disease  is 
described  as  to  external  appearance  and  microscopic  and  cultural  characters. 
The  fungus  is  thought  to  be  different  from  that  previously  classified  by  Pethy- 
brldge  (B.  S.  B.,  34,  p.  443)  as  Spicaria  solani,  and  is  considered  as  a  new 
species  wliich  is  technically  described  as  Oospora  pustulans. 

Ormsldrk  potato  trials,  1919  [in  the  breeding  of  potatoes  resistant  to 
wart  disease]  (Oard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  66  (1919),  No.  1704,  P-  iiWT).— Varietal 
tests  for  resistance  of  potatoes  to  wart  disease  (Synchytrium  endobiotioum) 
at  Ormsldrk  are  said  to  have  developed  several  resistant  varieties  among  the 
second-early  kinds,  though  the  results  were  less  definite  with  the  first-early 
varieties. 

Protect  seed  potatoes  against  disease,  W.  A.  Obton  (Potato  Mag.,  1  (1919), 
1^9. 11,  pp.  6,  7.  figs.  6). — Suggestions  are  given  regarding  seed  potato  selection, 
inspection,  and  treatment. 

[Sagar  cane  diseases,  Hawaii],  H.  P.  Aoee  (Proc.  Hawaii.  Sugar  Planter^ 
Assoc,  38  (1918),  pp.  159-161,  168-170).— In  these  portions  of  the  director's 
report,  dated  October  28,  1918,  it  is  stated  that  cane  varieties  Infected  by  the 
eye  spot  disease  (which  is  locally  severe,  although  certain  varieties  are  practi- 
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cally  immune)  are  more  severely  attacked  by  leaf  hoppers.  Lahalna  cane  dis- 
ease has  not  been  shown  to  be  caused  by  black  alkali.  Ring  spot  {Leptosphmria 
saccTiari)  is  far  more  widely  distributed  than  eye  spot  disease.  Nematode  at- 
tacks, while  more  serious  than  formerly  on  cane,  are  noticeably  so  on  garden 
crops. 

[Lahalna  cane  attacked  by  nematodes],  H.  P.  Ageb  {Proc.  HawoU,- Bugmt 
Planters*  Assoc.,  S8  (1918),  pp,  203-212). — Nematode  attack  may  be  responslbte 
for  the  deterioration  of  Lahalna  cane,  according  to  evidence  presented.  The 
Italian  lupine,  being  more  susceptible,  encourages  the  persistence  and  spread 
of  nematodes.  The  Jack  bean  is  nearly  or  quite  Immune.  A  disease  attacking 
sugar  cane,  regardless  of  variety,  resembles  In  some  respects  sereh  as  noted  in 
Java.  Other  diseases  also  discussed  include  yellow  tip,  Pahala  blight,  and 
chlorosis. 

The  resistance  of  cane  varietleis  to  the  yellow  stripe  or  mosaic  disease, 
P.  S.  Babuc  {Porto  Rico  Sta.  Bui  19  {1919),  pp,  15,  /^.  i).— The  author  de- 
scribes rather  extensive  variety  tests  with  sugar  cane  made  in  a  district  heaylly 
Infected  with  the  mosaic  or  mottling  disease  in  an  effort  to  secure  resistant 
strains.  A  tabulated  statement  is  presented  showing  the  general  condition  and 
probable  tonnage  of  each  variety  as  compared  with  Rayada. 

Of  156  kinds,  40  were  classified  as  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than 
Rayada,  42  as  about  equally  susceptible,  and  73  as  more  resistant  Kavangire, 
a  sort  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Argentina,  proved  to  be  entirely  im- 
mune and  produced  at  the  rate  of  70  tons  per  acre,  far  in  excess  of  the  otber 
varieties  tested.  Java-56  and  Java-234,  while  in  no  sense  immune,  appeared 
to  be  so  tolerant  of  the  disease  as  to  be  of  considerable  value  for  planting  in 
heavily  infected  areas.  A  variety  known  as  Egyptian  cane  was  also  observed 
to  resemble  closely  the  Java  caneB  in  diseajse  resistance. 

The  more  important  fruit  tree  diseases  at  Ontario,  J.  B.  Howitt  and  L. 
Caesar  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr,  Bui  251  {1911),  pp.  U,  figs.  5i).— The  object  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  furnish  information  regarding  identification  and  treatment 
adequate  to  recognize  and  control  the  more  common  diseases  of  fruit  trees. 
Injuries  due  to  other  causes  are  discussed. 

Monilia  on  [orchard]  fruits,  O.  Appel  {Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  44  {1911) ,  No. 
48,  pp.  S19,  S80,  pi  1,  fig.  i).— This  is  an  accoimt  of  the  behavior  of  Monilia 
attacking  fruits,  leaves,  and  stems  of  cherry,  peach,  plum,  pear,  and  apple. 

Silver  leaf  disease,  J.  Bintneb  {Roy.  Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  Bui  Misc.  Infortlu,  No, 
6-1  {1919),  pp.  241-263,  pi  1,  figs.  8).— A  bibliographical  and  personal  study 
of  silver  leaf  'disease  of  fruit  trees  Is  noted. 

The  spread  and  virulence  of  this  disease  during  recent  years  is  thought  likely 
to  hamper  seriously  the  fruit-growing  industry  unless  efiSclent  and  general  ac- 
tion is  taken.  The  disease  is  caused  by  Stereum  purpurewn.  A  disease  closely 
similar  but  rarely  found,  designated  as  false  silver  leaf,  is  thought  to  be  due  to 
some  physiological  weakness.    Both  of  these  forms  are  described. 

Diseases  of  apple,  R.  A.  SaccA  {Bol  Agr.  ISao  Paulo},  19.  set,.  No,  5-7 
{1918),  pp.  430-433,  fig.  i).— The  fungi  noted  as  attacking  apple  foliage  are 
Ascochyta  sp.,  Pleospora  lierharuvi,  and  Sphmrella  pomioola. 

Pear  tree  diseases,  R.  A.  SaccA  {Bol  Agr.  [Sao  Paulol,  20.  ser..  No,  i-d 
{1919),  pp.  47-^5). — Organisms  named  as  found  in  connection  with  disease  In 
various  parts  of  pear  trees  Include  Stilbum  sp.,  Collybia  sp.,  Dendrophoma  sp^ 
and  Rosellinia  necatrix. 

Rerersion  and  resistance  to  big  bud  in  black  currants,  A.  H.  Less  {Un^. 
Bristol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Research  Sta.,  1918,  pp.  25-28;  also  in  Joatr. 

Bath  and  West  and  South.  Counties  Soc,  5.  ser.,  13  {1918-19),  pp.  14O-I4S), 

Xn  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39.  p.  646),  the  author  do- 
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scribes  rererslon  in  black  currants  as  characterized  by  a  decrease  in  size  and 
number  of  the  fruits,  extensive  growth  of  laterals  resulting  in  a  rather  dense 
boah,  abnormally  long  and  thin  Internodes,  sharp  pointed,  abnormally  narrow 
letves,  and  more  than  ordinary  serration.  It  usually  appears  gradually,  affect- 
ing often  only  parts  of  a  bush  at  the  outset.  Descriptions  are  given  of  wood 
iDd  RoieUinia  necatrix. 

Examinations  during  two  seasons  at  Long  Ashton  showed  that  badly  re- 
verted boshes  were  practically  always  attacked  by  big  bud  during  the  following 
winter.    It  Is  not  yet  certain  that  bushes  attacked  by  mites  tend  to  revert 
f1?e  cases  of  reversion  are  described  with  discussion. 

(Treatment  of  grape  disease,  1916],  V.  C.  M.  Z^niga  {Estac,  Enol.  Haro 
Um^  1916,  pp.  25-46,  pi.  1), — ^This  section  of  the  report  includes  an  account  in 
detailed  and  tabular  form,  with  discussion,  of  tests,  with  standard  and  pro- 
pri^ry  fungicides  against  grape  Oldium  and  downy  mildew. 

Gnpe  downy  mildew,  A.  Pachano  {Quinta  Norm.  Estac.  Expt.  {Amhaio, 
Ecuador],  Circ.  9  {1918),  pp.  8). — This  is  a  general  account  of  grape  downy 
mildew  in  portions  of  South  America. 

Gnmmosis  in  grape  Tines,  C.  B.  de  AbIs  (Bol.  Agr.  T^o.  y  Econ.,  10  {1918), 
So.  109,  pp.  36-4^). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  a  gummosis  of  grape  vines 
Qsed  as  replants.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  bacteria  of  undetermined 
classification.    Treatments  are  outlined. 

Gitnu  canker  eradication  in  the  State  of  Florida,  W.  Newbu.  {Oal. 
CUnifT^  4  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  913,  323,  fig.  i).--The  results  achieved  in  combat- 
ing dtms  canker  since  its  discovery  in  Florida  in  1913  are  considered  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  eradicating  a  plant  disease.  A  brief  account  of 
this  contest  is  given.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  481  citrus 
growiog  properties  in  Florida,  and  it  has  been  eradicated  from  292  of  these 
prD|)erties.  Of  the  1S9  remaining,  183  are  classed  as  dangerous,  sufficient  time 
not  baving  elapsed  to  insure  against  the  possibility  of  further  Infection,  and 
6  are  here  discussed  as  actually  Infected  and  subject  to  very  intensive  weekly 
Inspection  amounting  practically  to  examination  of  each  leaf  on  every  tree. 
Internal  browning  of  lemons,  J.  T.  Bakbett  {Cal.  Citrogr.,  4  {1919),  No. 
It,  p.  292,  fig.  1). — ^Tlils  address  dealt  mainly  with  definitions  and  terms  re- 
prding  the  disease  attacking  lemons  often  designated  as  stem-end  decay.  The 
brealdng  down  of  the  tissues  in  the  fruit  presents  two  aspects,  and  is  divided 
into  membraneous  strain  and  Internal  decline  of  the  lemon.  These  changes 
nawlly  follow  such  extreme  conditions  as  the  freeze  of  1913  or  the  heat  wave 
<'f  1917,  and  are  more  evident  in  the  ripe  fruits.  Further  details  are  to  appear 
later. 

[Lemon  stem-end  rot  in  California]  {Cal.  Citrogr.,  4  {1919),  No.  11,  p. 
^).— It  is  stated  that  this  rot,  which  affects  the  heart  of  the  fruit,  is  becom- 
ing the  most  serious  disease  which  has  attacked  the  lemon  for  some  years  in 
California. 

A  parasite  of  the  tree  fern  Gyathea,  F.  L.  Stevens  and  N.  Dalbet  {Bot. 
Oaz.,  S8  {1919),  No.  3,  pp.  222-225,  pis.  2).— A  description  is  given  of  a  fungus 
growth  on  leaves  of  C.  arborea  collected  at  points  in  Porto  Rico  In  1915.  The 
twgOM  Is  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  new  genus,  and  Is  described  under  the 
Bame  Qriggsia  cyathea. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

Iif«  and  writings  of  Professor  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  W.  L.  McAteb  {Auk,  34 
mrt).  No.  s,  pp.  243-^4.  pi'  i). 

AmRud  report  of  the  GoTernment  entomologist  for  1918-19,  A.  H. 
RnmiK  {Awn.  Rpi.  Dept.  Agr.  Jamaica,  1919,  pp.  26-^0).— This  reports  upon 
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the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  Insects  of  the  year,  with  recommendations 
for  their  control. 

[Economic  insects  in  Dominica],  J.  G.  HtrrsoK  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr-  Wett 
Indies,  Rpi.  Agr.  Dept.  DonUnica,  1917-18,  pp.  15-17).— Data  h«re  fMresented 
relate  to  damage  to  staves  of  puncheons  and  other  packages  used  for  exporting 
lime  juice,  particularly  raw  juice,  by  Xyleborm  w^.  and  injury  to  guava  \sj 
Anastrepha  addusa,  the  only  fruit  fly  as  yet  recorded  from  Dominica. 

Annual  report  for  1918  of  the  soologist,  G.  Wabbxtbton  (/otrr.  Roy.  Agr. 
Soc.  England,  79  (1918),  pp.  258-26S). --This  report  deals  briefly  with  the  o^ 
currency  of  the  more  important  Insects  of  the  year. 

[Economic  insects  in  Sweden]  (Meddel.  Centralanst.  PdriSktv.  Jordbntk- 
somrddet.  No.  199  (1916),  pp.  8,  figs.  8;  1918,  Nos.  164,  PP-  19,  pi.  1.  figs.  It;  167, 
pp.  11,  figs.  6;  also  in  K.  Landthr.  Akad.  Handl  och  Tidskr.,  56  (1917),  Va.  I 
pp.  37-42,  figs.  8;  57  (1918),  Nos.  S,  pp.  202-214*  pl-  1,  ftgs.  12;  4.  PP-  269-m, 
figs.  6). — Papers  are  presented  on  species  of  considerable  importance  In 
Sweden,  namely,  The  Stalk  Borer  {Phytoecia  cylindrica),  which  Is  particularly 
important  as  an  enemy  of  carrots  through  Its  attack  on  the  seed  stalks,  by 
N.  A.  Kemner;  and  The  Apple  Twig  Borer  (Blastodacna  puiripenneUa) ,  which 
is  increasing  in  importance  in  orchards  in  southern  Sweden;  and  The  Ledc 
Moth  (Acrolepia  tissectella) ,  which  has  appeared  as  an  enemy  of  the  leek  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Smftland,  both  by  A,  TuUgren. 

[Gontribntions  on  economic  insects]  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Bnt.,  S  (1916),  Vo. 
2,  pp.  197-566,  figs.  50;  4  (1917),  No.  2,  pp.  189-554,  figs.  29).— The  papers 
presented  In  the  first  of  these  numbers  include  the  following:  May  Beetle 
Economy  and  Forestry,  by  Puster  (pp.  197-203) ;  The  Fly  Pest  in  House  and 
Hospital,  by  V.  Haecker  (pp  204-209) ;  The  Conditions  for  Successful  Silk 
Gulture  and  Their  Ecenomic  Importance,  by  J.  Bolle  (pp.  210-256) ;  Manuring 
and  Insect  Control,  by  Hoffmann  (pp.  257-262) ;  The  Olfactory  Sense  of  the 
Body  Louse  (Pediculus  humanus  [corporis,  vestimenti]) ,  by  H.  W.  Frlckhinger 
(pp.  263-281) ;  On  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  Bee  CJulture  In  Er- 
langen,  1915,  by  E.  Zander  (pp.  282-287) ;  A  New  Zoological  Laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Forest  Academy  In  Eberswalde,  by  M.  Wolff  (pp.  289-298) ;  etc 

Among  the  papers  presented  In  the  second  number  are  the  following:  Plant 
Inspection  as  a  Protection  against  the  Introduction  of  Insect  Pests,  by  L.  Reh 
(pp.  189-287) ;  The  Life  History,  Economic  Importance,  and  (Control  of  the 
Gall  Mite,  Oxypleurites  carinatus,  by  K.  H.  G.  Jordan  (pp.  288-266) ;  Important 
Questions  in  Bee  Gulture.  by  T.  Roemer  (pp.  267-278) ;  A  Severe  Outbreak  of 
Byctiscus  hettUce  in  Rhine  Provhace  in  the  Spring  of  1917  (pp.  274r-277)  and 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  against  the  Traubenwickler  (pp.  278-286),  both  by  F.  Stell- 
waagf ;  CV)ntrol  of  the  Bee  Moth  (Oalleria  melonella)  through  the  Use  of  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  by  E.  Telchmann  (pp.  287-289) ;  Summer  CJombating  of  the 
Mosquito,  by  E.  Bresslau  and  F.  Qlaser  (pp.  290-296) ;  The  Control  of  the  Bed- 
bug (Cimew  lectularius)  by  Use  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  by  A.  Hase  (pp.  297-309) ; 
1[%e  Use  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Fumigation  In  Ck)mbatlng  Insect  Enemies  of 
Flour. — Report  on  a  Simple  Method  of  Fumigating  the  Flour,  by  H.  W.  Frlck- 
hinger (pp.  310-324) ;  The  Biology  of  the  Wheat  Bulb  Fly  (Hylemyia  coaro- 
tata),  by  E.  Molz  (pp.  825,  826) ;  Winter  Combating  of  the  Mosquito,  by  B. 
Bresslau  (pp.  327-381) ;  and  the  Cabbage  Butterfly  [Pieris  brassicof]  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  Summer  of  1917,  by  A  Hess  (pp.  382-884). 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  entomological  diTision,  E.  R.  Sfbtxb  (Ceylon 
AdnUn.  Rpts.  Sect.  IV,  Rpt.  Dir.  Agr.,  1918,  pp.  Cll-C15).—A.  brief  report  on 
the  occurroice  of  and  work  of  the  year  with  the  more  important  insect  pests, 
to  which  is  appended  a  brief  report  by  N.  K.  Jardlne  on  a  flq;>ecfal  investigatlOD 
of  the  tea  tortrlx. 
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Entomology,  J.  McSwiket  (Rpt,  Agr,  Dept.  Aisam,  1919,  pp,  tf-^).— Obser- 
Tatioos  of  the  more  important  insects  of  the  year  are  reported  upon. 

Tiie  plBk  boUworm,  the  Ik^  weerll^  and  Lower  Calif  omia  cotton,  A.  O. 
Piatt  (Mo.  BhI,  Cak  Oamm.  Hart.,  8  (1919),  No.  5,  pp,  266,  t67),—The  author 
coDdndes  that  the  northern  district  of  Lower  California  is  adequately  protected 
against  the  Introduction  of  dangerous  cotton  insects,  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  CaUfomia  cotton  in  permitting  the  entry  of  the  Mexican-grown  product 

Ooatnd  of  the  principal  insects  injnrions  to  the  apple  aboTe  ground, 
T.  J.  Hi6ADT.«B  {Ma98.  Btate  Dept.  Agr.  Giro.  9  (1919),  pp.  11). —A  popular 
account. 

Insects  In  their  relation  to  forestry,  R.  W.  Shxtvkldt  (£foi.  Atner.  8up.,  38 
(1919),  No.  ZB88,  pp.  StO,  Stl,  flga.  6).— A  popular  account 

Obserratlons  on  the  relation  of  Insects  to  the  dissemination  of  Cronar* 
tinm  riUcola,  W.  H.  Swell  (Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  451-464)'— 
In  the  course  of  obseryations  conducted  in  June,  1917,  the  author  found  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  insects,  chiefly  beetles,  on  or  near  blister-rust  lesions  on  white 
pine,  bearing  tedospores  in  varying  quantities.  "One  beetle  {Serica  sericea) 
was  collected  feeding  upon  a  red  currant  bush  and  bore  sdospores  on  its  body. 
Shigs,  qiiders,  and  many  species  of  insects  are  habitual  frequenters  of  or  casual 
Tlsitors  to  Ribes  bushes,  wild  or  cultivated. 

*'Many  species  of  insects  were  found  in  1918  to  bear  nrediniospores  from 
Infteted  leaves,  some  in  large  quantities.  Sporidia  were  found  in  a  few  cases 
on  ants.  One  insect  (Neodiprion  pinetum)  collected  upon  Ribes  is  known  to 
feed  upon  Pinms  strolms.  Inoculations  prove  that  Insects  may  spread  the 
orediniospore  stage  from  bush  to  bush.  Hence,  while  the  spread  of  O.  rUHoola 
bj  the  agency  of  insects  from  pine  to  Ribes  or  vice  versa  may  be  infrequent 
and  accidental,  the  spread  of  the  uredinlal  stage  upon  Ribes  probably  occurs 
with  scnne  regularity." 

[W<H*k  with  stored  grain  insects]  (Rpts.  Orain  Pesta  (War)  Com.  Roy. 
fitoc  ilAmdonh  No.  4  {1919),  pp.  20,  fig.  i).— In  this  fourth  report  (B.  S.  R.,  40, 
p.  805)  three  papers  are  presented,  namely,  Report  on  the  Effect  of  Various 
Gaseous  Reagents  upon  the  Flour  Moth  {Epheaiia  kuehniella)  and  Other  Pests 
Fdond  in  Flour,  by  J.  S.  Edkins  and  N.  Tweedy  (pp.  S-18) ;  On  the  Phenomenon 
Known  as  "Webbing"  in  Stored  Grain,  by  A.  Dendy  and  H.  D.  Elkington  (pp. 
14-17) ;  and  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Live  Insects  in  Tins  Supposed  to  be 
H^metlcally  Sealed,  by  A.  Dendy  (pp.  18-20). 

CoBtrilnitlon  to  the  stady  of  the  microbe  parasites  of  insects. — Study  of 
BadUns  hoplostemns,  A  Paillot  {Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  SS  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  403- 
419,  figs.  8). — Of  the  insects  experimented  with,  which  included  the  gipsy  moth, 
brown-tail  moth,  Vanessa  urtiow,  MaJacosoma  neustria,  Chelonia  caja,  the 
eommon  cockchafer,  and  Rhyzotrogus  solsticiaUs,  only  the  gipsy  moth  larvsB 
oifered  resistance  to  the  multiplication  of  B.  hoplostemus  in  the  blood.  As  a 
ceneral  rule  the  caterpillars  of  this  species  are  but  slightly  susceptible  to  the 
iDocolation  of  parasitic  microbes,  the  coccobacilli  excepted.  But  few  of  the 
caterpillars  were  found  to  be  infected  under  natural  conditions,  particularly 
daring  the  first  stage  of  the  invasion.  Toward  the  end  of  the  invasion  the 
bacilli  are  more  conmion  among  the  weakened  individuals  and  the  cases  of  im- 
anmity  less  frequent 

Oombined  Bordeaux  oil  emnlslon  spray,  0.  A.  Macsum  {Bien.  Rpt.  Bd, 
Bert.  Oreg.,  16  {1917-18),  p.  82).— The  combined  Bordeaux  oil  emulsion  spray 
las  been  used  by  the  author  in  Oregon  with  success.  When  applied  as  the 
Ms  are  opening,  before  the  blossoms  appear  it  will  control  scab,  San  Jos6 
leale,  aphis,  leaf  roller,  red  q^lder,  and  leaf  curl  of  the  peadi.  The  copper  will 
1C1954*— 20 G 
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be  present  to  prevent  the  rayages  of  the  anthracnose  spores  when  the  rains 
come  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  control  the  disease  In  prunes  due  to  the 
Oyllndroq[>orium. 

''The  method  of  preparation  la  as  follows:  Prepare  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  in  the  usual  proportions  of  1  lb.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  dissolve  L5 
lbs.  of  common  glue  In  1.5  gal.  of  water,  slack  12  lbs.  of  lime,  or  stir  12  lbs. 
of  hydrated  lime  In  water  at  time  of  using.  FlU  a  200  gaL  spray  tank  three- 
fourths  full  of  water.  Pour  24  gaL  of  bluestone  solution  into  the  tank,  start 
the  agitator,  and  add  the  lime  milk  slowly  until  a  neutral  solution  is  had.  Test 
with  litmus  paper  to  tell  when  the  solution  is  neutral.  Add  the  1.5  gal.  of  glue 
80lutl(m.  Measure  out  12  gaL  of  the  Greneral  Chemical  Ckmipany's  No.  1  oil 
emulsion,  or  a  corresponding  oil  emulsion,  add  a  little  water,  and  stir  until 
emulsion  Is  started  as  shown  by  the  mixture  turning  milky.  Pour  Into  the 
spray  tank  and  add  water  to  make  200  gaL  The  agitator  must  be  kept  rmuUng 
during  the  whole  procedure.  The  spray  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  prepared. 
The  above  are  proportions  for  a  200-gaL  tank." 

Faimistic  notes  on  the  Swedish  Thysanoptera  by  the  late  Dr.  F.  Trybom, 
A.  TuLLGKEN  {Ent,  Tidskr.,  S8  {1917),  No.  1,  pp.  55-61).— The  list  presented  in- 
cludes the  distribution,  habits,  and  host  plants  of  the  Swedish  Thysanoptera, 
of  which  54  species  representing  28  genera  are  recorded. 

New  genera  and  species  of  Australian  Thysanoptera,  J.  D.  Hood  (Mem. 
Queensland  Mua.,  6  {1918),  pp.  IZl-lSO). — In  this  paper  descriptions  are  given 
of  24  new  species  of  thrlps  collected  in  the  coastal  region  of  north  Queensland. 
Four  genera,  namely,  Pterothrlps,  Phlbalothrips,  Euoplothrips,  and  Phaulo- 
thrlps,  are  erected. 

On  some  new  Thysanoptera  from  southern  India,  J.  D.  Hood  {Ituecutor 
Inscitiw  McMtruus,  7  {1919),  No.  Jt-B,  pp.  90-lOS,  pis.  «).— Six  species  are  de- 
scribed as  new  and  the  genera  Perlssothrlps  and  Arrhenothrips  are  erected. 

On  some  new  IdoloChrlpidae  (Thysanoptera),  J.  D.  Hood  (Insecutor  In- 
scitUjB  Menstruua,  7  {1919),  No.  k-6,  pp.  66-74,  pis.  £).— Three  species  are  de- 
scribed as  new  and  the  genera  Ophthalmothrlps  and  Cercothrlps  are  erected. 

Grasshoppers  and  control  measures,  T.  D.  Ubbahns  {Mo.  BuL  Dept.  Agr. 
CaL,  8  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  618-5Z8,  figs.  8).— The  manner  In  which  gm^hopp&s 
may  be  controlled  Is  pointed  out,  and  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  most  de- 
structive q;)ecies  occurring  In  California. 

Notes  on  two  Miridae,  Oamptobrochis  and  Faracalocoris  (Heteroptera), 
W.  L.  McAtke  {Ent.  News,  SO  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  246,  247). 

The  genus  Oargaphia  (Tingidie;  Heteroptera) ,  E.  H.  Gibson  {Trans. 
Amer.  Ent.  800.,  46  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  187-201).— The  author  recognizes  25 
species  of  this  genus,  which  is  limited  in  Its  distribution  to  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  of  which  5  species  are  herein  described  as  new.  Several  of  the 
species  are  of  economic  Importance  as  plant  feeders. 

Internal  parasites  of  Michigan  Ooccidse,  B.  McDanikl  {Ann.  Rpt.  Mich. 
Acad.  8ci.,  20  {1918),  p.  ii/).— The  author  lists  5  species  as  parasitic  upon  the 
walnut  scale,  10  upon  the  San  Jos6  scale,  2  upon  the  oyst^-shell  scale,  and  1 
upon  Lecanium  ttesperidum  In  Michigan.  Determinations  of  the  parasites  were 
made  by  H.  T.  Femald. 

Some  notes  on  the  natural  control  of  the  oyster^shell  scale  (Iie^do- 
saphes  ulmi) ,  J.  D.  Tothiix  {Bui  Ent.  Research,  9  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  183-196, 
figs.  7)  .—This  is  a  more  extended  account  of  the  author's  investigations  on  t3ie 
natural  control  of  the  oyster-shell  scale  In  Canada,  especiailly  eastern  Canada, 
than  that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  162),  in  which  Hemisarcoptes  maUts, 
the  most  important  natural  enemy,  is  dealt  with. 
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"Orererowdlng,  parasittBm  by  ApheUnms  mptiloMpidit,  and  destruction  by  H, 
wtalus,  are  in  Oanada  the  moat  important  factors  in  the  natuml  control  of  the 
BHissel  scale.  Of  these  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  important  As  himdreds  of 
tbe  mites  can  be  sent  through  the  mail  on  an  apple  twig,  it  should  be  possible  to 
cokmize  it  in  acale-infested  places  and  countries  where  it  may  prove  to  be  ab- 
mt  from  the  local  fauna." 

New  aphida  from  oaks,  W.  M.  Davidson  (Canad.  Bnt,  51  {1919),  No,  11,  pp. 
^45-HS,  fiP'  i). — ^Two  species  and  a  variety  collected  from  Quercus  in  Oali- 
ibniia  are  described  as  new,  namely,  V^oima  caUfom4ca,  MyzooaUis  queroifoUi, 
and  if.  cdHfomicut  paUidus. 

Anotiier  Toxoptera  feedlni^  on  sedge  (Homoptera;  Aphididie) ,  A.  C. 
Bajoeb  {P9vche,  25  (1918),  No.  4,  pp.  8&^S).— An  ai^d  taken  from  sedges  in  a 
marsh  at  Bast  Fails  Church,  Ya.,  is  described  as  new  under  the  name  Towoptera 

GaDobAcns  nicotiaBie  of  Koningsberger,  J.  B.  A.  den  Doop  (Bui,  Deli 
ProefsUi.  Medan,  No.  12  (1919),  pp.  P).— This  is  an  account  of  a  green  capsid, 
first  described  by  Koningsberger  in  1S0B,  that  is  a  source  of  injury  to  tobacco 
inDelL 

Anoplvm  from  South  African  hosts,  G.  A.  H.  Btofobd  (Bpt$.  Dir.  Vet.  Re- 
MonA,  Union  8o.  Africa,  5-6  (1918),  pp.  709-7S6,  figs.  i5).— This  is  an  anno- 
tated list  of  South  African  lice,  based  upon  laboratory  material  collected  in 
laige  part  in  the  TransvaaL  Bighty-one  species,  6  of  which  are  new  to  science, 
represeating  28  genera  are  listed. 

A  list  of  Coeddie  affecting  various  genera  of  plants,  El  E.  Qbeen  (Ann. 
Appl  Bi4a.,  4  (1918),  Nos.  S,  pp.  76^9;  4,  pp.  228-2S9;  5  (1918),  No.  2,  pp.  143^ 
m;  5  (1919),  No.  S-4,  pp.  261-^72). ^A  generic  host  list  of  the  scale  insects. 

Hie  Gocddfle  of  South  Africa,  I~III,  O.  K.  Brain  (Trans.  Roy.  Soo.' So. 
Africa,  S  (1915),  pt.  2,  pp.  65-194,  P^.  19,  figs.  38;  Bui.  Ent.  Research,  9  (1918), 
Kos.  2,  pp.  107-159,  pU.  5;  S,  pp.  197-239,  pis.  5).— The  first  paper  deals  with  63 
Epedes,  of  which  31  are  described  as  new  and  the  genus  Natalensia  is  erected : 
tbe  second  describes  33  additi<Hial  species,  of  which  12  are  new  to  sclaice  and 
two  genera,  namely,  Grewiacoccus  and  Oalycicoccus,  are  erected ;  and  the  third 
paper  deals  with  50  species,  of  which  20  are  described  as  new. 

The  cOfactory  sense  of  lepidopterons  larvae,  N.  E.  McIndoo  (Ann.  Ent.  Soo. 
Amer.,  12  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  65-84,  figs.  53).— "To  determine  whether  lepidop- 
terons larvae  respond  to  chemical  stimuli,  tent  caterpillars,  fall  webworms,  tus- 
sock moth  larvae,  army  worms,  and  larvae  of  PaptUo  polymenes  were  tested 
by  nshig  the  following  sources  of  odors :  Oils  of  peppermint,  thyme,  and  wln- 
tergreen,  dried  leaves  of  pennyroyal  and  spearmint,  wild  cherry-tree  leaves, 
freah  grass,  old  honey  and  comb,  and  the  protruded  thoracic  glands  of  the 
above  Papilio  larvse.  The  larvte  usually  recq;>onded  to  the  exhalations  from 
these  substances,  but  the  average  reaction  times  obtained  seemed  to  depend  more 
<n  the  degree  of  sluggishness  of  the  larvae  than  on  their  sensitiveness  to  odors. 

"Organs,  called  olfactory  pores  by  the  writer,  but  known  as  punctures  to 
^yatematistB,  were  found  widely  distributed  on  the  head  capsule,  head  ap- 
pendages, 1^:8,  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  prothorax,  and  last  abdominal  segment, 
and  on  the  anal  prolega  It  is  believed  that  a  few  of  those  on  the  head  and  all 
of  those  ftmnd  on  the  legs  and  abdomoi  are  here  reported  for  the  first  time. 
Their  internal  structure  is  like  that  of  those  in  adult  insects  and  coleopterous 
Iar?c,  and  consequently  are  well  adapted  to  receive  chemical  stimuli,  because 
tlietr  sensory  fibers  running  fr<»n  the  sense  cells  pass  into  the  minute  pores  or 
punctures  and  seem  to  c<»ie  tn  direct  contact  with  the  external  air.  No  experl- 
■enta,  however,  wore  p«rf6rmed  to  determine  their  function. 
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"Verschaffelt  determined  experimentally  that  cabbage  butterfly  larvs  are 
attracted  by  the  various  mustard  oils  contained  in  the  host  plants,  and  this 
explains  why  these  laryie  refuse  plants  not  containing  such  oils ;  he  also  thinks 
that  the  larvse  smell  the  odors  Ax)m  the  mustard  oils  before  they  begin  to  eat 
the  food.  If  we  knew  more  about  the  chemotaxis  of  insects,  we  might  be  able 
to  devise  practical  methods  for  the  control  of  certain  insects,  as  by  trap  baits, 
etc" 

Physiological  and  parasitological  studies  of  economic  Lepidoptera.^ 
Parthenogenesis  in  Apanteles  glomeratns,  C.  Qaxtitb  {Compt,  Rend.  Soc 
Biol,  [ParU],  82  {1919),  No.  tJi,  pp.  1000-1002) .—In  continuation  of  previoug 
studies  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  751),  the  author  finds  this  parasite  to  be  capable  of 
reproduction  parthenogenetieally. 

Some  new  tropical  American  moths,  H.  O.  Dtab  {InMeoutor  Intdtiw  Men- 
9trttU8,  7  {1919),  No.  4-6,  pp.  H-85). 

The  common  cabbage  worm  in  Wisconsin  (Pontia  rapae) ,  H.  F.  Wilsou, 
R.  C.  Pickett,  and  L.  G.  Gentneb  {WiBConsin  Research  Bui.  45  {1919),  pp.  55, 
figs.  11). — Serious  injury  to  cabbage  in  Wisconsin  during  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding and  the  fact  that  many  canners  refused  to  buy  or  use  sprayed  cabbage 
led  to  investigations  of  the  imported  cabbage  worm  in  Wisconsin  and  means  fat 
its  control,  here  reported. 

Brief  accoimts  of  the  spread  of  this  insect  following  Its  introduction  into 
North  America  at  Quebec,  Canada,  about  1859,  Its  food  plants,  and  nature  and 
extent  of  injury  are  followed  by  a  report  of  life  history  studies  conducted  dur- 
ing the  years  1916  and  1917,  data  relating  to  which  are  presented  in  tabular 
form. 

There  are  three  generations  each  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison.  Bggs  to 
the  number  of  238  were  observed  to  be  deposited  within  a  period  of  6  days, 
larvae  hatching  out  in  from  3  to  10  days  following.  The  average  period  in  the 
egg  stage  for  the  three  generations  during  1916  and  1917  varied  from  4  to  6.5 
days,  the  first  larval  Instar  from  2  to  8  days,  the  second  from  2  to  4|  days,  the 
third  from  2  to  4.5,  the  fourth  from  2.5  to  6,  and  the  fifth  from  8.5  to  17J5, 
the  average  larval  period  varying  from  12.66  to  84.5  for  the  three  generations, 
of  the  pupa  from  7  to  34.5  days  for  the  first  two  generations.  The  average 
period  from  e^g  to  adult  for  the  first  two  generations  during  the  two  years 
varied  from  26  to  47.75  days.  The  average  period  of  development  fbr  the  first 
generation  was  54.7  and  for  the  second  26  days  in  1916  and  28  days  for  the 
second  generation  in  1917. 

Two  hymenopterous  parasites  were  observed  in  Wisconsin  whidi  destroy 
large  numbers  of  the  larvse  and  pupte,  namely,  Pteromalus  puparum  and 
Apanteles  glomeratus.  Flacherle  may  also  cause  many  deaths.  In  spraying 
and  dusting  experiments  arsenlcals,  including  arsenate  of  lead,  calcium  ar- 
senate, and  Paris  green,  were  demonstrated  to  be  effective  means  of  control 
The  first  two  should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  powder  or  2  lbs.  paste,  and 
the  last  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  0.75  lb.,  to  50  gal.  of  water.  Arsenate  of 
lead  and  calcium  arsenate  used  as  a  dust  were  effective  when  dusted  at  a 
rate  as  low  as  1  lb.  to  50  lbs.  of  lime.  The  details  of  artificial  control  experi- 
ments are  given  in  tabular  form.  It  was  demonstrated  that  ars^iicals  can  be 
applied  without  any  danger  to  the  consumer  from  arsenical  poisoning. 

A  list  of  70  references  to  the  literature  Is  included. 

Gontrol  work  with  the  grapevine  cochylis  in  Vandois  vineyards  in  1918, 
H.  Faes  {EssaiB  et  Traitements  Bffectu4i  dans  le  Vignoble  Vaudoise  oonire  le 
Ver  de  la  Vigne  (CoohyUs),  en  1918.  Lausanne:  Bta.  Vitic  Lausatme,  1919,  pp. 
It).— A  report  of  control  work  conducted  during  the  year  (B.  S.  B^  40,  p.  4G6>. 
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Koies  on  the  Uorch  case  bearer  (Ooleophera  laHcella),  H.  T.  Fkbnaij) 
{OMOd.  Bnt.,  51  {1919),  No.  11,  p.  f^4).— a?he  author  reports  the  reappearance 
of  thla  case  bear^  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  iti  Injury  to  a  number  of 
good-stzed  larches  through  the  thorough  mining  of  the  outer  half  of  the  leavea. 
Notes  OB  Ckiemopterygidae,  with  deacrlptiona  of  new  genera  and  spedea, 
A.  F.  Bk^tth  {Eni,  News,  SO  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  t€a-$64).^Two  genera,  namely, 
Periploca  and  Amaurogramma,  are  erected  and  four  species  are  described  as 
new.  P$acaphora  metaWfera  of  Walsingham  is  recorded  as  reared  from  larva 
mining  the  leaves  of  Cuphea  petiolata,  and  Comnopteryw  cHemensella  of 
Stainton  Is  said  to  mine  the  overwintering  leaves  of  Carex  UKti/lora  latifolia. 
0.  opfOeiUa  n.  spi  was  reared  from  irregular  mines  on  Ambratia  psyloatachya 
It  Rivtt^  CaL 

A  mew  olethreatid  from  New  Toi^  O.  Hsinsich  {Inaecutor  ItuoitUg  Men- 
iiruu8,  7  {1919),  No.  -M»  PP.  «5,  66,  pi.  l).'--Olethreutes  approxinuma,  the  larva 
of  whidi  roll  the  terminal  leaves  of  loosestrife  at  Bensselaer,  N.  Y.,  is  de- 
Mribed  as  new. 

Ttae*  doaeeUa  bred  from  fungi,  H.  B.  Weiss  {BtU.  News,  30  {1919),  No.  9, 
pp.  tSl,  f52).— This  Uneid  is  recorded  as  having  been  rea^red  at  Matawan,  N.  J., 
fnuQ  Pollpponu  mtlphureus  and  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  P.  tsugm.  The 
larv»  f^ed  in  the  context  of  the  fungus  and  pupate  in  the  tubes,  the  winter  be- 
ing passed  in  the  larval  stage  and  pupation  taking  place  the  following  ^ring. 
A  new  genus  in  the  dipterous  family  OyrtidiD  from  Sonth  Americat 
F.  R.  OouR  {Ent.  News,  SO  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  fni-TH,  pL  i).— The  genus  Cam- 
poseUa  is  erected  with  C.  insiffnata  n.  sp.  from  Ecuador  as  the  genotype. 

New  genera  and  species  of  mnscoid  flies,  G.  H.  T.  Townsknd  (Proo.  U.  8. 
NtL  Mus.,  56  {1919),  pp.  541-592)  .--Thia  paper  includes  descriptions  of  77 
genera  and  77  species  new  to  science. 

Facts  concerning  Phormia  asnrea,  a  mnscid  with  bloodsucking  larvse 
parasitic  on  birds  in  Bnrope,  E.  Roxtbattd  {BtU.  Biol.  France  et  Beige,  51 
{1917),  No.  4,  pp.  4iO-4SO,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Eni.,  Ser.  B,  6  {1918),  No.  8, 
p.  155). —^The  habits  of  this  parasitic  musdd  appear  to  be  the  same  in  Europe 
as  those  obsored  by  Plath  in  California  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  647).      . 

Tlie  crane  flies  of  New  York. — ^I,  IHstribntlon  and  taxonomy  of  the  adnlt 
flies,  0.  P.  AucxANDEB  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Mem.  25  {1919),  pp.  771-993, 
fys.  366). — ^The  author  here  reports  studies  of  the  families  Tanyderldse, 
Ptychopterids,  Rhyphids,  and  Tipulldse.  Since  almost  any  species  occurring 
in  northeastern  America  may  l>e  found  within  the  limits  of  New  York  State, 
the  work  has  been  extended  to  include  the  northeastern  United  States  and 
eastern  Canada,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  south  to  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  west  to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Manitoba  It  is  believed  that  this  area  in- 
dodes  about  all  of  the  local  probabilities,  but  with  some  new  species  yet  to  be 
discovered  and  lost  species  to  be  recognized.  The  total  number  of  species  of 
crane  flies  that  should  occur  in  the  State  is  thought  to  be  not  less  than  800. 

The  work  Includes  a  detailed  account  of  the  museum  and  other  sources  of 
the  material  studied,  accounts  of  the  systematic  position  of  the  q>ecles,  their 
economic  importance,  distribution,  and  lists  of  species  occurring  in  Maine, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  and  vicinity.  A  list  of  the  species  collected  in  New  York  State  by 
counties,  with  the  localities  in  which  collected  and  names  of  collectors,  is  fol- 
lowed by  data  on  the  distribution  of  the  Tipulidse  and  related  families  by  life 
zones.  The  morphology  of  the  immature  and  adult  stages  is  dealt  with  at 
length,  and  followed  by  keys  for  the  separation  of  the  genera  and  species  oc- 
cairing  in  northeastern  North  America. 
A  list  of  42  references  to  the  literature  cited  is  included. 
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The  horn-flj  in  Porto  lUoo,  B.  Q.  Smyth  (Aev.  Agr.  Puerto  Rico,  S  {1919), 
No.  5y  pp,  11-^4j  Ags.  8). — ^A  sammary  of  information  on  this  peat  and  direc- 
tions for  control  work  under  conditions  occurring  in  the  island. 

The  lantana  fij  (Agromysa  lantanse),  W.  W.  Fboqoatt  {Agr.  Qcs.  N.  8. 
Wales,  30  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  665-^8,  figs.  6).— The  author  preaents  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  lantana  fly,  and  records  the  discovery  in  May  of  the  true  lantana 
fly  or  a  closely  allied  species  in  New  South  Wales. 

Notes  on  the  seasonal  actlTity  of  Tabanidce  in  the  Lower  Ererglades  of 
Florida,  C.  A.  Mosieb  and  T.  E.  Sittdeb  {Proc.  Bnt.  800.  Wash.,  21  {1919),  No. 
8,  pp.  186-196,  pi.  1). 

A  note  on  Argentine  mosqnitoes  (Diptera,  Onlicidce),  H.  O.  Dtab  {In- 
secutor  InsciticB  Menstruus,  7  {1919),  No.  Jh6,  pp.  8S--89). 

The  mosqnitoes  collected  by  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  1918- 
1918,  H.  G.  Dtab  {Rpt.  Gonad.  Arctic  Exped.  1913-1918,  vol.  3,  pt.  0  {1919), 
pp.  310-33C,  figs.  2). 

Preliminary  report  of  the  Antimalarial  Ck>nunlssion,  P.  M.  Tottsnhax 
ET  AL.  {Cairo,  Egypt:  Govt.,  1919,  pp.  VIII '\-55,  pis.  7).— This  preliminary  re- 
port relates  to  an  examination  made  into  the  presence  and  extent  of  malaria 
in  Egypt  Information  is  given  on  the  breeding  places  of  anophelines  and  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  antimalarial  measures  in  effect  in  q;>eeified  centers  and 
localities. 

Notes  on  forest  insects. — ^n.  Notes  on  several  species  of  Pityophthoms 
breeding  in  the  limbs  and  twigs  of  white  pine,  M  W.  Blackman  {Psyche, 
26  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  134r-l42,  pU.  3).— In  this  second  paper  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  758) 
notes  are  given  on  Pityophthorus  cariniceps,  P,  canadensis,  P.  granulatns,  P. 
nudus,  and  P.  puberulus. 

Notes  on  the  North  American  species  of  Hippodamla  (Ck>leoptera), 
P.  H.  TiMBKRLAKE  {Jour.  N.  Y.  Ent.  80c.,  27  {1919),  No.  2-^,  pp.  16^174)'— 
Thirteen  species  of  this  genus  of  ladybird  beetles  are  recognized  by  the 
author. 

Notes  on  Enstrophus  bicolor,  bred  from  fnngi  (Ck>leoptera) ,  H.  B.  WsiBS 
{Psyche,  26  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  132,  i55).— The  author  records  the  rearing  of  this 
beetle  from  larva  found  feeding  in  Pleurotus  sapidus  at  Monmouth  Junction, 
and  in  Polyporus  squamosus  at  Union,  N.  J. 

Pulse  beetles  (store  forms) ,  K.  Kunhi  Kannan  {Dept.  Agr.  Mysore,  BnU 
8er.  Bui.  6  {1919),  pp.  31,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^8).— This  bulletin  deals  with  the  weevUs 
attacking  pulses,  including  gram,  lablab,  peas,  and  beans,  particularly  {Bru- 
chus)  Pachymerus  cJimensis,  their  natural  oiemies,  and  control  measures. 

The  structure,  bionomics,  and  forest  importance  of  Oryphalns  abietls, 
W.  Ritchie  {Ann,  AppL  Biol,  5  {1919),  No.  3-4,  pp.  171-199,  figs.  15).— The 
scolytld  beetle  here  considered,  -which  is  one  of  tlie  two  species  that  work 
on  coniferous  trees  in  Great  Britain,  has  until  quite  recently  been  considered 
rare  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  now  appearing  in  Scotland  in  increasing  numbers. 

In  the  present  paper,  investigations  of  its  life  history  and  habits  made  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardineshire  and  anatomical  studies  and  breeding  ex- 
periments made  in  the  laboratory  at  Edinburgh  are  reported  up<m.  In  Scot- 
land C.  abietis  breeds  on  the  stems,  branches,  and  twigs  of  unhealthy,  dying, 
or  dead  trees  of  Abies,  Picea,  and  Pseudotsuga. 

A  cerambycid  infesting  pine  cones  In  India,  Ohlorophoms  strobilleola 
n.  sp.,  H.  G.  Champion  {Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  3.  ser.,  5  {1919),  No.  68,  pp.  219-224, 
pis.  2,  fig.  1). — ^A  biologic  and  systematic  account  of  a  cerambycid  reared  at 
various  times  from  the  cones  of  Pinus  longifolia  in  India. 

Descriptions  of  new  North  American  Ptinidse,  with  notes  on  an  intro- 
duced Japanese  species,  W.  S.  Fibhis  {Proc.  Ent.  8oc.  Wash,,  21  {1919),  Ho. 
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8,  pp,  181^186). — ^Four  species  are  described  as  new,  and  the  genus  Neohedobla 
Is  erected. 

Bnropejui  corn-borer  iBTestigatioiis,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  O.  G. 
WooDBUST  FT  Ai.  (Conff.  Rcc,  58  (1919),  No.  1S8,  pp,  8405-8411).— This  is  a  re- 
port of  the  status  of  Pyrausta  nuhUaU$  in  the  United  States  and  a  discussion 
of  control  measures  considered  advisable.  It  is  based  upon  a  field  inspection 
by  representatiyes  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  accompanied  by  members  of  the 
Fed»td  Horticultural  Board,  the  State  entomologist  of  New  Yorlc,  and  others, 
made  in  the  Infested  area  in  eastern  Massachusetts  on  October  8  and  in  the 
Infested  area  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  the  following  day. 

Note  on  Pyransta  nubilalls  in  the  Tidnity  of  Brussels,  G.  db  Obombbugohb 
DE  PicQUE^DAELX  {Rev.  Mtns,  800,  Bnt.  Natnur.,  19  (1919)  j  No.  4,  pp.  17-19; 
abs.  in  Rev.  AppL  Ent.,  8er.  A,  7  (1919),  No.  9,  p.  SIS). — ^The  European  com 
borer  is  abundant  in  and  around  Brussels  wherever  its  chief  food  plant  ( Arte- 
misia vulgaris)  occurs,  in  spite  of  remedial  measures  and  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Among  the  food  plants  that  have  been  recorded  are  hope,  maize,  hemp,  millet, 
Inula  conyza,  and  Phragmiie%  communis. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  and  methods  of  controlling^  it,  G.  I.  Reeves,  P.  B.  Miles, 
T.  R.  Chaicbkeun,  S.  J.  Snow,  and  L.  J.  Boweb  (Bien.  Rpt.  Bd.  Hart.  Oreg., 
15  {1911-18),  pp.  8S-98y  figs.  7). 

[The  mango  weevil  in  Bengal],  S.  Muxjqan  {Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  BengiU,  1917- 
IS,  pp.  5,  6). — It  was  discovered  during  the  year  that  the  mango  weevil  ovi- 
posits when  the  fruit  has  attained  half  its  natural  size,  the  eggs  being  laid 
singly  in  small  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  and  covered  over  by  a 
coating  of  a  black  substance  giving  the  appearance  of  black  spots.  It  is  thought 
that  this  discovery  and  that  of  the  fact  that  oviposition  extends  over  a  period 
of  DoC  longer  than  two  weeks  will  render  remedial  measures  practicable. 

The  pepper  weevil  (Cryptorhynchus  cnbae),  R.  Habt  {Rev.  Agr.  Com.,  y 
Trab.  [Cuba},  t  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  455,  456,  figs.  4).— A  brief  account  of  this 
enemy  of  Capsicum  spp.  in  Cuba,  where  in  the  Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Habana  it  is  a  source  of  much  injury,  together  with  brief  notes  on  other  species, 
Indodlng  C.  lapathi,  Stemochetus  {C.)  mangiferw,  8.  (C.)  gravis,  and  Buoepes 
{€.)  hataUB. 

On  the  peach  sawfly,  T.  Haeukawa  {Byochu-Oai  Zasshi  {Jour.  Plant 
Protec.  {[Tokyol,  6  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  47-59,  pi.  1;  dbs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  8er. 
A,  7  {1919),  No.  7,  p.  t75). — ^Under  the  name  Eriooampoides  matsumotonis  the 
author  describes  a  new  sawfly  which  attacks  the  peach,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum 
in  Japan.  This  species  is  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  B.  limadna  of  Europe  and 
America,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  sooty  tint  of  the  winds. 

Some  chalcid  wasps  reared  from  cecidomyid  galls,  A.  B.  Gahan  (Ann. 
^.  Soc.  Amer.,  12  (1919),  No.  t,  pp.  159-170).— Of  the  11  species  here  noted 
8  are  described  as  new  to  science. 

A  new  chaldd  fly  parasitic  on  the  Australian  bnlldog  ant,  G.  T.  Bbttbs 
{Aim.  Ent.  8oc.  Amer.,  It  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1S-2S,  figs.  5). — ^Under  the  name 
PsOogaster  fasoliiventris  the  author  describes  a  new  species  reared  from  the 
cocoon  of  Myrmecia  gulosa  in  New  South  Wales,  together  with  its  several 


The  parasitic  Acoleata,  a  study  in  evolution,  W.  M.  Wheeleb  {Proo.  Amer. 
FkU.  Soc,  58  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1-40).— This  paper  Includes  a  bibliography  of 
fire  pages. 

On  the  hymraiopterous  parasites  of  Kermes,  L.  O.  Howabo  {Ent.  News,  SO 
{1919),  No.  9,  pp.  255-259). — The  author  presents  a  list  of  the  hymenopterous 
parasites  of  Kermes,  which  is  based  upon  reared  iQ)ecimens  in  the  notes  and 
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collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Bntomologj  of  tlie  U.  S.  Dquurtment  of  Agriculture 
and  the  National  Museum  and  a  review  of  the  literature.  A  note  by  H. 
Morrison  on  the  list  of  species  reared  by  Giraud  from  Kermes,  which  was 
annotated  by  Laboulbtoe  and  published  in  1877,  is  a];q;>ended. 

An  economic  study  of  Nasonim  brevicomis,  a  hymenopterons  parasite  of 
mnscid  IMptera,  J.  L.  Fboooatt  {Bui.  Bnt,  Research,  9  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  tSI- 
262). — The  author  here  presents  an  account  of  N.  brevioomU,  a  hymenopteroos 
parasite  first  described  by  Girault  and  Sanders  who  reared  it  from  the  paps 
of  the  house  fly  at  Urbana,  111.  (E.  8.  R.,  23,  p.  161).  This  was  found  in  the 
f^ll  of  1913  to  heavily  parasitize  the  pupae  of  Pyonoaoma  (Calliphora)  rufifaoiei 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Marked  success  has  been  met  with  in  rearing  and  distributing  this  species. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  seldom  that  such  a  hardy  and  easily  bred  parasite 
as  N.  brevicomis  has  been  found.  As  they  remain  in  the  pupie  a  considerable 
time,  they  can  be  dispatched  long  distances  without  very  much  danger  of 
premature  emergence  and  with  ordinary  care  can  be  fed  and  kept  for  days 
before  liberation.  The  author  concludes  that  the  species  should  prove  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  ccmtrol  and  reduction  of  blow-fiies  and  even  other 
species  of  Diptera. 

The  profirress  of  Scolia  manll«  in  Hawaii,  F.  Muib  (Ann.  Ent.  8oc  Amer., 
IB  {1919),  No.  t,  p.  171). — ^The  author  reports  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  in- 
festation of  sugar  cane  by  Anomala  orientalis  due  to  parasitism  by  8.  manHa. 
This  parasite  has  extended  its  range  beyond  the  area  infested  by  A.  orientaUt 
and  is  now  working  on  Adoretus  tenuimaculatus,  a  beetle  conmion  all  over  the 
archipelago. 

The  ants  of  the  British  Solomon  Islands,  W.  M.  Mann  {Bui.  Mus.  Compar. 
Zool,  63  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  275-^91,  pU.  2,  figs.  59). 

Leaf-cutting  ants  and  means  of  control,  B.  T.  Babbeto  {Est<io.  Expt. 
Agron.  Cuba  Bol.  42  {1919),  pp.  11,  figs.  8). — ^A  summary  of  information  on  con- 
trol measures  for  Atta  insularis. 

Myrmecophilous  insects  from  Cuba,  W.  M.  Mann  {Psyche,  25  {1918),  No. 
6,  pp.  104-106). 

The  photic  reactions  of  the  honeybee.  Apis  mellifera,  D.  B.  Minnich 
{Jour.  Expt.  Zool,  29  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  54S-425,  figs.  i7).— This  is  a  detailed 
report  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  author. 

Beekeeping  in  Oklahoma,  0.  E.  Sanbobn  {Okla.  Agr.  Cok,  Ext.  Dvv.  Ciro.  106 
(1919),  pp.  26,  figs.  15). — ^A  popular  account 

Thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Beekeepers*  Association  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  1918  {Ann.  Rpt.  Beekeepers'  Assoc  Ontario,  89  {1918),  pp- 
47).— The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  are  presented. 

The  common  ticks  of  Nyasaland,  with  some  special  notes  on  the  anatomy 
and  biology  of  ticks  in  general,  J.  db  Meza  {Nyasaland  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  1 
{1918),  pp.  S2,  pi.  i,  figs,  iS).— Fourteen  species  are  dealt  wltli. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NXTTBITIOH. 

Some  studies  on  the  nutritive  value  of  the  soy  bean  in  the  human  diet, 

W.  G.  Bo\VEB8  {North  Dakota  8ta.  8pec.  Bui.,  5  {1919),  No.  IS,  pp.  278S28,  figs. 
4).— This  comprises  the  report  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  soy  bean  in  the  human  diet  as  determined  by  digestibility  experi- 
ments with  the  human  subject  and  feeding  experiments  with  white  rats.  The 
experimental  part  is  prefaced  by  a  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  extent  of  the 
production  of  soy  beans,  the  preparation  of  the  beans  in  differ^it  countries  for 
human  consumption,  the  varieties  and  chemical  composition,  the  character  of 
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the  Tarlovu  constltQentB  and  Uielr  bearing  on  nutrition,  and  the  digestibility  of 
loy  bean  products. 

The  experimental  data  include  determinations  of  the  digestibility  of  soy  cake 
meal  and  of  the  different  carbohydrates  as  found  in  a  representative  variety  of 
the  soy  bean,  a  study  of  the  relative  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  meal 
UMl  bran,  and  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  locate  and  eliminate  the  disagreeable 
and  unpalatable  substances  present  in  the  bean. 

Digestion  experiments  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  soy  cake  meal  and  two 
parts  of  patent  wheat  flour  used  in  a  yeast-raised  bread,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
porridge  cooked  for  several  hours  in  a  double  boiler  have  been  noted  from 
another  pubUcaUon  (B.  S.  B.,  40,  p.  557). 

A  more  extended  study  of  the  digestibility  of  the  different  carbohydrates 
talun  separately  indicated  that  the  sucrose,  rafflnose,  dextrins,  and  starch  were 
practically  entirely  digestible,  the  hemicelluloses  (amounting  to  about  6  per 
ceot)  about  98  per  cent  digestible,  and  the  cellulose  about  77  per  cent  digestible. 

Bj  a  suitable  milling  process  the  bran  could  be  separated  easily  from  the  soy 
bean  and  was  found  to  constitute  about  8  per  cent  of  the  whole  bean.  The 
compoaiticHi  of  the  bran  and  meal  was  moisture  8.46  and  8.23  per  cent,  ash 
4J2  and  4.6,  fat  1.5  and  18.01,  protein  5.81  and  40.99,  crude  fiber  87  and  1.7, 
nitrogen-free  extract  42.81  and  26.47,  CaO  0.8  and  0.27,  and  PtOi  0.27  and  1.52 
per  cent,  respectively.  Digestibility  experiments  on  the  bran  indicated  that 
the  nitrogen-free  extract  was  about  84  per  cent  digestible.  No  ill  effects  and 
no  noticeable  amount  of  gas  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  diet  consisting  of  well- 
cooked  bran,  but  the  diet  was  somewhat  unpalatable. 

No  salicylic  add,  hydrogen  cyanid,  or  cyanates  were  found  in  either  the 
bran  or  meal,  a  very  slii^t  trace  of  tannin  was  found  in  the  meal  but  none  in 
the  bran,  and  a  slight  trace  of  alkaloids  was  found  in  both* 

The  presence  of  unpalatable  substances  in  the  soy  bean  was  tested  by  means 
of  feeding  experiments  with  rats.  Some  of  the  unpleasant  flavor  appeared  to 
be  in  the  oil  but  more  in  the  organic  acids  of  the  soy  bean.  The  latter  flavor 
was  practically  all  removed  by  cooking  which,  however,  had  but  little  effect 
upon  the  flavor  of  the  oil.  Removing  the  bran  from  either  soy  beans  or  navy 
beans  did  not  improve  the  flavor. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  investigation  is  that  "  the  soy  cake  meal 
fnmiBhee  a  little  better  food  than  does  the  whole  bean,  and  that  it  comes  much 
nearer  furnishing  a  substitute  fbr  meat  than  does  the  navy  bean." 

A  biMiography  of  65  titles  is  appended. 

Blood  dried  hj  the  Kranse  process,  A.  Stb5sb  (Zitoftr.  Fleiaoh  u.  Milohhyg., 
t9  {1918),  NoM.  6,  pp.  61-65;  6,  pp.  70-77), — The  author  reports  an  investigation 
Hi  the  possibilities  of  drying  slaughterhouse  blood  to  preserve  it  for  human 
eoBiomption. 

It  was  found  that  fresh  blood  mixed  with  about  5  per  cent  of  common  salt  and 
cooled  before  drying  yielded,  on  evaporation  by  the  Krause  process  (a  c^xtrl- 
fogal  drying  machine  in  which  tlie  material  is  qirayed  in  a  fine  stream  against 
the  walls  of  the  container  heated  to  65  or  70*  O.  (149  to  158''  F.) ),  a  powder  of 
excellent  keeping  qualities,  and  which  on  dissolving  in  water  resembled  fresh 
blood  very  dosely  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  A  few  food  prepara- 
tions in  which  the  dried  blood  can  be  used  are  described. 

Acfulsitiom  and  ntiliaatiOB  of  blood  witli  particular  reference  to  the  dry- 
ing process  of  Kmnse*  F.  Opbl  {Zt96hr,  Fleisch,  u.  MUchhyg.,  t9  {1919),  No$. 
11,  pp.  141-147 ;  l^f  PP'  156-168;  IS,  pp.  169-178). --Thla  arUde  contains  a  com- 
|tlatk«  of  nmtertal  on  the  physiology,  composition,  and  nutritive  value  of 
Uood,  a  deseriptioii  of  slaughterhouse  methods,  with  statistics  of  slaughter- 
bouie  blood  available  in  Qermany,  methods  for  the  preservation  of  blood,  and  a 
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detailed  dlscnssion  of  the  Kranse  method  of  drying  blood  noted  in  the  above 
article,  with  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  the  process  on  ft  oommerdal 
scale. 

Studies  of  mold  in  bread,  W.  Hertes  and  A.  Fornet  {Centbt.  Bakt.  [etc], 
2,  Abt,  49  {1919),  Tfo.  7-P,  pp.  148-178,  pU.  «,  figs.  15).— Eleven  species  of  mold 
were  found  to  develop  spontaneously  on  bread  as  follows  (arranged  In  order  of 
their  frequency) :  Aspergillus  glaucus,  Rhizopus  nigrioanSy  PeMciUium  crusta- 
ceum,  Oospora  variabilis,  P,  olivaccum,  A,  fumigatus.  A,  niger,  A.  flavus,  A. 
nidulans,  A.  candidus,  and  Muoor  pusUlus,  These  molds  are  described  and 
Illustrated,  and  the  cause  of  their  appearance  on  bread,  the  effect  of  their 
growth  upon  the  composition  of  the  bread,  and  the  means  which  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  their  appearance,  are  discussed. 

Gluten  in  Italian  pastes,  A.  Cutolo  (Bol  8oc,  Nat,  NapoU,  t,  ser.,  10  {1911), 
pp,  1$0-169), — ^Thls  article  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  process  of  manafla^ 
ture  of  Italian  food  paistes,  analyses  of  various  types  of  pastes,  and  the  report 
of  experimental  studies  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  gluten  of  the  floor 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  paste. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  enzym  action  on  the  gluten  during  the  dlfCerent 
processes,  particularly  drying,  produces  a  change  In  the  gluten,  not  rendering 
It  soluble  but  lowering  its  agglutinating  property.  The  presence  of  a  certain' 
amount  of  extractable  gluten  Is  thought  to  be  an  Index  of  the  quality  of  the 
paste.  The  nearer  the  amount  approaches  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  the  better 
is  the  quality  of  the  paste  from  an  organoleptic,  commercial,  and  gastronomic 
point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  newer  proprietary  foods,  J.  P.  Stbebt  {Mod.  Hosp.,  IS  {1919), 
No,  S,  pp.  244-246). — Analyses  are  reported  from  the  Connecticut  State  Experi- 
ment Station  of  some  of  the  newer  proprietary  foods.  These  Include  81  diabetic 
foods,  48  cereal  breakfast  foods,  4  Brosia  meals,  6  coffee  substitutes,  4  fig 
preparations,  2  infant  foods,  7  milk  preparations,  4  egg  substitutes,  3  J^ly  and 
Junket  powders,  4  vegetable  extracts,  5  chocolates  and  eocoas,  and  11  miscellane- 
ous foods. 

The  household  foam  test  for  butter  and  oleomargarin,  H.  H.  Soickb 
{Jour.  Dairy  8ci.,  2  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  142-144). --The  household  foam  tort  for 
distinguishing  between  butter  and  oleomargarln  and  renovated  butter  is 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  fiits  will  fbam  If  the  water  that  they  c<Hitaln 
is  held  finely  divided  in  suspraslon,  and  win  sputter  If  the  water  gathers  In 
droplets.  Tlie  curd  In  butter  Is  finely  divided  and  holds  small  particles  of 
water  in  suspension,  while  that  In  oleomargarln  and  renovated  butter  is  coarse 
and  allows  the  water  to  gather  In  droplets. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  certain  butter  substitutes,  such  as  Troco,  that  contain 
finely  divided  substances  capable  of  holding  water,  may  foam  as  well  as  butter. 

A  comparison  between  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  fresh,  heated,  and 
dried  cow*s  milk,  R.  E.  Babnxs  and  B.  M.  Hxtms  (Lancet  ILondon],  1919, 11, 
No.  8,  pp.  S2S,  S24).'-'Th\s  Is  a  brief  report  of  an  Investigation  of  the  relative 
antiscorbutic  properties  of  fresh,  dried,  and  scalded  milk  as  determined  by 
quantitative  feeding  experiments  with  guinea  pigs  and  with  monkeys. 

The  results  obtained  with  raw  milk  confirm  those  of  the  earlier  study  of 
Chick,  Hume,  and  Skelton  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  272).  With 
guinea  pigs,  from  100  to  150  cc.  of  raw  milk  was  found  necessary  to  prevent 
scurvy  In  animals  weighing  from  800  to  600  gm.  The  same  amounts  of  dried 
milk  proved  inadequate,  every  animal  developing  scurvy  in  from  20  to  80  days. 
Even  with  dried  milk  of  quite  recast  manufacture  It  was  found  Impossible  to 
protect  guinea  pigs  from  scurvy  with  any  amounts  that  could  be  fM.  In  the 
eaae  of  monkeys  a  dally  ration  of  from  125  to  175  oc.  raw  milk  proved  adequate, 
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while  an  amount  of  dried  milk  equivalait  to  from  250  to  800  oc.  was  foond 
Mceasary  to  prevent  scurry. 

MUk  scalded  by  being  brought  rapidly  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  sancepan  over 
a  gas  bnmer  and  th^i  immediately  set  to  cool  was  fonnd  to  possess  an  anti- 
acorbotic  yalne  nnich  in  excess  of  dried  milk,  a  rapid  core  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  200  cc.  of  this  scalded  milk  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  dried 
milk  ration  which  had  caused  scurvy  in  a  monkey. 

Some  evid^ice  was  also  obtained  indicating  that  winter  milk  is  Inferior  to 
fommer  milk  In  antiscorbutic  properties,  corresponding  to  the  differ^ices  in 
the  cow's  diet  at  these  differoit  seasons.  In  this  connection  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  value  of  winter  milk  in  this  respect  mi^t  be  raised  If  swedes 
woe  employed  tor  winter  feeding  in  place  of  mangolds. 

No  significant  differences  were  detected  in  the  growth-promoting  properties 
of  raw  and  dried  milk. 

The  antiscorbiitlc  value  of  some  Indlaii  dried  fmlts,  H.  Chick,  B.  M. 
HuicB,  and  R.  F.  Skklton  (Lancet  ILondonl,  1919,  II,  No.  8,  pp,  8t2,  S23). — 
Dry  tamarind,  cocum,  and  mango  were  found  to  possess  a  definite,  but  small 
antisoorbutlc  value  when  tested  in  the  usual  way.  "  This  value  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  raw  cabbages,  swedes,  germinated  pulses,  orange  luice,  lemon 
Juice,  but  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  carrots,  beet  roots,  cooked  potatoes,  raw 
meat  juice,  reckoned  weight  for  weight  in  the  natural  condition." 

The  antiscorbntlc  and  growth-promoting  value  of  canned  vegetables, 
M.  B.  D.  Campbell  and  H.  Chick  (Lancet  [London],  1919,  II,  No,  8,  pp.  S20- 
M).— This  paper  presents  the  results  of  a  quantitative  study  of  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  nutritive  value  of  vegetables  during  the  process  of  canning, 
with  special  reference  to  the  vitamin  content  The  experiments  consisted  essen- 
tially in  estimating  and  comparing  the  minimal  amounts  of  the  vegetables 
Btadied  (cabbage  and  green  runner  beans)  when  raw  and  after  canning,  which 
most  be  added  daily  to  a  basal  scurvy-producing  diet  in  order  to  protect  young 
guinea  pigs  from  scurvy  over  a  period  of  three  months.  The  vegetables  were 
wafllied  in  cold  water,  blanched,  cold  dipped,  and  packed  into  lacquered  cans, 
wldcfa  were  then  nearly  filled  witti  boiling  water,  hermetically  sealed  and  ster- 
ilised by  exposure  to  steam  at  100*  C.  for  one  and  one-half  hours  in  the  case  of 
cabbage,  and  on  two  successive  days,  for  a  total  period  of  two  and  one-half 
boors  in  the  case  of  the  beans.  The  cabbage  was  tested  two  weeks,  and  the 
beans  three  months  after  canning.  The  results  obtained  are  summarized  In  a 
table,  in  which  data  obtained  with  other  foodstuffs  are  included  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

"  In  the  process  of  canning  vegetables  the  greiater  part  of  the  original  anti- 
scurvy  value  of  the  raw  vegetables  is  destroyed.  In  the  case  of  runner  bean 
pods  the  loss  is  estimated  at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  original  value ;  in  the  case 
of  cabbage  at  about  70  per  ceaat  of  the  original  value  .  .  •  This  loss  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  destruction  of  antlscurvy  material  occurring  during  the 
beating  involved  in  the  process  of  canning.  A  further  loss  may  be  expected  to 
take  place  during  the  period  of  storage  ...  In  the  case  of  the  green-leaf 
vegetables  which  posssess,  in  addition  to  the  antlscurvy  vitamin,  the  '  fat-solu- 
ble* growth-promoting  accessory  factor,  the  latter  substance  is  also  lacking  in 
the  canned  material  unless  the  liquor  be  also  taken.*' 

A.  study  of  the  microorganisms  found  In  merchantable  canned  foods, 
B.  W.  Chjetwet  (Jour.  Med.  Research,  40  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  177-197)  .—To  deter- 
mine whether  in  apparently  tight  cans  of  merchantable  fbods  organisms  per- 
«tat  through  the  sterilising  processes  as  at  present  carried  out,  726  cans  of  mer- 
Aantable  fbods  in  inrime  condition,  including  the  usual  market  brands  of  meat. 
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flsb,  vegetables,  and  frolta,  were  eramined  for  bacteria,  molda,  and  yeuti 
Before  analyaUi  each  can  was  incnbated  at  87  "^  O.  for  at  least  10  days.  In 
opening  and  examining  the  cans  q>eclal  precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  Ofot- 
side  contamination  during  the  examination,  and  particular  media  were  uaed  to 
insure  the  growth  of  any  organism  that  might  be  present  in  the  sampler 

Living  microorganisms  w^e  found  in  &8  cans,  or  8  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. Some  foods  were  always  found  sterile  and  some  with  a  constantly  lov 
percentage,  and  others  with  a  high  percentage  of  cans  containing  viable  orgiJi- 
isms.  Vegetables  w^e  either  sterile  or  showed  only  a  small  number  of  cans 
oontaining  viable  organisms  (S  per  cent),  fruits  showed  a  consistently  lower 
number  (8  per  cent),  and  fish  and  meat  varied  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

"  The  organisms  isolated  constitute  a  sharply  limited  group  of  resistant  q^wre- 
bearers,  including  the  BaoUlua  iubtUit  me^eiiterioua  group,  the  related  Umt- 
mophiles,  an  anaerobe,  four  common  species  each  of  Aspergilius  and  Penidl- 
lium,  and  two  borderline  yeasts.  No  pathogenic  organisms  were  found.  The 
bacteria  were  associated  chi^y  with  the  meats,  while  the  molds  formed  the 
sole  flora  of  all  the  fruit  cans  found  to  contain  living  organisms.  Thermophiles 
were  found  only  in  crab  and  lobster.  There  was  evidence  to  suggest  that  la 
certain  foods  bacteria  and  molds  had  persisted  through  the  processing  and  that 
the  usual  methods  of  processing  must  be  increased  to  obtain  actual  sterility  is 
these  foods." 

Note  on  soluble  lead  in  the  glaae  of  casseroles,  H.  Mastxbs  {Analyst^  U 
(1919),  No,  518,  pp.  164,  i65).— Experiments  made  with  several  types  of  earthen- 
ware casseroles  of  French  make,  glazed  only  on  the  inside,  showed  that  in 
some  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  can  be  extracted  from  the  glaze, 
not  only  by  the  action  of  4  per  cent  acetic  add  but  also  by  the  action  of  dilute 
solutions  of  organic  acids  (1  per  cent  acetic,  citric,  or  malic  acid),  such  as 
might  be  used  in  ordinary  cooking  processes. 

The  lead  extracted  on  boiling  with  1  per  cent  citric  add  for  80  minutes 
amounted  in  several  cases  to  from  2  to  4  mg.  of  lead  monoxid  per  square  ded- 
meter  of  the  glaze.  Data  are  given  showing  that  the  soluble  lead  is  not  com- 
pletely extracted  by  the  first  treatment,  the  glaze  continuing  to  yield  lead  even 
after  10  or  12  treatments. 

Glazed  earthenware  of  English  make  was  found  to  yield  an  aiq;»reciable 
amount  of  lead,  although  less  than  the  French  casserolea 

Problems  of  food  and  our  economic  policy,  H.  B.  Abmstbono  (Jaw.  Boif. 
Boc  ArU,  $7  (1919),  Nos,  S485,  pp.  66S^62,  figs.  S;  S486,  pp.  667-676,  ftos,  t; 
S4S7,  pp.  681-692). ^The  three  Cantor  lectures,  giv^  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  (England),  contain  a  brief  outline  of  several  of  the  most  fundamental 
considerations  which  must  be  tak^i  into  account  in  order  to  understand  the 
complex  problems  of  nutrition,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  more  important 
of  these  problems.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  hormones,  enzyms,  **  func- 
tional adjuvants,"  and  **  advitants."  According  to  the  author's  classification 
the  term  hormone  should  be  applied  "  to  the  large  class  of  chemically  neutral 
substances,  indudlng  nitrous  oxid,  alcohol  and  its  congeners,  the  ethers,  diloro- 
form,  etc.,  which  act  primarily  as  mechanical  disturbing  agents  and  in  virtue 
of  their  Irresistible  penetrative  power,  not  selectively  and  functionally." 
Enzym  is  used  in  the  usual  sense.  The  term  **  functional  adjuvant "  is  applied 
to  the  internal  secretions,  and  **  advitant "  to  food  accessories  or  vitamins. 

In  condusion  the  author  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  infusing  into  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public  some  elementary  understanding  of  the  prindpleB 
of  sound  sdentific  dietetics.  A  revison  of  economic  policy  in  the  light  of  tiie 
growing  knowledge  of  dietetic  requirements  is  advocated,  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  of  dean  milk  qt 
higher  quality  than  that  commonly  sold. 
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The  danger  !«  noted  of  the  tendency  to  regard  fbod  practically  as  fuel,  and 
the  importance  Is  pointed  ont,  particularly  in  tlie  case  of  children,  of  the  use 
of  t  Taried  dietary  containing  a  large  proportion  of  protein  food  with  an 
abundance  of  "  advltants." 

Malitteiuaiee  ration. — ^Mininiiim  need  of  ragar  and  of  fat*  H.  Bibbbt 
{Cmpi.  Rend.  Acad.  8ei.  iPari9h  169  (1919),  No.  4t  PP-  197-900). --ThlB  has 
been  essentially  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  468). 

The  effect  of  certain  alnminnm  compounds  on  the  metabolism  of  man* 
a  L.  A.  ScHicmr  and  D.  R,  Hoagland  (Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.  Path.,  B  (1919),  No.  90, 
pp.  tl5-944). — ^Thls  publication  contains  a  discussion  and  tabulation  of  the  data 
of  the  metabolism  experiments  conducted  under  the  direction  of  A.  B.  Taylor 
u  a  part  of  the  InTestigation  by  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Experts, 
V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of 
aluminum  compounds  on  the  hecdth  and  nutrition  of  man.  The  general  con- 
dusions  of  the  board  haye  been  previously  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  81,  p.  506). 

Within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  experiment  all  of  the  aluminum  Ingested  was 
eliminated  in  the  feces.  The  nitrogen  elimination  was  not  affected  by  the 
ingestion  of  aluminum  compounds,  but  the  phosphorus  metabolism  was  notice- 
ably altered,  there  being  a  distinct  increase  In  the  phosphorus  eliminated  in 
the  ftoces  and  a  corresponding  decrease  In  the  amount  eliminated  In  the  urine. 
With  a  normal  diet  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  phosphorus  intake 
was  rendered  unavailable,  but  in  special  subjects,  on  a  diet  of  low  phosphorus 
content,  a  large  percentage  of  the  phosphorus  became  Insoluble  by  combination 
with  the  aluminum. 

The  effect  of  varions  acids  on  the  digestion  of  proteins  by  pepsin,  J.  H. 
NoKTHBOP  (Jour.  Oen.  Physiol.,  1  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  607-5i«).— The  rate  of 
pepsin  digestion  of  gelatin,  egg  albumin,  edestln,  blood  albumin,  and  casein  in 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  phot^horic,  and 
citric  adds  at  equal  H-lon  concentrations,  as  studied  by  amino  nitrogen  deter- 
minations with  the  Van  Slyke  method,  was  found  to  be  the  same  for  all  adds 
with  the  exception  of  acetic  add,  which  diminished  the  rate  of  digestion  of  all 
protdns  except  gelatin. 

Tlie  state  of  aggregation  of  the  protein  and  the  viscosity  of  the  solution 
appeared  to  exert  no  marked  influence  on  the  rate  of  digestion,  nor  was  there 
any  evidence  of  antagonistic  salt  action  in  the  effect  of  the  different  adds  on 
the  protein. 

Involntion  of  the  thymus  in  birds,  R.  M(<)abrison  (Indian  Jour.  Med.  Re- 
9earch,  6  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  657-659,  pU.  «).— Observations  of  the  thymus  in 
both  healthy  and  diseased  pigeons  are  reported  and  sunmiarized  as  follows : 

The  organ  Is  twice  as  large  in  the  male  as  in  the  female,  indicating  that  it 
may  possess  some  relationship  to  the  sex  glands.  Starvation  and  deprivation  of 
water-soluble  B  causes  the  thymus  to  undergo  extreme  atrophy  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  of  body  weight,  or  to  the  atrophy  of  other  organs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sex  glands  and  spleen.  The  artifidal  feeding  of  rice  bran, 
wfaidi  contains  a  high  proportion  of  water-soluble  B,  does  not  stay  the  atrophy 
<tf  the  thymus  due  to  inanition.  The  thjrmus  atrophies  very  rapidly  also  dur^ 
ing  septicemic  invasion.  Excessive  feeding  with  mixed  grains  and  butter  causes 
no  hicrease  in  the  thymus. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  in  so  fftr  as  pigeons  are  concerned,  the  involu- 
tion of  the  thymus  is  dependent  on  factors  other  than  the  maturation  of  the 
aenal  function ;  these  factors  are  mainly  nutritlonaL** 

Oertaln  nutritional  disorders  of  children  associated  with  a  putrefactive 
Irtestlnal  flora,  L.  P<«teb,  G.  B.  Mobbis,  and  K.  F.  BIstsb  (Amer.  Jour.  Die- 
)  Children,  18  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  254-968,  figs.  3).-<tase  reports  are  given 
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and  discussed  of  certain  types  of  alimentary  intoxication  occurring  in  children 
and  attributed  to  the  action  of  protein-qplitting  bacteria.  The  bacteriological 
methods  employed  by  the  author  in  Identifying  the  intestinal  flora  in  these 
cases  are  outlined,  and  methods  of  treatment  and  feeding  described.  The  facts 
so  far  deriyed  from  the  authors'  obfiervations  are  summarized  as  follows : 

**  Children  whose  diet  is  well  balanced  and  whose  nutrition  is  normal  have  an 
Intestinal  flora  consisting  of  fermentative  and  putrefactive  types  without  pre- 
ponderance of  either.  Cliildren  fed  on  large  quantities  of  cow's  milk  have  a 
more  complex  flora  made  up  of  various  types,  most  of  wliich  are  facultative 
putrefactors.  In  children  who  suffer  from  certain  of  the  types  of  alimeBtary 
intoxication  with  malnutrition,  the  intestinal  flora  departs  in  a  uniform  manner 
from  the  normal,  and  this  departure  is  always  characterized  by  the  establish- 
ment of  bacterial  types  predominantly  putrefactive.  The  return  of  these  chil- 
dren to  normal  health  is  coincident  with  a  regression  of  the  intestinal  flora 
toward  predominantly  fermentative  types  and  a  later  swing  to  balance  between 
the  two  types.  Such  changes  in  the  intestinal  flora  can  be  brou^t  about  in 
the  intestine  of  the  human  Infant  by  withdrawing  animal  protein  and  per- 
sistently feeding  large  amounts  of  lactose  (from  2  to  4  oz.  daily),  and  other 
carbohydrates  (the  period  wliich  may  be  necessary  to  produce  this  variaticm 
being  from  10  to  40  days)  .  .  .  The  progressive  cessation  of  the  symptoms  of 
intoxication  and  a  return  of  toxemic  patients  to  nutritional  health  coincides 
with  the  recognizable  dominance  of  a  fermentative  flora.  Lactose  and  dextrins 
are  the  carbohydrates  most  effective  in  encouraging  the  rapid  establishment  of 
a  fermentative  flora  in  the  intestines  of  infants  and  children." 

Attention  is  called  to  the  work  of  Torrey  (E.  S.  B.,  40,  p.  807)  as  ampUf:ying 
and  reinforcing  these  conclusions. 

The  pathogeBesis  of  deflcieiiGy  disease. — ^n,  The  effects  of  deprlTattan  of 
*  B  *  accessory  food  factors,  R.  MgGabbison  {Indian  Jour,  Med.  Re$earch,  6 
(1919),  No,  if  pp.  660-556,  pU,  S). — In  continuation  of  the  investigation  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  264),  this  paper  reports  the  clinical  and  morbid 
anatomical  effects  on  pigeons  of  a  dietary  of  autoclaved  rice  to  wtiich  butter 
and  onions  had  been  added,  and  which  was  thus  considered  to  be  deficient  in 
water-soluble  B  and  proteins  but  to  contain  an  excess  of  starch  and  an  abund- 
ance of  fbt-floluble  A  and  water-soluble  O  (antiscorbutic  factor). 

A  preliminary  study  was  made  of  the  effects  on  healthy  pigeons  of  adding 
butter  and  onions  to  the  ordinary  dietary  of  mixed  grains.  Marked  differences 
in  the  weights  of  the  different  organs  resulted  as  follows :  The  thymus  under- 
went no  change;  an  increase  was  noted  in  the  spleen,  ovary,  liver,  pancreasi 
stomach,  heart,  testicles,  thyroid,  and  Iddneys  in  the  order  mentioned;  and 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  adrenals,  brain,  and  pituitary.  At- 
tention is  called  to  the  ftLCt  that  the  last  named  organs  undergo  enlargement 
under  conditions  of  vitaminic  deflclency,  and  thus  appear  to  be  very  sensitive 
to  food  influences. 

PigecAs  on  a  diet  of  autoclaved  milled  rice,  butter  (to  the  extent  of  <Mie- 
twelfth  of  an  ounce  per  bird),  and  flnely  chopped  onions  developed  avian  beri- 
beri very  rapidly.  The  general  appearance  of  these  birds  after  death  was  very 
similar  to  that  found  in  birds  fed  exclusively  on  autoclaved  rice,  with  the  ex- 
cation  that  edema  was  almost  invariably  absent  The  changes  in  size  of  die 
various  organs  were  juractically  the  same  as  those  reported  in  the  earlier  study 
of  the  autoclaved  rice  dietary. 

The  author  concludes  that  two  food  factors  aiq;>ear  to  be  concerned  in  the 
production  of  avian  beriberi  (1)  the  so-called  antineuritis  factor,  and  (2)  an 
antiedeua  factor.  The  latter  appears  to  exist  in  unmilled  rice  aa  weQ  as  In 
butter  or  onions,  or  both. 
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TIm  actloA  of  radium  enuuiatloii  on  th«  litMiiiBui  of  jeastt  K.  Sugiuba 
ind&E.  Bkrvdigt  {Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  $9  (1919),  No,  S,  pp.  4»1-4SS,  fig.  i).— A 
brief  reriew  is  glyeo  of  some  of  the  more  characteristic  experimental  results 
otadned  by  Tarious  authors  in  investigations  of  the  influence  of  radium  emana- 
tixtSL  Qpon  chemical  reactions,  animals,  plants,  and  enxyms.  This  is  followed 
bj  Uie  r^KMrt  of  a  study  of  the  action  of  radium  ^nanation  on  the  vitamins  of 
yeast  as  determined  by  feeding  experiments  with  young  rats,  in  which  un- 
treated and  radium-treated  yeast  served  as  the  sole  source  of  water-soluble 
vitamin. 

Hie  minimum  amount  of  yeast  pr^Miration  needed  in  order  to  make  a  com- 
plete diet  when  added  to  an  artificial  diet  was  first  determined.  Two  per  c^:it 
of  yeast  content  in  the  artificial  diet  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  promote 
Doniial  growth  in  young  alMno  rats.  The  same  amount  of  yeast  exposed  to 
radium  emanation  proved  insufficient  as  shown  by  a  very  much  smaller  gain 
in  weight.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  "  growth-promoting  factors 
In  yeast  may  be  inactivated  partially  by  means  of  exposure  to  radium  onana- 
tlOQ.  It  is  possible  that  the  therapeutic  effect  of  radium  upon  neoplasms  may 
be  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  this  destruction  of  growth-promoting  substance.** 

BloBieiric  steadards  for  energy  requirements  in  human  nutritioiiy  J.  A. 
Habus  and  F.  O.  Benedict  {Bci.  Mo.,  8  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  S86-40t,  fiffs.  8).— 
This  has  been  ess^itially  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  760). 

The  eB«rg7  loss  of  young  womoa  during  the  muscular  activity  of  light 
iKHiadbold  work,  F.  G.  Benedict  and  A.  Johnson  {Proo.  Atner.  Phil,  fifoc,  68 
{1919),  No.  i,  pp.  81^-^).— The  energy  study  reported  was  conducted  on  groups 
of  fitHn  15  to  25  young  women  in  a  large  re^iration  chamber  particularly 
constructed  for  group  work.  The  chamber,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  the 
iniblicatioQ  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  42,  p.  62),  has  proved  entirely  practi- 
cable when  used  In  periods  of  not  over  20  minutes. 

In  the  present  research  the  standard  values  used  for  comparison  were  not 
obtained  under  the  usual  experimental  conditions  for  determining  basal  metab- 
oUim  but,  to  give  practical  living  conditions,  were  determined  2  hours  after  a 
lecy  light  breakfast  with  the  subjects  sitting  quietly  reading.  From  a  series 
of  experiments  on  12  different  days,  with  over  200  women  participating  in  28 
periods,  the  average  heat  production  per  kilogram  per  hour  was  found  to  be 
112  calories. 

The  ^eaK&ntBLfse  increments  in  the  metabolism  due  to  the  various  household 
activities  studied,  arranged  in  order  of  increment  in  energy  requlrem^it,  are 
.  in  the  following  table : 


PmrcenUffe  increase  in  metaboHsm  of  women  due  to  light  tnutcular  activitf. 


Nombtt 

of 
womciL 

Number 

of 
experi- 
ments. 

Number 

of 
periods. 

Increment. 

Oocopfttlon. 

Range  in 
indi- 
vidual 
experi- 
ments. 

Average. 

a^wMM^Ifiait          

23-25 

20 

15 

14-20 

15-19 

15 

2 

PereenL 

1-5 

9 

10-16 

16-34 

121-156 

139-161 

PereenL 

a^^inlfltV 

9 

ITaniil  t     i^***^*^^ 

IS 

»Sm7  .,'.;..;',...' 

22 

3Bt.......;::.;.... 

134 

150 
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In  addition  to  tiie  nrascnlar  activities  Included  in  tills  table,  an  average  in- 
crease of  0.82  calorie  per  movenient  per  indlTldual  was  obtained  for  the 
activity  of  standing  up  and  sitting  down,  and  for  walking  slowly  an  increase 
of  1.24  calories  per  kilogram  per  hoar  over  a  standard  valne  of  1^  calories. 

liie  cidoric  requirements  of  mormal  infants  and  children  from  birth  to 
puberty,  F.  B.  Talbot  {Amer.  Jowr.  DUeMes  Children,  18  (1919),  No.  4,  pp. 
Z29-2S7,  figs,  6). — ^This  article  consists  primarily  of  charts  illustrating  tbe 
hypothetical  effect  of  diminished  food  supply,  diarrhea,  f^er,  and  excesslfe 
muscular  activity  upon  the  growth  of  infants,  as  based  upon  the  results 
obtained  in  a  series  of  studies  at  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  on  the  energy  metabolism  of  normal  infants  and  children  from  birth 
to  puberty.  A  chart  is  included  of  the  actual  average  basal  metabolism  for  24 
hours  of  boys  and  girls  from  birth  to  puberty  in  which  the  calories  are  plotted 
against  age.  Ttda  shows  that  "there  is  no  difference  between  the  basal 
metabolism  of  boys  and  girls  up  to  about  one  year  of  age,  or  about  10  kg.  of 
weight,  after  which  there  is  a  sex  differentiation,  boys  of  the  same  weight 
having  a  somewhat  higher  metabolism  than  girls  of  the  same  weight  until  ttiey 
reach  84  kg.  of  body  weight,  when  the  metabolism  of  both  sexes  is  the  same, 
after  which  the  basal  metabolism  of  girls  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  boys." 

AinHAL  FBODircnoir. 

[Improvement  of  pasture],  W.  SoicsEvnxB  (Nature  lLondon'\,  104  {i919)t 
No,  2617,  pp.  421-425). — ^An  abridged  account  of  the  opening  address  of  tbe 
president  of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  noted  editorially  in  this  issue  (p.  106). 

Ck>ttonseed  meal,  F.  D.  Fuiuai  and  G.  8.  Fraps  (TeaoM  8ta.  Bui  241  (1919), 
pp.  4-2S). — ^This  bulletin  reviews  the  efforts  of  the  station's  feed  control  serrice 
to  maintain  a  high  protein  standard  for  cottonseed  products  sold  in  Texas  as 
meal  or  cake,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  some  cot- 
tonseed crushers  in  fbvor  of  reducing  the  protein  minimum  frmn  43  to  36 
per  cent  The  authors  hold  that  the  higher  standard  is  not  only  advantageous 
to  feeders  but  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  manufacturers  as  welL 

Purebred  live  stock  of  the  United  States  (WushinQton:  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
1919,  Spanish  ed.,  pp.  63,  figs.  ,*:,?).— This  publication  is  elaborately  iUustrated 
with  halftones  of  represe  tative  breeding  animals,  including  horses,  beef  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  .iheep.  A  series  of  maps  of  the  United  States  show  the 
distribution  by  counties  of  Poland  China,  Duroc-Jersey,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Chester  White,  ShorfJiom,  Hereford,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Jersey,  and  Holstein  Frle- 
sian  breeders,  reiq[)ectively.  The  text  explains  the  importance  of  the  live-stock 
industry  in  the  United  States,  the  measures  taken  against  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  lnq;>ection  of  export  animals, 
and  similar  matters.    A  list  of  breed  registry  associations  is  appended. 

Purebred  live  stock  of  the  United  States  (Washington:  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
1919,  Portuguese  ed.,  pp.  6S,  figs.  55).— This  contains  the  same  illustrative  ma- 
terial as  the  Spanish  edition  noted  above,  and  ess^itlally  the  same  explanatory 
matter. 

Beef  production,  H.  J.  Gbamuch  (Nebraska  8ta.  BuL  174  (1919),  pp.  tt, 
figs.  6).— The  results  of  a  ISO-day  feeding  trial  begun  November  22,  1917,  with 
5  lots  of  10  steers  each  are  reported.  Three  lots  were  used  to  compare  ground 
and  snapped  com  with  shelled  com,  cottonseed  cake  (nut  size)  being  the  pro- 
tein supplement  and  alfklfb  hay  the  only  roughage.  In  addition  one  lot  was 
giv^  no  supplement  and  the  fifth  lot  received  com  in  the  form  of  silage  only. 
The  main  results  follow: 
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Oompariwon  of  fHtriou9ly  prepared  com  for  foJ^tenk^  eteere. 


Lol 

BOB> 

ber. 


Picparstioii  ofooni. 


Initial 

weight 

per 


Aytt- 

gain. 


Veed  pflr  pound  of  galiL 


Ccm 

or 


Ckytton 
seed 
eake. 


AlftOli 


hay. 


Cost  per 
poimd 
of  gain. 


Selling 

value 

per 

poano. 


Aver^ 

HP 
dressed 
weight. 


Pork 
<uoed 
steer. 


Shelled- 

do 

Coarsely  groond.. .. . 
Snapped  (lOB  days) . 
Silage 


Xte. 
836 
8S8 

832 
825 
880 


2.77 
2.56 
2.87 
2.64 
2.20 


Lbt, 

6.64 
6.47 
6.15 
•7.50 
».66 


Lbt. 


a67 
.64 

.7» 
L7S 


Xbf. 

4.24 

450 

13.12 

8.08 

.00 


Omti, 

21.6 
28.8 
21.7 
18.8 
1&8 


OaU». 
14.50 
14.50 
14.85 
14.50 
13.50 


Perct, 

57.8 
50.8 
50.8 
68.6 


X6t. 

88.9 
42.6 
28.0 
87.4 


1  Ground  and  fed  mixed  with  grain. 

<  Indadlng  1.84  Ihe.  sheDed  com  (fed  last  22  days). 

SheUed  com  and  com  for  grinding  was  charged  at  2.5  eta  a  pound  and 
8iuii9»ed  com  at  1.5  cts.  The  prices  nsed  for  the  other  feeding  staffs  were 
cottonseed  meal  $60,  alfalfa  hay  $25,  and  silage  $10  per  ton.  The  grinding 
dbarge  for  com  was  4  cts.  a  bushel,  and  for  alfalfa  hay  $3  a  ton.  The  snapped 
0(»m  nsed  was  of  an  inferior  grade ;  it  is  claimed  that  it  would  have  given  75 
per  cent  of  its  weight  in  shelled  com.  The  silage  was  made  from  com  which 
yielded  5  bu.  to  the  ton.  The  cottonseed  cake  was  suspected  of  containing  a 
high  percoitage  of  hulls,  and  was  not  as  much  relished  as  in  previous  experi- 
ments. The  check  lot  (lot  2)  did  not  thrive  well  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment 

From  the  results  obtained  it  is  concluded  (1)  that  the  addition  of  cottonseed 
cake  to  a  com  and  alfalfa  ration  was  not  Justified  at  the  prices  used,  (2)  that 
grindlDg  the  com  and  alfalfa  was  profitable,  (3)  that  feeding  snapped  com  is 
not  only  a  source  of  profit  but  utilizes  the  husks  which  would  otherwise  dry 
in  the  field  and  be  wasted,  and  (4)  that  a  heavy  silage  ration  without  com 
grain  produced  less  finish  than  the  other  rations  tested  but  made  more  economi- 
cal gains  than  the  check  ration. 

Hardening  peanut-fed  hogs,  L.  B.  Bxtbk  and  P.  V.  Ewmo  (Tewas  Sta,  Bui, 
Ufi  {1919),  pp.  5-14). — ^To  study  the  quality  of  pork  produced  by  peanut-fed 
hogs  finished  on  corn  and  cottonseed  meal,  seven  lots  of  Duroc- Jerseys  averaging 
115  lbs.  per  head  were  variously  fed  for  different  periods,  all  of  which  terminated 
F^roary  20, 1918.  Summaries  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  different  lots,  the 
teding  results,  and  the  determinations  made  on  the  carcasses  follow: 


In^menoe  of  eyiteme  of  peanmt  feedktff 

on  gaine  of  hopB  and  quaUty  of  porh. 

Lot 
num- 
ber. 

Feed- 
ing 
period. 

Atw. 

dSly 
gain 

1^ 

Feed 

poimd 

of 
gain. 

Aver, 
weight. 

Hard 
car- 
casses. 

Soft 
car- 
casses. 

Aver- 
age 
loss 
in 
cur- 
ing. 

Malting  point. 

Aver- 
ftge 

Flan  of  feeding. 

Back 
fat. 

Leaf 
fat. 

read- 
ings of 
firm- 
ness 
test.! 

Conalooe. 

1 

80 
80 
60 
70 
70 
85 

LbB. 
0.91 

1.13 
1.82 
1.45 
1.15 
1.27 
1.10 

Lb». 
4.8 

4.2 
8.0 
4.1 
4.2 
8.8 
4.2 

Fer 
cent. 
78.8 

79.8 
87.4 
81.8 
80.0 
80.6 
82.4 

8 

8 

6' 

7 

S 

i' 

2 
1 
2 

Per 

cent. 

5 

•c. 

84.2 

37.8 
27.0 
33.4 
83.1 
33.1 
37.4 

•c. 

41.0 

42.8 
84.7 
tt.l 
41.3 
80.0 
42.3 

8.6 

(6a) 

2.0 

Wmtilalm 

46.2 

ftenli  fiist  «  days;. 

6.9 
8.6 
8.6 
6.8 

I  Uethod  azi^iained  in  Texaa  Sta.  BaL  296  (X.  8.  B.,  89,  p.  678). 
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Lots  5  and  6  were  intended  to  be  duplicates.  Charging  peanuts  at  5  ct&  and 
the  other  feeds  at  8  eta.  a  pound,  and  with  the  selling  price  of  firm  hogs  16.5 
cts.  and  of  soft  hogs  14.5  cts.  a  pound,  lot  2  was  the  most  profitable  ($7.87  per 
head)  and  lot  8  the  least  ($1.42). 

A  table  is  also  given  showing  the  influence  of  hardness  of  flesh,  without  re- 
gard to  lot,  on  the  changes  in  weight  during  curing  and  smoking  of  hams, 
shoulders,  picnic  shoulders,  sweet  pickle  bellies  and  dry  salt  bellies.  It  was 
found  that  soft  pork  gains  less  in  sweet  pickle  cure  and  shrinks  more  in  dry 
salt  cure  than  firm  pork,  but  that  the  changes  during  the  smoking  process  are 
little,  if  any,  influenced  by  degree  of  hardness. 

Field  damaged  wheat  for  poultry,  R.  H.  Watte  {Maryland  Bta,  BuL  tSl 
(1919),  pp.  61-66).— Two  White  Plymouth  Rock  yearlings  and  2  White  Leg- 
horn hens  in  their  third  year  fed  badly  damaged  wheat  of  the  1919  harvest 
for  6  weeks  in  August  and  September  gained  slightly  in  weight,  consumed 
83.12  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  laid  22  eggs.  Four  similar  hens  fed  1918  wheat  of 
good  quality  lost  somewhat  in  weight,  ate  81.72  lbs.  of  feed,  and  laid  17  eggs 
during  the  same  period.  The  1919  wheat  had  been  damaged  by  excessive  rain- 
fall, was  much  discolored,  slightly  moldy,  partly  sprouted,  and  toward  the  end 
was  infested  with  weevils.    No  harmful  results  of  its  use  were  noted. 

The  author  estimates  that  Maryland  poultry  consume  over  10  per  cent  of  the 
State's  wheat  crop,  and  points  out  the  economy  of  including  any  damaged 
grain  in  the  rations  of  hens. 

Hens  V.  pullets,  R.  R.  Hannas  (New  Jersey  8ta$.,  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  8 
(1919),  No,  i,  pp.  4). — Data  collected  in  the  course  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  ^g 
laying  and  breeding  contests  are  cited  to  show  that  a  bird  in  her  second  year 
lays  fewer  eggs  than  In  her  pullet  year,  produces  a  smaller  margin  of  profit, 
requires  more  feed  for  body  maintenance,  tends  toward  longer  broody  periods, 
and  has  a  higher  mortality  rate.  It  is  held  that  hens  belong  in  the  breeding 
and  not  in  the  laying  flock. 

Culling  for  ^gs  and  market  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Dept.  Giro.  18  (1919),  pp.  8, 
figs.  3). — ^A  leaflet  prepared  for  the  use  of  boys'  and  girls*  poultry  dubs. 

Management  of  growing  chicks  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  17  (1919),  pp. 
5,  figs.  2). — ^A  leaflet  prepared  for  the  use  of  boys'  and  girls'  poultry  clubs. 

Preserving  ^gs  (O.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore  15  (1919),  pp.  8,  figs.  12).— 
A  leaflet  prepared  for  the  use  of  boys'  and  girls'  poultry  cluba 

Indian  hides  and  skins  (Bui.  Imp.  Inst.  i8o.  Kensington},  16  (1918),  No.  t, 
pp.  170-2S9). — Statistics  are  presented  and  discussed  of  the  live  stock  resources 
of  India  and  of  the  export  trade  in  raw  and  tanned  cowhides,  buffalo  hides, 
calfskins,  goatskins,  sheepskins,  and  miscellaneous  pelts.  Notes  on  the  Indian 
tanning  industry,  including  war  time  changes,  are  also  given. 

DAIBT  FASMIirCK-BAIBTING. 

Palry  farming  in  southeastern  Pennsylvanlat  O.  A.  Billencm  (Pennsylr 
vania  8ta.  Bui  159  (1919),  pp.  5-4il,  figs.  itf).—From  the  records  of  a  farm  man- 
agement survey  In  Chester  County,  Pa.  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  692),  carried  on  co- 
operately  by  the  station  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1911,  the 
author  has  selected  the  records  of  60  dairy  farms,  from  80  to  160  acres  in  size 
and  with  a  labor  income  of  $760  or  more,  for  a  special  study  to  determine  bow 
these  successful  medium-sized  fiirms  in  a  long-established  dairy  center  condoct 
their  business. 

Of  the  total  farm  land  69  per  cent  was  planted  in  crops,  a  proportion  thought 
to  be  higher  than  in  many  other  dairy  regicms  along  the  Atlantic  coast  Com 
for  grain  occupied  19  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  silage  com  5  per  cent, 
and  hay  44  per  cent    About  20  per  cent  of  the  land  was  in  pasture. 
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Beal  eetfUe  formed  78  per  cent  of  the  cai^tal  tnyested  and  IlTe  stock  17  per 
ent  On  tiie  f^w  faraos  makktainlng  piire4»red  cows  the  <^)«ratlng  capital  was 
conridenbly  moie  than  27  pw  cent  of  the  total  capltaL  Biany  of  the  bams 
are  of  natire  stone.  In  whole  or  In  part,  and  were  oonstmcted  In  an  era  of 
dwap  labor  and  i^entlfal  material,  and  thus  at  present  values  the  fitrms  appear 
overcapltaUxed.  The  typical  eastern  Pennsylvania  bam  is  described,  and  some 
modiflcations  which  have  proved  practicable  are  indicated. 

On  an  average  there  were  21.4  cows  and  4.7  heifers  and  calves  to  a  farm, 
and  8.^  crop  acres  and  l.d6  acres  of  pasturage  to  a  cow.  **  It  lias  been  said 
that  the  dairyman  should  keep  a  cow  per  crop  acre,  but  when  the  farm,  as  a 
whole,  is  considered  and  the  diversifled  interests  which  go  with  dairying  to 
Mly  utilize  tlie  fiirm  labor,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  extreme  intensity  of  stocking 
Is  any  more  inrofitable  than  the  system  followed  by  these  farmers."  Most  of 
the  farms  maintained  about  100  chickens. 

Hie  22  farms  with  silos  had  87  per  cent  more  land  in  crops  than  the  other 
farms,  10  per  cent  more  stock,  a  19  per  cent  higher  income  per  cow,  and  made 
more  m<mey  on  hay,  hogs,  and  poultry,  yet  they  purchased  47  per  cent  more 
feed  and  raised  20  per  cent  less  live  stock. 

Of  the  receipts  of  the  50  farms  11.4  per  cent  came  from  hay,  17.1  per  cent 
from  other  crops,  and  48.7  per  cent  from  market  milk.  Of  the  expenses  36.4 
per  cent  went  for  labor,  20.8  per  cent  for  feed,  and  10.8  per  cent  for  fertilizer. 
The  gross  income  was  $4,280  at  the  time  of  the  survey  and  the  labor  income 
$1,761.  High-producing  cows  and  crop  yields  above  the  average  seemed  to  be 
the  two  most  important  items  determining  a  large  labor  income. 

Because  of  the  convenient  arrangement  of  bams  and  stables,  a  long  pasture 
season,  and  pasture  of  good  quality,  live  stodc  was  being  taken  care  of  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  About  11  days  of  man  labor  and  2  of  horse  labor  were 
required  annually  by  each  animal  unit 

Notes  on  working  schedules,  rations,  cropping  systems,  and  distribution  of 
farm  operations  are  included. 

Trend  of  the  dairy-cattle  industry  In  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries, T.  R.  PntTLB  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  7  {1919),  pp.  19,  flgi,  «i).— 
Ofaarts  are  presented  showing  graphically  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  1850  In  the  "cattle"  and  "cow"  populations  of  the  Important  dairy 
countries  of  the  world  as  far  as  these  are  revealed  by  census  and  other  official 

SUtistiCSL 

A  widespread  tendency  for  dairy  stock  to  replace  beef  and  work  animals  is 
noted,  particularly  in  countries  dependent  on  imported  feeding  stuffis.  Over 
long  periods  of  times  dairy  cows  have  shown  less  fluctuation  in  numbers  than 
total  cattle,  and  have  been  much  less  affected  by  drought,  wars,  and  similar 
conditions. 

A  study  of  the  birth  weight  of  cidves,  C.  H.  Eokles  (Jour.  Dairy  ScL,  2 
{i919).  No.  3,  pp.  159-169,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  summarizes  the  birth  weights 
of  483  calves  bom  after  a  gestation  period  of  260  or  more  days  in  the  dairy  herd 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  following  table  gives  the  averages  by 
breeds: 

Birth  ioeights  of  calves  hy  breeds. 


Breed. 


Number 
of  calves. 


Averafse  wei^it. 


Males. 


Females. 


Both 
sexes. 


Ratio  of 

calf's 

weight  to 

dam's. 


Amblre 

rSborthorn 


196 
Si 
30 

154 


Pounds. 
58 
73 
74 
83 


Pourids. 
63 
56 
73 
88 


Pounds. 
55 
09 
73 
90 


6w5:100 
6.9:100 
6.0:100 
&0:100 
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Calves  produced  at  tbe  flnt  and  second  parturltiaii  of  tbelr  dams  were  some- 
what heavier  than  those  produced  by  mature  oows,  but  there  was  also  some 
evidence  that  very  old  cows  tended  to  produce  small  calves.  The  Holsteln 
records  in  particular  indicate  that  the  smaller  weights  of  the  first  calves  of 
heifers  are  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  dams  and  not  to  immaturity  as  sodL 
Very  light  calves  tended  to  have  the  shortest  gestation  and  the  heaviest  calves 
the  longest,  but  between  these  extremes  there  was  no  dear  evidence  of  relattoo- 
ship  between  gestation  and  birth  weight 

That  plans  of  nutrition  of  the  dam  has  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  calf  s 
weight  was  indicated  by  a  comparisoo  of  the  calves  of  16  light-fed  and  13  heavy- 
fed  cows. 

Appetite  as  a  ^oide  In  feeding  dairy  calves,  A.  O.  McOandush  {l(>¥>a  8ta, 
Research  BuL  61  (1919) ^  pp.  179-184),— A  Guernsey  bull  calf  aged  70  days,  an 
Ayrshire  heifer  87  days  old,  and  a  Holsteln  heifer  80  days  old  were  allowed 
free  choice  of  several  concentrates  (in  separate  compartm^its  of  a  self  feeder) 
and  alfalfa  hay  for  two  80-day  periods.  They  were  also  fed  **  what  milk  was 
thought  to  be  suited  to  their  needs,*'  and  had  access  to  salt,  charcoal,  and 
water,  the  amounts  taken  being  recorded.  The  average  Initial  weij^t  of  the 
calves  was  122  lbs.  and  the  average  final  weii^t  241  lbs. 

The  amounts  of  the  various  feeding  stuffs  eaten  are  given  in  the  following 
Uble: 

Feeds  consumed  by  three  odlve$  given  free  choice  of  grains  and  hatf. 


Period. 

Whole 
milk. 

Skim 
milk. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Hamlny 
feedT 

Gluten 
feed. 

Wheat 
bnm. 

Linaeed 
meal. 

Altellk 
hay. 

Notri- 

ttTB 

Daifs. 

1-30 

81-<M) 

Poundt. 
864 
678 

Pounds. 
16« 
678 

Pounds. 

1.3 

108.0 

Pounds. 
50.1 
6&0 

Pounds. 

ao 

.8 

Pounds. 

16.3 

LO 

Pounds. 
13.8 
17.3 

Pounds. 
62.7 
75.6 

Pounds. 
82.7 
OLO 

1:8.4 
l:tS 

It  is  pointed  out  the  calves  responded  to  an  increased  proportion  of  skim  milk 
by  consuming  a  greater  proportion  of  concentrates  low  in  protein.  It  is  stated 
that  a  ration  for  these  calves  conforming  to  the  modified  Wolff-Lehmann 
standard  would  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1 : 4.8  in  the  first  period  and  1 : 4.4  in 
the  second.  The  consumption  of  total  digestible  nutrients  was  above  that 
called  for  by  the  feeding  standard. 

The  corn  was  offered  both  shelled  and  cracked  and  the  oats  both  whole  and 
ground,  but  of  the  corn  consumed  only  0.8  lb.  was  cracked,  and  of  the  oats 
only  0.9  lb.  was  ground.  Another  manifestation  of  an  aversion  to  ground 
grain  was  the  small  consumption  of  hominy  feed. 

Cow-testing  associations  In  California,  B.  0.  Yooehies  (California  Sta, 
Bui.  S14  {1919),  pp.  157-19S,  figs.  10).— Report  is  made  of  the  activities  of  tiie 
15  active  cow-testing  associations  in  California.  There  were  426  herds  enrolled 
July  1,  1919,  comprising  16,800  cows.  A  number  of  records,  particularly  of 
herds  tested  in  successive  years,  are  cited.  An  appendix  gives  suggested 
forms  for  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  cooperative  cow-testing  associations, 
a  members*  agreement,  and  contracts  with  a  tester  and  a  farm  bureau. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  in  New  England,  A.  W.  Qilbebt  {Agr.  of 
Mass.,  1917,  pi.  £,  pp.  64-€5). — Data  on  cost  of  milk  production  in  New  England 
and  particularly  in  Massachusetts  are  cited  from  the  investigations  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  676)  and  briefly  discussed. 
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The  elect  of  eonoetye  raMlnurte  when  need  «•  m  preeorvttve  in  com- 
posite MBiples,  H.  O.  JAOKSoir  (Jwr.  Dairy  8cL,  2  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  170- 
itt;.-/Fhe  Babcock  tests  of  10  duplicate  compoelte  samples  of  milk  (10  cc  a 
day  ftir  14  dajs)  are  coiiq;Miied  with  the  average  daily  tests.  One  of  the  dupli- 
ettet  In  each  case  was  preserved  with  0.5  gm.  of  mercuric  chlorid  and  the 
otiier  with  L5  gm. 

1^  largest  deviation  of  the  average  of  two  tests  of  one  of  the  duplicate 
oompoeites  from  the  corresponding  daily  average  was  0.102  per  cent  It  is 
concluded  that  0l5  gm.  is  sulBeient  to  preserve  the  samples,  but  that  1.5  gm. 
does  not  interf^«  with  the  test 

Bacteri<^ogical  results  obCalBed  in  practice  with  vat  pasteurization  and 
witb  one  of  Uie  final  package  methods,  B.  W.  Hammkb  {Io%oa  8ta,  BuL  190 
{1919),  pp.  ISO-'ISS).— The  bact^ial  counts  of  127  samples  of  vat  pasteurized 
■Ok  and  of  124  samples  of  milk  pasteurized  in  the  bottle  by  immersion  are 
tibalated,  as  well  as  the  counts  of  the  raw  milk  from  which  each  pasteurized 
aiqrie  was  derived.  In  general  there  were  fewer  high  counts  in  the  milk 
pesteoilBed  with  final  package  metiiod  than  by  the  vat  method. 

A  previous  study  of  the  final  package  method  by  the  author  has  been  noted 
(E.  &  IL,  40,  p.  776). 

The  cellnlar  test  for  pasteorixed  milk  nnder  practical  conditions,  W.  D. 
fwCT  and  G.  D.  Moqbb  {Jour,  Dairy  Bd,,  2  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  189-196).— 
Froifs  method  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  118)  of  identifying  pasteurized  milk  by  its 
iRpearance  under  the  microscope  when  stained  with  methylene  blue  was 
ippUed  to  260  routine  milk  samples  analyzed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Chicago 
Health  Department  during  July,  1918.  All  of  the  47  raw  samples  were  cor- 
reetly  placed,  although  11  showed  indications  of  having  been  partially  heated. 
Of  die  remaining  samples  reported  by  the  inspectors  as  pasteurized,  14  with 
ft  high  bacterial  count  (over  500,000)  and  12  with  a  low  count  had  the  appear- 
ance of  unpasteurized  or  incompletely  pasteurized  milk.  Assuming  no  t&lae 
atttements  by  milk  dealers  and  no  mistakes  on  the  part  of  inspectors  and 
bicteriologlcal  analysts,  the  12  discrepant  observations  indicate  an  experi- 
mental error  of  about  4  per  cent 

Directions  for  making  the  test  are  included.  Its  simplicity  and  rapidity 
ue  emphasized. 

Flj  piipie  in  bottled  milk,  W.  A.  Rilkt  {Jour.  Dairy  fifoi.,  2  {1919),  No.  5, 
ffi  185-188,  fiffs.  2). — Several  cases  in  Minneapolis  of  the  occurrence  in  bottled 
nQk  of  pupee  of  flies  of  the  genus  Drosophlla  are  reported.  The  pupie  are 
known  to  the  local  dairymen  as  hay-seeds.  None  of  those  examined  were 
TbUe.  It  is  suggested  that  eggs  had  been  laid  and  larvae  and  pupae  developed 
while  the  unclean  empty  bottles  were  in  the  hands  of  domestic  consumers,  and 
tlie  ifiference  is  that  the  larvae  had  been  killed  but  not  ejected  from  the  bottle 
in  the  cleansing  process  at  the  dairy. 

BiggcsttOTiS  for  the  marketing  of  cottaf^e  cheese,  D.  L.  Jaices  {U.  8.  Dept. 
i^n  Dept  Ciro.  1  {1919),  pp.  H,  figs.  IS). — Several  types  of  retail  and  whole- 
aile  padcages  for  cottage  cheese  are  illustrated  and  discussed.  Display  adver- 
tiaiog,  newi^Miper  publicity,  employment  of  demonstrators,  and  the  attaching 
<tf  order  blanks  to  milk  bottles  are  methods  suggested  for  stimulating  the 
taaiid  for  this  product 

Stadies  on  abnormal  evaporated  milk,  B.  W.  Havvcr  {Iowa  Sta.  Research 
^«L  S2  {1919),  pp.  187-498). — ^An  organinn,  for  which  the  name  BadUus  amarus 
b  proposed,  was  isolated  from  a  can  of  evaporated  milk  having  a  bitter  taste 
and  an  abnormal  odor.  Sterile  evaporated  milk  Inoculated  with  this  bacillus 
developed  the  flavor  auid  odor  of  the  milk  In  the  original  can  and  after  several 
became  entirely  coagulated,  the  bacteria  meanwhile  disappearing  al- 
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most  ^itlrely.  The  factory  famishing  the  original  Monple  had  ezperlenoed 
much  trouble  with  this  kind  of  coagulation  and  had  remedied  matters  some- 
what by  greater  care  in  sterilization. 

The  morphological,  cultural,  and  biochemical  characters  of  B.  wnanu  are 
described. 

Dairy  statistical  references,  T.  R.  Pibtlb  (Jour.  Dairy  8oi.f  $  {1^19),  No.  S, 
pp.  197-^07). — ^The  author  lists  a  large  number  of  publications  containing  sta- 
tistics of  dairying  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  glTen  to  official  periodical  reports  of  imports,  exports,  prices^  etc 

VETEBIHABT  MEDICnfK 

Laboratory  studies  in  tropical  medicine,  C.  W.  Daniels  and  H.  B.  Nsw- 
HAH  (London:  John  Bale,  Sons  d  DanieUson,  Ltd.,  1918,  ^  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XF+ 
560,  pis.  8,  figs.  174). — ^  large  part  of  this  work  deals  with  insects^  aradinids^ 
and  helminths  in  their  relation  to  disease. 

Feyers  in  the  Tropics,  L.  Rogebs  (London:  Henry  Frotode  and  Hodder  d 
Stoughton,  1919,  8.  ed.,  pp.  X//+40^  pU.  10,  figs.  90). — Informati<m  upon  the 
rOle  of  insects  and  arachnids  In  disease  dissemination  in  the  Tropics  is  IncUaded 
in  the  accounts  here  presented. 

The  Bengal  Teterinary  manual,  1018  (CaUmtta:  Oovi.,  1918,  pp.  IV'\' 
70). — ^This  manual  contains  the  rules  of  the  Bengal  Oivil  Veterinary  DefHurt- 
ment  and  of  the  Bengal  Veterinary  College,  and  the  Qlanders  and  Farcy  Act 
and  the  rules  thereunder. 

Simple  llTe  stock  remedies,  A.  D.  Fayiixb  and  B.  H.  LEHNorr  {Wyomimg 
Sta.  Circ.  13  (1918),  pp.  4). — A  brief  popular  account 

Dips  and  dipping,  H.'H.  Qbebn  (So.  African  Jour.  Indus.,  B  (1919),  Nos.  $, 
pp.  549-557;  7,  pp.  610-629;  8,  pp.  759-768). --lik  continuation  of  the  article  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  286)  the  first  of  these  papers  deals  with  dipping 
tanks,  cost  of  dipping,  and  local  suf^lies  of  arsenite  of  soda ;  the  second  with 
eradication  of  sheep  scab,  dipping  intervals,  incidence  of  scab  in  the  Union,  ahe^ 
dipping  tanks,  cost  of  dipping  against  scab,  and  classes  and  composition  of  dip ; 
and  the  third  with  comparison  of  cost  of  manufactured  and  homemade  dips, 
carbolic  dips  and  tar  preparations,  standards  for  comparison,  arsenical  she^ 
dips,  tobacco  dips  and  nicotin  pr^Mirations,  and  eradication  of  keds. 

The  germicidal  activity  of  the  eucalyptiis  oils,  I,  R.  Gbeig-Smith  (Proa, 
Linn.  Soo.  N.  8.  Wales,  i»  (1919),  pt.  1,  pp.  72-9»,  fig.  1).— Samples  of  crude 
eucalyptus  oil  were  found  to  possess  a  varying  bactericidal  power  which  was 
proportional  to,  but  not  caused  entirely  by,  the  acidity  of  the  oil.  Refined  oUs 
were  found  to  be  much  less  active  than  the  crude  oils,  the  activity  being  trace- 
able to  dissolved  ozone.  The  vapors  of  eucalyptus  oil  possessed  decided  bae- 
tericidal  properties. 

An  experimental  stndy  of  the  action  of  clil«H*aniiinfl,  B.  Fantub  and  M.  L 
Smith  (Jour.  Pharmacol,  and  Ewpt.  Ther.,  I4  (1919),  No.  $,  pp.  259-274).— This 
paper  reports  a  study  of  the  action  of  chloramin-T,  dichloramin-T,  and 
p-toluene  sulphonamin  upon  unicellular  organisms  and  upon  various  animala 
The  results  of  the  investigation  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  Unicellular  animals  are  promptly  killed  by  very  dilute  solutions  of  soluble 
chloramins.  The  chloramins  are  powerful  irritants,  causing  inflammatory 
edema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  even  necrosis  of  the  overlying  skin  on 
hypodermic  injection,  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes  on  local  application, 
and  vomiting  on  oral  administration. 

"Chloramin-T  depresses  the  central  nervous  system  in  the  ordw  of  brain, 
medulla,  spinal  cord.  •  • ,    On  intravenous  injectlOB,  chloramin-T  produces 
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pobnooaiy  ed^na/  probably  due  to  tbe  chlorin  in  the  molecale,  as  sodium 
p-UAmoe  solphonamin  given  intravenously  does  not  produce  such  effect 
. .  .  The  hemolytic  power  of  chloramin-T  is  due  chiefly  to  its  alkalinity,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  also  disi^ayed  by  chlorin-free  sodium  p-tolu«ie 
snlphonaBiin.  On  the  other  hand,  p-toluene  sulphonamin,  containing  no  dis- 
sociable alkali,  is  not  hemolytic.  Hemoglobin  is  changed  to  alkaline  hematin 
by  the  first  two  bodies.  Methemoglobin  formation  due  to  tbe  chlorin  in  chlor- 
amin-T  occurs ;  but  merely  to  a  riight  degree,  and  was  only  demonstrable  in  the 
test  tube.  Dichloramin-T  likewise  is  slowly  hemolytic  and  slowly  changes 
bemoglobin  to  methemoglobin  in  vitro." 

Pbammcolo^eal  action  of  cadmlam,  O.  L.  Alsbekg  and  B.  W.  Schwabtzb 
(Jour.  PKarmacoL  and  Bxpt.  Ther.,  IS  {1919),  No.  5,  pp,  604,  505).— Acute  toxl- 
oologlcal  and  feeding  experiments  were  performed  by  the  authors,  cadmium 
bdng  given  as  the  chlorid  but  calculated  in  terms  of  the  metal.  The  results 
are  said  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Marme  reported  in  1867,  concerning 
wlii^  no  detail  was  given. 

Oftdndum  is  a  powerful  emetic,  25  mg.  usually  producing  emesis  when  fed 
to  cats  in  100  gm.  of  meat  and  15  mg.  when  given  in  100  cc.  of  filtered  fish 
Juice.  Nephritis  is  produced  by  par^iteral  administration.  For  rats,  rabbits, 
and  cats,  the  intravenous  lethal  dose  was  low  (2  to  8.5  mg.  of  the  metal  admin- 
istered as  chlorid).  Ckwgulation  of  protein  and  necrosis  occur  at  the  site  of 
sobcntaneouB  injection.  "The  most  evident  pathological  change,  aside  from 
the  nephritis,  was  the  blue  testicle  of  the  rat,  seen  both  ante-  and  post-mortem. 
In  cats  the  sinus  was  found  beating  after  respiration  had  ceased.  The  lowest 
dose  of  cadmium  consistently  tolerated  by  the  animals  (cats)  in  our  series 
was  20  mg.  daily.  No  cumulative  effects  were  noted  with  lower  doses.  Vomit- 
ing and  loss  of  appetite  affected  the  higher-dosed  animals.  With  dilutions  of 
250  per  million  in  the  diet  of  growing  rats  the  gain  in  weight  was  not  accom- 
pUdied.  The  appetite  was  also  affected,  but  apparently  not  as  much  as  the 
growth  curve." 

narmacological  action  of  gossypol,  0.  L.  Axsbzkg  and  B.  W.  Schwabtzs 
(/our.  Pharmacol,  and  Bwpt.  Ther.,  IS  (1919),  No.  5,  p.  504). — "Gossypol 
'acetate*  was  isolated  from  the  ether  extract  of  gasoline  extracted  cottonseed 
kernels,  by  the  method  of  Garruth  [E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  881].  Though  tasteless  and 
insoluble,  this  substance  produces  irritation  of  the  pleuro-peritoneum,  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  and  edema  when  injected  In  oily  or  in  alkaline  solution. 

"A  fall  in  blood  pressure  and  sometimes  a  slowing  of  the  heart  is  produced 
on  intravenous  injection  of  the  sodium  salt  of  gossypol.  Cats  and  rabbits  die 
of  drcnlatory  failure ;  respiration  is  usually  unaffected.  The  most  prominent 
phenomenon  observed  was  the  cardiac  irregularity,  presumably  premature  and 
delayed  systoles,  skipped  beats,  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
injection,  but  more  frequent  toward  the  last.  Heart  block  (2  to  1)  [was] 
observed  once.  Four  mg.  are  usually  tatsX  to  rats  when  injected  intraperl- 
toneally  in  oily  solution. 

"Deaths  from  this  substance  may  be  divided  into  the  three  usual  classes: 
(1)  Acute,  in  which  the  circulatory  failure  is  the  direct  cause;  (2)  subacute, 
in  which  pulmonary  edema  ensues  (this  was  observed  in  cats  after  Intra- 
▼enons  Injection  of  about  75  mg.  per  kilogram,  death  occinring  from  the  second 
to  fourth  day ;  in  rats  dying  about  the  second  day  pulmonary  edema  can  be 
noted  ante  mortem  by  a  red  coryza  of  the  nose,  and  post  mortem  by  similar 
material  in  the  trachea)  ;  (8)  chronic,  observed  in  rats,  and  evidenced  by 
cachexia  and  Inanition,  occurred  after  administration  by  stomach  tube  of 
msypol  in  oily  solution.    Oil  may  be  fbund  in  the  stomach  of  the  rat  (post- 
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mortem)  which  had  been  placed  there  a  week  prevtooa,  the  gipogrpdl  re-isolated 
therefrom." 

Polsonoiis  planta  and  means  of  combaliMg  them,  W.  O.  Babhss  (Prth 
ducer,  1  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  7-if,  figt.  6). 

Ultraspectroscopic  studies  on  Uood  seram  (Jour.  InfooL  DUeoiot^  M 
(1920),  No.  1,  pp.  Ir-lS,  flg$.  P).— Two  pi4;>ers  are  presented. 

L  The  antagonistic  action  of  salt  im  blood  $erum,  by  T.  Tadokoro  (pp.  1-7).— 
By  means  of  an  ultraspectrosc<q;»e  a  study  was  made  of  changes  in  the  col- 
loidal state  of  blood  senun  brought  about  by  the  antagonistic  action  of  c^tain 
salts.  The  groups  OaOU  and  NaCl,  ZnSO,  and  GaCl>,  and  ZnS04  and  NaOl  were 
found  to  be  antagonistic  in  that  the  change  in  state  of  a  colloidal  serum  pro- 
duced by  one  salt  was  reversed  by  the  other  salt  Observing  the  changes  under 
an  ultramicroscope  it  was  found  that  tlie  dilute  serum  showed  microns  whidi 
had  Brownian  movemait  If  the  serum  was  mixed  with  ZnSO«  or  Oada  its  par- 
ticles formed  aggregates  and  became  heterog^ieous  and  their  movement 
stopped,  but  if  this  serum  was  then  treated  with  OaOl*  or  Nad  the  aggregated 
particles  became  free  and  homogeneous  as  in  the  original  serum.  From  these 
results  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  the  antagonistic  action  of  two  salts  on 
blood  serum  is  caused  by  a  reversal  of  the  dispersion  of  the  serum  and  of  the 
change  of  the  form  and  structure  of  particles." 

II.  TJie  difference  in  the  colloidal  state  of  normal  and  kntMtne  serum,  by  T. 
Tadokoro  and  Y.  Nakayama  (pp.  8-15). — This  paper  r^>orts  a  comparative 
study  by  the  ultraspectroscopic  method  of  the  serums  of  different  animals  and 
of  immune  and  normal  serums  of  the  same  animals.  It  was  found  possible  by 
suitable  dilution  to  differentiate  between  the  serums  of  the  animals  used  (dog, 
guinea  pig,  rabbit,  and  horse)  by  means  of  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
absorption  bands  between  the  wave-lengths  of  2,d50  and  2,400  microns. 

A  comparison  of  normal  and  immune  serums  diluted  with  0.9  per  cent  sodium 
dilorid  solution  indicated  that  in  all  cases  the  absorption  band  of  immune 
serum  is  larger  and  longer  than  that  of  normal  serum. 

The  rdle  of  blood  platelets  in  natural  immnnitjr«  P.  (Sovakbts  (Oompt. 
Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  [Paris],  8$  (1919),  No.  2S,  pp.  9«7-^«P).— Evidence  is  given  to 
indicate  that  the  blood  platelets  play  a  rOle  similar  to  that  of  the  phagocytes 
but  that  their  action  is  more  rapid,  taking  effect  in  the  circulating  blood  VThile 
the  phagocytes  act  only  in  the  capillaries.  The  blood  platelets  are  thought  to 
constitute  the  first  barrier  to  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  circulation. 

A  contrilmtlon  to  the  immnnJjsatlon  process  with  reference  to  the  phase 
and  amount  of  the  antigen^  M.  von  Bi8LCB  (Oenthl.  Bakt.  ietc},  1.  Aht, 
Orig.,  79  (1917),  No.  5,  pp.  291-dOf ).— ESxperimental  evidence  is  given  indicating 
that  the  solubility  and  absorbability  of  the  antigen  are  important  factors  in 
the  immunization  process.  Antigens  in  easily  assimilable  form,  such  as  tetanus 
toxin  and  heated  bacterial  emulsions,  cause  approximately  as  strong  antibody 
production  after  a  single  injection  as  after  several  injections  of  the  same 
amount  of  the  antig^i.  With  antigens  of  great  molecular  complexity,  such  as 
carbolized  bacterial  emulsions,  several  injections  are  required  to  produce 
appreciable  results. 

A  quantitative  relationship  is  thoui^t  to  exist  between  the  toxin  and  result- 
ing antitoxin,  and  also  between  the  antigen  employed  and  agglutinins  formed, 
although  the  amounts  which  in  individual  cases  are  necessary  for  establishing 
the  same  titer  vary  considerably. 

Vaccination  by  injection  of  heated  cowpox  virus,  M.  Hsnskval  (Compt. 
Rend.  800.  Biol  {Paris},  8Z  (1919),  No.  2S,  pp.  889-891).— The  author  reviews 
the  conflicting  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  various  investigators  in 
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immanlxing  man  or  animals  by  injectkma  of  heated  eowpox  vims,  and  presents 
data  indicating  that  the  success  of  such  immunization  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  virus  has  been  heated.  Babbits  inoculated  with  cowpoz 
Ylrus  heated  to  about  GO**  O^  a  tonperature  sufficient  to  destroy  the  micro- 
organisms present  in  the  virus,  were  rendered  immune  to  the  disease,  but  with 
the  same  virus  heated  to  70**  immunity  did  not  result  This  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  inununity  obtained  by  this  method  is  due  to  an  endo-  or  exo-tozin 
present  in  the  vaccine,  and  wliich  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat 

Stodies  iB  acid-fast  bacteria,  XJU  Xn,  A.  I.  Kendall,  A.  A.  Day,  and  A.  W. 
Walkkb  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  £6  {19B0),  No.  1,  pp.  ^5^1,  77-84).— In  con- 
tinuation of  the  studies  on  acid-fast  bacteria  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p. 
769),  two  papers  are  presented. 

XL  The  metabolism  of  virulent  human  tubercle  baeilU  (pp.  45-51).— For  the 
purpose  of  determining  in  wliat  way  virulent  tut>ercie  bacilli  differ  from  aviru- 
knt  types,  and  whettier  there  are  gradations  in  viruloice  among  acid-fast 
arganisms  of  the  tub^cle  bacillus  group,  a  study  was  made  of  the  nitrog^ 
metabolism  of  two  cultures  of  virulent  human  tubercle  badUL  The  results  ob- 
tained are  summarized  as  follows: 

"*  Parallel  cultures  of  virulent  human  tubercle  bacilli,  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  in  glycerol  broth,  develop  with  remarkably  uniform  luxuriance,  and 
the  chemical  changes  associated  with  this  development  are  quantitatively  and 
onalitatively  very  similar. 

''The.  noteworthy  chemical  features  are  the  production  of  a  feebly  acid 
reaction,  together  with  a  gradual  decrease  in  ammonia,  amino  nitrogen,  and 
total  nitrogen  in  solution  up  to  the  point  of  maximum  develofmient  of  die 
culture.  As  the  recessive  changes,  resulting  presumably  in  autolysis  of  the 
badUi,  become  dominant,  a  resolution  of  nitrogenous  ccmstituents  becomes 
manifest  This  proceeds  until  a  very  considerable  return  to  conditions  in  the 
original  quantitative  nitrogenous  composition  of  the  culture  medium  is  at- 
tained. The  amino  nitrogen,  however,  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  original 
oont^kt,  suggesting  that  the  autolytic  process  yields  considerable  amounts  of 
nitrogaious  substance,  which  can  be  measured  by  the  Sdrensen  method  of 
formol  titration. 

"The  contrast  between  the  development  of  an  acid  reaction,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  minimal  evidence  of  deamination  (shown  by  the  anmionia  curve) 
and  of  action  on  the  protein  constituents  of  the  medium  (amino  nitrogen  pro- 
duction), on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  glycerol  may  be  utilized  largely  for 
the  energy  requirements  of  the  bacilli,  thus  shielding  the  protein  constituents 
from  extensive  breakdown.  In  other  words,  the  glycerol  appears  to  exert  a 
Hearing  action  for  the  protein  constituents  of  the  medium.  This  is  in  harmony 
witli  the  generally  accepted  view  that  glycerol  is  a  desirable,  if  not  essentialf 
constltufiit  of  medium  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  human  types  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus. 

**  It  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  bovine  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which  do  not 
appear  to  require  the  addition  of  glycerol  as  a  constituent  of  mediums  adapted 
to  thdr  cultivation." 

XIL  The  metabolism  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilU  (pp.  77-84).— In  this  study 
four  cultures  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  were  used,  two  of  which  were  very 
Yinilent  and  two  slightly  virulent,  for  rabbits. 

"The  three  noteworthy  features  in  the  metabolism  of  the  bovine  tubercle 
bacUli  liereln  studied— progressively  alkaline  reaction  in  glycerol  mediums,  in- 
hi  ammonia  (or  deamination),  and  parallel  increase  of  amino  adds — 
t  definitely  to  two  significant  facts :  First  that  the  character  of  the  metab- 
<diflm  of  these  organisms,  both  virulent  and  avirulent  is  distinctly  proteolytic 
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In  glycerol  broth,  and,  secondly,  that  glycerol  does  not  appear  to  spare  tbb 
protein  ccmatitnenta  of  the  broth  from  bacterial  breakdown.  Glycerol,  In  odier 
words,  is  not  a  source  of  energy  for  bovine  toberde  badllL  On  the  ocmtraiy, 
glycerol  appears  to  be  an  important  source  of  «iergy  for  human  tol^erde 
bacilli,  and  the  marked  differences  between  the  metabolism  curves  of  the 
human  and  bovine  types,  including  the  Smith  reaction  curves,  appear  to  dep&iA 
on  this  very  definite  and  simple  fact 

"The  limited  number  of  observations  herein  recorded  do  not,  of  course, 
permit  of  too  great  generalization  on  this  point,  but  the  diendcal  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  reaction  curves  diaracteristic 
of  the  human  and  bovine  types,  are  absolutely  in  harmony  and  appear  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  glycerol  is  a  source  of  energy  to  human  tuberde 
bacilli,  but  it  is  not  a  source  of  energy  to  bovine  tubercle  bacillL 

**  The  development  of  an  acid  reaction  in  glycerol  cultures  of  human  tubode 
bacilli  and  the  absence  of  chemical  evidence  of  proteoijrsis  indicate  that  the 
human  type  can  ferment  glycerol.  The  development  of  an  alkaUne  reaction 
In  glycerol  cultures  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli,  together  with  the  unmistakable 
increase  of  deamination  and  cleavage  of  protein  to  amino  adds.  Indicates 
equally  strongly  that  bovine  tuberole  badlll  can  not  or  do  not  ferment  glyceroL 
This  appears  to  be  the  true  explanation  for  the  observed  diff^ronces  In  reaction 
curves  of  the  two  types  of  organisms." 

Experimental  studies  on  equine  piroplasmosls,  P.  J.  du  Toit  {Arch,  Schiffs 
u.  Tropen  Hyg,,  2S  {1919),  No9,  7,  pji.  121-195,  figs,  5;  8,  pp.  141-147,  fig$.  «).— 
In  attempted  transmission  of  tfuttalUa  eQui  by  tiie  several  stages  of  Iwodet 
rioinui  the  results  wero  invariably  negative.  In  experiments  conducted  thero 
was  no  cross  immunity  between  N,  equi  and  Piroplanna  oabetti. 

The  heredity  of  rabies  {Vet,  Rev,,  S  {1919),  No,  4,  p,  ^15).— This  is  a  review 
of  three  papers  on  the  subject  by  P.  Remlinger. 

Complement  fixation  in  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  W.  H.  MouBsnifD  {J<mr, 
Infect,  Disease9,  26  {1920),  No,  1,  pp,  85-92),— The  author  reports  a  trial  of  the 
complement  fixation  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  186  cases,  103  of 
which  were  active  and  51  inactive  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  1  ^va8  a 
case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  epididymis,  and  81  wero  nontuberculous  cases.  Of 
the  active  cases  10  gave  positive  sputum  and  positive  complement  fixation  tests, 
6  gave  negative  sputum  and  positive  fixation  tests,  41  gave  positive  sputum  and 
negative  fixation  tests,  and  46  gave  negative  sputum  and  negative  fixation 
tests.  Of  the  inactive  cases  50  gave  negative  reactions  and  1  a  positive  fixa- 
tion test,  and  of  the  nontuberculous  cases  29  gave  negative  reactions  and  1  a 
positive  fixation  test 

The  author  concludes  that  the  roactlon  Is  not  spedfic  and  is  of  voy  little, 
If  any,  value  as  a  diagnostic  aid. 

Complement  fixation  test  for  tuberculosis,  J.  S.  Psttchabd  and  C.  E.  R<n>- 
EBiCK  {Jour,  Amer.  Med,  A$80C,,  19  {1919),  No.  25,  pp.  187^1882).— Observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  complement  fixation  test  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
aro  reported. 

Of  the  466  cases  studied,  288  wero  proved  on  final  diagnosis  to  be  tuberculous 
and  the  same  number  nontuberculous.  The  complement  fixation  roactlon  was 
positive  in  69  per  cent  of  the  active  moderately  advanced  cases  and  in  16  per 
cent  of  the  cases  not  proved  tuberculous.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  test, 
while  not  conclusive  in  itsdf,  is  of  considerable  help  in  differential  diagnosla. 
A  negative  reaction  In  some  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  cells  have  lost  thdr  power  of  reaction  owing  to 
their  isrolonged  saturation  with  specific  toxins. 
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PbMIc  health  studies  concemlng  cheese*  E.  O.  ScHBOEras  ftiid  O,  W, 
Bbbr  (Afm.  fipt.  Intemail  A8$oo,  Do^  and  MUk  Insp,,  6  {1917),  pp.  190- 
294).— DnriDg  the  course  of  a  study  of  the  frequency  with  which  cheese  is  in- 
fected with  tot^rde  hacilli  256  samples  of  several  Tarieties  were  purchased 
fram  retail  dealers  in  Washington,  D.  O.  Of  these,  none  of  the  50  samples  of 
Cheddar,  8  miscdlaneous,  and  32  Neufdiatel  were  found  to  be  infected,  while 
1  of  the  81  samples  of  cottage  and  18  of  the  181  samples  of  cream  dieese  were 
found  Infected  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  bovine  type. 

''Giihiea  pigs  w^e  inoculated  with  portions  of  [artificially]  infected  dieese 
oo  the  first,  eis^th,  fifteenth,  twenty-third,  thirty-nintli,  fiftieth,  seventy-second, 
nioetyncdnth,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  days  after  it  was  made.  The 
gidnea  pigs  inoculated  on  all  days  from  the  first  to  the  thirty-ninth,  inclusive, 
dereloped  generalized  tuberculosis;  those  inoculated  on  and  after  the  fiftieth 
day  remained  well,  cdiowing  conclusively  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  cheese 
had  lost  their  virulence  sometime  between  the  thirty-ninth  and  fiftieth  days." 

The  authbrs  conclude  tliat  dieese  as  a  whole  so  far  as  disease  germs  are 
oonc^ned,  with  the  possUHe  exception  of  cream  cheese,  is  a  fairly  safe  article 
of  food. 

Tiie  development  and  Idstology  of  the  eec«m  In  the  ox,  J.  A.  Plaos  {Ann. 
Rpi.  Mieh.  Acad.  ScL,  20  {1918),  pp.  119-182,  pit.  2,  flg9.  15).— ^' The  cecum  of 
the  calf  first  appears  as  an  evaglnation  on  the  diatal  end  of  the  intestinal  loop 
wfaidi  extends  into  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  first  seen  in  embryos  of  21.8  mm. 
length  and  with  the  return  of  this  loop  into  the  body  cavity  it  has  no  definite 
petition  till  birth.  The  manner  in  which  it  develops  indicates  that  it  is  a 
fanctkmal  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  a  study  of  it  in  the  adult  shows 
condusivdy  that  it  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  liquid  which  aids  greatly  in  diges- 
tion and  absorption. 

**The  histology  of  the  cecal  apex  in  the  entire  vertebrate  kingdom  reveals 
lynqthoid  tissue  as  its  characteristic  feature,  and  that  of  man  is  no  exception. 
Hence  histological  and  physiological  evidence  tend  to  show  that  the  vermiform 
ai^iendix  Is  but  a  remnant  of  a  retrograding  cecum  which  was  once  of  service 
aad  not  an  anatomical  feature  that  appeared  by  chance." 

fhe  Federal  quarantine  and  the  rising  cost  of  conducting  cattle  business 
la  tiek-infested  area,  E.  M.  Nighbebt  {Fla.  Oroioer,  20  {1919),  No.  17,  pp. 
12,  21). 

Cholera  of  the  sheep  (Jaundice,  yellows  or  yellowses,  headgrit,  or  plo- 
cadi),  J.  P.  McGowAif  {Lancet  [London},  1919,  11,  No.  10,  pp.  42&'429).-' 
This  is  preliminary  account  of  studies  of  an  epizootic  disease  affecting  lambs 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  in  which  the  fatal  cases  live 
for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  up  to  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This 
disease,  which  occurs  throughout  Sootl^ind,  conmiences  with  diarrhea  and  in  a 
few  days  the  animals  shrink  markedly  In  size.  The  disease  Is  characterised 
by  great  thirst 

"Jaundice  and  headgrit  cases  and  cases  with  loss  of  ears  are  occurring 
at  the  same  time,  and  these  cases  are  affected  with  this  same  diarrhea.  There 
la  marked  dnmess  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  on  post-mortem  examination ; 
the  Intestinal  tract,  however,  is  empty  of  food  and  is  full  of  a  large  quantity  of 
a  sreenish-yellow  watery  fiuid,  which  can  be  detected  during  the  life  of  the 
udmal  by  its  '  jumbling.'  There  is  marked  Inflammation  of  the  fourth  stom- 
ach and  duodenum.  The  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  lambs,  apart  from  those  ob- 
^imaty  ailing,  having  received  a  bad  check  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
tee  were  a  large  number  of  them  suffering  from  the  disease  in  a  milder  and 
nat  80  noticeable  form.  It  Is  a  disease  with  a  high  mortaUty  at  times  and  can 
ctae  great  finandal  loss  to  the  owner.** 
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The  cause  of  the  affection  has  not  as  yet  been  detennlned. 

On  the  oGcniTeiice  of  AlevrobliiB  farliue  in  sklB  serapliiss  of  hones, 

A.  W.  N.  PnxEBS  {Vet.  Bee,  $Z  {1919),  No.  1619,  pp.  tB,  tS,  pi.  1).—A  snmmtiy 
of  information  on  A.  farituB,  with  a  list  of  six  referaices  to  tbe  literature. 

A  study  of  the  fecal  ezamUuitlon  of  1,000  imported  dogs,  M.  Wiosot 
{Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Auoc,  66  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  189^191). 

Studies  on  anthelmintics. — V,  Tlie  administration  of  oil  of  chenopodiam 
in  soft,  or  soluble  elastic,  gelatine  capsules,  as  compared  witli  ottisr 
modes  of  administration,  M.  C.  Hall  and  M.  *Wigdob  {Jawr.  Amer.  Vet.  Mei. 
A880C,  66  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  169-177).— Continuing  the  studies  preYionsly  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  782),  the  authors  find  in  experiments  with  dogs  that  the  soft, 
or  soluble  Mastic,  capsules  of  chenopodlum  open  in  tlie  stonuu^  and  not  in 
the  small  intestine.  This  is  sustained  by  the  high  ascaricidal  efficacy  of  the 
soft  capsules  of  chenc^xKlium  as  well  as  by  their  efficacy  against  hoolcworms. 

"The  administration  of  purgatiTes  at  the  same  time  as  the  soft  capsulei 
hastois  the  opening  of  the  capsules.  Without  the  purgatives,  capsules  lie 
in  the  stomach  as  long  as  1  hour  and  21  minutes,  and  apparently  digest  in  1  to  2 
hours.  With  the  purgatives,  capsules  are  wholly  or  partly  digested  in  90 
minutes.  Without  purgatives,  chen(^)odium  from  the  capsules  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  intestines  in  1  hour  and  80  minutes.  With  purgatives,  chenopo- 
dlum may  be  detected  in  the  intestines  in  30  minutes." 

A  new  nematode  in  fowls  having  a  termite  as  an  intermediary  host 
(Filaria  gallinamm  n.  sp.) ,  A.  Theileb  {Rpte.  DW.  Vet.  Research,  Union  Bo. 
Africa,  6-6  {1918),  pp.  696-707,  fig.  1).— The  nematode  F.  galUnarum,  here  de- 
scribed as  new,  develops  in  a  termite  identified  by  6\iller  as  Hodotermes  pre- 
torientis.  Feeding  experiments  are  reported  in  which  adult  nematodes  wo^e 
obtained  from  9  of  10  birds  which  were  fed  upon  infested  termites.  The 
morphology  and  biology  of  the  parasite  are  dealt  with. 

Oommon  poultry  diseases  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  20  11919],  pp.  7, 
ftg$.  2). — ^A  popular  account,  prepared  for  use  in  boys*  and  girls'  poultry  dub 
work. 

Lice,  mites,  and  cleanliness  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore  16  11919],  pp.  8, 
fig.  1). — ^A  popular  account,  prepared  for  use  in  boys'  and  girls*  poultry  dab 
work. 

BUBAL  ENOnrEEBINO. 

Galcnlation  of  flow  in  open  channels,  I.  B.  Houx  {Miami  [Ohio]  Con$erv. 
•  Dist.,  Tech.  Rpt9.,  pt.  4  {1918),  pp.  28S,  pis.  22,  figs.  ^).— This  rq;>ort  contains 
a  broad  discussion  of  the  methods  of  calculating  flow  in  open  channels,  par- 
ticularly large  natural  channds,  describes  in  detail  the  methods  followed  in 
making  the  numerous  determinations  of  discharge  required  in  the  devdopment 
of  the  Miami  Valley  flood  protection  project,  and  states  in  full  the  computed 
results  of  maximum  rates  of  run-off  during  the  1913  flood.  A  large  number  of 
field  experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and  comparing  vdodty 
formulas  are  also  reported.    The  following  general  condusions  are  drawn: 

**  Of  the  German  formulas  which  have  been  devdoped  on  the  assumption  that 
a  roughness  coefficient  is  not  necessary,  not  one  possesses  suffldent  merit  to 
warrant  its  adoption  as  a  g«ieral  formula.  It  is  not  possible  to  devdop  a 
satisfactory  formula  for  velodtles  in  open  channds  without  introducing  therein 
a  variable  term  to  allow  for  duinges  in  roughness.  No  exponential  formula 
so  tBT  advanced  could  be  recommended  for  general  use.  The  effect  of  tem- 
perature should  not  be  introduced  into  a  formula  for  the  flow  of  water  in  open 
channds  unless  its  magnitude  is  greater  than  that  assumed  by  BieL    Manning's 
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formula  In  Its  origlDal  form  is  practically  as  good  as  Kntter's  for  channels  of 
small  or  ordinary  dimensions,  bnt  is  inferior  to  Kntter's  for  large  riyers. 
AldMmgli  its  algebraic  form  is  somewliat  more  simple  than  Katter*s  equation, 
It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  adopt  it  for  nse  even  in  ordinary  instances  since 
flie  latter  formula  is  now  in  quite  general  use  and,  moreover,  is  applicable  to 
extreme  cases.  No  definite  effect  of  the  slope  on  the  Chezy  coefficient  is  shown 
b]r  tbe  exp^lm^ital  data  for  small  open  channels.  Data  available  at  present 
show  a  decrease  in  O  with  an  increase  in  S  in  large  rivers  with  flat  slopes. 
T^  Bazln  formula  is  Inferior  to  Kutter*s  for  all  types  of  open  channels.  The 
coDBtancy  of  the  factor  m  is  less  than  that  of  the  factor  n  in  all  instances. 
AltiMHH^  the  Kutter  formula  is  not  ideal,  it  is  the  best  equation  available  at 
the  preset  tLme." 

Theory  of  the  hydramlic  Jump  and  backwater  curves,  S.  M.  Woodward 
{Miami  [Ohio}  Conserv.  Dist,  Tech.  Rpts.,  pt  S  {1917),  pp,  1-59,  flg9,  86).— 
Bxpoiments  on  hydraulic  Jump  and  the  backwater  curve  conducted  in  connec- 
tkm  with  the  design  of  the  flood  control  works  of  the  Miami  conservancy  dis- 
trict are  reported. 

It  was  fSound  that  the  hydraulic  Jump  can  occur  only  when  the  initial  velocity 
^  greater  and  the  d^th  of  flow  correspondingly  smaller  than  the  values  for 
critical  flow.  Tbe  Jump  takes  places  across  the  critical  point  so  that  the  depth 
fobsequent  to  the  Jump  is  greater  than  the  critical  value.  The  change  in  depth 
Is  definitely  determined  by  the  initial  values  of  depth  and  velocity,  and  the  depth 
niiseqaart  to  the  Jump  is  glv^i  by  the  equation 


„.„B+^+^ 


In  this  formula  Di  is  the  initial  depth  of  the  stream,  Vi  the  initial  velocity, 
and  ff  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity. 

A  hyx)othesis  is  given  regarding  the  condition  existing  within  the  Jump,  which 
8Uflk»s  to  account  for  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 

A  backwater  curve  is  defined  as  the  curve  taken  by  the  surface  of  a  stream 
of  water  in  which  all  changes  of  velocity  take  place  in  accordance  with 
BemonHli's  theorem.  This  includes  the  effect  of  ordinary  friction  where  the 
retarding  force  produces  a  smooth  y  distributed  and  regular  effect,  but  excludes 
CSLB&  of  sudden  impact  such  as  exist  in  the  hydraulic  Jump.  Neutral  depth  of 
flow  in  a  channel  is  defined  as  the  depth  at  which  the  bottom  slope  is  equal 
to  the  slope  required  to  overcome  friction.  It  is  the  depth,  therefore,  at  which 
the  depth  and  velocity  may  remain  unchanged. 

All  the  possible  backwater  curves  for  a  wide  rectangular  chaimel  are  con- 
tfdered  in  detail.  Twelve  different  cases  are  distinguished  according  to  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  critical  depth,  the  neutral  depth,  and  the  actual 
depth.  For  each  case  the  internal  conditions  are  completely  analyzed,  and 
finally  a  typical  backwater  curve  for  each  case  is  shown  plotted  accurately  to 
Kale  by  the  use  of  Bresse's  tables  and  some  supplementary  calculations.  The 
application  of  backwater  curves  and  the  hydraulic  Jump  to  actual  conditions  is 
ihown  by  two  simple  instances  illustrating  transition  backwater  curves  and  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  hydraulic  Jump  to  connect  two  backwater  curves  of 
different  types. 

The  hydraulic  jamp  as  a  means  of  dissipating  energy,  R.  M.  Riegel  and 
J,  a  Beebb  (Miami  iOhio'i  Conserv.  Dist.  Tech.  Rpta.,  pt.  S  (1917),  pp.  60-111, 
fU.  IS,  figs.  27). — Experiments  conducted  In  connection  with  the  design  of 
Aorage  discharge  works  in  the  Miami  conservancy  district  are  reported,  the 
9«ipose  ot  which  was  to  devise  a  type  of  outlet  structure,  the  discharge  from 
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which  would  be  flymnietrlcal  and  free  from  eroeive  velocitiee  on  the  aides 
and  bottom  of  the  chann^.  The  results  were  obtained  from  small  scale 
models. 

It  was  found  that  the  hydraulic  Jump,  when  properly  controlled,  is  a  moBt 
cony^iient  and  practicable  method  of  eliminating  the  energy  of  flowing  water 
for  large  structures.  "Its  use  is  economical  and  safe,  and,  since  it  is  gOTemed 
by  a  known  theoretic  law,  its  position  and  magnitude  are  capable  of  fairly 
definite  calculation. 

"To  secure  a  stable  and  uniform  Jump,  the  water  entering  it  should  be  In 
the  form  of  a  sheet  of  uniform  tiiickness  and  velocity  across  the  channel 
This  condition  can  be  secured  in  the  channel  below  a  conduit  by  providiDg 
a  smooth  and  gradual  expansion  in  the  sides  of  the  channel,  so  sh^»ed  as  to 
insure  continuous  contact  between  the  spreading  water  and  the  sides.  The 
sides  should  be  tangent  to  the  conduit  walls  and  should  not  be  ooncave  toward 
the  water  until  the  Jump  is  passed.  The  bottom  of  the  channel  diould  be 
gradually  depressed  below  the  outlet,  so  that  at  the  point  where  the  Jump  U 
desired,  there  shall  be  sufficient  depth  of  tail-water  to  produce  it  Where  the 
occurrence  of  the  iximp  is  desired  through  a  wide  range  of  disdutrge  and  tail- 
water  conditions,  the  position  of  the  Jump  can  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits  by  causing  it  to  occur  on  a  floor  sloping  downward  from  the  condnit 
effect  .  •  .     Concentration  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  sab- 

"When  more  than  one  conduit  discharges  into  the  same  outlet  channe],  a 
concentration  of  flow  is  produced  at  the  Junction  of  the  spreading  water  fren 
the  conduits.  Inequality  in  discharge  from  several  conduits  produces  the  same 
effect  .  .  .  Goncentration  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  sob- 
merged  weirs  below  the  Jump,  which  baffle  and  distribute  the  concentrations. 
When  the  flow  is  equal  in  the  several  conduits,  the  submerged  or  baffling  wdr 
can  not  be  below  a  certain  minimum  height,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  ir- 
regularity in  flow  above  the  Jump,  but  weirs  of  varying  height  above  this  mini- 
mum are  equally  satisfactory.  When  the  flow  from  the  conduits  is  decidedly 
unequal,  ...  a  hi|^  weir  becomes  necessary,  the  most  satisfactory  height  ap- 
pearing to  be  about  one-half  the  depth  of  the  tail-water  at  maximum  discharge. 
The  addition  of  a  second  weir  below,  of  equal  or  greater  crest  elevation,  still 
further,  checks  the  tendency  toward  concentration. 

"When  a  sufficient  body  of  water  is  maintained  above  the  weirs,  both  in  depth 
and  length,  to  insure  the  formation  of  a  Jump,  the  depth  of  the  channel  below 
the  weirs  depends  only  upon  the  mean  velocity  which  may  be  allowed  on  the 
material  of  the  channel  bed.  Roughening  the  floor  of  the  channel  above  the 
Jump  increases  the  channel  friction,  diminishes  the  velocity,  leaves  less  work 
for  the  Jump  to  do,  and  increases  its  stability.  The  use  of  a  baffle  weir  in 
the  floor  tends  to  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the  air  in  a  sheet  eliminating  the 
Jump.  This  must  be  prevented  by  maintaining  an  adequate  depth  of  tail-water 
over  the  weir." 

Electric  pumping  with  results  of  tests  and  operating  records,  H.  W. 
Wagner  (Iouhi  Engin,  Expt,  Sta,  BuL  46  {1917),  pp.  80,  flg$.  i7).— This  bulletin 
is  limited  to  electric  pumping  as  compared  with  engine  pumping,  and  deals 
with  equipment  operation,  and  economies  of  electrical  pumping  plants,  it 
reports  detailed  data  from  tests  and  service  records  of  diiEferent  electrical  pump- 
ing plants  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

"  Practically  all  •  power  pumps '  designed  to  be  driven  by  belt  gear,  chain, 
or  direct  connection  (high  speed),  are  adaptable  to  operation  by  the  electric 
motor.  •  •  •    The  most  commonly  employed  types  of  electrically  driven  surface 
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pmnpfl  tre  the  yertlcal  cylinder,  single-acting,  plunger,  triplex  pamp  and  the 
iM^lzoBta]  shaft,  centrifugal  pump.  Double-acting  piston  pumps  and  rotary 
pomps  are  sometimes  used.  .  .  . 

'*When  r^lahle  electric  current  is  available,  it  is  gradually  replacing  other 
forms  of  power  for  pumping.  .  .  .  With  rdiable  current,  electric  pumping  re- 
sults In  gen^td  satisfaction  because  of  the  low  inyestment  in  power  madiinery 
tnd  because  of  the  convenience  and  low  cost  of  attendance.  With  undepend- 
tble  eorr^t  or  unsteady  voltage,  electric  pumping  causes  dissatisfaction  and 
possibly  a  return  to  steam  pumping.  .  .  • 

*Tbe  same  points  should  be  considered  when  one  is  choosing  power  for 
pmnplng  as  when  choosing  type  of  pump — ^first  cost,  length  of  useful  life,  re- 
Utbllity,  and  total  cost  of  operation.  .  .  .  Power  plants  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order  as  to  first  cost:  Steam  (high),  oil,  gasoline^  electric  motor 
(km).  Steam  pumps  and  pumping  engines  and  electric  motors  are  likely  to 
bsTe  a  longer  useful  life  than  oil  and  gasoline  engines.  .  .  . 

"A  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  average  problem  indicates  that  with 
a  reasonable  rate  for  current,  pumping  by  electricity  results  in  a  lower  total 
<rf  fixed  diarges  and  operating  expenses  than  does  pumping  by  any  type  of 


The  infliMttee  of  hydraulic  works  on  Dnteh  agriculture  (Dept,  Landb., 
Nifv.  en  Handel  [Netherland^l,  Yenlag.  en  Meded,  Dir.  Landh,,  No,  1  {1917), 
Pf.  Xy/+208,  pi.  i). — ^This  is  a  rather  extensive  report  on  the  drainage  proj- 
ects and  other  projects  for  the  control  of  surface  and  soil  water  in  Holland 
widi  reference  to  their  influ^ice  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  conditions.  It 
Is  pointed  out  that,  with  reference  to  their  agricultural  use,  the  soils  of  many 
of  the  lowland  localities  are  in  poor  condition  owing  to  lack  of  proper  drain- 
age. This  is  attributed  to  (1)  poor  condition  of  both  large  and  small  drainage 
ways,  (2)  increasing  run-off  due  to  decreased  cultivation  and  Increased  land 
clearing,  (8)  high  stage  of  the  tidewater,  (4)  interference  by  watermllls,  and 
<5)  a  generally  prevalent  imperfect  Insight  into  the  need  of  proper  soil  drain- 
age.   The  omditlons  for  each  Province  are  dtscussed  In  detail 

IiTlgation  iB  Stedt  T.  F.  Main  (Agr.  Jowr,  India,  IS  {1918),  No.  4,  pp.  65S- 
SS9).—Tbia  article  discusses  irrigation  conditions  in  Slnd,  and  reports  the  re- 
sults of  an  exp^ment  on  the  irrigation  of  50  acres  of  wheat  with  reference  to 
methods  affecting  the  economical  use  of  irrigation  water.  The  main  feature 
tf  the  treatm^t  was  the  tillage  before  planting. 

Svrface  water  supply  of  New  Mexico,  1888-1917,  J.  A.  French  {Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mem.:  State  Bngin.  Dept.,  1918,  pp.  9B7). — ^This  is  a  compilation,  from 
aB  available  reliable  sources,  of  monthly  discharge  records  on  all  streams  in 
New  Mexico  where  they  have  been  computed  from  1888  to  December  81,  1917. 

Bmrtaee  water  supply  of  New  Mexico,  19 18,  J.  A.  Fbbnoh  {Santa  Fe, 
W.  Mem,:  State  Bngin.  Dept.,  1918,  pp.  149). — This  report  presents  the  results 
of  measorements  of  flow  made  on  streams  in  eight  river  basins  in  New  Mexico 
during  1918. 

Iiaad  dealing  by  explosives,  O.  W.  Bxtbbows  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  S.  Wales,  Farm- 
enr  Buklt4  {1919),  pp.  SO,  flg$.  15;  aUo  in  Agr.  Gan.  N.  S.  Wales,  SO  {1919), 
iroB.  S,  pp.  15S-167;  S,  pp.  S81S90,  pU.  4,  figs,  ii).— This  article  deals  witii  the 
ue  of  explosives  for  removing  stumps  and  roots  and  for  breaking  bowlders. 
'She  use  of  gelignite  Is  recommended  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  considered  to 
be  safer  for  the  farmer  to  handle.  It  Is  a  somewhat  too  high  velocity  explosive, 
hewever,  and  gives  better  results  wh«i  slowed  down  mechanically. 

bplesives  for  siAsolltng,  J.  G.  McDonald  {Rhodesia  Munitions  and  Ra- 
Own.  Rpi.  1916,  pp.  10,  11). — ^Data  on  methods  and  cost  of  subsoillng 
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With  dynamite  In  Rhodesia  are  given,  it  being  stated  that  the  total  cest  per  acre 
of  material  and  labor  will  vary  from  $6.82  for  holes  i^Miced  26  ft  apart  later- 
ally and  loDgitndinally,  to  $39.46  for  holes  spaced  10  ft  apart 

Poisoning  green  timber  with  sodium  arsenitev  O.  W.  Brawws  (A^.  Gfof. 
N.  8.  Wales,  29  (1918),  No.  2,  pp.  IIS,  li^). —Information  on  timber  removal  by 
poisoning  with  sodium  arsenite  is  given.  A  nsefnl  strength  fbr  qnidE  sad 
effective  work  in  all  kinds  of  timber  is  as  follows:  Arsenic  1  lb.,  wasfadng  soda 
1  lb.  or  caustic  soda  i  lb.,  water  4  gaU  and  whiting  i  lb.  The  addition  of 
this  whiting  is  merely  that  it  may  serve  as  an  indicator  on  trees  treated. 
The  time  to  carry  out  the  work  of  poisoning  is  when  the  tree  is  dormant  The 
tree  is  frilled  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  the  MU  dear  around  the  tree. 

The  arrangement  of  farm  fields,  J.  L  Faloonsb  {Agr,  OoL  Bmt.  BmL  [OMo 
Btate  Univ.},  15  {1919-20),  No.  1,  pp.  16,  M^-  P).— Popular  information  together 
with  diagrams  of  field  layouts  are  given. 

The  oil  engine  and  its  application  to  Indian  agrieoltsre,  W.  M.  ScHum 
{Agr.  Jour.  India,  IS  {1918),  No.  4,  pp.  (M^8-^i5).— Bzperimental  data  are  briefly 
reported  which  indicate  that  for  irrigation  pumping  in  India  the  power  pamp- 
ing  plant  when  an  oil  oigine  is  the  prime  mover,  can  be  run  mudi  mere 
economically  than  bullock-driven  plants.  Further  experiments  on  sugar-csae 
crushing  ''have  proved  conclusively  that  even  the  small  power  plant  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  country-made  bullock  miU." 
Oth^  advantages  of  engine  power  are  discussed. 

Kerosene  as  a  fnel  for  farm  tractors,  J.  A.  SaooB  {Trams.  Afmer.  Soc  Apr. 
Bngin.,  12  {1918),  pp.  171-187) . — ^This  is  a  summary  of  data  from  several 
sources  from  which  it  is  concluded  that,  from  the  strictly  commercial  viewpoint, 
the  oil  tractor  has  surpassed  the  gasoline  and  steam  tractore 

**  The  fact  that  kerosene  is  practically  nonvolatile  at  atmosidieric  t^iqieratore 
is  advantageous  rather  than  detrimental  to  its  use  as  a  fu^  for  the  farm 
tractor.  Experience  with  various  methods  of  regulating  the  opted  and  power 
of  farm  tractors  demonstrates  that  quantity  governing  has  practical  advantage! 
over  existing  methods  of  regulation. 

"The  only  feasible  method  of  using  keros^ie  in  an  engine  when  controUias 
factors  of  combustion  are  variables  is  to  readjust  the  temperature  of  the 
combustion  diamber  and  the  fuel  to  air  ratio  of  the  fuel  mixture  to  suit  each 
new  set  of  conditions  caused  by  each  change  in  compression.  In  order  tot  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  combustion  temperature  of  the  fuel  mixtures  to  be 
automatically  readjusted  in  coordination  undor  a  varying  load,  these  readjust- 
ments must  be  subject  to  a  common  unitary  control ;  therefore,  ordinary  fonc- 
tions  of  the  speed-controlling  governor  should  be  increased  so  as  to  include  soch 
triple  automatic  coordinate  control.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  fuel  mixture 
in  automatically  varying  quantities  under  governor  control  is  the  most  efficient 
means  for  regulating  internal  temperatures  at  the  liigher  loads.*' 

The  tractor  as  an  investment,  J.  B.  DAvmson  {Iowa  Agr.,  20  {1919),  No.  6, 
pp.  21S,  214,  240,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  reviews  his  tractor  experience  in  general 
and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  success  of  a  tractor  d^>ends  largely  upon  (D 
work  of  a  nature  adapted  to  its  use,  (2)  sufficient  number  of  days'  work  a 
year  to  reduce  appreciably  the  cost  of  the  overhead  charges  per  day,  (3)  proper 
lubrication  at  all  times,  (4)  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  detect  trouble  at 
all  times,  (5)  knowledge  of  how  to  inspect  the  tractor,  (6)  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments,  and  (7)  provision  in  the  way  of  proper  implemoits. 

Draft  tests  of  farm  machinery,  B.  J.  Stiinimah  {Trans.  Amer.  800.  Agr- 
Bngin.,  12  {1918),  pp.  IMB5).— Draft  tests  at  Iowa  SUte  College  of  a  fnU  disk 
harrow,  a  spader  disk  harrow,  a  cutaway  disk  harrow,  a  spike  tooth  harrow, 
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a  coltiiMLcker  land  roller,  a  corrugated  land  roller,  a  grain  drill,  a  com  har- 
TCBter,  a  potato  digger,  and  a  manure  siHreader  are  reported. 

The  disk  tests  were  conducted  on  oats  and  com  stnbble  fields,  the  soil  being 
a  black,  sandy  locun,  and  on  alfttlfia  sod.  It  was  fonnd  that  the  fall  disk  re- 
quired less  draft  per  foot  of  width  than  the  q;Mider  disk  when  doing  the  same 
quality  of  work  on  an  oat  stnbble  field.  This  was  shown  more  conclusively  by 
comparing  the  tests  of  the  disks  when  set  at  the  same  angle,  18*.  The  spader 
disk,  althon^  weighing  8  lbs.  less  per  foot,  required  0.106  more  horsepower 
per  foot  of  width  to  operate  it  This  was  also  shown  by  comparing  the  data  when 
the  gangs  were  set  at  their  maximum  angles.  The  full  disk  set  at  an  angle 
of  20*  txy,  required  0.476  h.  p.  per  foot  of  width,  while  the  spader  disk  set  at 
a  smaller  angle  (15*  SO')  required  0.664  h.  p.  The  draft  required  per  foot  of 
width  for  both  disks  when  set  straight  (no  angle)  was  approximately  the  same 
for  the  given  field  conditions.  The  draft  per  foot  of  width  of  the  double  cutaway 
disk  on  old  alfWk  sod,  tun  plowed,  was  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
fall  single  disk,  and  the  work  done  by  the  double  disk  was  more  satisfactory. 

Only  one  make  of  spike  tooth  harrow  was  tested,  and  a  comparison  was  made 
between  single  and  double  harrowing  on  com  stubble,  fall  plowed,  6  to  7  in. 
de^  in  black,  sandy  loam.  The  maximum  average  horsepower  was  8.683  whoi 
polling  the  four  sections  hitched  in  pairs  with  pairs  in  tandem,  with  the  teeth 
adjusted  at  their  maximum  angle  of  90*.  With  the  same  hitdi,  but  with  the 
an^e  of  teeth  set  at  87*  the  average  horsepower  was  8.2.  The  average  maxi- 
mom  horsQK>wer  when  pulling  one  pair  of  sections  with  the  teeth  set  at  their 
maximum  angle  of  00*  was  2.295,  but  with  the  same  hitch  with  the  angles  of 
teeth  dianged  to  87*  the  average  horsepower  was  1.838.  The  average  maximum 
horsepower  required  to  pull  the  second  pair  of  harrows  over  the  same  ground 
corered  by  the  first  pair  was  1.888.  The  difference  in  draft  between  the  first 
and  seccmd  harrowing  was  considerably  less  when  the  teeth  were  set  at  an  angle 
of  37*.  In  this  case  the  draft  for  the  four  sections  was  8.2  and,  the  draft  for 
the  two  sections  being  1.685  each,  this  gives  a  difference  of  0.17  for  the  second 
pair  of  harrows ;  whereas  for  the  test  of  the  maximum  angle  of  teeth  the  differ- 
eace  was  0.953.  The  average  maximum  draft  for  single  harrowing  was  2.295 
h.  p.  or  0.191  h.  p.  per  foot  of  width ;  whereas  the  draft  for  the  second  harrow- 
ing was  1.888  h.  p.  or  0J.11  h.  p.  per  foot  of  width.  The  average  draft  for  single 
harrowing  when  teeth  were  set  at  an  angle  of  87*  was  1.685  h.  p.,  or  0.14  h.  p. 
per  foot  of  width,  while  the  draft  required  for  the  second  harrowing  was  1.515 
b.  p.,  or  0.125  h.  p.  per  foot  of  width. 

The  roller  tests  were  conducted  on  a  levti  wheat  field,  recently  seeded,  in 
black,  sandy  loam  soiL  The  average  horsepower  required  for  the  culti-packer 
was  1.527  at  an  average  speed  of  1.818  miles  per  hour,  and  for  the  cormgated 
roDer,  1.728  h.  p.  at  an  average  speed  of  2.001  miles  per  hour. 

The  grain  drill  tests  were  conducted  on  a  level,  well  compacted  seed  bed  in 
black,  sandy  loam  soiL  The  maximum  horsepower  required  was  1.23  when 
diilUag  2  bu.  per  acre,  2|  in.  deep,  at  a  q;>eed  of  2.253  miles  per  hour.  The 
maximum  horsepower  required  with  the  machine  in  gear  but  with  the  furrow 
openers  out  of  the  ground  was  0.515. 

The  cam  harvester  test  was  conducted  in  firm,  dry  soil,  free  from  weeds.  The 
com  was  frosted  and  dry  and  the  stand  was  poor.  The  test  run  in  the  heaviest 
stand  of  com  gave  the  maximum  hors^K>wer  requirement  At  this  place  in  the 
Add  a  bundle  was  collected  approximately  every  20  ft ;  whereas,  in  four  other 
tcMs  a  bundle  was  collected  within  a  range  of  29  to  40  ft  The  average  of  the 
1  was  2.5  h.  p.,  which  is  considered  la  fair  average  for  any  field  with  ccm- 
161964*— 20 7 
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dltions  such  as  enimierated.  The  mazimuin  draft  (863  lbs.)  was  obtained  Just 
as  the  bundle  was  kicked  out,  and  was  more  than  double  the  av^^'age  maximiun 
draft  (400  lbs.).  The  draft  varied  from  less  than  180  lb&  when  not  cutting  to 
al>oye  800  lbs.  when  cutting  and  discharging  a  bundle. 

The  potato  digger  tests  were  conducted  in  black,  sandy  loam  soil  from  which 
the  crop  had  been  remoTed.  The  maximum  power  requirements  when  in  fall 
c^;)eration  varied  from  5.01  to  6.68  h.  p.,  and  the  maximum  power  requirement 
when  in  gear  but  out  of  the  ground  and  run  on  firm  soil  was  1.13  li.  p^ 

The  manure  spreader  test  was  run  on  a  comparatively  lev^  oat  (bubble  fl^ 
the  surface  of  which  was  wet  and  slightly  sticky.  The  power  requirements 
when  spreading  wet  straw  manure  were  greater  than  when  spreading  dry  yard 
manure.  The  maximum  horsepower  required  when  unloading  dry  manure  was 
3.7  h.  p.,  and  was  obtained  when  unloading  at  the  rate  of  11  loads  p^  acre. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  maximum  power  requirements  of  the  dlf- 
ferent  machines  under  different  conditions: 

Maximum  horsepower  for  machines  tested. 


Size. 

weight. 

ConditiODsofwork. 

Kind  of  field. 

Maxl- 

horse- 
power. 

Speei 

Kind  of  machine. 

Ma- 
chine. 

Load. 

SSr, 

TfjUW  disk  harrow . . . 

10  ft 

710 
710 
710 
710 
680 
680 
540 
640 
830 
1,040 
648 

648 

1,040 

1,210 
1,420 
1,980 

1,080 

216 
216 
170 
170 
216 
216 
166 
166 
0 
0 

146 

146 

166 

1,000 

8,840 

li-r'deep,m*zl- 

3-8"  deep,  maxi- 
mum angle. 

4i^"  deep,  maxi- 
mum angle. 

3M"  deep,  maxi- 
mum angle. 

lJ-3"  deep  maxi- 

3-3"  de^  maxi- 
mum angle. 

4i-«"  deep,  maxi- 
mum angle. 

»-4"  deep,  maxi- 
mum angle. 

2  bu.  per  acre,  3- 
2|"deep. 

7-10"  deep,  no  po- 
tatoes. 

Doable  harrowing 
^maximum  an- 
gte). 

Single  harrowing 
(maximum  an- 

Crus'hing   and 

packing. 

do 

do 

Maximum  raU  18 

loads  per  acre, 

maanra,    wai 

straw. 
11  loads  per  acre, 

yard  manure. 

Oat  stubble 

Com  stubble 

Com  stubble,  foU 

plowed. 
ADilfiisod 

OatftobUe 

Com  stubble 

Corn    stubble, 

plowed. 
Altoltesod 

Potato 

4.86 
8.82 
4.82 
4.20 
6.72 
6.7S 
2.00 
8.64 
L28 
0.30 
8.80 

2.31 

2.70 

L85 
8.06 
4.75 

8.81 

ma. 

8.3S 

Do 

do 

187 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

116 
L96 

^wder  disk  harrow. 
Do 

9 

do 

do 

8.49 
8.88 

Cutaway  disk  har- 
row. 
Do 

2seo.,6'-«". 
do 

L60 

1.93 

Grain  drill  (single 

7-12  ft 

125 

disk). 

Potato  digger  (ele- 
vator type). 

Spike  tooth  hanow. 

Do 

do 

133 

4-rseotioii.. 

2-«'8eetian.. 

3-7' section.. 
l-«' section.. 

Fall  plowed  oom 
stubble. 

do 

Winter  wheat 

do 

Com  field 

1.87 
L96 

Cultt-packer  roller.. 

Corrugated  roller. . . 
Corn  binder 

108 

100 

2.87 

Manure  spreader.... 
Do 

c 

Oat  stubble 

do. .  ..•••••• 

2.61 

c 

2.82 

Equalizers  and  hitches,  E.  A.  White  (Trans.  Amer,  8oe,  Agr.  Bnifin,^  li 
(1918),  pp.  124-185,  figs,  ii).— The  author  gives  mathematical  and  graphical 
analyses  of  different  equalizers  and  hitches  for  farm  macdilnery,  the  purpose 
being  to  present  "  a  method  by  which  equalizers  and  hitches  may  be  analyzed, 
thereby  affording  a  means  of  malting , fundamental  comparisons  and  wlien  de- 
sired predicting  the  results  wliich  may  be  expected  in  a  given  case.** 
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Bwil  stradarM  of  reteforoed  wmerele,  A.  Farvi  (OmufnurUmi  RmrM  In 
C6M«filo  Armaio.  if  Hon:  ITIHoo  HoepM,  i9i7,  S.  04.,  m».  Xy+5i5,  ;la«.  160).— 
Thif  Is  a  bandbook  of  Information  on  tiie  design  and  conatmcCton  of  roral 
structures  of  reinforced  concrete  in  Italy,  indnding  ailoa,  buikUngs,  wine  and 
oa  fMtoriea,  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dajns,  reservoirs^  etc  The  use  of  concrete 
blocks  is  also  dealt  with,  particularly  tor  the  construction  of  honsss  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Genaral  infbrmation  is  included  on  concrete  proportioning  and 
mlxlDg  and  on  idain  and  rdnforced  concrete  desigB. 

Notes  on  grain  pressures  In  storage  bins,  W.  J.  Laskih,  jb.  {U.  B.  Dept 
Ar.  BmL  789  {1919),  pp.  16,  ph  1,  Hff.  i).— This  bulletin  glTes  tabular  data 
eommonly  used  in  design  by  iprain  elevat^Mr  engineers,  together  with  rules  for 
tbe  more  adyantageous  use  of  the  tables  and  graphical  charts  which  are  in- 
tended to  further  facilitate  the  designing  of  grain  bins.  The  discussion  is  based 
on  Janasen's  formula,  which  is  as  follows : 

In  this  formula,  y=Yertical  pressure  of  grain  at  depth  H  in  pounds  per  square 
foot,  D=dlameter  of  bin  or  diameter  of  inscribed  circle  in  feet,  W=weight  of 

gnin  in  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  ib—i7—mtao  of  lateral  to  vertical  pressure, 
^'^coeffidtent  of  friction  of  grain  on  bin  walls,  H=helght  in  feet  of  grain  above 
point  in  question,  e=base  of  Naperian  logarithms,  and  L=lateral  pressure  of 
grain  at  d^th  H  in  pounds  per  square  foot 

Considerabie  practical  design  data  and  information,  based  on  experiments  and 
actual  cases,  are  given.  A  selected  list  of  references  on  the  pressure  of  stored 
grain  is  included. 

Capacity  of  stios  and  weights  of  silage,  O.  H.  Eckixs,  O.  B.  Reed,  and 
J.  B.  Fitch  {KansM  8ta.  Btd.  222  (1919),  pp.  22,  figs.  2).— This  bulletin  presents 
■obstantially  the  same  data  as  Bulletin  164  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
(E.  S.  R,  41,  p.  601). 

Silo  constraetlOB,  G.  M.  Evans  {Tew.  Agr.  Col.  Bxt.  8erv.  Bui.  B-'49  {1919), 
pp.  19,  flgg.  16). — ^This  bulletin  outlines  the  essential  and  desirable  features  of 
silos  with  special  reference  to  Texas  conditions. 

A  handy  llck-tet>ugh  for  sheep,  L.  Judd  {Agr.  Oaz.  N.  8.  Wale$,  SO  {1919), 
Vo.  %,  pp.  551-556,  figs.  5). — ^Detailed  drawings  of  two  lick-troughs  for  she^ 
are  given. 

Poultry  houses  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ciro.  19  {1919),  pp.  8,  figs.  9). — 
Brief  popular  instructions  for  the  planning  and  construction  of  poultry  houses 
aregivoi. 

Brood  coops  and  appliances  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  IS  [1919],  pp.  8, 
Pfs.  ^.—Various  coops  and  appliances  are  described  and  illustrated  and  in- 
formation given  regarding  their  use. 

Poultry  appliances  and  methods,  R.  H.  Waitb  {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  260 
{1919),  pp.  47-62,  figs.  29).— This  bulletin  describes  and  illustrates  several  ap- 
pliances and  methods  for  simplifying  poultry  work  developed  at  the  station. 

A  hot-water  circulation  system  of  heating  brooders,  J.  Hadlington  {Agr. 
Go*.  N.  8.  Wales,  29  {1918),  No.  5,  pp.  661-667,  figs.  9).— Plans  showing  the  de- 
*}gn  of  the  brooder  house,  brooders,  and  hot-water  system  in  use  at  the  Hawkes- 
tary  Agricultural  College  are  given. 

Water  on  the  farm,  F.  B.  GxTrHsn  {Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  28  {1917),  Nos. 
It,  pp.  761-766;  12,  pp.  867-841;  29  {1918),  Nos.  2,  pp.  77-81;  6,  pp.  156-157;  4, 
pp.  229-264;  6,  pp.  605-610;  6,  pp.  681-686;  8,  pp.  572-574;  also  in  Dept.  Agr. 
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N.  8.  Wale9,  Farmert^  Btik  121  {191B),  pp.  4^).— Tbis  arthde  deals  wtth  fiirm 
water  supplies  for  hnman  consumption  and  household  purposes,  irrigation, 
watering  stock,  and  use  in  steam  boilers,  taking  up  particularly  methods  of 
dariflcation  and  chemical  and  bacteriological  purification. 

A  new  process  of  sewage  pHrilleatloiii  Oxidation  of  sewage  without  a 
bacterial  bed,  E.  Rolants  {Rev.  Hyg,  et  Polioe  SawU.,  41  (1919),  No.  5,  pp. 
469-478). — ^Tliii  is  a  review  of  the  results  of  works  by  others  on  the  purification 
of  sewage  by  aeration  in  the  presence  of  activated  sludge. 

Activated  sludge  experiments  at  Sheffield:  Snocessfnl  resnlts  by  agltsF 
tlon,  J.  Hawobth  {MwUo.  Bngin.  and  8anU.  Rec,  S3  (1919),  No.  152S,  p.  tSS, 
fig.  1). — ^Bzperiments  on  the  purification  of  sewage  by  aeration  in  the  presence 
of  activated  sludge  showed  that  by  so  regulating  the  revolutions  of  the  agitat- 
ing paddle  as  to  obtain  thorough  intermixing  of  the  activated  sludge  with  the 
sewage  and  to  produce  constant  change  of  surface  of  the  liquid,  purification 
could  be  obtained  satisfactorily  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  fillings  of  the 
tank  per  day  without  the  use  of  the  aerator.  It  is  concluded  that  under  sacb 
conditions  the  necessary  air  required  to  maintain  biological  activity  may  be  ob- 
tained by  surface  aeration.    This  was  confirmed  by  service  tests. 

Insect  life  on  sewage  filters,  W.  H.  Pabkinson  {Munio.  Engin.  and  SafiU. 
Rec.,  6S  (1919),  No8.  1522,  pp.  66,  67;  152S,  pp.  82,  8S;  1524,  p.  96;  1525,  p.  lit; 
1526,  p.  128;  1527,  pp.  144,  145;  1528,  p.  160;  1529,  p.  176;  1590,  p.  192;  1591,  p. 
210;  1699,  p.  242;  1594*  P-  t58;  1596,  p.  iTr^).— This  series  of  articles  descrH)e6 
the  results  of  prolonged  investigations  on  the  functions  of  insect  life  in  sewage 
filters. 

It  was  found  that  such  insects  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  process 
of  sewage  purification  in  that  they  destroy  the  colloidal  matter  which  consti- 
tutes such  a  common  cause  of  ponding.  Sewage  filters  upon  which  the  insect 
AcTiarutes  viatUms  were  introduced  were  enabled  to  purify  an  increased  volume 
of  sewage  per  unit  area,  while  labor  costs  for  cleaning  the  surface  or  roiewing 
the  material  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Fire  prevention  on  the  farm  and  elsewhere  (Toronto:  Ontario  Fire  Preven- 
tion League,  1919,  pp.  92,  figs.  19). — ^This  pamphlet  contains  several  articles  on  or 
related  to  the  prevention  of  fires  on  fiirms  and  in  farm  buildings. 


BTTBAL  ECONOMICS. 

Ck>8t  of  producing  some  Bflssonri  farm  crops,  O.  R.  Johnsoit  and  R.  M. 
Gbsbn  (MiesauH  8ta.  Bui.  166  (1919),  pp.  9--26,  figs.  iO).— This  bullethi  is  in- 
tended to  give  a  condensed  statement  of  crop  production  costs  as  determined 
up  to  the  present  time,  following  a  preliminary  report  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  292).  The  following  table  sununarizes  the  data  relating  to 
average  costs  of  the  crops  studied : 

Average  cost  of  production  for  various  crops,  1910-1917,  induHve. 


Qrap. 


Cost. 


Per  acre. 


Per 
bushel. 


Per  ton. 


Net 
reeeipts. 


PerlO 
hoarf 
kbor. 


Com  in  orlb  at  term 

Oats  in  bin  St  term 

Wheat  in  sack  at  tsrm 

Rye  at  farm 

Clover  hay,  loose  and  in  stack... . 
Timothy  hay,  loose  and  in  sta<fli. 
AUaUa  &I7,  loose  and  in  sta<^... 

Soybeans. 

Coiwpeahay 


tl5.0S 
11.11 
13.31 
10.07 
7.22 
6.71 
10.80 
14.98 
13.58 


10.57 

12.26 

.43 

1.17 

1.06 

2.33 

.82 

4.06 

88.U 
6.7« 
0.34 

4.48 

7.fiO 

4.02 

2.80 

0.66 
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An  average  of  the  labor  records  of  52  MLuonri  farms  that  kept  strict  ac- 
coont  of  the  labor  used,  and  for  what  it  was  used,  shows  that  only  29.58  per 
cent  of  the  man  labor  was  on  crops ;  83.66  per  cent  on  stock,  and  the  remainder, 
or  36.76  per  cent*  on  miscellaneous  work  much  of  which  brought  no  direct 
returns  but  was  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  ffeirm. 

What  cotton  must  bringt  J.  S.  Wannamakkb  {Banker-Farmer,  6  (1919),  No. 
If,  pp.  5-^,  figs,  4). — ^Evlls  such  as  low-paid  labor  of  negro  and  poor  white 
women  and  children,  wretched  llTlng  conditions,  and  soil  depletion  which  have 
resulted  from  false  economic  conditions  of  cotton  production  are  presented  here 
in  an  argument  for  the  continued  hig^  prices  for  cotton.  The  necessity  of 
Increased  production  in  ^ite  of  high  economic  cost  is  urged,  and  some  solutions 
of  problems  connected  with  handling  and  noarketing  cotton  are  described. 

A  GoYemnieBt  grain  monop<^y,  E.  von  Bbchtolshsiic  (Ein  Reioksge^ 
rtUemonopoL  MitnicK:  Mam  Steinehach,  1918,  pp.  87).— The  author  discusses 
the  source  and  character  of  Germany's  foreign  and  domestic  grain  supply,  war- 
time methods  of  controlling  distribution  of  it,  the  organization  of  a  grain  trade 
monopoly,  and  methods  of  determining  a  fair  price  under  Government  controL 
The  arguments  presented  are  that  profits  from  handling  the  grain  supply  are 
too  insignificant  to  warrant  a  Government  grain  trade  monopoly,  and  that  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  be  increased  if  the  Government  attempted  to  in- 
crease its  revenue  by  such  a  plan.  It  is  held  that  Government  control  of  mill- 
ing operations  would  yield  greater  profits. 

Assurance  of  the  food  supply  by  means  of  supply  contracts,  G.  G.  Zrrzsn 
{Puhling'M  Landw.  Zig.,  66  (1911),  No.  5-^,  pp.  116-123).— The  author  discusses 
the  disadvantages  to  farmers  and  dwellers  in  the  city  of  ignorance  of  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  agricutural  food  products,  gives  examples  of  the  mutual 
ben^t  derived  from  a  few  specialized  contract  arrangements  for  war  supplies 
of  food  and  other  conmioditles,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  some  comprehensive 
system  of  supply  contracts  in  the  future  adjustment  of  acreages  cultivated  and 
needs  of  the  city  population  in  Germany. 

The  economic  situation  in  EnropOt  H.  O.  Hoover  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [lAmdon\, 
t6  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  58(^84). — ^Passages  from  a  memorandum  prepared  for 
special  purposes,  indicating  the  author's  analysis  of  the  shortage  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  world  need  for  immediate  increased  production,  are  published 
here.  The  points  are  made  that  attempts  to  control  prices  can  only  result  in 
Uather  curtailment  of  the  total  commodities  available  for  the  total  number  of 
hunuui  beings  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  and  that  all  attempts  at  intema- 
tional  control  of  prices,  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  population  in  Burope  at  the 
cost  of  the  producer  elsewhere,  will  produce  retrogression  in  production  abroad. 

[The  economic  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to  foodstuffs: 
1912-1018],  W.  A.  Paton  (U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Bwr.  Foreign  and  Dom,  Com., 
Mkc  Ser.,  No.  96  (1919),  pp.  12-29,  i^+-i5tf).— ^This  dtuipter  is  an  analysis  of 
statistics  of  trade,  production  and  consumption  of  cereals,  meats  and  dairy 
products,  sugars,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  foodstuflSs  taken  principally 
from  the  annual  (and  monthly)  statements  of  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  U  shown  that  the  production  of  grain,  legumes,  and  potatoes  increased  in 
this  period,  but  that  even  the  present  stimulated  rate  of  production  is  not  suffl- 
dent  to  make  Great  Britain  self-suffldng  or  to  change  her  position  in  the  food 
trade  of  the  world.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  accompanying  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fodder  crops  will  tend  to  induce  the  domestic  production  of  meats 
•ad  dairy  productsi   Detailed  tables  are  given  in  ampendizeo. 
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Arable  t.  grass  imder  the  present  conditions  of  agricnltnre,  D.  Kellt 
(Jimr.  Farmer 9^  CWb  [Loiklon],  1919,  Nov.,  pp,  95-111),— In  this  paper  It  Is  main- 
tained that  the  arable  area  in  England  most  be  increased  or  at  least  not  allowed 
to  go  back  to  that  of  the  period  before  the  war,  and  that  means  of  gnarantsrins 
this  are  a  revision  of  the  honrs  of  labor,  the  nse  of  the  tractor,  and  other  labor- 
saving  machinery,  cheapening  of  artificial  manures,  r^ief  from  local  taxation, 
and  bureaucratic  control  and  interf^roice  with  agriculture,  and  the  development 
of  agricultural  education  and  research. 

The  discussion  centers  chiefly  about  the  difficulties  with  hours  and  wages 
for  agricultural  labor. 

The  worker's  share  in  agricnltnre,  H.  Rew  (Joiir.  Bd.  Agr.  {London},  t$ 
(1919),  No.  6,  pp.  68^-591). — ^An  address  briefly  defining  profit  sharing  and  co- 
partnership and  urging  fkirer  understanding  between  fanner  and  labors. 

Scottish  farm  labor,  J.  F.  Duncan  {Soot,  Jour,  Agr.,  2  (1919),  No.  4,  pp, 
498-^07). — The  author  describes  the  evils  of  the  long  contract  and  tied  house 
as  factors  in  the  unrest  of  Scottish  farm  woricers,  and  urges  shorter  honrs 
and  improved  housing  conditions. 

How  the  Government  works  with  the  farmer,  D.  F.  Houston  {Amer.  Rev. 
of  Revietoi,  60  (1919),  No,  5,  pp.  50Z-501). — Prices  to  farmers,  land  available 
for  settlement,  growth  of  population,  and  increase  of  ftirm  ownership  are  ttie 
general  topics  discussed  here.  The  organization  and  activities  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  personal  credit 
to  farmers,  improvement  of  marketing  and  distribution,  including  the  market 
news  service,  highway  developm^it,  proposed  Federal  feed  and  fertilizer  legis- 
lation, and  the  food  production  program  for  1920,  are  briefly  described. 

List  of  organizations  pertaining  to  agricnltnre  In  New  York  State  {N.  7. 
Dept.  Farms  and  MarkeU,  Dip.  Agr,  Bui  117  (1919),  pp,  lS0).-^hi8  includes 
lists  of  State,  county,  and  national  organizations,  and  classified  lists. 

The  public  land  system  of  Texas,  1828-1010,  R.  McKimcK  {Bui.  Unhf, 
Wis,,  No.  905  (1918),  pp.  172,  figs.  2). —The  introduction  to  this  monograph 
briefiy  compares  land  systems  of  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Texas,  and  land 
laws  which  were  enacted  fbr  the  purpose  of  transferring  public  lands  to  private 
owners.  Part  I  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  public  domain  of  Texas,  includ- 
ing accounts  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  colonization  and  the  independence  and  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  legislative  disposition 
of  the  pubttc  domain  of  Texas.  Ohapters  are  included  on  land  grants  to  settlers, 
land  grants  to  internal  improvement  companies,  public  lands  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, land  grants  for  educational  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  and  the  public 
land  question  in  Texas,  which  last  chapter  covers  general  characteristics  of 
State  legislation  relating  to  public  lands  and  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  conclusions  are  reached  that  the  State  has  not  made  the  best  possible 
use  of  this  domain,  notably  as  to  developing  mineral  land  and  timber,  the  re- 
affcnrestation  of  cut-ov^  lands,  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  population 
against  the  acquiring  and  holding  of  farm  land  by  nonresident  owners,  and  the 
organization  and  regulation  of  industrial  and  commercial  corporations.  Tlie 
author  maintains  that  the  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  the 
most  acute  economic  problems  in  Texas  politics,  and  more  acute  in  Texas  than  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Additional  detailed  information  is  given  in  appendixes,  and  a  bibliography  re- 
lating to  historical,  economic,  and  legislative  aspects  of  land  tenure  is  iniduded. 

Rules  and  regnlatfons  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlenltare  mder  the  food 
products  inspection  law  of  July  24,  1010  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  See.  Oira. 
m  (1919),  pp.  10).— This  gives  the  text  of  the  rules  and  regulations  undo*  the 
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vrorMon  ambling  tlie  Seeretaiy  of  Agriculture  "  to  Investigate  and  certify  to 
shippers  and  otlier  Interested  parties  the  quality  and  conditions  of  fruit,  yege- 
Ubles,  poultry,  butter,  hay,  and  other  perishable  farm  products." 

^e  church  In  rural  America,  O.  A.  Buckkb  {Cinoinnaii:  Standard  Pub. 
Co.,  1919,  pp,  19S,  flg$.  24).— The  author  discusses  and  Illustrates  the  relation- 
ships of  the  church  and  country  life,  especially  functions  of  ministers  and 
deaconesses  as  rural  leaders,  d^ts  of  city  dwellers  to  country  churches,  the 
rdationshlp  of  religion  and  agriculture,  the  survey  and  Its  application,  and  varl- 
008  ways  of  organizing  rural  religious  forces. 

Monthly  Crop  Reporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo,  Crop  Rptr,,  5  (1919),  No.  11, 
pp.  109-ltO). — In  this  number  are  included  the  usual  monthly  estimates  of 
acreage  and  production,  data  as  to  firm  and  market  prices  for  various  agri- 
cultural products,  and  the  United  States  crop  summary  for  November,  1919, 
together  with  several  brief  articles,  notes,  and  tabular  data  as  to  special 
crops.  Among  the  latter  Is  an  estimate  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  yearly 
tTerage  damage  to  com  In  the  United  States,  1909-1918. 

History  of  prices  during  the  war  {War  Indus.  Bd.  [17.  8.],  Price  Bids., 
1919,  No8.  2,  pp.  XIII +995,  figs.  22;  4,  pp.  19,  figs.  17;  8,  pp.  21,  figs.  S;  9,  pp. 
».  figs.  6;  10,  pp.  19,  figs.  6;  11,  pp.  2S,  figs.  5;  12,  pp.  17,  figs.  S;  IS,  pp.  2S,  figs. 
S;  14,  pp.  18,  figs.  5;  15,  pp.  16,  figs.  4;  16,  pp.  15,  figs.  4;  17,  pp.  12,  figs.  2;  18,  pp. 
i«,  figs.  4;  19,  pp.  20,  figs.  S;  20,  pp.  -H,  figs.  17;  21,  pp.  65,  figs.  9;  26,  pp.  57, 
flgi.  29;  24,  PP.  56,  figs.  19;  25,  pp.  49,  figs.  12;  26,  pp.  49,  figs.  8;  60,  pp.  65,  figs. 
11;  61,  pp.  25,  figs.  4:  62,  pp.  29,  figs.  8). — ^The  numbers  noted  here  of  the  series 
of  price  bulletins  pertain  respectively  to  international  price  comparisons; 
prices  of  foods ;  feed  and  forage ;  wheat  and  wheat  products ;  corn  and  com 
products;  oats,  rice,  buckwheat,  and  their  products;  barley,  hops,  rye,  and 
their  products ;  sugar  and  related  products ;  vegetables  and  truck ;  edible  vege- 
table oils;  fruits,  nuts,  and  wine;  spices  and  condiments;  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa;  tobacco  and  tobacco  products;  live  stock,  meats,  and  fats;  poultry  and 
dairy  products ;  cotton  and  cotton  products ;  wool  and  wool  products ;  silk  and 
silk  products ;  hides  and  skins  and  their  products ;  rubber  and  rubber  products ; 
paper;  and  fibers  and  fiber  products. 

The  aim  of  these  studies  Is  to  show  war-time  price  fluctuations  of  the  dif- 
ferant  conmiodlties  In  the  light  of  data  relating  to  production,  imports,  exports^ 
sto(^  Government  purchase  and  Government  control,  and  other  factors  espe- 
dally  influencing  the  markets. 

Wholesale  prices  [of  agricultural  products]  in  Canada,  1016  and  1017 
{Canada  Dept.  Lahor,  Ann.  Rpt.  Wholesale  Prices  Canada,  7  (1916),  pp.  1-64, 
112-161,  198-288,  figs.  22;  8  (1917),  pp.  1-67,  47-71,  87-156,  figs.  15).— These 
pages  continue  Information  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  593). 

It  is  indicated  that  prices  moved  steeply  upward  during  the  first  part  of 
1917  and  less  steeply  thereafter.  The  Index  number  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
257.1,  had  more  than  doubled  since  1910,  when  It  was  124.2. 

Agricultural  statistics  in  the  Netherlands  (Dept.  Landb.,  Nijv.  en  Handel 
[Ketherlandsh  VersJag.  en  Meded.  Dir.  Landb.,  No.  6  (1919),  pp.  LXXX+109, 
fig.  1). — ^This  report  continues  information  previously  noted  (E.  R.  S.,  40,  p 
894). 

Crops  and  prices  in  Tunisia,  H.  N.  Oookinghaic  (U.  S.  Dept.  Com.,  Com. 
Rpts.,  No.  276  (1919),  pp.  1100-1106). —Votes  pubUshed  here  relate  chiefly  to 
oUtss,  wine,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  cereals.  Information  is  also  given  relating 
to  the  scarcity  of  fish  and  milk,  acreages  and  prices  of  the  1920  tobacco  crop, 
and  a  few  proposals  for  exploiting  products  of  forest  and  field. 
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AOKICVLTUBAL  EDVGAHOV. 

The  slgiililcaiice  of  type  activitiefl  in  agricultural  education,  T.  H.  Eatoh 
i8c?u>ol  and  fioc,  10  {1919),  No.  257,  pp.  65«-(W^).— In  this  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  type  activities  as  a  means  of  teaching  agricalture,  the  author 
assumes  that  "  all  education  is  specific  modification  of  the  individual  through 
specific  activities ;  specific  modifications  serve  to  adjustment  to  a  new  situation 
only  BO  far  as  that  new  situation  overlaps  in  generic  elements  the  situation  by 
reaction  to  which  modification  was  accomplished  .  .  .  the  specific  situations 
which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  education  for  the  occupation  of  farmUig 
are  not  even  objectively  identical  with  those  which  the  prospective  farmer 
must  meet** 

The  author  states  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educator  the  significant 
development  in  a  factory  system  moving  toward  standardization  of  processes 
and  products  lies  in  the  stabilization  of  environmental  f&ctora.  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  complex  of  skills  and  would 
seem  to  be  susceptible  to  analysis  into  coordinate  units,  the  weather,  growth 
and  maturity,  disease  and  other  enemies,  to  say  nothing  of  market,  transporta- 
tion, and  labor  variations,  such  as  are  not  wholly  controlled  even  yet  in  our 
most  efficient  manufftcturing  industries,  enter  to  upset  order  and  arrangement 
and  to  interject  wholly  new  elements.  Attention  is  called  to  minor  skill  com- 
plexes in  the  occupation  of  farming  wherein  the  objective  situations  are  rela- 
tively stable  and  comparable  to  those  in  mechanical  occupations,  and  to  entei^ 
prises  of  farm  life  wherein  the  completeness  of  control  of  environmental 
factors  approaches  that  under  a  factory  qrstem.  While  in  a  factory  the  chief 
requirement,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  manager,  is  to  place  each  man  in  a 
fixed  niche  in  which  his  activities  bring  the  largest  returns,  the  problem  of 
the  farmer  is  to  find  for  himself  and  his  employees,  not  the  Job  in  which  each 
is  most  proficient,  but  the  job  that  for  each  will  best  repay  effort  on  any  given 
day  or  hour  of  the  day.  Hence,  the  emphasis  In  the  education  of  the  farm 
worker  must  be  upon  adaptiveness  rather  than  adaptation.  He  concludes  that, 
by  carefully  selected  typical  enterprises  of  large  scope  in  plant  husbandry, 
animal  husbandry,  farm  engineering,  and  farm  management,  it  is  reasonable 
to  hope  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  providing  experience  that  will 
function  in  the  productive  enterprises  of  farm  life,  if  not  in  perfect  adaptation 
at  least  sufficiently  for  a  worth  while  adaptiveness.  Education  for  the  job 
seems  here  to  turn  back  to  education  for  the  worker,  the  saving  concept  in  any 
lasting  scheme  of  vocational  education. 

General  suggestions  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  for  vocational  agri- 
cultural education  {[Little  Roch^,  Ark,:  State  Bd.  Control  Vocat.  Bd.,  1919, 
pp.  59). — This  contains  plans  for  vocational  agricultural  education  and  an 
analysis  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the  Arkansas  Vocational  Acts.  One-year 
survey  courses  in  soils  and  field  and  garden  crops,  in  animal  husbandry, 
dairying,  and  poultry  husbandry,  In  horticulture  and  farm  forestry,  and  in 
ftirm  management  and  agricultural  engineering;  suggested  lists  of  laboratory 
and  shop  equipment  and  of  literature  for  the  vocational  agricultural  schools; 
a  list  of  suitable  projects  for  the  four  years*  work  of  agricultural  departments 
and  high  schools ;  suggestions  for  shop  work ;  suggested  activities  to  be  c^irried 
out  by  vocational  agricultural  teachers  during  the  summer;  and  forms  for 
blanks  and  reports  are  included. 

Vocational  education  {Cal.  State  Bd.  Ed.  BiO.  29  {1919),  pp.  47).— The  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  and  State  aided  vocational  education  in  Oalifomia 
for  1910-20  are  outlined. 
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SUte  Board  for  VocatioiiAl  EducalioB;  SUtooMiat  of  pUuM  and  policies 

{BmI  Ky.  Dept.  Ed.,  It  {1919),  No.  5,  j»p.  5^).— This  bulletin  contalas  (1)  a 
synopsis  of  the  Smith-HugheB  Act;  (2)  the  text  of  the  Kentucky  enabling  act; 
and  (8)  a  statemoit  of  the  revised  plans  and  policies  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1919.  The  Uniyersity  of  Kentucky  is  designated  as  the  teacher- 
training  institution  for  white  teachers  and  the  Kentucl^  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute  at  Frankfort  for  colored  teachers.  Outlines  of  the  4-year  teacher- 
tndnhig  courses  in  yocaticmal  agriculture  and  home  economics  for  whiU^  and 
coined  students,  4-year  and  2-year  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and  4-year 
courses  and  part-time  courses  in  vocational  home  economics  are  appended.  A 
plan  for  itinerant  teacher  training  in  agriculture  is  included. 

Plans  for  Tocational  education  in  Minnesota  (8i.  Paid,  Minn.:  Dept.  Ed., 
1919,  pp.  105). — ^This  is  a  statement  of  the  plans  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  vocational  education  in  Minnesota  for  1919-20. 

Of  the  available  teacher-training  fund,  85  per  cent  is  to  be  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  80  per  cent  to  home  economics.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  designated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
agriculture.  The  length  of  the  course  is  4  years  or  144  unit  hours,  plus 
144  hours  of  practical  experience  or  contact  with  farming  on  a  useful  and 
productive  basis  in  addition  to  the  2  years  of  practical  experience  required 
for  admission.  Observation  work  and  teaching  experience  are  acquired  in  the 
Universltj  High  School,  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and  high-school  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  in  the  various  towns  of  the  State.  A  plan  for  the  train- 
ing of  agricultural  teachers  in  service  is  included. 

The  university  is  designated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics 
nibjects.  The  length  of  the  course  is  4  years  or  186  hours.  Two,  8,  and  4 
year  type  courses  in  vocational  agriculture,  type  courses  and  suggested  2  and 
4  year  courses  in  vocational  home  economics,  a  4-year  course  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  with  a  brief  description  of  sub- 
jects, a  4-year  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics, 
a  2-weeks*  intensive  training  course  for  vocational  agricultural  Instructors, 
giTen  In  the  summer  of  1919,  with  description  of  subjects,  and  proposed  simi- 
mer  session  teacher-training  courses  in  home  economics  are  outlined. 

Plans  for  vocatlonml  education,  1010-20  (Heletia,  Mont.:  Dept.  Puh. 
Inttr.,  1919,  j»p.  M).— This  contains  a  statement  of  the  plans  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education  in  Montana  for  1919-20. 

Of  the  total  available  tea<^er-tralning  fund  not  less  than  80  nor  more  than 
50  per  cent  is  to  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
45  per  c^t  to  home  economics.  The  teacher-training  course  in  agriculture 
extends  over  four  years  and  consists  of  141  hours  in  required  agriculture  and 
Bcience,  of  which  not  less  than  97  hours  will  be  in  agriculture,  and  with  a 
total  of  222  hours.  A  2-year  course  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts  colleges, 
consisting  of  94  hours  in  required  agriculture  and  23  in  education,  will  also 
be  ofE^red.  Each  student  in  vocational  agriculture  will  be  required  to  do  12 
we^  of  observation  and  24  weeks  of  practice  teaching.  A  proposed  plan 
for  itinerant  teacher  training  in  agriculture  is  included. 

Teacher  training  in  home  economics  will  be  given  at  the  Montana  college 
and  the  State  univ^sity.  The  course  will  be  four  years  in  length,  consisting 
of  liome  economics  subjects  26  to  80  per  cent,  related  subjects  20  to  25  per 
cent,  and  education  10  to  15  per  cent  Observation  and  practice  teaching  has 
been  provided. 

A  4-year  teacher-training  course  in  agriculture  and  a  proposed  curriculum 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home  economics  In  the  college  are  outlined. 
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Plans  for  ToeaMoiiAl  edwcatton  in  NebraakA  (State  Bd.  Vooat.  Ed.  Nebr., 
Bvl.  S  11919},  pp,  58).— Tbis  U  an  onttine  of  the  plans  for  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  vocational  education  in  Nebraska  for  191^-20. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  agrlcolture  will  be  carried  on  In  the  Teachers' 
College  and  the  College  of  Agricalture  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The 
course  extends  through  4  years,  or  125  college  sonester  hours.  At  least  40 
hours  of  technical  agriculture  will  be  required  of  a  graduate  of  a  standard  old- 
line  college. 

During  1919-20  teacher  training  in  liome  economics  will  be  carried  on  In  the 
University  of  Nebraska  only.  A  plan  for  the  Improvement  of  home  economics 
teachers  in  service  and  for  Itinerant  teaching  is  included.  Provisions  have  been 
made  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  Nebraska  School  of  Agri- 
culture and  in  high  schools  offering  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
A  suggested  4-year  course  in  vocational  agriculture,  requiring  180  minutes  per 
day  for  vocational  agriculture,  a  type  course  of  study  for  all-day  (6  boors) 
schools  or  clsBBca  in  home  economics  where  the  vocational  half  day  is  devoted 
Oitirely  to  home  economies  subjects,  and  4-year  courses  for  teadiers  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  are  outlined. 

Plans  for  Tocattonal  education  wider  the  Smtth-Hoghes  Act  in  Utali, 
1919-20  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Dept.  Pub.  Irutr.,  1919,  pp.  64).— -ThU  is  a 
statement  of  the  plans  of  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
vocational  education  in  Utah  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  1919-20,  fallowed 
by  the  text  of  two  acts  of  the  1919  State  legislature.  One  of  these  reaccepts 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  law  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  and 
appropriates  $100,000  to  aid  in  vocational,  health,  and  civic  education  in  the 
State.  The  other  provides  for  the  establishment  of  part-time  schools,  and  re- 
quires attendance  therein  up  to  144  hours  for  persons  between  14  and  18  years 
of  age  who  are  excluded  from  regular  schools.  Type  courses  in  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  are  outlined. 

Vocational  education:  Plan  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  BducatloB 
(Bui  State  Bd,  Ed.  [Fo.],  t  {1919),  No.  2,  Sup.  4,  pp.  40).— This  is  a  statement 
of  the  plan  for  vocational  education  in  Virginia  f<M*  1919-20. 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  881  per  cent  of  the  total  available  teach^-trainlng 
funds  for  training  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  respectively.  A  4-year 
course  for  the  training  of  white  teachers  of  agriculture  has  been  established  at 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  will  consist  of  60  hours  distributed  be- 
tween agriculture  24  hours,  science  15  hours,  nonvocational  subjects  12  hours, 
and  educational  subjects  15  per  cent  of  the  total  4-year  course.  A  2-year  course 
consisting  of  at  least  80  college  hours  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  of 
agriculture  has  been  established  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute at  Petersburg. 

Four-year  courses  for  the  training  of  white  teachers  in  home  eomomlcs  are 
given  at  the  Harrisonburg  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  for  W<nnen  and 
the  College  of  William  and  Ifary.  Approximately  120  credits  are  required.  A 
2-year  teacher-training  course  in  home  economics  for  colored  teachers  will  be 
offered  at  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  with  approximately 
00  credits  required. 

Outlines  of  a  course  for  d^Mirtments  of  vocational  agriculture  from  the  eighth 
to  the  eleventh  grades,  inclusive,  of  proposed  2-year  courses  in  vocational  home 
economics,  4-year  teacher-training  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics  for  white  students,  and  2-year  normal  courses  in  vocational  agrical- 
turs  and  home  economics  for  colored  students  are  induded* 
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MeChodi  Im  raperrlsed  pFactic«  fair  irocatioiial  agricoltiiral  €iUmse»  and 
sclioolf  under  the  Smlth-Hvi^hes  law,  R.  D.  Maltby  {Oa.  Btate  Vocat,  Bd. 
[BfU.],  5  [iP/9L  f>p.  55).— This  balletln,  which  Is  the  flrat  of  a  series  on  meth- 
Mte  of  Instruction  in  8cho<^  ot  secondary  grade,  discusses  the  object  of  di- 
rected or  supenriaed  practice  in  agricnltore,  tlie  requirements  of  the  Smlth- 
Hogfaes  law  and  of  the  State  retarding  it,  its  relation  to  techuical  instruction, 
and  methods  of  supervision.  Methods  are  suggested  in  carrying  out  superrised 
practice  work  by  means  of  liome  projects  and  home  practicums  for  day  and 
boarding  puplla  A  procedure  is  briefly  outlined  by  which  the  work  of  the 
aciiod  farm  may  be  conducted  as  a  n<nrmal  fiirm  and  the  production  increased 
instead  of  reduced,  as  is  the  usual  custom  on  school  farms.  The  farm  may  be 
worked  as  one  project  by  the  whole  school,  or,  as  Individual  or  group  projects, 
as  a  part  of  the  whole.  The  group  project  is  preferred  for  the  average  board- 
fog  schooL  A  soggeMve  basis  for  grading  project  work,  problems  for  the  four 
years'  work,  types  of  projects  and  of  practicums  or  [q)ecial  problons,  directions 
for  Qslng  the  project  study  outline,  a  project  study  outline  for  peanuts,  and 
report  and  record  forms  are  appended. 

Manual  and  noie  book  for  svpervised  practtoe  In  agricnltiire,  A.  1^ 
NoL4ir  (Bd.  Vocat.  Ed.  lU.  BuL  10  {1919),  pp.  ^4).— Specific  suggestions  art 
offered  for  the  use  of  vocational  teachers  in  directing  or  supervising  the  six 
months'  ftirm  practice  work,  including  the  home  project,  general  farm  opera- 
tions, farm  crafts  ^nployed  in  the  preceding  woi^,  farm  mechaniciC  achieve- 
ments or  minor  projects,  nature  observations  and  studies,  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  community  service  and  interests.  The  bulletin  is  also  Intended  for  the 
pupil  as  a  guide  for  his  practice  and  a  record  of  his  work  on  the  blank  ftmns 
whidi  it  contains. 

Courses  of  study  in  vocational  agricoltnre,  A.  W.  NoijLir  (Bd.  Vocat.  Bd. 
m  Bia.  11  (1919),  pp.  i9).— This  bulletin  contains  (1)  outiines  of  two  types  of 
approved  courses  in  vocational  agriculture,  vis,  the  4-year  college  ^trance 
coarse,  ^[tending  through  8  or  9  school  months  each  year,  plus  the  6  months^ 
required  supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  and  consisting  of  a  total  of  16 
QDlts,  8  or  4  of  which  are  in  agriculture,  and  the  ffeirmers'  short  course  extend- 
ing through  4  years  of  5  or  6  months  each,  plus  the  6  months'  required  super- 
vised practice  in  agriculture,  and  consiating  of  a  total  of  16  units,  8  of  which 
are  in  agriculture;  (2)  curriculum  suggestions  with  reference  to  organized 
■object  matter  studies,  farm  operation  units  and  project  studies,  and  short 
coarse  or  extension  schools  for  adult  farmers  extending  from  1  to  6  weeks ;  (8) 
lesson  plana  in  teaching  vocational  agriculture;  and  (4)  some  suggested  texts 
for  the  courses  in  agriculture. 

Am  introduction  to  agricnltiire«  A.  A.  Uphaic  and  Q.  A.  Schmidt  {Now 
York:  D.  Appleton  d  Co.,  1919,  rev.  od.,  pp.  VIII +368,  fl$:  i54). --This  Is  a 
complete  revision  and  amplification  of  this  text,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  28, 
p.  294),  and  is  based  upon  the  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  published 
by  the  various  States.  Chapters  on  home  projects  and  school  gardens  have 
l>eeo  added.  Questions  and  problems  and  references  to  helpful  literature  are 
appended  to  the  chaptera 

Exercises  in  plant  life  for  vocational  agricnltnral  schools,  J.  T.  Wheelkb 
(Gs.  State  Vocat.  Bd.  [BuL\  6  il9m,  PP-  4^).— This  bulletin  is  intended  as  a 
Coide  to  teachers  in  developing  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  agriculture. 
Twenty-four  lessons  are  outiined,  consisting  of  44  exercises,  each  suggesting 
topics,  materials,  procedure,  and  some  references.  An  appendix  contains  a 
list  of  equipment  and  supplies  selected  on  the  basis  of  10  stud^ts,  together 
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with  currait  prices,  a  mlDimum  eqnipmeot  for  the  first  year*!  w<urk  being  efti- 
mated  at  $150,  and  a  list  of  reference  books  for  Yocatioiial  sdiools. 

Exercises  in  soils  and  fertilisers  for  Tocational  and  agricnltnral  eehoolf, 
J.  T.  Wheeleb  (Qa.  State  Vocat.  Bd.  [BuL]  7  [1919],  PP^  40).—Thi9  is  tbe  third 
of  the  series  of  bulletins  on  methods  of  instructicm  in  agricnltiire  tar  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  contains  lessons  25  to  54  inclosive,  consisting  of  47  ezerdseB 
in  soils  and  fertilizers. 

Ck>ar8e  of  study  in  home  economics  for  tlie  public  schools  of  Leuislans, 
C.  C.  Hklbino  {Baton  Rouge,  La.:  State  Dept.  Ed.,  1919,  -f.  ed.,  pp.  50).— This 
contains  the  rules  governing  departments  of  home  economics  in  State  approved 
high  schools,  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study  for  approved  d^Mirtmaits  of 
home  economics  for  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  grades  inclusive,  a  suggested 
library  of  home  economics,  a  list  of  educational  exhibits,  and  a  list  of  equip- 
ment estimated  to  cost  for  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  $400  and  for  the 
sewing  room  $200. 

Sewing  for  girls*  olnb  work,  O.  Powell  (17.  8.  D^t.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  t 
{1919),  pp.  20,  fig$.  15). — ^Instructions  are  given  for  making  uniforms  and  other 
equipment,  including  a  gardening  set,  towels  and  dish  cloths,  emblems,  sewing 
screen,  table  runners,  and  luncheon  sets,  for  various  dub  activities  in  a  4-year 
program.  An  outline  of  a  4-year  program  of  sewing  work  for  canning  dub 
girls  is  included. 

Bibliography  of  home  economics,  G.  A.  Ltfobd  {Dept.  Int.,  Bwr.  Bd.  Btl 
46  (1919),  pp.  lOS). — ^Foods  and  cooking  make  up  one  of  the  sections  of  this  ex- 
tended bibliography  of  bulletins,  circulars,  etc.  Sections  are  also  devoted  to 
housdiold  activities,  science  related  to  home  economics^  teaching,  and  similar 
topics. 

Report  of  the  women's  institutes  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1918  {Bpi. 
Women* $  Insts.  Ontario,  1918,  pt.  1,  pp.  lU,  ftg$.  i2).~This  eighteenth  annual 
progress  report  is  devoted  largely  to  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sev- 
enth annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Women's  Institutes,  which  was  postponed 
from  the  fall  of  1918  to  early  February,  1919. 

According  to  this  report  the  institutes  have  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  all  home  problems — ^food,  clothing,  housing,  health,  literature,  etc;  sdiool 
problems— fairs,  beautlflcation  of  the  school  inside  and  out,  school  gard^is,  sani- 
tation and  water  supfOy,  securing  and  retaining  the  services  of  capable  teachers, 
etc. ;  and  community  halls,  traveling  libraries,  public  libraries,  parks,  etc  While 
some  7,000  have  taken  advantage  of  the  short  course  in  home  nursing  and  first 
aid,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  call  for  such  iiwtruction  will  be 
greatly  increased  now  that  the  war  is  over.  Attention  is  called  to  an  annoonce- 
ment  that  a  complete  health  survey  of  the  public  sdiool  children  in  the  rural 
districts  in  the  Province  will  be  made  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  Women's  Institutes  BrandL 
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NOTES. 


Arisona  ITBtTerst^  and  Station. — ^A  tract  of  20  acres  has  been  purchased 
adjoining  the  date  orchard  and  horticnltural  substation  at  Ynma.  This  pur- 
chase will  liable  the  station  to  materially  enlarge  its  work  in  the  Ynma  Valley. 
The  station  has  also  begun  the  development  of  a  tract  of  160  acres  on  the 
Yuma  Mesa,  where  citrus  fruits  will  be  tested  to  determine  their  adaptation  to 
the  mesa  lands.  This  tract  is  located  on  the  portion  of  the  mesa  to  be  first 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  and  it  is  the  plan  to  have  water 
on  the  unit  In  two  or  three  years,  but  the  station  is  installing  its  own  pump- 
ing plant  and  expects  to  begin  irrigating  its  first  plantings  in  March. 

Becent  appointments  in  the  college  of  agriculture  include  H.  H.  Gibson  as 
professor  of  agricultural  education,  R.  N.  Davis  as  dairy  extension  specialist, 
and  D.  W.  Albert  as  assistant  in  horticulture.  N.  L.  Harris,  extension  poultry- 
man,  has  resigned  to  take  up  similar  work  at  the  Kansas  College. 

Ckmnectient  College. — A  number  of  so-called  $1,000  poultry  clubs  have  been 
organized  by  the  extension  division,  whereby  sufficient  birds  are  grouped  to 
produce  aggregate  net  earnings  of  about  $1,000  per  year.  Under  this  plan  three 
members  of  the  leading  club  of  the  State  will  be,  if  properly  prepared,  admitted 
to  the  four-year  course  of  the  college  each  year,  and  permitted  to  take  their 
bens  with  them  as  a  means  of  helping  to  meet  expenses.  The  college  will  fur- 
Dl^  housing  for  these  flocks  at  a  low  rental,  supply  feed  at  wholesale  rates, 
and  market  the  eggs  with  its  own  product  Three  students  have  recently  l>een 
admitted  under  this  plan. 

D^aware  Station. — ^Newton  L.  Partridge,  research  horticulturist,  has  re- 
signed to  become  extension  assistant  professor  of  pomology  in  the  Iowa  Ck>llege 
and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Georgia  Coastal  Plains  Station.— This  station  was  authorized  by  the  1018 
legislature  under  an  act  passed  August  18,  1918.  This  act  provided  for  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  and  experimental  farm  for  making  scientific 
investigations  and  experiments  respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of 
agricoltural  science,  and  more  particularly  as  these  may  be  affected  by  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  in  the  Coastal  Plains  region.  It  is  entirely  distinct 
from  both  the  Georgia  College  and  the  Georgia  Station,  a  separate  governing 
board  l>eing  provided  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  State  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  and  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor  from  the  Coastal 
Plains  section  of  the  State. 

Tbe  station  has  recently  been  established  at  Tifton,  where  the  town  has 
given  a  tract  of  204  acres  of  land  and  $25,000  in  cash  for  buildings,  land  clear- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  the  experimental  work.  The  1019  legislature  also 
ap|m>priated  $25,000  for  maintenance.  S.  H.  Starr,  adjunct  professor  of 
farm  management  of  the  Georgia  College,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Kw  station. 

Ifebraska  University  and  Station. — ^Under  a  law  passed  by  the  1919  legis- 
latore,  tests  of  all  types  of  liquid  fuel  tractor  engines  sold  in  the  State  are 
required  to  be  made  by  a  board  of  three  engineers  designated  by  the  university. 
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These  tests  are  to  consist  of  engine  runs,  official  rating  of  horsepower  for  con- 
ditions held,  and  consumption  of  fael  per  hour  and  per  acre  of  farm  q;>eratloii8, 
and  the  results  are  to  be  open  for  public  inspection  by  posting  at  the  agricultural 
engineering  department  and  elsewhere.  A  system  of  permits  is  provided,  these 
to  be  revoked  for  misrepresentation  or  for  failure  to  maintain  adequate  sendee 
stations.  The  administration  of  the  law  is  vested  in  the  State  Railway 
Commission. 

L.  W.  Chase,  E.  E.  Brackett,  and  O.  W.  Sjogren  of  the  departmait  of  agricul- 
tural engineering  have  been  designated  as  the  board  of  tractor  test  engineers. 
C.  K.  Shedd,  iHrofessor  of  agricultural  engineering,  lias  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  tractor  tests. 

Pennsylvania  College  and  Station. — The  resignationa  are  noted  of  John  R. 
Bechtel,  assistant  professor  of  vegetable  gardening  and  assistant  horticulturist; 
B.  A.  Siegler,  instructor  in  plant  pathology;  and  D.  H.  Stewart,  assistant  in 
agricultural  extension,  effective  January  1,  February  18,  and  January  15,  re- 
spectively. Recent  appointments  include  Willis  B.  ConU>8,  assistant  professor 
of  dairy  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  as  assistant  professor  of  dairy 
manufactures;  J.  B.  R.  Dickey,  extension  specialist  in  agronomy  and  soils  at 
Rutgers  Coll^;e,  as  assistant  professor  of  agronomy  extension ;  John  R.  Haswell 
as  assistant  professor  of  farm  mechanics  extension;  and  J.  L.  HorsfaU  as  in- 
structor in  economic  entomology. 

Washington  College  and  Station. — Contracts  have  heeai  let  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  third  floor  of  Wilson  Hall,  the  new  agricultural  building,  and  the 
work  is  under  way.  The  d^mrtments  of  soils  and  plant  pathology  are  to  occupy 
the  new  quarters  when  completed. 

A.  M.  Doemer,  instructor  In  landscape  gardening  In  the  Kansas  College^  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  landscape  gardening  and  floriculture,  be- 
ginning February  1,  vice  D.  R.  Hull,  resigned  to  ^ter  commercial  work, 

Agrienltoral  Training  for  Ex-service  Men  in  Canada. — ^A  recent  r^iwrt  of 
operations  In  Canada  in  aiding  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  in  land  settlement 
states  that  training  centers  for  prospective  settlers  have  been  established  at 
Kentvllle,  N.  S.,  Frederlcton,  N.  B.,  LennoxviUe,  Que.,  and  Matsqul,  B.  C.  Addi- 
tional centers  are  to  be  located  at  Elkhom,  Man.,  and  Esty^  Alta.  Already  513 
men  have  completed  their  training,  and  703  others  are  now  at  training  centers 
or  gaining  experience  with  successful  farmers.  About  $45,000  has  been  expended 
in  allowances  for  subsistence  of  soldiers  and  th^  dependoits  during  the  train- 
ing period. 

Agricultural  Research  in  the  West  Indies. — ^An  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Haina,  Santo  Domingo,  was  officially  opened  on  September  20,  1919. 
Recently  Meliton  Gomez  gave  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  tract  of  land 
near  Puerta  Plata  for  use  as  a  station. 

Steps  are  being  taken  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  tLgd- 
culture  on  land  adjoining  the  experiment  station  in  the  dty  of  Santo  Domingo. 
The  buildings  to  be  erected  will  accommodate  from  86  to  40  students,  one  studoit 
being  sent  from  each  Province  annually.  The  Oovemment  will  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  3-year  course^  including  instruction,  general  equipment,  books,  etc, 
the  student  paying  only  for  board  and  laundry. 

A  cooperative  cacao  society  has  lately  been  formed  In  San  Pedro  de  Maooris, 
and  is  planning  to  establish  an  experiment  station  nearby  where  new  systems 
of  cultivation,  drainage,  and  farming  will  be  tried.  A  stock  breeding  station 
may  also  be  established  by  the  society  to  Improve  the  live  stock  in  the  Province. 

Under  a  law  of  August  19, 1919,  higher  primary  Instruction  in  Haiti  wiU  extend 
over  a  period  varying  from  2  to  4  years,  and  will  Include  instruction  in  practical 
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agricQltnre.  Tke  GoT^nment  luui  established  an  ezparlmental  farm  at  Thor,  a 
commune  of  Port-au-Prince;  A  niunber  of  resident  etodents  are  already  at- 
tendiDg  the  agricultoral  conne  glTen  at  the  farm,  and  the  Government  is  seeking 
additional  stud^itB. 

The  Cohan  Department  of  Agricnltare  has  acoepted  the  gift  of  several  tracts 
of  land  from  the  townships  of  Giego  de  Avila  and  Bayamo  in  the  Provinces 
of  Camagoey  and  Oriente,  fbr  the  pnrpose  of  establishing  breeding  stations  for 
hones,  moles,  cattle,  and  hogs. 

Agricvltaral  Education  and  Research  in  Latin  America. — The  Dq^Mirt- 
ment  of  Agrlcoltore  of  Argentina  lias  been  ofBering  aboot  15  coorses  in  roral 
domestic  science  for  wom^  in  the  principal  roral  centers  of  the  Provinces  ot 
BnenoB  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios,  Ck>rdoba,  La  Rioja,  Tocoman,  Gatamarca, 
SantiagD  del  Estero,  and  Salta.  The  instruction  has  been  given  by  gradoates  of 
the  Boral  Domestic  Science  School  of  Tandil,  and  has  dealt  principally  with 
dairying;  butter  and  cheese  making,  aviculture,  ai^eulture,  raising  hogs,  arbori- 
culture, horticulture,  and  the  conservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  courses 
have  been  attended  by  more  than  500  farmers'  daughters.  Steps  are  being  taken 
hi  Tucuman  and  other  places  toward  establishing  the  schools  <m  a  permanent 
basis.  The  government  has  offered  six  scholarships  to  Nicaraguan  students, 
two  being  for  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Tucuman  and  four  for  the  school  of 
agriculture  at  Mendoza ;  also  two  scholarships  for  Bolivian  students  in  each  of 
its  10  agricultural  schools. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Bolivian  National  Congress  was  called  to  consider, 
among  other  questions,  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  a  national  agronomic  and  veterinary  institute  in  Trinidad,  and  a  school 
of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  at  Cordillera.  Looms  and  equipment  for  weaving 
the  wool  have  been  added  to  the  eiperiment  station  established  some  time  ago 
at  Ucha-Ucha  with  the  object  of  raising  alpacas,  noted  in  the  Andean  table- 
lands of  South  America,  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  long  silk  wool  which  they 
produce.  The  factory  is  now  turning  out  a  fine  grade  of  pure  woolen  fabrics, 
which  are  said  to  be  in  great  demand  in  the  Republic. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
station  at  Caxambu  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  This 
station  has  made  a  specialty  of  gardening  and  firuit  culture,  and  will  train 
abandoned  childrad  as  farm  hands  and  garden  workers.  Under  an  executive 
decree  of  September  0,  1018,  approximately  $25,000  was  made  available  for  the 
maintenance  during  the  present  year  of  96  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  agri- 
caltural  colonies  of  the  State  of  Parana. 

Agricultural  development  in  Ecuador  has  been  greatly  stimulated  since  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Encouragement  (Direcdon  de  Fomento  Agricola)  was 
establiabed  by  legislative  decree.  At  the  present  time,  in  accordance  with  a 
law  of  October  26, 1918,  there  are  54  agricultural  development  boards  in  opera- 
tion in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  and  cantons.  These  boards  have  large 
powers  concerning  rules  and  regulations,  taxes,  loans,  etc.,  within  their 
KQwctive  Jurisdictions. 

The  President  of  Guatemala  has  authorized  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the 
D^rtment  of  Huehuetenango  to  c^ect  annually  10  per  cent  of  the  product 
of  the  communal  crops  of  that  district  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  funds  for  a 
new  agricultural  experiment  station  on  public  land  at  the  capital  (Huehue- 
tenango) of  this  department  This  station  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  hemp-producing  fibers  and  preparing  selected  seed. 

At  the  request  of  the  stockmen's  society,  the  Paraguayan  Congress  has  ceded 
to  it,  for  the  term  of  10  years,  10  hectares  of  land  of  the  botanical  garden  to 
be  med  as  an  experiment  station  for  live  stock  improvement 
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In  Pern  a  practical  school  of  agriculture  has  been  established  in  Saofa 
Maria,  in  the  district  ot  Oampina  de  Hnacho.  Practical  instmction  in  agri- 
cultural subjects  will  be  given  to  residents  of  that  section. 

O.  A.  Davila,  chief  of  the  agricultural  station  at  Oaracas,  Venezuela,  has 
begun  the  installation  of  an  experimental  station  at  Maracay,  cai^tal  of  tlM 
State  of  Aragua. 

A  meterological  station  at  Temuco,  Ohile,  was  oificially  opened  early  In 
September,  1910. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Ihstltiite  in  Angola,  West  Africa. — The  West 
Central  Africa  Mission  Ck>nference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohurch  has 
recently  purchased  a  ftirm  of  7,000  acres  at  Quessua,  six  miles  from  Malanje^ 
the  capital  of  Loanda  district,  Angola,  for  deyelopment  as  an  agricultural 
institute.  This  farm  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region  and 
includes  grazing,  irrigable  and  dry  farming  lands,  as  well  as  wooded  8l<H>e8 
and  rock  and  clay  for  building  materials.  About  700  acres  have  been  under 
cultivation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  tract  is  covered  virith  scattered  scrub 
growth  which  can  be  easily  cleared.  l%e  elevation  is  about  8^00  ft,  giving 
a  healthful  and  invigorating  climate.  The  rainfall  is  from  40  to  60  in.,  the 
rainy  season  extending  from  about  September  15  to  May  15. 

In  developing  the  institute  it  is  planned  to  establish  first  a  smaU  boarding 
school,  gradually  enlarging  the  enterprise  to  include  such  activities  as  farm 
demonstrations,  agricultural  clubs,  fairs,  and  Judging  contests,  experiments  hi 
crop  introduction  and  improvement,  short  courses  to  train  native  preachers 
and  others  fbr  extension  work,  etc. 

H.  A.  Longworth,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  Oollege,  has  been  appointed  agri- 
cultural missionary  in  charge  of  the  undertaking. 

New  Jonrnals. — GenetioM  is  being  published  semimonthly  as  a  Dutch  Journal 
of  evolution  and  heredity,  with  Dr.  J.  P.  Lotsy  of  Haarleem  as  editor.  It  wlU 
consist  of  original  articles  in  Dutch  (foreign  authors  may  offar  r6sum6s  in 
their  native  languages),  critical  reviews,  compilations,  abstracts,  and  lists  of 
books  and  articles  relating  to  evolution  and  heredity.  The  first  five  numbers 
include  literature  from  Dutch,  Scandinavian,  United  States,  French,  English, 
and  German  sources. 

Journal  de  la  8oci^^  Nationale  de  Affrioulteun  de  Belgique  is  being  issued 
weekly  as  the  organ  of  this  society.  l%e  initial  number  contains  an  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  Journal,  the  constitution  of  the  new  society  and 
several  articles,  including  plans  for  rebuilding  farm  houses  and  stables.  It  is 
hoped  to  deal  especially  with  reconstruction  problems. 

The  Commonwealth  Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  of  Australia  has 
established  Science  and  Industry  as  its  monthly  organ.  The  initial  number 
contains  articles  on  Applied  Science:  What  it  Connotes,  by  Sir  Oirard  Munts; 
The  Prickly  Pear  Pest,  by  J.  B.  Cleland;  Technical  Education,  by  G.  D.  Del- 
prat;  Obligations  of  Science  to  the  Pastoral  Industry,  Freedom  for  Research, 
by  B.  J.  Bussell;  Applications  of  Veterinary  Researdi,  with  an  Examine,  by 
H.  A.  Woodruff;  Chemists  and  Industry:  Some  Points  for  Consideration,  by 
A.  C.  D.  Rivett;  Artesian  Water  Problems,  by  H,  C.  Richards;  Leaks  In  Fruit 
Containers,  by  R.  Greig-Smith;  Tick  Resistant  Cattle:  Mr.  Munro  Hull's 
Claims,  by  T.  H.  Johnson  and  Miss  M.  J.  Bancroft;  and  Sheep  Fly  Investi- 
gations. 
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Problems  and  methods  in  agricultural  research,  H.  J.  Wheeucb  (Jour, 
InduM.  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  11  (1919),  No,  11,  pp.  1056-1060), ^In  this  address, 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Ohemical  Society  In  Philadelphia 
S^tember  8,  1919,  the  author  reviews  the  early  work  in  agricultural  chemistry 
in  this  country  and  suggests  and  comments  upon  certain  present-day  problems 
io  agricultural  research  which  depend  for  their  solution  upon  chemical  investi- 
gations. 

The  examination  of  the  college  trained  chemist  for  Government  service, 
W.  J.  CJoTTOw  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  11  (1919),  No.  12,  pp,  1142- 
im),-'ThlB  paper  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  education  rating  given  on  the 
chemistry  examinations  of  the  T7.  S.  Civil  Service  CJommisslon,  together  with 
a  critidsm  of  college  chemistry  courses  as  based  upon  a  study  of  the  catalogues 
of  488  institutions  of  college  grade. 

The  hydrolysis  of  stizolobln,  the  globulin  of  the  Chinese  velvet  bean, 
Stizolobinm  niveum,  D.  B.  Jones  and  C.  O.  Johns  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  40 
(1919),  No.  2,  pp,  435-448),— The  percentage  composition  of  stizolobin,  the 
globulin  of  the  Chinese  velvet  bean  Isolated  by  Johns  and  Finks  (E.  S.  R., 
89,  p.  202),  as  detemined  by  hydrolysis  and  esterlfication  of  the  resulting 
amino  adds  is  reported  as  follows :  Glycln  1.66  per  cent,  alanln  2.41,  valln  2.88, 
leQcin  0.02,  prolln  4,  phenylalanin  8.1,  aspartic  acid  6.7,  glutamlnic  acid  14.59, 
hydroiyglntaminic  acid  2.81,  serin  0.67,  tyrosin  6.24,  cystin  1.13,  arglnin  7.14, 
liistidin  2.27,  lysln  8.51,  tryptophan  present,  and  ammonia  1.55  per  cent. 

A  method  fbr  the  determination  of  prolin  without  Involving  the  esterlfica- 
tion of  the  amino  acids  is  described.  This  consists  essentially  in  removing  the 
bases  and  mineral  acids  from  the  hydrolysis  products  of  the  protein,  extracting 
the  prolin  from  the  dry  residue  by  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  determining 
tiM  Donamino  nitrogen  in  the  solution.  The  results  obtained  by  this  method 
agreed  closely  with  each  other  and  with  the  percentage  obtained  by  the  ester 
method. 

8ome  of  the  residues  obtained  from  the  direct  determination  of  prolin  were 
examined  for  aspartic,  glutamlnic,  and  hydroxyglutamlnic  acids  by  the  method 
of  Dakin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  611).  The  yield  of  aspartic  add 
was  0J23  per  c«it  as  compared  with  5.7  obtained  by  the  ester  method,  which 
is  thought  to  indicate  that  the  percentages  of  aspartic  acid  obtained  in  previous 
hydrolyses  of  proteins  are  probably  too  low.  Hydroxyglutamlnic  acid  was  ob- 
ttSned  to  the  Axtent  of  2.81  per  cent. 
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The  authors  are  of  the  oplnioD  that  "the  method  outlined  by  Dakin  wlU 
doubtless  prove  of  great  value  In  the  further  developmait  of  methods  for  the 
direct  separation  and  determination  of  the  products  of  hydrolysis  of  proteins.** 

The  isoelectric  points  of  the  proteins  in  certain  v^^etable  Jnices,  B.  J. 
OoHN,  J.  Gboss,  and  O.  O.  Johwson  {Jour.  Gen.  Physiol,  2  (1919),  No.  t,  m. 
U&-160,  figs.  3). — With  a  view  to  obtaining  more  light  on  possible  changes  in 
the  proteins  of  vegetables  during  dehydration,  the  authors  have  made  a  stody 
of  the  isoelectric  point  of  the  proteins  of  potato,  carrot,  and  tomato  juices. 
The  Isoelectric  point,  or  the  H-lon  concentration  at  which  the  proteins  exist 
most  nearly  uncombined,  was  determined  by  the  method  of  cataphoresls.  The 
Juice  of  the  vegetable  was  placed  in  a  U-tube  between  electrodes  diarged  with 
a  potential  difference  and  the  dlrecticm  of  the  protein  migration  followed  by 
determining  the  nitrogen  in  the  arms  of  the  U-tube  and  by  heating  the  liquid 
from  the  arms  and  noting  the  appearance  of  coagulated  protein.  The  apparatus 
employed  in  the  determination  is  described  and  Illustrated. 

The  H-ion  concentration  of  the  filtered  Juice  of  the  potato  was  found  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  lO'^N,  the  Juice  containing  from  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
tuberin,  which  migrated  during  cataphoresls  to  the  anode.  The  addition  of 
acid  liberated  tuberin  at  its  isoelectric  point  at  an  H-ion  concentration  slightly 
lower  than  10"*N.  A  slight  precipitate,  the  nature  of  which  was  undetermined, 
was  formed  when  the  potato  Juice  was  made  slightly  alkaline.  The  properties 
of  carrot  Juice  were  very  similar,  except  that  the  alkaline  precipitate  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  acid  precipitate.  The  isoelectric  point  of  the  pro- 
tein was  the  same  as  that  of  tuberin.  The  protein  of  the  tomato  was  not  pres- 
ent to  any  extent  in  tomato  Juice,  owing  to  the  high  concentration  of  organic 
adds  resulting  in  an  H-ion  concentration  of  nearly  10"^,  which  is  the  isoelec- 
tric point  of  the  protein.  On  neutralizing  the  acidity  of  the  tomato,  the  protein 
dissolved  and  migrated  to  the  anode. 

The  carbohydrates  of  fresh  and  dehydrated  yesetables,  K.  Q.  Falk  {Jowr, 
Indus,  and  Engin.  CJiem.,  11  (1919),  No.  It,  p.  11SS).—A  study  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate content  and  distribution  in  fresh,  air-dehydrated,  and  vacuum-dehy- 
drated carrots,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  white  turnips  is  reported.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  process  of  dehydration  brings  about  no  change  In  the  carf>ohy> 
drate  distribution  such  as  a  breakdown  of  the  more  complex  to  the  simpler 
constituents. 

Egyptian  lettuce  oil,  E.  GmFFiTHS- Jones  (Dept.  Puh.  Health  Egypt,  BpU. 
and  Notes  Pub.  Health  Labs.,  No.  1  (1917),  pp.  -|5-5i).— Analyses  are  given  of 
several  samples  of  Egyptian  lettuce  oil  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
of  Lactuca  scariola  oleifera,  a  variety  of  the  prickly  lettuce.  It  is  said  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  oil  are  consumed  annually  In  Egsrpt,  and  the  possi- 
bility is  suggested  of  its  being  sent  to  other  countries,  either  as  an  adulterant 
of  other  oils  or  as  a  constituent  of  vegetable  margarins. 

The  oil  when  filtered  and  dried  is  of  a  clear  golden  color,  a  characteristic 
and  rather  pleasant  taste,  and  a  slight  odor.  Of  the  Ox  samples  examined 
there  was  very  little  variation  in  the  constants  obtained  with  the  exception  of 
the  addlty,  which  was  low  in  the  oil  obtained  from  freshly  gathered  seeds  and 
high  in  the  other  samples.  The  constants  of  a  sample  of  oil  expressed  from 
seeds  purchased  In  the  native  bazaar  are  as  follows:  Oil  content  of  seeds 
(petroleum  ether  extract)  86 J3  per  cent,  refractive  index  at  40*  O.  1.469,  q;)e- 
clflc  gravity  at  IM""  0.  0.9334,  lodln  number  (Hfibl)  122,  saponification  number 
190.6,  acidity  number  8.5,  Reichert  Meissl  number  0.8,  Polenske  nxmiber  0.2, 
acetyl  number  26.5,  unsaponifiable  matter  0.5»  and  Bfaumen6  number  92.5. 

The  proteolytic  activity  of  pancreatic  mnylase  preparations,  H.  O.  SBBh 
MAR  and  D.  B.  Neun  (Jour.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  41  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  1855- 
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IMy.—Thia  paper  reports  the  results  of  a  further  study  of  the  relationship 
between  the  amylolytic  and  proteolytic  actiylties  of  purified  pancreatic  amylase 
I»r^)erati(«s,  which  has  been  previously  pointed  out  by  the  authors  (B.  S.  R., 
88,  p.  6G0).  The  usual  methods  of  purifying  the  enzym  were  employed,  with  the 
exception  that  fdr  the  usual  final  precipitation  with  1:1  alcohol-ether  a  2:1 
miztare  of  alcohol  and  ether  was  used,  the  product  thus  obtained  being  called 
predpltate  A,  after  which  a  second  precipitate  B  was  obtained  by  adding  more 
edier.  Precipitate  A  was  separated  by  centrifugal  force,  the  centrifuge  being 
cooled  with  liquid  air,  and  precipitate  B,  by  filtration  after  the  addition  to  the 
solution  decanted  from  the  precipitate  A  of  an  amount  of  ether  equal  to  half 
its  Tolume. 

The  amylolytic  activity  of  precipitate  A  was  lower,  and  the  proteolytic 
activity  higher,  than  the  corresponding  activities  of  B.  Of  the  total  enzymic  ac- 
tivity of  the  pancreatic  powder  employed,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  proteoljrtlc 
than  of  the  amylolytic  power  was  recovered.  This  loss  of  amylolytic  activity 
is  attributed  partly  to  the  extra  manipulation,  amylolytic  activity  having  a 
tendoicy  to  deteriorate  more  rapidly  than  proteolytic. 

The  fbcts  observed  **  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  amylolytic  and  proteolytic 
activities  may  in  ^is  case  be  the  characteristic  prop^ties  of  interrelated  sub- 
stances or  may  conceivably  be  two  properties  of  the  same  substance,  analogous 
to  the  finding  of  Wells  and  Osborne  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  680)  that  a  single  isolated 
protein  (hordein  or  gliadin)  may  contain  more  than  one  antigenic  radical. 

The  chemical  identification  of  thyroxin,  n,  B.  O.  Kendall  and  A.  B. 
OsTEEBEBo  (Jour.  Biol  Cfiem,,  40  (1919) ,  No,  t,  pp.  265-SS4,  figs,  5^).— This 
paper  reports  a  detailed  study  of  the  constitution  of  thyroxin,  the  isolation  of 
which  from  the  thyroid  gland  was  reported  in  the  first  paper  of  the  series 
(E.  6.  R.,  41,  p.  409).  The  most  important  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  substance  are  discussed,  and  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  many  crystalline 
forms  it  assumes  under  differ^it  conditions  and  of  some  of  the  salts  formed 
with  metals  and  with  adds.  The  structural  formula  of  thyroxin  has  been  estab- 
Hfliied  as  4,  5,  6,  trihydro,  —  4,  6,  6,  trilodo,  —  2  oxy,  —  beta  indolpropionic  acid. 

lafluence  of  aspartic  add  and  asparagin  npon  the  enzymic  hydrolysis 
of  starch,  H.  O.  Sherman  and  P.  Walker  (Jour,  Atner,  Chem.  8oo.,  41  (1919), 
yo.  11,  pp.  1866-187^. — ^The  conflicting  results  obtained  by  various  workers  as 
to  the  effect  of  amino  acids  upon  amylase  activity  are  reviewed  briefly,  and  the 
first  of  a  series  of  expMments  are  reported  which  are  planned  to  include  a 
systematic  study  of  the  influence  of  various  amino  acids  upon  the  action  of 
several  amylases  in  purified  as  well  as  in  their  natural  or  commercial  forms. 
The  results  obtained  are  sununarized  as  follows : 

"The  action  of  saliva,  pancreatln,  and  purified  pancreatic  amylase  on  alkali- 
washed  potato,  wheat,  maize,  and  rice  starches,  and  on  Lintner  'soluble' 
starch  was  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of  boiled,  neutralized 
water-extract  of  potato,  while  the  action  of  the  vegetable  amylases  tested  was 
not  influenced  by  the  addition  of  the  potato  extract  The  addition  of  neu- 
tralized aspartic  acid  or  asparagin  accelerated  the  action  of  saliva,  pancreatln, 
and  purified  pancreatic  and  malt  amylases.  Olear  evidence  of  activation  was 
not  obtained  in  the  case  of  malt  extract  or  the  preparations  made  from  Aiper- 
Ifilut  myzw.  The  addition  of  both  sodium  aspartate  and  asparagin  to  the 
same  digestion  mixture  produces  practically  the  same  activation  as  does  one  of 
these  substances  alone.  Thus  the  activating  effects  of  these  substances  are  in- 
terchangeable rather  than  additive." 

In  conclusion  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  specificity  of  this  activation, 
aod  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  due  to  change  in  H-ion  concentration  nor 
Qkerely  to  a  more  favorable  concentration  of  electrolyte. 
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Contributloii  to  the  biochemistrj  of  the  soy  beaii  ettrnfuk  (nroAae) «  D.  H. 
WE8TBB  iChem,  Weekbl,  16  (19J9),  No.  47,  pp.  /4fe-i454).— Data  on  the  effect 
of  yarioos  factors  on  the  determination  of  urea  by  the  extract  of  soy  beans 
are  reported  and  summarised  as  follows: 

The  strength  of  the  ensym,  unless  very  dilute,  has  no  effect  upon  the  reactioD. 
In  all  cases  the  amount  of  ammonium  carbonate  formed  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  urea,  thus  indicating  that  the  reaction  products  have  no  harmful 
effect  upon  the  ensym.  The  urea  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared,  bat 
the  urease  solution  does  not  alter  on  standing.  Urease  can  be  as  readily 
extracted  by  a  50  per  cent  glycerin  solution  as  by  water.  An  extract  of  jack 
beans  acts  in  most  respects  like  soy  bean  extract 

The  combinatioii  of  ensym  and  substrate. — 1«  A  method  for  the  quanti- 
tatlTe  deiermlnatloii  of  pepsin. — ^11,  The  effect  of  the  hydrog«i-ioii  conoen- 
tratioii«  J.  H.  Nobthbqp  {Jour.  Oen.  PhytioL,  B  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  llS-ltZ,  U^ 
3). — A  quantitative  method  for  the  determination  of  pepsin  is  described  which 
depends  upon  the  change  in  conductivity  during  the  digestion  of  egg  albumin 
by  pepsin,  the  time  necessary  to  cause  any  given  change  being  inversely  pro- 
pcMtional  to  the  amount  of  pepsin  present  By  the  use  of  this  method  the 
author  has  determined  the  amount  of  pepsin  removed  from  solution  by  dif* 
ferent  substances,  the  effect  of  size  of  particles  of  egg  albumin  coagulated, 
dried,  and  ground,  and  the  effect  of  the  H-ion  concentration. 

The  amount  of  pepsin  removed  from  solution  by  a  given  weight  of  substrate 
was  found  to  be  independent  of  the  sixe  of  the  particles  of  the  substrate.  The 
optimum  sone  of  H-ion  concentration  for  the  combination  of  enzym  and  sub- 
strate was  found  to  correspond  to  the  optimum  for  digestion.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  quantity  of  ionized  protein  present  determines  the  amount  of  pepsin 
which  combines  with  the  protein,  and  hence  determines  the  rate  of  digestion. 

The  sensitiveness  of  living  yeast  to  hydrogen-  and  hydroxyl-ion  con- 
centration, H.  VON  EuLEB  and  F.  Embebo  (Ztschr.  BioU,  69  (1919),  No.  8-9,  pp. 
349-^4,  figs.  6). — A  study  of  bottom  yeast  is  r^>orted,  which  indicates  that  the 
sensitiveness  to  add  and  alkali  of  the  process  of  inversion  by  the  living  yeast 
cell  is  similar  to  that  of  the  isolated  ^izym,  thus  suggesting  that  the  enzym 
exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  celL  By  altering  the  H4on  concentration  of  the 
yeast  (pH  8.5-6.8  and  6.6-7.2),  the  Inverting  action  was  litde  affected,  but 
appreciable  changes  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  in  the  composition  of  the  yeast 
cells  were  noted. 

Strengthening  of  catalase  action  in  yeast  cells,  H.  von  Euleb  and  R.  Bux 
(Hoppe-Beyler^t  Ztschr.  Physiol.  Chem.,  106  (1919),  No.  S-4*  PP-  83-114,  fkf^- 
t), — ^Essentially  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  400). 

Yeast  growth  and  alcoholic  fermentation  by  living  yeast,  A.  Si^tob 
(Jour.  Boo.  Chem.  Indus.,  38  (1919) ^  No.  20,  pp.  391R,  392R,  fig.  i).— The  author 
discusses,  with  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  the  main  factors 
which  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  yeast  and  the  rate  of  fermentation  at 
different  stages  of  the  reaction. 

Some  experiments  conducted  with  pure  cultures  of  bread  yeast,  W.  F. 
Hknubsison  (Tmns.  Amer.  Micros.  8oc.,  38  (1919),  No.  3,  pp.  221-228,  pU.  2).— 
Studies  of  the  growth  of  conunerdal  **  Yeast  Foam  *'  under  varying  conditions 
are  rep<N*ted,  from  which  the  condu^ons  are  drawn  that  glucose  and  levulose 
cause  yeast  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  with  a  more  rapid  production  of 
carbon  dioxid  than  any  of  the  other  conunon  sugars,  that  yeast  grows  better 
under  aerobic  than  anaerobic  conditions,  and  that  a  solid  medium  may  alter 
the  morphological  characters  of  the  individual  yeast  cells  by  a  tendency  to 
localise  the  food  supply. 
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Ptorm  c^nene,  n,  III«  H.  A.  LtTBS  and  R.  O.  Young  (Jomr.  In4u$,  and  Bngin. 
Chem^  11  (1919),  No8.  B,  pp.  46S,  466;  It,  pp.  ii5a-li5^).— The  first  of  these 
papers  deals  with  the  utilization  of  cymene  for  the  pr^>aratlon  of  photographic 
developers,  by  H.  A.  Lubs;  the  second  with  the  preparation  of  2-chloro-5, 
6-dlnitrocymene,  by  H.  A.  Lnbs  and  R.  O.  Young. 

PhtbaUc  anhydrid,  U,  m,  K.  P.  Monbob  (Jow.  InSui.  and  Engin.  Ohm^ 
11  (1919),  No,  It,  pp.  1116-lltO,  flffs.  4).— The  first  of  these  papers  deals  with 
the  mating  point  of  pure  phthaUc  anhydrid  and  the  system  phthalic  anhydrid- 
phthalic  add ;  the  second  with  the  system  naphthalin-phthalic  anhydrid. 

The  chemistrjr  of  Bvrgimdy  mixtures,  R.  L.  Mono  and  O.  Hebeblsin 
(J<mr.  Chem.  8oe.  iLcndon'\,  115  (1919),  No.  BSt,  pp.  908-9tt,  pU  1,  Hob.  t; 
%h%.  Is  Nature  [London'\,  104  (1919),  No.  t604,  p.  82). — This  paper  consists  of  the 
resolts  of  an  investigation  of  the  chemical  reaction  taking  place  when  sodinm 
caibonate  and  copper  sulphate  are  mixed  in  solution,  as  in  Burgundy  mixtures. 
The  autiiors  conclude  that  "  the  chemistry  of  Burgundy  mixture  is  of  a  much 
more  complex  nature  than  preyiously  suspected." 

Ohendcals  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  during  the  war,  H.  B. 
Buc  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  11  (1919),  No.  It,  pp.  II40,  ii^l).— The 
author  reports  that  during  the  last  four  years  about  1,806  shipments  of  chem- 
icils  from  a  large  number  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  were  tested  at  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  general  results 
of  the  tests  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  The  standard  adds,  ammonia,  alkali  salts  and  alkali,  and  most  of  the  or- 
ganic solvents  are  generally  satisfactory.  The  soluble  salts,  other  than  alkali 
salts,  are  generally  acceptable,  but  are  seldom  of  a  high  degree  of  purityi 
C^tain  organic  solvoits  and  solids  are  either  unobtainable  or  unsatisfactory. 
The  insoluble  products  are  generally  unfit  for  use  In  analytical  work," 

A  nitrogen  generator  for  laboratory  use,  W.  L.  Badqeb  (Jour.  Indus,  and 
Bngin.  Chem.,  11  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  105t,  105S,  fig.  1). — ^A  simple  apparatus  is 
described  by  means  of  which  nitrogen  can  be  generated  by  the  use  of  copper 
and  an  anmionlacal  solution  of  ammonium  chlorid. 

A  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  T.  Abnd  (Ztschr,  Angew.  Chem.,  SO  (1917),  No.  5S,  1.  AufsatzieU, 
pp.  ie9-'l'tt). — Several  methods  for  determining  nitrogen  in  nitrates  and  nitrites 
are  discussed,  and  a  new  method  is  described  as  follows : 

Place  250  cc.  of  the  solution  containing  about  0.5  gm.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
or  nitrite  in  a  distilling  fiask,  add  5  cc.  of  20  per  cent  magnesium  dilorid  solu- 
tion and  8  gm.  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  60  per  cent  of  copper  and  40  per  cent 
of  magnesium,  and  distill  at  once,  collecting  from  200  to  250  cc.  in  standard 
add. 

Ob  the  relative  accnracy  of  colorimetric  and  titrlmetric  procedares  for 
detemdnlng  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  E.  R.  Aixxn  and  B.  S.  Davisson  (Jour. 
BioL  Chem.,  40  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  183-197).— The  relative  accuracy  of  the  colori- 
metric method  of  Folln  and  Farmer  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  508)  and  the  titrlmetric 
inethod  of  Mitscherllch,  Herz,  and  Merres  (E.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  208)  for  determining 
nitrogen  as  ammonia  was  studied  by  calculating  the  probable  errors  in  the  two 
methods  as  determined  for  a  series  of  results  obtained  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions. 

The  error  in  the  colorimetric  method  was  found  to  increase  with  increasing 
amoonts  of  nitrogen,  and  to  be  due  in  part  to  error  in  measurement  and  In 
part  to  differences  in  the  amounts  of  color  produced  by  the  reagent  under  the 
conditions  of  the  determinations.  In  the  titration  method  the  principal  errors 
are  due  to  distillation  and  titration. 
168658*^20 a 
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The  paper  also  indiides  directions  for  the  preparatioii,  preserration,  and  use 
of  N/50  acid  for  the  tLtrimetric  procedure  and  a  discussion  of  advantages  at 
this  procedure  over  tlie  colorimetric  other  than  those  brought  out  in  the  ex- 
perimental data  presented. 

The  esttmatlon  of  ejmaogen  compouiids  in  concentrated  anuneiiia 
liquor. — U^  The  estimaticMi  of  thiocarb<Muite,  P.  E.  Spapcicann  and  H.  Wood 
(Jour.  Soo.  Chem.  Indus.,  S8  (1919),  No.  20,  pp.  369T,  S70T).^The  method  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  113)  has  been  extended  to  include  the  determina- 
tion of  thiocarbonate,  which  is  usually  present  in  ammonia  liquor.  It  was 
found  that  digestion  for  45  minutes  at  from  70  to  75*  O.  will  convert  tllioca^ 
bonate  completely  into  thiocyanate  without  affecting  the  cyanid,  and  that  di- 
gestion with  ammonium  polysulphid  at  from  30  to  85**  will  convert  cyanid  to 
thiocyanate  in  half  an  hour  without  attacking  thiocarbonate. 

For  the  complete  determination,  separate  quantities  of  25  cc.  of  liquor  are 
taken  for  each  estimation.  In  determining  the  thiocyanate  as  such,  the  liqw^ 
should  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  during  acidification*  For  cyanid  and  thio- 
cyanate the  liquid  is  digested  at  30"*  for  half  an  hour  with  an  excess  of  am- 
monium polysulphid,  and  for  thiocarbonate  and  thiocyanate  the  liquid  is  di- 
luted with  15  cc  of  water,  10  cc.  of  strong  anmaonia  is  added,  and  digesticm  at 
75*  continued  for  45  minutes. 

The  sensitiveness  of  some  cyanid  reactions,  J.  B.  Ekelet  and  L  G.  Mact 
(Proc.  Colo.  8ci.  Soc,  11  {1919),  pp.  269-^4,  fig.  i).— A  study  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  some  cyanid  reactions  is  reported  with  the  following  results : 

The  Prussian  blue  test  upon  potassium  cyanid  solutions  direct  was  found  to 
be  sensitive  to  a  dilution  of  1 :  70,000  as  KCN,  corresponding  to  a  dilution  of 
about  1 :  170,000  for  HON  in  the  original  solution,  and  upon  the  distillate  from 
potassium  cyanid  solutions  after  acidification  with  tartaric  add  was  sensitive 
to  a  dilution  of  1 :  700,000  as  KCN,  corresponding  to  1 : 1,700,000  as  HON;  the 
hanging  drop  method  with  silver  nitrate  was  sensitive  to  a  dilution  of 
1 : 8,000.000  as  KCN,  or  about  1 :  19,000,000  as  HON ;  the  Sch5nbein  test  was 
sensitive  to  a  dilution  of  1 :  18,000,000  hi  tiie  Ught  and  1 :  23,000,000  in  the  darlE 
as  KCN  and  of  1 :  43,000,000  in  the  light  and  1 :  55,000,000  in  the  dark  as  HON. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  "  the  Schdnbeln  test  should,  therefore,  be  car- 
ried out  in  closed  vessels  in  the  dark  to  get  trustworthy  results,  and  only  in 
extreme  dilutions  does  it  indicate  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  exclude 
the  presence  of  other  substances  which  are  known  to  respond  at  high  con- 
centrations.*' 

The  microtltration  of  arsenic,  H.  H.  Gbeeit  {Rpts.  Dir.  Vet.  Research, 
Union  8o.  Africa,  5-6  {1918),  pp.  541-S50,  fig.  i)'.— The  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accurate  results  in  the  determination  of  small  amounts  of  arsenic  in  i^siologi- 
cal  material  is  discussed,  and  a  mlcrotitration  method  is  described  which  is 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  more  reliable  and  more  rapid  than  the  ordinary 
colorimetric  determinations  and  to  require  very  littie  personal  attention. 

In  the  method  described  the  arsenic  is  liberated  as  arsine,  collected  in  dilate 
silver  nitrate,  and  the  arsenious  oxid  formed  titrated  directly  with  N/495 
iodin  (1  cc=0.1  mg.  AssOa)  after  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  and  suffldent 
potassium  iodid  to  keep  all  excess  of  silver  salt  in  solution.  The  apparatus 
required  is  simple,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  hydrogen  generator  connected  in 
series  with  three  test  tubes  containing  silver  nitrate,  the  first  in  concentration 
of  between  N/20  and  N/100  according  to  the  amount  of  arsenic  expected,  the 
second  in  a  more  dilute  solution,  and  the  third  more  concentrated  to  serve  as 
a  check  on  possible  loss  of  arsine  by  too  rapid  evolution  of  gas  from  the  gen- 
erator.   The  titration,  after  from  20  to  40  minutes*  vigorous  passage  of  the 
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eu^  Is  carried  out  by  washing  the  first  two  tubes  into  a  small  flank  with  a  few 
cable  centiiiieters  of  water  and  ignoring,  usually,  the  third  tube. 

Data  are  giyeo  showing  a  recorery  of  96  per  cent  with  1  mg.  of  arsenic  and 
of  95  per  cent  with  0.1  mg.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  working  with  physiologic 
material,  by  using  a  correction  curve  a  degree  of  accuracy  within  ±  5  per  cent 
nii^  be  obtained  on  all  qnantidet  above  0.1  mg.  and  within  ±  10  per  cent  for  as 
■Ball  amounts  as  0.05  mg. 

A  mtm  tiCratioii  method  for  the  determinatloii  of  hydrogen  snlphid  In 
sewage,  W.  Mabzahn  {Hyg.  Rundschau,  29  (1919),  No.  16,  pp.  557-560,  jig. 
i).— The  method  described  consists  essentially  In  distilling  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phid  into  a  solution  of  calcium  acetate,  converting  the  cadmium  sulphid  into 
«dmlnm  lodid  by  the  action  of  iodin,  and  titrating  the  excess  of  iodin  with 
sodium  thiosulphate. 

The  vse  of  nickel  crucibles  for  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith  fusion  in  deter- 
Miatng  soil  potassivm,  S.  S.  Walkeb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  11 
{i$19).  No,  It,  pp.  11S9,  1140).— The  feasibility  of  substituting  nickel  crucibles 
for  platinmn  ones  in  fusing  soils  for  total  potassium  by  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith 
loetiiod  was  studied  at  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Stations  by  means  of  dupli- 
cate fusions  made  on  a  number  of  soils,  using  a  platinum  crucible  for  one  dupli- 
cate and  a  nickel  crucible  for  the  other.  No  appreciable  difference  in  the 
weights  of  the  potassium  platinic  chlorid  was  obtained  in  the  duplicate  determi- 
natlmis,  but  the  nickel  crucibles  were  found  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  the 
plattaium,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  decidedly  attacked  by  the  fusion  mix- 
tve  with  the  result  that  the  inner  surfftce  soon  becomes  rough  and  pitted, 
BMddng  it  somewhat  difficult  to  remove  the  mass. 

The  graTlmetric  determinatioB  of  sulphate  as  barium  snlpliate,  J.  M. 
KoLTHOTF  and  B.  H.  Togelenzano  (Ztschr,  Analyt.  Chem.,  58  {1919),  No.  2,  pp. 
4W9).— Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  205). 

Vat  extraction  apparatus,  J.  M.  Pickxl  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  11 
{1919),  No.  11,  pp.  105S-1065,  figs.  5).— The  advantages  claimed  for  the  fat  ex- 
traction apparatus  described  and  Illustrated  in  this  paper  are  that  20  ex- 
tractions can  he  made  simultaneously  on  one  electric  heater  4.6  by  24  in.; 
tliat  only  about  15  cc  of  ether,  one-third  to  one-half  of  which  is  recovered  for 
flitnre  use,  is  required  for  each  extraction,  and  that  the  ether  is  distilled  off 
from  tiie  extract  and  recovered  by  merely  giving  the  condenser  a  slight  turn 
eo  its  axis,  thus  involving  no  interruption  of  the  distillation  and  no  less  of 
ether. 

The  preservatioii  of  milk  for  chemical  analysis,  L.  S.  Palmeb  and  L.  H. 
GoQUDOB  (Missawri  8ta.  Research  Bui.  Si  {1919),  pp.  5-51).— This  bulletin  re- 
ports a  detailed  study  of  the  effect  of  various  factors  upon  the  preservation  of 
Bi&  for  chemical  analysis.  Including  kind  and  amount  of  preservative,  the 
tenperatare  of  preservation,  the  development  of  bacteria  before  adding  the 
preservative,  the  amount  of  air  in  c<mtact  with  the  milk,  the  relative  import- 
anoe  of  bacteria  and  enzyms  in  causing  decomposition,  and  the  minimum  quan- 
tity of  the  best  preservative  to  use. 

Of  the  preservatives  tested — ftnrmaklehyde,  mercuric  eWorld,  potassium  di- 
dnoaate,  co^wr  sulphate,  thjrmol,  and  toluene — ^formaldehyde  proved  to  be  the 
BMMt  effective  as  cAiown  by  the  least  alteration  in  the  constituents  of  the  milk. 
The  effect  of  ttie  other  factors  studied  is  presented  in  analytical  data,  a  study 
of  which  has  led  the  author  to  recommend  the  following  procedure  as  satis- 
futory  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  c<m8tituents  of  milk  for  a  period  of  sev- 
eral weeka. 
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"  Mix  the  sample  thoroughly  ae  soon  as  drawn ;  meaaore  carnally  one  liter 
and  add  between  1.5  and  2  cc  of  formalin  (containing  at^roximately  40  per 
cent  formaldehyde) ;  place  a  suitable  portion  in  a  bottle,  inreferably  a  g^an- 
stoppered  one,  filling  the  bottle  about  nine-tenths  fuU ;  cool  at  once  to  8-10*0. 
or  lower,  and  maintain  at  that  temperature  until  ready  for  analysis.*' 

The  heat  coagulation  of  milk«  H.  H.  Sommcb  and  E.  Bw  Hast  {Jow.  BkIL 
Chem.,  40  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1S7-151),—A  study  of  possible  f^kctors  Inflw^nring 
the  heat  coagulation  of  differ^it  milk  samples  is  reported  and  summarised  ss 
follows : 

"  The  main  factor  In  the  heat  coagulation  of  fresh  milk  is  the  compositien 
of  the  milk  salt&  Apparently  casein  requires  a  definite  optimum  calcium  con- 
tent for  Its  maximum  stability.  The  calcium  content  of  casein  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  magnesium,  citrates,  and  phosphates  present 

"In  fresh  milk  there  is  no  relation  between  tltiatable  acidity  and  heat 
coagulation.  Add  fermentation  in  milk  lowers  the  coagulating  point  b7  diang- 
ing  the  reaction  and  by  lowering  the  citric  acid  content  However,  the  titrat- 
able  acidUy  of  fresh  milk  samples  varies  so  wld^  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  extent  of  acid  fermentation  by  titration.  Therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  the  acidity  of  milk  as  a  criterion  of  coagulability. 

"  Difference  in  concentration  accounts  partly  for  the  difference  in  coagula- 
tion of  fresh  milk  samples.  H-ion  concentration  is  not  the  determining  factor 
in  fresh  milk  coagulation.  It  is  nevertheless  a  factor  in  fteah  milks,  and  in 
commercial  milks  it  may  become  an  important  factor." 

Potential  acidity  of  milk  and  a  standard  method  for  its  deternrinatlo»t 
R.  W.  Tebbt  {Jour.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  8  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  688-^7,  figs,  f ).— 
Data  are  given  to  show  that  the  acidity  of  milk  as  determined  by  titration  with 
N/10  NaOH  is  not  proportionately  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  determined  by  the  author  to  be  due  to  the  greater  hy- 
drolysis in  dilute  solution  of  the  tertiary  calcium  phoe9)hate  precipitated  dur- 
ing the  titration.  The  method  of  Van  Slyke  and  Bosworth  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p. 
606)  for  determining  milk  acidity  by  precipitating  the  calcium  salts  with 
neutral  potassium  oxalate  is,  in  consequence,  considered  to  give  incorrect  re- 
sults in  that  the  factor  of  soluble  or  suspended  calcium  salts  is  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  author  disagrees  with  the  deductions  of  Olark  (B.  S.  B.,  88,  p.  168)  on 
the  inadvisablllty  of  adding  lime  water  to  cows*  milk  in  modifiM^ttlons  for 
Infant  feeding,  and  proposes  the  following  theory  regarding  milk  coagulation 
and  its  adulteration  by  alkalis: 

"The  hydrogen-ion  conoentratikm  of  milk  or  milk  mixtures  may,  to  a 
limited  extent,  influence  the  velocity  of  the  function  of  reonin — that  is,  the 
conversion  of  caselnogen  to  paracasein — but  this  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  conversion  of  paracasein  to  calcium  paracaseinate  (true  milk  cords). 
The  velocity  of  this  change  is  a  function  of  potential  calcium  ionisation«  and 
potential  calcium  ionization  is  a  function  of  potential  acidity.  Up<A  the  rate 
of  formation  of  the  calcium  paracaseinate  depends  its  i^sical  condition;  (he 
more  rapidly  it  is  formed,  the  more  tough,  impenetrable,  and  indigestlbie  it  is. 
By  the  proper  reduction  of  potential  acidity,  the  curd  (calcium  paracaseinate) 
of  cows'  milk  is  precipitated  in  a  physical  condition  resembling  tito  curd  of 
human  milk— soft,  flocculent,  and  readily  digestiiae.  This  is  tbe  desideratum 
in  adding  alkalis  to  cows'  milk  in  artificial  feeding.** 

A  method,  which  if  followed  in  detail  is  considered  by  the  author  to  give 
accurate  results  for  the  potential  acidity  of  milk,  is  outlined  as  follows : 

Pipette  10  cc.  of  milk  into  a  100  cc.  Erlenmeyer  flask,  add  5  drops  of  a 
1  per  cent  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein,  and  titrate  with  NAO  NaOH 
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to  die  first  noticeable  plDk  tint  that  is  permanent  for  one  minute.  One  cc  of 
NAO  NaOH  represents  10*  of  acidity.  The  titration  should  be  performed  only 
in  daylight,  and  no  water  should  be  added  before  or  during  the  titration. 

Oontribatloii  to  the  study  of  methods  of  determining  added  water  in 
mllkf  J.  GoiDAN,  JB.  {Arm,  Chim.  Analyt,,  2.  ser.,  1  (1919),  No.  t,  pp.  34^^45, 
$§.  i).— This  paper,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Q.  P^gurier,  reports  a 
study  of  Tarlous  methods  of  determining  added  water  in  milk.  As  a  result 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  simplified  molecular  coefficient  of  Mathieu  and 
FeiT6  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  208)  gives  the  best  indication  of  the  addition  of  water 
to  milk. 

A  method  for  the  preliminary  detection  of  abnormal  milk  based  on  the 
hydrogen-ion  concentration,  J.  C.  Bakeb  and  L.  L.  Van  Sltks  {Jour.  Biol. 
Chem.,  40  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  357-S71). — The  method,  which  has  been  developed 
at  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station,  Is  based  upon  the  use  of  brom- 
cresol  purple,  previously  suggested  by  Clark  and  Lubs  as  a  substitute  for 
litmus  for  use  in  milk  cultures  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  686). 

The  application  of  this  indicator  to  the  preliminary  detection  of  abnormal 
milks  consists  in  adding  to  one  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  dye  3  cc 
of  milk  and  then  observing  the  color.  In  average  milks  that  are  normal  in 
character  the  color  produced  is  bluish  gray.  If  the  color  differs  appreciably 
from  this,  there  is  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  milk  is  not  normal  "The 
color  given  by  different  milks  may  be  lighter  or  darker,  ranging  from  a  bright 
yeDow  at  one  extreme  to  a  deep  blue  at  the  other.  The  color  is  made  lighter 
by  adds,  acid  salts,  formaldehyde  solution,  and  also  by  heating  above  the  usual 
point  of  pasteurization.  The  color  becomes  deeper  blue  in  the  case  of  milk 
from  diseased  udders,  watered  milk,  skimmed  mil]^,  and  milk  containing  added 
alkali  or  an  alkaline  salt." 

Attention  is  called  to  some  conditions  which  modify  the  characteristic  color 
given  by  brom-cresol  purple  with  normal  milk.  The  presence  of  extra  fat  (5  per 
cent  or  more)  gives  an  appreciably  lighter  color  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
market  milk  containing  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  fat  Skim  milk  gives  a 
darker  color  than  the  same  milk  before  the  removal  of  fat  The  decided 
yellow  color  of  the  milk  produced  by  cows  at  fresh  pasture  modifies  the  color 
reaction  with  brom-cresol  purple. 

Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  operation  of  this  method  and  the  re- 
ndts  are  reported  of  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  examination  of  570 
samples  of  market  milk. 

The  authors  state  in  conclusion  that  "the  application  of  the  brom-cresol 
purple  test  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  final,  but  only  as  preliminary  and  sug- 
gestive. Its  chief  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  properly  used,  it 
wOl  greatly  minimize  the  work  involved  in  official  milk  inspection,  because  it 
will  point  in  most  cases  directly  to  the  milks  that  are  abnormal  and,  therefore, 
indicate  which  samples  need  further  detailed  work  to  confirm  or  disprove  the 
SQqrtdon  aroused  by  the  result  of  the  preliminary  test" 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  keeping  quality  of  milk,  J.  0. 
Baker  and  L.  L.  Van  Sltkb  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  40  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  575- 
W8).--The  brom-cresol  purple  test  noted  above  has  been  applied  to  measure 
qoantltatively  and  relatively  the  keeping  quality  of  milk.  The  technique  of  the 
loethod  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the  pipettes  and  test  tubes  used 
tie  sterilized  before  sampling  the  milk  and  that  the  samples  are  incubated  for 
t  given  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  18  to  20*  0.  The  milk  is  examined  for 
dttnges  of  color  at  24-hour  Intervals.  The  main  factor  shown  by  the  test  In 
ngard  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  milk  is  the  developuieut  of  acidity,  four 
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stages  of  progress  being  distinguishable  from  the  grayish  bine  of  normal  milk 
to  the  final  clear  yellow  of  sour  milk.  A  comparison  of  this  test  with  the 
bacterial  count  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  market  milk,  both  raw  and 
pasteurized,  is  rei)orted,  indicating  that  in  general  large  numbers  of  bacteria 
and  increase  of  acidity  are  in  fair  correlation. 

The  test  as  applied  also  indicates  other  factors  related  to  keei^g  quality, 
such  as  digestion,  gas,  alkali  production,  and  abnormal  odor  and  taste. 

Some  experiments  on  the  differentiation  of  cow  and  buffalo  milk«  0. 
Todd  {Dept.  Pub,  Health  Egypty  RpU.  and  Notes  Pub,  Health  Labs.,  No.  1 
(1917),  pp.  25-21), — It  has  been  found  possible  to  differentiate  cow's  milk 
from  buffalo  milk  by  means  of  a  precipitin  reaction.  The  immunization  of  a 
cow  with  buffalo  milk  gives  rise  to  precipitins  for  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  and 
cow  and  to  a  less  extent  for  that  of  the  goat.  By  treatment  of  this  immune 
serum  with  cow's  milk  the  precipitins  for  the  cow  and  goat  may  be  removed, 
leaving  the  serum  specific  for  buffalo  milk. 

Attempts  to  render  the  immune  serum  specific  for  the  cow  by  treatment  with 
buffalo  milk  were  not  successful,  as  this  removed  the  precipitins  for  both  ani- 
mals. Immunization  of  the  buffalo  with  cow*s  milk  was  also  unsuccessful, 
as  the  amount  of  precipitin  formed  was  excessively  small. 

Rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  moisture  in  margarins,  L.  Fbank 
{Chem,  Ztg.,  4S  (1919),  No.  65,  pp.  S14,  S15,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  IS  (1919), 
No.  22,  p.  2937). — The  author  employs  for  the  rapid  determination  of  moisture 
in  butter  and  margarins  a  balance  similar  to  the  Westphal  balance,  with  which 
readings  are  taken  of  the  melted  sample  before  and  after  the  moisture  has  been 
driven  off  by  careful  heating.  The  method  is  said  to  give  slightly  higher 
results  than  the  ordinary  gravimetric  method. 

The  action  of  furfurol  and  dextrose  on  amino  acids  and  protein  hydroly- 
sates,  C.  T.  Dowkll  and  P.  Menaul  (Jour,  Biol  Chem.,  40  (1919),  No.  1,  pp. 
181-186). — A  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Van  Slyke 
method  of  protein  analysis  as  applied  to  feedstuffis  is  reported  from  the  Okla- 
homa Experiment  Station  in  a  study  of  the  action  of  furfurol  and  dextrose  on 
certain  amino  acids  and  on  protein  hydrolysates  representing  both  basic  adds 
and  nonamino  acida 

Glycin  did  not  react  with  furfurol,  but  a  decrease  In  amino  nitrogen  was 
obtained  when  furfurol  was  boiled  with  ty rosin  and  cystin  and  with  the  hydro- 
lysates of  shrimp,  casein,  wool,  and  salmon.  The  greatest  decrease  in  amino 
nitrogen  was  obtained  when  the  reaction  took  place  in  a  neutral  or  slightly 
acid  medium.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  boiling  dextrose  with  protein 
hydrolysates  in  slightly  acid  solution.  A  loss  of  amino  nitrogen  also  resulted 
when  casein  hydrolysates  were  boiled  in  20  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  for  15 
hours  in  the  presence  of  arabinose,  gum  arable,  starch,  and  cellulose. 

The  authors  condude  that  the  method  proposed  by  Eckstein  and  Qrindley 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  510)  for  the  analysis  of  feedstuffs  by  the  Van  Slyke  method 
would  lead  to  low  results. 

The  determination  of  carbon  monoxid  in  blood,  D.  D.  Van  Sltke  and 
H.  A.  Salvesen  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  40  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  108-107)  .—The  method 
described  consists  briefly  in  setting  free  the  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxid  in 
the  blood  by  the  addition  of  ferricyanid,  removing  both  gases  with  the  help 
of  a  Torricellian  vacuum  in  the  Van  Slyke  apparatus  for  blood  gas  analysis, 
absorbing  the  oxygen  by  alkaline  pyrogallate,  and  measuring  the  volume  of 
residual  carbon  monoxid  directly  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  determination  of  blood  volume  by  the  carbon  monoxid  methods 
H.  A.  Salvesen   (Jour.  Biol.  Cheni.,  40  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  109-125,  figs.  2).— 
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Tlie  method  deBCiibed  in  the  iMiper  noted  above  has  been  applied  with  roccess 
to  determinatioDs  of  the  blood  volume  by  the  cart>on  monozid  method  in  14 
nbblts  and  6  normal  men.  ^ 

A  note  on  the  determinaUos  of  cataUae  in  blood*  M.  Bodanbkt  (Jour. 
BtoL  Chem.,  40  il919).  No.  1,  pp.  irt-lSO,  fig:  f).— The  author  points  out  as 
one  of  the  sources  of  error  In  catalase  determinations,  variations  in  the  H-ion 
ooocentration  of  the  hydrogen  peroxid  employed,  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
iacreasing  as  the  acidity  of  the  hydrogen  pa:ozid  is  decreased  and  becoming 
greatest  whoi  the  solution  is  slightly  alkaline. 

A  microsaccharimeter,  H.  J.  Yam  Lutsknbubg  Maas  and  G.  Van  Itkbson, 
JB.  (JT.  Akad.  Wet&Mch.  Amsterdam,  Verslag  WU  en  Vatuurk.  Afd^  24  (1915), 
pL  1,  pp.  251-26S,  pi.  1;  aUo  in  {EnglUh  Ed.]  Proo.  Sect.  8ci.,  18  {1915),  pt.  i, 
pp.  tS8-4^j  pi,  1). — ^A  microsaccharimeter  is  described  and  illustrated,  by  means 
of  which  quantities  of  sugar  of  from  0.1  to  S.5  mg.  may  be  used  and  a  volume 
of  OStl  cc  is  sufficient  to  perform  the  analysis.  The  time  required  for  fermen- 
tation is  much  shorter  than  with  the  usual  form  of  apparatus,  six  hours  being 
saiBdent  for  all  carbohydrates  with  the  possible  exception  of  rafflnose. 

Crystal  formation  in  supersaturated  raw  sugar  solutions,  P.  J.  H.  Van 
QiHREKXN  {Chem.  Weekbl.,  16  {1919),  No.  SS,  pp.  ltlO~liZ9,  figs.  iS).~-ThU  is 
the  report  of  a  study  of  various  factors  influencing  the  formation  of  primary 
and  secondary  crystals  in  raw  sugar  solutions.  Crystal  formation  is  shown 
to  be  an  autocatalytic  phenomenon. 

Crystallisation  of  sugar  from  its  aqueous  solution,  H.  G.  Pkinsbn-Gkeb- 
Ufls  (La.  Planter,  64  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  SO,  5i).— This  discussion  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  retardation  and  acceleration  in  the  crystallization  of  sugar  con- 
sists principally  of  a  review  of  the  article  by  Van  Ginneken,  noted  above. 

The  foaming  of  raw  and  refinery  beet  sugar  Juices,  A.  HEBy.inr.T.D  {Ztschr. 
Ver,  Deut.  ZuckeHndus.,  1919,  No.  760,  II,  pp.  207-214).— ThB  use  of  coal-tar  oils 
la  place  of  v^etable  oils  to  reduce  foaming,  imperfect  filtration  of  the  juice 
00  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  filter  employed,  and  the  altered  composi- 
tion of  frozen  beets  often  used  are  moitioned  as  factors  responsible  for  the 
anusual  amount  of  foaming  noted  of  late  in  German  sugar  beet  factorie& 

Manufacture  of  Farina  from  potatoes,  H.  W.  Bichabds  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  26  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  700-70S,  pU.  5).— This  arUde  deals  with  the 
production  of  potato  fiour  or  Farina,  and  the  value  of  this  industry  to  the 
farming  interests  in  offering  a  steady  market  of  wider  scope  than  when  sup- 
plying potatoes  solely  for  table  use  and  in  producing  valuable  by-products  in 
the  potato  residues  which  can  be  used  as  feeding  stuffs.  A  brief  discussion  is 
giveu  of  tiie  choice  of  varieties  of  potatoes  for  this  industry,  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  and  of  the  type  of  factory  required. 

Sacrose  formation  in  the  drying  of  potatoes,  H.  I.  Waterman  and  H.  O.  A. 
HouEMAN  {Chem.  WeekhL,  16  {1919),  No.  S8,  pp.  1230,  1231).— A  brief  report 
is  given  of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  various  factors  on  the  formation  of  sugar 
to  the  drying  of  potatoes  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  661).  It  was  found  to  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  whole  potatoes  instead  of  sliced  potatoes,  and  also  by  a  pre- 
limhiary  soaking  of  the  sliced  potatoes  in  alcohol.  This  is  thought  to  indicate 
the  extreme  sensitivoiess  of  the  reaction. 

Dehydration  of  vegetables:  Past,  present,  and  future,  S.  0.  Pssscorr 
{Potato  Mag.,  1  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  6,  16,  17,  20-23,  figs.  8).— Essentially  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  414). 

Commercial  dehydration:  A  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  international 
food  problem,  S.  G.  Pbsscott  and  L.  D.  Sweet  {Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  PolU.  and 
Soc  8ci.,  83  {1919),  No.  172,  pp.  4^-^^).— Essentially  noted  from  another  source 

(S.  S.  a,  40,  p.  414). 
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The  ripe  olire  process  as  used  in  California  factories  {Pig  and  OUve 
Jour.,  4  {1919)  f  No.  7,  p.  4). — ^A  detailed  description  is  given  of  m^liods  used 
by  Calif ornla  packers  in  the  processing  of  ripe  olives  from  the  tree  to  the  can. 

Principal  researches  on  the  production,  ntilization,  and  chemical  com- 
position of  oil-producing  fruits  and  seeds,  H.  Jxticellb  {Chim.  et  Indus. 
{Parian,  t  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  il6S-ii80).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  covering  the  period  of  1914  to  1917.  The  material  is 
classified  under  the  headings  of  liquid  oil,  special  oils,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  producing  countries. 

Possibility  of  commercial  utilization  of  tomato  seed  and  grape  seed, 
J.  H.  Shkadeb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  11  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  llSi, 
1135). — ^The  author  discusses,  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained  from  various 
waste-producing  stations  in  the  tomato  pulping  and  grape  juice  industries,  the 
possibilities  of  the  commercial  utilization  of  the  canning  house  waste.  The 
commercialization  of  such  vmste  is  thought  to  be  profitable  only  by  assembling 
the  waste  from  readily  accessible  localities  at  some  center  and  there  extracting 
the  oil.  A  greater  profit  is  considered  possible  if  the  seeds  are  first  separated 
from  the  other  waste  and  then  shipped  to  the  central  plant,  and  If  the  Cobwell 
system  of  grease  recovery  from  garbage  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil 

Notes  on  the  preservation  of  eggs,  H.  L  Macoi£Ber  {Jour.  Amer.  Assoe. 
Imtr.  and  Invest.  Poultry  Hush.,  5  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  71,  72). — In  the  course  of 
an  investigation  of  the  value  of  different  methods  of  treating  eggs  for  preserva- 
tion, particularly  In  cold  storage,  paraffin  was  found  to  have  a  decidedly  detri- 
mental effect  on  eggs.  Treatment  with  oil  or  with  vaseline  apparently  im- 
proved the  quality,  but  spoiled  the  appearance  of  the  eggs.  Sealing  eggs  In 
fruit  Jars  was  found  to  be  a  poor  method  of  preservation.  Soap  solution  was  as 
effective  a  preservative  as  water  glass.    Other  sodium  salts  were  Ineffective. 

HETEOBOLOaY. 

Agriculture  and  weather  forecasting,  B.  Lopez  {Mem.  y.  Rev.  Boe.  Cient, 
"  Antonio  Alzate,"  S7  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  87-^6,  fig.  Jf).--Thls  article  indicates  how 
the  weather  forecasts  of  the  Central  Meteorological  Service  of  Mexico  may  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

Periodicities  in  atmospheric  pressure,  J.  L^vinb  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  ScL 
[Paris},  168  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  566,  567,  fig.  1;  abs.  in  Sci.  Abs.,  Sect.  A-Phys., 
22  {1919),  No.  259,  p.  SIS).— The  serial  values  of  the  lowest  reading  of  the 
barometer  at  Paris  for  each  year  from  1700  to  1918  are  shown  in  a  diagram. 
From  this  It  appears  that  there  is  a  periodicity  in  low  pressure  of  about  96 
years,  the  low  periods  occurring  during  the  years  1724-1739,  1821-1836,  and 
1916-1931(7) 

A  new  general  classification  of  climates,  W.  K5ppen  {Petermann*$  Mitt. 
Justus  Perthes  Oeogr.  Anst,  64  {1918),  Sept.-Oct.,  pp.  19S-20S;  Nov.^Dec,  pp. 
245-248,  pis.  2;  abs.  in  Rev.  Q4n.  8ci.,  30  {1919),  No.  19,  pp.  550-553).— A  world 
classification  with  reference  to  temperature,  precipitation,  and  time  of  year  Is 
described  and  explained  in  detail. 

The  climate  of  South  Africa,  H.  E.  Wood  {Reprinted  from  8o.  African 
Oeogr.  Jour.,  2  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  5-^). — ^The  broad  general  conditions  control- 
ling or  affecting  climate  In  South  Africa  are  briefly  explained. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  very  nearly  the  same  over  aU  parts  of  the 
South  African  Union.  The  variations  of  temperature  are.  however,  much 
greater  over  the  Interior  than  in  the  coastal  regions.  Frosts  are  practically 
unknown  near  the  coast,  but  occur  frequently  between  May  and  September  In 
the  interior.    At  Capetown  the  average  maximum  shade  temperature  in  Jan- 
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mrj  is  78.5*  and  the  average  minimum  In  July  Is  47^2*.  At  Klmberley,  In  the 
laterior,  the  coirei^Mmding  figures  are  90.5*  and  36.5*.  The  diurnal  range  of 
temperature  at  an  Interior  station  as  compared  with  a  coastal  station  Is  even 
more  mart^ed  than  this.  Due  to  the  Influence  of  the  warm  Mozambique  cur- 
rent flowing  down  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa  and  the  cold  Benguela  current 
iowlng  up  the  west  coast,  the  temperatures  along  the  east  coast  are  higher 
tium  those  alon^f  the  west  coast  Durban  and  Port  NoUoth,  In  nearly  the  same 
ktitode,  have  mean  annual  temperature  of  70.8*  and  75.5*,  respectively.  As  a 
result  of  the  Influoice  of  the  Mozambique  current,  the  climate  of  the  coastal 
itrip  of  Natal  Is  trof^cal  rather  than  semltropical. 

Rainfall  during  tiie  winter  months  Is  very  limited  and  practically  confined 
to  the  western  part  of  the  Cape.  This  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  wind 
system  over  the  Union  In  the  winter  months  Is  such  that  the  surface  air  tends 
to  move  outward  and  has  a  low  moisture  content  The  northeasterly  winds 
which  prevail  during  the  summer  months  are,  however,  better  supplied  with 
moisture,  which  is  conveyed  well  into  the  interior.  "  The  western  half  of  the 
Union  is  on  the  whole  much  drier  than  the  eastern  half.  The  strip  of  land 
along  the  Natal  coast  has  a  rainfall  of  between  85  and  60  in.  per  annum, 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  Cape  province,  excepting  the  southwest  and 
nuth  coastal  regions,  only  receives  between  5  and  15  In.  a  year.  .  .  . 

**  The  summer  rainfall  over  the  interior  of  South  Africa  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  (1)  The  steady  rains,  which  are  associated  with  northeasterly 
winds  and  a  fairly  steep  pressure  gradi^it,  and  (2)  the  thunder  showers  which 
occur  with  very  shallow  gradients.  The  steady  rains  can  be  forecasted,  as  they 
follow  a  well-marked  distribution  <tf  pressure,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  forecast  by  even  a  few  hours  the  occurrence  of  thunderstorms.  Thunder- 
storm conditions  may  exist  over  a  huge  area  of  country,  but  the  actual  falls 
of  rain  are  very  localized.  .  .  • 

"The  great  frequency  of  summer  thunderstorms  over  South  Africa  is  due 
partly  to  the  intense  solar  radiation,  and  probably  also  partly  to  the  generally 
bare  diaracter  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Over  the  Wltwatersrand  district  56  per 
cent  of  the  rainf^l  is  contributed  by  heavy  showers  of  over  i  in.  In  amount" 

The  amount  and  composition  of  rain  falling  at  Rothamsted,  E.  J.  Bus- 
8DX  and  E.  H.  Richaiu)b  {Jour.  Agr,  Sci.  lEngland'\,  9  (1919),  No,  4,  pp.  909- 
^f  Af9.  4). — This  article  supplements  a  previous  paper  by  Miller,  published 
hi  1905  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  588).  The  history  of  the  Rothamsted  Investigations  on 
this  subject  Is  briefly  reviewed  and  the  data  obtained  summarized. 

It  la  shown  that  during  the  60  years,  1858-1912,  the  average  annual  rainfall 
was  28.84  in.  During  the  period  1888-1916  It  was  28.82  in.,  and  during  the  14 
JMI8,  1903-1916,  it  was  29.96  in.,  indicating  a  progressive  increase  in  rainfalL 
The  four  wettest  months  at  Rothamsted  are  July,  August,  October,  and  No- 
^enbtf;  the  driest,  February,  liarch,  April,  and  June. 

In  the  period  from  1888  to  1916,  during  which  the  rain  water  was  analyzed, 
te  average  amount  of  ammonlacal  nitrogen  brought  down  by  the  rainfall  was 
0.405  part  per  million,  equlvalait  to  2.64  lbs.  per  acre  annually ;  nitric  nitrogen 
183  Um.  ;  and  organic  nitrogen  1.85  lbs.  Since  1912  the  relative  proportion  of 
nitric  nitrog^i  has  increased,  so  that  it  is  now  equal  to  the  ammonlacal  nltro- 
fai  tastead  of  being  only  half  as  much.  The  reasons  for  this  and  other  changes 
are  discussed  at  some  length.  The  yearly  fluctuations  in  ammonlacal  nitrogen 
bafe  followed  rainfall  fairly  closely.  This  was  also  true  of  nitric  nitrogen  until 
IdlO,  since  when  there  has  been  no  dmple  relationship.  The  rainfall  of  May, 
Jaat,  July,  August,  and  October  has  been  richer  In  ammonlacal  and  nitric 
mtrogen  than  that  of  January,  February,  March,  and  April* 
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The  amount  of  chlorin  brought  down  by  the  rainfall  was  2.48  parts  per 
million,  equivalent  to  16  lbs.  per  acre  annually.  There  haa  been  an  Increase  in 
the  amount  of  chlorin  in  the  rain  during  the  period  of  observation,  1877-1916. 
Its  fluctuations  closely  follow  rainfall. 

'*  The  marked  difference  in  composition  between  summer  and  winter  rainfkU 
suggests  that  these  may  differ  in  their  origin.  The  winter  rain  resonbles 
Atlantic  rain  in  its  blg^  chlorin  and  low  ammonia  and  nitrate  content.  The 
summer  rain  is  characterized  by  low  chlorin  but  high  ammonia  and  nitrate  con- 
tent, suggesting  that  it  arises  by  evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  and  con- 
densation at  higher  altitudes  than  in  the  case  of  winter  rain.  .  .  . 

**  Reasons  are  adduced  for  supposing  that  the  ammonia  arises  from  several 
sources.  The  sea,  the  soil,  and  city  pollution  may  all  contribute.  Neither  the 
sea  nor  city  pollution  seems  able  to  account  for  all  the  phenom^ia ;  the  soil  is 
indicated  as  an  important  source  by  tlie  fact  that  the  ammonia  content  is  hi^ 
during  periods  of  high  biochemical  activity  in  the  soil,  and  low  during  periods 
of  low  biochemical  activity.  The  close  relationship  between  the  amounts  of 
ammoniacal  and  nitric  nitrogen  suggests  either  a  common  origin  or  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  compounds  from  ammonia.'* 

The  relation  of  irrigation  to  humidity  in  a  recently  redaimecl  desert* 
E.  A.  McGregor  {Plant  World,  22  {1919),  No.  f,  pp.  45-^2,  figs,  d).— From  a 
comparative  study  of  humidity  and  irrigation  data  for  the  Imperial  Valley*  OaL, 
the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  atnoospheric  humidity  Is 
not  directly  influenced  or  controlled  by  the  relative  amount  of  water  distribiited 
over  the  land  by  irrigation.  The  seasonal  humidity  fluctuations  are,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  accounted  for  through  geographically  far-reaching  meteorological 
factors. 

The  cooling  of  the  soil  at  night,  with  speelal  reference  to  late  spring 
frosts,  T.  B.  Franklin  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinb.,  S9  {191&'19),  No.  2,  pp.  120- 
196,  figs.  S). — Observations  on  temperature  and  moisture  in  a  garden  soil  con- 
sisting of  a  layer  of  loam  rich  in  humus,  about  6  in.  deep,  resting  on  a  stony 
subsoil  of  quite  different  character,  on  calm  clear  nights  during  the  winter  (No- 
vember to  March)  of  1918-10  are  reported.  These  indicated  that  "(1)  The 
radiation  from  the  soil  may  be  accounted  for  in  counterlMilancing  the  upward 
conduction  and  the  latent  heat  of  freezing--the  residue  only  cooling  the  soil. 
(2)  The  rate  of  radiation  of  the  soil  on  calm  clear  nights,  when  fifth  magnitude 
stars  are  visible,  is  a  function  of  the  relative  humidity.  (8)  Other  causes  such 
as  condensation,  evaporation,  etc^  have  little  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  on  calm  clear  nights.  (4)  The  surface  tends  to  fall  rapidly  su^  a  number 
of  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  4  in.  d^th  as  will  make  the  conduction 
from  this  depth  balance  the  radiation ;  after  this  takes  place  the  surface  tem- 
perature can  fall  no  faster  than  that  of  the  4-in.  depth,  and  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature  underground  will  obviously  rend^  a  frost  unlikely.  (5)  This 
temperature  differ^ice  between  the  surface  and  the  4-in.  d^th,  which  makes 
the  upward  conduction  balance  the  radiation,  is  probably  about  10**  F.  during 
the  winter,  when  the  soil  is  almost  invariably  wet,  and  of  uniform  maximum 
conductivity  from  day  to  day,^but  may  be  as  much  as  20*  after  a  dry  spell  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  (6)  The  prediction  of  frost  on  any  given  tdt^t  de- 
pends on  the  possibility  of  assessing  the  value  of  the  following:  (a)  Average 
relative  humidity  during  the  night,  {b)  the  temperature  of  an  assigned  depth — 
say  4  in. — at  the  time  of  surface  minimum,  (o)  the  conductivity  of  the  layer 
between  the  assigned  depth  and  the  surface,  {d)  the  difference  betwem  the 
surface  soil  minimum  and  that  of  the  air  above  it.  (7)  It  might  be  possible, 
after  an  extended  series  of  observations  with  a  set  of  electrical  resistance  ther- 
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mometers,  to  forecast  the  minimum  temperature  on  calm  dear  nlgfata  from  ob- 
servations taken  in  the  early  afternoon." 

By  covering  the  earth  with  a  layer  of  ashes  or  by  putting  a  shelter  over  It,  It 
was  possible  to  keep  the  soil  10*  warmer  than  In  the  open.  Soil  under  natural 
moss  and  grass  was  also  10*  warmer  than  open  soU.  Loose  raked  soil  was  S* 
warmer  than  soil  not  so  treated.  Soil  covered  with  manure  was  6.5*  warmer, 
md  with  cover  of  fallen  leaves  7*  warmer  than  uncovered  solL  Warm  rains 
alao  decidedly  increased  the  temperature  of  the  soil. 

Wind,  and  the  distribation  of  pathogenic  soil  organisms,  H.  G.  Mao- 
MnLAN  {Phytopathologv,  9  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  471-^75,  pi.  1).— The  resulte  of 
brief  observations  are  set  forth,  from  which  it  is  considered  probable  that  the 
wind  is  an  active  agent  in  the  distribution  and  dissemination  of  organisms 
present  in  the  soil  and  pathogenic  to  field  and  truck  crops. 

SOILS— febthizebs. 

A  qnantitatiTe  relatloii  between  soil  and  the  soil  solution  brought  out 
^  freezing-point  determinations,  B.  A.  Keen  {Jour,  Agr.  Bci.  [England'^,  9 
(1919),  No.  4,  pp.  400-415,  figs,  -f).— The  author  gives  a  critical  discussion  of 
some  of  the  data  obtained  by  Bouyoucos  and  his  associates  In  their  work  on 
Uie  subject  at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  comparing  results  obtained  In 
some  cases  and  conclusions  with  his  own  work. 

With  reference  to  the  finding  of  Bouyoucos  that  the  soil  solution  In  quartz 
sand  and  extreme  types  of  sandy  soil  obeys  approximately  the  same  law  as 
dilute  solutions  In  which  the  freezing-point  depression  varies  as  the  concentra- 
tion or  inversely  as  the  moisture  content,  and  with  reference  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  this  behavior  by  Bouyoucos  on  the  assumption  that  some  of  the  water  is 
rendered  unfree  in  the  sense  that  It  does  not  take  part  In  the  depression  of  the 
freestng  point,  it  Is  shown  that  "  the  water  rendered  unfree  Is  not  a  constant 
amount,  but  varies  with  the  total  moisture  content.  A  definite  relation  exists 
between  the  free,  unfree,  and  total  moisture,  expressed  by  the  equations: 

I       1 
(1)  Vn=cM«»  and  (2)  Zn=l  Y,--Y^. 

<F 

where  e  and  a?  are  constants  for  any  one  soil,  MuBtotal  moisture  content,  Y,|«> 
fam  water,  and  Z«= unfree  water.  The  proportion  of  free  to  total  water  continu- 
ally decreases  and  that  of  unfree  to  total  continually  Increases  as  the  total 
nioisture  diminishes  in  amount  over  the  expw Im^ital  range. 

"  The  actual  amount  of  free  water  continually  decreases  as  the  total  moisture 
dhninishes,  but  it  can  not  be  definitely  stated  at  present  how  the  actual  amount 
of  unfree  water  changes  as  total  moisture  dimlnlshea  The  uncertainty  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  unknown  (but  constant)  factor  in  the  constant  '  0 '  of 
the  equation,  viz,  the  quantity  of  free  water  present  at  the  highest  amount  of 
total  water  used  in  the  experiments  of  Bouyoucos.  According  to  the  value 
tibltrarily  assigned  to  this  quantity,  so  the  amount  of  unfree  water  may  con- 
tinually  decrease  with  decrease  of  total  moisture  over  the  experimental  range, 
or  may  increase  to  a  maximum  and  then  decrease.  It  is  probable  that  the  former 
is  more  truly  representative  of  the  actual  condition  in  soil,  although  the  pos- 
ilMlity  of  a  maximum  occurring  in  the  amount  of  unfree  water  Is  suggestive 
bi  any  consideration  of  the  *  optlmum-molsture-content,*  and  the  passage  .  .  . 
of  various  physical  properties  through  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  at  that 
point** 
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It  Ifl  condnded  with  reference  to  the  relations  existing  between  ttie  soil  and 
Its  moisture  content  that  "  soil  colloids  must  be  considered  as  primarily  con- 
cerned In  the  relations.  The  water  present  Is  subjected  to  the  same  law  over  the 
whole  experimental  range,  and  the  various  constant  and  critical  points  shown 
by  soil  at  varying  degrees  of  water  contents  are  approximate  equilibrium  values 
only  and  do  not  indicate  any  break  or  abrupt  change  In  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  molstura" 

A  note  on  the  capillary  rise  of  water  in  soils,  B.  A.  Kas  {Jour,  Agr.  8ci, 

lEngland],  9  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  396^99). —A  simple,  direct  calculation  of  tiie 

0  75 
capfllary    rise   of   water   in   soils  is   given,    resxilting   in  the  formula  h=^-^—9 

in  which  7i=helght  of  capillary  rise  and  r=the  radius  of  soil  partides.  This 
calculation  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  "If  the  soil  grains  are  tatoi  as 
spherical,  of  one  size,  and  packed  in  the  closest  possible  manner,  then  the 
pore  space  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  cai>lllary  tubes  having  an  approxi- 
mately triangular  cross  section.*'  It  is  thought  that  ^e  results  obtained  with 
tills  formula  may  be  taken  as  the  probable  maximum  values  for  capillary  rise. 

Soil  acidity:  The  resultant  of  chemical  phenomena,  H.  A.  Notes  {Jour. 
Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  11  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  1040^1049,  fig.  i).— SoU  acidity 
Is  discussed  In  relation  to  the  place  of  the  metals  ordinarily  occurring  in 
soils  in  the  electromotive  series,  the  differences  In  the  hydrolysis  of  the  salts 
used  in  different  soil  acidity  methods  and  the  conditions  under  which  water 
may  act  as  an  acid  or  a  base.  The  presence  of  free  H-i<ms  in  the  soil  solutloD 
is  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  hydrolysis.  Physicochemical  explanations  of 
the  hydrolysis  of  silicates  and  of  organic  matter  and  the  ability  of  organic 
matter  to  form  complex  ions  with  bases  are  held  to  be  more  satisfactory 
explanations  of  the  rOle  of  organic  matter  than  **  adsorption  **  theories.  Ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Purdue  Experlm^t  Station  on  the  extraction  of 
the  water-soluble  material  in  soils  are  reported,  and  the  extraction  aiqparatus 
is  described. 

Carbon  dloxid  gas,  added  to  the  soil,  in  every  case  Increased  soil  acidity 
by  the  Hopkins  potassium-nitrate  method.  Calcium  carbonate  decreased  the 
acidity  of  the  soil  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  added,  showing  that 
this  compound  made  other  chemical  combinations  beside  those  which  decrease 
the  acidity  measured  by  the  Hopkins  method.  Caldum  carbonate  also  pro- 
duced chemical  changes  in  the  soil  Uiat  were  shown  by  the  differences  in 
acidity  before  and  after  extraction  with  conductivity  water.  There  was  a 
58-lb.  decrease  due  to  extraction  where  no  lime  was  applied,  an  Increase  of 
16  lbs.  on  extraction  where  the  single  application  of  lime  was  made,  and  an 
increase  of  25  lbs.  on  extraction  where  the  double  application  of  caldum  car- 
bonate was  made.  The  form  in  which  the  phosphorus  was  applied  and  both 
the  form  and  the  amounts  in  whldi  the  nitrogen  was  applied  effected  changes 
in  the  soil,  whidi  were  apparent  when  the  soil  was  treated  with  normal 
potassium-nitrate  solution.  Carbon-dioxld-gas  additions  to  the  soil  changed 
the  amounts  of  substances  predpltable  by  ammonium  hydroxld  whidi  are 
extracted  by  a  normal  potassium-nitrate  solution.  Caldum-caihonate  ad- 
ditions to  the  soil  did  not  decrease  the  weights  of  ammonlum-hydroxld  predplt- 
able material  in  proportion  as  they  decreased  the  addlty  results,  and  had 
comparatively  little  effect  on  the  conductivities  of  the  soil  extracts.  Phos- 
phorus and  nitrogen  applied  In  different  forms  were  the  cause  of  water 
extracts  of  very  dlflteroit  spedfic  conductivities.  The  extracts  from  the  soils 
which  had  received  dicaldum  and  caldum  carbonate  had  low  specific  con- 
ductivities in  comparison  to  the  extracts  from  soil  which  received  sodium 
nitrate  or  add  phosphate. 
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It  it  generally  coiudQded  tbat  **  the  reaction  of  a  soil  at  any  time  la  dep^dent 
Mh  cm  the  nature  of  and  the  proportions  In  whldi  its  constituents  are  presrat 
with  watOT.  Changing  the  water  content,  r^noving  substances  from  aohition, 
and  the  addition  of  othor  substances  change  the  reaction  In  accord  with  the 
wotfclng  of  the  law  of  mass  action.  The  solubilities  of  substances  in,  the 
possibilities  of  combination,  and  tlie  rate  at  whidi  reactions  take  place  in 
floU  vary  so  that  the  conditlcm  of  a  wAl  at  any  time  can  be  consld^ed  but  m 
stage  in  Its  progress  toward  a  constantly  shifting  equilibrium  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  Le  OhateUer.'* 

A  prelimiBary  note  on  soil  acidity,  O.  B.  Whitcb  (Soienee,  fk  aer.,  51 
(1900),  No.  1305,  pp.  18,  19,  fiff,  1). — Studies  of  the  water  extracts  of  soils  and 
▼aiioos  soil-forming  mineral  materials  showed  that  some  of  these  materials, 
when  leached  with  water  containing  carbon  dioxld,  make  soils  add.  De- 
terminations of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  neutral  water  extracts  of  the 
materials  and  of  similar  extracts,  after  different  known  quantities  of  standard 
caldum  hydroxid  had  been  added,  indicated  **  Umt  there  are  some  dissociated 
adds  or  add  salts  in-esent  in  the  solutions  of  add  soils,  and  of  the  decom- 
position products;  and  that  with  all  of  the  materials  some  of  the  caldum 
hydroxid  is  entirely  removed  from  the  Add  of  action." 

The  Intenalye  formation  of  nitrates  by  biochemical  methods*  B.  Dubotjbg 
(Proo.  Verb.  Soe.  8ci.  Phf9.  et  Nat.  Bardeawf,  lOll-^lS,  pp.  5i-65).— The  re- 
sults of  studies  by  others  bearing  on  the  subject  are  reviewed  to  illustrate  the 
bldoglcal  piNHseBB  of  soil  nltriUcatlon. 

CNwervations  on  soil  protozoa,  D.  W.  Odtlb  {Jour.  Agr.  Bok  {BngUmd},  9 
{1919),  No.  4,  pp.  iSO-iUf  fig.  i).— Studies  on  a  direct  method  for  counting 
protosoa  and  on  factors  concerned  in  the  relationship  between  protozoa  and 
the  sou  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  "  the  direct  counting  method  for  soil  protozoa  devised  by 
Kopdoff  and  Coleman  [B.  8.  R.,  83,  p.  80G]  fbr  use  in  liquid  media  gives  re- 
sults aithrely  comparable  with  those  obtained  by  a  dilution  method.  The  fac- 
tors governing  the  rdatlon  between  the  protosoa  and  the  soil  partides  are 
those  of  surface  action,  and  the  capadty  of  various  substances,  sand,  soil,  and 
clay,  for  retaining  these  organisms  is  specific  and  constant  Coarse  sand  is 
capable  of  wttiidrawing  per  gram  approximately  146»000  amcebse  and  flagd- 
lates  per  cubic  centimeter  from  a  suspendon  of  any  strength.  Fine  sand 
withdraws  approximately  960,000  per  cubic  c^itimeter,  soil  and  partially 
sterilized  soil  1,600,000,  ignited  soil  1,500,000,  and  clay  2,460,000;  These  figures 
are  constant  for  given  material  and  organisms,  and  are  independent  of  the 
ccmoentration  of  the  suspendon,  the  time  of  action,  or  whether  the  suspension 
contains  cysts  or  active  forms  of  the  amoebie  and  flagdlates  investigated. 
Also  the  action  is  the  same  when  the  experiment  is  performed  with  a  suspen- 
sion of  Hvlng  or  dead  organisms. 

"  Experimesits  with  the  cUiate  Oolpoda  CHCuUui  show  that  coarse  sand  per 
gram  retains  27,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  fine  sand  per  gram  185,000  per  cubic 
centimeter,  soil  and  partially  sterilized  soil  280,000  per  cubic  centimeter.  Ignited 
son  270,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  clay  460,000  per  cubic  centimeter." 

Analyses  of  aolls  of  Crisp  Covnty,  W.  A.  W(Abuau,  jb.,  et  al.  {Oik  SMe 
O&L  Agr.  BmL  181  (1919),  pp.  SO,  pL  1,  fipB.  5).-^his  bulldin  reports  and  dis- 
ensses  analysee  of  the  soUs  of  an  area  of  173,440  acres  in  southwestern  Qeorgla. 
It  is  diown  that  the  prindpal  upland  soUs  of  Crisp  County  are  markedly 
deficient  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and  potadi,  the  nitrogen  being  ap- 
psMDtly  relatively  in  minimum.  Some  of  the  soils  are  also  in  need  of  lime  and 
de^tftowlog. 
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Mannret  and  nuumring,  W.  H.  HAinsoif  {Aim,  Rpt.  Bd,  Bci.  Advice  India, 
1917-18,  pp.  6,  7). — Experiments  relatiiig  to  tbe  effect  of  green  manure  on  aoU, 
while  not  complete,  have  indicated  that  "(1)  ordinarily  there  is  no  appreciable 
permanent  enrichment  of  the  soil  in  nitrogen,  (2)  a  small  portion  of  the  nitro- 
gen is  lost  as  ammonia  daring  the  first  month  after  application  and  the  loss  by 
seepage  into  the  lower  strata  does  not  appear  to  be  considerable  .  .  .  and  (8) 
the  application  of  either  calcic  or  dolomitic  limestone  favors  nitrification  and 
homos  formation  and  leads  to  better  yields  both  of  the  green-manore  crop  sod 
the  subsequent  crop  of  ragi.*' 

Pot-cnHure  experiments,  1918,  J.  A.  Yoklckeb  (Wobum  Expt.  8Ul  Boy. 
Agr.  8oe.  England  Rpt,  1918,  pp,  17-24,  pJ-  i).— Experiments  on  the  influence 
of  magnetic  iron  oxid,  ferric  oxid,  and  ferrous  and  ferric  solphate,  i^lorids, 
and  sulphids,  on  wheat  on  heavy  rich  soil  indicated  that  "  iron  compounds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chlorids,  show  singularly  little  infloence  either  way  upon 
the  wheat  crop.  The  magnetic  oxid  has  a  slightly  stimulating  influence  Fer- 
rous chlorid  has  a  markedly  beneficial  effect  when  not  exceeding  0.1  per  cent  of 
iron  in  the  soil,  but  if  beyond  this  has  a  markedly  harmful  influence.  Ferric 
chlorid  is  decidedly  toxic,  and,  if  present  to  0.2  per  cent  iron  in  the  soil,  will 
entirely  prevent  growth." 

Experiments  on  light  sandy  soil  to  determine  the  best  time  for  the  application 
of  anunonium  sulphate  to  wheat  showed  that  there  was  little  (±oice  between  the 
different  modes  of  application,  and  that  even  on  light  soil  there  was  little  loss 
by  winter  application.  On  the  whole,  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  dividing 
the  application  between  autumn  and  spring. 

Experiments  with  wheat  on  a  soil  deficient  in  lime,  on  the  relative  value  of 
superphosphate,  basic  superphosphate,  basic  slag,  ground  Florida  pebble  lAos- 
phate,  ground  Gafsa  phosphate,  steamed  bone  flour,  and  plain  calcium  carbonate 
showed  that  **  practically  as  high  a  return  as  any  was  that  from  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  lime  alone  (the  amount  of  lime  applied  being  equivalent  to  that  in 
the  richest  phosphate).  The  experiment,  as  a  test  of  the  relative  pho^hates, 
was  an  absolute  failure,  the  one  outstanding  fact  being  that  it  was  the  lime 
contained  and  not  the  phosiritate  that  caused  any  increase." 

Stodles  of  the  inability  of  "  Down  "  land  which  had  never  been  arable  to  pro- 
duce clover  crops  when  plowed  showed  that  this  was  primarily  doe  to  a 
deficiency  in  potash. 

ArCilcial  manures. — ^Experiments  on  their  Talue  f«r  crops  in  western 
In^a,  n,  H.  H.  Maniv  and  S.  R.  Paxanjfb  {Depi.  Agr,  Bombay  Bui  89  (1918), 
pp.  ^^).— This  describes  the  continuation  of  work  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  215). 

Artificial  fertillsem  in  Japan,  E.  R.  Dickovkb  {U,  8,  Dept  Com,,  Com.  RpU,, 
No.  82  (1919),  pp.  179-182).— In  a  general  review  of  the  artificial  fertiliier 
situation  in  Japan,  it  is  stated  that  oil  cake  of  various  kinds  is  the  most  im- 
portant type  of  fertiliser  produced  and  used  in  Japan.  The  production  of  oil 
cake  amounts  to  about  $10,000,000  annoally.  The  principal  chemical  fertilisers 
prodoced  are  superphosphate  and  ammoniom  solphate,  although  the  prodoctiOD 
of  the  latter  is  insuflEicient  to  meet  the  demand.  "The  local  production  of 
superphosphate  is  estimated  at  000,000  tons  and  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at 
65,000  tons,  while  the  normal  annual  imports  of  sulphate  of  anunonia  are  about 
15,000  tons.  Deducting  the  yearly  exports  of  about  28,000  tons,  tbe  total  con- 
sumption of  chemical  fertilizers  in  Japan  reaches  a  total  of  000,000  tons." 

liimestone  and  phosphate  (Bpring field:  III.  Farmers*  Intt.,  1919,  pp.  91, 
figs.  S). — ^This  is  a  collection  of  statements  regarding  practical  experience  in 
the  use  of  limestone  and  phosphate  on  soils  as  made  at  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  at  Jollet,  111.,  in  February,  1919. 
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A  report  <m  (he  retail  prices  of  Bitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phoq»faate  as  of 
Maj  1,  1010  (IT.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Depi,  Ore  S9  (1919),  pp.  i5).— Tabulated  sta- 
Mka  are  presented  showing  the  wholesale  prices  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid 
iduwphate  at  New  York  from  January  1  to  May  1, 1919,  together  with  a  partial 
report  of  the  retail  prices  by  districts,  States,  and  counties  in  May  as  reported 
by  GDonty  agents.  DifTerences  in  retail  prices  were  found  to  vary  considerably 
between  States  and  regions  and  widely  between  counties  in  the  same  State, 
amomiting  to  more  than  100  per  cent  in  some  instances. 

Saltpeter  In  Guatemala,  H.  8.  Gale  {Bngin.  and  Min.  Jour,,  101  {1919),  No. 
ti,  pp.  lOtS-lOSl,  figs.  6).— This  is  a  description  of  the  primitive  methods  em- 
ployed in  Guatemala  for  utilizing  saline  effloresc«M:es  containing  more  or  less 
potassium  nitrate.  These  leachings  are  from  soils  about  the  native  villages. 
Analyses  of  samples  of  the  soils  showed  that  the  surface  materials  contain 
6w72  per  cent  of  soluble  salts;  and  the  first  6  in.  below  the  surface,  1.42  per 
cent 

The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
altrogeaons  products  {Indu*.  Chim.  {ParU},  6  (1919),  No.  68,  pp.  266-268,  fig. 
1).—A  diagram  is  presented  showing  the  different  processes  of  the  synthesis  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  using  atmospheric  nitrogen,  together  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  process,  the  purpose  being  to  summarize  briefly  the  whole 
sobject  of  atmospheric  nitrogoi  fixation.  A  list  of  29  references  to  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  included. 

The  manufacture  of  nitrates  by  electrothermlc  oxidation  of  nitrogen, 
K.  Ytsasa  (Proo.  Verb.  Soo.  8ci.  Phy$.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  1911''18,  pp.  66-79,  figs. 
5).— This  is  a  description  of  the  reactions  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
mtric  acid  by  oxidation  of  nitrogen  with  the  electric  arc 

The  manufacture  of  nitrates  by  electrothermlc  oxidation  of  nitrogen, 
A.  RicHABo  {Proc.  Verb.  800.  8ci.  Phys.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  1911-18,  pp.  79-90, 
figs.  5).— Processes  and  equipment  are  briefly  described. 

The  synthesis  of  ammonia,  M.  V£:zes  (Proc  Verb.  8oe.  8oi.  Phys.  et  Nat. 
Bordeaux,  1917-18,  pp.  91^-101,  figs.  4).— The  reactions  involved  are  described, 
and  theix  theory  discussed. 

The  synthesis  of  ammonia  and  its  transformation  into  nitric  acid,  A. 
RiCHABD  {Proo.  Verb.  80c.  8oi.  Phys.  et  Nat.  Bordeaux,  1917-18,  pp.  102-115, 
fig.  1).— Processes  are  described. 

Farther  contribatlott  to  knowledge  of  the  action  of  ammonium  salts  In 
plant  physiology,  H.  G.  S6dehbaum  (Meddel.  Centralanst.  Fdrsdksv.  Jordbruk- 
somridet.  No.  166  {1917),  pp.  29,  figs.  S;  abs.  4n  Zmtbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  48  {1919), 
No.  4,  pp.  156-165;  Jour.  800.  Chem.  Indus.,  38  {1919),  No.  U,  pp.  507 A). ^In 
studies  of  ammonium  salts  to  determine  whether  the  cation  or  the  anion  is  the 
hijnrious  factor  for  certain  plants,  it  was  found  that  ammonium  sulphate, 
cblorid,  pho(q>hate,  nitrate,  and  carbonate  showed  more  or  less  toxicity  when 
added  to  pot  cultures  of  barley  on  sand  soil.  The  chlorld  was  the  most  toxic, 
followed  in  order  by  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  carbonate,  while  the  phosphate 
prodnced  a  slight  increase.  It  is  concluded  that  the  toxicity  is  mainly  due  to 
file  ammonium  i<m. 

Fortbor  experiments  to  determine  the  limits  of  toxicity  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate for  rye»  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  showed  the  approximate  limits  to  be 
for  lye  about  178  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre,  for  wheat  less  than  44.5  lbs.,  for  oats 
between  89  and  138.5  lbs.,  and  for  barley  less  than  22  lbs.  nitrogen  p^  acre. 

Potato  idants  were  found  to  be  very  resistant  to  amm<mium  suli^iate.  The 
optinumi  amount  appeared  to  be  about  178  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  but  ad- 
ifikms  of  267  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  worked  no  extraordinary  injury. 
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Fbospluitic  fertiliser,  O.  F.  F.  Nxoola  {Univ.  Nao,  Bumos  Airei,  Bev. 
FaouU.  Agrxm,  y  Vet.,  $  (1919),  No,  «,  pp.  190-^4). —Tbia  is  a  ratlier  eztensiTe 
treatise  on  the  processes  of  fixation  and  assimilation  of  phosphoric  add  in  fb» 
soil,  the  treatment  of  rode  phosphate  with  acid  soditim  sulphate,  the  action  ol 
different  lime  and  magnesia  salts  on  the  solubility  of  phoq;>horlc  acid,  and  ths 
biochemic-cycle  of  phosphoms  in  the  solL 

The  phosphate  requirements  of  some  Ijower  Burma  paddij  soils,  F.  J. 
Wabth  and  Maxjng  Po  Shih  (Mem,  Dept.  Agr,  India,  Chem.  Set.,  6  (1919),  No. 
6,  pp.  ISl-lSS,  pU.  9).— Analyses  and  pot  culture  tests  of  paddy  soils  are  re- 
ported*  The  pot  culture  tests  were  manurial  trials  to  determine  the  effect 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  separately  and  combined. 

By  using  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  pot  cultures  yielded 
striking  results  which  clearly  differentiated  soils  lacking  in  i^osphoric  add 
from  those  well  supplied  with  phosphoric  add.  The  phosphoric  add  content 
necessary  to  produce  satisfactory  crops  was  found  to  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  amount  usually  considered  necessary. 

•*  The  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  is  by  no  means  general  all  over  Lower  Burma. 
It  is  serious  only  within  definite  areaa  The  available  phosphate  sui^Ues  of 
the  Province  will  therefore  meet  the  want  more  easily  than  it  was  feared  mig^t 
be  the  case.  The  soil  nitrogen  in  these  soils  is  far  from  readily  available. 
This  seems  to  be  more  particularly  true  of  the  soils  poor  in  phosphoric  add. 
The  lack  of  available  nitrogen  is  so  serious  that  phosphoric  add  manuring  can 
not  Increase  crop  yields  on  soils  poor  in  phosphoric  add.  It  is  possible  that 
the  vegetation  produced  during  the  early  rains  is  suffident  to  act  as  a  green 
manure,  thus  making  the  nitrogen  more  readily  available." 

The  occurrence  of  matnral  phosphate  In  Swltserlmad  and  its  a^enltund 
nsot  B.  Tbuninqeb  (Landto.  Jahrh.  Bchioeiz,  SS  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  BSSSIS)'— 
This  is  a  report  of  a  geological  and  chemical  survey  <^  the  phosphate  resources 
of  Switzerland,  together  with  the  preliminary  results  of  some  f^-tllixer  ex- 
periments. 

It  is  conduded  that  the  only  promising  source  of  mineral  phosphate  lies  in 
small  phosphorite  beds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buchs-Werdenberg.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  available  only  about  20,000  tons  of  i^osphoric  add  in  these 
beds,  owing  to  their  limited  extent  and  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  The  diemical 
treatment  of  this  rock  is  not  considered  feasible.  Fertiliser  experiments  with 
this  rock  phoq;>hate  added  in  finely  ground  condition  left  considerable  doubt  as 
to  its  fertilizing  value. 

Phosphate  rock  In  Morocco  (Jour.  Bd.  Affr.  [Londonl,  26  (1919),  No.  $, 
pp.  697,  628). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  recent  discovery  of  extoiisive  deposits 
of  phosphate  rock  at  El  Beroudj  in  French  Morocco.  It  is  stated  that  prelim- 
inary investigattons  indicate  that  the  deposits  may  contain  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  phosphate.  Samples  whidi  have  been  analyzed  show  about  66 
per  cent  phosphate. 

The  pota^  Indnstiry  of  the  United  States  and  Its  possibilities  foir  fvtnre 
production,  A.  B.  Wslls  (Am^.  Pert.,  51  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  6S,  64,  87,  90,  92,  94, 
100, 102,  104,  106,  110,  112,  114,  116,  121).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  present 
and  possible  future  production  of  potash  on  a  commerdal  scale  in  the  United 
States  from  saline  lakes,  silicate  rocks,  alunite,  kelp  and  organic  sources  otlier 
than  kelp,  and  as  a  by-product  from  cement  kilns  and  the  iron  blast  furnace. 

It  is  considered  evident  that  during  the  next  three  or  four  years,  at  least,  the 
production  of  potash  from  the  saline  lakes  will  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
source  of  production.  "The  total  production  of  available  potash  whidi  csn 
confidoitly  be  expected  during  the  next  two  years,  if  st^>s  are  taken  to  assure 
a  maricet  at  a  price  of  at  least  $2  per  unit,  is  estimated  at  about  125,000  tooa^ 
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obtained  about  as  follows:  From  saline  lakes,  Nebraska,  55,000;  California, 
60,000;  organic  soarces  (waste  molasses,  beet  sugar  waste,  wood  ashes),  6,000; 
oement  industry,  8,000;  from  blast  furnace  industry,  1,000;  and  special  types 
of  silicate  rocks  and  alunite,  6,000." 

Potash  recoTery  at  cement  plants*  A.  W.  G.  Wilson  (Chenu  Age  [London} , 
1  {1919),  Nos.  16,  pp,  437-4S9;  11,  pp,  462-464,  figs.  -J).— This  is  a  report  of  an 
iDTestigation  into  the  methods  and  cost  of  potash  recovery  at  cement  plants  in 
the  United  States,  made  by  the  author  for  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board.  At 
present  15  cement  plants  in  the  United  States  have  installed  or  are  installing 
potash-recovery  equipment.    Methods  and  equipment  are  described. 

Potash  fertilizer  experiments  in  1910  and  1917  {Ztschr,  Landto.  Earn- 
mer  Braunschweig,  87  (1918),  No,  6,  pp,  47-50), — ^Experiments  with  sugar  beets 
on  permeable  loamy  sand  soil  and  with  oats  on  relatively  impermeable  humus 
sand  soil,  to  which  potash  was  added  alone  and  in  different  mixtures  with 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  are  rei)orted. 

It  was  found  that  potash  when  added  alone  had  only  a  small  effect  as  far 
as  total  yield  was  concerned,  but  with  fhe  oats  it  markedly  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  grain  to  straw.  Nitrogen  alone  had  a  much  greater  effect  than 
potash  alone,  and  better  general  results  in  total  yield  were  obtained  with 
combinations  of  two  or  three  fertilizers. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  potash  lime  [kalikalk],  H.  G.  Soderbauu 
{MeddeL  Centralanst,  Forsoksv,  Jordhruksomrddet,  No,  163  {1918),  pp,  9;  also  in 
K.  Landtbr.  Akad,  Handl,  och  Tidskr.,  57  {1918),  No,  1,  pp,  29-35;  aba,  in 
Zmtbl,  Agr,  Chem,,  48  (1919),  No,  4,  pp.  135,  136;  Jour,  Soc,  Chem,  Indus.,  38 
{1919),  No.  14,  p.  507 A;  Jour,  Chem.  Soc,  [Londonh  116  {1919),  No,  681,  /,  p, 
316), — ^Kalikalk  is  a  product  prepared  from  potash,  feldspar,  limestone,  and 
gypsum,  and  contains  from  5.4  to  5.8  per  cent  potassium  and  from  32  to  34.4 
per  cent  lime.  Comparative  tests  with  potassium  sulphate  on  oats  in  pot 
cultures  on  moor  soil  indicated  that  the  kalikalk  produced  somewhat  the 
better  results. 

Qfpsfua^  R.  W.  Stone  (Z7.  8,  Oeol,  Survey,  Min,  Resources  U,  8.,  1918,  pi. 
f,  pp.  II -{•283-298), — ^This  reports  data  on  the  production,  use,  imports,  and  ex- 
ports of  gypsum  in  the  Unll(  a  States  during  1918,  together  with  brief  but 
stmilar  information  for  Canada. 

Nearly  24  per  cent  less  gypsum  was  mined  in  the  United  States  in  1918  than 
in  1917,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  building  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
total  value  of  the  crude  and  calcined  gypsum  produced  in  1918  surpassed  that 
of  any  other  year. 

Sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  for  alfalfa  in  southern  Oregon,  F.  C.  Hci^fEB  and 
tt  V.  Tartab  {Oregon  Sta,  Bui,  163  {1919),  pp.  5-40,  figs,  P).— The  results  of 
varions  preliminary  experiments  are  reported,  which  indicated  that  sulphur 
tQ  various  forms  had  a  favorable  influence  on  certain  crops,  especially  alfalfa. 
Further  experiments  conducted  from  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  on  various  types 
of  soil  showed  that  the  alfalfa  and  clover  crop  can  be  increased  from  50  to 
1^000  per  cent  on  many  soils  by  the  use  of  various  fertilizers  containing 
nlphor.  These  soils,  included  very  diverse  types,  ranging  from  the  coarse 
granite  soils  to  the  heaviest  adobes,  were  well  supplied  with  potassium,  cal- 
dQin,  magnesium,  and  iron,  but  contained  only  limited  amounts  of  sulphur. 
The  following  fertilizers,  containing  sulphur,  produced  similar  beneficial 
lesults:  Flowers  of  sulphur,  superphosphate,  gypsum,  iron  sulphate,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  sodium  sulphate. 
On  these  soils  applications  of  sodium  nitrate,  monocalcic  phosphate,  potassium 
aniriate,  and  lime  had  little  or  no  effect  on  alfalfa.  "  It  is  apparent  from  this 
163653'— 20 3 
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that  the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  the  various  sulphnr  fertilizers  can 
not  be  attributed  to  any  extent  to  any  effect  such  fertilisers  may  have  In 
liberating  phosphorus,  potassium,  or  lime  in  the  soil,  or  on  nitrification.'* 

Better  results  were  obtained  the  first  season,  where  the  sulphur  was  applied 
to  the  soil  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  than  where  applied  in  the  spring.  The 
first  season  the  gypsum  and  other  sulphate  fertilizers  usually  gave  better  re- 
sults tlian  fiowers  of  sulphur  if  applied  in  quantities  supplying  equal  amounts 
of  sulphur.  The  second  season  there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the  yield. 
The  various  sulphur  fertilizers  had  a  very  stimulative  effect  on  the  root  sys- 
tem, increasing  its  size  and  the  number  of  nodules. 

Analyses  made  of  the  alfalfa  plant  grown  under  local  conditions  from  fertilized 
and  unfertilized  plats  showed  that  the  fertilized  plants  contained  more  sulphur, 
more  protein,  and  more  nitrogen  than  the  unfertilized  plants.  Alfalfa  hay  grown 
under  local  conditions  did  not  contain  as  much  sulphur  as  that  in  the  Middle 
Western  States.  The  amount  in  alfalfa  hay  from  fertilized  plats  varied  from 
8.84  to  4.54  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  the  ton,  and  in  the  hay  from  the  unfertilized  plats 
from  2.36  to  2.54  lbs.  In  the  hay  from  the  fertilized  plats,  fi'om  71  to  79  per 
cent  of  the  sulphur  was  in  organic  form,  the  remainder  in  sulphate  form,  while 
in  the  hay  from  the  unfertilized  plats  all  the  sulphur  was  In  organic  form.  Up 
to  the  present  time  gypsum  has  given  as  good  results  on  most  of  the  soils  as 
superphosphate.  Since  the  phosphorus  content  of  many  of  these  soils  is  rather 
low,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  superphosphate  will  eventually  give  better 
results  than  gypsum. 

••  On  most  all  of  the  soils  in  southern  Oregon  an  annual  application  on  alfalfa 
of  200  lbs.  of  gypsum,  or  250  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  or  40  to  50  lbs.  of  sul- 
phur and  200  lbs.  of  rock  phosphate,  will  prove  highly  profitable.  The  latter 
combination  will  supply  both  sulphur  and  phosphorus  most  economically. 
Sulphur  should  not  be  used  by  itself  on  soils  deficient  in  lime,  as  it  will  cause 
soil  acidity.  On  such  soils  it  should  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  liberal 
quantities  of  lime  or  rock  phosphate." 

Fertilizing  action  of  sulphur  on  grapes,  J.  Chattztt  (Compi,  Rend,  Acad. 
Agr.  France,  5  (1919) ,  No,  S2,  pp.  8S5-8S7). — ^Experiments  are  reported  in  which 
sulphur  was  added  to  soil  growing  grapes  at  the  rate  of  178  lbs.  per  acre,  either 
alone  or  with  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  28,480  lbs,  per  acre.  Where  the 
sulphur  was  added  alone,  crop  Increases  of  19.2  per  cent  and  32.7  per  cent  were 
obtained.  Where  horse  manure  was  added  alone  there  was  a  decrease  in 
crop,  but  when  added  with  sulphur  crop  increases  of  25.03  and  27.8  per  cent 
were  obtained. 

It  is  concluded  that  sulphur  has  a  definite  fertilizing  action  and  that  it  also 
hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  manure. 

Ten  years*  fertilizer  experiments  with  manganese  compounds  and  other 
stimulants,  1908-1917,  H.  G.  S5derbax7M  (Meddel,  Centralanst,  F6r$6ksv. 
Jordbruksomrddet,  No.  166  (1918),  pp.  20;  ahs.  in  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  48  {1919), 
No.  4,  pp.  1S6,  137;  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indu$.,  S8  {1919),  No.  H,  pp.  507A,  508A).— 
Pot  culture  experiments  with  oats,  peas,  and  beans  are  reported,  to  study  the 
stimulating  action  of  such  manganese  compounds  as  manganese  sulphate, 
manganese  carbonate,  pyroluslte,  hydrated  manganese  peroxld,  ferromanganese 
slag,  and  other  stimulants  such  as  calcium  fiuorid,  potassium  iodid,  radioactive 
fertilizer,  uranium  acetate,  and  ferric  hydroxid. 

Out  of  17  series  of  tests,  manganese  carbonate  used  in  conjunction  with 
aluminum  sulphate  on  oats  gave  the  only  good  results.  The  other  materials 
were  usually  without  effect.  Uranium  salts  had  an  injurious  action  when 
added  in  large  amounts. 
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Th©  action  of  flnoiids  on  Tegetation,  A.  Gaxttieb  and  P.  Clausmann 
{Proff.  Agr,  et  Vitic.  (Ed,  VEst-Centre),  40  (1919),  No,  SS,  pp.  155-158).— Plat 
experiments  on  siliceous  clay  soils  containing  little  lime,  with  calcium  fluorid 
added  in  amounts  equivalent  to  100  mg.  of  fluorin  per  kilogram  of  soil,  to 
cloter,  oats,  carrots,  potatoes,  beets,  cabbage,  beans,  poppies,  barley,  peas, 
turnips,  mustard,  leeks  and  other  crops  are  reported. 

A  marked  increase  was  obtained  in  a  number  of  the  crops  particularly  the 
more  valuable  crops,  such  as  clover,  oats,  carrots,  cabbage,  peas,  potatoes,  etc., 
and  at  least  a  slight  increase  was  obtained  in  the  majority  of  the  crops.  A 
few  of  the  crops  did  not  respond  to  this  treatment,  such  as  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, kidney  beans,  and  musptard ;  and  beets,  onions,  and  turnips  were  appar- 
ently slightly  injured.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  residual  effect  the'  second 
year  of  calcium  fluorid  treatment  was  either  small  or  negative. 

Engine  wastes:  The  cachaza  and  cinders,  M.  Calvino  (Estac,  Expt.  Agion, 
Cuba  Bol,  40  (1918),  pp.  S9), — ^Thls  bulletin  reports  and  discusses  analyses  of 
232  samples  of  by-products  of  the  sugar  industry,  including  98  samples  of 
cachaza  or  filter  press  waste,  59  samples  of  bagasse,  and  75  samples  of  furnace 
cinders  with  special  reference  to  their  value  as  sources  of  fertilizing  materials. 

It  was  found  that  the  bagasse  contained  a  notable  amount  of  potash,  *much 
greater  than  that  in  the  cinders  or  press  waste.  The  bagasse  contained  from 
4.35  to  19.47  per  cent  of  soluble  potash,  the  cinders  from  1  to  10.07  per  cent, 
and  the  press  waste  from  0.42  to  0.84  per  cent  when  fresh  and  from  1.13  to  2.5 
per  cent  when  dry.  The  press  waste  contained  ftom  1.63  to  3.04  per  cent  total 
nitrogen  and  flrom  10  to  14  per  c«it  lime. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  P.  L.  Hibbard  (California  Sta,  Bui.  S15  (1919),  pp. 
197-2^1), — ^This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses 
tnd  valuations  of  217  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  collected 
for  Inspection  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1919.  Of  the 
total  number  of  valuations  reported,  32  per  cent  were  below  the  amount 
guarantied. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  1919,  O.  D.  Woods  (Maine  Sta,  Off.  Insp.  9S 
(1919),  pp.  61-88), — ^Thls  bulletin  briefly  reviews  the  Maine  fertilizer  law.  and 
reports  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  283  samples  of  fertil- 
izers and  fertilizing  materials  collected  for  inspection  in  Maine  for  the  year  1919. 

Fertilizer  analyses  (Md,  State  Col,  Agr,  Quart.,  No.  8S  (1919),  pp.  S2),— This 
contains  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  and  valuations  of  348 
■amples  of  fertilizers  and  ffertilizing  materials  offered  for  sale  in  Maryland 
from  August,  1918,  to  January,  1919,  inclusive.  A  table  of  registrations  for 
1919  under  the  new  fertilizer  law  is  also  included. 

Analyses  of  fertilizers:  Fall  season,  1918  (Bui.  N,  C,  Dept,  Agr.,  40 
(1919),  No.  254,  8up.,  pp,  10-\-I),— 'This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  analyses 
tnd  valuations  of  145  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  collected 
for  inspection  in  North  Carolina  during  the  fall  season  of  1918. 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association:  A  history  of  its  organization  and 
growth,  1804-1918  (iBaltimore] :  Natl  Pert,  Assoc,  1918,  pp.  42,  figs.  5).— 
This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  consisting  of  a 
chronology  of  conventions  and  other  Important  events. 

AOfilCVLTUBAL  BOTANY. 

Hon  of  the  IMsMci  of  OolnmbiA  and  Tidnity,  A.  S.  Httchcock  and  P.  0. 
SfAMDLBT  (U.  B.  Nail.  Mus.,  Contrib.  Nath  Herbarium,  21  (1919),  pp,  929,  pU, 
4^).— In  this  pablicatloD  the  autbon  give  keys  to  the  families,  genera,  and 
species  of  plants  found  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity. 
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Phjtogeographj  of  the  eastern  monntaln-froiit  in  CMorado. — ^I«  Physh 
c«l  geography  and  dUtrihntlon  of  Tegetation«  A.  G.  Veotai.  {Bat.  Oaz^  68 
{1919),  No.  3,  pp.  153-193,  figs.  i7).— The  preseDt  article  deals  more  particalarlj 
with  geographic  description  and  relations. 

The  genns  Homalinm  in  America,  S.  F.  BiAXX  {U.  8.  NatL  Mu$.^  Contfib. 
Natl.  Herbarium,  20  (1919),  pt.  7,  pp.  «tHW5).— Description  Is  given  of  11  new 
species  known  to  occur  in  South  and  Central  America,  and  in  Mexico. 

New  South  American  spermatophjtes  collected  by  H.  Bf.  Onrran, 
S.  F.  Blaks  (17.  8.  NatU  Miu.,  Oanirib.  Natl  HerhariMm,  20  (1919),  pt.  7,  pp. 
237''245).—DescTiptXonB  are  given  of  a  number  of  new  qpedes  of  plants  col- 
lected by  H.  M.  Curran  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  in  the  Department 
of  Bolivar,  Colombia. 

Anatomical  studies  on  littoral  plants  of  Biadagascar,  M.  Denis  (Rev. 
Q&n.  Bot.,  31  (1919),  No9.  362,  pp.  33-52,  figs.  5;  363,  pp.  115-120,  fign.  3;  364,  PP- 
129-U2,  figs.  ^).— This  is  an  account  of  a  study  of  the  anatomical  diaracters  of 
a  number  of  plants  peculiar  to  the  sands  of  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar,  re- 
garding which  but  little  work  has  been  recorded  previously.  Such  plants  show 
almost  complete  absence  of  epidermal  protection.  Other  features  related  to 
ecological  factors  are  noted. 

A  nnifoliolate  mutation  in  the  adznki  bean,  A.  F.  Blakbsucb  (Jimr. 
Heredity,  10  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  153-155,  fig.  1).— Facts  noted  in  connection  with 
a  UDifoliolate  habit  in  a  specimen  of  the  adzuki  bean  (Phaseohu  angularis)  are 
considered  to  show  that  this  condition  is  of  rare  occurrence.  This  fact  in- 
dicates that  it  is  genotypic  in  nature  and  not  a  modification  introduced  by 
environmental  factors. 

The  problem  of  heterostyly,  O.  Tischleb  (Bioh  Zentbl,  38  (1918),  No.  11, 
pp.  461-479), — ^This  is  a  bibliographical  discussion  of  observation  and  opinion 
regarding  heterostyly. 

A  biochemic  basis  for  the  study  of  problems  of  taxonomy,  heredity, 
evolution,  etc.,  with  especial  reference  to  the  starches  and  tissues  of 
parent-stocks  and  hybrid-stocks  and  the  starches  and  hemoglobliu  of 
varieties,  species,  and  genera,  B.  T.  Reichebt  (Carnegie  In$t.  WoMh.  Pub. 
270  (1919),  pts.  1,  pp.  XI -^376,  pla.  34,  figs.  820;  2,  pp.  y//+577-85^).— This 
memoir  supplements  that  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  804).  It  con- 
sists largely  of  detailed  reports  of  studies  of  parent  stocks  and  th^r  hy- 
birds,  and  the  results  obtained  are  considered  to  be  of  broad  application  in 
biology.  Special  studies  were  made  of  Amaryllis  and  Brunsvlgia  and  many 
of  their  reputed  hybrids.  The  data  obtained  in  these  studies  are  supplemented 
by  investigations  made  of  many  other  genera,  species,  and  hybrids.  The  his- 
tological properties  and  qualitative  polariscope  and  iodin  reactions  of  the 
parents  are  compared,  and  then  those  of  the  hybrid  with  those  of  the  parents, 
and  when  there  are  two  hybrids  of  the  same  parentage  their  prc^erties  are 
compared.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  qualitative  reactions  with 
several  reagents,  and  the  reactions  have  been  found  to  be  of  importance  not 
only  in  the  studies  of  the  starches  of  different  varieties,  species,  and  genera, 
but  also  of  starches  of  parents  and  hybrids. 

Studies  in  the  physiology  of  the  fungi,  VI-X  (Ann.  Missouri  Bot.  OordL,  6 
(1919),  Nos.  2,  pp.  93-142;  3,  pp.  183-222,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).-— These  numb^^  com- 
plete the  series  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  524),  concluding  with  a  bil^og- 
raphy. 

yi.  The  relation  of  bacteria  to  cellulose  fermentation  induced  by  fungi,  %pUh 
special  reference  to  the  decay  of  wood,  H.  Schmlts  (pp.  98-136). — The  anClior 
has  found  that  vrood  sterilised  by  autoclaving  undergoes  certain  changes  wbldi 
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miut  be  considered  when  using  wood  for  experimental  purposes  with  wood- 
itocsTlng  fongl.  Among  these  are  changes  in  color,  increase  in  the  amount  of 
redadng  substances,  in  the  acidity,  and  in  the  H-lon  concentration  of  the  ex- 
tract, and  change  in  resistance  toward  decay.  Cellulose-dissolving  bacteria 
pity  no  important  part  in  the  decay  of  wood  under  natural  conditions.  The 
nte  of  decay  may  be  matwially  increased  by  the  ordinary  saprophytic  bacteria. 
Th»  influence  of  bacteria  on  the  rate  of  decay  caused  by  fungi  varies  with 
different  fungi  on  different  woods. 

VIL  Orowih  of  ioood^estrojfing  fungi  (m  liquid  media,  S.  M.  Zeller,  H. 
Sdunitz,  and  B.  M.  Duggar  (pp.  187-142).— The  authors  found  that  many  wood- 
destroying  fungi  are  not  suitable  for  growth  experiments  with  liquid  media. 
It  was  found  that  MenUius  piiwstri,  Polypcrus  lucidus,  Polystictus  versicolor, 
Fleuroius  sapidua,  and  Trametes  peckii  grow  best  In  the  order  named  on  the 
media  employed.  LenzUes  vialis,  Dwdalea  quercina  and  M.  lacrymans  grow 
satisfactorily  on  Richards'  solution.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  select  a 
qwdflc  medium  for  each  fungus.  H-ion  concentration  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
limiting  factor  in  growth,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  the  factor  which  determines 
a  desirable  medium.  The  shifting  of  the  H-lon  concentration  due  to  metabolism 
dep^ids  upon  both  the  fungus  and  the  medluuL  No  general  statement  can  be 
made  concerning  the  relation  between  the  H-lon  concentrations  of  the  culture 
media  and  the  growth  of  wood-destroying  fungi  as  a  group. 

Vni.  Mixed  oulUtrei,  S.  M.  Zeller  and  H.  Schmltz  (pp.  188-192).— Details 
and  tabular  results  are  given  of  work  with  mixed  cultures  of  a  number  of 

IX.  Enzym  action  in  AmUnaria  meUea,  Disdalea  confrnffoia,  and  PolyporuM 
htddus,  H.  Schmitz  and  &  M.  Zeller  (w-  193-200).— The  authors  Indicate 
several  enzyms  for  each  of  the  fungi,  P,  luoidu9,  A.  meUea,  and  D,  confragosa, 
A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  ammonia  liberated  by  amldase  is  de- 
seHbed,  this  method  involving  the  application  of  the  Indicator  method  for 
H4on  concentration  determination. 

X.  Oermination  of  the  spores  of  certain  fungi  in  relation  to  hydrogen^on 
csncentration,  R.  W.  Webb  (pp.  201-222). — ^From  the  work  here  reported  it 
lias  been  concluded  that  in  the  culture  solution  consisting  of  M/5  mannlte, 
pliofiphoric  add,  and  sodium  hydroxid,  successively  increasing  concentrations 
of  H-ions  from  neutral  or  approximately  neutral  to  pH  8.1  to  2.8  favorably  in- 
flaence  germination  of  the  lE^res  of  Aspergillus  niger,  Penicillium  cyclopium, 
Botrytis  dnerea,  Pusarium  sp.,  and  L.  swpiaria,  Qermlnatlon  is  influenced  by 
H-lon  concentration,  varying  with  the  organism. 

Some  conditloiis  affecting  the  growth  and  activities  of  Azotobacter  chroo- 
eoeemm,  B.  R.  Aixbn  {Ann.  Missouri  Bot,  Gard.,  6  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1-44,  pl- 
1).--The  experimental  work  reported  In  this  paper  as  done  with  A.  chroo- 
soceum  is  considered  to  justify  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the  markedly  bene- 
fldal  results  observed  in  cultural  solutions  by  different  workers  are  associated 
with  phosphorus  nutrition  of  the  organism  and  with  maintenance  of  proper 
icactlon  of  the  medium.  These  experiments  do  not,  however,  yield  the  final 
pteof  regarding  the  mecdianism  of  increased  growth.  Explanations  and  sug- 
Cestions  are  offered,  and  some  diflacultles  are  indicated. 

The  physiology  of  pollen,  W.  Bobiloit-Pbeisseb  (Bot.  Centbh,  Beihefte,  Si 
(iJiT),  1.  Aht.,  No.  S,  pp.  459-49t,  figs,  18),— The  author  details  characteristic 
ptoenses  and  phases  observed  in  the  study  of  pollen  of  different  plants  as  af- 
fteted  by  various  agencies. 

Tbe  development  and  contents  of  conifer  needles,  W.  Kracht  {Bot, 
OstUbL,  Beihefte,  $4  {1917),  1.  Abt.,  No.  S,  pp,  499-^62),— This  is  a  detaUed  ac 
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count  of  the  anatomical  developm^t  and  of  prodnctton  of  aoch  oompoimda  as 
starch  or  tannic  acid  in  needles  of  different  conifers  dnring  their  first  year. 

Direct  assimilation  of  organic  carbon  bjr  Oeratodon  pnrpurenSt  W.  J. 
Bobbins  (Bot,  Qaz,,  65  (1918),  No,  6,  pp.  548^51,  fig^  5),— It  is  stated  that 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experimental  studj  here  recorded  C  pmrpwrtMM 
absorbed  and  utilized  organic  carbon  in  the  forms  of  leyulose,  glucose,  galac- 
tose, lactose,  cane  sugar,  and  maltose,  starch  being  formed  in  darkness  fron 
each  of  these,  but  that  this  moss  did  not  utilize  mannite,  glycerin,  or  starch. 
Levulose  as  carbon  source  gave  from  2  to  7  times  greater  growth  than  glucose, 
the  maximum  growth  with  the  former  occurring  in  darkness  and  with  the  latt» 
during  illumination.  The  formation  of  moss  plants  generally  requires  light 
as  w^l  as  aYailable  carbohydrate. 

The  redaction  of  carbon  dioxid  by  hydrogen  perozid  9S  a  basis  for 
assimilation  by  plants,  H.  Wisucenub  {Ber.  Deui.  Chem.  GbmcIL,  51  il$18). 
No,  10,  pp.  942-965),— The  author  describes  the  formation  of  formic  acid  from 
hydrogen  peroxld. 

The  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  A.  Stqll  (Vrtlitchr,  Naturf.  Q^9«XL 
Zurich,  6S  {1918),  No,  S-4,  pp.  5i2-545).— Summarizing  the  process  of  as^Lmila- 
tion  by  chlorophylliferous  plants  as  conceived  according  to  the  results  of  the 
study  and  discussion  here  presented,  the  author  gives  an  outline  of  the  cfaenir 
leal  and  enzymotlc  action  supposed  to  take  place  between  the  diffusion  of  the 
carbon  dioxid  through  the  cell  walls  from  the  outside  and  the  appearance  of 
the  appropriate  carboliydrates. 

Willstfttter*s  investigations  on  carbon  dioxid  assimilation,  H.  L  WjLTiSr 
i£AN  {Chem,  Weekbl,  15  (1918),  No.  S7,  pp.  1188-1146). --TbUB  is  chiefly  a  dis- 
cussion of  earlier  and  recent  work  by  Willst&tter  on  carbon  dioxid  nfwImHatiOB 
and  related  matters. 

Variation  of  carbohydrates  in  leaves,  B.  MigbkltDurand  {Rev,  OM.  Bot, 
SO  (1918),  Nos.  859,  pp.  887-845;  860,  pp.  877-88Z;  81  (1919),  Not.  861^  pp. 
10-27,  figs.  2;  862,  pp.  58-60,  figs.  5;  864,  PP-  148-156;  866,  pp.  196-204;  866,  pp. 
251-268;  867,  pp.  287-817).— The  author  presents  tabular  and  other  details, 
with  discussion,  of  a  study  which  he  has  made  of  content,  transformation,  and 
transference  as  regards  chemical  substances  in  various  phases  of  the  leaves 
of  plants  belonging  to  several  species,  deciduous,  evergreen,  or  annuaL 

Innlln  in  plants,  its  origin  and  transformations,  H.  CJoLHi  (Rev.  Q^ 
Bot.,  81  (1919),  Nos.  868,  pp.  70-80;  865,  pp.  179-195;  866,  pp.  229-260;  867,  pp. 
277-286).— A  study  of  inulin  in  Jerusalem  artichoke,  chicory  (Cich^rium  kUp- 
bus),  dahlia,  elecampane,  and  other  plants  is  r^[>orted. 

Inulin  arises  from  the  condensation  of  sugars.  This  is  effected  in  the 
tubers,  roots,  or  deeper  portions  of  the  stem.  In  the  plants  studied,  inulin 
was  not  found  among  the  substances  resulting  immediately  from  chlorophyll 
assimilation.  It  may  be  formed  from  glucose  or  levulose.  The  synthetic  and 
other  processes  are  discussed  in  case  of  the  substances  supposedly  involved,  in- 
eluding  an  active  diastase  and  its  connection  with  germination. 

Biochemical  researches  on  the  physiological  rdle  of  glncoslds  in  plaata, 
R.  Combes  (Rev.  G^n.  Bot,  29  (1917),  Nos.  847,  pp.  821-882;  848,  pp.  858-875,  pU 
8;  80  (1918),  Nos.  849,  pp.  5-15;  850,  pp.  88-49;  851,  pp.  70-^;  852,  pp.  106- 
124;  858,  pp.  146-156;  854.  PP-  177-204,  Ag*.  8;  855,  pp.  226-^^87,  figs.  2;  856,  pp. 
245-269,  Ags.  5;  857,  pp.  288-800,  fig.  1;  858,  pp.  821-882;  859,  pp.  855-865).-- 
Summing  up  the  main  facts  brought  out  in  this  series,  the  author  claims  that 
plants  growing  in  aseptic  cultures,  having  their  roots  in  contact  with  a 
nutritive  medium,  contain  glucoslds  belonging  to  the  saponins,  lieliaving  dif- 
ferently according  to  the  species  concerned.  Examples  of  this  are  given,  with 
discussion. 
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Imminiitj  of  plants  to  th^r  own  product*,  R.  Cokbbs  (Compt,  Rend,  Acad. 
Hd.  iPari9],  i67  (1918),  No.  7,  pp.  275-278,  figs.  2)—- In  the  course  of  the  work 
above  noted,  the  aathor  found  that  In  case  of  Pisom,  Polygonum,  and  Raphanus 
cultivated  under  aseptic  conditions  in  Knop's  solution  with  the  addition  of 
Agrostemma  saponin  in  strengths  ranging  from  0.01  to  1  per  cent,  these  plants, 
which  do  not  produce  this  glucosid,  showed  resulting  toxic  action,  while  in 
case  of  Agrostemma  githago,  which  yields  the  glucosid,  a  strength  of  1  per 
coit  produced  no  injury. 

The  derelopment  of  typical  leaf  glucosids  in  germinating  and  growing 
lilanU  of  DigitaUs,  W.  Straub  {Biochem.  Ztschr.,  82  {1917),  No.  i-2,  pp.  48- 
50,  pU.  Sy. — It  is  stated  that  the  specific  glucosids  in  seeds  of  Digitalis  do  not 
constitute  reserve  material.  They  do  not  Increase  in  the  cotyledons  nor  are 
tliey  utilized  there.  Leaf  glucosids  appear  in  the  first  foliage  leaves,  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  latter.  The 
disappearance  from  the  seeds  of  fats  and  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  are 
photo-chemical  processes,  having  no  direct  connection  with  the  synthesis  of 
glacosids,  which  appear  to  be  merely  by-products  of  the  growth  of  the  plant 

R^ations  between  leaf  anthocyanin  and  respiration,  G.  Nicolas  {Rev, 
GM.  BoU  5i  {1919),  No.  365,  pp.  161-17 8). —This  work  has  In  part  been  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  129).  It  is  considered  safe  to  conclude 
from  the  data  here  recorded  that  the  production  of  anthocyanin  is  correlated 
with  the  formation  of  organic  acids,  and  that  the  connection  known  to  exist 
between  oxidation  and  pigmentation  inheres  in  the  production  of  these  acids 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  the  red  pigment. 

Relation  between  respiration  and  germlnability  In  seeds,  O.  K.  Haus- 
KAK  and  E.  P.  Ivanicof  (In  Hibridiculiura  y  Oiroa  Trahajos  de  las  Esiaciones, 
1917.  Madrid:  Estac.  de  Ensayo  de  SemUlas,  1917,  pp.  (J7-75).— Having  em- 
ployed in  work  with  cereals  the  method  reported  by  Quam  (B.  S.  R.,  18,  p. 
832),  the  author  states  that,  while  a  certain  relation  must  be  admitted  to 
exist  between  germinability  percentage  of  cereal  seeds  and  carbon  dioxid  elab- 
orated during  the  respiration  of  the  seed,  it  is  nevertheless  Impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  determine  this  relation  exactly. 

The  influence  of  lllamination  on  the  absorption  of  glncose  by  roots  of 
higher  plants,  D.  C.  de  Besteibo  and  E.  Michel-Duband  {Rev.  04n.  Boi.,  81 
(1919),  No.  S6S,  pp.  9^-108). — In  a  study  of  illumination  as  related  to  assimi- 
lation in  Pisum  sativum  under  intensities  corresponding  mainly  to  those  uti- 
lized by  Combes  and  Rose  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  526),  the  author  found  that  this 
heliophilous  plant,  which  has  limited  power  of  accommodation  as  regards 
chlorophyll  assimilation  under  weak  illumination,  is  equally  incapable  when 
developed  in  such  dim  light  of  so  Increasing  absorptive  activity  of  its  roots  as 
to  cause  them  to  make  a  sensibly  greater  increase  in  the  quantity  of  organic 
carbon  taken  from  the  soil.  There  is  no  parallel  or  compensation  between 
carbon  absorption  by  green  leaves  in  air  and  absorption  of  organic  carbon  by 
the  roots  in  the  soil. 

The  Influence  of  light  on  permeability  of  the  plasma  membrane  and  the 
uethod  of  permeability  coefficients.  A,  TkSndij:  {Vrtljschr.  Naturf.  Oesell. 
Mrich,  6S  {1918),  No.  1-2,  pp.  187-21S,  figs.  2).— In  tabular  detail,  the  author 
diows  the  relations  between  permeability  of  the  plasma  membrane  and  such 
factors  as  light  intensity,  duration  of  Illumination,  and  alterations  of  per- 
meability under  natural  conditions,  also  the  relations  between  permeability 
coefficients  and  the  amount  of  absorbed  salts. 

Isotonic  coefficients  and  their  ntilization  in  determining  permeability, 
H.  Fnnwo  {Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.  [PHngaheim],  57  {1917),  No.  4,  pp.  55S-S12).— 
Studies  are  detailed  as  carried  out  with  RhcBo  discolor  in  regard  to  the  isotonic 
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coefficients  for  potassium  nitrate  and  other  saits  in  connection  with  cane  sngar. 
The  utilization  of  such  coefficients  is  discussed. 

[Osmotic  values  in  plants],  A.  Ubspbung  and  G.  Blum  {Ber,  DeuU  Bot. 
Oesell,  84  {1916),  No.  2,  pp,  88-142,  figs.  S). — Of  these  contributions  on  osmotic 
values,  the  first  deals  mainly  with  their  distribution  in  the  plant,  the  second 
with  their  regular  variations,  and  the  third  with  the  influence  of  extamal  con- 
ditions in  this  connection. 

Electrical  conductivity  as  a  measure  of  the  content  of  electrolytes  of 
vegetable  saps,  H.  Haynes  {Biochem,  Jour,,  IS  {1919),  No.  2,  pp,  111-123),-^ 
Attention  Is  drawn  to  the  influence  of  nonelectrolytes  on  the  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity, and  a  paper  of  Axrhenius  is  summarized  in  which  the  effect  is  investi- 
gated and  its  magnitude  given  for  various  cases.  An  examination  is  made  of 
the  causes  of  the  low  values  obtained  in  conductivity  measurements  In  fruit 
Juices  containing  organic  acid  in  considerable  quantities.  These  values  are 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  nonelectrolytes  and  of  salts.  An  attempt  Is  made 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  nonelectrolytes  and  of  the  dianges  in  the  degree  of 
dissociation  produced  by  dilution  in  certain  results  obtained  by  Dixon  and  At- 
kins (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  828)  when  comparing  the  sap  taken  from  frozen  and  from 
unfrozen  plant  tissues,  and  suggestions  are  made  in  this  connection.  A  formula 
is  also  suggested  by  means  of  which  in  certain  cases  conductivity  measurements 
may  be  reduced  to  standard  conditions. 

Fibrous  protoplasmic  structures  In  plant  cells,  JL  Akebicak  {Lunds  UiUv, 
ArsMkr.,  n.  »er.,  Sect.  2,  12  {1915),  No.  4,  pp.  64,  figs.  28).— The  flrst  part  of  this 
study  reports  an  investigation  of  thread-like  protoplasmic  structures  In  plant 
cells  which  have  been  noted  under  various  names  In  reports  of  studies  on  this 
subject  The  second  portion  relates  to  alterations  in  such  protoplasmic  struc- 
tures in  the  cell  under  the  influence  of  heat,  light,  narcotics,  and  plasmolysis. 

The  significance  of  the  chondrlome,  A.  Guhxiebmond  {Rev.  04n.  Bat.,  SO 
{1918),  No.  S54t  pp.  161-176,  pis.  1^).— Much  of  the  material  in  this  discussiini 
has  l>een  noted  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  823). 

It  is  stated  herein  that  by  means  of  the  special  technique  employed  these  ele- 
ments may  be  brought  out  clearly,  showing  to  the  eye  their  existence  as  spe- 
cialized constituents  of  the  cell.  It  Is  thought  that  these  bodies  may  act  as 
centers  of  elaboration  for  a  number  of  the  substances  secreted  by  the  cell. 

Contributions  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  proteases:  I,  IntroduGtor7« 
E.  A.  Fishes  {Biochem.  Jour.,  IS  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  124-1S4).^A  preliminary 
investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  whether  the  proteoclastic  enzyms 
exist  in  the  ordinary  foliage  leaves  and  other  parts  in  case  of  14  common  crops, 
and  if  so,  how  far  they  resemble  in  their  action  the  seed  proteases. 

The  presence  of  protelnoclastic  and  peptoclastlc  enzyms  was  established  In 
case  of  each  of  the  green  plants  examined.  An  examination  was  made  In  detail 
of  beans,  peas,  and  buckwheat  as  to  the  difference  In  enzym  content  in  various 
parts  of  the  plant,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated,  with  discussion,  including 
the  bearing  of  certain  facts  on  digestion  of  these  plants  by  animals. 

Diastase  activity  In  relation  to  stage  of  development  and  carbohydrate 
content  of  the  tuber  of  Solanum  tuberosum,  R.  A.  McGintt  {Ann.  Missouri 
Bot.  Gard.,  6  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  22S-251). — ^A  study  is  reported  of  the  diastase 
activity  at  various  developmental  stages  of  potato  Juice ;  also  of  reducing  sugars, 
sucrose,  and  starch. 

It  was  found  that  diastase  activity  and  starch  content  Increased  as  the 
tubers  developed,  coinciding  with  a  decrease  In  total  sugars  present  Diastatic 
activity  decreased  markedly  in  potato  Juice  preserved  with  toluol  and  kept  for 
24  hours  at  room  temperature.    Apparently,  a  co-enzym  Is  necessary  to  the 
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hydrolysis  of  starch  by  potato  diastase.  The  activating  agent  which  exists  in 
the  juice  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling,  nor  is  it  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

IHstribiitloB  of  mineral  elements  and  nitrogen  in  etiolated  plants,  Q. 
Akm4  {Campt  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [ParW^,  167  (1918),  No.  «5,  pp.  100^-1006).-^ 
Following  up  the  experiments  reported  by  Maqnenne  and  Demonssy  (B.  S.  R., 
80,  p.  G26),  the  anthor  has  determined  for  white  beans  the  distribution,  in 
Item,  cotyledons,  and  roots  of  different  chemical  components. 

Nitrogen  and  phosphoms  seem  to  migrate  largely  from  cotyledons  to  other 
pordona  of  the  plantlet  The  behayior  of  snlphur  is  much  like  that  of  phos- 
phrans. 

Stndiea  on  traumotropisms,  P.  Stabk  (Ber,  Deut.  Bot  Gesett,,  Si  {1916) , 
So.  8,  pp.  492-^08,  flga.  11). — ^An  acconnt  is  given  of  tropisms  occurring  after 
injury  to  seedHngs  or  older  plants  of  different  species. 

Tranmatroplsm,  P.  Stabk  (Jahrh.  Wi9$.  Bot  [Prinffsheimi,  51  {1911), 
So.  4,  pp.  4^1-652,  figs.  5S). — ^Detailing  extensive  data  obtained  from  studies  on 
wound  reactions  in  plants,  the  anthor  states  that  while  severe  traumatic 
stinralos  checks  growth,  moderate  stimulation  of  this  nature  may  result  in 
growth  acceleration.  Sometimes  these  two  phases  of  growth  appear  succes- 
sively. Tranmatn^ic  reaction  may  manifest  itself  as  a  moderate  increase 
or  decrease  of  growth. 

The  use  of  the  eolorimeter  in  the  Indicator  method  of  H-lon  determina- 
tion with  biological  fluids,  B.  M.  Dugoab  and  C.  W.  Dodge  {Ann.  Missouri 
Bot.  Q^rd.,  6  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  61-70,  fig.  i).— The  work  here  reported  is  con- 
ridered  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  Involved  In  the  approxi- 
mate determination  of  the  H-lon  concentration  of  solutions  exhibiting  color 
may  be  largely  overcome,  and  that  the  useful  range  of  certain  brilliant  Indicators 
may  be  so  considerably  extended  that  the  number  of  indicators  employed  may 
be  materially  reduced. 

The  microeolorlmeter  In  the  Indicator  method  of  hydrogen-Ion  deter- 
mination, B.  M.  DuooAi  {Ann.  Missouri  Bot,  Qard,,  6  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  119^ 
iti).— The  author  points  out  a  modification  of  the  method  employed  in  the 
woric  above  noted.  The  standardization  of  the  apparatus  for  this  work  Is  said 
to  be  extremely  simple,  and  the  technique  to  be  equally  applicable  when  larger 
types  of  colorimeter  are  employed. 

Anthocyanln  as  a  microchemlcal  reagent,  O.  Gebtz  {Lunds  Univ.  Arsskr., 
«.  ser..  Bed.  t,  12  {1916),  No.  5,  pp.  51). — Of  the  two  sections  of  this  report  and 
dtscQssion,  the  first  deals  with  anthocyanln  as  a  nuclear  stain,  the  second  with 
this  reagent  In  relation  to  the  bast  fibers  and  woody  elements.  A  bibliography 
oo  the  subject  is  appended. 

The  movnting  of  microscopic  preparations,  H.  CorpiN  (Rev.  Q&n.  Bot.,  81 
{1919),  No.  868,  pp.  109-114). — This  deals  with  the  technique  of  mounting 
plant  sections  and  epidermis,  unicellular  or  filamentous  algse,  and  pollen  grains. 

Plant  breeder's  envelope,  R.  L.  Davis  {Jour,  Heredity,  10  {1919),  No.  4, 
pp.  168, 169,  fig.  1). — ^An  envelope  for  use  by  plant  breeders  Is  described  as  hav- 
taig  stfved  admirably  In  work  on  tender  succulent  fiax  plants.  It  Is  thought 
to  be  adapted  to  work  with  other  plants. 

FIELD  OBOPS. 

[BepoK  of  field  crops  work  In  Ontario,  1018]  {Rpt.  Min.  Agr.  Ontmrio, 
1918,  pp.  lt-14,  19,  20,  69-78,  fig.  i).— The  development  of  winter  wheat  vari- 
eties and  experimental  and  demonstration  work  with  alfalfa  and  potatoes  are 
btlefly  deacribed.  A  Uat  la  proaontod  of  the  weeds  whiai  proved  most  trouble- 
■ome  during  the  past  year. 
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[Report  of  the  Ontario  AgricoHiiral  and  EzperlmABtal  VBion]  (OntarU 
Dept.  Agr^  Ann.  RpU  Agr,  and  Expt  Union,  40  {1918),  pp,  9-^4,  5^-60),— Th6 
following  papers  were  among  those  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  h^  in 
January,  1910:  Results  of  Cooperative  Experiments  in  Agriculture,  by  C.  A. 
Zavitz;  Summary  of  (Cooperative  Experiments  in  Weed  Eradication,  ldl2- 
1918,  by  J.  E.  Howitt;  and  The  Outlook  for  Flax  Growing  in  Ontario,  by  fi.  L. 
Defries. 

[Report  of  Held  crops  work  in  the  BriUsh  Virgin  Islands,  1918-19], 
F.  Watts  {Imp,  Dept.  Agr.  ^Ve9t  Indict,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.  BHt.  Virgin  J$L, 
1918-19,  pp.  Z^,  6,  7,  i>-ii).— This  reports  the  results  of  variety  tesU  with 
sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cassava,  and  presents  information  relative  to 
the  status  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  industries  in  the  islands. 

The  yields  obtained  In  the  sugar  cane  variety  tests  ranged  from  7  tons  per 
acre  for  B.  806  to  14.7  tons  for  D.  96.  The  sweet  potatoes  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  from  750  lbs.  per  acre  for  Black  Vine  to  7,560  lbs.  for  Spooner.  The  esti- 
mated yields  of  cassava  ranged  from  1,944  to  10^60  lbs.  per  acre  for  Mont- 
serrat  varieties,  and  from  8,996  lbs.  for  both  Ck)tton  Tree  and  French  to  7,560 
lbs.  for  Blancita,  Antigua  sorts. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  on  the  Gold  Coast,  1916,  1917,  and  1918] 
{Govt.  Gold  Cooit,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.,  1916,  pp.  28,  4M«,  +♦-47,  50,  55-65;  1911, 
pp.  45-45,  49,  51-55,  55,  58;  1918,  pp.  28,  29,  -^4,  45,  50,  52,  5S,  56,  59,  «*).— 
These  reports  describe  work  with  miscellaneous  field  crops  conducted  at  various 
experimental  centers  in  the  colony. 

[Agricultural  products  of  French  Africa]  (In  Mati^res  Premises  Afri- 
caines.  Paris:  imOe  LaroBC,  1918,  vol.  1,  pp.  69-218,  461-498,  pl$.  12,  flffM.  8).— 
This  work,  comprising  an  account  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  of 
French  Africa,  contains  chapters  on  cotton,  sisal,  and  hemp  prepared  by  T. 
Henry,  on  kapok  by  A.  Houard,  and  on  peanuts  by  J.  Adam. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  in  Rhodoria,  1917-18],  E.  A.  Nobbs  {Bho- 
deiia  Agr.  Jour.,  15  {1918),  No$.  5,  pp.  459-445;  6,  pp.  510-515). —Thin  deacribei 
the  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  290),  including 
rotation  experiments  with  com,  oats,  velvet  beans,  sunflower,  buckwheat, 
Napier  fodder  grass,  broom  corn,  mangels,  sweet  potatoes,  and  radishes,  and 
fertilizer  tests  with  com  and  potatoes. 

The  improvement  of  pasture  land  in  Morocco,  L.  Ducellisb  {Aifron. 
Colon.,  4  {1919),  No.  26,  pp.  55-41). — In  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
author  presents  a  partial  list  of  weeds  encountered  on  clay  and  sandy  soils, 
together  with  a  list  of  grasses  and  other  plants  suited  for  both  temporary  and 
permanent  pastures  in  western  Morocco. 

Preparing  land  for  grain  crops  on  the  prairies  [of  Canada],  compiled 
by  J.  H.  Gbisoaub  {Ottawa,  Canada:  Dept.  Int.,  2.  ed.,  pp.  51,  pto.  S,  figs.  10).— 
This  edition  of  a  publication  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  829),  includes 
agricultural  maps  and  additional  Information  relating  to  temperature,  pre- 
cipitation, seed,  soils,  fertilizers,  and  loans  to  farmers. 

The  Devanx  method  of  cereal  culture,  V.  Manvilu  {CoUivatore,  65  {1919), 
No,  SI,  pp.  672-679,  fig.  1). — The  author  briefly  discusses  the  so-called  Devaux 
method  of  cultivation  for  cereals  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  88),  and  concludes  that  while 
the  system  may  be  utilized  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  new  varieties  it  does 
not  lend  itself  to  a  practical  application  in  general  field  practice  under  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Italy. 

Experiments  in  methods  of  sowing  barley,  1909-1915,  K.  IrwRSMSf 
{Tidsikr.  Planteavl,  26  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  ,5rr-4i8).— This  describes  exp»l- 
ments  planned  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  rate  and  method  of  seeding  barley 
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00  die  yield  and  the  tendency  to  lodga  The  i^an  of  the  experiment  included 
broftdeasting  and  drilling  in  rows  10  and  20  cm.  apart  (about  4  and  8  in., 
wepectively)  with  different  amounts  of  seed.  Tystofte  Prentice  (Archer  type) 
wu  eoqiloyed  in  all  the  tests.  The  results  secured  may  be  summarized  as 
ftUows: 

Broadcasting  and  drilling  in  rows  10  cm.  apart  resulted  in  about  the  same 
yield  and  quality  of  grain.  The  principal  factor  involved  is  said  to  be  the 
nte  of  seeding,  this  factor  detemdning  the  possibilities  f6r  the  development  of 
the  crop  and  its  tendency  to  lodge.  Drilling  in  rows  20  cm.  apart  yielded  on 
tlie  average  100  kg.  per  hectare  (about  89  lbs.  per  acre)  less  than  drilling  in 
rows  10  cm.  apart.  As  the  quantity  of  the  seed  sown  decreased,  the  hectoliter 
weight  and  the  size  of  the  grain  increased.  The  experiments  also  appear  to 
indicate  that  by  sowing  comparatively  small  amounts  of  seed  it  is  possible, 
within  certain  narrow  limits,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  crop  to  lodge, 
although  in  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  seed  necessarily  sown  in  general 
turn  practice  this  is  said  to  have  no  practical  application. 

Corn  families  of  South  Dakoto,  A.  N.  Hums  (South  Dakota  8ta.  Bui, 
19$  (1919),  pp.  114-1^)' — ^Tbe  ear-to-row  com  breeding  system  followed  by  the 
igroBomy  department  of  the  station  since  1916  is  briefly  described  and  certain 
observaticms  recorded  concerning  the  results  secured.  It  is  stated  that  by  means 
of  this  system  it  is  posidble  to  preserve  a  pedigree  of  so-called  com  families. 
The  pedigree  of  the  ears  chosen  for  planting  the  1919  breeding  plat  are  presented 
hi  tabular  form.  The  principal  futures  of  the  author's  discussion,  together  with 
his  recomuMndatlons,  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

The  mother  ears  selected  fbr  starting  a  breeding  plat  should  not  only  be  as 
mnnerous  as  practicable,  but  should  also  represent  as  many  sources  as  possible 
from  among  those  likely  to  excel  in  the  qualities  desired. 

For  the  same  reason  mother  ears  should  be  systematically  introduced  into  the 
detasseled  rows  of  the  breeding  plat  in  succeeding  seasons  from  stock  of  other 
com  breeders  and  othar  sources  where  excellent  strains  are  likely  to  be  found. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  high  yielding  tested  remnants  be  utilized  as  largely  as 
possible  in  making  and  carrying  out  plans  for  com  breeding  by  selection. 

Detass^ing  all  the  even-numbered  rows  in  the  breeding  plat  insures  that 
the  progeny  of  these  rows  will  be  crossbred. 

AH  of  the  12  odd-numbered  (sire)  rows  in  any  given  quarter  of  the  breeding 
plat  can  be  planted  from  one  single  ear,  providing  the  rows  are  short  (10  hills), 
nils  sire  ear  may  be  selected  from  the  highest  yielding  row  of  another  quarter, 
tocording  to  plan.  It  is  maintained  that  these  practices  may  be  employed  in 
Oie  production  of  seed  corn,  which  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  crossing  strains 
that  are  selected  for  high  yield  {ot  any  quality),  that  are  selected  continuously, 
and  whose  sires  and  dams  may  have  approached  a  homozygous  condition. 

Ftaially,  it  is  c<mcluded  that  the  variety  of  com  named  "  All  Dakota "  pro- 
daoed  according  to  the  foregc^ng  plan  should  ultimately  represent  a  combination 
of  hi^yleld  characters  now  existent  in  varieties  that  are  successful  in  eastern 
Sooth  Dakota,  such  as  Gk>lden  Glow,  Minnesota  18,  Fulton  Yellow  Dent,  and 
Wtepte. 

Syatiielie  inrodnctloii  of  high-prot^n  com  in  relatiom  to  breeding,  H.  K. 
Hates  and  B.  J.  Qaiuee  {Jour.  Amer.  8oc  Agron.,  11  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  S99^ 
918,  pL  i). — ^In  this  paper,  a  contribution  from  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tkn,  the  authors  discuss  the  effect  of  inbreeding  and  crossbreeding  in  relation 
to  com  imimyvement  They  eondode  that  almost  unlimited  opportunities  ob- 
tafai  in  die  application  of  these  prlndpleaL 

In  an  efflort  to  pcodnoe  a  high-protein  strain  of  Minnesota  No.  18  com,  an 
experiment  was  begun  In  191S  in  which  self-fertilised  ears  were  analyzed  for 
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protein  and  tlie  high-protein  ears  thai  employed  as  parents  in  a  croas.  niee 
Fi  crosses  between  high-protein  strains  were  studied  in  1918  and  gave  very 
similar  results.  An  increase  in  the  average  protein  content  of  a  little  more 
than  2  per  cent  as  compared  with  Minnesota  No.  18  was  obtained,  while  the 
average  yield  for  the  three  crosses  was  52.8  bn.  and  for  Minnesota  Ko.  lA, 
48.9  bu.  per  acre.    The  crosses  are  to  be  farther  selected  for  vigor. 

A  list  of  29  references  is  appended. 

Com  prodnctlon  in  Kaasms,  C  C  Cuif irnroHAM  (Bien,  Bpt,  Kans,  Bd,  Afr^ 
91  (1917-18),  pp.  194-955,  figs.  S9).— This  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  die  adapta- 
tions of  the  erop»  the  field  practices  and  cultural  methods  employed  in  its 
production,  harvesting  and  storing  com,  and  insect  and  other  pests  affecting 
com  in  the  State. 

Cotton  experiments,  1918,  H.  B.  BiowN  (MisHsHppi  Bta.  BiU.  186  {1919), 
pp.  SI,  fig$.  4)  •—This  describes  the  continuation  of  veork  with  cotton  along  tbe 
same  general  lines  as  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  284).  Dry  weath^ 
during  May,  June,  and  July  retarded  the  growth  of  the  crop,  while  boll  weevil 
damage  was  far  less  than  at  any  time  since  v^eevil  infestation  became  wide- 
spread over  the  State. 

Wannamaker-Oleveland,  Cleveland  Big  Boll,  and  Bfiller  are  reconmieiided  for 
thin  hill  land ;  Trice  fbr  ridi  hiU  land  not  infected  with  wilt ;  Express,  Trice, 
Foster,  and  Wannamaker-Clereland  fbr  delta  and  valley  land  free  from  wilt 
but  with  heavy  weevil  infestation;  Miller,  Wannamaker-Clevelepd,  P<dk,  and 
Columbia  for  valley  land  with  light  wilt  infection  and  Ugbt  weevil  infestation; 
and  Lewis  63  and  Tri-Oook  for  heavy  wilt  infection  but  few  or  no  weevils. 

It  is  stated  that  tests  again  indicated  that  close  spacing  rather  tlian  delayed 
thinning  led  to  increased  yields  in  the  single-stalk  method  of  cotton  coltore. 

Mississippi-grown  seed  is  deemed  superior  to  seed  from  any  other  sonrca 

Information  is  also  given  on  the  fruiting  of  difEeroit  cotton  varieties,  the 
relation  of  germination  to  sise  of  seed,  and  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  by 
counties  in  the  State  pricn:  to  December  1  for  the  crops  of  1918  and  1917, 
respectively. 

[The  improvement  of  Egyptian  cotton],  B.  G.  C  BouLLm>  {Agr.  Jour, 
hjgypt,  7  (1917),  pp.  12-119,  pl$.  21). — This  comprises  a  detailed  report  of  sta- 
tistical information  secured  during  1915  in  connection  with  effeits  to  improvei 
through  field  selection,  existing  types  of  cotton  fbund  in  Egypt  Observations 
were  made  on  the  rate  of  growth,  flowering,  and  boiling  of  different  varieties 
grown  at  several  localities  in  a  study  of  the  life-history  of  the  yarioos  sorts 
in  differ^t  parts  of  the  country  and  to  determine  the  possibility  of  forecasting 
the  yield  several  we^s  previous  to  picking.  Records  were  also  kept  of  the 
vegetative  characters  of  a  large  number  of  plants  representing  different  types, 
and  a  detailed  examination  was  made  of  the  lint  and  seed  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  the  different  varieties  and  to  select  the  best  pbuits 
ftom  each  locality  for  forming  the  basis  of  a  pure  seed  supply  for  that  r^on. 
The  data  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  illustrated  diagrammatically,  and 
discussed. 

The  author  states  that  "in  this  r^)ort  win  be  found,  for  the  first  tiBie, 
the  composition  in  detail  of  the  various  tsrpes  of  cotton  grown  in  this  coutttry 
[Bgyptl,  and  it  will  be  clearly  seen  to  what  an  undesirable  extent  all  tbe  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  mixed.** 

American  cotton  in  the  last  three  crop  years,  na  weU  as  ootton  in  tifee 
British  Empire,  H.  Heizicann  (Tropmpflanzer,  Befhefte,  18  (1918),  No.  S^ 
pp.  V  1-^99-254). — A  comprehensive  study  is  made  from  ooisas  and  other  oA- 
elal  and  commercial  statistics  of  the  amount  and  valua  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States,  including  lint  cotton,  nnters,  seed,  oil,  and  meal,  and  of 
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wtrdioiiae  fladlltlcs.  Interpretattre  comment  is  given  on  price  fluctoations,  tbe 
mtrlretiiif  c(»ditions  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Liverpool  market,  the 
cnm  for  tlie  rise  in  cotton  prices,  the  lii«^er  total  valne  of  the  cotton  crc^ 
owing  to  the  profltahle  ntilisation  of  a  higher  percentage  of  it,  tbe  time  of 
•dling  and  total  value  of  the  crop  to  the  farmer,  and  also  the  increased 
price  of  agricnltoral  products  in  general,  land  rents,  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  monej.  The  author  thm  indicates  the  increased  spindleage  In  the  United 
States  and  the  increasing  concern  of  the  Lancashire  and  Oontinental  cotton 
manufticturlng  industries  in  the  curtailed  amount  of  exports  of  high  grades 
of  raw  cottcm,  leading  up  to  a  survey  of  the  organization  of  the  British  Ck>tton 
Growers'  As80ciati<m  and  of  its  effbrts  to  encourage  cotton  growing  in  the 
British  Iknpire.  In  that  part  of  the  study  devoted  to  the  cotton-growing  pos- 
ribiUties  of  the  British  Empire,  he  shows  by  regions  the  condition  of  cotton 
pltnttng  and  length  and  quality  of  the  staple  grown.  Further  consideration  is 
OsB  givoi  to  the  dassiflcation  of  the  principal  cotton-producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  according  to  kinds  of  cotton  grown,  that  data  being  taken 
principally  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publications. 

Cotton  growing  In  Australia  {SoL  and  Indiu,  [Aust,],  1  {1919),  No,  6,  j»p. 
iS$~8$$), — ^nie  revival  of  the  industry  in  Queensland  is  discussed. 

Tb»  flax  indnstry  in  Anstralim,  R.  B.  Wabd  (8ci,  and  Indu$.  [Aust,},  1 
{1919),  No,  6,  pp.  S61-S67,  figs.  ^).— The  present  status  of  the  industry  and  its 
ftotore  possibilities  are  briefly  outlined. 

The  industrial  exploitation  of  Jome  [in  Tncuni4n],  C.  DfAz  {Unlv,  Tucn- 
ti^  Inform,  Dept,  Invest.  Indus,,  1918,  pp.  S-17,  figs,  6). — Jume,  a  chenopodl- 
aceoos  plant,  the  ash  of  which  is  said  to  yield  considerable  quantities  of  sodium 
ctrbonate,  is  briefly  described,  its  distribution  in  TucumHn  indicated,  and  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  the  plant  dscussed. 

The  history  of  the  Inpine,  H.  Michaelis  {Ber,  Deut,  Pharm.  Oesell,,  t9 
{191$),  No,  6,  pp,  61&-630),—Thia  comprises  a  historical  account  of  the  lupine 
•s  a  cultivated  crop. 

Sensitlreness  of  Inplnes  to  calcium,  T.  Pfufixb  and  W.  SiifMEBiCAOHiai 
{Undw.  Vers.  Sta,,  9S  {1919),  No,  l-«,  pp.  i-^f7).— The  authors  present  addi- 
tional  evidence,  sun^ementing  work  previously  noted  (£.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  724),  se- 
eored  in  experiments  conducted  during  the  period  of  1914  to  1917|  inclusive. 
It  is  stated  that  their  remits,  in  general,  agree  with  those  secured  by  Greydt 
(B.  8.  R.,  35,  p.  441),  except  with  regard  to  the  eiffect  of  lime  upon  the  lupine 
nodule-fioroiing  bacteria. 

Oat  growing  experiments  in  Scotland,  J.  A.  Symoh  {Soot,  Jour.  Agr,^  2 
{1919),  No.  4,  pp.  475-481).— This  briefly  describes  variety,  cultural,  and  fer- 
tiUxer  tests  with  oats.  The  necessity  for  improved  and  well  adapted  varieties 
is  cmphasiBed. 

Perennial  rye-grass  (LoUum  perenne)«  L.  Cabsisb  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr., 
Dept,  Ore.  it  il919),  pp.  0).— This  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  grass, 
tOB^her  with  notes  on  its  adaptations,  cultivation,  and  utlUzation. 

Tbe  rejuvenation  and  improTement  of  potatoes,  J.  Aukiot  {Oompt,  Rend. 
Aetd,  Agr.  France,  5  {1919),  No.  SS,  pp,  996-910),^Tbe  author  briefly  outlines 
tbe  progress  of  his  work  with  potatoes  during  1019,  including  observations  on  a 
Itrge  number  of  plants  grown  from  seed,  on  artificial  crosses  between  different 
virleties  and  different  species  of  Solanum,  and  on  varieties  of  wild  Solanum 
Ubers. 

Vertfliser  experiments  wtth  potatoes,  B.  H.  Jerkins  and  G.  P.  Ouhtoh 
{Oomeetiemt  Btate  Bta,  But,  tH  {1919),  pp.  4B1*  4^).— In  cooperative  fertilizer 
tests  during  1917  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  (4:8:4)  failed  to  give  any 
better  results  than  a  mixture  containing  no  potash  (4 :  10 : 0) ,  while  the  addition 
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of  a  ton  or  more  of  wood  aslies  to  the  latter  materially  increased  tbe  yi^ 
The  ashes  also  indu(^  scab,  but  not  enough  to  seriously  injure  the  market 
quality  of  the  potatoes. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  during  1918  in  which  a  comparison  was  made 
between  a  3:8:8  fertilizer  and  a  4 :  10 : 0  combination.  It  is  stated  that  ttae 
plants  receiving  potash  remained  alive  10  days  longer  than  those  without  potadi, 
while  the  difference  In  yield  was  about  50  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  potaab 
fertilizer,  estimated  to  be  a  net  gain  of  $64. 

Missing  hills  in  potato  fleldls:  Their  «ffect  «p<m  the  yield,  L.  6.  Ooujatm 
{New  York  State  Sta,  Bui  4$9,  popular  ed,  {1919},  pp.  5,  fig.  1). — A  popular 
edition  of  Bulletin  459,  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  336). 

Preliminary  note  on  the  manuring  of  rice  [in  Egypt},  W.  Castwbuht 
{Agr,  Jour.  Egypt ,  8  {1918),  pp.  89-42). — Applications  of  farmyard  manare 
made  during  1917  to  a  poor,  salty  soil  resulted  In  an  average  yield  ot  2A00  Iba 
of  rice  per  feddan  (2,023  lbs.  per  acre)  as  compared  with  1316  lbs.  for  the  aa- 
manured  plats.  On  a  medium  loam  soil  of  average  fertility  a  yield  of  8,892  VbB. 
per  feddan  was  obtained  with  manure  and  2,800  lbs.  without 

Sudan  grass,  H.  N.  Yinall  and  R.  B.  Oettt  {Bien.  Rpi.  Kan9.  Bd.  Apr., 
21  {1917-18),  pp.  256-266,  figs,  <f).— ^Thls  describes  the  growing  <rf  Sudan  grass 
in  Kansas  as  a  hay  and  pasture  crop.  It  is  said  to  be  of  secondary  Importance 
as  a  seed  crop  in  the  State. 

Sugar  beet  production  In  Prussia  during  the  war,  A.  Baitenb  {Ztsdur. 
Ver.  Deut.  Zuckcrindus.,  1919,  No.  760,  I,  pp.  70-7+). — Statistical  informatioa  is 
given  relative  to  the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  and  the  yields  secured. 

Report  on  the  sugar-c^ine  experiments  for  the  season  1917-1919,  J.  R. 
BovKLL  and  J.  P.  n'ALBuguEBQTTE  {Barbados  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpi.  Sngar-Cane  BxpU., 
1917-1919,  pp.  80). — Fertilizer  and  variety  tests  with  sugar  cane  in  BaitMdos 
are  reported  on  as  heretofore  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  638). 

The  results  of  the  fertilizer  experiments  were  again  seriously  affected  by  flie 
presence  on  the  fertilizer  plats  of  the  root  borca*  {Diaprepes  ahbreviatus)  and 
the  brown  hardback  {Phytalvs  smithi),  and  are  deemed  inconcluirtve. 

The  usual  data  showing  the  results  of  tests  with  sugar-cane  seedlings,  wltii 
plant  and  ratoon  canes,  and  with  selected  varieties  of  sugar  cane  grown  on 
numerous  experimental  plats  and  on  different  estates  are  given  In  tabular  form. 
Observations  are  also  recorded  on  the  relative  value  for  planting  pwnposea  of 
cuttings  from  large  and  small  canes,  from  healthy  canes  as  compared  with  canes 
attacked  by  the  moth  borer  {Diatrwa  aaccharalU),  and  from  plant  canes  as 
compared  with  first  and  second  ratoons. 

The  losses  sustained  in  the  field  and  in  the  ffeictory  from  attacks  of  the  moth 
borer  are  estimated  to  average  $62.50  and  $81.80  per  acre,  re^iectlv!^. 

The  average  yield  secured  from  cuttings  of  large  canes  amounted  to  26.74 
tons  per  acre  and  from  cuttings  of  small  canes  25.90  tona  Cuttings  from 
healthy  canes  produced  at  tbe  rate  of  25.88  tons  and  from  canes  attacked  by 
moth  borer  26.4  tons.  Cuttings  from  plant  canes,  first,  and  second  ratoons  pro- 
duced average  yields  of  29.89,  80.76,  and  27.56  tons  per  acre,  re^eotlvidy. 
Since  all  the  plats  were  seriously  afiSected  by  Insect  pests,  the  results  seenred 
are  deemed  inconclusive. 

The  highest  yield  of  plant  cane  secured  in  the  variety  tests  conducted  <m 
the  experimental  plats  in  the  black-soil  districts  amounted  to  8,706  Iba  of 
muscovado  (raw  sugar)  per  acre  for  W.  No.  2,  with  Ba.  11408  second  witt 
8,636  lbs.,  and  Ba.  8409  third  with  7,788  Oms.  White  Tranq^arent,  the  standard 
yarlety,  produced  at  the  rate  of  4,172  lb&  per  acre.  On  the  red  soils  the  higihe^ 
yield,  9,888  lbs.,  was  obtained  from  B.  H.  10  (12)»  with  B*  S.  F.  12  (27) 
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OBd  with  8306  Ib«.,  and  Ba.  6032  third  with  8,841  lbs.  The  arerage  yield  of 
White  Tranapareot  on  this  soil  was  5,852  lbs. 

Bepoits  on  the  comparative  yields  of  different  varieties  of  cane  were  secured 
from  16  estates  in  the  black-soil  districts  and  from  13  in  the  red-soil  districts. 
The  highest  yield  of  plant  cane  on  the  black  soils  was  secured  from  Ba. 
0082  and  amounted  to  34.18  tons  of  cane  per  acre  as  compared  with  27.27  tons 
tor  White  Transparent  In  the  red  soil  districts  the  best  results  were  secured 
from  B.  H.  10  (12)  with  87.82  tons  as  compared  with  81.8  tons  for  B.  6460, 
the  standard  sort  for  this  region.  The  best  yield  of  first  ratoons  on  the  black 
sofl  was  secured  from  B.  H.  10  (12)  with  27.49  tons  per  acre  as  compared  with 
18.87  tons  from  B.  6450,  there  being  no  ratoon  crop  of  White  Transparent 
B.  H.  10  (12)  also  gave  the  highest  yield,  27.74  tons  for  the  first  ratoon  crop 
oo  red  soil  as  compared  with  22.82  tons  for  B.  6450.  In  a  second  ratoon  crop 
grown  on  red  soil  the  highest  yield  was  obtained  from  Ba.  6082,  and  amounted 
to  26.49  tcMis  as  compared  with  19.95  tons  from  B.  6450. 

Sugar  cane  varieties,  J.  Jeswiet  {Arch.  Buikerindua.  Vederland,  Indie,  t6 
(1918),  No,  10,  pp.  883-409,  flgn.  H;  also  in  Meded.  Proefsta.  Java-Suikerindus., 
Undbovick,  8er.,  No.  5  (1918),  pp.  27,  flffs.  i^).— Five  additional  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  are  described  in  continuation  of  similar  work  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R,  40,  p.  87). 

Studies  In  Indian  sugar  canes,  I-IV,  0.  A.  Babbeb  (Mem.  Depi,  Agr, 
India,  Bat.  8er.,  10  {1919),  Nos.  2,  pp.  VI ^159,  pU.  S7,  fiffs.  5;  S,  pp.  146-119, 
pU.  8,  ftff.  1). — In  further  contributions  to  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  829), 
the  author  describes  in  Part  IT  investigations  conducted  during  the  seasons 
of  1916-1917  and  1917-1918,  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
general' principles  of  branching  in  sugor  cane.  The  work  embraced  morpho- 
logical considerations,  such  as  the  early  stages  of  seedlings  and  sprouted  cut- 
tings, periods  of  growth,  above-ground  branching,  and  abnormal  bud  forma- 
tion; observations  on  tillering,  including  tillering  in  seedlings  and  cultivated 
canes,  the  period  of  maximum  tillering,  artificial  interference  with  tillering, 
factors  influencing  tillering,  a  review  of  literature  on  the  effect  of  spacing  on 
tillering  and  other  crop  characters,  and  notes  on  the  relative  richness  of  the 
Jnice  in  branches  of  different  orders;  and  the  dissection  of  a  large  number  of 
stools  representing  different  varieties  of  cane.  For  each  plant  dissected  a 
diagram  was  prepared  showing  the  position  of  the  branches,  and  an  algebraic 
tormula  constructed  giving  the  structure  of  the  plant  in  respect  to  mature 
cines.  In  addition  all  the  canes  examined  were  measured  as  to  thickness 
and  length  of  Joints  and  notes  recorded  on  runners,  curvatures,  injuries,  etc. 
The  results  of  the  study  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

The  different  varieties  were  found  to  vary  greatly  In  the  rate  of  maturity 
tnd  cane  formation,  but  this  study  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
stools  could  not  be  examined  at  the  same  time  owing  to  the  large  number  dis- 
sected. A  series  of  tables  have  been  prepared  showing  the  relative  rate  of 
nuLtority  of  the  different  sorts. 

Based  on  general  formula  of  canes  at  harvest,  obtained  by  averaging  the 
dissections  of  all  the  plants  of  a  variety,  it  was  fbund  that  the  branching  in 
tte  various  groups,  from  the  wild  Saccharums  to  the  thick  tropical  canes,  was 
of  the  same  order,  but  of  very  different  degree.  Letting  a  represent  the  main 
shoot,  6  its  branches,  c  branches  of  5,  that  is,  branches  of  the  second  order,  and 
so  on,  a  series  of  formula  of  the  canes  at  crop  time  virere  derived,  varying  from 
«+mft+c  in  the  thick  canes  to  a+md-f-nc+nd-f-me+f  in  the  wild  Saecharums. 
It  is  stated  that  the  different  groups  of  Indian  canes  can  be  arranged  in  a 
wries  between  these  two  extremes,  and  It  is  hoped  that  a  study  of  these 
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formulae  will  throw  some  light  on  the  stage  of  develoi>meiit  of  each  group  from 
its  supposed  wild  ancestor. 

Differences  in  form  and  size  between  the  branches  of  different  orders  in  the 
same  plant  were  carefolly  studied,  each  cane  being  measured  for  the  length  of 
the  basal  branching  portion  before  it  assumed  its  full  thickness,  the  thi<^ne8i 
at  2  ft  from  the  base,  the  average  length  of  the  loints  in  these  2  £t,  tbe 
presence  of  curvature  and  runners,  etc  In  all  of  these  charact^s  a  tardier 
development  in  the  first  shoot  was  observed,  development  increartng  in  rapidity 
as  the  branches  of  the  higher  orders  were  reached.  The  branches  of  the 
higher  orders  had  a  tendency  to  be  thicker,  to  have  longer  Joints,  and  to  show 
greater  curvature.  The  main  shoot  possessed  a  longer  basal  preparatory  por- 
tion than  its  branches,  but  in  the  other  orders  the  presence  of  basal  curvatures, 
needed  to  place  them  in  a  position  for  upright  growth,  increased  the  region  of 
short  Joints  at  the  base,  it  being  the  general  rule  that  a  branch  did  not  assume 
its  full  form  until  it  was  in  a  position  to  grow  onward  unimpeded. 

The  characters  of  the  branches  of  different  orders  were  found  to  be  so 
definite  that,  when  a  field  was  cut,  the  canes  could  be  separated  without  diffi- 
culty at  the  mill  into  early  and  late.  A  good  deal  of  similarity  sometimes 
occurred  between  the  a's  and  b%  especially  when  the  latter  became  facultative 
a%  but  the  change  from  b's  to  c*8  and  d's  was  deemed  sufficiently  striking  to 
render  their  distinction  generally  very  easy. 

Part  y,  on  testing  the  suitability  of  sugar  cane  varieties  for  different  loostt- 
ties  by  a  system  of  measurements,  and  periodicity  in  the  growth  of  the  sugar 
cane,  comprises  a  further  contribution  to  the  subject  After  summarizing 
the  literature  on  the  growth  in  length  of  sugar  cane,  the  author  describes  a 
system  of  cane  measurements  by  means  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to 
compare  the  growth  of  the  same  cane  in  different  places,  the  development  of 
individual  cane  characters  in  various  surroundings,  and  the  manner  in  which 
different  conditions  affect  cane  growth  in  general  The  data  secured  from 
seven  North  Indian  varieties  of  cane  collected  at  Ck>imbatore  and  distributed 
to  Taliparamba  and  Samalkota  form  the  basis  of  this  discussion. 

The  characters  of  the  cane  grown  in  different  places,  the  comparative  vigor 
of  growth  of  each  variety  in  each  locality,  and  the  effects  of  the  season  upon 
the  length  of  the  Joints  of  cane  grown  at  Samalkota  during  the  seasons  of 
1915-1916  and  1916-1917  are  discussed.  A  given  variety  usually  attained  its 
best  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  its  native  habitat 

It  is  stated  that  in  general,  **  first  in  importance,  as  influencing  growth,  is 
the  local  effect  of  the  place,  so  much  so  that,  within  reasonable  limits,  it  is 
often  possible  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  canes  and  leaves  are  to  be 
expected  from  growing  any  cone  variety  thera  The  annual  variations  in  the 
season  and  treatment  occupy  a  secondary  place,  but  are  sometimes  very  marked 
in  their  effect  Lastly,  the  variety  grown  sometimes  dominates,  and  in  some 
farms  the  individuality  of  the  variety  counterbalances  the  effect  of  place  and 
climate," 

Periodicity  in  the  length  of  the  Joints  is  also  discussed,  and  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiarities  in  the  position  of  the  maxima  of  Joint  length  ad- 
vanced. The  observational  method  employed  In  these  studies  is  said  to  be  in- 
adequate to  determine  whether  the  cause  of  periodicity  is  external  or  inheroit 

The  germination  of  hulled  and  hnlless  timothy  seed,  M.  Heikbioh 
{Landw.  Vers.  8ta.,  9S  (1919),  No.  5-6,  pp.  259-276).— The  author  describes  ex- 
perlm^its  made  In  an  effort  to  determine  the  relative  germinabllity  of  hulled 
and  huUess  timothy  seed.  It  is  stated  that  the  largest  and  best-ripened  seed 
lose  their  hulls  most  easily,  and  that  in  every  case  the  germination  of  the 
hulless  seeds  was  poorer  than  that  of  the  hulled  seed.    The  poorer  germination 
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of  the  buUess  seed  is  attributed  to  a  lowered  power  of  resistance  with  respect 
to  onfaTorable  storage  conditions.  Light  was  found  to  retard  germination, 
tfaoo^  it  did  not  affect  the  final  result  unfavorably.  Hulled  and  huUess  seed 
bdlMYed  alike  with  req[)ect  to  the  effect  of  light 

Fertiliser  expeiimeBts  with  tobaccOt  K.  Dish  {Meded,  DeU-Proefsta, 
Medam,  2.  »er^  Nik  4,  pp.  108),— This  describes  numerous  fertilizer  tests 
with  tobacco  conducted  in  the  field  during  the  period  of  1914-1916,  inclusive, 
to  Tarioos  experimental  centers  in  Sumatra. 

Selectloii  experiments  with  Deli  tobacco,  m,  J.  A.  HoNiiio  {Meded.  Deli- 
Proefita.  Medan^  2.  Mr.,  No.  6,  pp.  1^).— This  describes  further  observations  on 
pore-line  sriections  of  tobacco  in  continuation  of  similar  work  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  644). 

Slocks  of  leaf  tobacco  {Bur.  of  the  Census  [U.  8.}  Bui.  139  {1918),  pp.  46, 
U.  i).— The  Information  contained  in  this  publication  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  538),  with  the  statistical  data  brought 
op  to  date. 

GermlnatiB^  freshly  harvested  winter  wheat,  G.  T.  Habungton  {8cimce, 
%.  ter.,  SO  {1919)f  No.  1801,  p.  628).— The  author  presents  a  brief  preliminary 
report  oo  investlgatlQns  made  by  the  Seed  Testing  laboratories  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  study  of  the  difficulties  encountered  In  germl- 
nation  tests  of  freshly  harvested  winter  wheat  It  is  stated  that  satisfactory 
terminatiCHi  can  be  secured,  even  in  wheat  taken  from  standing  plants  and  never 
allowed  to  dry  out,  by  the  use  of  a  low^  temperature  than  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. 

Of  16  samples  of  freely  harvested  wheat  about  99  per  cent  began  to  germinate 
in  6  days  at  temperatures  of  from  9  to  16"*  O.  (48  to  61"*  F.)»  as  compared  with 
to  average  of  86  per  cent  for  samples  germinated  at  22*.  A  temperature  of 
about  15*  is  recommended  for  germination  tests  of  freshly  harvested  wheat 

Removal  of  the  seed  coat  over  the  embryo  by  the  use  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add,  followed  by  neutralization  of  the  add  and  washing,  together  with 
a  number  of  mechanical  treatments  to  expose  the  embryo  and  drying  the  grain 
at  about  40*  for  one  week,  gave  somewhat  benefidal  effects  in  the  subsequent 
germhiation  testa,  but  are  deemed  too  tedious  for  general  use. 

All  methods  of  treatment  which  were  benefidal  with  winter  wheat  gave 
equally  good  results  with  spring  wheat,  and  all  except  the  sulphuric  add  treat- 
meat  were  used  with  more  or  less  success  in  the  germination  of  freshly  har- 
vested barley  and  oats. 

Oa  the  prevention  of  heating  in  wheat  by  means  of  air-tight  storage, 
A  Dekdt  {RptM.  Grain  PesU  {War)  Com,,  Roy.  8oc.,  [London'\,  No.  6  {1919), 
pp.  10,  figs.  2). — ^In  connection  with  a  study  of  air-tight  storage  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  against  stored-grain  insects,  observations  were  also  made  on 
die  effect  of  the  treatment  upon  the  grain  itself  with  particular  reference  to 
heathig. 

It  is  stated  that  heating  did  not  occur  in  wheat  stored  in  hermetically  sealed 
fcn^  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  and  that  rotting  and  the  growth 
of  molds  were  also  checked  even  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  moisture. 
Damp  wheat  stored  in  sealed  flasks  became  distinctly  add,  but  it  is  deemed 
Improbable  that  any  serious  addlty  would  develop  in  reasonably  dry  wheat 
imder  tiie  same  conditions.  The  method  is  believed  to  permit  of  the  storage 
of  grain  at  a  higher  moisture  content  than  usual,  although  the  limit  of  safety 
u  regards  the  moisture  content  of  wheat  intended  for  prolonged  storage  in  air- 
ti^  silos  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
168668*— 20 4 
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The  appearance  of  two  maxima,  separated  by  considerable  intervals  of  time, 
in  the  temperature  curves  of  heating  wheat  is  maitioned.  As  a  possible  ^- 
planation  it  is  suggested  that  two  distinct  processes  of  fermentation  are  in- 
volved, the  first  being  due  to  enzyms  within  the  grain  and  the  second  to 
microbic  fermentation  resulting  in  the  rotting  of  the  wheat 

Farm  seeds  and  weeds,  H.  F.  Robebts  {Bien.  Rpt.  Kans,  Bd.  Agr,,  tl 
{1917-18),  pp.  28^09,  figs.  20). — The  more  important  weeds  found  in  the  prin- 
cipal agricultural  seeds  employed  in  Kansas  are  indicated,  and  those  which 
become  noxious  on  the  land  are  brieflly  described  and  illustrated.  It  is  stated 
that  most  of  the  noxious  weeds  of  the  State  have  been  introduced  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  from  Europe,  and  have  spread  to  Kansas  throagh 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  seed. 

Seed  reports,  1916,  1017,  1018,  J.  W.  Kkllogg  {Penn.  Dept,  Agr.  BuL 
299  {1916),  pp.  25;  S04  (1917),  pp,  31;  322  (1918),  pp.  29,  flga.  5).— A  report  of 
the  seed  inspection  for  tl^ese  years  is  given.  A  total  of  491  samples  was  tested 
in  1916,  497  in  1917,  and  211  in  1918.  In  the  1918  report  illustrations  and  brief 
descriptions  are  given  of  100  noxious  weed  seeds  found  in  farm  8eed& 

[Seed  testing  In  Wyoming],  A.  F.  Vass  {Wyo.  Dairy,  Food,  and  Oil  Dept. 
[Bui.],  3  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  8-11). — This  comprises  a  brief  rQ;>ort  <»  the  number, 
kind,  and  quality  of  samples  of  agricultural  seed  examined  by  the  State 
agronomist  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1919. 

HOBTICULTirBE. 

Science  and  fmit  growing,  Duke  or  Bedford  and  S.  Piokebino  {Lond4>n: 
MaomiUan  d  Co.,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  XXII-\-351,  pi.  1,  figs.  55).— An  account  ot  the 
results  obtained  at  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  since  its  foundation 
in  1894,  progress  reports  on  which  have  been  noted  from  time  to  time  (B.  S.  R., 
38,  p.  540). 

Commerce  and  trade  in  Italian  horticaltnral  prodncts,  S.  MoNDim 
(/  Trattati  di  Commercio  e  i  Prodotti  delta  OriicoUura  Italiana.  San  Remo, 
Italy:  Assoc.  Ortic.  Prof.  Ital.,  1919,  pp.  233).— In  this  publication  the  author  has 
brought  together  the  available  Information  relative  to  the  production  and  the 
domestic  and  export  trade  in  Italy's  various  horticultural  products.  The  subject 
matter  is  based  largely  on  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in  BuUettino  del 
Associazione  Orticola  Professionale  Italiana,  1916-1919. 

The  valuation  of  fruit  trees,  P.  L^colieb  {Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  9  {1919),  No. 
47,  pp.  38^-386). — ^A  discussion  of  methods  of  valuing  fruit  trees  for  the  fixa- 
tion of  indemnities  in  case  of  destruction. 

The  culture  of  small  fmits,  F.  P£tbaz  {Min.  Agr.  Prov.  Quebec  Bill.  63 
{1919),  pp.  80,  figs.  46).— A  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  of  strawberries, 
cane  and  bush  fruits,  cranberries,  and  grapes,  with  special  reference  to  condi- 
tions in  Quebec. 

Grape  diseases  and  modem  methods  of  controlling  them,  K.  Mth^ifB 
{Rebschddlinge  und  Ihre  Neuzeitliche  Bekdmpfung.  Karlsruhe  {Baden):  O. 
Braunsche  Hofbuchdruckerei  und  Verlag,  1918,  pp.  ¥11+203,  pis.  3,  figs.  65). — 
A  contribution  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Augustenberg 
describing  the  more  important  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  gnM[)es  and  methods 
used  in  their  control,  including  both  spraying  treatment  and  the  breeding  of 
resistant  types. 

Six  years*  experience  with  budded  aTOcados,  J.  T.  Whkdon  {Ann.  Rpts^ 
Cat.  Avocado  Assoc,  1918-19,  pp.  51-^5).— Notes  on  the  inresent  condition  of  a 
number  of  varieties  of  budded  avocados  planted  in  1914  and  at  later  datea 
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Hie  ATOcados  of  Mexico:  A  preitintnTy  report^  W.  Popbnos  {Ann.  RpU. 
CmL  Avocado  A9Moe^  IBlS-lS,  pp.  58-74,  P^-  6). —A  contribution  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  comprising  a  preliminary  report  of  inyeetigations  on  the 
tTocadoe  in  Mexico.  Information  thns  fkr  secored  is  giren  relative  to  the 
blstoiy  and  distribution  of  the  avocado  in  Mexico,  the  classification  of  the 
raiioas  species  and  races  involved,  soil  and  climatic  conditions  under  which 
they  are  fbond,  methods  of  culture,  harvesting  and  marketing,  the  bearing 
hablti,  character  of  the  fruit,  etc 

Bssajrs  on  tea  plucUn^,  O.  P.  Cohen  Stuart,  B.  Hamaksbs,  and  B.  L. 
SiAHAJA  {Dept.  LandK  Nijv.  m  Handel  {Dutch  East  Indies},  Meded.  Proefsta. 
Thee,  No.  65  (1919),  pp.  79,  pU.  i5).— This  comprises  the  following  papers  relat- 
ing to  different  phases  of  t»t  plucking :  Experiments  on  the  Decapitaticm  of  Tea 
Slioots  (Pruning,  Plucking,  and  Regeneration)  (pp.  1-47),  and  Notes  on  Pluck- 
ing Terms  and  Plucking  Methods  (pp.  6^79),  by  the  senior  author;  Observa- 
tions on  Tea  Plucking  (pp.  48-53),  by  B.  Hamakers;  Some  Opinions  on 
Hamakers'  Articles  (pp.  54-57),  by  the  senior  author;  and  Notes  on  White 
Tip  (Imperial)  Plucking  (pp.  58-62),  by  B.  L.  Siahaja. 

OomBierciAl  rose  coltmre,  B.  Holmes  (Neio  York:  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co., 
Inc,  1919,  2.  ed.,  pp.  196,  pU.  2,  fige.  6ut}, — ^A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
this  practical  guide  to  modem  methods  of  growing  the  rose  for  market  purposes 
(B.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  887). 

POEESTET. 

A  poUcj  of  forestry  for  the  Nation,  H.  S.  Graves  (Amer.  Forestry,  25 
{1919),  No.  910,  pp.  14OI-I404). — In  continuation  of  a  previous  paper  (B.  S.  R., 
41,  p.  540)  the  author  presents  a  further  outline  of  a  policy  of  forestry  for 
the  Nation. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  forests,  1918,  B.  H.  F.  Swain  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Dept.  Puh.  Lands  Queensland,  1918,  pp.  64-69,  pis.  4). — ^A  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Queensland  Forest  Service  for  the  calendar  year  1918,  including 
a  discussion  of  the  general  forest  situation  in  Australia  and  Queensland  and 
notes  on  sllvlcal  and  research  work,  forest  protection,  organization,  demarca- 
tion, and  utilization.  Data  dealing  with  revenues,  expenditures,  the  timber 
cut,  and  progress  in  the  saw-milling  industry  are  also  given. 

A  suggested  departure  in  National  Forest  stumpage  appraisals,  H.  R. 
JYiKT  (Jour.  Forestry,  17  {1919),  No.  7,' pp.  825-828).— The  author  briefly  dis- 
cusses the  present  method  of  making  stumpage  appraisals,  and  suggests  some 
changes  which,  it  is  believed,  would  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  appraisals  and 
tend  to  promote  sales. 

Comments  on  a  suggested  departure  in  National  Forest  stumpage  ap- 
pralaals,  J.  W.  Girabd  {Jour.  Forestry,  17  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  828-85i).— This 
comprises  conunents  on  the  above  noted  article. 

Alinement  charts  In  forest  mensuration,  D.  Bbuce  {Jour.  Forestry,  17 
(1919),  No.  7,  pp.  778-801,  flffs.  15). — A  contribution  from  the  University  of 
CJaMfomia,  in  which  the  author  presents  six  charts  applying  to  certain  of  the 
most  commonly  used  formulas  of  forest  mensuration  and  discusses  their  appli- 
cation. The  use  of  alinement  charts  in  the  solution  of  various  other  formulas 
is  also  considered. 

An  analysis  of  logging  costs  in  Ontario,  compiled  by  G.  A.  Mullot  and 
W.  M.  BoBEBTSON  {Jour.  Forestry,  17  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  8S5-8S8) .—The  data 
hero  piesented  represent  averages  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  They  were 
compiled  from  a  large  number  of  reports  and  supplemented  and  checked  by 
data  of  the  compilers. 
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A  Toliune  table  for  hewed  rallromd  ties,  J.  W.  Gibabd  and  U.  8.  SwAsn 
(Jour.  Forestry,  17  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  8S9S4t,  fig.  i).— The  authors  hare  present 
a  tie  Yolume  table  constructed  for  larch  and  Douglas  fir,  showing  the  number 
of  ties  to  be  obtained  from  each  diameter  and  height  clasa 

British  Guiana  timbers,  L.  S.  Hobenkxbk  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  Brit,  CMana,  It 
(1919),  No.  3,  pp.  i5£>i87).— A  descriptive  list  with  the  available  informatioD 
relative  to  60  timber  trees  of  British  Guiana.  A  list  is  given  of  authorities 
consulted,  and  two  tables  of  mechanical  tests  of  various  woods  are  appended. 

Basket  willow  culture  in  Maryland,  K.  E.  Ptedtcb  {Baltimore:  Md.  State 
Bd.  Forestry,  1919,  pp.  2Jk,  pie.  9). — ^A  small  treatise  on  basket  willow  culture, 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  industry  in  Maryland  and  on  the  literature  of  the 
subject  Information  is  given  relative  to  preparation  of  the  soil;  selection  of 
varieties;  methods  of  preparation,  culture,  havesting,  and  marketing  of  the 
crop ;  yields  and  returns ;  and  enemies  of  the  willow. 

Observations  and  considerations  on  the  inflorescence,  fruiting,  and  seed 
forming  in  Cinchona  ledgeriana  Moens,  O.  FEENSTBA-SLxnTEB  {Dept.  Landb., 
Nijv.  en  Handel  [Dutch  East  Indies^  Meded.  Kina  Proefsta.,  No.  6  {1919),  pp. 
35,  pis.  5,  figs.  20). — ^A  study  of  the  flower  biology  and  reproduction  in  the  Cin-. 
chona  tree,  including  notes  on  breeding  and  selecting  methods  for  Cinchona. 

In  artificial  pollination  experiments  made  by  the  author  on  two  trees,  the 
flowers  were  self -sterile,  whereas  with  cross-pollination  both  trees  yldded 
fruit  and  seed  in  all  cases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  investigations 
have  indicated  the  self -fertility  of  C.  ledgeriana,  the  author  concludes  that  for 
Cinchona  the  condition  of  fertility  or  sterility  is  closely  related  to  form- 
variation  in  the  flowers.  The  results  of  sterility  investigations  with  several 
other  plants  are  briefly  reviewed. 

Bordered  pits  in  Douglas  fir:  A  study  of  the  position  of  the  torus  in 
mountain  and  lowland  specimens  in  relation  to  creosote  penetration,  G.  J. 
Griffin  {Jour,  Forestry,  11  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  813-^22,  fig.  i).— The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  secure  deflnite  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  tori  of 
the  bordered  pits  in  Douglas  flr,  as  found  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  effect  of  these  on  penetration  with  creosote.  Re- 
sults of  the  study  are  summarized  as  follows : 

A  considerable  number  of  the  summerwood  tori  in  both  the  sapwood  and 
heartwood  of  the  mountain-grown  specimens  of  Douglas  flr  were  already  as- 
pirated in  the  greenwood.  This  was  not  true  In  the  lowland  specimens.  In  the 
air-dry  sapwood  and  heartwood  of  the  mountain-grown  material  a  still  larger 
proportion  of  aspirated  tori  in  both  spring  and  summerwood  were  found.  In 
the  air-dry  heartwood  of  the  lowland  material  aspirated  tori  were  noted  in  the 
springwood,  but  in  the  summerwood  the  tori  were  all  in  the  central  position. 
Oven-drying  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  aspirated  tori  in  both  mountain 
and  lowland  specimens.  Creosoted  specimens  showed  a  fkir  to  good  penetra- 
tion, especially  in  the  summerwood  in  the  lowland,  but  very  poor  or  practically 
no  penetration  in  the  mountain-grown  material.  Lack  of  penetration  coincided 
directly  with  the  number  of  tori  aspirated. 

Treatments  of  air-dried  material  with  air  and  steam  caused  no  apparent  dis- 
placement of  the  tori  from  the  position  held  In  matched  untreated  pieces  from 
Specimens.  Green  lowland-grown  material  soaked  In  alcohol  and  then  oven- 
dried  showed  the  tori  In  the  same  positions  after  treatment  that  they  held 
when  the  wood  was  in  the  green  condition — that  is,  they  did  not  become  as- 
pirated on  drying,  as  did  the  tori  In  the  specimens  not  treated  with  alcohol. 

On  the  causes  of  natural  coagulation  in  the  latex  of  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
O.  Vebnet  {Bui.  Agr.  Inst.  Bci.  Baigon  [Cochin  China],  1  {1919),  No.  11,  pp. 
S^2S47).—The  author  presets  evidence  to  show  that,  contrary  to  the  opinions 
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of  certain  InTesUgators,  tlie  interrentlon  of  ensyms  la  uiuieceflaary  f6r  tlie  pro- 
modan  of  ooagalatioii  in  Hevea  latex.  Diluted  and  boiled  latex  may  be  coagu- 
lated either  by  adding  acetic  add  or  by  adding  mineral  adds  such  as  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  etc.  Coagulation  in  the  presence  of  ferments  is  attributed 
nitfdy  to  the  acidity  caused  by  the  ferments  rather  than  to  enzymatic  action. 

It  is  pointed  out  tliat  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation  should  not  be  confounded 
with  ulterior  inrocesses  in  the  coagulum  which  are  due  to  microorganisms. 

Effect  of  ferCiliaatloii  on  the  seed  of  Jeffrey  pinet  B.  N.  Muififs  (PlOfU 
World,  22  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  i5«-iif).— In  the  spring  of  1914  the  author  con- 
ducted  some  hand-pollination  experiments  with  the  Jeffrey  pine  {Pinut  jeffreyi) 
In  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  of  southern  California,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining the  effect  of  the  parents  on  the  seed.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted with  thrifty  trees,  insect-infested  trees,  suppressed  trees,  and  mistletoe- 
infested  trees.  Seeds  resulting  from  the  yarious  pollinations  were  sown  under 
nursery  conditions,  and  germination  data  secured  which  are  here  presented  in 
tabular  form  and  discussed. 

In  general,  the  pollen  from  thrifty  trees  was  found  to  transmit  some  of  the 
parent's  characteristics  to  the  seed  which  it  fertilized,  since  the  seed,  the 
CttiBinatlon  percoitage,  and  the  real  germination  ralue  as  well  as  the  seedling 
growth  are  larger  when  the  cones  on  poorer  trees  are  fertilized  with  it.  An 
apparent  contradiction  was  found  when  pollen  fkom  i)oorer  trees  was  used  in 
fertUiiing  the  cones  of  thrifty  trees,  for  the  cones  from  the  thrifty  tree  furnish 
the  larger  and  healthier  seed,  no  matter  what  tree  furnished  the  pollen.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  greater  strength  of  the  pistillate  flowers. 
Pollen  from  insect-infested  trees  apparently  has  no  effect  upon  the  seed  pro- 
duced. The  effect  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  Infested  tree  was  not  de- 
tomined  In  these  experimaits. 

Trees  affected  with  mistletoe  had  half  as  many  more  seed  to  the  pound  as 
were  found  in  the  cones  on  thrifty  trees,  but  the  germination  was  20  per  cent 
lower  and  the  seedlings  were  not  so  vigorous,  though  the  real  value  of  the  seed 
was  about  the  same.  The  suppressed,  malformed,  and  diseased  trees  gave  the 
largest  numl>er  of  seed  to  the  pound,  and  this  seed  had  the  lowest  germination 
percentage,  the  lowest  real  value,  and  produced  the  smallest  trees  in  the  nursery. 

Cross-fertilization  appears  desirable  because  It  produces  larger  sized  seed, 
greater  germination  powers,  highw  real  value  to  the  pound,  and  better  growth 
in  the  seedling  stage.  This  is  apparently  true  no  matter  whether  applied  to  the 
suppressed  or  infested  trees  or  to  the  best  trees  in  the  stand.  These  results 
appear  to  show  that  in  timber  sale  practices  only  thrifty  seed  trees  should  be 
left,  and  that  all  diseased  and  suppressed  trees  should  be  removed  in  order  to 
secure  in  the  future  the  best  possible  forest 

The  maiuigemeiit  of  a  teak  forest,  H.  C.  Walkeb  {Indian  Foreiter,  |5 
{1919),  No.  11,  pp.  561^78). — ^A  discussion  of  management  practices  on  re- 
■eryed  teak  forests  in  Burma,  maintained  for  export  purposes. 

Torpentiiie  orcharding  effect  ob  long-leaf  timber,  O.  Dbolet  {Jour.  For- 
ettrp,  17  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  8S2-SS4). — Some  data  are  given  showing  the  effect 
on  tbe  timber  of  turpentining  long-leaf  pine  under  different  conditions.  The 
data  InAcate  that  under  proper  conditions  of  turpentining  the  timberland  owner 
may  realize  an  income  f^m  the  sale  of  turpentine  materials  without  materially 
damaging  the  timber. 

**  Bunt-up  wood/*  O.  M.  Btttleb  {Amer.  Forestry,  25  {1919),  No.  910,  pp. 
m9-14H,  ftffg.  7).— An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Ifadison,  Wis.,  in  developing  methods  of  building  up  various  wooden  articles 
from  smaller  material  of  special  forms  or  types  of  lumber  to  replace  or  to  serve 
as  substitutes  for  full-sawn  or  solid  material. 
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The  wood-ufliiig  tBdnstries  of  Bfarjlandt  F.  W.  Beslet  and  J.  G.  DomjiCE 
(Baltimore:  Md.  State  Bd,  Forestry,  1919,  pp.  122,  pU,  22). —A  statistical  study 
of  the  wood-mdng  Indostry  In  Maryland,  with  special  reference  to  the  year 
ended  September  1,  1916.  In  addition  to  data  on  the  amoonts  and  yariettes 
of  woods  employed  in  the  yarions  indnstries,  tables  and  descriptions  are  giyen 
which  show  the  kinds  of  wood  mannfkctared  in  each  county  of  Hie  State,  with 
the  amounts  grown  in  Maryland,  the  United  States,  and  foreign  conntriea,  and 
the  total  quantities  used  and  what  Uiey  cost 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHIS. 

The  first  decade  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society,  C.  Tj.  Shiab 
{Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  165-110). ^-Jl  review  is  giyen  of  the  or- 
ganization and  subsequent  development  of  the  American  Phytopathological 
Society. 

Plant  pathology  in  Japan,  H.  A.  Lee  {Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  4,  pp. 
178,  179). — ^A  brief  sl^eteh  Is  given  of  the  organisation  and  extent  of  patbo- 
logical  work  in  Japan. 

On  the  development  of  plant  path<^ogy  Im  Japan:  A  Inief  historical 
sketch,  M.  Shibai  {Ann.  Phytopath.  Soo.  Japan,  1  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  1-4).— 
This  contains  information  on  injuries  to  idants  In  former  times,  dUefly  by 
Insect  pests  and  other  nonparasitic  agencies,  and  also  in  recent  yeara  Periodi- 
cals and  other  publications  are  mentioned.  Reference  Is  made  to  K.  Miyabe 
as  a  source  of  information  regarding  plant  pathology. 

Philippine  plant  diseases,  O.  Rxinkino  {Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  S, 
pp,  114-140), — Lists  are  given  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  diseases  alfect- 
Ing  economic  plants  In  the  Philippines,  the  diseases  being  described  under  tbe 
host  plants,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

[Important  diseases  of  food  plants],  F.  Behbsrs  {Jahrb.  Deut.  Lamdnc. 
GeseU.,  SO  {1915),  No.  2,  pp.  4iS-53).— This  is  a  review  of  the  more  important 
diseases  of  food  cereals,  legumes,  and  tubers. 

The  relation  of  temperature  and  homidity  to  infection  by  certain  fnagi, 
J.  I.  Lauritssen  {Phytopathology,  9  (1919),  No,  1,  pp.  7S5). — The  purpose  of 
the  study  here  presented  was  to  determine  the  indu^iee  of  temperature  and 
humidity  upon  Infection,  and  to  find  out  whether  a  film  of  water  covering  the 
surface  of  the  plant  Is  essential  for  the  fungus  to  bec(»ne  establLAed  upon  the 
host  Studies  were  made  of  Colletotrichuin  Hndeinuth4am%im  on  beans,  Aaoo- 
ohyta  fagopyrum  on  buckwheat,  and  Puccmia  gramM*  on  wheat 

The  lower  limit  of  temperature  for  Infection  of  wheat  In  these  experiments 
was  42*,  beans  57*,  and  buckwheat  45*  F.  The  maximum  temperature  for 
Infection  was,  for  wheat  and  beans  80*  and  buckwheat  100*.  There  appeared 
to  be  no  definite  optimum  of  temperature  for  Infection  In  the  hosts  and  para- 
sites used,  where  the  number  of  Infections  was  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  Infection  and  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  the  fungi  to  estab- 
llah  a  relation  with  the  hosts.  The  range  of  humidity  for  Infection  of  budc- 
wheat  varied'  between  90  and  100  per  cent  and  for  wheat  and  beans  between  92 
and  100  per  cent  A  film  of  water  covering  the  leaf  surface  was  not  found  es- 
aentlal  to  Infection. 

Daylight  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  H.  J.  Quatlb  {CoL  Citrogr., 
4  {1919),  No.  11,  p.  292).-'The  difference  between  daylight  and  darkness  in  re- 
lation to  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  add  Is  said  to  be  a  difterence  in  regard 
to  Mght,  temperature,  and  moisture,  affecting  Uie  plant  through  the  influeiKseitf 
each  of  these  or  combinations  thereof  on  stomatal  opening,  chemical  relattons 
affecting  gas  absorption,  and  cutlcular  d^ense. 
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Sofl  dlMnfectiOB  hy  hot  water  to  ooBtrca  the  root-knot  Bomatode  and 
parasitic  soil  fnnglt  L.  P.  Btabs  and  W.  W.  Gilbebt  (Abs,  in  Phytopathology, 
9  (1919),  N^,  1,  p.  49). — ^A  report  is  giyen  of  ezpertments  made  to  determine  the 
posBlblUty  of  using  hot  water  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  small  quantities  of 
aoU  Infested  with  the  root-knot  nematode  {Heterodera  radioioola)  and  the 
damping  off  organisms  Rhizootonia  sp.  and  Pythium  debaryanum.  The  work 
was  carried  on  with  soil  in  4  and  8  in.  pots  and  in  shallow  benches,  and  the 
infcstigations  showed  that  the  immersion  of  4-in.  pots  of  infested  soil  in  boil- 
ing water  for  fiye  minutes  killed  all  the  organisms  concerned.  The  applica- 
tion of  8  liters  of  boiling  water  to  8-in.  pots  of  similarly  infested  soil  gave 
ktotical  resnlt&  The  pouring  of  boiling  water  oyer  infested  soil  at  the  rate 
of  7  gaL  per  cubic  foot  of  infested  soil  practically  eliminated  the  nematode 
and  fungi  from  shallow  boiches. 

Ezpertments  on  the  control  of  the  root-knot  nematode,  Heterodera 
radicicola,  L.  P.  Btabs  (Phytopathology,  9  (1919),  No.  2,  pp,  9S^m,  pi.  jf).— 
An  account  is  giyen  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in 
kwm  soil  for  the  control  of  the  root-knot  nematode,  the  experiments  being 
conducted  in  the  greenhouses  In  Washington,  D.  O.,  and  at  the  Plant  Intro- 
dQction  Station  of  the  Department  at  Brooksyille,  Fla.  It  was  found  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  liberated  in  loam  soil  by  applications  of  sodium  cyanid 
and  commercial  ammonium  sulphate  failed  to  eradicate  the  root-knot  nematode 
from  the  soil,  even  when  applied  at  the  rate  of  3,600  and  5,400  lbs.,  respec- 
tiTdy,  per  acre. 

No  infection,  however,  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  on  dasheen 
I^ants  grown  in  plats  treated  with  those  quantities,  or  where  two-thirds  of  the 
amounts  were  used*  In  the  same  plats  at  the  end  of  the  season  there  was 
found  to  be  a  mild  infection.  Where  the  plats  received  from  one-third  to 
one-tixth  of  the  above  quantities  of  the  chemicals,  less  than  half  the  test  plants 
riiowed  infection  the  first  season,  while  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  every 
plant  grown  in  the  plats  was  infected.  The  chemicals  were  found  to 
be  about  equally  effective  in  powdered  or  liquid  form.  On  account  of  the  cost 
and  because  of  the  imperfect  control  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  not  considered 
CO  be  a  practicable  means  for  controlling  the  root  knot  on  large  areas  of  loam 
soiL  On  a  small  scale,  however,  it  is  thought  that  it  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. 

RUsoGtonia  in  lawns  and  pastures,  C.  V.  Pipeb  and  H.  S.  Cob  (Phyto- 
Hthology,  9  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  89-92,  pis.  2).— The  authors*  attention  was  called 
to  a  trouble  affecting  the  turf  in  golf  courses  near  Philadelphia,  and  later 
tiie  same  disease  appeared  near  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Studies  were 
made  that  left  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  in  question  was  due  to  Rhizoctonia 
9oianL  Various  lawn  plants  differ  in  susceptibility  to  the  fungus,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  with  the  first  hot,  muggy  weather  of 
mmmer.  With  the  appearance  of  hot,  dry  weather,  the  disease  is  greatly 
ebedced.  ESxperiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  applied  at  short  intervals 
when  the  disease  first  makes  its  appearance,  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  could 
be  successfully  controlled  in  this  manner.  Various  chemicals  applied  to  the  soil 
were  tested,  but  none  proved  satisfactory.  Experiments  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  three  years  with  the  different  varieties  of  grass  showed  varying 
susceptibility,  and  some  of  the  bent  grasses  are  considered  very  encouraging 
Uft  future  planting. 

Farther  studies  on  the  specialization  of  black  cereal  rust  in  Sweden  and 
other  lands,  J.  Bbiksson  (Centhl.  Bakt.  [etc.],  2.  Aht.,  48  (1918),  No.  16-19, 
Pf.  S49-in). — ^The  author  has  extended  his  studies,  formerly  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
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14,  p.  771),  and  gives  the  results  In  detail  f6r  rust  on  dlfferoit  c^eftls  In 
various  regions. 

On  the  grain  of  barley  or  wheat,  infected  hj  amnt  fungus  tbrongli  the 
flower,  S.  MiURA  (Ann.  Phytopath.  Boo.  Japan,  1  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  /^£6).— 
This  Is  In  the  Japanese  language,  with  a  summary  in  English  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  length,  width,  thickness,  weight,  and  qpedfic  gravity 
of  grains  infected  by  smut  through  a  flower  are  smaller  than  those  of  healthy 
ones,  either  In  barley  or  wheat  Diseased  mature  grains  lose  in  luster  and 
color.  Smut  spores  on  the  stigma  of  barley  or  wheat  soon  germinate,  pene- 
trating its  tissue  and  showing  mycelium  in  the  embryo  after  two  or  tliree 
days.  Smut  spores  germinate  on  the  stigma,  which  is  rich  in  mucilage,  but 
seldom  elsewhere.  It  is  not  thought  probable  that  smut  mycelium  can  infect 
through  the  wall  of  pistils. 

The  parasitism  of  Puccinia  graminis  trltici  and  P.  graminis  Uitlcl- 
compacti,  J.  G.  Leaoh  (Phytopathology,  9  (1919),  No.  t,  pp.  S9-68,  pis.  S). — 
The  infection  capabilities  of  the  two  biologic  forms  mentioned  were  studied 
on  72  varieties  of  wheat,  and  they  show  that  P.  grammit  trUioi-^yompacti  has 
a  narrower  host  range  than  the  other  form.  As  a  rule  the  hard  spring  wheats 
are  resistant  to  the  first,  while  the  soft  winter  wheats  are  susceptible.  The 
hard  winter  wheats  show  varying  degrees  of  resistance,  and  no  one  of  the 
groups  of  wheats  was  found  resistant  to  P.  yranUni$  triticL  The  two  forms 
seem  to  be  distinct  and  constant,  and  each  has  its  spedfle  food  requiremeits 
which  determine  its  ability  to  infect  a  common  host  species. 

Foot-rot  disease  of  wheat — historical  and  biiillographic,  F.  Ll  Stevens 
(/«.  Dept  Registr.  and  Ed.,  Div.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Bui.,  IS  (1919),  Art.  9,  pp. 
259-286,  fig.  1). — In  April,  1919,  a  serious  wheat  disease  was  noted  in  Madiscm 
and  other  counties  in  Illinois,  also  in  several  counties  of  Indiana,  its  most 
constant  character  being  a  darl^ening,  and  in  several  cases,  a  rotting  of  the 
basal  portions  of  the  stems.  Other  characters  are  to  be  described  in  a  later 
paper. 

This  disease,  which  alone  or  with  diseases  of  similar  character  has  been 
variously  named  in  widely  separated  regions,  is  more  commonly  known  in  this 
country  as  "take-all,"  and  is  attributed  to  several  fungi,  notably  Ophiobolus 
herpotrichua.  A  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  the  disease  is  given, 
with  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  An  extensive  blbliograi^y  is 
also  furnished. 

Wheat  scabs  as  alTected  by  systems  of  rotation,  J.  R.  Holbbbt,  J.  F. 
Tbost,  and  G.  N.  Hoffkb  (Phytopathology,  9  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  45-47).— The 
authors  report  a  survey  made  of  the  occurrence  of  wheat  scab  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bloomington,  111.,  prior  to  the  harvest  of  1918,  which  indicates  an  intimate 
r^ationship  between  the  occurrence  of  the  scab  organism  and  systems  of 
cropping.  The  survey  was  confined  to  the  study  of  1,500  acres  of  representative 
wheat  fields,  in  which  the  previous  crops  were  considered  and  the  percentage 
of  scab  in  different  parts  of  the  field  determined. 

Where  wheat  followed  two  years  of  com,  the  highest  percentage  of  scab 
vTas  observed  in  every  case.  Wheat  following  one  year  of  com  generally 
showed  more  scab  than  where  it  followed  some  other  crop  than  com.  Where 
com  had  been  removed  for  silage,  a  less  degree  of  scab  infection  was  found 
than  where  the  stalks  were  allowed  to  remain  in  fields.  Wheat  following 
wheat  did  not  present  as  much  scab  infection  as  where  wheat  followed  com 
in  the  same  or  adjacent  fields.  Wheat  following  oata  showed  the  lowest 
average  scab  Infection. 
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l%e  highest  perc«[itage  of  scab  seemed  to  occur  at  the  base  of  elevations 
where  trash  would  collect  from  a  washed  down  slope.  On  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  fields  there  was  generally  a  thinner  stand,  and  here  the  lowest 
scab  infection  was  found. 

A  simple  method  of  dUstin^nishing  nematode  galls  of  wheat  from 
bnted  kernels,  A.  Bkbg  {Phyiopatholoffy,  9  {1919),  No.  4.  pp.  181, 182,  fig.  jf).— 
According  to  the  author,  typical  bunt  kernels  due  to  the  wheat  nematode 
{Tyknchus  triiioi)  may  be  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  noninfected  kernels 
have  developed  an  apical  tuft  of  hair  known  as  the  brush,  while  in  many  cases 
the  infected  kernels  do  not  have  the  brush  but  have  an  indentation  at  the  tip. 

A  dry  method  of  treating  seed  wheat  for  bunt,  G.  P.  DABNEix-SMrrH  and 
a  Ross  (Agr.  Gaz.  N.  8,  Wales,  SO  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  685-692,  figs.  7).— The  au- 
thors describe  a  method  of  seed  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  bunt  in  wheat 
whereby  dry  copper  carbonate  was  dusted  through  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  2  oz. 
of  the  fungicide  per  bushel  of  grain.  Hand-mixing  is  said  to  be  inadequate, 
the  use  of  a  machine  that  thoroughly  mixes  the  powder  with  the  grain  being 
regarded  as  essential  for  the  best  results. 

Additional  fidd  experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  448)  were  conducted  on  the 
Wagga  and  Gowra  experiment  farms  during  1917  and  1918  in  a  further  com- 
parison of  seed  treated  with  the  dry  copper  carbonate  and  that  immersed  in  a 
copper  sulphate  solution.  The  results  of  the  earlier  experiments  were  con- 
firmed, a  marked  increase  in  yield  being  secured  with  the  copper  carbonate 
treatment  The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  dry  method  over  the  solu- 
tion method  Include  the  elimination  of  water,  freedom  from  injury  to  either 
the  seed  or  the  young  plant,  accompanied  by  improved  germination  and  in- 
creased yield,  the  lack  of  deleterious  effects  on  seed  subjected  to  delayed  ger- 
mination in  a  dry  seed  bed,  the  treatment  of  the  seed  at  the  farmer's  con- 
venience without  reference  to  the  planting  date,  and  a  considerable  reduction 
hi  the  labor  and  time  required  to  treat  the  seed. 

faherttance  of  anthracnose  resistance  as  indicated  by  a  cross  between  a 
resistaiit  and  a  sosceptible  bean,  G.  P.  McRosrix  {Phytopathology,  9  {1919), 
Vo.  S,  pp.  141-H8). — ^Results  are  given  of  a  study  of  crosses  of  beans,  one  of 
the  parent  plants  of  which  was  susceptible  and  the  other  resistant  to  anthrac- 
QOie.  Three  generations  of  the  host  have  been  studied,  and  observations  relat- 
ing to  the  disease  resistance  in  the  different  generations  are  given.  From  a 
study  of  the  third  generation,  as  well  as  observation  of  a  number  of  plants,  it 
was  found  that  only  a  single  factor  exists  between  resistance  and  susceptibility 
in  this  particular  crosa  The  ratios  obtained  throughout  between  resistant  and 
iuseeptible  plants  indicate  quite  clearly  a  single  factor  difference  to  the  one 
strain  of  anthracnose  concerned  in  the  cross. 

Additional  warieties  of  beans  susceptiUe  to  mosaic,  D.  Reddick  and  V.  B. 
Swwiar  {Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  149-152).— In  continuation  of  a 
previous  account  (B.  8.  R.,  41,  p.  156),  the  authors  have  reported  a  number  of 
additional  varieties  of  beans  which  are  susceptible  to  the  mosaic  disease.  The 
variety  Robust  appears  to  be  quite  resistant  to  mosaic  A  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  related  leguminous  plants  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
either  imnrane  or  highly  resistant. 

Hot  water  seed  treatment  for  blackleg  of  cabbage,  J.  B.  8.  Nobton  (Ah«. 
in  Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  50,  5i).— According  to  the  author,  the 
treatmrat  of  cabbage  seed  with  formaldehyde  and  corrosive  sublimate  did  not 
preroit  the  development  of  fungi  on  seed  in  sterile  agar  tubes.  Treatments 
with  hot  water  were  undertaken,  and  it  was  found  that  cabbage  seed  could  be 
subjected  to  hot  water  without  injury,  and  at  certain  temperatures  the  Phoma 
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ngoreB  were  killed  without  the  seed  being  affected.  In  experiments  with  late 
cabbage,  where  the  seed  was  treated  with  water  at  06*  O.  (182^''  F.)  for  10 
minutes  the  plants  were  almost  free  from  Phoma  and  only  a  few  failed  to 
head,  while  in  an  untreated  plat  the  growth  was  yery  nneren,  especially  when 
young,  and  many  of  the  plants  failed  to  produce  marketable  heads. 

OmiOB  diseases  and  their  control,  J.  C.  Walkxb  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Farmenf 
BuL  1060  {X919),  pp.  f^,  Hqb.  IS), — ^Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the  more 
important  diseases  occurring  in  the  field,  in  storage,  and  in  transit  Among  the 
diseases  occurring  in  the  field  the  author  describes  smut,  mildew  (blifl^t),  leaf- 
mold,  Fusarium  rot,  pink-root,  and  root-knot,  and  among  the  diseases  primarily 
important  in  storage  and  transit  are  neck-rot,  soft-rot,  black-mold,  and  smudge 
(anthracnose  blackspot).  Suggestions  are  given  fOr  the  control  of  some  of 
these  diseases,  the  onion  smut  being  readily  controlled  by  applying  fbrmalde- 
hyde  solution  by  means  of  a  drip  attachment  to  the  seeder.  BiUdew  (blight)  is 
said  to  be  controlled  by  avoiding  excessive  soil  moisture,  by  the  practice  of  crop 
rotation,  and  by  thorough  cultivation.  The  storage  diseases  can  be  controlled 
by  giving  attention  to  cultural  methods  and  to  sanitary  measures. 

Some  constitutional  diseases  of  the  potato,  P.  A.  Mubpht  {Canad.  Hort,, 
42  {1919),  No.  i,  p.  9). — ^A  lowering  in  potato  yield  from  206  bu.  per  acre  hi 
British  Columbia  to  190  bu.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  140  in  Quebec,  and  123 
in  Ontario  is  ascribed  largely  to  various  diseases,  prominent  among  which  are 
leaf  roll  and  mosaic.  The  main  general  remedy  reconmiended  is  the  periodical 
introduction  of  healthy  stock  from  localities  known  to  be  free  from  such  dis- 


Some  potential  parasites  of  the  potato  tnber,  M.  Shapovaiov  {PhyUh 
pathology,  9  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  56-iJB,  figs.  2,  pis.  £).— An  account  Is  given  of 
inoculation  experiments  on  potato  tubers  with  pure  cultures  of  PemGUUum 
oxalicum,  AipergiUus  niger,  and  Clonostachys  ro$ea.  As  a  result  of  the  ex- 
periments, it  appears  that  there  are  unrecognized  fungi  which  have  received 
but  little  study  in  relation  to  crops  but  which  deserve  greater  attention.  A 
number  of  organisms  have  been  found  to  possess  parasitic  potentialities,  and 
some  of  them  may  become  active  agents  for  destruction. 

Potato  wart:  A  dangerous  new  disease  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Cire.  Si 
{1919),  pp.  4,  flg$.  S). — ^A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  potato  wart  due  to 
Chrysophlyctis  endohiotica,  a  more  extaisive  account  of  which  tias  already  been 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  543). 

Cooperative  potato  spraying  in  1017,  G.  P.  Clinton  and  L.  F.  Hasvkt 
{Connecticut  8tate  8ta.  Bid.  214  {1919),  pp.  4^1-4*^).— This  describes  cooper- 
ative spraying  experiments  conducted  on  five  farms  with  homemade  4 : 4 :  SO  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  a  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R,  88,  p.  285). 
Hot  weather  seriously  interfered  with  the  results  in  two  of  the  fields  by  prema- 
turely killing  or  injuring  the  vines,  while  blight  caused  no  conspicuous  Injury 
except  in  one  field.  It  is  stated  that  the  spraying  harmed  rather  than  helped  one 
field  through  the  trampling  of  the  vines  in  spraying,  that  two  fields  were  sufll- 
dently  benefited  to  pay  the  cost  of  spraying,  that  one  field  gave  a  slight  in- 
crease (18  bu.)  above  the  cost  of  spraying,  and  that  in  the  fi^d  In  wblch 
blight  was  prevented  by  foraying  the  increase  above  the  cost  of  spraying  was 
quite  marked  (96  bu.). 

Sweet  potato  mosaic,  M.  R.  Ensign  {Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  4,  pp. 
180,  181). — ^The  author  reports  observing  a  mosaic  disease  of  sweet  potatoes 
near  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  In  the  fall  of  1918.  The  symptoms  are  said  to  be  v^y 
characteristic,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  that  the  disease  Is  directly 
communicable  between  adjacent  plants.  Further  Investigation  of  the  dlseaae 
is  said  to  be  in  progress. 
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R«st  retl8t«Mce  fat  timotbj,  H.  K.  Hates  and  E.  O.  Stakm an  (Jour,  Amer, 
8oc>  Afffrm.,  11  {1919),  No,  t,  pp.  67-70), — Incomplete  data  from  an  Interrnpted 
study  of  four  groups  of  pedigreed  timothy  plants  are  glvoi  in  tabular  form 
with  diflcunlon. 

Fasariun  root-rot  of  tobacco,  J.  Johnson  {Abs.  in  Phytopathology^  9 
{1919),  No.  1,  p.  49),— A  study  has  been  made  of  the  tobacco  soils  In  Oonnecti- 
cst  Valley  and  in  Maryland,  where  there  seems  to  be  considerable  deterioration 
in  the  cnp  produced.  Much  of  the  reduced  yield  has  been  attributed  to  loss 
of  fertility  or  to  Thielavia  root-rot  The  inrestigations  showed,  however,  the 
prasenee  of  qiecies  of  Pusarium,  and  the  condurion  is  drawn  that  these  organ- 
isms are  parasitic  upon  the  roots  of  the  tobacco.  No  single  species  was  de- 
termined with  certainty  to  be  the  one  causing  the  disease.  Certain  leguminous 
plants,  especially  cowpeas  and  also  tomatoes,  were  attacked. 

Macrosporlnm  solanl  on  tomato  fmit,  J.  Rosenbaum  (A6«.  In  Phyto- 
futMogy,  9  {1919),  No.  1,  p.  51). — ^Numerous  complaints  having  been  received 
that  the  early  blight  or  nail-head  spot,  M.  aolani,  on  tomato  fruit  originated  In 
transit  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  The  author  claims  that  recent 
work  with  Florida-grown  winter  tomatoes  showed  that  the  disease  did  not 
originate  In  transit  on  mature  fruit  shipped  either  ripe  or  green.  Fruit  ap- 
proximately more  than  6  in.  in  circumference  is  said  to  be  not  susceptible  to 
the  disease  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  infection. 

KtepiBg  qvaltty  of  strawberries  in  relation  to  their  temperature  when 
piekedt  N.  R  Stevens  {Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No.  4,  pp,  171-177).— Studies 
tie  reported  on  the  effect  of  temperature  at  the  time  they  are  picked  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  strawberries,  particularly  with  referoice  to  the  fungus 
Rktwopms  niffrioan$.  It  was  found  that  strawberries  picked  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  cool,  generally  keep  better,  even  though  wet,  than  similar  berries 
picked  later,  after  they  hi(Ve  been  warmed  by  the  sun. 

Inspection  of  phsenogamlc  herbaria  for  rusts  on  lUbes,  G.  P.  Ounton 
{Cmmeetitmt  State  fifto.  Bui,  tU  {1919),  pp,  429-427),— A  report  is  given  of  a 
ttndy  of  the  q[)ecimens  of  Ribes  occurring  in  a  number  of  the  leading  herbaria 
to  determine  if  possible  the  early  presence  of  Cronartium  ribioola  in  this 
country.  Only  negative  evidence  was  obtained,  but  data  were  secured  relative 
to  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  three  other  rusts  occurring  on  various 
species  of  Ribes:  ^cidium  gro$sularUB,  Coleosporium  ribioola,  and  PuocitUa 
fibii. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  Cronartium  ribioola  was  present 
OD  spedmens  of  R,  longifiorwn  without  success.  Early  collections  showed  the 
species  to  be  present  on  several  specimens  of  Ribes,  but  all  were  on  material 
of  foreign  migin. 

lafecll<m  experiments  of  PInns  strobns  with  Cronartium  rlt»icola,  G.  P. 
CuNTON  and  F.  A.  McCobmick  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  214  {1919),  pp,  429- 
4S9,  pCff.  8). — ^Tfae  authors  report  the  successful  inoculation  with  Cronartium  ribi- 
cola  of  white-pine  leaves  and  exposed  bud  leaves  on  which  stomata  had  devel- 
oped. No  infections  were  secured  through  stem  inoculation.  According  to  the 
aathors*  <q[>ini<m  infection  takes  place  through  the  stomata,  and  the  early 
presence  of  the  fungus  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  yellow  spots  on  the 
leaves.  Abundant  evidence  has  l>een  obtained  of  substomatal  vesicles  indi- 
cating penetration  by  way  of  the  stomata  rather  than  through  the  epidermis. 

The  dev^opment  of  the  fungus  is  believed  to  require  a  f6ur-year  period, 
infection  taking  place  from  late  summer  to  late  fftll  throu^  the  leaves. 
Baring  the  following  spring  the  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves  become  more  or  less 
eoBs^cuous,  and  later  there  is  an  invasion  on  the  stem  which  causes  slight 
tirdllng  and  discoloration  and  in  some  cases  pycnia  are  produced.    The  third 
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year  there  is  farther  swelling  of  the  stem  and  possibly  stontina  of  the  leaTet 
with  pycnlal  development  There  may  be  the  formation  of  »cia  during  the 
fourth  year  in  most  cases,  although  where  slight  or  local  infectiOQ  has  takw 
place  the  formation  of  pycnia  and  secia  may  be  delayed  for  a  longer  time. 

For  the  control  of  the  white  pine  blister  rust  the  authors  recommend  the 
elimination  of  Ribes  in  the  vicinity  of  seed  beds,  thorough  q»raying  of  the 
beds  with  Bordeaux  mixture  after  midsummer  if  grown  in  an  infected  ragloo, 
the  use  of  uninfected  seedlings  only  for  planting,  inq;)ection  of  plantations 
from  foreign  stock  for  infected  pines,  and  the  destruction  of  aU  wild  or  cnlti- 
vated  Ribes  in  plantations  and  for  300  yds.  about  the  plants. 

Investigations  of  white  pine  blister  rust,  1018,  P.  SPAXTLDnro  {Ab9,  4n 
Phytopathology,  9  (1919) ^  No,  i,  p.  54). —A  brief  sunmiary  account  is  given  of 
the  investigations  carried  at  four  field  stations  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  definitely  established  that  the  nciospores  of  the  tangos 
are  distributed  for  miles  by  means  of  winds.  The  uredoqwres  have  a  leas 
wide  dissemination.  The  sporidia  from  the  telia  apparentiy  produced  infecUon 
for  relatively  short  distances  only.  White  pines  on  Block  Island  are  aald  to 
have  borne  blisters  after  an  incubation  period  of  about  18  months. 

Oomycetes  parasitic  on  pine  seedlings,  O.  Habtlet  and  O.  G.  Hahn  (Ab9. 
inThytopathology,  9  (1919),  No,  1,  p.  50). — ^As  a  result  of  inoculation  exp^t- 
ments,  the  authors  have  determined  that  Pythium  debaryamMm  occurs  para- 
sitically  on  pine  seedlings.  In  addition,  a  strain  of  Rheo9porangiiim  ^heuU- 
dermatus  was  found  by  repeated  inoculations  to  infect  Pinut  bonMana  suc- 
cessfully. An  unidentified  species  of  Phytophthora  was  obtained  from  P. 
resinoaa,  and  another  oomycete,  Pythium  artotrogu^  from  P.  })0nk9imM  ptofveA 
a  weak  or  doubtful  parasite  on  other  species  of  pine.  The  authors  cc»i8lder 
P.  deharyo/num  the  only  oomycete  of  economic  importance  on  pine  seedlings. 

Notes  on  some  Uredlnales  attacking  pines,  O.  G.  Hedooock  and*N.  R. 
Hunt  {Ah%,  in  Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No,  1,  p.  63). — The  authors  rqwrt 
successful  inoculations  with  the  seciospores  of  Cwoma  strohUkia  from  cones  of 
Pinua  heterophylla  and  P.  palustrii  infecting  the  leaves  of  several  Q)ecies  of 
oaks,  producing  uredinia  with  small  sori  in  about  two  weeks.  After  several 
months  immature  telial  sori  were  produced  which  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Melampsora  or  a  related  genus.  C.  oonigewum  taken  from  P.  eMhva- 
huana  infected  the  leaves  of  oaks,  producing  uredinia  with  large  sori  In 
about  two  weeks. 

A  study  of  the  rots  of  western  white  pine,  J.  R.  Wsnt  and  B.  EL  Hxtbbbt 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Ayr.  Bui  799  {1919),  pp.  24)-— I>ata  are  presented  regarding  ttie 
principal  rots  of  the  western  white  pine.  The  main  wood-destroying  fungi, 
occurring  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  Trametea  pimi,  Polyporw 
tehweinitzii,  and  Fomes  annosus.  Most  of  the  rot  found  in  the  tree  la  said 
to  be  traceable  to  7.  pint. 

In  general  more  of  the  rots  are  found  on  the  bottom  sites  and  lower  slopes. 
Age  of  the  trees  is  said  to  be  also  an  important  factor  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  fungi,  the  number  of  sporophore-bearing  trees  increasing  with  Inoreased 
age  of  the  tree.  The  maximum  production  of  q>orophores  is  said  to  occur  in 
trees  121  to  160  years  old. 

Relative  importance  of  Pytliinm  and  Rhlzoctonla  in  oonif«rona  seed 
beds,  R.  G.  Pierce  and  O.  Habtlet  {AhM.  if»  Phytopathology,  9  {1919),  No,  1, 
p.  50). — ^These  two  fungi  are  reported  to  be  the  most  important  parasites  of 
pine  seedlings.  They  both  are  found  in  seedlings  from  what  ig[q[>ear  to  be 
the  same  infection  focus,  and  both  have  been  obtained  from  single  seedlings. 
Both  fungi  are  said  to  possess  strains  that  have  littie  or  no  capacity  for  at- 
tacking pines,  and  there  was  but  littie  difference  observed  between  the  wealcer 
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stndns  of  Blilsoctonia  and  those  of  Pytbixiin.  There  were  found  a  few  vim- 
teat  stralna  of  Rhizoctonia  which  proved  more  destructive  to  pines  than  the 
itnmgeBt  of  the  Pythiom  strains  worked  with. 

FoBgl  which  decay  weaveshed  roofs,  R.  J.  Blaib  (Ab$,  in  Phytopathology, 
9  ii91$).  No,  1,  pp.  54,  55).— An  examination  of  a  roof  of  a  weaveehed  in  Massa- 
GbMettB  showed  that  at  least  three  species  of  fungi,  Lmtodium  tigrinum, 
F«iet  ofieinaUty  and  Leneite*  trabeum,  were  causing  decay  of  the  roof. 

ECONOHIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOHOLOGT. 

Rec<^ections  of  the  early  days  of  the  Biological  Society,  L.  O.  Howabd 
(Proc  BioL  8oc.  Wash.,  32  {1919),  PP>  Ztl-^SO). 

Mntanda  omithologica,  Vm,  H.  O.  Oberholseb  {Proc,  Biol  8oo,  Wash^ 
St  {1919).  pp.  $49,  t40). 

Description  of  a  whippoorwiU  from  Porto  Rico,  A.  WEric<»iB  {Proc,  Biol. 
Soc  Wash.,  SB  {1919),  pp,  t3&-^8). 

Insect  artisans  and  their  work,  E.  Step  {London:  Hutchinson  d  Co.,  {1919}, 
pp.  X-^SIB,  pis.  39).— A  popular  account 

Economic  ^itomology,  A.  H.  Cockayne  (New  Zeal  Dept.  Agr.,  Indus.,  and 
Com.  Ann.  Rpt.,  1918-19,  p.  Ji2). — It  is  said  that  two  insect  pests,  previously 
scarcely  known  in  New  Zealand,  namely,  the  pear  bud-midge  {Contarinia  piri) 
and  a  leaf  hopper  {Europasca  sp.),  have  been  extremely  destructive. 

Rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Plant  Board  of  Mississippi  {Miss. 
State  Plant  Bd.  Ore.  2  {1919),  pp.  32).— This  includes  a  list  of  insects  and 
plants  likely  to  become  infested  and  declared  to  be  public  nuisances. 

The  com  leaf  hopper  (Peregrinus  maidis) ,  D.  T.  Fuijjlwat  {Bd.  Commrs. 
Agr.  and  Forestry  Hawaii,  Div.  Ent.  Bui.  4  {1918),  pp.  16,  figs.  18).— This  is  a 
rqiort  of  investigations  of  P.  maidis,  a  serious  enemy  of  maize  in  Hawaii, 
where  it  is  estimated  10,000  acres  were  grown  in  1918.  The  species  undoubtedly 
was  introduced  into  the  island  within  recent  years  and  is  found  only  on  com. 
In  confinement,  however,  it  wiU  oviposit  in  the  stems  of  sugar  cane  and  Job's 
tears  {Coix  lacryma),  but  the  nymphs  apparently  can  not  develop  on  these 
plants.  In  the  Philippines  and  other  regions  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Muir  and  Osbom  feeding  on  native  grasses.  Its  attack  on  the 
plant  causes  a  rapid  withering,  which  resembles  that  due  to  drought 

The  eggs  are  deposited  i»rincipally  in  the  midrib  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
&oe,  and  sometimes  in  the  stalk  in  cavities  hollowed  out  in  the  soft  cellular 
tiarae.  They  are  rather  closely  packed,  one  to  four  in  each  cavity,  which  is 
marked  externally  by  a  scar  and  a  little  whitish  wax.  The  average  number 
of  eggs  deposited  by  a  single  female  is  about  200,  though  one  individual  laid 
306  hi  a  period  of  30  days  and  had  82  eggs  remaining  in  the  body  at  death. 
They  hatch  in  the  summer  in  9  days,  but  under  dry  conditions  the  period  has 
been  protracted  to  14  days.  Five  nymphal  stages  are  passed  through  in  from 
15  to  21  days.  A  dimorphism  is  oonmionly  experienced  among  the  adults,  some 
baling  the  wings  long  and  others  having  them  short  The  brachypterous  forms 
are  unable  to  fly,  but  can  hop  quite  vigorously.  The  life  cycle  of  the  leaf  hop- 
per requires  about  one  month  for  its  completion  during  the  summer. 

Artificial  control  measures  have  not  as  yet  proved  practicable,  the  most  ef- 
fective control  thus  far  secured  being  through  parasitic  insects.  The  egg 
parasites,  parasitism  by  which  may  average  50  per  cent  and  range  from  10  to 
90  per  cent,  include  Paranagrus  osbonU  and  Anagrus  frequens,  which  occur  in 
ab(mt  equal  numbers,  and  Ootetrastichus  heatus,  known  as  the  Formosan 
Ootetrastichusy  introduced  from  Formosa  in  1916.    A  dryinid  parasite  {Haplo- 
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gonaiopus  vitiet%$i$)   develops  on  the  nymphs  and  adults.     Ifentlon  is  also 
made  of  several  predacious  enemies. 

Response  of  the  eggs  of  Aphis  mrenm  and  A*  poml  to  Tarlous  sprays, 
particularly  concentrated  lime-snlphvr  and  svbstitstes,  season  of 
19 18-1 9«  A.  Petkbson  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent^  It  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  SeS-9S4,  fig9. 
5). — ^The  author  draws  conclusions  which  relate  to  the  structure,  bdiavlor,  and 
response  of  the  eggs  of  A.  avenw  and  A.  pomi,  and  probably  A.  torhi^  to  eDTiron- 
mental  factors  and  various  sprays,  based  on  his  studies  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

"  The  eggs  are  not  only  most  susceptible  to  evaporating  fiictors  when  many 
of  the  eggs  are  splitting  their  outer  shells,  but  they  are  most  easily  killed  by 
various  contact  sprays  applied  at  this  time.  Experiments  with  a  large  number 
of  contact  sprays  at  their  recommended  winter  strength  show  conclusively  that 
concentrated  liquid  lime>sulphur  (1:9)  is  the  most  efficient.  The  lower  effi- 
ciency of  recommended  winter  strengths  of  dry  lime^sulphur  and  substitutes  Is 
probably  in  part  due  to  the  lower  sulphur  content  of  each.  The  insoluble 
character  of  dry  lime-sulphur  is  also  important  in  accounting  for  its  inefficiency. 

"Nicotin  added  to  any  spray  increases  its  efficiency  in  Icilling  the  eggs  of 
A.  a/venw  and  A.  pomi.  This  was  particularly  true  where  nicotin  (1:500)  is 
added  to  the  recommended  dormant  strengths  of  concentrated  liquid  lime-sul- 
phur, dry  lime-sulphur,  and  substitutes  (*B.  T.  S.*  and  *  Soluble  Sulphur '). 

"Sodium  sulphocarbonate  (1:0  or  1:14)  kills  a  large  percentage  of  eggs, 
and  is  worthy  of  further  investigation.  Various  sprays  made  with  hydra  ted 
lime,  strong  flsh-oil  soap  solutions,  miscible  oil  (*  Scalecide,'  1:15  to  1:140), 
crude  carbolic  acid,  cresols,  linseed  and  cottonseed  oil  emulsions,  etc.,  only  kill 
a  small  percentage  of  eggs  during  December,  January,  and  February  and  the 
early  part  of  March.  Some  of  these  sprays  kill  80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
if  applied  when  the  fruit  buds  first  show  green  (March  21,  1919). 

"  The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Exi)eriment  Station  Is  recommending  a  delayed 
dormant  spray  of  concentrated  liquid  lime-sulphur  (1:9),  combined  with  nicotin 
(blackleaf  40),  1:500.  This  spray  should  be  applied  when  the  fruit  bud  is 
swollen  and  first  shows  green.  Applications  made  after  the  leaves  are  out  0.5 
In.  or  more  will  bum  the  foliage  of  most  varieties." 

Reports  of  investigations  by  the  author  have  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
38,  p.  561;  41,  p.  253). 

[Plant  lice  transmit  mosaic],  W.  Stuabt  {Potato  Mag.,  2  (1919),  No.  6. 
p.  16), — ^The  author  reports  that  studies  which  were  conducted  during  the 
season  of  1919  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  one  of  the  chief  methods  of 
transmission  of  mosaic  disease  of  potatoes,  and  possibly  the  only  one,  is  by 
plant  lice. 

A  dosage  schedule  for  citrus  famigation  with  liquid  hydrocyanic  acid, 
R.  S.  WooLUM  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  It  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  SSTSeS,  flg.  jf).— Hie 
fumigation  schedule  developed  by  the  author  is  based  upon  extensive  experi- 
ments conducted  in  California  during  the  season  of  1918  in  oi)erations  covering 
several  hundred  acres  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  both  large  and  small,  infested 
with  the  black,  purple,  or  red  scales. 

Notes  on  the  pnpse  of  the  Bnropean  com  borer,  Pyransta  nnbllalis  and 
the  closely  related  species  P.  penitalls,  E.  Mosheb  {Jour.  Econ.  Bnt.,  It 
{1919),  No.  5,  pp.  887-^89,  figs.  «).— The  author  finds  that  the  pupae  of  P.  nn- 
hUalisaxkd  P.  penitalis  are  much  more  easily  distinguished  than  the  larvte.  The 
main  differences  in  the  pupse  are  illustrated  by  drawings,  the  most  striking  dif- 
ference being  the  blunt  projection  on  the  head  of  P.  penitalia. 

An  injnrions  leaf  miner  of  the  honeysuckle,  C.  R.  Crosbt  and  M.  D. 
Leonabd  {Jour.  Boon.  Ent.,  It  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  S89-S9t,  flg.  i>.— This  is  a 
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report  of  obseryations  of  LUhoooUetea  fragileUa,  an  outbreak  of  whidi  on 
Belgica  honeysuckle  In  a  nursery  at  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  the 
author's  attention  in  August,  1917.  The  plants  growing  in  the  open  were  badly 
infested  by  the  miners,  nearly  every  leaf  showing  one  or  more  mines.  Not- 
withstanding the  heavy  infestation  the  injury  to  the  plants  was  negligible. 
When,  however,  cuttings  w&e  taken  from  these  plants  and  placed  under  glass 
in  the  cutting  beds  the  leaves  were  so  badly  injured  by  the  miners  that  the 
cuttings  failed  to  grow.  Owing  to  the  great  dlfltoulty  of  growing  plants  from 
green  cuttings  due  to  the  depredations  of  the  insect,  this  method  of  propagation 
Is  said  to  have  beoi  abandoned  at  this  nursery  and  hardwood  cuttings  used 
butead. 

Brief  notes  are  givm  on  observations  of  the  habits  of  this  moth,  which  has 
previously  been  reared  from  mines  in  the  leaves  of  Lonioera  egp,  in  Massachu- 
setts, Texajs,  and  Michigan. 

Notes  on  the  Monomlcs  of  Stegomyia  fasciata,  I,  J.  W.  Fuxdino  {Ann, 
Trop,  Med,  and  ParaHtoL,  13  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  259-296,  fig.  1).— This  is  a 
refwrt  of  studies  conducted  in  Australia. 

The  api^e  maggot,  L.  Caesab  and  W.  A.  Ross  {Ontario  Depi.  Agr.  Bui.  271 
(1919),  pp.  S2,  flga.  17). — ^This  is  a  report  of  investigations  in  Ontario  com- 
menced in  1911  and  carried  on  in  large  part  during  the  years  1912  and  1913, 
after  wbich  time  the  pest  almost  totally  disappeared  from  the  orchard  in 
which  the  work  was  lieing  conducted. 

Ttke  species  occurs  in  Ontario  in  the  counties  extending  from  the  Ottawa 
River  on  the  east  to  Lake  Huron  and  the  Detroit  River  on  the  west,  although 
the  total  number  of  ordiards  infested  is  small,  probably  less  than  5  per  cent 
In  any  county  and  much  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  Province  as  a  whole.  In 
Ontario,  it  has  been  found  infesting  only  the  fruit  of  apples,  crab  apples,  and 
a  few  of  the  many  species  of  haws.  A  list  is  given  which  shows  the  degree 
of  susceptibility  to  attack  of  various  varieties  of  apples  and  crabs.  A  some- 
what extended  account  is  given  of  its  life  history  and  habits,  which  includes 
data  in  tabular  form.  The  studies  indicate  that  there  is  a  partial  second 
brood  in  some  years  in  the  southwestern  or  warmer  parts  of  the  Province, 
which  must,  however,  be  a  very  small  and  almost  insignificant  one. 

Tlie  work  has  definitely  proved  that  the  apple  maggot  can  be  controlled  by 
etniiying  at  least  twice  witii  arsente  of  lead — 2^  lbs.  of  paste  to  40  gal.  of  water. 
It  was  found  that  neither  molasses  nor  any  other  sweetened  substance  is 
necessary,  since  the  flies  feed  upon  small  particles  of  arsenate  of  lead  even 
after  all  the  water  used  in  spraying  has  evaporated.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
similar  results  showing  arsenate  of  lead  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  con- 
trol have  been  obtained  in  Brittain  and  Good  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  order  to  make  the  spraying  a  success  it  must  be  done  at  the  right  time, 
every  tree  in  the  orchard  must  be  sprayed,  and  if  there  are  badly  infested 
orchards  or  trees  dose  by  they  also  must  be  sprayed.  The  first  application 
riKrald  be  made  as  socm  as  the  flies  begin  to  emerge,  in  order  tha(  they  may 
be  killed  before  they  can  oviposit,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  in  the  warmer 
portitms  of  the  Province  would  be  about  June  25.  The  second  application  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  first  shows  signs  of  disappearing,  usually  in  about  three 
weeks,  but  in  two  weeks  if  the  weather  is  wet.  A  third  application  should  be 
made  in  about  another  two  weeks  if  there  have  been  many  heavy  rains  to 
vrash  ofP  the  second,  and  is  a  good  insurance  in  all  cases  the  first  year  after  a 
had  tofestation.  Every  application  should  be  fairly  heavy,  almost  as  heavy 
as  f6r  the  codling  moth.  It  is  also  wen  to  spray  plum,  cherry,  pear,  and  other 
trees  if  many  are  preset    At  the  second  and  third  application  only  those  trees 
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whose  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  and  which  if  sprayed  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
consumer  should  be  omitted.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  owners  <rf 
orchards  close  by  cooperate  in  spraying;  otherwise,  it  will  be  found  diflkolt 
to  secure  a  high  perc^itage  of  clean  fruit  Should  the  orchards  be  20  rods 
or  so  away  the  danger  from  them  is  not  usually  great  After  two  years'  treat- 
ment it  should  be  possible  usually  to  rely  upon  the  regular  codling  moth 
spray  or  this  supplemented  by  one  application  the  first  week  in  July. 

A  recent  bulletin  relating  to  the  subject  by  O'Kane  has  been  noted  (EL  S. 
R.,  82,  p.  163). 

Naphthalene  ▼.  chicken  lice,  W.  A.  Abbott  (Jour,  Bixm.  Ent.,  12  (1919)^ 
No,  5,  pp,  S97-402). — This  is  a  report  of  observations  made  during  die  course 
of  testing  proprietary  insecticides  and  their  ingredients  by  the  Bureau  of  Ekito- 
mology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  entomological  laboratory 
at  Vienna,  Va. 

The  author  finds  that  "  powders  containing  5  per  cent  or  less  of  naphthalene 
are  of  no  value  against  lice.  Powders  containing  from  10  to  20  per  cent  are 
very  effective.  As  little  as  10  per  cent  naphthalene  may  temporarily  injure 
hens,  if  the  powder  is  well  rubbed  in,  and  00  per  cent  or  more  may  kill  treated 
fowls  under  the  same  conditions.  Naphthalene  (00  to  100  per  cent)  sprinkled 
over  the  backs  of  fowls  at  roost  proved  to  be  of  ccmsiderable  value  against  Ilea 
Naphthalene  nest  eggs  are  of  no  value  against  lice  on  laying  or  setting  hens. 
The  data  obtained  indicate  that  setting  hens,  the  eggs,  and  possibly  any 
chickens  hatched  are  injured  by  these  eggs." 

The  chicken  sticktight  flea  (Sarcopsylla  galllnaoea) ,  0.  E.  Sanbobn 
(Oklahoma  8ta,  Bui.  123  (1919),  pp.  SS,  figs,  S). — ^A  popular  summary  of  in- 
formation on  8.  gallinaoea,  which  occurs  in  all  the  Southern  States.  It  thrives 
best  in  an  arid  or  semiarid  mild  climate. 

Hibernating  habits  of  two  species  of  ladybirds,  D.  B.  Fink  (Jour.  Boon, 
Ent.,  12  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  993-^95,  pi  1).— These  notes  relate  to  the  hibernating 
habits  of  two  species  of  ladybird  beetles,  namely,  the  spotted  ladybird  beetle 
{MegiUa  maculata)  and  the  squash  ladybird  beetle  (BpUaclMa  boreaUa)^  both 
seeking  cavities  or  loose  bark  on  trees  for  protection,  in  Tidewater  Virginia. 

The  bean  ladybird  and  its  control,  F.  H.  OHrnvNDEN  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmer^  Buk  1074  (1919),  pp.  7,  figs.  S). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  information 
on  Bpilachna  oorrupiay  which  is  now  well  established  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona and  is  found  more  rarely  in  western  Texas,  where  it  is  a  source  of  injury 
to  the  bean  plant  A  report  of  studies  of  this  pest  by  Merrill  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  465). 

Xanthonia  vlllosnla  injuring  forest  trees,  W.  H.  Weixhousb  (Jour.  Boon. 
BtU.,  12  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  $96,  5^).— During  the  summer  of  1918  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  author  found  a  small  brown  leaf  beetle  (X.  i7iUo«iiio) 
riddling  the  leaves  of  forest  trees.  The  hornbeam  (Oarpinus  caroUniana)  and 
the  iron  wood  (Ostrya  virginiana)  were  the  most  frequently  attacked  but  it 
also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  a  number  of  other  epeciea 

Notes  on  Platydema  ellipticiim  and  its  fungus  host,  H.  B.  Wsiss  (Canad. 
But.,  51  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  276,  «77).— The  author  reports  finding  the  larva  and 
pupae  of  this  tenebrionid  in  abundance  in  the  fungus  Polyporus  gilvus  at 
Union,  N.  J. 

Ck>nservlng  our  natural  resources  of  sugar,  B.  F.  Phillips  (Nat.  Hist.,  19 
(1919),  No.  4-6,  pp.  416-4^0,  fig.  1). 

The  fowl  tick  and  how  premises  may  be  freed  from  it,  F.  0.  Bishopf 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1070  (1919),  pp.  16,  figs.  5).— This  replaces  the 
author's  earlier  account  of  Argas  miniatus,  issued  as  Bureau  of  Entomology 
Circular  170  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  58).    His  studies  have  shown  that  carbolineum  la 
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more  deetroctive  to  the  ticks  than  is  petroleam,  persists  longer,  and  has  the 
adrantage  of  drying  Into  the  wood  so  as  not  to  soil  the  fowls.  Anthracene  oil, 
whidi  is  the  principal  constituent  of  carbolineom,  has  beai  found  to  he  about 
u  ^fectlTe  as  carbolineum  in  tick  destruction,  but  is  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
aathor  recommends  that  roosts  be  supported  from  the  floor  and  kept  entirely 
free  fhm  the  walls. 

The  dephnnlns  mite  of  chickens:  Its  complete  eradication  from  a  flock 
by  one  Creatmeni,  H.  P.  Woon  {Jour,  Boon.  EM„  1ft  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  40t- 
W)-— In  the  course  of  experiments  In  the  control  of  poultry  lice,  tests  were 
also  made  of  a  number  of  substances  for  the  control  of  tbe  depluming  mite 
(OnemUocaptes  ffiMimB),  which  was  met  with  in  a  few  flocks.  Of  the  sub- 
itances  tested,  lime-sulphur,  tobacco  sulphur,  dry  sulphur,  arsenical  dip,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  and  sodium  fluorid,  sulphur,  and  soap  were  effective.  In  a  flock 
of  48  f6wls  infested  with  lice  and  the  depluming  mite,  it  was  found  that  the 
paraMtes  were  destroyed  by  dipping  the  fowls  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluorid 
(G.  P.)  f  os^  sulphur  2  os.,  laundry  soap  |  oz.,  and  about  1  gal.  of  water. 
Braminations  of  feathers  plucked  from  the  treated  fowls,  made  at  intervals 
from  27  days  to  1|  years  after  treatment,  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  either 
mites  or  lice. 

FOODS— HUUAN  inTTBITION. 

Food  and  the  pnUlc  health,  W.  Q.  Savage  {New  York  and  London:  Cos- 
mU  4  Co^  Lid.f  1919,  XI +155,  pU.  8).— This  book,  which  is  writt^i  in  nontechni- 
cid  language  for  the  general  public,  contains  chapters  on  food  as  a  cause  of  ill 
health  or  disease,  chemical  additions  to  food,  bacterial  diseases  disseminated 
through  fbods,  alcoholic  and  other  beverages,  milk  and  milk  products,  meat 
fbods,  fbods  of  vegetable  origin,  and  shellfish. 

Progress  In  food  chemistry,  H.  Bbckxtbts,  O.  Beck,  and  I.  Rthnca  {Jahresber. 
Unienuoh.  Nahr.  u.  QenuBtmil.,  24  (1914),  PP-  S<75).— This  is  the  1014  edition 
(published  in  1916)  of  the  yearbook  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  258). 
The  subjects  covered  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  edition. 

Food  control,  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition,  E.  V.  McCoixttic  {Amer, 
Food  Jour^  14  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  tt,  «8,  SO). —In  this  lecture,  delivered  at  the 
Convention  of  American  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials  held  in  New  York  City 
in  September,  1819,  the  author  discusses  the  possibility  of  introducing  into 
food  control  a  dassiflcation  and  labeling  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  which 
would  indicate  the  quality  of  the  product  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present 
idets  of  nutritive  value.  This  is  considered  by  the  author  to  be  more  feasible 
tad  important  in  the  case  of  commercial  feeding  stuffe  than  of  human  foods, 
tad  suggestions  are  given  for  extending  the  value  of  fading  stuff  labels  by  in- 
dudiag  certain  data  in  addition  to  the  chemical  composition. 

Standards  of  living  {Washington:  Bur.  Appl  Econ.,  Inc.,  1919,  pp.  49). — 
This  is  a  compilation  of  recent  budgetary  studies  from  various  sources. 

The  lowered  nntritlTe  valne  of  the  commonest  food  materials  and  its 
iafaence  upon  the  food  situation,  H.  Haxtft  {Chem.  Ztg.,  43  {1919),  No8.  S4, 
pp.  1S4, 135;  35-36,  pp.  142,  143).— The  author  discusses  the  lowered  food  value 
of  many  of  the  common  articles  of  food  in  Germany  as  the  result  of  war  con- 
ditions. A  table  is  given  in  which  the  calorific  value  of  the  food  materials 
making  up  the  ration  for  a  certain  period  in  1918  in  East  Saxony  is  compared 
with  corresponding  values  of  the  same  food  materials  in  normal  times.  The 
ntioo  fbr  a  single  day  furnished  1,252  calories,  while  the  same  food  materials 
if  of  normal  composition  would  have  furnished  1,451  calories. 
163653*— 20 5 
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The  QtUlsation  of  blood  protein  and  skim  milk  protein  in  food*  T. 

Lashns  {ZUchr.  PleUoh  n.  MUchhyg.,  H  {1911),  No.  IS,  pp.  i»9-e5B).— This 
article  contains  directions  for  the  use  of  slaughterhoose  blood  in  bread,  por- 
ridge, puddings,  etc,  and  of  casein  in  bread,  noodles,  and  dumpUngs. 

Biconomy  in  feeding  the  family. — ^V,  Ck>ndensed  or  eri^orated  miUcs, 
malted  milks,  and  milk  powders,  J.  P.  Street  {Conneotiout  State  Sta,  BuL 
213  {1919),  pp,  S99-407),'~Thi8  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  48  samples  of  un- 
sweetened, 84  sweetened,  and  6  sweetened  and  skimmed  condensed  milks  ex- 
amined in  1904,  1006,  1909,  1916,  and  1919;  7  samples  of  malted  milk,  repre- 
senting 4  brands  examined  in  1908  and  1915 ;  8  samples  of  dried  milks,  representr 
ing  7  brands  examined  from  1909  to  1918;  1  sample  of  Hebe,  an  evaporated 
skinuued  milk  to  which  about  6  per  cent  of  coconut  oil  has  been  added,  ex- 
amined in  1918;  and  8  samples  of  sugar-free  milk  of  two  brands  examined  in 
1913  and  1919.  The  tables  are  accompanied  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  particular  value  of  each  of  these  milk  products. 

The  earlier  papers  in  this  series  have  been  noted  as  follows:  (SL  S.  E.,  88, 
pp.  662,  663;  89,  pp.  866,  878). 

Delicions  products  of  the  dairy,  J.  O.  MgDowkll  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Dept, 
Circ,  26  {1919)  J  pp.  12,  figs.  8).— Popular  suggestions  for  the  use  of  dairy 
products. 

Use  of  poultry  clnb  products  (17.  B.  Dept,  Agr.,  Dept,  Circ.  36  {1919),  pp. 
14f  fig9.  6). — ^This  circular,  prepared  especially  for  home-demcmstration  clubs 
and  poultry  clubs,  contains  material  on  the  use  of  poultry  products,  including 
recipes  for  the  use  of  eggs  in  a  variety  of  ways,  directions  for  dressing  and 
cooking  chicken,  recipes  for  various  chicken  dishes,  and  directions  by  J.  W. 
Kinghome  for  preserving  eggs  for  home  use. 

Preliminary  study  in  the  bacteriology  of  Jellied  meat  products,  J.  A. 
AiXKN  {Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  H  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  39^-397). — ^Following  an 
outbreak  of  meat  poisoning  in  Toronto  in  1917  attributed  to  contaminated 
Jellied  tongue,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  customary  methods  of  pre- 
paring jellied  meats  and  of  the  bacterial  content  of  spoiled  Jellied  meats,  of 
the  containers,  and  of  the  gelatin  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  product 
All  were  found  to  be  heavily  contaminated  with  microorganisms,  principally 
Bacillus  proteus  vulgaris,  B.  subtUis,  B.  tnesentericus,  and  B.  ooH.  B.  botuUnus, 
B.  enteritidis,  and  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  were  not  found. 

It  was  found  possible  to  sterilize  Jellied  meat  products  in  the  final  containers 
at  15  lbs.  steam  pressure  for  16  minutes  without  affecting  the  solidifying  proper- 
ties of  the  gelatin.  Jellied  meats  prepared  in  this  way  showed  no  deteriora- 
tion at  the  end  of  60  days,  while  the  products  put  up  by  the  ordinary  commercial 
method  without  sterilization  showed  signs  of  decomposition  in  10  day& 

The  effect  of  milling  on  the  digestibility  of  Graham  flour,  G.  F.  Lang- 
woBTHY  and  H.  J.  Deuel  {Proc  Natl.  Aoad.  ScL,  5  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  51-*- 
517). — Digestibility  experiments  with  Graham  flour  obtained  by  grinding  Minne- 
sota spring  wheat  by  different  processes  are  reported,  the  flour  being  used  In 
the  form  of  a  quick  bread  with  a  basal  ration  of  fruit,  butter,  and  sugar. 

The  amount  of  protein  digested  varied  from  about  70  per  cent  in  the  roller 
mill  flours,  in  which  the  particles  of  bran  were  the  largest,  to  78  per  cent  in  the 
stone-burr  mill  and  steel-burr  mill  flours,  in  which  the  bran  particles  were  much 
flner.  The  coefficient  of  digestibility  for  carbohydrate  varied  from  98.4  per  cent 
in  the  coarse  roller  mill  flour  to  96.8  per  cent  in  the  stone-burr  nflll  flour. 

The  authors  conclude  that  "It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  finer  a  bran- 
containing  flour  is  ground,  the  more  completely  it  is  utilized  by  the  human 
body." 
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Potato  flour  and  potato  bread*  J.  A.  Lb  Ouebo  {Potato  Mag.,  1  (1919),  No,  8, 
pp.  9, 10,  29-^1,  SS,  flffs.  5).— The  use  of  potatoes  and  potato  products  as  part 
substitutes  for  wheat  in  bread  making  is  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
analyses  and  baking  tests  conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De- 
IMrtment  of  Agriculture,  by  H.  L.  Wessling,  and  from  data  showing  the  relative 
cost  and  yi^d  of  potatoes  and  wheat  in  terms  of  available  nutrienta 

"Bread  made  with  approximately  15  per  cent  of  potato  flour  or  with  40 
per  cent  boiled  potato  is  appreciably  richer  in  mineral  constituents  than  is 
^lidte  bread,  but  somewhat  poorer  in  fat  and  protein  when  compared  on  the 
same  moisture  baais.  With  flour  at  $12.80  per  barrel  and  potatoes  at  $1.75 
per  bushel,  flour  is  dieaper  than  potato  and  will  furnish  considerably  more 
dry  matter,  protein,  fat,  starch,  and  heat  units  for  one  dollar.  On  the  other 
hand,  potatoes  will  furnish  over  four  times  as  much  mineral  ingredients  as 
win  white  flour  for  the  same  money.  From  the  agricultural  p(^nt  of  view 
one  acre  of  land  devoted  to  i)otatoes  (yield  100  bu.)  will  produce  considerably 
more  food  for  man  than  will  one  acre  of  land  on  which  14  bu.  of  wheat  have 
been  harvested.** 

[Kiln-diied  green  maize  (gandes)  of  Echenon],  0.  Gbanvigne  {Ann, 
FaMU  It  {1919),  No.  127-128,  pp.  US-W)  .—The  author  states  that  in  Bur- 
gundy and  certain  other  parts  of  France  the  name  "  gaudes  "  has  been  given 
to  maize  flour  (an  early  yellow  variety)  and  to  a  product  made  from  it  by 
boiling  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt  A  particular  variety  of  this  maize  flour 
knofwn  as  ^gaudes  of  Bchenon"  is  prepared  by  grinding  to  a  flue  powder 
kUn-dried  green  maize.  The  producf  is  said  to  have  an  odor  similar  to  choco- 
late and  to  be  especially  prized  in  many  localities.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  distinguish  this  particular  variety  from  products  of  inferior  quality  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  total  nitrogen  to  soluble 
nitrogen,  according  to  the  method  of  Itousseaux  and  Sirot  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p. 
711),  Is  12 :  15  Instead  of  5 : 6  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  maize  flour. 

linpiBe  bread,  PoHirBBEsiAx;  {Berlin,  Klin.  Wohnschr.,  66  {1919),  No.  20, 
pp.  457,  458). — The  author  advocates  the  use  of  meal  made  from  lupine  seeds 
as  a  part  substitute  for  wheat  or  rye  flour  in  bread  making  on  account  of  its 
high  nitrogen  content,  and  reports  noetabolism  experiments  indicating  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  lupine  meal  is  entirely  absorbed. 

Froit  in  the  home,  R.  MABESOALOHi-BAim  {Le  Prutti  in  Casa.  Casale  Mon- 
ferrato:  MarescalcM  Bros.,  1918,  3.  ed.,  pp.  XIII -{-127,  figs.  £).— This  is  the 
tUid  edition  of  a  collection  of  Italian  recipes  for  the  preservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  fruits  in  the  home,  together  with  general  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  sugar  sirups,  gelatins,  and  sherbets. 

Hydrogenated  oils  in  nutrition,  F.  Bobdas  {Ann.  PalHf.,  12  {1919),  No, 
129-lSO,  pp.  2B5-2S5). — This  is  a  report  presented  to  the  Superior  0>uncil  of 
Pi*lic  Hygi«ie  (France)  on  the  suitability  of  various  hydrogenated  oils  for 
homan  consumption  and  the  possible  toxicity  of  the  small  amount  of  nickel 
contahied  therein.  Data  from  the  literature  are  presented  showing  that  the 
amonnt  of  nickel  present  in  hydrogenated  oils  is  much  less  than  the  amount 
often  absorbed  by  food  prepared  in  nickel  utensils. 

infant  feeding  with  melted  butter  flonr,  M.  TthiK  {Deui.  Med.  Wohnadhr., 
45  {1919),  No.  19,  pp.  521-523). "A  substitute  for  milk  in  infant  feeding  is 
prepared  by  melting  20  gm.  of  butter  and  heating  it  over  a  low  flame  for  4 
or  5  minutes  until  the  odor  of  fatty  acids  disappears.  The  fat  is  then  mixed 
fliorcmghly  with  20  gm.  of  wheat  flour  and  heated  over  an  asbestos  plate 
with  constant  stirring  until  it  becomes  a  thin  brown  liquid.  This  is  added  to 
800  gm.  of  warm  water  and  15  gm.  of  brown  sugar,  heated  again,  strained 
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through  a  hair  sieve  and  added  while  atill  warm  to  previously  heated  and  cooled 
cow*8  milk,  generally  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  batter  floor  to 
one  part  of  milk. 

The  mixture  is  said  to  resemble  human  milk  dosely  and  to  have  an  agree- 
able taste.  For  weak  and  under-welght  Infants  in  the  first  mcmtii  it  is  not 
recommended  as  a  sole  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  but  exceptionally  strong 
new-bom  infants  and  those  over  a  month  old  are  said  to  make  good  progress  on 
this  food  alone.  It  does  not  protect  infants  from  rickets  or  paroiteral  Infee- 
tlons,  but  is  thought  to  produce  a  heightened  immunity  toward  skin  diseases. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  the  alkalizatlon  of  infants*  food,  A.  F.  Hess  and 
L.  J.  Unoeb  (Jour,  Amer.  Med,  Asboo,,  73  (1919),  No.  18,  pp.  1S5S-1$56,  fi09.  «).— 
A  study  of  the  possible  factors  involved  in  the  development  of  infantile  acurvy 
on  a  diet  of  malt  soup  indicated  that  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin  in  the  milk  was 
destroyed  by  the  alkali  present  in  the  alkaline  malt  soup  extract  Tbat  the 
antiscorbutic  vitamin  in  milk  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  alkalization  associated 
with  heating  was  also  proved  by  feeding  experiments  with  guinea  pigs.  Atten- 
tion is  therefore  called  to  the  necessity  in  infant  feeding  of  suppl^nenting  alka- 
line proprietary  foods  with  an  antiscorbutic  foodstuff  such  as  orange  jnlce  or 
canned  tomato. 

The  rdle  of  the  antineoritlc  Titamln  In  the  artlflcial  feeding  of  InCnBts, 
A.  L.  Daniels*  A.  H.  Btfield,  and  R.  Loughun  {Amer.  Jour.  Diseases  Ckil- 
dren,  18  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  546^54,  figs.  7). — ^Reports  with  accompanying  cdiarts 
are  given  of  the  effect  upon  the  growth  of  normal  babies  of  additions  of  nnti- 
neuritic  vitamin  to  diets  supplying  an  adequate  number  of  calories. 

It  was  found  that  growth  was  stimulated  by  the  addition  of  wheat  embryo 
extract,  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  vegetables,  and  of  vegetable  soup  used  as 
part  diluent  in  milk  modifications,  all  of  which  are  considered  to  contain  the 
antlneurltic  vitamin.  The  fact  that  the  artificially  fed  infant  requires  a  Inrgpr 
amount  of  food  than  the  breast-fed  infant  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  small 
amount  of  antlneurltic  vitanrin  in  diluted  cow's  milk.  The  authors  are  also  of 
the  opinion  that  failure  to  gain  in  infants  and  young  children  is  often  the  result 
of  an  insufiicient  amount  of  the  antlneurltic  vitamin  in  the  food,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  diets  of  the  young  should  be  more  carefully  scrutinized  with  this 
in  mind. 

The  deficiency  aspect  of  maixe  products,  H.  H.  Gbsen  {Rpts.  Dir.  Vet, 
Research,  Union  8o.  Africa,  5-6  (1916),  pp.  755-77-^).— A  detailed  study  Is 
reported  of  the  relationship  between  the  content  of  maize  products  in  phos- 
phoric oxid  and  antlneurltic  vitamin.  The  usual  feeding  experimaits  with 
pigeons  were  employed,  the  basal  diet  in  the  earlier  experiments  consisting  of 
polished  rice  and  in  the  later  of  samp  of  very  low  phosphoric  add  content,  which 
was  substituted  for  the  rice  In  order  to  express  the  data  for  maize  independently 
of  a  nonmaize  base.  The  samples  of  maize  employed  consisted  of  whole  maise 
and  a  wide  variety  of  milling  products,  the  phosphoric  acid  content  being  deter- 
mined  in  every  case. 

The  analytical  data  obtained  indicate  that  the  distribution  <^  vitamin  in  the 
individual  maize  kernel  follows  the  distribution  of  phosphoric  oxid,  as  both  are 
located  in  approximately  the  same  parts  of  the  grain  and  would  vary  propor* 
tionately  in  the  different  products  of  milling.  It  was  fbund,  however,  that  this 
parallelism  between  phosphoric  oxid  and  vitamin  content  did  not  hold  between 
different  samples  of  maize  from  different  localities.  In  these  the  phosphoric 
oxid  content  was  found  to  vary  widely,  while  no  difference  in  vitan>in  content 
could  be  detected.  **  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  use  phosphoric  oxid  as  indi- 
cator of  vitamin  unless  the  phosphoric  oxid  content  of  the  original  mother  grain 
be  known.    This  information  is  rarely  available,  and  the  determination  of 
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V/k  ts  a  seoeral  analytical  guide  to  efficiency— as  advocated  by  Voegtlln,  Sulli- 
Tan,  and  Myers  [ES.  S.  R^  86,  p.  4641— is  therefore  ruled  out  of  court  Their 
itandard  for  maize  flour,  which  assumes  that  the  PiOs  content  should  not  be 
less  than  0J5  per  cent,'  would  condemn  more  safe  samples  than  it  passed." 

It  is  thought  that  the  same  lack  of  absolute  relationship  between  phosphoric 
Olid  and  vitamin  exists  In  rice  and  other  cereals,  and  that  while  a  Ps(X  standard 
lias  proved  practicable  in  q>eclfic  localities  it  is  not  universally  applicable. 

Odier  points  brought  out  in  the  Investigation  are  that  maize  meal  can  stand 
aatodaving  at  125*"  0.  for  several  hours  without  noticeable  destruction  of 
Titamin,  thus  indicating  the  improbability  that  any  of  the  methods  commonly 
Qsed  in  cooking  maize  brings  about  a  deficiency  in  the  vitamin,  and  that  highly 
polished  rice  contains  considerably  more  vitamin  than  samp,  and  perhaps  from 
ooe-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  avian  or  human  requirements. 

White  corn  ▼•  y^ow  com  and  a  probable  relation  between  the  fat- 
fobUde  vitamin  and  yellow  pigmentSt  H.  Sisbnbock  (Sdenoe,  n.  «er.,  60 
{1919),  No.  1$9$,  pp.  S52,  S5S),  Evidence  from  the  work  of  the  author  and  of 
other  investigators  is  submitted  from  which  the  hypothesis  is  advanced  that  the 
fat-soluble  vitamin  is  a  yellow  plant  pigment  or  a  closely  related  compound. 

Oarotinoids  as  fat-soluble  vitamin*  L.  S.  Palmes  {Science,  n.  «er.,  SO 
{1919),  No.  ISOO,  pp.  501,  502).— The  author  cites  a  number  of  instances  from 
the  Uterature  where  the  relationshiii  between  carotinoids  and  fat-soluble 
Titamin  suggested  above  by  Steenbock  apparently  breaks  down.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  the  similarity  of  certain  of  the  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of 
material  ofVers  a  working  basis  for  the  ultimate  isolation  of  the  fat-soluble 
vitamin. 

Oarotlnemla:  A  new  clinical  plctare*  A.  F.  Hess  and  V.  O.  Mtebs  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Asioo.,  73  (1919),  No.  2S,  pp.  1748-^1745) .—It  has  been  found  that 
ia  children  on  a  diet  rich  in  carotin  (carrots,  spinach,  egg  yolks,  oranges,  etc) 
ft  yellow  discoloration  somewhat  resembling  Jaundice  often  develops.  The  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  yellow  coloration  of  the 
bk>od  serum  and  plasma  and  of  the  urine,  the  pigment  in  all  cases  being  carotin. 
The  pigmentation  of  the  urine,  which  is  readily  increased  or  decreased  by 
a  corresponding  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  carotinoids  fed,  is  con- 
ridered  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  urinary  pigments  have 
hitherto  been  thought  to  originate  solely  from  bile  or  its  derivatives. 

The  antlscorbntle  valne  of  the  banana,  H.  B.  Lewis  {Jour.  BM.  Chen^ 
40  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  91-101,  figs.  4)- — ^  study  of  the  antiscorbutic  value  of  the 
banana  hi  experimental  scurvy  in  guinea  pigs  is  reported  with  the  following 
results: 

Guinea  pigs  fed  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  bananas  rapidly  lost  weight  and  died 
hi  from  20  to  80  days  in  a  condition  of  marked  inanition,  but  with  no  lesions 
characteristic  of  scurvy.  Bananas  in  amounts  greater  than  25  gm.  as  a  supple- 
ment to  a  diet  of  rolled  oats  prevented  the  onset  of  scurvy,  but  did  not  bring 
about  normal  growth  in  young  animals.  As  a  supplement  to  a  scurvy-produc- 
hig  diet  of  autoclaved  rolled  oats,  bran,  milk,  casein,  and  inorganic  salts, 
from  10  to  15  gm.  only  of  bananas  was  sufficient  to  protect  against  scurvy, 
the  diet  then  resulting  also  in  rapid  growth  of  young  guinea  pigs. 

**  These  experiments  suggest  that  a  lower  content  of  the  antiscorbutic  prin- 
ciple may  be  sufficient  to  protect  against  scurvy  if  the  diet  is  adequate  in  its 
content  of  the  other  essential  dietary  constituents." 

Sxperiments  wltb  vats  and  dogs  on  a  llpold*free  diet,  W.  Stvpp  {Ztichr. 
BUL,  00  (if if).  No.  10-11,  pp.  406-61S).—The  author  has  su^ilemented  his 
eftriier  experiments  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  550)  upon  Upoid-free  diets,  in  which  mice 
were  used  as  experimental  animals,  by  similar  experiments  using  rats  and 
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dogs.  The  restilts  reported  are  thoagbt  to  conflrm  the  earlier  conclusions  that 
both  lipoids  and  vitamins  are  essential  for  life.  In  the  absence  of  both,  there 
was  a  rapid  loss  of  appetite  and  of  weight  accompanied  by  a  marked  weakness 
in  the  hind  legs  of  the  animals.  Death  usually  occurred  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
spleen  and  pancreas  were  found  to  be  atrophied,  and  the  cholesterol  content 
of  the  bile  was  lower  than  normal.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  a  vi- 
tamin preparation,  Onrpan,  to  a  lipoid-f  ree  diet  resulted  chiefly  in  improving  the 
appetite,  and  In  preventing  the  muscle  weakness,  but  did  not  prevent  a  gradual 
loss  in  weight  followed  by  death  after  a  somewhat  longer  time,  nor  did  it 
prevent  atrophy  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas  or  a  lowering  of  the  cholesterol  con- 
tent of  the  bile. 

ObservaUoiis  on  the  cholesterin  coBtent  of  the  blood  and  bile  of  ^niwi^i* 
on  a  Upoid-free  diet,  W.  Stepp  {Zttchr.  BM.,  69  {1919),  No.  10-11,  pp.  SH- 
616), — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  observations  made  in  the  above  study  that  the 
cholesterin  content  of  the  blood  of  dogs  fed  a  lipoid-free  diet  was  but  little 
lower  than  normal,  while  the  cholesterin  in  the  bile  was  very  low.  Thli  is 
thought  to  indicate  that  the  body  has  not  the  power  to  synthesize  diolesterin, 
but  that  the  reserve  supply  in  the  liver  is  utilized  as  long  as  possible  to  main- 
tain the  normal  amount  in  the  blood. 

The  digestion  and  absorption  of  protein,  K.  Kuqlks  (Ztschr.  Biok,  69 
(1919),  No.  10-11,  pp.  4S7-494,  figs.  d).^The  digeetion  and  absorption  of  pro- 
teins were  studied  as  follows : 

Dogs  which  had  fasted  for  24  hours  were  fed  meat  of  known  composition, 
and  at  intervals  of  2,  4,  8, 12, 16,  and  24  hours  2  of  the  animals  were  killed,  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  alimentary  canal  were  ligatured,  the  canal  re- 
moved, the  stomach,  small  intestines,  cecum  and  colon  ligatured  and  separated, 
and  the  contaits  of  each  w^ghed  and  analyzed  for  moisture,  ash,  fat,  fatty 
add,  lecithin,  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  protein,  and  proteose^  pep- 
tones, residual  nitrogen,  and  lecithin  nitrog^i.  The  results  obtained  are  sub- 
mitted in  tables  and  curves  and  discussed  in  detalL 

The  nitrogen  figures  show  that  in  the  stonmch  the  nitrogoi  Is  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  form  of  protein,  very  little  change  in  relative  amounts  taking 
place  from  hour  to  hour  until  the  stomach  is  practically  empty  at  the  end  of 
about  12  hours.  In  the  small  intestine  there  is  very  little  protein  and  a  rda- 
tively  large  amount  of  polypeptids  and  further  decomposition  products.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  decreases  toward  the  end  of  the  time.  In  the  large  in- 
testines the  relative  amount  of  polyp^tids  is  smaller  and  protein  larg^  than  In 
the  small  intestine,  indicating  that  absorption  has  taken  place  in  the  small  in- 
testine, and  that  the  remaining  protein  represents  the  undigested  residue. 

The  effect  of  adrenalin,  desiccated  thyroid,  and  certain  Inorganic  salts 
on  catalase  production,  W.  B.  Bvmom  {Amer.  Jour.  PhytioL,  60  (1919),  No.  1, 
pp.  166-116,  figs.  4). — Continuing  the  catalase  studies  previously  noted  (R  S.  K, 
41,  p.  171),  the  author  reports  that  the  intreduction  into  the  alimentary  tract 
of  relatively  small  amounts  of  water  (15  cc),  of  sodium  chlorid  (1.  gm.),  and 
of  urea  (2  gm)  per  kilogram  produces  no  Increase  in  catalase,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  large  amounts  (1,500  cc.,  10  gm.,  and  10  gm.,  respectively)  does  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  catalase.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  this  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
observations  of  Lusk  and  Riche  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  860)  that  small  amounts  of 
these  substances  produce  no  increase  in  oxidation,  and  of  Tangl  (E.  S.  R.«  26, 
p.  465)  and  others  that  large  amounts  produce  an  increase  in  oxidation. 

"The  injection  of  adrenalin  into  the  portal  vein  stimulates  the  liver  to  an  In- 
creased ou^;mt  of  catalase.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  increased  amount  of 
adrenalin  thrown  Into  the  circulation  during  combat  may  stimulate    the  liver 
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to  an  Increased  output  of  catalase,  and  in  this  way  aid  in  bringing  about  the 
increase  in  oxidation  occurring  during  combat 

'i>esiccated  thyroid  when  introduced  into  the  alimentary  tract  stimulates  the 
U?er  to  an  increased  output  of  catalase.  This  observation  suggests  that  the 
increase  in  the  catalase  of  the  blood,  which  may  be  responsible  for  the  increase 
In  the  respiratory  exchange  of  an  animal  when  fed  with  thyroid  or  in  exo- 
phthalmic goiter,  is  probably  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  liver  to  an  increased 
ontpot  of  catalase." 

Some  data  concemiiig  the  alleged  relation  of  catalase  to  animal  oxida- 
tions, R.  L.  Stbhlb  iJaur.  Biol.  Chmn.,  S9  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  403-419).—**  Data 
are  presented  which  indicate  that  the  feeding  of  meat  and  the  administration 
of  sacdiarin,  /Miydroxybutyric  add,  alanln,  and  glycin  are  not  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  catalase  c<mtent  of  the  blood  to  the  extent  reported  by 
Barge.    The  increases  which  were  noted  were  rather  slight. 

''An  explanation  is  suggested  for  the  variations  in  catalase  content  of  the 
blood  which  is  su];^>orted  by  experimental  evidence.  According  to  this  explana- 
tion fluctuations  in  catalase  content  are  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  number  of 
red  cells  in  the  blood.  Consequently  it  is  simpler  to  regard  catalase  content  as 
a  function  of  the  number  of  red  cells  than  to  assume  a  direct  relation  between 
catalase  and  biological  oxidations." 

The  catalases  of  the  blood  during  anesthesia,  S.  P.  Rkihann  and  O.  E. 
Biaaa  (Atner.  Jour.  Physiol,  50  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  5-^-5^)  .—Estimations  of 
tbe  catalase  content  of  the  blood  before  and  after  anesthesia  are  reported, 
showing  a  decrease  in  65  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  35  per  cent  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  most  consistent  results  were  obtained.  The  authors  report  the 
aaxne  dU&culties  in  technique  and  in  obtaining  consistent  results  that  Becht 
mentions  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  172),  and  agree  with  him  that,  contrary  to  the  con- 
dnsions  of  Burge,  the  results  obtained  in  catalase  observations  can  have  no 
weight  in  physiological  deductiona 

The  effect  of  pyretics  and  antipyretics  on  catalase  production,  W.  E. 
BuBOB  {Jour.  Pharmaool.  and  Bxpt.  Ther.,  H  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  121-lSO,  figs. 
9).— A  further  contribution  to  the  study  of  catalase  is  presented  and  sum- 
marised as  follows : 

"Tetrahydro-Z^-naphthylamin,  adrenalin,  caffein,  and  sodium  chlorid  stimu- 
late the  attmentary  i^ands,  particularly  the  liver,  to  an  increased  output  of 
tatalase,  which  is  offered  in  explanation  of  the  increased  oxidation  produced 
by  these  substances  and  hence  for  the  accompanying  fever  in  so  far  as  the 
increased  heat  production  is  involved  in  this. 

"Chloroform  decreases  catalase,  both  by  decreasing  its  output  from  the  liver 
and  by  direct  destruction  of  this  enzym.  Ether  decreases  catalase,  principally 
by  direct  destructicm  of  the  exajm  without  disturbing  the  liver  function  so 
much  as  does  diloroform.  Acetanilid,  quinin,  and  phenacetln  produce  a  slight 
decrease  in  catalase  by  decreasing  its  output  from  the  liver. 

"Chloroform  and  ether  lower  temperature  in  so  far  as  decreased  oxidation 
is  hivolved  in  this  by  decreasing  catalase,  the  enzym  principally  responsible  for 
oxidation  in  the  body.  The  fact  that  acetanilid,  quinin,  and  phenacetln  have 
little  or  no  effect  in  decreasing  catalase  suggests  that  their  mode  of  action 
In  lowering  temperature  is  not  due  to  a  decrease  in  oxidation.*' 

Aatsnal  calorlmetry. — ^XVI,  The  inflnence  of  lactic  add  upon  metabol- 
Isnif  H.  y.  Atkhison  and  G.  Lusk  (Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  40  {1919),  No.  1,  pp. 
7M9).— Continuing  the  studies  on  animal  calorimetry  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
lU  41,  p.  171),  the  authors  have  investigated  the  effect  of  lactic  add  upon 
beat  production  in  a  dog. 
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In  the  course  of  the  study  it  was  found  that  the  injection  of  a  large  Toliune 
of  liquid  (500  cc.)  Increases  heat  production  about  1  calorie  per  hour  above 
the  basal  level.  After  allowing  for  this  factor  the  increased  heat  prodaction, 
after  giving  8  gm.  of  d-Mactic  add,  was  2.1  calories  in  one  experiment  and  1 
calorie  in  another,  results  which  are  comparable  with  1.5  calories  obtained 
after  giving  8  gm.  of  d-l-aXejiin.  Following  the  administration  of  8  gm.  of 
glucose  in  150  cc.  of  water  there  was  no  increase  whatever  in  basal  metaboUam. 
This  is  thought  to  indicate  that  neither  lactic  add  nor  alanin  is  produced  In 
appredable  quantities  from  ingested  glucose. 

The  caldam  requirement  for  man  and  animals,  O.  Loew  {Der  Kaikbedarf 
von  McMch  und  Tier.  Munich:  Otto  QmeUnt  1919,  9.  ed,,  rev.  and  enl,  pp.  107, 
figs.  2). — The  second  edition  of  this  volume  consists  of  the  fbllowing  diapters: 
The  function  of  caldum  in  life  processes;  the  caldum  content  of  human  fbod; 
results  of  calcium  deficiency;  benefits  from  the  addition  of  calcium  to  the  diet; 
the  calcium  requirement  during  pregnancy  and  menstruation;  caldum  in  ther^ 
apy ;  and  the  calcium  requirement  for  domestic  animals. 

The  bacteriologic  analysis  of  the  fecal  flora  of  children,  G.  B.  Mobbis, 
R.  L.  PoBTKB,  and  K.  F.  Metxb  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  $5  (1919),  No.  6,  pp, 
849-877,  figs.  £). — ^This  article  contains  the  description  and  interpretation  of 
the  bacteriological  methods  employed  in  an  investigation  previously  noted  (B. 
S.  R.,  42»  p.  165)  in  the  examination  of  fecal  specimens  of  children  apparently 
suffering  from  intestinal  intoxication.  The  main  characteristics  of  normal, 
putrefactive,  and  fermentative  stools  are  described  and  illustrated  by  analyses 
of  representative  samples  of  the  three  types,  and  the  poBSibilities  of  altering 
the  intestinal  flora  by  suitable  diet  are  discussed. 

Notes  on  Bacillus  botolinus,  Q.  S.  Bubkk  {Jour.  Boot.,  4  (1919) ,  No.  5,  pp. 
555-570,  pis.  S,  figs.  £). — ^This  paper  describee  the  methods  employed  by  the 
author  in  the  production  of  botullnus  antitoxin  for  laboratory  purposes,  and  in 
the  isolation  of  B.  botulinus  from  the  contents  of  cans  of  spoiled  food  and  from 
manure,  intestinal  contents,  etc 

The  general  cultural  characteristics  of  B.  hotuUnus  are  also  described  and 
summarized.  The  strains  studied  by  the  author  fall  into  two  distinct  types,  A 
and  B,  each  of  which  neutralizes  the  toxin  of  its  own  type  but  not  of  the 
heterologous  type.  The  strains  of  type  A  usually  produce  a  stronger  toxin  in 
broth  than  those  of  type  B,  but  otherwise  no  difference  has  been  noted  in 
cultural  characteristics  or  morphology.  Of  the  strains  examined,  type  A  was 
predominant  in  the  Padflc  Coast  States  and  type  B  in  other  localities. 

The  occurrence  of  Bacillus  botnlinns  in  nature,  G.  S.  Bubkb  (Jour.  Baei^ 
4  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  541-558).— The  author  reports  the  examinaticm  f6r  the 
presence  of  B.  botulinus  of  samples  covering  a  wide  range  of  material  collected 
in  five  rather  widely  separated  localities  in  central  Oalifomia.  The  method 
used  in  examining  the  material  consisted  in  making  cultures  in  an  oil-stratified, 
double  strength,  beef-infusion  broth  with  2  per  cent  glucose  and  a  reaction  as 
nearly  neutral  as  possible,  incubating  the  cultures  at  28"  O.  f6r  from  2  to  6 
months,  and  then  testing  for  toxin  by  subcutaneous  injection  into  guinea  pigs 
of  1  cc.  of  the  filtered  culture.  Each  filtrate  which  killed  a  guinea  pig  in  48 
hours  or  less  was  tested  against  antitoxins  of  B.  botuUnus  types  A  and  B. 

Of  the  235  cultures  made,  7  containing  B.  botuUnus  were  found.  Type  A  warn 
found  in  bruised  and  moldy  cherries,  bird-pecked  dierries,  slightly  scarred  bnah 
beans,  and  discolored  moldy  hay  from  an  outdoor  stack,  and  type  B  in  pole 
bean  leaf  covered  with  spots  or  insect  droppings,  spiders  from  bush  bean 
plants,  and  manure  from  a  hog  which  had  recovered  from  botulism  8  months 
before  the  sample  was  taken.  In  addition  to  the  positive  cultures,  four  donbtfol 
ciiltures  were  obtained  from  spiders,  spider  webs,  and  small  bugsw 
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From  the  results  obtained  in  this  survey  the  author  draws  the  conclusions  that 
B.  batMiimuM  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  is  present  in  the  garden  and  may  be 
OD  the  fruit  or  vegetables  when  they  are  picked,  and  is  not  necessarily  asso- 
dated  with  active  decay.  The  eyidence  is  also  thought  to  indicate  that 
B,  hoMirm9  may  remain  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  an  animal  for  at  least  4 
months  after  contaminated  food  had  been  eaten,  that  it  may  not  occur  far  from 
tlie  habitation  of  man,  as  of  the  five  localities  visited  the  only  one  which  failed 
to  give  positive  results  dilEered  from  the  other  four  in  being  isolated  and  de- 
serted, and  that  it  may  be  closely  associated  with  or  disseminated  by  spiders  or 
iBMcts  common  ia  gardens  in  Oalifomia. 

SpoUed  caimed  foods  and  botulism,  O.  S.  Bubks  (Jour.  Amer,  Med,  A8$oo^ 
IS  {1919),  No,  14,  pp,  1078,  1079),— The  author  criticizes  the  report  of  Weinzirl 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  764),  on  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  The  use  of  the  term  **  commercial "  is  considered  to  be  too  restricted 
•Dd  misleading.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  term  "  commercial "  is  synony- 
mous with  fttctoiy-canned  foods  as  opposed  to  home-canned  foods,  and  should 
not  be  restricted  to  refer  only  to  those  factory-canned  foods  in  which  no  spoilage 
lias  beoi  detected  and  which  are  still  being  offered  for  sale. 

(2)  The  statement  of  Weinzirl  that  BaciUua  botuUnus  is  not  found  in  un- 
qtoiled  factory-canned  goods  is  considered  unjustifiable,  because  too  small  a 
percentage  of  cans  was  examined,  no  tests  were  made  for  the  specific  botulinus 
toxin  to  substantiate  the  bacteriological  findings,  and  no  data  were  given  as  to 
the  length  of  time  elapsing  between  the  processing  of  the  cans  and  the  making 
of  the  bacteriological  examinations  or  as  to  the  age  of  the  commercial  samples. 

In  conclusion  the  evidence  is  summarized,  which,  in  the  author's  mind.  Justi- 
fies the  assumption  that  there  is  a  decided  possibility  of  B,  botulitws  being 
I^esent  in  factory-canned  products,  and  that  some  of  these  cans  will  reach  the 
consumer.  A  plea  is  made  that  all  cases  of  food  poisoning  attributed  to  fac- 
tory-canned products  be  investigated,  with  the  object  of  proving  conclusively 
whether  or  not  the  poisoning  is  due  to  the  toxin  of  B.  botuUMu  or  to  some  other 
definite  substance. 

'*  Spoiled  caoiied  foods  and  botulism,**  J.  Weinzibl  {Jour,  Amer.  Med, 
AiMoe^  7S  {1919),  No,  tS,  p.  1789). —A  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Burke  noted 
above. 

Botulism,  I,  n  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  7S  {1919),  Nos,  24,  pp,  1844,  IWS 
U,  pp.  1887,  1888).— 'An  editorial  discussion  of  botulism,  with  particular  ref^s 
CDoe  to  the  recent  contributions  of  Weinzirl  and  of  Burke  and  their  corrs- 
qKmdence  noted  above. 

BotaUsm  from  eating  canned  ripe  olives,  0.  Asmstbong,  H.  V.  Stobt,  and 
B.  ScoiT  (Pi*b.  HeaUh  Rpis.  [U,  8.],  S4  {1919),  No.  51,  pp,  $877-2905,  pU,  2, 
f§'  i).— A  detailed  study  is  reported  of  an  outbreak  of  botulism  in  Canton, 
Obio^  in  which  14  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  with  7  deaths.  The  study  in- 
dodes  the  epidemiological  investigation,  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
the  olives  and  brine,  the  serological  evidence,  and  the  symptomatology,  pa- 
thology, diagnocis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  iHresent  outbreak  furnished  limited  evidence  that  alcohol  when  given 
«trly  may  be  of  value  in  lesseiiing  the  symptoms,  probably  by  destroying  the 
toxin.  In  the  one  case  reported  in  which  botulinus  serum  was  administered 
tour  days  after  the  onset  of  the  disease  no  favorable  results  were  obtained, 
but  anHtorin  pr^Mired  from  the  Boise  strain  was  found  to  be  protective  for 
foinea  pigs  injected  with  toxin  formed  from  the  organism  isolated  from  the 
oUtm. 

In  discussing  possible  means  ot  preventing  such  outbreaks  the  authors  state 
tbat  the  ideal  of  prevention  would  be  a  process  of  canning  which  effectually 
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kills  all  spore-bearing  organisms,  but,  that  owing  to  the  great  resistance  of 
certain  strains  of  Bacillus  botulinus  to  heat,  there  is  danger  thafa  few  spores 
may  occasionally  sorvlTe  almost  any  process  of  canning.  The  necessity  l8 
emphasized  of  thorough  cooking  of  all  canned  goods  before  scrying  or  sampling, 
and  the  rejection  of  all  products  which  show  eren  minor  changes  of  taste, 
odor,  or  consistency. 

An  outbreak  of  botnllsiii,  0.  Q.  JsNNiiiaB,  B.  W.  Haass,  and  A.  F.  JEinffiiiot 
{Jour.  Amer.  Med,  A$90c,  H  {19M),  No,  2,  pp,  T7-«0).— -A  report  is  given  of  an 
outbreak  of  BacUluM  hotuHnua  poisoning  in  Detroit,  Bflch.,  resulting  in  fire 
deaths.  The  source  of  the  toxin  was  a  glass  Jar  of  ripe  olives,  from  iHiidi 
both  the  bacillus  and  its  toxin  were  later  isolated. 

ANIMAL  FBODircnOV. 

Problems  of  fertilization,  F.  R.  Luxdb  {OMooffo:  Univ.  Ohieapo  Fre$$f 
1919 f  pp.  XII -{-t78,  figs.  21). — ^The  author  describes  this  volume  as  "  an  attempt 
to  present  the  actual  status  of  the  various  problems  in  a  critical  but  not  in  an 
exhaustive  manner."  The  successive  chapters  treat  of  the  history  of  the 
problem  of  the  fertilization  of  eggs,  the  place  of  fertillzaticm  in  the  life  history 
of  organisms,  the  structural  changes  in  the  egg  accompanying  fertUiaatiOD, 
the  physiology  of  the  spermatozoon,  the  physiology  of  fertilization,  the  sped- 
fldty  of  the  attraction  betwe^i  sperm  and  egg,  and  the  problem  of  why  egg 
cells  divide.  Most  of  the  conclusions  are  of  necessity  derived  from  exp^- 
ments  with  marine  invertebrates  whose  unfertilized  eggs  can  be  subjected  to 
controlled  conditions. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  a  conslstait  theory  of  fertilization  must  take  into 
account  not  only  the  maturity  of  the  germ  cells  and  the  spedfldty  of  their 
reactions  but  also  the  external  factors  which  favor  or  inhibit  them.  The 
experiments  of  the  author  and  his  students  lead  him  to  the  view  that  a  sub- 
stance which  he  terms  fertlllzin  is  formed  in  the  egg  prior  to  fertilization, 
and  that  this  substance  is  activated  and  initiates  egg  cleavage  wheaa^  acted 
upon  either  by  a  spermatozoon  or  by  agencies  which  induce  parthenogenesis. 
Fertlllzin  is  identified  with  the  substance  in  water  extracts  of  unfertilised 
eggs  which  agglutinates  suspensions  of  sperm  of  the  same  species,  and  whldi 
has  some  of  the  properties  of  enzyms.  **  Fertilisation  would  thus  be  a  tiiree- 
body  reaction  between  the  sperm  receptors,  fertilizing,  and  egg  receptors  linked 
in  line ;  and  it  is  possible  to  show  that  inhibiting  agencies  may  operate  at  tlie 
various  linkages  of  such  a  reaction.*' 

Heredity,  J.  A.  Thomson  (London:  John  Murraift  1919,  S,  etf.,  pp.  XF/-H^» 
pli.  16,  figs.  SS). — ^Aside  from  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  chapter  on 
heredity  and  sex,  this  edition  differs  only  in  minor  details  firom  the  first 
(B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  778),  and  is  the  same  as  the  1918  revision  except  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  few  errors  and  the  addition  of  a  page  to  the  bibliograi^y. 

The  refractiTe  index  of  the  blood  semm  of  the  albino  rat  at  different 
ages,  S.  Hatai  {Jour.  BM.  Ohem.,  S6  {1918),  No.  S,  pp.  627-652,  fig:  5).— The 
refractive  index  of  the  blood  serum  of  the  laboratory  rat  was  found  to  in- 
crease with  age,  but  the  rate  of  diange  varied  with  the  poiod  of  life,  changes 
In  feed,  rate  of  growth,  and  health.  The  water  content  of  the  serum  was  in 
general  Inversely  proportional  to  the  refractive  index. 

The  refractive  index  of  the  serum  of  males  during  the  growing  period  was 
slightly  lower  and  during  the  adult  p^od  much  higher  dian  that  of  females 
of  corresponding  age.  The  index  of  the  serum  of  castrated  malea  was  dis- 
tinctly higher  than  that  of  their  uncastrated  brotliers,  but  QMiyed  tenaltf 
gave  a  slightly  lower  index  than  their  normal  sisters. 
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It  is  held  that  the  refracttve  index  is  not  only  a  simple  but  a  very  sensitlTe 
test  of  chemical  changes  in  body  fluids. 

Oa  the  compoaitloii  and  feeding  values  of  several  waste  offals,  F.  Hon- 
CAicp  and  £.  Blanck  (Landw,  YerM.  8ta.,  91  (1918),  No,  1-2,  pp.  99-104)^-^ 
UiiDg  a  sheep,  the  following  digestion  coefficients  were  determined : 

DigettibUitp  of  iOMte  huUs,  pods,  etc 


latariato  tosUd. 


Organic 
matter. 


Crad« 
protelii. 


Nitrogen- 

frea 
extract. 


Crude 
fat. 


Crude 
fiber. 


BMkwliMthiilb.. 

gff-gn^ 

uBfnomi , 

BteekiiMdiekpods. 

Oatlmn* :..... 


Percent. 
16.5 
67.1 
88.5 
53.9 
37.5 


Percent. 
0.6 
62.2 
74.0 
40.9 
41.3 


Percent. 
24.7 
58.4 

80.8 
47.1 
32.8 


Percent. 
100.0 
86.2 
60.0 
6L0 
60.6 


Percent, 
8.8 
54.8 
100.0 
68.5 
48.5 


The  proximate  composition  of  the  oflkls  tested  and  the  detailed  data  secured 
in  the  digestion  trials  are  recorded. 

Feeding  staffs  report,  1917  and  1918,  J.  W.  Keulogo  (Perm.  Dept,  Agr. 
Bill  $lt  (1918),  pp.  S97;  St7  (1919),  pp,  289).— In  the  1917  report,  the  moisture, 
protein,  fat,  and  crude  fiber  content  and  the  retail  prices  are  rQ;>orted  of  sam« 
{rifii  of  cottMiseed  meal,  cottonseed  feed,  linseed  meal,  coconut  oil  meal,  dis- 
tiller's dried  grain,  brewers'  dried  grain,  malt  sprouts,  com  gluten  feed,  horn- 
lay  feed,  com  bran,  com  feed  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  red  dog; 
middlings  and  palm  oil,  rye  middling,  oat  meal,  oat  feed,  buckwheat  mid- 
dlings, alfalfa  meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  various  proprietary  stock  and  poultry 
mixed  feeds,  tankage,  meat  scrap,  meat-and-bone  scrap,  fish  scrap,  and  bone 
meal  The  1918  report  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  with  a  like  assortment  of 
ttodlng  materials  except  for  the  omission  of  malt  sprouts,  red  dog,  oat  meal, 
tnd  bone  meal,  and  the  inclusion  of  yeast  and  yinegar  dried  grains,  barley 
middlings,  barley  feed,  and  buckwheat  feed. 

live  stock  and  dairy  farming,  F.  D.  Qabdnkb  et  ajl  (PhUad^phia:  J,  O. 
WifMion  Co,,  1918,  pp,  196,  pU,  2,  flgs.  86). — ^This  is  a  reprint  of  the  sections  on 
live  8to<±  fanning  and  dairy  farming  in  Gardner's  Successful  Farming  (E.  S. 
IL,  85,  p.  696). 

ttotechnology  of  meat,  fat,  and  milk  production  in  large-scale  farm 
operations,  K.  Ebekt  (Bioiechnologie  der  Fleiich-,  FetU,  wnd  MUchenseugung 
\m  LmiduHrtsohaftUchen  Orostbetriche.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1919,  pp.  &().— 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  acquaint  persons  engaged  extensively  in  live- 
rtock  iffoduction  who  have  had  training  In  the  natural  sftences  with  cur- 
rent views  as  to  the  utilization  of  feeds  by  animals  and  the  influence  of  in- 
ternal secretions  on  body  functions.    Many  literature  references  are  given. 

GooperatlTe  live  stock  marketing,  W.  W.  THOifSON  (SdMkatchewan  Dept. 
Ap'.  Cooper.  Organ.  Branch  Bui.  41  rev.  (1919),  pp.  5)B).— This  edition,  called 
the  third,  differs  from  the  one  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  491)  in  pre- 
lenting  an  entirely  new  set  of  accounting  forms,  in  providing  more  recent  in- 
formation about  the  live-stock  markets  of  Canada,  and  in  summarizing  the  ex- 
isting regulations  for  the  control  of  stockyards  by  tlie  Dominion  Government 

Results  of  Uto  stock  experiments  (Kansas  Bta.,  Fort  Hays  Substa.  ICiro. 
if]  (1917),  pp.  6,  fig.  i).— This  leaflet  presents  in  tabular  form  without  discus- 
lioii  the  results  of  several  tests  of  rations  for  beef  cattle  and  mule  colts  con- 
ducted during  the  winters  of  1916-16  and  19ie-17,  and  was  designed  for  the 
nse  of  visitors  inapecting  the  experimental  lots  during  a  "  round  up "  at  the 
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substation  In  April,  1017.  Some  results  of  two  of  the  experiments,  tIs,  a  19US- 
16  forage  test  with  2-year-old  heifers  for  120  days,  and  the  first  two  yearn  of  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  feeding  and  age  at  first  pregnancy  on  the  development  of 
breeding  heifers,  have  been  noted  from  the  station's  annual  reports  (EL  S.  B., 
88,  p.  666;  40,  p.  369). 

Results  of  a  120-day  test  of  5  winter  rations  for  breeding  cows,  made  in 
1916-17,  have  not  hitherto  been  noted.  Twenty  cows  were  fed  each  ration. 
Cane  hay  7  lbs.  and  alfalfa  hay  10.9  lb&  produced  an  average  daily  gain 
of  0.66  lb.  per  head.  About  the  same  gain  was  produced  by  16.2  Hm. 
cane  hay  and  2  lbs.  cottonseed  cake.  When  half  the  cake  of  the  latter  ration 
was  replaced  by  14.9  lbs.  sorghum  silage  the  gain  was  LOS  lbs.  With  no  cake, 
the  same  amount  of  sorghum  silage,  and  11.1  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  the  gain  was 
0.76  lb. ;  essentially  the  same  ration  with  silage  of  com  instead  of  sorghum  re- 
sulted in  a  gain  of  1.01  lbs.    Each  ration  Included  about  9  lbs.  of  wheat  straw. 

The  remaining  data  include  the  feed  consumption  of  fUl  calves  compared 
with  spring  calves,  the  cost  of  wintering  calves,  and  the  feed  consumption  of  a 
group  of  mule  colts. 

Results  of  1918-19  live-stock  experiments  (JTofMot  8ta,,  Fori  Hay9 
BvhBta,  Ore.  6  (1919) ,  pp.  10,  pi,  1,  flffs.  5). — This  publication  was  designed  tor 
distribution  at  the  1919  '*  round  up."  Besides  a  summary  of  the  fourth  year's 
results  of  the  project  dealing  with  development  of  breeding  heifers  and  a  tabu- 
lation comparing  the  costs  of  wintering  heif^  calves,  yearling  heifers,  and 
herd  bulls,  data  as  to  three  tests  of  winter  rations  for  pregnant  beef  cows  are 
recorded.  The  cows  were  divided  into  lots  of  20  and  the  records  are  tor  a 
period  of  100  days. 

Oows  fed  Russian  thistle  hay,  straw,  and  silage  lost  82  lbs.  per  head,  whUe 
another  group  fed  a  like  ration  in  which  alfalfa  hay  r^laced  the  Russian 
thistle  lost  88  Iba  and  the  cost  was  nearly  doubled.  Ck>ws  te6  Kafir  com 
silage  (81.6  lbs.  per  head  per  day)  and  cottonseed  cake  (2  lb&)  lost  somewhat 
more  than  those  fed  Kafir  com  fodder  (24.6  Iba)  and  cottonseed  cake  (2  Iba). 
It  is  estimated  that  one  acre  of  Kafir  com  used  as  fodder  or  0.66  acre  made  into 
silage  would  provide  100  days'  roughage  for  a  cow. 

A  group  fed  corn  stover  (12.6  lbs.)  and  cottonseed  cake  (2  lbs.)  lost  some- 
what more  than  three  other  groups  fed,  respectively,  stover  and  linseed  cake^ 
corn  silage  (25  lbs.)  and  linseed  cake,  and  silage  and  cottonseed  cake.  All 
four  lots  received  straw.  The  fact  that  each  group  produced  a  different  num- 
ber of  calves  complicates  direct  comparison  of  the  rations. 

Growing  beef  on  the  farm,  F.  W.  Fablet  (U.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmert^  Bmk 
107S  (1919),  pp.  SS,  figs,  11). — ^The  author  discusses  the  management  and  feed- 
ing of  a  beef  herd.  A  gestation  table  and  a  number  of  sample  rations  tor 
cows  and  stocke7r>  in  winter  and  for  finishing  baby  beef  are  included. 

Judging  beef  cattle,  E.  H.  Thoicpsoi?  (U.  8,  Dept,  Affr,,  Farmen'  BiU,  10€8 
(1919),  pp.  tS,  fiffs.  9). — ^Directions  for  Judging  fat  cattle,  feeders,  and  breed- 
ing stock  are  given,  including  score  cards. 

The  hides  of  colonial  cattle,  H.  Boxtlanoeb  (Le9  Peausf  des  Bovid49  Cokh 
niawp.  Paris:  6mile  Larose,  1919,  pp.  XII +96,  pL  1,  figs.  4(?).— This  publica- 
tion considers  the  dependence  of  the  French  leather  industry  on  a  supply  of 
hides  of  satisfactory  grade  from  the  domesticated  and  semidomesticated  (i^u, 
bufbilo,  etc.)  cattle  of  Fr^ich  Indo-Ohina,  French  West  Africa,  French  Equa- 
torial Africa,  and  Madagascar.  Suggestions  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
imported  hides  are  included. 

OomparatlTo  rations  for  wintering  breeding  ewes,  8.  F.  Bxtssbll  (0M9- 
hotna  8ta.  Bui.  ItS  (1919),  pp.  8,  figs.  IS).^FiTe  lots  of  20  pr^n^ant  ewes  ea<di 
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were  M  for  90  days  beginning  January  4, 1918,  to  test  the  valne  of  5  different 
rtdoos. 

Two  lots  whose  daily  ration  Included  0.5  lb.  of  cottonseed  meal  per  bead 
and  wheat  straw,  witb  Kafir  com  silage  In  one  case  and  cane  fodder  In  tbe 
otber,  showed  flsrmptoms  of  cottonseed  poisoning  and  3  ewes  died  before  bran 
WIS  rabstituted  for  tbe  meaL  Tbe  poisoning  was  somewbat  more  severe  in 
the  sUage-fM  lot  Two  lots  receiving  balf  tbls  amount  of  cottonseed  meal, 
tofether  witb  Kafir  corn  beads  or  ground  grain  and  2  lbs.  of  Sudan  bay 
showed  no  ill  effects  and  made  tbe  greatest  growtb.  Tbe  Kafir  corn  chop  proved 
somewhat  more  satisfactory  than  the  heads.  From  tbe  standpoint  of  costs 
tod  health,  however,  tbe  most  satisfactory  ration  was  one  in  which  about  2 
Ibt.  of  alfalfa  bay  per  head  furnished  tbe  necessary  protein  supplement  to 
KaiSr  com  silage  and  wheat  straw. 

TIm  goat:  Its  use  and  management,  J.  T.  Bibd  {London:  W.  H.  A  L. 
CoUmgridge,  11918],  2-  ed.,  pp,  99,  pis.  8,  flga.  5i).— This  volume  discusses  the 
breeds  of  goats  occurring  in  England,  methods  of  housing  and  feeding,  tbe 
maklDg  of  ^leese  and  butter  from  goat*s  milk,  the  goat  as  a  draught  animal, 
the  use  of  goat  flesh,  and  the  ailments  of  goats. 

MalBtenance  and  prodnctioii  value  of  some  protein  mixtures,  E.  B.  Habt 
tnd  H.  Stkdvbock  (Jour.  BM,  Chem,,  S8  (1919),  No.  «,  pp,  267-285,  figs.  5).— 
The  authors  tabulate  and  discuss  tbe  nitrogen  Intake  and  excretion  of  54 
pigs  (averaging  50  lbs.  each  in  weight)  during  24-day  metabolism  experiments 
it  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  witb  tbe  object  of  comparing  the  avail- 
ability for  growtb  of  combinations  of  proteins  from  diverse  sources.  Nineteen 
different  rations  were  tested  on  groups  of  2  or  3  pigs.  The  percentage  of  in- 
gested nitrogen  retained  by  tbe  pigs  is  tbe  measure  of  efficiency  adopted  and 
is  termed  tlie  production  value.  Tbe  tables  also  give  tbe  percentage  of  absorbed 
nitrogen  retained  by  each  animal,  but  do  not  present  average  figures  for  each 
group.  Tbe  plane  of  nitrogen  Intake  was  kept  uniformly  low  to  secure  a  mlnl- 
nmin  loss  of  inrotein  in  tbe  excreta.  Witb  one  exception  tbe  estimated  avail- 
able net  energy  of  the  ration  equaled  or  exceeded  the  Armsby  allowance  of 
L38  therms  p^  day  for  a  50-lb.  pig. 

The  most  extensive  comparison  of  protein  sources  is  provided  by  the  series  of 
tests  in  which  the  basal  ration  consisted  of  com  or  corn  and  alfalfa.  The 
fbUowlng  table  summarizes  most  of  the  data  in  this  series,  the  separate  experi- 
ments being  listed  in  tbe  order  of  increasing  production  values  of  tbe  rations 
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The  other  experiments  alto  showed  high  production  Tallies  when  milk  prod- 
nets  were  used,  intermediate  values  with  animal  by-products,  and  low  Tsloee 
when  the  entire  ration  was  of  plant  origin.  When  barley  fumldied  ^  and 
tankage  88  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  the  production  value  was  89.7.  When  all 
the  nitrogen  was  derived  from  either  meat  "crisps**  or  fish  scrap  {the  balance 
of  the  ration  being  starch),  the  average  production  value  in  the  first  case  was 
89.5  and  In  the  second  41^8.  The  production  value  of  a  mixture  of  com,  com 
gluten  feed,  and  whey  (with  15  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  from  the  latter)  was 
45.1,  and  that  of  skim  milk  (27  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen),  rolled  oats,  and  corn 
starch  was  66.7,  the  highest  value  observed.  The  protein  plane  of  this  eati 
ration  was  only  13.4  per  cent,  but  the  energy  available  was  8.12  therms  a  day, 
which  was  over  a  therm  higher  than  any  other  ration  tested.  In  three  of  the 
rations  64  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  came  from  a  mixture  of  rice,  wheat,  com, 
potatoes  (sliced  and  steamed),  and  uncooked  cabbage,  and  the  rest  from  either 
wheat  gluten  or  meat  "  crisps  "  or  skim  milk.  With  these  three  supplements 
the  rations  were,  respectively,  19.4,  82.7,  and  47.0  per  cent  eflldent. 

That  the  defects  of  mixtures  of  plant  proteins  are  not  due  to  lack  of  vitamlDS 
or  mineral  matter  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  addition 
of  butter  fat,  calcium  lactate,  and  sodium  chlorld  to  a  com  and  linseed  meal 
ration  failed  to  Increase  the  production  value.  The  authors  promise  mora 
data  on  the  efficiency  of  flaxseed  proteins  in  a  later  paper. 

The  lowered  production  values  of  rations  containing  alfalfa  as  shown  by  the 
table  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  with  the  fecal  residues. 
This  fact  is  not  considered  a  valid  argument  in  favor  of  basing  production 
values  on  absorbed  Instead  of  ingested  nitrogen.  "  The  proteins  are  always  fed 
in  company  with  the  oth&t  constituents  of  the  natural  material,  and  if  these 
modify  the  amount  of  total  nitrogen  left  to  the  organism,  as  is  the  case  where 
variable  amounts  of  fiber  are  ingested,  then  It  would  seem  to  us  that  this  fact 
must  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  production  value  of  any  protein  mixtures 
as  it  occurs  in  natural  feeds."  It  is  not  the  claim  of  the  authors  that  tlie  pro- 
duction value  Is  the  only  factor  to  be  considered  In  planning  a  ration,  and  they 
point  out  that  a  ration  of  corn  meal  and  milk  despite  its  high  production  value 
would  terminate  the  life  of  a  growing  pig  in  a  few  months. 

The  acid-base  balance  in  animal  natrition«  I-II,  A.  R.  Laicb  and  J.  M. 
BwABD  {Jour,  Biol  Chem.,  57  {1919),  No,  «,  pp.  5i7-n54«).— The  experiments 
reported  in  these  two  papers  were  conducted  at  the  Iowa  Bxperiment  Station 
and  were  Initially  planned  to  test  the  ability  of  swine  to  metabolize  the  lactic 
and  acetic  acids  of  silage,  particularly  of  ensiled  rape  previously  studied  by  the 
authors  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  768). 

I.  T?ie  effect  of  certain  organic  and  mineral  acids  on  the  growth,  toeU  being, 
and  reproduction  of  8ioine  (pp.  817-328). — Four  lots  of  two  60-lb.  pigs  each 
were  fed  the  same  basal  ration  of  com,  middlings,  and  tankage  (16: 1: 3)  and 
8  of  the  lots  after  a  80-day  check  period  received  sulphuric,  lactic,  and  acetic 
adds,  respectively,  for  150  days  in  amounts  up  to  500  cc.  of  a  normal  solution 
per  pig  per  day.  Throughout  the  initial  check  period  and  the  first  120  days  of 
acid  feeding  the  same  amount  of  feed  was  consumed  by  each  lot  The  average 
dally  gains  of  the  add-fed  lots  during  this  Interval  were,  respectively,  1,1, 1.08, 
and  1.14  lbs.  per  head,  while  the  pigs  in  the  control  lot  gained  1.13  lbs.  daily. 
The  add-fed  pigs  also  remained  in  as  good  condition  as  the  control  pigs. 

The  pigs  apparently  oxidized  the  organic  adds  completely,  as  early  morning 
samples  of  urine  contained  no  more  ammonia  than  the  urine  of  the  control  piga 
The  H-ion  concentration  of  the  blood  of  the  acid-fed  individuals  toward  the  end 
of  the  experiment  was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  controla 

Following  the  experiment,  2  of  the  gilts  were  continued  on  the  iMisal  ration 
plus  500  cc.  of  N  sulphuric  add  until  after  they  had  farrowed,  8  and  5  montlis 
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falter.  The  young  were  ylgorouB,  suckled  normally,  but  only  1  of  the  11  was 
retred  successfully.  The  authors  do  not  believe  that  the  deaths  of  the  young 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  add  feeding. 

n.  MetaboUnn  Mtudies  on  the  effect  of  certain  organic  and  mineral  acidM  on 
mtine  (pp.  S29-d42).— A  vigorous  90-day  old  barrow  pig  weighing  60  lb&  was 
pot  In  a  metabolism  cage  and  given  the  above  mentioned  basal  ration  (rich  in 
caldum)  for  10  days  and  then  in  three  successive  10-day  periods  received  In 
tddldon  to  this  ration  N  lactic,  N  sulphuric  and  N  acetic  add,  respectively, 
In  dally  doees  of  250  to  800  oc.  Following  these  was  another  check  period.  The 
cskiom  (ozld)  Intake  was  10.17  gm.  per  day,  and  the  dally  caldum  balances 
were  +8.42  gm.  with  lactic  add,  +2.58  gm.  with  sulphuric  add.  +8.58  gm. 
with  acetic  add,  and  +8.28  gm.  when  no  add  was  given.  The  organic  adds 
were  oxidized  completely  without  Increase  In  urinary  ammonia.  Of  the  sul- 
l^oric  add  Ingested  61  per  cent  was  accounted  for  by  increased  ammonia 
excretion,  while  5  per  cent  was  excreted  as  phosphates  (excess  urinary  addity). 

A  second  sulphuric  add  experiment  was  conducted  with  a  caldum-poor  basal 
rttlOD  of  ground  com  plus  5  per  cent  of  a  blood  preparation  known  as  black 
albumin.  Aside  from  the  mineral  content  this  was  a  suitable  ration,  the  pro- 
tein pttcentage  being  12.75.  With  a  dally  caldum  Intake  of  0.46  gm.,  the  cal- 
dnm  balance  was  —0.60  gm.  during  add  feeding,  —0.72  gm.  during  the  pre- 
Umlnary  chedc  period,  and  —0.14  gm.  during  the  final  check  period.  Extra 
ammoDia  excretion  accounted  for  76  per  cent  of  the  add  Ingested  and  increased 
nrlnary  addlty  for  10  per  cent 

In  none  of  the  add  feeding  periods  was  nitrogen  storage  interferred  with. 

Effect  of  feeding  peannts  on  the  quality  of  pork,  O.  T.  Dowkll  and  W.  G. 
FmoKMAim  {Oklahoma  6ia,  Bui.  124  (1919),  pp.  8). — ^The  authors  r^[>ort  the 
lodln  numbers  and  melting  points  of  samples  of  the  kidpey  ftit  and  back  U^t 
of  100-lb.  hogs  used  in  feeding  tests  in  1916  and  1918. 

In  1916,  5  lots  of  hogs  were  fed  70  days,  and  a  hog  from  each  lot  was  used 
in  determining  the  tat  constants.  Packing-house  records  as  to  the  shrinkage 
of  hams  and  belly  of  another  hog  In  each  lot  are  also  given.  The  lodln  num- 
bers were  highest,  the  melting  point  lowest,  and  the  shrinkage  greatest  in  a  lot 
fed  peanuts  alone.  Two  lots  fed  peanuts  for  40  days  only  and  then  finished 
in  one  case  on  com  and  tankage  (28 : 2)  and  in  the  other  on  Kafir  com  and 
tankage  (28:2)  showed  high  lodln  numbers,  relatively  low  melting  points, 
and  considerable  shrinkage.  The  other  two  lots  received  no  peanuts,  one  being 
M  oats,  shorts,  barley,  and  buttermilk  (1:1:2:8)  and  the  other  com  diop, 
Kafir  com  chop,  cottonseed  meal,  and  tankage  (11 :  11 : 2 : 1).  From  the  stand- 
point of  finnness  of  flesh  and  low  shrinkage,  the  last-named  ration  was  the  most 
tttlsfactory  one  tried  in  19ia 

In  the  1918  trials  there  were  6  lots  of  8  hogs.  The  length  of  the  feeding 
paM  Is  not  stated.  A  small  amount  of  alfalftt  was  given  each  lot,  and  the 
following  concentrates  were  offered  unmixed  In  self-feeders  to  the  lots  indicated 
by  the  numerals :  (1)  Ckum,  tankage;  (2)  darso,  tankage;  (8)  Kafir  com,  tank- 
ace;  (4)  Kafir  com,  peanut  meal;  (5)  E:afir  com,  cottonseed  meal;  (6)  Kafir 
com,  tankage,  peanut  meal,  cottonseed  meal.  The  lots  are  listed  in  the  ord^ 
of  decreasing  lodln  numbers  of  both  back  and  kidney  fat,  and  also  In  the  order 
of  increasing  melting  points  except  that  lot  4  ranked  next  to  lowest  Lot  4 
consamed  a  larger  proportion  of  peanut  meal  than  lot  6. 

Fbiishlng  pigs  for  market,  B.  J.  Fjeedsted  and  E.  L.  Porm  (Oregon  8ta. 
M.  1C6  (1919)  f  pp.  15). — Summaries  are  presented  of  a  large  number  of  expert- 
Bwoti  conducted  by  the  main  station  at  Gorvallls  and  the  eastern  Oregon  sub- 
itatioQ  at  Unlcm,  to  test  the  value  of  various  feeds  In  bringing  100-lb.  pigs  to 
the  usual  Oregon  martcet  weights  of  175  to  225  lbs.    Reference  is  also  made  to 

pertinent  results  secured  by  stations  in  other  States. 
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After  brief  dlsciuslons  of  the  utility  of  grinding,  soaking*  and  eooking  tbe 
feeds  and  the  relative  advantages  of  hand  feeding,  self-feeding,  and  free-choice 
system,  and  hogging  down,  the  authors  devote  a  separate  paragraph  to  each 
of  the  feeding  stufb  that  they  desire  to  consider.  These  include  barley,  wheat, 
com,  wheat  by-products,  oats,  rye,  peas,  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  whey,  tankage, 
coconut  meal,  linseed  meal,  soy  bean  meal,  alfalfa  hay,  potatoes,  roots,  arti- 
chokes corn  silage,  molasses,  and  alfalfa  pasture.  In  s<Hne  cases  only  quali- 
tative results  are  given,  but  generally  in  the  discussion  of  a  particular  feed  or 
feed  mixture  the  authors  indicate  the  average  daily  gain  secured,  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  per  unit  gain,  and  the  number  of  tests  on  which  these  averages 
are  based.  Regarding  further  details  of  the  Oregon  experiments,  it  is  stated 
that  full  information  concerning  them  will  be  furnished  on  request 

Pig  keeping  on  money-making  lines,  W.  Powsll-Owen  {London:  0. 
NeumeSt  Ltd.,  1917,  pp,  156,  figs.  i4).^This  is  an  elementary  statement  of  tbe 
principles  of  swine  production  as  they  apply  to  the  British  Isles. 

The  pig,  R.  GouiN  (Le  Pore.  Paris:  Libr.  Agr.  Maison Rustique,  1918,  pp.  160, 
figs.  17). — ^Thls  brochure  contains  considerable  information  about  the  classifi- 
cation, feeding,  and  hygiene  of  swiue,  and  the  production  and  marketing  of  pork. 

Ck>n[unercial  ponltry  raising,  H.  A.  Robkbts  (Philadelphia:  David  McKay, 
1918,  pp.  XIX +582,  figs.  S41). —The  author  treats  in  considerable  detaU  of  tbe 
problems  of  the  commercial  poultry  keeper,  giving  particular  attention  to  hous- 
ing and  marketing.  The  production  of  eggs  and  of  table  fowl  are  both  con- 
sidered. 

Profitable  ponltry  keeping,  E.  T.  Bbown  (London:  C.  A.  Pearson,  lAd., 

1918,  pp.  ISO,  pis.  4,  figs.  86). — A  manual  designed  for  small  holders. 

The  hen  at  work,  E.  Cobb  (New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons, 

1919,  pp.  VIII -^-238,  pis.  16,  figs.  19). — ^A  book  designed  primarily  for  persoos 
raising  poultry  on  a 'small  scale  under  urban  conditions. 

Rational  feeding  of  ponltry,  W.  Chenevabd  (AlimentaHon  Rationale  des 
Volailles.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bailli^e  d  Sons,  1919,  pp.  182,  figs.  H). — ^This  volume 
is  chiefly  an  exposition  pf  the  principles  of  feeding  and  fattening  poultry  fbr 
market  in  France.  Not  only  chickens  but  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  partridges,  and 
pigeons  are  considered. 

Originating  and  standardizing  a  new  variety  of  Cornish,  W.  H.  Oaxd 
(Rel  Poultry  Jour.,  26  (1919),  Nos.  7,  pp.  6^7,  672,  figs.  2;  8,  pp.  725,  748,  74$, 
figs.  8;  9,  pp.  817,  857,  858,  figs.  2;  10,  pp.  927,  975,  976,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  history 
of  the  establishment  of  the  White  Laced  Red  variety  of  Oomish  fowl,  written 
by  its  originator. 

OalUng  the  ponltry  flock  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore  31  (1919),  pp.  4 
fig.  1). — ^The  physical  characteristics  supposed  to  indicate  productivity  in  hens 
are  listed  and  discussed. 

Increase  in  egg  production  in  the  winter  season,  W.  H.  Qraham  {Ontario 
Dept.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Expt.  Union,  40  (1918),  pp.  48-^5). — ^Egg  records 
of  hens  belonging  to  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  are  cited  to  show  the  in- 
creased production  resulting  from  artificial  lighting  in  winter,  and  the  in- 
creased winter  production  of  blood  lines  derived  from  progeny-tested  males. 

Points  for  egg  buyers  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Giro.  25  (1919),  pp,  11,  fi9^ 
12). — ^This  leaflet  describes  the  defects  in  eggs  as  revealed  by  candling,  illus- 
trates several  candling  devices,  and  presents  directions  for  making  a  portable 
electric  egg  candle. 

Practical  xabbit  keeping,  E.  I.  Fabbinqton  (New  York:  R.  M.  MoBride  d 
Co.,  1919,  pp.  y II +168,  pU.  8,  figs.  6). — ^Besides  chapters  on  breeding  and  caring 
for  rabbits,  this  volume  includes  brief  discussions  on  rabbits  as  meat  and  for 
producers. 
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SAIBT  FABXnrCh— DAIBTIira. 

Firm  dairyiikg^  C.  Labsen  {New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1919,  pp.  Xn-\-SlSt 
fgt.  117). — This  treatise  deals  with  the  breeds,  feeding,  and  management  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  the  production  of  milk  for  direct  human  consumption,  for 
making  farm  butter  and  cheese,  and  for  creamery  butter.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  machine  milking  and  the  use  of  calf  meals. 

Dairying,  G.  Fascetti  {Caseifldo.  Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepliy  1918,  2.  ed.  enL, 
pp.  IXXri-\-e85,  figs.  ii5).— This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  treatise  (B.  S.  R., 
25,  pi  176)  on  the  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  industries  in  Italy,  to  which 
Is  added  a  section  on  the  making  of  casein  and  other  skim  milk  by-products. 

TUrCletli,  thirty-first,  and  thirty-second  annual  reports  of  the  Bernese 
Ihdrj  School  at  Riittl-Zollikofen,  A.  Peter  et  al.  (Jahresber.  Molk.  Schule 
RiMr  ZoUikofen,  30  {191&-17),  pp.  52,  pi.  1;  SI  {1917-18),  pp.  68;  S2  (1918-19), 
pp.  58,  pi,  1). — These  are  somewhat  abbreviated  reports  of  the  activities  of  the 
school,  together  with  tabulated  analytical  data  secured  in  the  routine  examina- 
tion of  milk  received  and  cheese  produced.  There  are  included  in  the  thirtieth 
repcHt  two  notes  on  the  mechanics  of  cream  separators,  in  the  thirty-first  two 
papers  on  cheese  from  skim  or  partially  skimmed  milk,  and  in  the  thirty-second 
t  paper  on  the  computation  of  butter  yield. 

Previous  reports  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  571). 

How  to  feed  the  dairy  cow,  H.  G.  Van  Pelt  {Waterloo,  lotca:  Fred.  L. 
Kimball  Co.,  1919,  pp.  290,  pis.  10,  figs.  57). — ^A  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles 
from  KimbalVs  Dairy  Parmer. 

The  cost  of  milk  production  in  the  district  of  Montreal,  H.  Babton 
{Jour.  Agr.  and  Hort.,  22  {1919),  No.  11,  p.  199,  fig.  1).— This  article  cites  aver- 
age cost  data  collected  by  Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  fron^  22  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec farms  supplying  milk  to  the  Montreal  district.  To  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk 
required  50  lbs.  of  grain,  214  lbs.  of  succulent  roughage,  123  lbs.  of  hay,  and  4 
bours  of  labor.  During  the  summer  the  423  cows  milked  averaged  22  lbs.  of 
milk  each  per  day,  and  during  the  winter  821  cows  averaged  16  lbs. 

The  composition  of  Egyptian  cow  milk,  G.  Hogan  and  A.  Azadian  {Dept. 
Pub.  Health  Egypt,  Rpts.  and  Notes  Pub.  Health  Labs.,  No.  1  {1917),  pp. 
S1-S6). — As  part  of  a  general  study  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  Egyptian 
mammals  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  276),  the  authors  tabulate  analyses  and  refractometer 
readings  of  149  samples  of  the  milk  of  individual  cows.  The  average  amount  of 
milk  secured  in  a  milking  was  2.6  liters  (2.7  qts.).  The  mean  fat  percentage 
was  5.44,  and  the  mean  percentage  of  sollds-not-fat  9.19. 

The  composltloii  of  Egyptian  goat  milk,  G.  Hogan  and  A.  Azadian  (Dept. 
Pub.  Health  Egypt,  Rpts.  and  Notes  Pub.  Health  Labs.,  No.  1  {1917),  pp. 
59-|i!).— Analyses  and  refractive  indices  of  104  samples  of  the  milk  of  Indi- 
vidual goats  are  tabulated.  The  fat  averaged  4.04  and  the  solids-not-fat  8.5 
percent. 

Practical  tmttermaldng,  C.  W.  Walker-Tisdale  and  T.  R.  Robinson  {Lon- 
dim:Headley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  1919,  4-  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  US,  pis,  IS,  figs  !?(>).— Directions 
for  making  dairy  butter  and  a  brief  exi)os!tion  of  the  theory  of  butter  making 
»ie  given  in  this  volume,  which  was  first  issued  in  1908.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
t«  the  utilization  of  skiro  milk  and  buttermlk  by  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

Cheese  maldiig,  J.  W.  Deckeb,  rewritten  by  J.  L.  Sammis  {Madison,  Wis.: 
Mendota  Book  Co.,  1918,  6.  ed.,  pp.  225,  figs.  60).— This  edition  resembles  the 
fifth  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1181)  chiefly  in  format  and  the  use  of  many  of  the  old 
llgnres.  The  text  has  been  entirely  reorganized.  The  questions  at  the  end  of 
diapters  and  much  of  the  elementary  matter  on  milk  are  omitted,  and  the  dls- 
168658*— 20 6 
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cussions  of  Cheddar,  Swiss,  Llmburger,  brick,  and  Edam  cheese  have  been  re- 
written and  much  condensed.  On  the  other  hand,  more  space  Is  given  to 
Neufchatel  cheese  and  other  varieties,  chapters  on  the  manufacture  of  casdn 
and  on  cured  cheeses  from  sour  milk  curd  are  added  and  several  new  chapt^s 
are  devoted  to  problems  of  factory  management  and  the  marketing  of  cheese. 

Practical  cheese  making,  C.  W.  Walkeb-Tisdale  and  W.  B.  Woodndtt 
(London:  Headley  Bros.,  Ltd.,  1911,  pp.  7,  flffs.  i7).— This  is  a  handbook  for 
British  cheese  makers.  The  varieties  of  cheese  considered  are  Cheddar, 
Cheshire,  Leicester,  Derby,  Caerphilly,  and  Wensleydale.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  whey  butter. 

The  practice  of  soft  cheese  making,  C  W.  Walkes-Tisdalb  and  T.  R.  Boa* 
IN80N  (London:  J,  North,  1918,  4-  ed.  rev.,  pp.  5-106,  pU.  8,  fig:  ii).— This 
volume,  first  published  in  1903,  is  a  guide  to  the  manufacture  of  soft  cheeses, 
particularly  as  an  adjunct  to  the  dairy.  The  varieties  treated  include  croam, 
double  cream,  rennetted  cream,  Gervals,  Bondon,  Coulommler,  Cambridge,  sour 
milk,  Pont-rEv^iue,  Camembert,  little  Wensleydale,  Colwick,  little  Lancaaliire, 
Pont-du-Salut,  and  goat's  milk  cheese.  One  chapter  deals  with  the  preparation 
of  cream  for  market,  and  includes  short  notes  on  potted  cream  and  Devon- 
shire clotted  cream. 

A  broader  field  for  the  creamery,  B.  H.  Bawl  (Hoard^a  Dairynum,  58 
(1919),  No.  19,  pp.  869,  880,  881,  fig.  1).— The  author  expects  that  the  old  type 
of  factory  devoted  entirely  to  butter  making  will  be  replaced  by  a  i^ant 
manufacturing  food  products  from  all  the  milk  solids. 

VETEBIHABT  XEDICIHK 

On  the  mechanism  of  immnnizationy  J.  A.  Shaw-Macezitzxs  (Ltmoei 
[Londoni,  1919,  IT,  No.  19,  pp.  825-827).— The  author  refers  to  the  article  by 
Wright  on  therapeutic  immunization  previously  noted  (E.  R.  S.,  41,  p.  187), 
and  states  his  belief  that  the  fat  splitting  enzym  **  plays  an  important  rOle  in 
treatment  by  autogenous  vaccines  whether  injected  into  the  tissues  or  intra- 
venously. Vaccines  and  antitoxic  sera  in  vitro  increase  the  fat-splitting  pwp- 
erties  of  pancreatic  extracts  in  varying  degree.  Their  action  in  this  directioo 
is  less  than  that  of  serum,  and  their  antitryptic  power  is  small  or  absoit  In 
the  process  of  sterilization  by  heat  the  bacterial  enzyms  are  destroyed,  but 
even  100""  C.  is  not  destructive  to  the  thermostable  activating  material  niiicb 
they  contain.  From  this  point  of  view  part  of  the  value  of  the  vaccine  most 
be  due  to  this  material,  and  its  power  to  increase  fat-splitting  is  a  factor  in  its 
protective  mechanism.**   Experimental  evidence  is  given  in  support  of  this  theory. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  work  of  Jobliog  along  the  same  lines  (B.  S.  B., 
85,  p.  881). 

Methods  of  choice  in  immunity,  A.  G.  Shera  (Lancet  [LofUton],  1919,  II, 
No.  21,  pp.  909-914,  figs.  12). — ^To  throw  light  on  the  comparative  values  of  tlie 
various  methods  of  vaccine  therapy  conmaonly  ^nployed,  a  detailed  study  is  re- 
ported of  a  number  of  cases  of  streptococcal  infection  treated  in  difEerent 
ways.  Existing  methods  of  immunizing  against  the  streptococcus  are  sum- 
marized as  follows:  A,  with  a  serum  alone;  B,  with  a  serum,  followed  after 
a  short  interval  by  a  full  dose  of  vaccine ;  C,  by  a  serum  in  the  acute  stages, 
followed  by  a  vaccine  when  the  subacute  stage  has  been  reached;  D,  with 
vaccine  alone;  and  E,  by  immunization  in  vitro  as  recommended  hj  Wright 
(E.  S,  R.,  41,  p.  187). 

Of  the  cases  recorded,  10  were  treated  by  method  A,3byB,4byO,SbyI>» 
and  none  by  E.  The  principle  followed  was  to  avoid  vaccines  unless  antiserum 
was  also  present  or,  to  follow  the  author's  axiom,  ''against  an  exotoxin  a 
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Bomn  fllumld  be  enq^yed,  against  an  endotoxin  a  Tacdne,  and  against  a  oombl- 
natlon  of  both  ezo-  and  endo-to^n  both  a  seram  and  a  vaccine  should  be  used.** 

Oat  of  the  20  oases  reported  there  were  14  nneqoiTOcal  saccesses,  including 
2  cases  of  well-defined  septlceraia.  The  results  obtained  indicated  that  to 
get  tlie  best  resolts  method  B  should  be  followed,  although  in  very  toxic  cases 
method  A  (serum  alcme)  should  be  the  choice.  Vaccine  alone  was  found  to 
be  without  value  in  wound  infections  in  which  sequestra  and  foreign  bodies 
wen  present.  Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  anaphylaxis  in  cases 
which  have  previously  had  serum.  In  such  cases  a  small  dose  of  the  serum 
fidlowed  by  an  interval  of  several  hours  for  development  is  reconunended. 

Ooatribiitloiis  to  the  Mockemlstry  of  pathogenic  anaerobes. — Wlf  The 
Moehemteal  ooaiparisoB  of  microorgmiams  by  qnantitatiTe  methods«  J.  B. 
6.  HAxats  (Jour.  Path,  and  Bact^  23  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  SO-49,  figs.  «).— In  this 
paper,  which  is  in  continuation  of  the  studies  on  the  biochemistry  of  patho- 
fenic  anaerobes  by  Wolf  and  Harris  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  476),  a  comparison  is 
made  between  two  dosely  related  organisms  BaoUlui  aporoffenes  and  the 
Beading  bacillus  isolated  by  Donaldson  and  Joyce  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  078).  The 
comparison  was  made  by  means  of  quantitative  determihations  of  the  proteolytic 
and  sugar-splitting  properties  of  the  organisms  in  a  series  of  parallel  fermenta- 
ti<»i8  on  different  media,  and  of  the  oxygen  concentrations  which  permit  or 
inhibit  growth  of  these  organisms.  Details  are  given  of  the  apparatus  and 
methods  employed  in  all  the  determinations. 

The  d^ree  of  oxygen  toleranse  was  determined  by  inoculating  a  number  of 
tubes  of  medium  with  the  organism  under  question,  removing  the  air  from  the 
tabes  by  means  of  a  pump,  and  replacing  it  by  oxygen  at  definite  pressures. 
The  limits  within  which  growth  takes  place  are  expressed  as  the  "aerobic 
index.**  This  is  composed  of  the  partial  pressures  of  oxygen  in  the  extreme 
tabes  diowing  growth,  that  of  the  tube  containing  the  higher  pressure  of 
oxygen  being  written  over  that  containing  the  lower  pressure  in  the  form  of 
a  fraction.  In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  the  determina- 
tioiis  have  been  made,  Uie  value  of  the  Intervals  between  two  determinations 
Is  written  after  the  index. 

From  the  experimental  results  obtained,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
two  organisms  compared  are  practically  identical  in  their  biochemical  reactions 
with  the  exception  of  their  behavior  toward  oxygen.  The  aerobic  indices  in 
pq;itoDe  water  were  found  to  be  000/0  (60  mm.)  for  B.  sporoffenes  and  0/0 
(60  mm.)  for  the  Reading  bacillus.  On  agar  slopes  an  aerobic  index  of  0/0 
(60  mm.)  was  obtained  for  both.  This  difference  in  behavior  toward  oxygmi 
is  thou^t  to  be  possibly  an  acquired  tolerance  due  to  extensive  subcultivation. 

Ob  the  dlstribntioB  of  the  nonprot^x  nitrogen  in  cases  of  anaphylaxis 
sad  peptone  poisoning,  E.  Hisanobu  {Amer,  Jour,  Php$ioL,  50  (1919),  No,  5, 
pp.  $57-$6S), — In  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  anaphylaxis, 
the  author  has  determined  the  distribution  of  the  nonprotein  nitrogen  in  the 
blood  of  guinea  pigs  under  normal  conditions,  after  intraperitoneal  injection 
of  peptone,  and  after  the  production  of  anaphylactic  shock. 

Both  peptone  intoxication  and  anaphylaxis  were  associated  with  a  marked 
hicrease  in  urea  nitrogen,  and  a  greater  or  less  hicrease  in  nonurea  and  amino 
nitrogen,  the  changes  being  even  more  marked  in  anaphylaxis  than  in  the 
peptone  poisoning. 

"Anaphylaxis  as  well  as  p^>tone  intoxication  leads  to  an  abnormally  rapid 
utodigestion  of  tissue  protein.  The  causative  factors,  as  yet  undetermined, 
are  probably  the  same  in  both  cases." 

Hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  antiseptlo  potency*  with  special  refer- 
eaee  to  the  action  of  acrldin  componnds«  O.  H.  Bbowning,  B.  GuusBANSKir, 
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and  E.  I.  KsirNAWAT  {Jour.  PatK  and  Bad.,  tS  (1919) ,  Ko,  i,  pp,  106-108).— 
GomparatiTely  small  rariatlona  in  H-ion  concentration  hare  been  found  to 
exert  a  great  influence  on  the  antiseptic  potency  of  acrldin  compounds,  a 
lowered  H-ion  concentration  enhancing  the  antiseptic  power.  It  is  concluded 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  acridin  antiseptics  in  serum  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  188) 
may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  two  factors,  the  H-ion  concentration  of  the  serum 
and  the  lack  of  combination  of  a  chemical  or  physical  character  between  the 
acrldin  compounds  and  constituents  of  the  serum. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Importance,  in  the  practical  testing  of  an  anti- 
s^tic,  of  taking  into  account  the  H-1od  concentration  of  the  medium  in  which  it 
la  tested. 

Notes  on  snrgleal  work  in  a  general  hospital,  with  special  reference  to 
Carrel-Daldn*8  method  of  treatment,  J.  S.  Dttnnb  {Jour.  Roy.  Army  Ued. 
Corps,  S3  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  58-66). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  report  on  the  value  of  vari- 
ous antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  wounds  as  determined  by  actual 
practice  in  a  general  hospital  at  a  port  of  embarkation.  By  far  the  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  Carrel-Dakin's  dressings,  good  results  generally  with 
flavin,  and  unsatisfactory  results  with  Blpp  and  salt-pack  dressings. 

The  use  of  **  lysoclor  **  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  parasitic  con- 
ditions, R.  MmoELDOBT  {Berlin,  Tierdrztl.  Wchnachr.,  Si  {1918),  No.  H,  pp. 
13^-136). — ^Lysodor,  a  commercial  disinfectant  consisting  of  dichlorbenzene 
rendered  soluble  by  combination  with  a  special  soap  after  a  patented  method, 
has  been  found  by  the  author  to  be  very  successful  in  ttie  treatment  of  mange 
and  other  parasitic  infections  and  of  Infected  wounds.  The  disinfectant, 
which  is  generally  used  as  a  6  per  cent  emulsion,  is  said  to  have  no  marked 
odor  but  strong  deodorizing  properties.  It  has  no  toxic  effect  upon  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes  and  does  not  discolor  Instrum^its.  Wounds  treated  with 
the  emulsion  are  said  to  heal  quickly. 

Shell  wonnds  and  their  treatment  with  10  per  cent  sodlom  chlorld  sola- 
Uon,  B.  MiDDELDOBF  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  Sf  {1918),  No.  St,  pp.  311- 
814). — ^Hie  author  reports  remarluible  success  in  the  treatment  of  war  wounds 
with  10  per  cent  sodium  chlorid  solution.  The  treatment  is  followed  by  rapid 
destruction  of  bacteria,  deodorization  of  the  wound,  sloughing  off  of  necrotic 
tissues,  and  quick  and  healthy  granulation. 

Glanders,  G.  H.  C!onn  {Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  H  {1919),  No,  12,  pp.  590-S9i, 
flg$.  6). — ^Data  are  given  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  ophthalmic  and  com- 
plement fixation  test  for  glanders  at  an  Army  remount  containing  nearly 
12,000  horses  and  mules. 

Of  the  total  of  197  reactors  to  all  tests  and  physical  examinations,  42  per 
cwit  were  discovered  by  the  ophthalmic  test,  49  per  cent  by  the  complement 
fixation  test,  and  9  per  cent  by  clinical  symptoms.  On  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, 89  per  cent  proved  positive,  8  per  cent  suspicious,  and  6  per  cent  negative. 
The  post  mortem  examination  also  indicated  that  glanders  was  more  acute 
and  more  common  in  the  mule  than  in  the  horse. 

The  pathology  and  diagnosis  of  glanders,  W.  PnoiXB  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl. 
Wohnschr.,  34  {1918),  No.  10,  pp.  9^P8).— This  is  a  critical  discussion  of  con- 
fiicting  vievTS  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  complement  deviation  and  mallein 
tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders. 

Contribution  to  the  complement  deviation  test  for  glanders,  J.  BuDOU 
{Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  Wchnschr.,  34  {1918),  No.  38,  pp.  371,  57«).— Evidence  is 
given  to  indicate  that  positive  results  in  the  complement  deviation  test  oft^ 
obtained  with  glanders-free  horses,  mules,  etc.,  may  be  prevented  and  the  test 
rendered  a  more  certain  indication  of  glanders  by  heating  the  sera  to  68  or  64* 
O.,  for  from  80  to  40  minutes.    This  has  been  fbund  to  destroy  the  anticom- 
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Idementary  bodies  which  are  the  cause  of  posltiye  reacUoiui  In  healthy  a»'"^^, 
but  to  haTe  no  effect  upon  the  specific  complement  deviating  bodies. 

The  importance  and  valiie  of  a  physical  examination  for  tlie  ^liig^Artff 
of  bovine  tnbercoloeiSt  L.  Pahisset  {Rev,  O^,  MM.  F^.,  $8  {1919),  No,  SS4, 
pp,  SSOSSS),— The  importance  is  emphasized  of  supplementing  the  tabQ*culin 
test  in  cattle  with  a  thorough  physical  examination.  This  is  considered  egqte- 
daUy  important  in  revealing  cases  in  which  the  tuberculination  coincides  with 
the  intermediate  periods  in  which  animals  decidedly  tuherculons  cease  to  react 
to  tuberculin. 

The  intradermal  toberculin  test*  O.  Acklkt  {Amer.  Jour,  Vet.  Med,,  14 
{1919),  No,  12,  pp.  588-590,  figs.  4).^The  author  discusses  briefly  advantages 
in  the  intradermal  tut>erculin  test  over  the  subcutaneous  in  respect  to  speed, 
tccuracy,  and  expense,  and  recommends  the  test  for  swina  In  a  recent  test 
of  106  head  of  swine  ranging  from  3  to  6  months'  old  and  21  mature  hogs, 
8  animals  reacted  to  the  Intradermal  test  and  all  of  these  showed  lesions  on 
post  mortem  examinations. 

Tabercnlosls  in  live  stock:  Detection,  control*  and  eradication,  J.  A. 
KncENAif  and  A.  B.  Wioht  {U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1069  {1919),  pp.  31, 
figs.  21). — ^This  is  a  popular  summary  of  Information  on  tuberculosis  in  live 
stw^  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  affection  may  be  introduced  into  a  healthy 
hod  by  an  aninud  from  a  diseased  herd,  by  feeding  calves  with  dairy  products 
from  tnb^tsulous  cows,  by  contact  with  affected  animals  at  fairs  and  ex- 
hibitions, by  shipment  in  inf^ted  cars,  and  in  community  pastures. 

Methods  of  eradication  and  prevention  are  described,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  accredited-h^d  plan  are  pointed  out 

The  tabercnlin  test  on  cattle  in  Manritins,  F.  B.  Lionnit  {Dept.  Agr, 
Mmiritius,  Oen.  8er.,  BuL  16  {1919),  [English  Ed.},  pp,  10).— This  bulletin 
describes  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  in  the  examination  of  cattle 
hi  the  colony  of  Mauritius  since  1915. 

The  total  number  of  animals  inoculated  up  to  the  time  of  writing  amounted 
to  639,  of  which  310  were  milch  cows  and  329  hulls  and  cows  in  breeding 
herds.  Of  the  former  class,  8  only  gave  positive  reactions  and  of  the  latter  32. 
The  mUeh  cows  examined  comprised  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  animals  from 
breeding  herds  18  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  respective  herds. 

The  cow  in  health  soul  disease,  G.  H.  Ck>Niff  {Kansas  OUy,  Mo,:  Burton  Pub, 
Oo,^  il918h  pp.  189),— A  popular  account 

Meat  poisoning  and  its  relation  to  diseases  of  men  and  of  mi^im^ifi^ 
tencKEB  {Hyg,  BundSiOum,  29  {1919),  No.  i,  pp.  113-124) ^--Thia  Is  essenUally 
a  review  of  the  literature  on  meat  poisoning.  A  bibliography  of  150  titles  is 
appoided. 

Meat  poisoninc  epidemic  in  connection  with  a  paratyphoid  infection  in 
sheep,  H.  FazcKiHaB  {Ztsehr,  Fleisoh  u,  MUclhyg„  29  {1919),  No.  24,  pp. 
8i$^51).—A  meat  poisoning  epidemic  with  1,500  cases  and  4  deaths  is  de- 
scribed, which  was  definitely  traced  to  the  use  of  various  forms  of  meat  from 
dieep  slaughtered  after  an  Illness  at  first  diagnosed  as  salt  poisoning  but  later 
proved  to  be  a  paratyphoid  infection. 

OontHbntion  to  the  pathology  of  contagious  abortion  in  sheep,  R.  Man- 
imiCBa  {Berlin.  Tierdrztl.  WchnsoKr.,  34  {1918),  No.  17,  pp.  i^i-id^).— In  16 
CMtt  of  abortion  occurring  in  one  fiodc  of  sheep  there  has  been  isolated  from 
the  fetuses,  and  from  the  blood,  spleen,  lymph,  nodules,  and  serous  discharges  of 
the  aborting  sheep,  an  organism  corresponding  in  every  particular  to  the 
bipolar  badllns  of  hemorrhagic  s^ticeania. 

The  speclAe  preifcntloa  of  pantyphoid  aborti<m  Im  marest  O.  Zbh  {Ber- 
Ha.  Tierikrztl,  Wcknsohr.,  $4  ill^lS),  No.  2,  pp.  11, 12),—^  method  of  immunis- 
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ing  mares  asalnst  the  paratyphoid  badlliis  foniid  to  be  tiie  catne  of  many  abor- 
tions is  described  in  which  the  antigen  emi^oyed  Is  prepared  from  a  cnltare  of 
the  organism  by  autolysis,  sterilization,  and  filtration,  the  resalting  dear  sola- 
tion  being  preserved  with  0.6  per  cent  phenol.  Immnnity  is  secured  by  a  douMe 
vacdnatlon  with  a  7-  or  14-day  interval  between  the  two  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions. The  preparation  has  been  put  on  the  market  in  Germany  under  the  name 
•*  parabortln.** 

As  measures  A>r  combating  paratyjAiold  infection  in  mares,  the  author  recom- 
mends the  prompt  examination  of  aborted  fetuses  and  blood  samples  for  the 
organism,  the  greatest  possible  care  in  the  disposal  of  the  fetus  and  disinfection 
of  the  stall,  double  vaccination  with  parabortin  of  all  aborting  mares  and  of 
pregnant  mares,  both  Infected  and  nonlnfected,  and  the  examination  of  aH 
horses,  stallions,  and  geldings  as  possible  carriers  of  the  bacillus  in  question. 

ETJBAL  ENOIlTESBnra. 

The  mral  ef&ciency  guide. — ^11,  Bng^ineerlng,  R.  O.  Yeoman  {Olevekmdf 
Ohio:  The  Peoples  Efficiency  Publishing  Co,,  1918,  pp,  F//-f  555.  pi,  1,  fig; 
258).— This  is  a  compilation  of  data  on  agricultural  and  household  engineering 
gathered  from  State,  Federal,  and  private  sources. 

A^Gultural  hydraulics,  F.  DiAnebt  {Hydrologie  Agrioole.  Paris:  J.  B, 
Bailli^re  d  Sons,  1918,  2,  ed„  rev.,  pp.  XII-{-4S8,  figs,  177).— This  book  is  divided 
into  six  parts.  Parts  I  and  II  deal  with  general  and  special  hydrology.  Part 
III  deals  with  the  quality  of  water,  with  special  reference  to  its  chemical  and 
bacteriological  analyses  and  its  potability.  Part  IV  deals  with  the  sterlllaatloa 
and  Improvement  of  potable  waters,  taking  up  filtration  and  chemical  processes, 
ultraviolet  light  treatment,  and  clarification  processes.  Part  V  deals  with  the 
use  of  water,  taking  up  quantity  required,  pumping,  storage,  and  distrfbutloB. 
Part  VI  deals  strictly  with  water  purification  by  diemical  and  biological 
processes.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  series  Encyclopedle  Agricole,  published 
under  the  direction  of  G.  Wery. 

Handbook  of  hydranUcs,  H.  W.  Kma  {New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co^ 
Inc.,  1918,  pp.  XF/+-J«^,  pi.  1,  figs.  P«).— This  handbook  is  a  compilation  of  data 
for  the  solution  of  hydraulic  problems.  The  older  and  oommonly  accepted 
hydraulic  formulas  are  given  preference  except  where,  in  tlie  author's  opinion, 
a  gain  in  accuracy  or  simplicity  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  newer  formulas 
or  methods. 

The  author  departs  from  standard  American  practice  in  advocating  the  use 
of  the  Manning  formula  In  place  of  the  Kutter  formula.  New  wdr  formulas 
are  also  submitted,  which  are  shown  to  be  simpler  and  to  conform  to  existing 
experimental  data  more  consistently  than  other  formulas.  Exponential  form- 
ulas are  advocated  for  pipes,  but  a  simpler  method  of  using  them  is  given  in 
detaiL 

Discharge  coef&cients  for  canal  head  gates,  J.  8.  Longwhx  and  J.  Hinini 
(Reclam.  Rec.  lU.  S.].  10  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  -»7f-|«0,  figs.  5).— This  article 
outlines  a  logical  and  practical  method  for  the  study  of  capacity,  as  related  to 
existing  head  gates  and  the  application  of  the  results  obtained  to  the  design  of 
future  structures. 

Water  storage  and  the  water  code,  G.  B.  P.  Sutth  (Arts.  OoL  Agr.  Ewt. 
Berv.  Ore.  26  {1918),  pp.  7,  pi.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  review  of  the  water  storage  possi- 
bilities in  Arizona  for  irrigation  purposes,  special  attention  being  drawn  to  tlie 
possibilities  on  the  Gila,  Salt,  Verde,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 

RelatiTe  viability  of  BadAlns  coll  and  B.  strogemea  tjpm  In  water,  C-EL 
A.  WiNBLOw  and  B.  Oohbn  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  tS  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  82-89, 
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fm.  f).~Stiidlei  OB  tlie  Wferentlatlon  between  two  types  of  gas-forming 
ciguiAM,  B.  cM  and  B,  €aroffene$,  to  obtain  data  to  aid  in  sanitary  water 
exanliiatlons  for  distingalsliing  between  sarftice  wash  from  areas  of  normal 
metatfoD  and  ftom  those  whidi  receive  specific  fecal  pollution  are  reported. 

It  was  fonnd  that  when  a  milctare  of  gas-forming  organisms  of  the  B,  eoU 
•Dd  B.  wro§eHe%  typ^  was  stored  in  water  all  the  gas-forming  organisms  pres- 
ent died  off  rathor  rapidly,  so  that  In  general  from  dS  to  90  per  cent  had  dis- 
appeued  by  the  tenth  day.  The  B,  wroffenes  type  decreased  more  rapidly 
tlian  the  B.  eoH  type  during  the  first  24  hours.  After  that  period,  however,  the 
B.  coH  type  died  off  more  rapidly  than  the  B,  uprogenet  type,  so  that  while  54 
pa*  cent  of  all  gas-fbrndng  organisms  were  of  the  B,  coU  type  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  experiments  this  percentage  fell  to  29  after  60  days. 

"Studies  in^^ously  reported  indicate  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  B, 
9rogene9  type  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  common  even  in  stored 
waters.  In  cases  where  a  high  proportion  of  this  sort  of  gas  former  is  actually 
fmind,  however,  it  may  apparently  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  gas 
ftknneffs  iMvsent  have  wme  fr(»n  grains  rather  than  from  fecal  sources,  or  to 
t  long  paiod  of  storage  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  relative  f requeoicy 
of  the  B.  mrogeti€%  as  compared  with  the   B,  coli  type." 

The  distribtttioii  of  Bacllliis  ec^  and  B«  mrogeoMs  types  in  polluted  and 
■MpoOvted  water*  G.-B.  A.  Winslow  and  B.  Ck>HKN  {Jour,  Infect,  Diseases, 
a  {1918),  Wo,  1,  pp.  $0-101). — Studies  on  the  relative  prevalence  of  B,  coli  and 
B.  mrogenes  types  in  waters  of  known  sanitary  quality,  including  i)olluted, 
oQDpolluted  and  stored  waters,  are  reported,  which  did  not  seem  to  show  any 
connection  between  the  type  of  organism  and  the  corresponding  source.  It  is 
eenerally  concluded  that  the  quantitative  test  for  gas-forming  aerobes  of  all 
sorts  is  a  good  guide  to  the  sanitary  quality  of  water.  **  If  in  a  given  sample  a 
large  proportion  of  the  B,  wrogenes  types  were  actually  found,  the  results 
might  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the  gas-fbrming  organisms 
present  were  presumably  not  of  recent  fecal  origin." 

Waste  waters  from  petatO'«tarch  factories  In  Hungary;  their  noxioiis 
actioa  mmA  pvrlfieatloai,  J.  Halmi  (TU^O^  K&zlem,,  6  {1916),  No.  i,  pp.  1-22; 
ate.  in  IntemaU.  Inst.  Agr.  [jeome],  Intemiitl.  Rev.  8oi.  and  Pract.  Agr.,  7 
{19m,  No.  6,  pp.  786-7S8;  Ztschr.  Angeto.  Chem.,  31  {1918),  No.  42,  Ref.,  p. 
lC9)r-nds  report  briefly  describes  the  manufacture  of  potato  starch  and  the 
qoantity,  kind,  composition,  and  noxious  action  of  the  waste  waters,  and  re- 
ports processes  for  mechanical^  chemical,  and  biological  purification.  Best  re- 
mits in  purification  were  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  a  process  based  on 
(1)  purification  of  tiie  water  In  which  the  potatoes  are  washed  by  decantation, 
aad  (2)  accumulatioa  in  special  ditches  of  the  noxious  waste  water  obtained 
in  the  difllBvent  nianuftK*tnrtog  operations,  and  emptying  after  fermentation. 

Determlnatimi  of  the  doty  of  water  by  analytical  experiment,  W.  O. 
Hammatt  iProc.  Amer.  Boe.  Civ.  Bngin.,  U  {1918),  No.  2,  pp.  807-857,  figs. 
29).— ne  purpose  of  this  paper  la  to  show  the  methods  used  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  growth  of  certain  ctopa,  where 
is  was  impracticable  to  measure  It  dlrectiy.  This  was  done  by  analyses  of 
tht  requirements  and  by  the  separate  determination,  by  experiment,  of  the 
qmtfc  quantity  required  for  the  different  parts  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
use  of  wmt^  by  the  plant  Duty  of  water  is  considered  as  the  quantity  which 
can  be  applied  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  under  given  conditions,  for  the  pro- 
daetiOB  of  eropsL 

It  Is  eoBduded  that  by  a  study  of  the  plant  and  its  needs  in  regard  to  soil 
nolstBrep  the  method  of  apj^leation  of  the  water  may  be  determined;  and  by 
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a  study  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  an  analjiris  of  the  nse  of  this  water 
may  be  made  which  will  vary  in  accuracy  according  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
Testlgation.  It  is  not  claimed  by  the  author  that  this  method  is  always 
superior  to  that  of  direct  trial,  but  that  it  is  useful  in  some  oases  where  that 
is  impracticable.  In  other  cases  It  wiU  give  results  which,  taken  in  cobJudc- 
tion  with  the  duty  obtained  by  direct  trial,  wlU  aid  in  the  elimination  of  Isesea, 
the  improvement  in  yield,  and  the  betterment  of  irrigation  methods^ 

The  use  of  aUuOi  water  for  IrrigaOon*  F.  S.  Hasbis  and  N.  I.  Butt  (Ui«h 
Bta.  Buk  169  {1919),  pp.  5-4i,  flgM,  17).--Tb»  work  of  others  bearing  on  the 
subject  is  discussed,  and  experlm^ts  are  reported  to  determine  the  concentra- 
tion of  various  salts  necessary  to  make  water  unsuitable  for  irrigation  In  sand 
and  loam  soils. 

It  was  found  that  the  dry  matter  produced,  the  b^ght  of  plants,  the  number 
and  weight  of  leaves,  the  number  and  length  of  culms,  the  number  of  hea^ 
and  spikelets,  the  turgidity  of  the  plants,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
crops  were  all  useful  indicators  of  the  effect  of  alkali  water.  Besulta  in  dif- 
ferent soils  showed  that  wheat  should  not  be  irrigated  with  water  containing 
as  much  as  1,000  parts  per  million  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  that  even  GOO 
parts  per  million  will,  in  a  short  time,  reduce  the  growth  of  the  crop.  More 
that  1,000  parts  per  million  of  sodium  chlorid  and  more  than  4,000  parts  per 
million  of  sodium  sulphate  proved  to  be  harmful  after  two  or  three  yeam. 
A  mixture  of  the  three  salts— sodium  chlorid,  sodium  carbcnate,  and  sodium 
sulphate — was  not  so  harmful  as  the  most  toxic  but  was  more  toxic  than  the 
least  toxic  individual  salt  More  than  4,000  parts  per  million  of  the  mixed 
salts  proved  to  be  dangerous.  Dilute  concentrations  of  tiie  salts  often  stimu- 
lated plant  growth.  On  land  Irrigated  with  alkali  wat^  for  only  <me  year, 
er  with  but  a  single  irrigation,  much  stronger  concentrations  than  m»iti<med 
above  could  be  endured;  but  fi>r  regular  irrigation  water,  any  conoentratioB 
above  about  600  parts  per  million  of  sodium  cartxmate,  1,000  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  sodium  chlorid,  4,000  parts  per  mlllloa  of  sodium  sulphate^  and  4,000 
parts  per  million  of  the  mixed  salts  is  considered  dangeroua 

Use  and  waste  of  irrigatton  water*  Q.  B.  P.  Smith  (4risofia  8Uk  BuL  SB 
(1919),  pp.  207'2t4f  pL  i*  fi09'  0).— This  bulletin  discussee  transplratiQn  Iqr 
plants  and  water  losses  from  canals  and  fi^d  lat^als,  by  evaporation  and 
seepage  from  irrigated  iields^  and  by  waste,  and  gives  popular  information  on 
how  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  irrigation. 

Irrigation  experiments  on  light  and  improved  soiia,  M.  GsauLOH  and  O. 
Gbqpp  {ZUohr.  Ver.  DeuU  Zuokerin4ui^  1917,  No.  758,  //,  pp.  4^5-^5,  fiff.  i>.— 
This  is  a  review  and  a  summary  of  several  irrigation  experiments  with  difDtf- 
ent  crops  on  light  sandy  soils  and  on  improved  soils  in  Germany. 

It  was  found  that  the  irrigation  of  lii^t  sand  s<^  in  dry  localities  of 
Germany  is  profitable  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vaxts^ce  water  is  available 
near  by.  Further  experiments  showed  that  on  im];HX>ved  soils  or^  yi^ds  were 
markedly  increased  by  irrigation,  especially  on  well  fertil^ed  soil&  Tills  was 
also  the  case  with  light  sand  soils.  Greater  net  profits  were  obtained  in  the 
long  run  by  irrigation  of  fertilized  light  sand  soils. 

Irrigation  (Almanaoh  Soc  SuUq$^  Affr.^  t  (1918),  pp.  191-151,  fio%.  f ).— This 
is  a  general  summary  of  data  on  irrigation  in  Bgypt  from  the  Nile  Biver, 
with  special  reference  to  irrigation  methods  and  structures,  quantities  ni 
water  available  and  used,  and  general  duty  of  water. 

Irrigation,  R.  O.  Wood  {Dept,  Agr.  Madras  Buk  71  {1917),  pp.  [i/]+dS,  pic. 
H,  figs.  Jd).— This  bulletin  gives  g^ieral  popular  information  on  irrigation  as 
it  is  practiced  in  Madras,  special  r^erenoe  being  made  to  the  difflerent  medianl> 
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ctl  eontriranees  in  use  by  the  nativtti  tor  lifting  water  and  to  me^ods  of 
apptylDg  and  diatribntlng  water. 

Tfle  draiajige  In  Sonth  Carolina,  F.  O.  Bason  (OoUtmlHa:  B.  O.  Dept.  Affr^ 
1918,  9f.  61,  figf,  Bl). — It  la  of  the  purpose  of  this  pnblloation,  pr^>ared  under 
Om  direction  of  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Bngineerlng  of  the  U*  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  proper  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  establishing  such  systems  of  tiledrains  on  the  wet  lands  of  Bouth 
Otrolina  as  will  effect  reclamation,  and  to  point  out  the  resulting  benefits. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  State  there  are  about  8*200,000  itbres  of  overflowed, 
wet,  and  swampy  lands  which  are  known  as  salt  marrti,  swamps,  bays,  flat  cut- 
over  lands,  and  bottoms.  Data  obtained  from  owners  of  23,fi00  acres  of  land  in 
tbe  State  indicate  that  "tile  drained  lands  can  be  cultivated  three  weeics 
esrtier  than  lands  not  so  drained,  and  that  they  can  be  plowed  after  a  rain  S 
days  sooner  than  undrained  land.  On  lands  that  are  tile  drained,  the  crops  are 
ready  to  harvest  8  days  before  the  crops  on  undrained  lands  have  matured. 
Tbe  summary  also  shows  that  the  increased  yield  on  tile-drained  lands  in  years 
of  heavy  rainfall  is  78  per  cent,  in  years  of  average  rainfall  the  increase  is  46 
per  cent,  and  in  years  of  light  rainfall  it  is  29  per  cent  Along  with  this  should 
be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  crops  is  $15  per  acre  and  that  the 
Talue  of  the  lands  practically  doubled  as  a  result  of  installing  tile  drains." 

Data  on  engine^ng  design  and  construction  are  included,  together  with  a 
set  of  spedikaitions  for  clay  farm  draintile. 

Sou  drainage,  R.  G.  Axlak  (A#r.  Reaearch  Inat.  Puaa,  Bal.  86  {1918),  pp. 
//+Bi,  11^9.  11). — ^This  bulletin  describee  field  protection  by  embankments  and 
sorfiioe  drainage  by  ridge  and  furrow,  and  terracing  methods,  and  describes 
the  methods  employed  and  results  obtained  in  seven  or  eight  years'  underdratn- 
age  CEKperience  <m  loam  and  day  loam  soils  at  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Nagpur. 

It  vras  found  that  in  general  2  ft  6  in.  represents  about  the  minimum  depth 
and  8  ft  S  in.  the  maTimum  on  any  dasses  of  soil  drained,  the  lightest  of  whidi 
Is  free  day  loam.  The  dosest  {facing  adopted  was  18  ft  This  was  in  a  stiff 
day  solL  Though  the  drains  appeared  to  work  freely,  even  at  this  distance  <m 
die  stiff  soil  tbe  central  area  was  only  Just  influenced  by  the  drain.  On  the 
bladL  soil  proper,  a  stiff  day  loam,  the  drains  were  effective  at  21  to  28  ft 
apart  with  a  depth  of  2  ft  8  in.  (average).  A  number  of  areas  on  the  farm 
were  slighly  less  heavy  than  typical  black  soil,  and  in  these  24  to  27  ft  was 
satiafiictory  with  a  depth  of  2  ft  10  in.  The  author  Is  of  tlie  opinion  that  a 
grade  f6r  laterals  of  1  in  200  is  about  the  minimum  permissible,  and  that  a 
greater  grade  is  advisable  if  available.  The  grades  of  mains  used  varied  be- 
tween 1  in  150  to  1  in  280. 

Drainage  aad  crop  prodnctloa  in  India,  A.  Howasd  and  G.  Ia  C.  Howabd 
{Agr,  Jour.  India,  U  (1919),  No.  5,  ppv  977-^87,  pis.  S,  fl09.  5).-^his  paper 
pieseats  the  results  of  different  drainagie  experiments,  the  purpose  being  to 
abow  the  rdation  of  soU  drainage  to  soil  aoratton  and  cr<H>  production. 

It  was  found,  on  a  heavy  soil,  that  the  effect  of  a  month  of  water-logging  was 
to  reduce  the  yield  of  wheat  by  about  16  bu.  per  acre.  With  indigo,  on  a  stiff 
•oil,  the  effect  of  water-logging  was  to  restrict  plant  development  and  root 
Ctewth. 

Ijaimeter  experiments  with  indigo,  using  alluvial  soil  in  one  set  and  light 
Pass  soil  in  another,  are  also  reported.  The  alluvial  soil  was  well  supplied 
with  available  phosphate,  while  the  light  soil  was  not  It  was  found  that  in 
both  soils  the  indigo  in  lyaAmeters  with  free  drainage  escaped  wilt  but  when 
tbe  drainage  openings  were  dosed  and  water-logging  took  i^ace  below,  the 
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plants  wilted  In  both  soUa  WDtinff  was  worse  In  tlie  alhiTlal  soil  thtn  hi  tte 
light  soil  and  the  growth  was  much  slower.  Stopivinf  the  drainage  caused  the 
lateral  roots  to  run  near  the  snrftice. 

"  Obserratlons  indicate  that  in  manj  parts  of  India  t2ie  snrtece  drainage  of 
large  areas  is  defective  and  the  crops  sailer  from  poor  soil  aeration.  In  some 
cases  this  is  dne  to  the  existence  of  extensive  shallow,  cup-shaped  depressioBB 
which  are  unable  to  disdiarge  the  run-off  ^luidcly.  In  otherSi  the  general 
surface  drainage  is  partially  held  up  by  roads,  embankments,  and  by  bridget 
provided  with  insuffldoit  waterway.  8udi  problems  •  .  •  need  for  their  soto- 
tlon  the  services  of  the  engineer. 

Terradng  in  Oklahommt  M.  R.  BEifTLBT  (Okla.  Affr.  Col.,  E&t  IHv.  Ore. 
96  (1919),  pp,  IS,  fl09.  19).— This  circular  deals  with  the  Mangum  terrace,  as 
being  the  type  considered  the  most  practical  fOr  Oklahoma. 

Forest  clearing  machines,  Bbebts  (Et9ehr,  Font «.  Joffdw.,  SI  {1919},  Ifo.  I, 
pp.  248-^0,  flg$,  9), — ^This  is  a  description  of  machinery  used  in  Qermany  for 
felling  of  timber  and  the  grubbing  of  stumps. 

Report  of  tests  to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  Grade>in  TNT  for 
clearing  land,  or  similar  usee,  W.  J.  Montoomat  (Prof,  Mem,  Corps  Bn§itk 
U.  8.  Army,  11  {1919),  No,  57,  pp.  990-999,  fig,  /).— Experiments  on  blasting  oak 
stumps,  iq>litting  oak  logs,  and  breaking  boulders  with  Grade-Ill  TNT  are 
reported. 

A  solid  oak  stump  about  8  ft  in  diameter  and  standing  18  in.  out  of  the 
ground  <m  wet  clay  soil  was  successfully  blasted  with  a  charge  of  7  lbs.  of 
Grade-Ill  TNT  placed  in  2-in.  bore-holes  4  ft  below  the  surfiice,  1}  lbs.  to 
the  hole.  Two  oak  logs  6  ft.  long  and  89  and  42  in.  in  average  diameter  were 
successfully  split  into  two  pieces  with  4  os.  and  5  oz.  of  Grade-in  TNT,  re- 
spectively, placed  in  a  2-in.  l>ore-hole,  midway  between  the  ends. 

It  is  concluded  **  that  Grade-Ill  TNT  can  be  used  for  sudi  purposes  as  shoot- 
ing stumps,  splitting  logs,  and  breaking  bowlders  ...  It  serais  possible  that 
the  number  of  bore-holes  under  a  stump  of  the  type  of  Shot  No.  1  mig^t  be 
reduced  to  three  or,  in  some  cases,  even  less.  No.  8  electric  detonators  seas 
to  insure  complete  detonation.  It  seems  probable  that  a  smaller  auger  than  2 
in.  might  be  used  to  bore  the  holes  for  splitting  logs,  thus  saving  time  and 
labor.  In  adobe  shots  on  large  flat  bowlders,  better  results  might  be  secured 
by  using  the  same  weight  ei  explosive  but  placing  it  in  two  or  more  dmrges 
symmetrically  distributed.** 

Report  on  shot  of  Grade>ni  TNT  mnder  water,  W.  J.  Montoomekt  {Prof, 
Mem.  Corpi  Engin,  U,  8.  Army,  11  {1919),  No,  57,  pp,  96S,  264),— An  experiment 
on  blasting  a  stump  with  Qrade-III  TNT,  in  which  the  bore-hole  was  under 
watar,  led  to  the  conclusion  **  that  immersion  of  Grade-Ill  TNT  under  8}  ft  of 
water  for  15  minutes  does  not  prevent  detonation.  A  No.  8  electric  detonator 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  effective  to  Insure  detonation.** 

Report  of  tests  to  determine  tlie  adaptability  of  Orade-m  TNT  for 
shooting  oak  stmnps,  W.  J.  MoHTOomBT  {Frof.  Mem,  Oorp$  BngkL  U.  8. 
Army,  11  {1919),  No.  57,  pp,  970-^6,  /lff9,  10).— Bxperiments  on  the  efficiency 
of  Grade-Ill  TNT  as  a  stumping  powder  led  to  the  conclusions  that  oak  stumps 
can  be  blasted  with  this  material,  but  that  9  lbs.  of  TNT  as  used  for  a  8-ft 
stump  is  too  large  a  charge  and  that  about  5  lbs.  for  a  8-ft  stump  and  2  lbs. 
for  a  l)-ft  stump  are  about  correct  It  is  further  conduded  that  exposure  of 
the  explosive  for  a  short  time,  i.  e.,  an  hour  to  the  moisture  In  a  wet  bore-hole, 
does  not  materially  reduce  its  efficiency. 

«"  Adobe"  shot  with  Grade-Ill  TNT  on  bowlder,  J.  B.  TnrrAinr  {Prof.  Mem. 
Corps  Enffin.  U.  8.  Army,  11  {1919),  No.  57.  p.  858).— An  experiment  wWi  Grade- 
Ill  TNT  for  breaking  a  sandstone  bowlder  6  ft  long,  8  ft  wide,  and  1)  ft  thick 
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is  Imported.  Two-thirds  of  the  imd^  surface  of  the  bowlder  was  8tinx>rted  on 
tbe  gromd  while  the  balance  projected  over  a  bank.  A  TNT  cartridge  6  in. 
loof  by  U  in-  in  diameter,  weighing  1}  lbs.,  was  nsed.  The  cartridge  was  laid 
cflDtnUy  on  ttie  npper  snrfkice  of  the  bowlder  and  loose  TNT  was  piled  over 
it  Tbe  charge  was  covered  with  pap^  and  clay  to  a  thickness  of  about  2| 
iB.  A  Na  8  electric  detonator  was  nsed. 

As  a  result  of  the  explosion,  the  bowlder  was  shattered  to  a  greater  or  less 
ertent  throogfaont  its  ^itlre  mass.  The  largest  piece  was  broken  from  the  pro- 
Jeetfng  side  of  Che  bowlder  and  measured  approximately  2  by  2  by  1  ft  The 
next  hurgest  piece  was  about  11  ft  square  and  6  In.  thick.  Probably  40  per 
cent  of  the  bowlder  was  broken  into  fragments  2  in.  and  lesa 

"This  one  trial  demixistrated  the  possibility  of  using  Grade-in  TNT  for 
breaking  vsp  bowlders.  For  bowlders  of  a  similar  nature  and  size,  less  ex- 
pMve  should  be  used." 

AsMrlcaa  Idjghwaj  engineers*  handbook,  A.  H.  Bulnchabd  st  al.  \Neu) 
York:  John  WUey  d  Sons,  Inc.,  1919,  pp,  XXIV ^1658,  fl0»,  -J55).— This  hand- 
book Includes  **  reliable  and  oomprehensiye  Information  on  all  branches  of 
bighway  engineering  and  related  subjects  which  would  prove  useful  to  highway 
(riBdals,  engineers,  chemists,  contractors,  and  engineer-salesmen  of  highway 
materials  and  machinery.** 

Handbook  for  highway  engineers,  W.  G.  Harqeb  and  B.  A.  Bonnet  (New 
York:  McQraw^Ul  Book  Co,,  Inc.,  1919,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp,  XXII+9S6,  pU. 
2,  fl0i.  SOf/). — ^This  handbook  contains  information  ordinarily  used  in  the  design 
and  constructiOD  of  rural  highways,  covers  prlrdples  of  design  and  practice 
of  design  and  c(Histructlon,  and  gives  spedflcations,  general  tables,  and  traffic 
rules  and  regulations. 

A  treatise  on  roads  and  pavements,  I.  O.  Bakes  {Keto  York:  John  Wiley 
i  Bont,  Inc.,  1918,  S,  ed.,  rev,  tmd  enl,,  pp,  XI -^666,  figs.  f95).— This  is  the 
tbird  edition  of  this  book,  rewritten  and  enlarged  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  90).  Five 
old  chapters  have  been  dropped  and  five  new  ones  substituted  therefor.  Atten- 
tioQ  is  given  to  materials  and  forms  of  construction  that  affect  the  quality  and 
cost  of  die  road  and  pavement  rather  than  to  the  machines  employed  and  the 
methods  of  doing  the  wotk.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I,  deal- 
ing witti  country  roads,  includes  matters  resting  to  earth,  sand,  and  sand-clay, 
gravel,  water-bound  macadam,  bltuminowi  macadam,  and  concrete  roads  in 
rural  districts.     Part  II  deals  with  dty  pavemeits. 

Fonrtli  bieiuiial  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Highway  €k>mnilsslon,  1010- 
17  {WiM.  Highway  Comm.  Bleik  Rpt„  4  {1916-17),  pp,  S59,  pi  i,  fig9.  ISO),-- 
This  is  a  report  of  tiie  activities  and  expenditures  of  the  Wisconsin  Highway 
OnamiaBioo,  Including  State  and  highway  operations,  for  the  years  1916  and 
1917,  and  indudes  preliminary  estimates  of  operations  in  the  calendar  year 

Bxperiments  on  covering  sand  roads  with  tar  and  marsh  hay  together  and 
wltb  oursh  liay  or  rye  straw  covered  wi^  a  thin  layer  of  sand  showed  that  the 
untreated  hay  was  destroyed  largely  because  it  rotted,  and  not  especially  be- 
ctoae  it  wore  out  l%e  untreated  hay  with  sand  on  it  enabled  the  treated  layer 
to  be  placed  much  more  uniformly  and  without  the  formation  of  ruts,  but  the 
flnt  lay^  of  hay  was  of  no  special  lasting  benefit  to  the  road.  The  methocl  of 
tp^ng  the  tar  was  not  satisfactory.  The  running  of  a  heavy  oiler  over  the 
Injer  of  hay  formed  large  ruts  in  the  sand  beneath,  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved. Owing  to  the  draft  of  traffic  the  hills  became  bunched  somewhat  easier 
tlita  the  flnts.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  results  with  hay  and 
itnw.   Ibe  mera  adding  of  sand  to  an  untreated  applicatioB  of  hay  or  straw 
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greatly  iocreafled  its  lite,  and  it  was  Mt  that  tiiit  diaoortfj  alone  was  worth 
the  price  of  the  entire  experiment 

Bzperimeota  on  surfiice  treatment  for  macadam  roada  led  to  the  oonduskm 
that  "  a  bituminous  layer  about  2  in.  thick  can  be  succesafaUy  placed  on  an  old 
road  with  the  cold  paietration  method,  and  this  layer  can  be  made  wider  than 
the  old  road,  especially  where  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  the  orlgioil 
metal  brushed  off  Into  the  shoulders  by  th»  traffic  Where  an  Old  macadam 
road  is  fairly  rough,  but  uniformly  so,  not  being  full  of  large  holes,  the  larger 
the  absorbents  used  and  the  more  angular  it  is  the  better  will  be  the  surfaoe 
carpet  In  other  words,  the  crushed  quartzite  and  the  l-in.  pea  grarel  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  any  of  the  other  absorbents,  especially  on  the  rough  quartitte 
road.  A  fine  sand  of  poor  quality  is  little  better  than  no  absorboit  at  all,  ex- 
cept that  it  prevents  the  bitumen  from  being  picked  up  by  the  passbig  vefaidea 
Where  material  is  being  shipped  in  for  an  absorbent.  It  is  better  to  diip  in 
material  over  i  in.  rather  than  under,  as  some  additional  metal  will  then  be 
placed  on  the  highway. 

'*  It  was  found  that  more  care  was  required  in  the  placing  of  resurfacing  with 
asphalt  than  was  required  with  the  light  tar  by  the  cold  penetration 
method.  ...  It  was  also  found  that  the  tar  p^etrated  a  little  better  and  a 
satisfactory  Job  could  be  obtained  under  more  adverse  conditions  than  could  be 
obtained  with  asphalt  ...  A  more  satl^actory  surface  treatment  was  ob- 
tained where  a  very  light  treatment  of  tar  waa  used  as  the  first  apirtication. 
This  could  then  be  successfully  followed  by  more  tar  or  by  an  asphalt  treat- 
ment It  seemed  that  the  tar  penetrated  much  better  and  provided  a  better 
bond  for  later  treatments. 

"  It  was  found  that  it  did  not  pay  to  treat  macadam  roads  that  were  in  very 
poor  and  rough  condition.  .  .  .  Better  results  were  obtained  by  leaving  the 
bitumen  uncovered  for  some  time  before  applying  the  absorbent,  especially 
where  sand  was  used  as  an  absorbrat" 

Wood  and  other  orga«lc  stmctnral  materials,  O.  H.  Show  {New  Forfc: 
McOraw-HiU  Book  Co.,  Inc,  1911,  pp.  XVIII'\'478,  pU.  tO,  fig^.  PO).— onie  pu^ 
pose  ol  this  book  is  to  present  general  as  well  as  physical  diaracteristics  of  a 
group  of  structural  materials  most  of  which  are  of  organic  origin.  Among 
these  are  woods,  paints,  and  vamiiAes  with  their  associated  oils,  pigments^ 
gums,  and  resins,  glues,  creosotes,  and  India  rubber.  The  book  is  intended  for 
engineers,  architects,  students,  and  teachers. 

"  The  opportunity  is  taken  to  critidae  the  degree  of  emphasis  often  laid  in 
textbooks  upon  these  properties  of  structural  materials  which  relate  to  strength. 
That  this  phase  of  the  subject  should  be  given  precedence  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, but  that  it  should  ever  be  ttuphasiaed  so  greatly  as  to  diminish  or  more  or 
less  r^lace  attention  which  might  otherwise  be  given  to  other  featurea,  such  as 
durability,  is  questioned.  .  .  .  The  belief  is  expressed  that  many  studeati 
in  schools  of  technology  do  not  realijM  as  early  as  they  should  how  real,  live, 
and  practical  the  subject  'Properties  of  Structural  Materials*  is,  and  how 
greatly  knowledge  of  it  will  influence  works  which  they  may  later  design  and 
construct,  and  that  one  cause  for  this,  in  the  case  of  some  students,  is  the 
slight  or  omission  here  referred  to." 

Timber:  Its  strength,  seasoning,  and  gradingt  fi.  S.  Betts  {New  York: 
MoOraw-HUl  Book  Oo.,  Inc.,  1919,  pp.  X-^2$4,  pl$.  9,  ftg9. 112).--Tb!ia  is  a  band- 
book  of  information  intended  primarily  for  engineers,  manufacturers,  and  users 
of  lumber  and  various  q;)ecial  classes  of  wood  material,  and  for  students  of 
engineering  and  forestry.  The  data  given  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
tests  and  investigations  on  the  mechanical  propertiee  of  wood  made  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  D^artment  of  Agriculture.    The  following  chap- 
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ten  are  induded :  Timber  reeonrces  of  tbe  United  States,  the  strength  of  wood, 
effect  of  moisture  and  of  preeenratlye  and  conditioning  treatments  on  the 
strength  of  wood,  strength  of  wooden  products,  the  seasoning  of  wood,  the 
grading  of  lumber  bj  manufacturers'  associations,  and  lumber  produced  and 
used  In  the  United  States. 

Relatioii  between  average  life  of  ties  and  percentage  of  renewals,  M.  E. 
Thqbnb  {Proc  Amer.  Wood-Preservers'  Attoc,  H  {1918),  pp.  150-160,  figs.  5). — 
Data  on  ^,000  ties  are  rq[>orted  showing  that  "  up  to  80  per  cent  of  average 
Bfe,  In  gaieral,  no  ties  are  removed;  that  at  the  time  of  average  life  60  per 
cent  of  the  ties  have  been  removed ;  and  that  at  one  and  two-thirds  times  the 
aTerage  life  practically  all  are  out  .  .  .  Although  the  average  life  of  treated 
ties  may  be  much  greater  than  that  of  untreated  ties  of  the  same  species,  the 
results  so  far  indicate  that  the  renewals  in  proportion  to  the  average  life  are 
the  same  in  both  cases.**  It  is  generally  conceded  **  that  of  the  treated  ties 
the  greater  percentage  of  renewals  is  due  to  mechanical  failure,  and  of  un- 
treated ties  by  ftir  the  greater  part  is  due  to  decay." 

Electrolysis  in  concrete,  B.  B.  Rosa,  B.  MoCollum,  and  O.  S.  Petebs  ( U.  8, 
Dept.  Com.,  Bur.  Standards  Teclmol.  Paper  18,  2.  ed.  {1919),  pp.  Ui,  pis.  9,  figs. 
£5).— This  bulletin  reports  (1)  laboratory  investigations  relating  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  passage  of  electric  currents 
through  concrete,  (2)  field  Investigations  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  prob- 
able extent  of  the  danger  in  practice  and  the  circumstances  under  which  trou- 
ble Is  most  likely  to  occur,  and  (8)  a  study  of  the  various  possible  means  of 
mitigating  trouble  from  this  source. 

It  was  found  that  the  passage  of  current  from  an  Iron  anode  Into  normal 
wet  concrete  caused  destruction  of  the  test  specimen  by  cracking  the  concrete. 
This  effect  was  found  to  occur  within  a  short  time  where  the  pot^itlal  gradient 
was  in  excess  of  60  volts  per  foot  The  cracking  of  reinforced  concrete  due  to 
dectrlc  current  was  found  to  be  attributable  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  anode 
following  electrolytic  corrosion.  The  mechanical  pressure  developed  at  the 
Iron  anode  surface  by  corrosion  of  the  iron  was  found  to  reach  values  as  high 
as  4,700  lbs.  per  square  Inch.  The  use  of  aluminum  or  copperclad  reinforcing 
was  found  to  be  impracticable. 

Oorroslon  of  iron  anodes  even  in  wet  concrete  was  very  slight  at  temperatures 
bekm  about  45*  C.  (118*  P.).  For  any  fixed  temperature  the  amount  of  cor- 
roskm  for  a  given  number  of  ampere  hours  was  independent  of  the  current 
strength. 

**The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  salt  (a  fraction  of  1  per  cent)  to  con- 
crete has  a  twofold  effect,  viz,  it  greatly  increases  the  Initial  conductivity  of 
the  wet  concrete,  thus  allowing  more  current  to  fiow,  and  It  also  destroys  the 
passive  condition  of  the  Iron  at  ordinary  temperatures,  thus  multiplying  by 
many  hundreds  of  times  the  rate  of  corrosion  and  consequait  tendency  of  the 
concrete  to  crack.  Salt  should  therefore  never  be  used  in  structures  that  may 
^  sabjected  to  electrolytic  action.  Further,  relnfbrced  concrete  structures  built 
la  contact  with  sea  water  or  In  salt  marshes  are  more  susceptible  to  electrolysis 
troubles  than  concrete  not  subjected  to  such  Influences." 

There  was  a  distinct  softening  of  the  concrete  near  the  cathode,  beginning  at 
the  cathode  surface  and  slowly  spreading  outrv^ard,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
i  la.  or  more  and  causing  practically  complete  destruction  of  the  bond.  Unlike 
the  anode  effect  which  became  serious  in  normal  concrete  only  on  comparatively 
l^gh  voltages,  the  cathode  effect  developed  at  all  voltages  used  in  the  expert- 
fflwts,  the  rate  being  roughly  proportional  to  the  voltage  in  a  given  specimen. 
This  rate  is  not  kept  up  indefinitely,  however,  because  specimens  kept  In  dr- 
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cult  eight  years  ihowed  no  more  dislntegratUm  than  tbOM  that  had  been  In 
circuit  only  two  or  three  years.  In  general  the  cathode  efltoct  occurs  nnda 
conditions  which  may  not  Infrequently  occur  in  practice,  and  is  tber^ore 
probably  a  more  serious  matter  practically  than  the  anode  elfect  **  Because 
of  the  cathode  effect  noted,  the  proposal  to  protect  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ings by  maintaining  the  reinforcing  material  cathode  as  by  a  battery  or  booster 
would  be  much  more  dangerous  than  no  protection  at  alL  .  .  . 

"  If  reinforced  concrete  could  be  thoroughly  waterproof^,  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease its  resistance  and  diminish  accordingly  the  danger  from  either  the  anode 
or  cathode  effects.  ...  It  has  been  found  that  practically  all  of  the  water- 
proofing agents  now  on  the  market  that  are  intended  to  be  mixed  with  the  con- 
crete are  of  little  value  as  preventiyes  of  electrolysis.  .  .  . 

"  In  order  to  Insure  safety  of  reinforced  concrete  from  electrolysis,  the  In- 
vestigation shows  that  potential  gradients  must  be  k^t  much  lower  in  struc- 
tures exposed  to  the  action  of  salt  waters,  pickling  baths,  and  all  solutions 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  passive  state  of  iron.  All  direct-current  electric 
power  circuits  within  concrete  buildings  should  be  kept  free  from  grounda  .  .  . 
All  pipe-lines  entering  concrete  buildings  should,  if  possible,  be  provided  with 
insulating  joints  outside  the  building.  .  .  .  Lead-covered  cables  entering  such 
buildings  should  be  Isolated  from  the  concrete.  .  .  .  The  Interconnection  of  all 
metal  work  within  a  building  is  an  advantage  wh^e  practicable.  ...  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  all  potential  differences  about  a  r^nforced  concrete 
structure  should  be  kept  as  low  as  practicable.*' 

The  Inclosing  of  pastures  with  wire,  Bat^mB  (Mitt.  Ver.  Ford,  Moork^iU, 
Deut.  Reiche,  S7  {1919),  Nos.  8,  pp.  ^11-217;  9,  pp.  tS0-tS7,  flgt.  P).— The  con- 
struction of  wire  fences  for  inclosing  pastures  according  to  Qerman  practice  is 
described. 

Farm. engines  and  how  to  ran  them,  J.  H.  Stephenson  et  ajl.  (Chicago: 
Frederick  J.  Drake  d  Co,,  [1918],  pp.  £5«-f  [///],  /to«.  75).— This  is  a  practical 
handbook  describing  each  part  of  an  oigine  and  boiler,  and  giving  directions 
for  the  safe  and  economical  management  of  both.  Other  chapters  are  in- 
cluded on  farm  engine  economy  with  q>ecial  reference  to  traction  and  gasoline 
fbrm  engines,  and  on  water  supply  systrans  in  the  farm  home. 

Traction  farming  and  traction  engineering — gasoline,  alcohol,  kerosene, 
J.  H.  Stephenson  (Chicago:  Frederick  J.  Drake  d  Co.,  [i9i7],  pp.  J^lt,  figs, 
tOS). — ^This  is  a  practical  handbook  for  the  owners  and  operators  of  gas  and 
oil  engines  on  the  farm,  comprising  a  description  of  (1)  what  are  considered 
the  leading  makes  of  farm  tractors  with  directions  for  their  care  and  opera- 
tion, and  (2)  of  engines  for  water  supply  and  electric  lighting  on  the  farm.  A 
special  section  is  devoted  to  thrashing  machines  and  the  sdenoe  of  thrashing. 

Starting  the  tractor  engine  at  ten  below  zero,  H.  Faksington  (Agrimotor, 
t  (1919),  No.  4,  pp,  22-24,  fiQ9.  5).— ^This  article  describes  and  Illustrates  a 
starter  for  tractor  engines  operated  by  air  pressure  and  gives  the  results  of 
special  service  tests. 

The  farm  tractor  handbook,  O.  Shebwood  (London:  Iliffe  d  Bom,  Ltd^ 
pp.  les+irvi,  figs,  121), — ^This  book  gives  popular  Information  regarding  the 
operation,  maintenance,  advantageous  use,  and  proper  selection  of  a  tractor. 
It  contains  the  following  chapters:  The  internal  combustion  oigine;  cartHira- 
tion,  lubrication,  and  cooling;  ignition;  transmission  and  steering;  starting  and 
repairs ;  hors^;K)wer  and  drawbar  pull ;  different  types  of  tractor ;  plows ;  plow- 
ing and  belt  work ;  steam  tractors ;  and  converting  a  touring  car  into  a  tractor. 
A  list  of  tractor  makers  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  added. 

Light  tractor  experience  survey  (Canad.  Thresherman  and  Farmer,  24 
(1919),  No.  4,  pp.  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  i8B).— The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
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to  213  gas  tractor  owners  In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  are  reported 
In  detail,  giving  data  on  kind  and  lize  of  tractor,  operation,  soil  types,  and 
ecooomj.  Only  12  of  the  total  number  stated  tbat  the  tractor  was  not  a  sac- 
eevftd  inrestiBent. 

laiaeace  of  tractor  weight  on  drawbar  poll,  H.  Fabsinoton  {Agrimotor, 
t  (1918),  No.  2,  pp,  6-^).— -This  Is  a  dlscnsfllon  of  experimental  work  conducted 
1^  GL  H.  Eason,  in  whHA  a  formula  for  drawbar  pull  of  tractors  was  derived 
mtttematlcally  and  by  experiment  as  follows: 

,^4.85  B*SCGB     ^  _ 

p- — g rw 

In  this  formula,  P=drawbar  pull  in  pounds,  B=bore  of  engine  in  inches, 
S=8troke  of  engine  in  inches,  C=number  of  cylinders  in  engine,  G=total  gear 
redaction  between  engine  and  drive  wheel,  E=efflclency  of  transmission  sys- 
tem, D=radius  of  drive  wheel  in  inches,  /=^fkctor  depending  on  ground  over 
which  tractor  is  working  (0.15  for  sod;  0.2  for  stubble;  from  0.25  to  0.3  for 
wft,  plowed  ground),  and  W=welght  of  tractor  in  pounds. 

Dynamometer  for  tractor  and  implement  tests,  H.  S.  McIntosh  {AgrimO' 
<or,  t  (1919),  No,  4,  pp.  11, 18,  fig$.  <J).— This  article  describes  and  illustrates  a 
new  dynamometer  operating  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Review  of  mechanical  cultivation,  M.  Ringelmann  {Bui.  8oo.  Encour, 
Mui.  NatU  iParis],  118  {1919),  I,  No.  t,  pp.  86k-^88,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  sum- 
mary of  tests  and  demonstrations  of  tractor  cultivation,  and  of  important  fea- 
tures of  advancement  in  mechanical  cultivating  apparatus. 

Hew  a^cnltnral  implements  for  India,  G.  S.  Henderson  {Agr.  Research 
Intt.  Pusa  BuL  79  {1918),  pp.  6,  pis.  P,  figs.  5). — Implements  which  have  been 
Introduced  from  time  to  time  and  used  in  Sind  are  here  described  and  illus- 
trated. They  are  mostly  modifications  of  implements  in  common  use  in 
Egyptian  agriculture,  and  include  plows,  scrapers,  thrashers,  screw  water- 
lifts,  and  wheel  water-lifts. 

Balances  and  hitches  for  agricnltnral  machines,  M.  Gonti  {Univ.  N(io. 
Buenos  Aires,  Rev.  Facult.  Agron.  y  Vet.,  2  {1919),  No.  t,  pp.  128-182,  figs.  i). — 
Equalizers  and  hitches  for  different  horse-drawn  implements  are  described  and 
fflustrated. 

[Plowing]  experiment  {Agrimotor,  2  {1919),  No.  4,  p.  4$). — Plowing  experi- 
ments on  brown  silt  prairie  loam  soil  to  compare  different  kinds  and  depths 
of  plowing  in  preparing  land  for  com  on  the  subsequent  yield  of  com  showed 
tbat  plowing  6  in.  deep  gave  the  largest  yield,  both  with  the  moldboard  and 
the  disk  plows.  Shallow  plowing  4  in.  deep  with  the  moldboard  plow  yielded 
3  bo.  less  per  acre  than  the  0-in.  plowing.  The  disk  plowing  6  in.  deep  yielded 
0.75  bu.  more  per  acre  than  the  moldboard  plowing  at  the  same  depth.  The 
lowest  yields  were  from  land  plowed  with  the  deep  furrow  plow. 

MUklng  machines,  W.  Bubkitt  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Sac.  Scot,  5. 
ser.,  29  {1917),  pp.  229-250). — ^This  is  a  report  on  an  investigation  made  in 
Scotland  regarding  the  use  of  milking  machines,  and  Is  based  on  125  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  users  of  milking  machines  and  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tloD  of  machines  at  work  and  idle.  The  different  types  of  machines  Inspected 
are  described. 

Prtmi  tlie  replies  received  from  users  of  milking  machines,  113  were  classed 
u  latiafactory,  5  as  doubtful,  and  7  as  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  concluded  that  *'  there  are  several  reliable  milking  machines  now  on  the 
JDurket,  and  their  success  or  failure  in  everyday  use  depends  entirely  on  the 
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care  bestowed  on  them  and  the  interest  taken  In  their  working.  ...  It  la  not 
90  much  a  queetion  of  the  madiine  bat  rather  the  man  who  works  it." 

It  is  the  opinion  from  tliis  inyeetigation  that  the  nae  of  a  mininram  of  mbber 
in  manufactare  is  advisable  owing  to  the  ftict  tliat  mbbor  is  ezpensiTe,  perish- 
able, and  difficult  to  dean.  A  stout  lining  to  the  cups  is  considered  very  desir- 
able, as  these  wear  out  much  more  quiddy  than  any  other  part  of  tbe  machine. 
"A  frequent  source  of  trouble  is  the  pulsator,  which  often,  through  oYer- 
lubrication  by  unskilled  hands,  dogs  up  and  stops;  the  f^wer  pulsators,  there- 
fore, the  better.  .  .  .  The  single-can  type  is  the  best,  both  for  keeping  of  milk 
records  and  for  general  working,  being  more  easily  handled  In  every  way. 
though  some  users  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  double-can  type.  The  cow-b(Hiie 
receptacle  has  Its  advantages  in  being  difficult  to  dislodge  and  permitting  the 
use  of  celluloid  milk  tubes,  but  the  shape  of  the  receptacle  is  not  very  conveni- 
ent for  emptying,  nor  is  the  machine  too  easy  of  attachment,  unless  handled 
by  an  expert  workman.  While  there  seemed  little  to  choose  between  tbe 
single-tube  and  double-tube  machines  when  seen  at  work,  as  the  metal  cups 
with  rubber  mouthpieces  only  seemed  quite  successful,  being  durable  and  easily 
cleaned,  the  single-tube  machine  is  now  much  less  often  used  than  the  double- 
tube  type." 

Report  of  committee  on  labor-savlBg  devices,  B.  R.  Hind  (Proa  HawaiL 
Sugar  Planters*  Assoc,  S7  {1911),  pp.  S0QS59,  figs.  29).--Thl8  Is  a  report  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  labor-saving  devices 
In  the  sugar  Industry,  with  special  reference  to  can  loaders. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  mannf actmlng  machinery,  J.  N.  S.  Wnj.TAUS 
BT  AL.  (Proc.  Hawaii.  Sugar  Planter^  Assoc,  S7  {1911),  pp.  259-^08,  figs.  8).— 
This  report  contains  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  committee  regarding 
the  following  types  of  sugar  machinery:  Mills,  carrier  and  conveying  appa- 
ratiis ;  boilers  and  steam  generating  plants ;  clariflers,  settling  tanks,  and  filters, 
Including  molasses  clarification;  evaporating  apparatus  and  vacuum  pans;  and 
crystalllzers  and  centrifugal  apparatus  dealing  with  low-grade  sugars.  Ma- 
chinery repairs  are  also  reported  on. 

Cotton  gin  fires  caused  by  static  ^ectricity  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore. 
28  {1919),  pp.  8,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  circular  states  that  the  main  cause  of  fires  in 
cotton  gins  Is  static  electrldty,  and  gives  information  regarding  prevention  of 
fires  from  this  source.  It  is  reconunended  that  the  machinery  be  grounded 
by  connecting  all  metal  parts  of  the  gin  by  No.  10  insulated  copper  wire. 

"  Run  at  least  three  heavier  insulated  wires  (No.  14)  to  underground  water 
pipes,  or  to  rods  driven  4  or  6  ft.  or  more  into  the  ground.  Starting  from  the 
suction  pipe,  make  contacts  to  the  telescope  pipe,  on  the  fiange.  Just  below 
the  canvas  Joint,  with  one  or  two  more  contacts  between  It  and  the  deaner, 
depending  on  tbe  length  of  the  pipe.  Run  this  wire  on  Into  the  deaner,  mak- 
ing contacts  to  all  the  screens — two  on  the  larger  ones — as  well  as  to  all 
Journal  boxes  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  cleaner.  Bring  the  wires  from  these 
contact  points  together.  From  here  run  a  wire  to  all  Journal  boxes  on  one 
side  of  each  feeder  and  gin  stand  to  the  screens  of  the  cleaner  feeders,  and 
to  the  lint  flue,  bringing  wires  from  these  points  together.  Contacts  sbould 
also  be  made  to  the  overflow,  telescope,  and  suction  pipe.  Connect  these  wires 
with  the  ground  wires  at  the  following  points:  (1)  Where  the  wires  from  the 
suction  pipe  meet,  (2)  where  the  cleaner  connections  come  together,  and  (3) 
where  the  connections  from  the  stands,  feeders,  and  lint  flue  are  brought 
together.** 

Grain  dost  explosions  and  fires,  D.  J.  Price  {Safety  Engin.,  57  {1919), 
No.  6,  pp.  29&S00,  fig.  1).— This  is  a  brief  general  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  C^^^ilQ^stry^  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  prevention 
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of  grain  dost  explosions  and  fires,  together  with  a  statement  of  precautionary 
measores  and  dangers  inherent  in  dust  accnmnlation  in  grain  elerators,  flour 
mills,  aad  the  like. 

Mechanics  of  the  household,  B.  S.  KEBifx  (New  York:  McOraw-HiU  Book 
Co^  Inc.,  1918,  pp.  X-^-SQl,  figs.  285), — This  hook  deals  with  domestic  machinery 
and  household  mechanical  appliances,  and  is  intended  to  he  a  presentation  of 
tbe  physical  principles  and  mechanism  employed  therein.  At  least  one  repre- 
sentative piece  of  each  type  of  iHysehold  apparatus  that  is  used  in  good  practice 
is  described.  The  subjects  covered  are  as  follows :  The  steam  heating  plant, 
tbe  hot-water  heating  plant,  the  hot-air  furnace,  temperature  regulation,  man- 
agement of  heating  plants,  plumbing,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  coal,  atmos- 
pheric humidity,  ventilation,  gaseous  and  liquid  fuels,  and  electricity. 

Modem  homes,  bams,  i^arages,  and  farm  buildings  (Amer.  Lumberman 
BmL  S$  (1919),  pp.  24,  fiffs.  62). — ^Thts  is  a  set  of  sample  drawings. 

Farm  bnildliigs  (Chicago:  Breeders'  Qaz.,  1919,  en{.  ed.,  pp.  994,  P^-  iU 
Jfffs.  639). — ^This  is  a  compilaticm  of  plans  representing  actual  construction  by 
INTsctical  owners  of  general  farm  bams ;  cattle,  dairy,  and  horse  bams ;  sheep 
fblds;  swine  pens;  poultry  houses;  silos;  feeding  racks;  farm  gates;  sheds; 
IK^table  fences ;  etc    A  section  on  concrete  construction  is  included. 

Dairy  bam  and  milk  house  arrangement,  J.  H.  Frandsbn  and  W.  B. 
Ncfucs  (Nebraska  Sta,  Oiro.  6  (1919),  pp.  3-28,  figs,  20),— This  gives  consider- 
tble  worlLing  data  on  the  location,  planning,  construction,  and  equipment  of 
dairy  bams  and  milk  houses,  with  special  reference  to  Nebraska  conditions. 
Tbe  vmtilation  of  dairy  bams  is  considered  of  special  Importance.  The  plan 
of  removing  foul  air  through  out-take  flues  opening  near  the  stable  floor  and 
admitting  fresh  air  through  flues  opening  at  the  ceiling  has  proved  generally 
ntii&ctory.  With  reference  to  general  arrangement  of  the  stable,  it  is  stated 
that  GOVTS  should  g^erally  be  arranged  in  two  rows,  lengthwise  of  the  stable, 
requiring  a  bam  84  to  88  ft  in  width.  The  width  of  individual  stalls  is  usually 
taken  at  81  ft,  although  4  ft  is  used  for  cows  of  larger  breed.  Partitions 
between  stalls  are  considered  very  desirable. 

Bam  Tentllation,  L.  J.  Smith  (Manitoba  Agr,  Col,  Bui,  SS  (1918),  pp.  2S, 
figs.  19), — This  is  a  s^nipopular  bulletin  dealing  with  bam  ventilation,  with 
Bpedal  refoence  to  the  King  and  Rutherford  systems,  and  reporting  service 


It  is  concluded  that  either  system  can  be  used  in  bank  bams  or  in  bams 
whose  walls  are  made  of  stone,  brick,  or  concrete.  "  If  the  walls  are  made  of 
materials  other  than  wood,  the  inside  should  be  strapped  with  1  by  2  in.  strips, 
I»laced  vertically  about  2  ft.  apart,  and  covered  with  shiplap  of  ceiling  material 
to  form  a  dead  air  space.**  Requirements  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  ven- 
tilation system  are  stated  as  follows : 

"  The  stable  of  the  bam  must  be  warmly  built.  The  stable  wall  should  have 
two  thidmesses  of  l)oarding  with  building  paper  between,  on  the  outside  of  the 
studding;  and  one  thickness  of  boarding  on  the  inside.  Tbe  loft  Joists  should 
be  ceiled.  Storm  doors  and  storm  windows  conserve  heat  for  better  ventilation. 
Oeilings  should  not  be  too  high,  7  to  7^  ft  for  sheep,  71  to  8  ft.  for  cattle,  and 
8  to  81  ft  for  horses.  There  is  at  least  10  per  cent  difference  in  the  warmth 
of  a  stable  with  an  8-ft  celling  and  a  like  stable  with  an  S^tt,  ceiling,  and  the 
lower  ceiling  is  <^ei^per." 

It  is  stated  that  the  cubic  capacity  should  be  less  than  600  cu.  ft.  per  animal 
for  cattle  and  less  than  750  cu.  ft  per  animal  for  horses.  "  Out-take  flues  must 
be  wen  built  with  double  boarding  and  with  building  paper  between.  In  ex- 
treoely  cold  weather,  out-take  flues  should  be  either  entirely  closed  or  wide 
•—20 1 
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open.  Locate  controls  for  out-take  floes  so  th^  can  be  readily  seen*  Ixmren 
in  cupolas  cause  '  back  drafting,'  or  at  least  sluggish  air  movements  In  windy 
weather.  Do  not  make  intake  flue  openings  larger  than  4  by  12  in.  Dampen 
or  slides  for  intake  flues  should  fit  welL** 

Poultry  houses  and  fixtures  (Quincy,  lU,:  Rel.  Poultry  J<mr.  Pub,  C«n 
1919,  8.  ed,t  pp.  llO+in,  flffs.  2^).— This  is  a  compilation  of  popular  informt- 
tion  on  the  planning  and  construction  of  poultry  houses  and  fixtures,  and  in- 
cludes sample  plans.  ^ 

SUos,  A.  D.  Wilson  {Univ,  Minn.  Agr.  Ext.  Div.  Spec.  BuL  4S  {1919),  pp.  IB, 
figs.  17). — General  information  is  given  on  the  planning  and  construction  of 
Bilos,  with  special  reference  to  Minnesota  omditions. 

Silos  and  silage,  0.  A.  Fioueboa  (Rev.  Agr.  Puerto  Rico,  t  (1919),  Ho.  i 
pp.  SS-S7,  pi.  1). — General  information  is  given  on  silo  planning  and  construc- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  Porto  Rican  conditions. 

The  fodder  silo,  S.  Rodbiguez  {Min,  Indus.  iUrug^MVl,  In^P*  y^-  Chxmnderia 
y  Agr.  BoU  S5  (1919),  pp.  22,  figs.  iO).~Thi8  bulletin  gives  general  informatioo 
on  the  planning,  construction,  and  filling  of  silos  for  com  and  other  fodder, 
with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  Argentina. 

BUEAL  ECOHOMICS. 

Topical  studies  and  references  on  the  economic  history  of  Amerleaa 
agricnlturo,  L.  B.  8chmi]>t  {Philadelphia:  The  McKinley  Pub.  Co.,  1919,  fp. 
94). — ^The  outline  and  bibliography  is  presented  in  four  parts:  The  becinniDgs 
of  American  agriculture,  the  westward  movement  of  pioneer  and  planter  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Agrarian  Revolution,  and  the  opening  of  the  tat 
West,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

The  farmer  and  the  new  day,  K.  L.  BxnTKBFiSLD  (JEToar^^  Dairyman,  1919, 
Dec.  19,  p.  1024f  figs,  i^).— The  four  indications  of  the  new  day  are  the  agitation 
of  the  farmer*s  equivalent  of  the  minimum  wage  or  a  reasonable  return  for 
his  labor  depending  upon  a  balance  between  the  world's  need  for  and  supply 
of  food  products,  fuller  representation  of  farmers  at  council  tables  of  tlie 
Nation,  a  farmers'  group  taking  part  in  politics  yet  not  a  permanent  fiarmers* 
party,  and  realization  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  of  the  importanoa  ta  Ub 
of  adequate  education,  recreation,  and  health  conditions. 

Has  New  York  an  agricultural  policy?  W.  H.  Jobdan  {S.  T.  Btata  HmrL 
Soo.  Proc,  1  {1919),  pp.  71-80).— This  ia  a  discussion  of  the  trend  of  agrlcol- 
tural  policy  in  general  away  from  the  point  of  view  oi  increased  production 
and  toward  organization  and  representation  in  national  affairs  for  farmers. 
Suggestions  are  offered  regarding  a  compr^ensive  national  agency  which 
should  express  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Address  of  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  {U.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  See.  Ore.  H7  {1919),  pp.  li).--In  this  address,  deUvered  at  Chi- 
cago November  12,  1919,  it  is  h^d  that  industrial  unrest  and  uncertainty  is 
crippling  production,  while  the  opening  up  of  shipping  and  the  beginning  of 
the  agricultural  recovery  of  Europe  is  lessening  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  from  this  country.  It  is  urged  that  every  producing  dass  must  do 
its  part  to  reestablish  stable  conditions,  as  otherwise  the  effect  on  farm^s 
will  be  reduction  of  prices  of  farm  products,  while  the  manufactured  articles 
they  require  will  remain  at  a  high  iHioe.  The  need  for  a  broad  rural  survey 
and  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  farmers,  agricultual  leaders,  and  business 
men  is  urged,  and  tribute  is  paid  to  the  agricultural  colleges  in  tlie  eEardaa 
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o<  tkeir  fmictiMifl  ef  fnyestleatioii,  tedmical  education,  and  of  safecaaFdlng 
deiBocracy  as  prevloiuly  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  41,  p.  005). 

Address  of  D.  F.  Houston,  Secretair  of  Agrlcnltnre,  before  the  National 
Association  .of  Oommlsalonera  of  Agrlcnlture  (U.  8.  Dept.  A^r.,  Off.  Sec 
Ore.  146  (1919),  pp.  12).— This  address,  delivered  at  Chicago  November  16, 
1919,  disenseee  the  upward  trend  of  acre  yields  at  home  and  abroad  in  recent 
years,  farm  land  problems,  and  methods  of  extending  the  farm  area  and  aiding 
Intending  settlers,  also  marketing,  cooperative  associations,  and  the  field  which 
exists  for  the  efforts  of  all  agencies  interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Iiloyd  George  and  agricnltore  (Affr,  (Hz.  [Lond&n],  90  {1919),  No. 
tS91,  pp,  427''iSl,  fig.  1).—A  verbatim  report  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
before  an  audience  of  landowners,  farmers,  and  laborers,  October  21,  1919,  is 
imblished  here.  The  speaker  emphatically  declares  the  attitude  of  the  British 
GoTemment  as  in  favor  of  guarantied  prices  on  agricultural  products,  the 
amoont  and  duration  of  which  is  to  be  declared  by  the  Royal  Commission  cm 
Agriculture,  security  of  tenancy  and  rent  to  the  farmer,  and  a  minimum  wage 
to  the  laborer.  The  latter  is  urged,  however,  not  to  make  exorbitant  demands. 
Matters  of  long  and  short  term  credit,  development  of  transportation,  sdaitific 
aid  for  technical  education,  and  the  Improvement  of  village  life  and  develop- 
msnt  of  village  industries  are  touched  upon. 

French  agricultajre  and  the  war,  H.  Saonieb  (Trav.  et  Notices,  Acad.  Agr. 
France,  voL  1  (1918),  pp.  49S~620,  figs.  5). — ^A  brief  summary  is  given  of  bar- 
rests  and  prices  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  in  France  in  recent  years,  and  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  war.  The  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  forests, 
munbers  of  live  stock  and  prices  of  meat,  and  the  labor  supply  for  French 
agriculture  are  included  in  the  discussion. 

The  foreign  demand  for  agricoltural  products,  B.  H.  Hzbeasd  {Hoard's 
Mryman,  1919,  Dec.  19,  p.  1092,  figs.  £).— This  analysis  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  products  will  fall  off  as 
EoTope  turns  to  South  America,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Southern  Asia 
for  cheaper  products,  and  that  high  prices,  having  arisen  out  of  the  short 
aTailable  supply  of  goods  and  an  Inflation  of  the  money  supply,  will  undergo 
diange  with  the  future  competitien  for  markets. 

The  vital  concern  of  agrlcnltnre  in  foreign  trade,  C.  J.  Brand  {Awn. 
Amer.  Acad.  PoM.  and  Soc.  8ci.,  88  {1919),  No.  172,  pp.  55-47).— Following  an 
introduction  on  the  importance  of  export  trade,  obstacles  to  export  in  the  past, 
and  seasonable  prices  and  standard  quality  as  requisites  to  success  of  export 
trade  in  the  future,  the  specific  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  export  trade  in  grain  and  grain 
products,  cotton  and  cottonseed  products,  live  stock  and  meats,  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  and  honey,  and  tobacco,  the  export 
forwarding  and  transportation  of  agricultural  products,  and  marine  insurance, 
and  assistance  to  producers  and  exporters  in  developing  foreign  markets 
are  outlined.  The  organization  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  wcMrk  are 
set  forth. 

Intematlonal  phases  of  the  land  question,  T.  N.  Casveb  (Aati.  Amer. 
Atnd.  Pom.  and  Boo.  Sci.,  83  {1919),  No.  lit,  pp.  i^«i).— The  author  treats  of 
carr«its  of  migration  and  the  development  of  expanding  or  pent-up  civilizations 
as  depending  upon  land  policy.  The  possibilities  of  further  expansion  in 
oor  own  country  are  noted.  Four  things  necessary  to  bring  the  areas  under 
food  crops  are  a  population  capable  of  consumUig  the  crops  and  able  to  pay 
a  rraiunerative  price  for  them ;  means  of  transportation  capable  of  carrying 
these  crops  to  the  population;  a  change  in  the  standard  of  living  which  win 
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make  die  people  willing  to  eat  more  potatoes,  both  wbite  and  aweet,  than  at 
present;  and  a  liberal  land  policy  with  respect  to  the  redamation  and  settle- 
ment of  those  lands. 

Pabllc  lands  in  Oregon  and  Washington  {Portland,  Oreg,:  Oreg,-Wa^ 
R.  R,  d  Navigation  Co,,  pp,  15,  pL  1), — ^In  answer  to  Inqniries  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  public  lands,  this  publication  shows  the  approximate  acreages  of 
unsold  State  lands  in  various  counties  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  of 
unappropriated  and  unreserved  Oovemroent  lands  by  land  districts  and 
counties  on  July  1,  1912,  with  short  descriptions  of  their  character,  as  well 
as  briefs  of  homestead  laws,  the  timber  and  stone-land  act,  the  desert4and 
act,  and  the  Carey  Act,  and  information  concerning  irrigation  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  by  the  National  Government 

Farm  tenancy,  O.  H.  Taylob  {Bien,  Rpt.  Kani.  Bd.  Agr.,  tl  (1917-18),  pp. 
4S-49). — This  sets  forth  as  the  three  principal  evils  of  fiirm  tenancy  in  this 
country  the  depletion  of  soil  fertility,  the  depressing  effect  on  the  dtixenshlp 
of  the  tenant,  and  the  waste  of  labor  in  the  annual  moving.  Soma  instances  of 
successful  tenant  arrangements  are  noted,  and  several  legislative  measures  are 
recommended. 

The  agrlcnltnral  laborer,  J.  Valdoub  {UOuvrier  Agricole.  ParU:  Arthw 
Rousseau,  1919,  pp.  S12), — Accounts  are  given  of  the  auUior's  own  experloices 
in  hiring  himself  as  a  laborer  in  the  hay  harvest  and  grape  gathering  seasons 
in  three  different  Provinces  of  France,  viz,  Brie,  Beauce,  and  Languedoc 

The  report  is  concerned  with  the  rich  peasant  prc^rietor,  the  middle  dass 
farmer,  the  peasant  farmer,  and  the  farm  labor- Jobber,  as  well  as  the  fixed  and 
accidental  personnel  on  the  farms.  The  author  discusses  the  salaries,  methods 
of  hiring,  details  of  the  life  of  the  laborers,  their  language,  p<Hitical  and 
religious  ideas,  and  their  ways  of  expressing  themselves. 

Working  and  living  conditions  of  women  In  Bavarian  a^cnttore,  B. 
Kempf  {Schr.  St&ndigen  Ausschusses  F6rd,  Arbeiterirmen-Interessen,  No.  9 
(1918),  pp,  y///+i4(J).— This  study  is  based  upon  data  collected  by  a  p«- 
manent  committee  on  improvement  of  interests  of  women  work«^  aided  by 
the  Catholic  Women's  Union,  the  Alliance  for  Women's  Interests,  the  Bavarian 
Teachers'  Federation,  and  others,  and  some  additional  material  gott^i  in  1914 
in  answer  to  a  questionnaire,  complete  returns  for  which  were  interrupted  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Tabulations  are  made  of  answers  to  sudi  general  questions  as  sise  of  hold- 
ings, the  proportion  of  hired  labor  employed,  the  relation  between  sLse  of 
holding  and  the  number  of  members  of  the  family  employed  on  it,  home 
industries  in  competition  with  agriculture  as  employment  for  women,  and  others. 
Special  account  is  taken  of  the  parentage  and  childhood,  the  husbands'  occu- 
pation, working  hours,  living  conditions,  kind  of  food  consumed,  and  conditions 
of  childbearing  of  women  day  laborers  on  farms ;  also  of  the  parentage,  child- 
hood, age,  wages,  hours,  living  conditions,  and  character  of  the  work  of  hired 
girls  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  peasant  farmers. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  answers  returned  that  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  these  women  were  quite  favorable.  The  author  concludes  h^  paper 
by  urging  the  importance  of  an  active,  independent  share  in  the  <H>6ration  of 
the  business  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasant  farmers. 

The  industrial  conncil  as  a  means  for  increasing  agricoltnral  prodno- 
tion,  H.  Wabmbold  (In  Fe9t$ohrift  sn$r  Fehr  des  lOOfdhrigen  Bestehens  der 
Kgl.  W^rti,  LandunrtschaftUchen  Hoohsohule  Hohenhdm,  Stuttgart:  Bugm 
Ulmer,  1918,  pp.  t9k-S18;  FuMing's  Landto.  Ztg.,  68  (1919),  No.  1-2,  pp.  i-45).— 
This  paper  deals  with  the  need  for  and  functions  of  $,  body  of  professional 
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Imslness  adylBoni  and  agrlcnltnral  spedalists  who  would  work  for  improyed 
and  Increased  agricnltaral  production  and  the  highest  possible  returns  on  the 
business  of  large  estates,  medium  and  small  holdings,  and  for  the  peasant 
fumer  of  Germany.  A  detailed  distinction  is  made  betweoi  the  demands  that 
woold  be  made  upon  advisors  of  these  two  classes,  and  die  ways  in  which  .they 
would  cooperate  and  be  supported  by  the  German  Agricultural  Society  are 
discussed. 

Organisatioa  of  a  eounty  for  extension  work:  The  farm-bureau  plan, 
L.  R.  Sncoivs  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept  Giro.  SO  {1919),  pp.  26,  flff$,  5).— This 
outlines  the  purposes  of  the  farm  bureau,  chief  features  of  the  organization 
plan  and  its  details  as  r^^rds  membership,  program  of  work,  officers,  executive 
and  community  conunittees,  waytf  of  organizing  a  county,  developing  a  perm- 
anent county  organization,  expanding  the  principally  agricultural  program  to 
Include  home  demonstration  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  and  the  organiza- 
tion assistance  available  at  the  agricultural  college.  A  suggestive  constitution 
and  by-laws  is  included. 

SoIvlDig  the  f  armer*8  marketing  problem,  J.  L.  GEm>Bs  {Hoard*$  Dairyman, 
1919,  Dec  19,  pp.  lOSl,  1040,  1041,  flgi.  ^).— The  advantages  of  rural  motor 
trQ<±  routes  in  marketing  farm  products  are  set  forth.  Several  routes  in 
snccessful  operation  at  the  present  time  are  noted. 

Harketini^  opportunities  for  New  Hampshire  farmers,  J.  O.  Fabmib 
{Coucord:  State  Dept.  Agr^  1918,  pp.  S2,  pU.  4,  fig,  1;  aUo  in  N,  H.  Agr,,  SS 
Wn-lS),  pp.  S2,  pU.  4y  fig.  1), — In  these  pages  some  of  the  (H>];>ortunlties  for 
marketing  properly  graded  and  packed  dairy  products,  yeg^bles,  fruit,  and 
poultry  products  in  cities  and  summer  hotels  are  set  forth.  Potato  grades, 
grades  of  bay  and  straw,  and  the  practical  an;>lication  of  the  New  Hampshire 
apple  grading  and  packing  law  are  outlined. 

Eastena  States  exposition  market  j^mi,  H.  M.  Sklbt  (N.  H.  Agr.,  S5 
{1917-18),  pp.  67-68), — The  organization,  aims,  and  methods  of  working  of  the 
Baatem  States  Farmers'  Exchange  for  meeting  farmers'  marketing  and  buying 
Deeds  are  described. 

HarketlBg  bureaus  and  cooperatiye  laws,  O.  W.  Thompson  {MUstmri  Bd, 
Agr,  Mo,  BuL,  17  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  8-16). — ^A  summary  is  given  here  of  an 
address  in  which  provisions  of  a  suggestive  draft  of  a  law  establldiing  a  State 
division  or  bureau  of  markets  were  set  forth  and  discussed. 

Oo<q^eratlon  [in  Ontario]  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Bxpt. 
Union,  40  {1918),  pp.  98^48). — In  these  pages  are  published  papers  by  F.  O. 
Hart,  R.  W.  B.  Bumaby,  R.  W.  Wade,  and  H.  H.  Le  Drew,  relating,  respec- 
tively, instances  of  cooperative  marketing  associations  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince; the  organization  and  work  of  the  United  Farmers'  Oooperative  com- 
pany ;  grades,  number  of  pounds  sold,  and  prices  received  for  wool  at  the  sale 
of  the  Ontario  She^  Breeders*  Association ;  and  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cnltaral College  in  teaching  principles  of  co<^[)eration. 

Has  the  foods  and  markets  department  of  the  Farms  and  Markets 
Coaacil  been  of  any  use  to  a  fruit  grower  or  farmer  in  the  sale  of  his 
produce?  B.  H.  Fomtem  {N.  T.  State  Hort.  Soo.  Proo.,  1  {1919),  pp.  98-106, 
tL  i).— Some  of  the  projects  of  the  foods  and  markets  department  of  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Ck>uncil  and  their  rdation  to  organization  by  fruit  growers  and 
to  grading  of  fruit  are  outlined. 

Xbe  ndddlemoa  a  necessity,  L.  D.  H.  Ws4>  {Bien.  Rpt,  Kan».  Bd.  Agr.,  tl 
(Ifi7-i8),  pp.  58-4n,  Hoe.  4).— The  case  of  the  middleman  is  presented  here 
ftom  the  8tandp<^nt  of  his  functions  In  distribution,  procuring  a  market  fat 
<od  tran^orting  and  atoring  surplus  production,  developing  new  producing 
tteta,ete. 
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''  Hedgliig  **  hk  the  tmUa^  mmrket,  R.  B.  Smith  {Ohica^:  {Auihorh  1919, 
f.  ed^  pp.  iff).— ^The  three  idasses  of  traders  whoee  operatkm  make  futures 
markets  are  deecribed,  and  It  is  asserted  that  fatnres  markets,  as  a  result  of 
hedgiDi^  prevent  monopoly  of  the  cash  grain  bnsiness  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
handling  wheat  from  the  fiurmer  to  the  miliar  or  the  manufacturer  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  other  commodities. 

Relation  of  banking  to  the  cattle  industry,  M.  L.  McGlube  {Biem,  Upt, 
JTsfit.  Bd.  Affr.,  21  (1917-18),  pp.  69-76,  fl09.  5).— In  tliis  it  is  shown  bow  finan- 
cial support  is  Important  to  cattle  and  other  live  stock  interests.  The  services 
rendered  during  the  war  crisis  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  loans  made 
on  stock  cattle  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation  are  noted.  The  author  recom- 
mends 8-  to  5-year  loans  secured  by  breeding  herds  of  cattle. 

Cost  of  production  In  relation  to  profits.  A,  Boss  (Bien,  Rpt,  Kant.  B4. 
Agr^  tl  (1917-18),  pp.  4^-57,  flfft.  S). — Increasing  crop  yields,  securing  extra 
prices,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  production  are  discussed  briefly  as  ways  of 
increasing  profits  from  farming.  Data  from  bulletins  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
R.,  85,  p.  691 ;  41,  p.  91 )  are  used  in  showing  the  labor  cost  of  production  of 
field  crops  and  live  stock. 

Farm  costing,  A.  D.  Pakk  (New  ZeaL  Jour.  Agr.,  19  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  148- 
151). — In  this  article  the  main  points  in  favor  of  a  proper  costing  system  are 
noted,  ^nphasizing  special  requirements  of  farmers  in  the  way  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  i»rofit  and  loss  accounts.  Some  debit  and  credit  items  for  crop, 
sheep,  pig,  and  milk-production  accounts  are  outlined. 

Report  of  the  farm  snrvey  In  Oxford  County,  A.  Lettch  (OtUario  Dept. 
Affr^  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Expi.  Union,  40  (1918),  pp.  66-^9).— The  conclusions 
appearing  in  this  report  of  the  survey,  conducted  during  1918,  relate  to  factors 
influencing  the  labor  incomes  from  daiiy  farms. 

It  was  found  that  very  small  farms  can  not  be  as  successfully  organised  as 
the  larger  farms.  Increasing  the  crop  area  from  52  acres,  as  in  the  sase  of 
fkrms  with  under  70  acres  tillable  area,  to  67  acres,  as  in  tiie  case  of  tliose  with 
a  tillable  area  of  91  to  100  acres,  increased  the  labor  income  from  $666  to 
$1,408,  so  that  if  the  cost  of  clearing  or  draining  the  land  was  not  above  $100 
per  acre  it  would  be  a  good  propoirition  to  clear  up  this  uncultivated  land. 

The  largest  profits  were  obtained  by  those  farmers  who  derived  frcHn  61  to 
70  per  cent  of  their  total  income  from  dairy  products  and  the  balance  from  the 
sale  of  hogs,  poultry,  horses,  or  sheep.  On  the  farms  where  all-year  dairying 
was  practiced,  labor  was  utilized  more  economically  and  the  returns  were  nearly 
20  per  cent  more.  On  802  farms  studied  in  four  groups,  in  the  fourth  group 
where  a  pure-breed  sire  had  been  used  pver  10  years  the  profit  was  $57  per  cow, 
or  three  times  the  profit  from  cows  in  the  first  group  of  farms  using  a  grade  sire. 
It  was  found  that  the  cost  of  production  on  all  farms  whose  main  business  was 
dairying  was  $2.17  per  100  lbs.  of  milk,  and  $2.20  on  all  farms  hi  Oxford  County, 
with  the  average  selling  price  at  $2.19|  pa*  cwt  The  price  rec^ved  for  milk 
during  the  year  was  just  suffloient  to  pay  the  average  dairyman's  ftom  ex- 
poises,  7  per  cent  interest  on  his  investmrn^  and  $500  for  his  labor. 

Methods  of  maJntaJning  fertility  on  snccessfol  New  Jersey  farms,  F.  Afp 
(Jour.  Farm  Boon.,  1  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  124-1S6). — ^Dairy,  potato,  truck,  and 
general  farms  in  New  Jersey  are  the  agricultural  types  included  in  this  study. 
In  each  case  the  crops  grown,  farm  practice,  fertilizers,  and  live  stock  are 
briefly  discussed.  Tables  given  show  the  amount  of  plant  food  boui^t  in  feed 
and  fertilizers  and  sold  in  milk  on  460  dairy  farms  of  Suss^  County,  N.  J.; 
lAant  food  removed  by  crops  and  obtained  through  purchased  fertilizers  and 
manures  on  40  sucoessful  potato  ttawm  of  New  Jersey;  relation  of  live  stock  ta 
yield  and  fertilizers;  cost  in  1914-15;  relati<m  of  live  stock  to  crop  yields  and 
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ftrtfUsof  imrdiased  on  260  feneral  terms  In  MonmontSi  Connty,  K.  J.,  In 
1914-16;  and  relation  of  manure  to  crop  yields  and  profits  and  of  fertilizers 
and  green  mannre  crops  to  crop  yields  and  labor  Income  on  800  New  Jersey 
track  farms. 

Id  coDdosion,  It  Is  said  that  It  Is  qnlte  possible  to  maintain  fertility  and 
produce  crops  profitably  on  the  general  and  potato  farms  through  the  use  of 
cwDiiiercIa]  fertiliser  and  green  mannre.  Live  stock  does  not  appear  to  be 
eamtla]  In  a  region  where  green  mannre  and  especially  leguminous  green 
Btniire  crops  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  function  of  live  stock  in  main- 
Ittf  fertility  probably  will  differ  with  the  soil  type  or  the  locality.  Methods  of 
maintenance  of  fiertlllty  will  differ  with  the  climatic  condition,  the  soil  type,  an*l 
the  type  of  fttrmlng  followed.  The  purchase  of  stable  manure  is  too  costly  to 
iDow  the  best  profits  when  it  can  be  replaced  by  1±ie  green  manure  and  cover 
crops,  whldi  are  the  key  to  the  most  successful  potato  and  truck  as  well  as 
some  general  farms  in  New  Jersey.  Oommerdal  fertilizers  are  needed  to  sup- 
plement both  stable  manure  and  green  manure  crops.  Many  farmers  use  too 
little  fertilizers  to  obtain  the  greatest  profits  in  their  farming  operations. 

Texas  Farm  Management  Association  and  the  Texas  Experiment  Asso- 
dadon  {Bui.  Agr.  and  Mech.  OoL  Tex.,  S.  ser.,  4  (1918),  No.  tl,  pp.  145^168).-- 
At  the  joint  sessions  of  these  two  organizations  the  following  addresses  were 
glren :  Grass  as  a  Farm  Crop  In  Texas,  by  W.  A.  Bowen ;  CJooperatlve  Market- 
ing of  live  Stock,  by  W.  F.  Craddock ;  The  Marketing  of  Seeds,  Feeds,  and 
Fertilizers  in  Car  Lots,  by  O.  W.  SherriU;  Organizing  for  Cooperative  Crop 
and  Live  Stock  Improvement,  by  J.  A.  Moore ;  Organizing  for  Educational  and 
Oommunlty  Improvement,  by  C.  L.  Beason ;  The  Organization  and  Operation  of 
the  National  Farm  Loan  Association,  by  S.  A.  Undsey ;  The  Torrens  System 
of  Registration  of  Title  to  Land,  by  S.  H.  German ;  Texas  Homestead  Law,  by 
T.  Finty,  Jr. ;  and  A  Modification  of  the  Homestead  Clause,  by  C.  Ousley. 

Mannal  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
{».  Y.  State  Dept.  Forme  atkf  Martens,  Agr.  Bui.,  Wo.  ItO  {1919),  pp.  901).-^ 
This  vohime  continues  Information  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  890). 

Roral  income-tax,  A.  D.  Pabx  {New  Zeal.  Jour.  Agr.,  18  {1919),  No.  5,  pp. 
2S8-S9I5). — Some  technicalities  of  returns  of  Income,  exemptions  allowable,  and 
ntes  diargeable  are  brlefiy  analyzed,  and  a  specimen  return  fbr  dairy  farmers 
of  New  Zealand,  showing  details  of  entering  itons  of  income  and  claims  for 
special  ex^nptlons,  is  given. 

Agricnltvre  and  forestry  in  Aastria-Hongary,  1916  {Oaterr.  Statu. 
HMih.,  S6  {1916-17),  pp.  54-79).— Statistics  of  the  area  of  land  In  agricultural 
we  and  in  forests,  of  crop  areas  and  returns,  and  of  live  stock  and  bees  are 
Siven. 

Mees  and  wages  in  India  {Dept.  BftaHe.  India,  Prices  and  Wages  India, 
H  {1919),  p|i.  X+S78,  pU.  S). — Statistics  up  to  the  year  1917,  and  in  some 
ctses  up  to  1918,  are  Included  here  on  the  plan  of  the  issue  previously  noted 
(&  S.  B^  87,  p.  792). 

A&BICnLTVBAI  EDTTCATIOIT. 

BdaCfoB  of  general  science  to  agricnltnral  instruction,  K.  L.  Hatch, 
W.  0.  HuMMXL,  and  F.  R  HsjlLD  {Cfen.  ScL  Quart.,  4  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  2SS- 
^.— TMs  is  the  report  of  a  comndttee  of  the  American  Association  fbr  the  Ad- 
▼aaeeiuent  of  Agricnltnral  Teaching,  submitted  at  the  meeting  in  Baltimore, 
lii-,  en  January  1,  1919.  It  Is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  work  in  general  scl- 
**ei  In  sev^al  hundred  selected  high  sdiools  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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The  percentages  used  in  the  report  are  based  upon  complete  data  secured  in  a 
special  study  of  58  schools  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  was  found  that  83  per  cent  of  the  schools  studied  offer  general  science  in 
the  ninth  grade,  and  all  but  7  per  cent  of  this  group  confine  this  study  to  this 
grade.  One-half  of  the  remaining  7  per  cent  oflter  work  in  this  subject  both  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  other  half  in  both  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  schools  devote  one  semester  to  the  subject, 
58  per  cent  one  year,  7  per  cent  two  years,  and  1  sdiool  spreads  the  work  over 
three  years.  In  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  the  work  is  required  of  all  students^ 
and  in  an  additional  28  per  cent  it  is  required  of  all  groups  taking  scientific 
courses,  and  in  but  22  per  cent  is  it  a  wholly  free  ^ective.  In  15  per  cent  of 
the  schools  the  teaching  is  done  by  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  in  65 
per  cent  by  teachers  who  have  specialized  in  some  science  in  their  college 
course,  and  in  the  remainder  by  persons  of  no  special  scientific  preparation. 

It  is  concluded  that  general  science  has  become  pretty  firmly  established  as 
a  ninth  grade  subject,  and  is  pursued  by  the  largest  majority  of  the  student 
body  in  schools  offering  instruction  in  the  subject  Experiaice  indicates  a 
tendency  toward  daily  recitations  in  this  subject  throughout  a  period  of  one 
year.  The  chief  weaknesses  are  found  in  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  and 
the  character  of  the  subject  matter  now  presented  in  these  courses. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  teachers  of  agriculture  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  general  science  teaching,  and 
the  converse  also  is  true.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  considered  best  quali- 
fied for  this  work,  as  they  base  their  courses  upon  a  broad  scientific  training 
in  all  the  differentiated  sciences.  The  normal  schools  lack  both  in  intendty 
and  breadth  of  scientific  work  and  in  material  equipment  The  teachers^  col- 
leges and  training  departments  train  for  instruction  in  the  differentiated  sci- 
ences with  the  weight  of  emphasis  on  professional  work.  University  courses  are 
frequently  narrow  and  intensive,  and  no  adequate  machinery  exists  in  most 
of  these  institutions  for  correlation  of  the  various  sciences. 

Training  teachers  of  agricnltnret  Q.  A.  Bbickeb  {Ed.  Rev.^  S8  (1919),  No,  4, 
pp.  328SS9). — The  author  describes  the  various  shortcomin03,  as  teachers  of 
agriculture,  of  teachers  of  nature  study  in  the  grades,  agricultural  college  gradu- 
ates, science  teachers  in  high  schools*  and  practical  farmers. 

He  concludes  that  there  must  be  specific  training  for  teachers  of  agriculture, 
and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  farmer  training  and  teacher  training 
which  must  be  recognised  and  provided  for.  Furtlier,  that  there  must  be  de- 
partments in  the  agricultural  colleges,  teachers'  colleges,  and  normal  schools  In 
charge  of  specialists  of  agricultural  teaching.  These  departments  should  avail 
themselves  of  aU  courses  possible  for  them  to  use  in  the  training  of  the  various 
grades  of  agricultural  teachers  and  supervisors  of  agricultural  tasching,  and 
they  should  institute  and  offer  new  or  special  courses  needed.  A  program  of 
studies  is  briefiy  outlined.  Four  factors  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  must 
be  recognized  in  the  formulation  of  a  curriculum  in  agricultural  education  aro 
discussed,  viz,  the  technical  training,  including  its  api^cation ;  the  professional 
or  pedagogical  instruction,  including  supervised  teaching  experience  under  nor- 
mal conditions;  the  gaieral  training  (liberal  arts)  courses  that  are  more  or 
less  contributory  to  the  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  teacher ;  and  the  adminis- 
trative, including  organization  and  economic  factors. 

Survey  of  the  Beeds  in  the  field  of  vocatioiial  home  aooBomlcs  edmeMcm^ 
Z.  E.  BiQSLOW  {Fed,  Bd.  Vooat.  Bd,  BuU  S7  {1919),  pp.  £6).— This  bulletin  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  vocation  of  homemaking,  and  a  discussion  ot  its  import- 
ance as  indicated  by  the  numbers  reached  by  the  vocation  and  the  numl>ers  en- 
gaged in  it  and  in  allied  trades,  the  need  for  training  in  this  vocation,  the  voca- 
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tloDtl  advante^ieB  in  this  field  olfered  by  the  home  and  the  public  school,  groups 
to  be  reached  by  homemaUng  training,  and  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  in  the 
field  of  Tocational  home  economics  education. 

The  author  concludes  that  if  the  girls  and  women  in  this  country  are  to  be 
gifeD  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  training  which  is  needed  for  t^e  int^igent 
rearing  of  their  families  and  for  the  welfare  of  their  homes,  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Goyemment  must  coop^ate  fully  for  the  promotion  of  home  economics 
education.  Among  the  special  needs  to  which  attention  is  called  are  ther  fol^ 
lowing:  (1)  Short  unit  courses  for  the  older  groups  of  girls  and  women,  i.  e., 
bomemakers,  domestic  assistants,  liousekeepers  who  are  also  wage  earners,  and 
wage  earners  who  are  about  to  marry ;  (2)  part-time  schools  or  classes  for  the 
younger  groups  of  girls  who  are  not  in  school — girls  who  leaye  school  and  find 
^ployment  in  factories,  stores,  and  homes,  eith^  because  of  financial  stress 
or  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  what  the  school  offers,  and  of  girls  who  have 
bad  to  assume  household  duties  in  their  own  homes  through  some  misfortune 
in  their  families ;  (8)  all-day  classes  adapted  to  the  yocational  needs  of  girls  in 
tbe  school;  (4)  more  variation  in  the  content  of  the  home  economics  courses; 
(6)  courses  in  related  arts  and  sciences ;  (6)  courses  of  varying  lengths  and  in- 
tensiveness  to  meet  the  diversity  of  conditions  under  which  homemakers  carry 
on  th^r  occupation;  (7)  more  time  for  home  economics  courses  in  the  public 
schools;  (8)  more  varied  equipment  and  its  better  adaptation  to  the  aim  of  the 
course;  (9)  home  project  work;  (10)  methods  of  Instruction  which  conform  to 
the  aim  of  teaching  and  which  provide  complete  cooperation  between  the  home 
and  the  school;  (11)  more  well-trained  teachers;  (12)  supervision;  (18) 
leadership;  (14)  q^ecial  studies  in  the  field  of  home  economics,  such  as  the 
preparation  that  is  best  fitted  to  train  teadiers,  the  use  of  the  honte  project  in 
tiie  homemaking  course,  conmiunlty  surveys,  the  preparation  of  short  unit 
courses  for  the  training  of  homonakers,  methods  of  presentation  of  home  eco- 
nomics subject  matter,  the  kind  of  related  sciaices  and  art  which  should  be 
taoght  in  h<»ne  economics  courses,  equipment  for  teaching  homemaking,  the 
valae  of  the  12  nxNiths'  home  economics  teacher,  and  the  pr^)aration  and  tlie 
devtic^anent  of  correspondence  courses;  and  (15)  adequate  funds. 

Home  economics  in  the  woman's  college,  R.  Whkeleb  (Jour,  Home  Bcon^ 
11  (1919),  No,  9,  pp,  876^80).— The  author  distinguishes  three  main  types  of 
ooorses  in  home  economics,  viz,  the  technical,  the  university,  and  the  academic 
courses.  Of  ttiese,  the  academic  course  is  found  to  be  most  backward, 
doacher  OoUege,  among  the  old  academic  colleges,  has  shown  itself  a  pioneer 
in  deciding  to  Introduce  home  economics  as  an  integral  part  of  its  curriculum. 
Its  department  of  home  economics  will  base  its  course  on  the  physical  and 
biological  sdoices  and  on  economics,  and  will  apply  the  facts  and  the  methods 
of  those  sciences  to  the  problems  of  housing,  of  clothing,  and  of  nutrition. 
Just  enough  practical  work  will  be  given  to  vitalise  and  drive  home  the  apppU- 
cation  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  individual  study  of  such  problems. 

In  the  author's  opinion  "the  courses  in  the  woman's  college  will  differ 
from  that  in  the  university  as  the  latter  differs  from  the  courses  in  the  tedi- 
aical  school,  in  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  time  will  be  given  to  the  getting 
of  tedmlque  and  a  greater  to  work  in  related  and  marginal  subjects.  It  will 
ihn  first  to  enrich  the  course  of  the  graeral  student  and  only  secondarily  to 
serve  those  students  who  major  In  home  economics.  A  survey  course  will  be 
ofleied  without  prerequisites  which  will  give  the  foundations  of  home  economics 
tiiroagh  lectures,  reference  work,  and  discussi<»is ;  emphasizing  the  ftu*t  that 
the  object  of  aU  home  economics  is  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
whether  it  attacks  problems  of  international  and  nninicipal  hous^eeping,  or 
tbose  of  the  individual  or  of  the  family  group."    Without  majoring  in  home 
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economics,  any  girl  wlio  has  the  necessary  prcremililts  •f  a  year  <rf  eoUegs 
chemistry  may  take  the  first  year  of  food  study ;  one  who  has  the  foondatkm 
in  chemistry  and  economics  may  take  the  wcMrk  In  tflzttles  and  doOiing.  Tfae 
courses  on  the  house  also  may  be  isolated. 

Agricnltiiral  home  aoonomics  tBsiincUoB  for  women,  B.  R.  Bchataxiii 
{An.  800.  Rural  Argentina,  58  {1919},  ^0.  H,  fp.  ^1-40%  /!#«.  7).— Attention  is 
called  to  the  necessity  for  home  economics  instmctioii  in  Arfentina,  and  an 
accoihit  is  givoi  of  the  development  of  such  instruction  in  the  Reimblic,  con- 
sisting of  the  instruction  giyen  in  the  Ramon  Santamarina  School  of  Agri- 
cultural Home  Economics  at  Tandil,  established  in  May,  1915,  but  soqiended 
in  1918,  and  temporary  courses  of  from  one  to  two  monUis'  duration  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  A  brief  statement  of  die  faciUtieB  for  hoaie 
economics  instruction  in  other  countries  is  induded. 

The  activity  of  the  Ezperlm^rtal  Institste  of  Agrlcnltvral  Mechanics  of 
the  Faculty  of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary  of  Bnenos  Aires,  M«  Ck>RTi  {Vni^. 
Nac,  Buenos  Aires,  Rev.  Faoutt.  Agnm.  y  Vet.,  2  {1919),  No.  t,  pp.  115-127, 
flgt.  8).-~The  courses  in  fiirm  mechanics  at  the  institution  are  briefly  described. 
A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  ideal  university,  F.  P.  Mabotta  {Vn¥9.  Nac  Buenoi  Aires,  Rev.  FaciM, 
Agron.  y  Vet.,  t  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  51'^).—TtiB  is  a  discussi<m  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  faculties  of  agronomy  and  veterinary  science  in  connection 
with  universities,  and  urging  that  such  fiumlties  remain  in  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Agricnitnral  education  in  the  Repnblie  of  Argentina  {An.  800.  Barul 
Argentina,  55  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  887^64,  figs.  82).— This  is  a  review  of  the 
history  and  iH^sent  status  of  agricultural  education  and  research  in  Argentina. 

Report  of  the  commissioner  of  industrial  and  Toeatlonal  edneatioB  for 
the  biennial  period  ending  Jnne  80,  1918,  B.  R.  SmmBa  {{Bien.}  Bpk 
Commr.  Indus,  and  Vocat.  Sd.  CaU,  1918,  pp.  78). — Special  training  classes  for 
vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  are  being  maintained  at  the  Davis  Farm. 
The  normal  length  of  the  course  for  graduates  from  the  agricultural  dqiart- 
ments  of  land-grant  colleges  or  universities  niio  have  had  tsLna  experience^  and 
for  certain  selected  students  with  senior  standing  in  the  agricultural  d^EMtrt- 
ments  of  such  institutions  who  have  also  had  farm  ezperi^ice,  is  one  year.  AQ 
other  persons  are  placed  in  courses  the  length  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
director  and  teacher  of  the  class.  Twelve  university  units  of  education  or  an 
equivalent  are  prescribed  for  all  studenta  A  third  of  these  must  be  secured 
by  practice  teaching  in  farm  project  veork  and  by  a  study  of  special  methods 
appertaining  thereto. 

The  Ghico,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  and  Santa  Barbara 
State  Normal  Sdiools  are  cooperating  with  the  State  board  in  the  trainhig  of 
teachers  of  vocational  home  economics.  Of  the  285  day  high  sdiools  in  the 
State,  222  give  Instruction  in  housdiold  science,  288  in  household  art,  IGl  in 
agricultural  subjects,  and  07  in  agricultural  dub  wortL  The  develoimient  of 
part  time  instruction  in  home  economics  is  considered  surprisingly  great,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  that  classes  have  been  maintained  in  this  State. 

Vocational  education,  F.  O.  Blaib  et  al.  {Bd^  Vocat.  Ed.  IIL,  Rp^.  Bgeo. 
Off.  1918,  pp.  16). — This  report  includes  a  history  of  the  development  of  voct- 
tional  education  in  Illinois  and  a  report  on  the  vocational  education  work  frooi 
February  to  December,  1918.  Reimbursement  was  made  to  16  departments  of 
vocational  agriculture,  mostly  in  township  high  sdiools  in  rural  comnnmitiOB 
having  already  in  operation  good  courses  in  agricuHore,  and  to  7  fuIHime  or 
high  wchofA  classes  in  home  economics,  and  8  av^iing  classes  in  home  eoonoaalea 
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Vint  Mendal  npdfri  of  tbe  State  Board  for  Vocational  Bdacatlon  to  the 
ISiliiy-^igbth  General  Araonblj  (Bim.  Rpi.  State  Bd.  Vooat.  Ed.  {loioa}, 
1  {1917-18),  pp.  ii).— The  statistical  data  in  this  r^xMrt  indicate  that  6  high 
adioQls  receiTed  Fed»»l  and  State  aid  for  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture 
in  ldl7-l&  On  January  1, 1919, 11  had  such  classes  in  operation,  and  2  schools 
bad  classes  in  vocational  home  economics. 

Agricidtwal  edvcatioB  {Bien.  Rpi.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Jnetr.  JTant.,  21 
{191T-1S),  pp.  IJ9-7f).— This  is  the  report  of  the  director  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  1917-18.  Six  schools  were  approved  for 
Federal  and  State  aid  for  vocational  agriculture  and  hegan  work  on  April  1, 
1918,  with  a  total  oirollment  of  82  students.  The  most  serious  problem  facing 
tbe  woric  in  vocati<mal  agricultu^  was  to  secure  qualified  teachers.  Because 
tbe  woric  was  organized  so  late  In  the  school  year,  no  departments  of  home  eco- 
nomics were  organized  in  city  schools. 

Aaiiaal  report  of  the  State  Boa«^  for  Voeattonal  EMIacation  for  the  year 
ending  June  80«  1919  (Ann.  Rpt.  State  Bd.  Vocat.  Ed.  [Mich.h  1919,  pp. 
IS).— Under  plans  adopted  for  1917-'18,  49  schools  were  approved  for  Federal 
and  State  aid  for  1918-19,  with  an  enrollmeDt  in  agricultural  classes  of  1,199 
and  In  day  and  evening  dasses  in  home  economics  of  1,589.  During  the  year 
71  students  wera  trained  for  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics,  and  35  for 
teadiers  of  vocational  agriculture.    Statistical  tables  are  included. 

The  Mlehigan  plan  for  vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hnghes 
hm  (State  Bd.  Control  Vooat.  Ed.  {Mich.'i,  Vooat.  Ed.  Bui.  201,  2.  ed.  (1919), 
pp.  91). — This  is  an  outline  of  the  Michigan  State  plan  for  vocational  education 
fbr  1919-90.  It  is  planned  to  devote  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
teacher-training  fond  fbr  teacher  training  in  agricultural  subjects  and  20  per 
cent  in  home  economics  subjects.  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  has  been 
designated  for  teacher  training  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  the 
lOddgan  State  Normal  Ck>llege  for  home  economics.  The  teacher-training 
course  in  agriculture  is  4  years  in  length  and  consists  of  240  credit  hours,  of 
wtiiA  at  least  20  must  be  in  education.  Observation  and  practice  teaching  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics  for  teachers  in  training  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege is  provided  for  in  the  Ekist  Lansing  high  school,  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  for  practice  teaching  in  agriculture  being  6  weeks  for  each  student,  and  in 
borne  economics  2  hours  dally  4  days  of  each  weels  for  8  weeks.  The  teacher- 
trilning  courses  in  home  economics  extend  through  4  years.  Four-year  type 
courses  in  secondary  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  outlined. 

Plans  for  the  administration  of  the  Smlth-Hnghes  Act  in  the  State  of 
lOssonri  for  the  school  year  1919-20  (MUmmri  State  Bd.  Ed.,  Vocat.  Ed. 
BuL  S  (1919-20),  pp.  80).— The  State  plans  for  vocational  education  in  Missourt 
for  191^20  are  outlined.  Only  2  years'  work  in  vocational  agriculture  will  be 
offered,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  it  be  given  in  the  first  and  second 
years.  The  first  yearns  work  will  be  a  general  basic  course,  including  animal 
buabandry,  ftirm  crops,  soils,  horticulture,  and  farm  mechanics.  The  second 
year's  work  win  Include  an  intensive  study  of  any  two  of  the  following:  Farm 
crops,  soils,  animal  husbandry,  and  horticulture. 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  been  designated  for  teacher  training  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  course  in  agriculture  extends 
orer  4  years,  or  120  semester  hours,  including  48  In  agriculture,  24  in  related 
•objects,  and  18  in  education.  The  course  in  home  economics  also  covers  4  years 
or  120  semester  hours.  Four-year  teacher-training  courses  in  vocational  agri- 
cnltare  and  home  economics  and  suggested  courses  in  vocational  home  economics 
tie  outlined.    Lists  of  minimum  equii»nent,  with  prices,  for  vocational  agri- 
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coltnre,  iBrm  mechanlci,  and  bonne  eeonomlcs;  lists  of  reforenoe  books  for  die 
first  year's  work  In  agricolture  and  borne  economics;  and  tbe  text  of  tbe  State 
vocational  laws  are  indnded. 

Annual  report  on  Tocatlonal  education  and  mannal  training  for  the 
jear  ending  June  80,  1918«  W.  A.  O'Leabt  {N,  J.  Dept,  Pub,  Instr.,  Am. 
Rpt.  Vocat.  Ed,  and  Manual  Training,  1918,  pp,  81^  pit.  2). — Tbis  report  con- 
tains a  brief  review  of  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  Federal  act  for  vocational  edncation 
and  an  aceoant  of  tbe  way  in  wbicb  tbe  Federal  funds  for  1917-18  were  ex- 
pended in  New  Jersey ;  also  an  outline  of  tbe  plan  fbr  tbe  exprndituTe  of  sndi 
funds  for  1918-19  and  a  report  on  tbe  work  of  tbe  United  States  Boys*  Working 
Reserve  and  tbe  borne  gardens  division  of  tbe  Junior  Industrial  Army. 

Tbe  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  devoted  one-balf  of  bis  time  to  tbe  super- 
vision of  agriculture  and  tbe  remaining  balf  to  tbe  training  of  teacbers  of  agri- 
culture. Four  blgb  scbools  organised  agricultural  departments,  and  2  counties, 
Atlantic  and  Cape  May,  maintained  vocational  scbools  of  agriculture.  During 
tbe  year  120  persons  received  instruction  in  courses  for  training  vocational 
teacbers.  Of  these  82  were  enrolled  in  tbe  course  for  agricultural  teacbers,  and 
87  in  tbe  extension  course  for  teacbers  of  home  economics. 

Tbe  State  college  of  agriculture  has  been  designated  for  teacher  training  in 
agriculture  and  offers  a  4-year  course,  an  outline  of  wbicb  is  given.  Tbe  pro- 
fessional improvement  of  vocational  teacbers  of  agriculture  in  service  is  con- 
ducted by  a  series  of  monthly  lectures  and  conferences  at  tbe  State  agricultural 
college  under  the  direction  of  tbe  State  supervisor  of  agricultural  schools.  Tbe 
plan  for  the  professional  improvement  of  agricultural  teacbers  also  requires 
each  teacher  to  spend  one  month  every  year  in  certain  additional  work  to  be 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  A  4-year  teadier-tralning  course 
in  home  economics  has  been  organised  in  tbe  Women's  College  at  Rutgers  College. 

Statistical  tables  are  included. 

State-aided  evening  vocational  scbools  {Univ.  State  N.  T.  BuL  688  {1919), 
pp.  S7). — This  bulletin  defines  the  kinds  of  evening  vocational  scbools  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  tbe  trades  and  industries  entitled  to  eq;)ecial  State 
aid  under  tbe  education  law  relative  to  vocational  instruction  in  tbe  State  of 
New  York,  effective  August  1,  1919,  and  includes  tbe  text  of  tbis  law,  con- 
siderable material  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  State  conferences  of  vocational 
directors  and  teachers  and  of  conferences  of  the  National  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  tbe  results  of  Investigations  and  studies  made  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

For  tbe  present  it  is  provided  that  no  Federal  funds  are  to  be  distributed  for 
evening  classes  entitled  to  aid  xmder  the  State  act.  Tbe  State  schools  of  agri- 
culture at  St  Lawrence  University,  at  Alfred  University,  and  at  Morrisville 
may  offer  courses  for  tbe  training  of  teachers  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  domestic  science  or  homemaking  aM>roved  by  the  conmiissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  State  aid.  Graduates  from  such  approved  courses  may  receive  licenses 
to  teach  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  bomemaking  in  tbe  public  schools  of 
tbe  State. 

Plans  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edncation  {Okla,  State 
Bd,  Vocat.  Ed.  BuL  S  {1919^0),  pp,  55).— Tbis  bulletin  presents  tbe  i^ans  for 
vocational  education  in  Oklahoma  for  1919-20. 

It  is  proposed  to  devote  40  p^  cent  of  the  total  teacher-training  funds  for 
training  teacbers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics^  respectively.  Resident 
teacher-training  work  in  agriculture  is  provided  for  at  tbe  Oklahoma  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College.  Tbe  course  extends  over  4  years  and  con- 
sists of  120  college  semester  bours^    At  least  40  hours  of  technical  agricultore 
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win  be  reqoli^  of  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college  not  specializing  In  agri- 
mltnre.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  teachers  in  training  to  be  given 
practice  teaching  and  observation  and  methods  work  in  the  secondary  school 
of  agricultore  of  the  college  and  in  the  high  school  departments  offering  vo- 
cational agriculture.  Resident  teacher-training  work  in  home  economics  will 
be  given  by  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Oollege,  the  Unl- 
▼erslty  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  Oklahoma  Oollege  for  Women.  Itinerant  teacher 
training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  is  a  function  of  the  State 
•opervisors  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  education,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  teacher-training  institutions  definite  improvement  work  will  be  re- 
qnired  by  the  supervisor  tor  each  county  in  the  field. 

Suggested  4-year  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  are 
oatlined. 

Revised  plans  for  organisation  and  administration  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law  [In  Oregon]  (Oreg,  Bd.  Vocat.  Ed.  Bui,  2  {1919),  pp.  5i).— This 
is  a  statement  of  the  plans  for  vocational  education  in  Oregon  for  1919-20. 

Of  the  total  funds  available  for  teacher  training,  it  is  proposed  to  use  80 
per  cent  tor  training  in  agricultural  subjects  and  45  per  cent  in  home  economics 
iobjects.  The  teacher-training  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  extends  throng  four  years,  and  includes  50  per  cent  of  technical 
agricultural  subjects,  10  per  cent  educational  subjects,  20  per  cent  related 
and  alUed  subjects,  and  the  remainder  of  such  required  and  elective  sub- 
jects aa  will  make  a  well-rounded  curriculum.  Observation  and  practice 
teadilng  has  been  provided  for  in  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Corvallls 
blgh  school,  an  instructor  in  agricultural  education  from  the  college  serving 
as  critic  teacher.  The  teacher-training  course  in  home  economics  is  four  years 
in  length  and  consists  of  home  economics  subjects  85  per  cent,  related  subjects 
21  per  cent,  professional  courses  in  education  11  per  cent,  and  general  sub- 
jects 83  per  cent 

Outlines  of  a  one-year  course  in  vocational  agriculture  and  a  two-year  course 
in  vocational  home  eccmomics,  and  a  toitative  budget  are  included.  " 

Annual  report  of  the  agricultural  division  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  pnUlc  Instruction  for  school  year  1917-18,  L.  H.  Dennis  (Rpt.  8upt. 
Pub,  ln9tr,  Pemi.,  191S,  pp.  19~S6), — This  report  states  that  during  the  year 
ended  July  1,  1918,  there  were  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  28  rural  com- 
oinnity  vocational  schools,  each  operatiug  complete  agricultural,  Jiomemaking, 
and  academic  d^mrtments ;  also  19  vocational  departments  of  agriculture  and 
10  vocational  departments  of  homemaking  in  other  high  schools.  All  but  4 
of  the  vocational  departments  met  the  requirements  for  Federal  aid  in  agri- 
cultural and  home  economics  education.  The  total  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  by  the  vocational  pupils  of  agriculture  was  550,  and  6^44  animals 
were  cared  for.    The  total  approximate  value  of  products  was  $85,095. 

Sight  of  the  rural  community  vocational  schools  conducted  nii^t  schools  for 
fiurmers  with  47  meetingB  and  a  total  enrollment  of  889.  Night  schools  in 
homemaking  were  also  held  by  several  of  the  supervisors  of  homemaking. 

Plans  for  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  vocational  education  in 
Sooth  Dakota,  1919-20  and  1920-21  (Pierre,  S.  Dak,:  State  Bd.  Vocat. 
S4,  [19191,  pp.  98). — In  this  outline  of  plans  for  the  administration  and  supei^ 
vision  of  vocational  education  in  South  Dakota  fbr  the  years  1919-21,  the 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  Is  recognized 
for  teachor-training  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics,*  and  also 
tbe  University  of  South  Dakota  for  teacher-training  in  home  economics. 
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The  length  of  the  teacher-training  course  in  agrlcoltnre  will  be  4  years,  or 
216  unit  hours.  Not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  tlie  course  may  be  giyen  to 
technical  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  to  pedagogical  subjects.  The  teacher- 
training  course  in  home  economics  will  extend  over  4  years  and  consist  of  not 
less  than  120  semester  hours.  It  will  include  tedmical  subjects  embradng 
supervised  home  manag^n^t  25  per  cent  or  more,  related  sciences  and  arts 
20  per  cent  or  more,  and  pedagogical  subjects  121  per  cent  or  more. 

Provisions  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  in  agriculture  will  be  nade 
in  the  high  school  classes  of  the  State  college,  and  practice  teaching  in  hoiDe 
economics  will  be  done  in  the  Brookings  high  school  and  the  agricultural  high 
school.  A  practice  cottage  has  be^i  provided  for  sup^rised  household  maa- 
agt^ment  in  which  each  student  will  be  required  to  live  for  a  period  of  9  weeks. 
Itinerant  teacher-training  help  will  be  given  by  the  supervisor  of  home 
economics  to  teachers  in  service.  Type  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  4-year  teacher-training  courses  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  are  outlined. 

Agriculture  for  eighth  year,  M.  O.  Tex  {TaylorvUle,  lU.:  Author,  1919, 
6,  €d,f  rev.,  pp,  162,  fig.  1 ) . — ^The  author  has  aimed  to  adapt  this  volume  to  the 
use  of  any  class  in  the  eighth  year,  following  the  present  Illinois  State  course 
of  study.  The  material  is  arranged  by  months  and  deals  with  beneficial  and 
injurious  insects  and  methods  of  combating  them;  the  propagation  of  plants; 
animal  husbandry;  milk  and  its  products;  the  home  and  school;  the  water 
supply  in  school  and  homes;  air,  weather,  and  lights  and  lighting;  poultry, 
birds;  and  the  improvement  of  home  grounds. 

The  teaching  of  com  and  com  cidtare  in  elementary  a^lcnltare,  F.  T. 
Ullrich  (Bui  State.  Norm.  School,  PtatteviUe,  WU.,  17  [1919],  No.  1,  pp.  ^ 
figs.  20). — This  bulletin  includes  suggestions  on  methods  of  presentation  of  an 
elementary  study  of  corn  and  com  cultura 

A  year*s  work  in  vocational  agriculture:  Plant  prodnctton,  P.  L.  Gnn> 
BBAU  {Dept.  Ed.  La.  Bui.  10  (1919),  pp.  7P).-— This  bulletin  contains  outlines  of 
154  lessons  in  plant  culture,  soils  and  fertUisers,  and  field  crops ;  study  outlines 
tor  com,  cotton,  peanut,  and  potato  projects;  and  laboratory  exercises  in  gen- 
eral agriculture.  The  lessons  aim  merely  to  suggest  the  order  of  lessons  and 
the  subject  matter  to  be  presented  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  numeroos 
references  given. 

Laboratory  exercises  in  plant  production,  A.  W.  Blaivton,  J.  D.  Biacx- 
WXLL,  C.  L.  Davis,  and  C.  A.  Wood  (Dept.  Ed.  Tew.  Bui.  107  (1919),  pp,  AJ).— 
This  bulletin  contains  outlines  of  76  exercises  in  plant  production,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  suppl^nent  to  Bulletin  03,  A  Year's  Work  in  Plant  Pro- 
ducUon  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  482). 

Laboratory  exercises  in  animal  production,  A.  W.  Blanton,  J.  D.  Black- 
well,  and  O.  L.  Davis  (Dept.  Ed.  Tex.  Bui.  106  (1919),  pp.  26,  fig.  1).— This 
bulletin,  which  contains  HO  exercises  in  animal  production,  is  intended  as  a 
supplement  to  Bulletin  94,  A  Year's  Work  on  Animal  Production  (B.  S.  B.,  40, 
p.  492). 

Use  and  preparation  of  food,  compiled  and  edited  by  W.  WmnsoB  (Fed. 
Bd.  Vocat.  Ed.  Bui.  65  (1919),  pp.  ^(?).~This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  It  contains  a  series  of  short  unit  courses  in  the  use  and 
preparation  of  foods,  suggested  as  a  basis  for  instraction  in  day,  part-time,  and 
evening  classes  in  home  economics.  The  units,  of  from  four  to  ten  lessons  each, 
are  so  grouped  that  they  form  a  consecutive  course  whoi  used  together,  yet  each 
unit  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  used  independ^itly,  or  may  be  combined 
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wftb  one  or  more  additional  units  to  form  a  shorter  course.  Each  lesson  sug- 
gBSts  the  points  to  be  brought  oat  and  the  method  of  developing  laboratory 
work.  References  to  literature  are  Included  In  each  unit 

How  teachers  may  use  Fanners*  Bulletin  1044,  The  City  Home  Garden* 
A.  DiLLB  (C7.  8.  Depi,  Agr*,  Dept,  Ciro.  SS  (1919),  pp.  8). — Suggestions  are 
offered  on  how  teachers  may  use  Farmers'  Bulletin  1044  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  833). 

Gardeninfi^  instmctions  for  club  members  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Depi.  Ciro. 
27  (1919),  pp.  16,  figs.  11). — ^Rules  for  beginning  garden  work,  Instructions  for 
selecting  the  tenth-acre  garden  plat  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  setting  the 
plants,  cultivating  the  garden,  and  suggestions  for  making  a  hotbed  are  given 
in  this  circular. 

Boys*  agricultural  dnb  work  in  the  Southern  States,  L  W.  Hnx  and  O.  L. 
Ohakbess  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  S8  (1919),  pp.  99,  figs.  JO).— This  out- 
lines the  objects  of  and  gives  directions  for  organizing  and  conducting  boys' 
agricottural  clubs  in  the  Southern  States.  A  suggested  four-year  course  in  club 
work  is  outlined. 

Status  and  results  of  county  agent  work,  Northern  and  Western  States, 
1918,  showing  war  service  of  the  county  agent,  W.  A.  Llotd  (C7.  8.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  S7  (1919),  pp.  16,  figs.  7). — ^In  summarizing  this  report  it  is 
shown  that,  in  addition  to  special  war  activities,  a  total  of  77,868  demonstrations 
coverlDg  a  variety  of  subjects  were  attended  by  667,758  persons.  The  profit  due 
to  defflonstraticHis  on  the  demonstration  areas  alone  is  estimated  at  ^,206307. 
If,  therefore,  "  all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  agent,  his  numerous  war  ac- 
tlvitles,  and  the  Indirect  influence  of  his  work  which  can  not  be  measured  or 
expressed  in  terms  of  money  value  "  be  disregarded,  "  the  profits  to  the  farmer 
directly  accruing  from  demonstrations  personally  conducted  by  the  agents 
amounted  to  more  than  five  times  the  total  cost  of  the  work  to  the  Qovemment, 
States,  and  countieB.** 
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Florida  VntTeraitj  and  Station. — ^W.  W.  Flournoy,  of  DeFonlak  l^rlDgB, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  board  of  control  vice  J.  T.  Diamond.  8.  E.  OolUfloo, 
chemist  to  the  station  since  1911,  resigned  Mardi  1. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — A  total  of  484  students  enrolled  for  the 
8-weeks*  short  courses  given  in  January  and  February.  The  enrollment  In  the 
farmers*  short  course  was  123 ;  in  the  tractor  short  course,  225 ;  and  In  avto- 
mechanics  and  other  mechanical  subjects,  186. 

O.  O.  Cunningham  lias  resigned  to  engage  in  ftuming  after  more  than  12 
years'  service,  chiefly  In  the  cooperative  experiments  conducted  by  the  agronomy 
department  on  farms  throughout  the  State.  Herschel  Scott,  Instructor  in  soUs, 
has  resigned  to  take  up  conunerdal  work  in  California.  G.  B.  Lowrey  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Tribune  substation  vice  Ivar  Mattson,  re- 
signed. 

Bfinnesota  Station.^An  allotment  of  $100,000  has  been  made  from  the  uni- 
versity building  funds  for  the  remodeling  of  the  agricultural  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, and  agricultural  botany  buildings  at  University  Farm  during  the  sum' 
mer  of  1920,  to  provide  additional  class-room  and  laboratory  space  for  the  col- 
lege and  station.  The  construction  of  a  recitation  building  at  Alorris,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $75,000,  and  of  an  additional  cottage  at  Crookston  to  cost 
$10,000,  has  also  been  authorized. 

A  short  course  for  boy-scout  masters  will  be  held  at  the  Itasca  Park  forestry 
substation  for  two  weeks  during  August. 

May  Secrest  resigned  March  1  as  State  leader  of  home  economics  extension 
work,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Julia  O.  Newton,  formerly  assistant  State 
leader.    Adele  Koch  has  been  appointed  to  the  latter  position. 

Sam  H.  Thompson,  in  charge  of  farm  management  demonstrations  at  the 
Iowa  College,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  farm  management  be- 
ginning March  15.  Holbrook  Working,  a  graduate  student  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  beginning  September  15. 

New  Jersey  College  and  Stations.— The  Atlantic  Division  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  is  cooperating  with  the  college  in  a  short  course  for  the 
training  of  leaders  in  Red  Cross  home  service  work  from  February  25  to  April 
20.  Several  of  the  station  buildings  will  be  utilized,  and  practical  laboratory 
work  will  be  given  In  the  form  of  field  tripe  and  inspection  of  institutions  la 
the  State.  F.  G.  Helyar,  of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry,  is  to  give  a 
course  in  rural  economics  and  Mrs.  Frank  App,  of  the  extension  division,  a 
course  in  homemaking,  all  other  teachers  being  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross. 

y.  G.  Aubry,  extension  specialist  in  poultry  husbandry,  resigned  February 
1  to  engage  in  conunercial  work  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Irving  L.  Owen. 
John  P.  Helyar,  State  seed  analyst  and  associate  professor  of  botany,  resigned 
March  1  to  take  up  farming  in  Monmouth  County, 
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Conference  of  workers  in  a  given  field  has  long  been  recognized  as 
profitable  in  advancing  their  work,  and  its  advantage  is  especially  no- 
ticeable in  a  field  like  agriculture.  Such  gatherings  give  opportunity 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  for  comparing  notes  on  methods  and  results, 
and  for  developing  the  field  of  action.  In  agricultural  extension, 
where  the  character  of  the  enterprise  is  new  and  under  development, 
the  conference  of  workers  has  been  common  from  the  first  and  has 
materially  assisted  in  formulating  policy  and  methods.  The  field 
of  research  offers  no  less  opportunity  for  advantageous  consultation 
of  specialists  on  means  and  ends,  specific  lines  of  inquiry,  and  the 
relating  of  such  efforts  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers  have  for  a  number  of  years  served  as  such  a  clearing  house 
for  problems  and  for  organization  in  that- section.  These  gatherings 
bring  together  a  quite  wide  representation  of  the  workers  in  various 
branches  and  departments  of  the  field  of  agriculture.  The  associa- 
tion works  through  sections  and  special  committees,  while  its  general 
sessions  deal  with  the  more  broad  subjects  common  to  the  interest 
of  alL 

In  this  way  a  considerable  range  of  subjects  and  of  interests  are 
covered,  and  there  is  opportunity  for  consideration  by  the  specialists 
of  broad  questions  relating  to  agriculture  in  the  South,  where  various 
economic  and  other  conditions  such  as  the  boll  weevil,  eradication  of 
the  cattle  tick,  labor  situation,  and  land  values  are  resulting  in  quite 
rapid  dianges.  There  is  perhaps  no  section  of  the  country  which  is 
more  aUve  to  these  changes  and  to  the  questions  of  future  develop- 
ment than  the  region  represented  by  this  association.  Some  of  these 
matters  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  its  basic  industry. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  this  year  was  held  in  Atlanta,  Feb- 
ruary 24  to  26.  The  three  days  were  filled  with  sessions  of  the  gen- 
eral body,  the  sections  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture, 
phytopathology  and  ^(tension,  and  with  me^ings  of  special  com-* 
mittees  to  whom  duties  had  be^i  assigned.  Among  the  topics  upper- 
most wmre  organization  and  cooperation  in  the  study  of  typical  ques- 
tkm  applying  to  the  region — the  marketing  of  products,  the  storage 
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of  such  staple  crops  as  sweet  potatoes,  the  development  of  pastures 
and  grass  crops,  the  control  of  soft  pork,  and  the  importance  of 
developing  an  agricultural  program  for  the  Southern  States. 

The  presidential  address,  by  Dr.  Tait  Butler,  referred  among  other 
things  to  the  alarming  condition  of  the  personnel  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  with  many  of  the  key  men  and  their  assistants  leaving  for 
commercial  or  other  positions,  and  few  young  men  in  training  to  fill 
their  places.  This  situation  was  ascribed  to  the  low  salaries  in  the 
colleges  and  stations,  the  meager  increases  which  have  come  witli 
the  greatly  changed  scale  of  living  costs,  and  the  enlarged  demand 
for  experts  in  the  industries.  The  specialists  and  teachers  in  these 
institutions  were  recognized  as  being  absolutely  fundamental  to 
agricultural  advancement  under  the  program  entered  upon,  and  the 
present  situation  was  seen  to  endanger  the  whole  scheme.  Economy 
which  cripples  the  college  and  station  staffs  and  discourages  men 
from  preparing  for  this  field  was  felt  to  be  very  shortsighted.  The 
effects  of  a  depletion  or  lowered  grade  of  the  forces  would  be  in  evi- 
dence for  many  years,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  station  work 
which  constitutes  the  advance  guard. 

A  conmiittee  appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  which  was  prop- 
erly composed  of  persons  not  connected  with  these  institutions,  took 
very  strong  ground  in  urging  that  the  matter  should  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  at  all  the  institutions,  that  a  propaganda  be 
carried  on  to  acquaint  the  public  and  its  representatives  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  secure  reasonable. increases  in  salaries  which  would  retain  men  of 
demonstrated  ability.  The  committee  was  continued  with  power  to 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  association  in  working  toward  this 
end  by  all  proper  means,  and  was  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

One  of  the  notable  topics  of  the  convention,  because  of  tis  far- 
reaching  importance  and  tlie  breadth  of  the  discussH>n,  was  that  of 
an  agricultural  program  for  the  southern  Statea  In  introducing  the 
subject  President  Morgan,  of  Tennessee,  made  a  forceful  plea  for  a 
studied  program  for  agriculture  in  the  Southeast.  Sudi  a  program 
is  made  more  necessary  by  the  changed  agricultural  status  of  that 
section  in  the  past  few  years.  Plans  to  more  adequately  meet  this 
changed  situation  need  to  be  worked  out,  with  greater  attention  to 
cropping  systems  related  to  animal  production,  soil  building,  asd 
types  of  agriculture  which  will  more  adequately  employ  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  section,  especially  ihe  growing  season.  It  was 
urged  that  the  whole  question  of  the  effect  of  dimate,  health,  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  social  and  economic  conditions  on  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  localities  be  taken  up  for  systematic  study ;  and 
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H  was  saggested  that  a  committee  might  aid  in  formulating  plana 
for  such  a  many  sided  investigation  and  open  the  way  for  carrying 
it  forward. 

Discussing  this  sobject,  Director  Kilgore  emphasized  the  soil  surrey 
18  essential  to  Uie  formulation  of  a  permanent  program,  and  strongly 
orged  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  balance  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
A  point  has  been  reached  where  this  is  feasible,  but  the  trusteeship 
of  the  land  is  not  yet  adequately  felt  Kef  erring  to  the  question  of 
timber  supply,  concern  was  expressed  over  the  rate  at  which  the  forest 
lands  are  being  depleted,  and  a  strong  plea  was  made  for  an  en- 
lightened and  aggressive  forest  policy.  It  was  felt  that  such  agricul- 
taral  organizations  should  get  behind  a  program  of  reforestation  and 
eontrol  of  forest  devastation.  A  large  part  of  the  timber  in  the  South 
is  on  farms,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  farm  crop  even  though  it 
requires  many  years  to  produce  it.  Hence  forestry  should  now  con- 
stitute one  of  the  main  features  of  an  agricultural  program  of  the 
SontiL 

Prof.  J.  F.  Duggar  likewise  emphasized  the  great  importance  of 
ID  aggressive  State  forest  policy  to  promote  conservation  and  re- 
forestation. In  relation  to  the  cropping  systems  he  insisted  that 
permuient  agriculture  should  look  to  the  growth  of  legumes,  of  which 
a  long  list  are  adapted,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance 
between  different  kinds  of  crops,  with  phosphorus  and  to  some  extent 
lime  supplied  where  indicated.  The  control  of  water  on  hillsides  was 
pronounced  a  very  large  problem,  and  it  was  predicted  that  in  the  near 
future  the  imterraced  field  would  predominate  with  provision  for 
effective  water  control. 

Prof.  Duggar  stressed  the  rural  life  factors  in  connection  with 
agricultural  development — the  making  of  country  life  more  attractive 
and  satisfying  from  the  standpoint  of  communication,  education, 
social  and  religious  opportunities,  and  recreation.  Most  of  these  things 
center  in  more  adequate  returns  for  products  representing  such  large 
factors  of  labor  and  risk,  and  this  gives  prominence  to  cooperative 
marketing  as  the  most  promising  means  of  attaining  that  end.  It 
was  tiiought  the  people  could  be  more  successfully  brought  together 
and  organized  around  the  dollar  than  around  any  other  center,  and 
hence  that  organizations  for  marketing  might  be  readily  expanded 
to  include  various  social  and  other  ends.  To  give  better  opportunity 
f<v  the  rural  people  to  express  themselves,  it  was  thought  that  a 
smalW  political  unit  than  the  county  would  often  be  of  advantage 
and  enable  taking  up  many  local  questions  of  importance. 

The  relation  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
to  the  development  of  agriculture,  marketing,  transportation  of  prod- 
Qcta,  etc,  was  discussed  by  others. 

The  grass  situation  of  the  coastal  plain  section  was  reviewed  by 
Prot  J.  R.  Fain  on  the  basis  of  quite  extensive  experiments,  and 
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was  further  discudsed  by  others.  This  b  one  of  the  vital  questions 
over  a  wide  area,  and  affords  much  opportunity  for  experimental 
work.  It  appears  that  the  need  of  such  study  is  felt  in  a  general 
way,  but  has  not  been  given  public  expression,  so  that  only  meagre 
funds  have  been  provided  for  it.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  live  stock  industry,  which  in  turn  is  closely  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  fertility  and  the  maintenance  of  permanent 
agriculture. 

As  in  the  past,  the  organization  of  investigation  so  as  to  promote 
cooperation,  coordination  and  correlation,  and  direct  attention  to 
problems  of  outstanding  importance,  occupied  a  prominent  place 
in  the  program.  The  subject  was  much  in  evidence  in  meetings  of 
the  sections  and  in  plans  presented  before  the  whole  body,  and 
shows  how  largely  the  association  is  committed  to  the  idea.  It  has 
promoted  the  spirit  and  gone  a  long  way  toward  affording  the 
necessary  opportunity  for  such  concerted  or  related  action. 

The  agronomy  committee  on  coordinating  investigation  in  the 
South  presented  a  constructive  report  which  offered  a  series  of  quite 
definite  recommendations  bearing  especially  on  lines  of  work  and 
methods.  Although  changes  in  old  projects  may  not  always  be 
feasible,  it  was  urged  that  the  coordination  of  new  projects  is  highly 
desirable.  A  report  from  a  similar  committee  on  coordinating  inves- 
tigation in  animal  husbandry  detailed  cooperative  experiments  in- 
augurated at  several  stations  on  velvet  bean  meal  for  dairy  cows, 
and  studies  in  some  half  dozen  States  on  soft  pork;  while  a  special 
committee  on  the  soft  pork  problem  presented  a  report  with 
numerous  suggestions  for  attack,  and  for  standardizing  methods  and 
the  measurement  of  results,  to  enable  more  ready  comparison. 

It  appears  that  experim^its  in  this  latter  field  have  consisted 
mainly  of  comparisons  of  different  combinations  of  feeds  in  overcom- 
ing the  effects  of  peanut  feeding,  given  in  a  final  or  hardening 
period.  Little  has  been  done  toward  minimizing  or  coimteracting 
the  undesirable  effect  of  peanuts  during  the  period  of  growth  and 
fattening,  and  only  to  a  quite  limited  extent  has  the  subject  been 
approached  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  trouble  and  the  nutritive  defects  or  the  physiological  action  to 
which  the  resulting  product  is  due  has  received  but  little  attention. 
The  case  is  similar  in  this  respect  to  that  of  cottonseed  meal  poison- 
ing, so  long  the  subject  of  experiments  of  the  cut-and-try  type.  The 
results,  therefore,  are  largely  empirical  and  do  not  advance  the  sub- 
ject as  rapidly  as  its  importance  demands.  It  is  a  difficult  question 
and  undoubtedly  calls  for  all  the  skill  and  guidance  which  physiology 
and  the  science  of  nutrition  may  be  able  to  suggest,  along  with  the 
results  of  well-controlled  practical  feeding  trials.    Eventually  sug- 
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gestioDS  should  be  made  which  will  ei^ble  mftss  experiments  to  oon- 
tribtite  more  largely  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Organization  of  Investigation  in  Agriculture, 
the  writer  dealt  with  the  systematizing  of  work  within  the  individual 
stations  as  well  as  combinations  between  them  to  promote  their 
studies.  This  is  one  of  the  livest  subjects  connected  with  research 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  likely  to  be  far  reaching  in  its  effect  on 
the  organization  of  station  work  and  the  relations  of  the  working 
force. 

The  organization  of  investigation  logically  begins  with  the  indi- 
Tidoal  station.  The  war  led  to  a  review  of  station  projects  and  the 
stressing  of  certain  ones  of  special  importance.  In  a  number  of  cases 
this  has  had  a  permanent  effect  and  resulted  in  quite  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  entire  station  program.  Systematic  attempts  have 
been  started  at  several  staticms  to  develop  a  program  of  work  which 
would  be  not  only  more  live,  but  more  definitely  adapted  to  the 
special  problems  and  needs  of  their  localities. 

At  one  station,  for  example,  a  committee  on  projects  was  appointed 
to  review  the  whole  list,  ascertain  the  status  of  each  undertaking, 
the  time  it  had  been  going,  its  relative  importance,  the  progress  it 
was  making,  its  prospects,  and  the  further  work  necessary  for  its 
completion.  Working  under  Uie  supervision  of  the  director,  this 
committee  made  a  catalogue  showing  for  each  project,  its.  relation  to 
other  work  of  the  station,  its  adequacy,  the  future  plans  of  the  leader, 
and  the  publications  issued  upon  it  In  each  case  the  leader  met 
with  the  committee  and  discussed  his  projects,  explaining  their  im- 
portance and  in  the  end  recommending  what  ones  should  be  continued 
and  what  ones  might  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  feasible. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  review  is  apparent  Each  project  stood 
on  its  own  merits.  It  was  given  searching  examination  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  leaders'  coworkers.  Some  lines  which  had  been  drifting  but 
had  been  consuming  funds  were  detected  and  their  future  decided. 
In  this  way  a  conservative  and  safe  means  was  provided  of  sifting 
out  the  less  active  or  important  lines  as  so<m  as  practicable,  and  a 
basis  fumidied  for  a  live  active  project  list  It  fumi^ed  the  best 
poedble  means  for  establishing  cooperation  and  coordination  within 
and  without  the  station. 

At  another  station  a  research  committee  was  organized  to  revise 
the  project  list  in  much  the  manner  referred  to  above,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  ccmstruot  a  prc^ram  of  station  work  designed  to  cover  mat- 
ters of  prime  importance  and  less  dependent  on  chance  or  special 
preference.  To  this  end  the  heads  of  departments,  extension  special- 
iflto  and  county  agents  in  the  State  are  engaged  in  canvassing  the 
needs  fm*  investigation,  and  when  brought  together  these  will  be 
166120*— 20 2 
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weighed  and  incorporated  in  a  comprehensive  constructive  program  of 
tovestigation.  It  will  show  the  ground  to  be  covered  and  will  thus 
serve  to  give  direction  to  the  station's  efforts  even  though  it  is  not 
practicable  to  cover  the  entire  field  at  present.  Other  stations  have 
taken  similar  steps,  and  there  is  much  evidence  that  a  general  re- 
vision would  be  profitable  and  would  help  the  stations  at  this  time  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  deficient  revenues. 

Most  stations  have  too  many  projects.  These  are  to  some  extent 
accumulations,  and  they  represent  a  desire  of  individual  workers  to 
have  a  considerable  list  of  undertakings.  To  this  extent  they  em- 
body a  false  idea,  an  ambition  not  in  accord  with  the  present  views 
of  investigation.  It  is  desiraUe  to  encourage  narrowing  the  scope 
in  many  cases,  and  organizing  the  work  i^  that  it  will  be  more  defi- 
nitely centered  in  specific  questions  of  limited  range.  The  very  fact 
that  stations  have  as  many  as  thirty,  forty,  and  even  a  hundred  proj- 
ects shows  how  widely  their  efforts  are  being  scattered,  how  far  they 
fail  of  concentration. 

The  specialist  with  only  two  or  three  projects  may  accomplish 
far  more  for  his  own  reputation  and  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
practical  agriculture  than  one  who  is  attempting  to  carry  a  dozen  or 
twenty,  as  some  unfortunately  are.  It  may  be  an  aid  to  a  man  with 
a  long  list  of  projects  to  have  this  list  reviewed  by  others  in  a  sym- 
pathetic but  critical  manner,  and  account  of  stock  taken.  It  helps 
him  to  discard  or  conclude  those  he  may  have  been  doubtful  about 
and  to  direct  his  efforts  along  more  constructive  channels. 

Such  a  scrutiny  provides  not  only  against  a  scattering  of  effort  but 
against  superficial,  intermittent  work.  It  may  even  affect  the  compo- 
sition of  the  station  staff.  Station  staffs  have  been  made  up  in  the 
past  largely  on  the  basis  .of  departments  instead  of  problems.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear;  stations  have  oft^i  had  to  make  the  best  of 
the  material  at  hand.  But  with  a  larger  number  of  persons  now 
assigned  primarily  to  research,  the  special  needs  of  the  station  and 
the  lines  it  plans  to  study  may  well  figure  in  the  search  for  a  worker 
and  the  assignment  of  his  duties.  In  other  words,  men  may  be  sought 
to  do  definite  things.  Too  oft^i  in  the  past  a  botanist  or  a  chemist  or 
an  animal  husbandman  has  be^i  brou^t  into  the  staff  because  tbm^ 
was  a  vacancy  and  then  asked  to  outline  some  projects,  and  possibly 
told  that  as  he  was  to  be  paid  partly  from  the  Adams  fund  he  must 
get  one  or  two  lines  that  would  fit  that  fund.  More  rarely,  p«4iaps,  is 
he  advised  of  the  station's  program  and  invited  to  take  hold  of  some 
phases  of  problems  related  to  it,  to  occupy  at  least  a  part  of  his  time. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  every  year  that  station  work  should  in  large 
measure  be  organized  around  problems.  This  naturally  brings  into 
prominence  the  relations  of  the  various  departments  to  these  prob- 
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lems.  Broad  quesdcms  will  often  involve  cooperation  or  a  division 
of  the  inquiry  between  departments.  This  may  mean  either  a  close 
working  togc^er,  or  an  approach  from  different  standpoints,  or  the 
taking  up  of  separate  but  essential  aspects  of  the  question.  It  may 
e?ea  involve  (me  department  working  for  another  or  under  its  direc- 
ti<m  for  the  time  being. 

Such  organization  will  take  account  of  the  personnel.  Some  men 
are  more  resourceful  in  planning  and  conducting  investigation  than 
others.  There  are  some  who  are  natural  leaders,  and  others  who  do 
their  best  work  in  association.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director  to 
determiiM  this,  and  to  use  his  force  and  facilities  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  It  is  one  of  his  functions  to  study  the  workers  and  their 
work,  to  determine  whether  the  latter  is  progressing  as  it  should, 
to  ascertain  its  needs  if  there  are  weak  points,  and  to  provide  help 
from  another  department  where  it  is  required.  He  should  form  a 
judgment  of  the  members  of  his  staff  and  until  he  has  there  is  little 
warrant  for  authorizing  large  undertakings.  We  ought  to  avoid  ex- 
pmmenting  with  men  as  far  as  possible. 

A  man's  inherent  right  to  work  independently  depends  first  on  his 
ability  and  his  particular  problems,  and  second  on  the  requirements 
of  the  station  program.  Such  right  may  never  mean  freedom  from 
supervision  or  direction.  This  does  not  imply  any  narrow  view,  the 
sacrificing  of  ambition,  or  the  subordination  of  individuality,  but  it 
implies  loyalty  to  a  cause  and  to  an  organization.  It  merely  recog- 
nizes what  has  long  been  clear  and  freely  admitted,  that  many  of  the 
indicate  problems  in  agriculture  are  larger  than  any  individual,  and 
that  their  solution  as  completely  and  as  rapidly  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible is  something  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of  these  in- 
stitutions. The  fact  that  the  director  and  his  staff  constitute  the  ex- 
perimwit  station,  and  that  they  themselves  in  very  large  measure 
initiate  its  working  program,  makes  the  statibn  a  singularly  demo* 
cratic  institution  in  which  Idss  of  individuality  need  rarely  be 
feared.   Merit  will  tend  to  attain  its  proper  level. 

A  natural  effect  of  organization  of  work  may  ultimately  be  felt  in 
the  type  of  problems  attacked.  There  will,  of  course,  be  many  proj- 
ects which  aim  at  the  settlement  of  some  single  fact  or  principle,  or 
i^te  to  some  local  question ;  but  more  and  more  the  type  of  problems 
to  be  studied  are  those  relating  to  broad,  fundamental  subjects  of 
permanent  character  and  having  wide  application.  They  bear  ulti- 
mately on  the  formulation  of  good  agricultural  practice  or  policy, 
such  as  President  Morgan  and  others  discussed  at  this  meeting. 
While  they  will  be  resolved  into  parts  for  study,  the  central  purpose 
win  inevitably  call  for  relating  the  work  of  different  departments 
to  one  another  and  suggest  cooperation  both  in  attack  and  in  inter- 
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pretation.  General  principles,  broad  underlying  facts,  and  the 
understanding  of  their  limitations  and  controlling  factors,  have  a 
far  more  enduring  value  than  results  which  relate  only  to  minor 
questions  or  deal  primarily  with  local  aspects  or  conditions. 

When  the  work  of  a  station  has  been  well  organized,  when  each 
house  has  been  set  in  order,  the  way  is  more  clear  for  arranging 
for  effective  cooperation  or  coordination  between  stations.  This 
should  not  be  on  too  extensive  a  scale  at  the  outset,  and  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  complications  and  cumbersome  machinery.  A 
small  number  of  undertakings  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  a  section  into 
cooperation.  A  few  things  well  and  ^tisfactorily  done  are  more 
important  than  many  less  effective  ventures.  It  is  by  success  in  co- 
operative effort  that  the  plan  will  win  friends  and  conviction,  and 
will  grow  by  its  own  force  if  the  means  are  provided. 

For  most  of  the  experiment  stations  the  organization  of  their 
work  with  reference  to  what  others  are  doing  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  preference  alone,  but  in  a  great  measure  is  impressed  upon  them 
by  present  conditions.  Insufficient  fimds  make  such  action  neces- 
sary if  the  stations  are  to  cover  the  field  and  render  the  service  ex- 
pected of  them.  Individual  workers  and  separate  stations  have  their 
limitations;  hence  the  attempt  to  combine  their  labors  and  their 
forces  is  a  logical  step.  It  should  be  realized  that  joint  effort  is  a 
means  of  making  the  work  of  each  station  and  of  individual  worker 
more  effective. 

The  American  stations  comprise  a  Efystem  having  a  common  pur- 
pose as  well  as  local  responsibilities,  and  confronted  with  many 
problems  common  to  regions  extending  far  beyond  State  boundaries. 
The  stations  do  not  exist  merely  to  themselves  or  for  their  States. 
They  have  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  range  of  interest  which  are 
not  confined  to  the  local  aspects  of  problems.  They  are  inter- 
dependent. They  can  econc^nize  their  time  and  funds  and  make 
their  efforts  more  productive  of  sound  conclusions  by  so  rdating 
their  work  as  to  cover  certain  problems  quite  completely,  make  the 
attack  more  concentrated,  and  the  results  more  readily  comparable 
or  more  intelligently  harmonized. 

Cooperation  may  lead  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  problem — ^what  it  really  involves,  what  features  or  branches 
of  science  are  included  in  its  manifestations,  and  hence  the  means  of 
approaching  it,  instead  of  viewing  it  from  a  one-sided,  individualistic 
standpoint  or  in  the  practical  form  in  which  it  comes  up  to  the 
station.  One  great  need  is  a  more  careful  definition  of  problems. 
In  agriculture  they  are  unusually  complex  and  the  factors  they 
embrace  are  often  quite  obscure.  We  are  apt  to  see  these  problems 
in   their   composite    character,    as    involved    practical    questions^ 
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rather  than  in  their  fundamental  aspects.  Attempts  to  solve  them 
in  such  form  lead  to  results  which  do  not  go  far  beyond  the 
empirical. 

Cooperation  logically  begins  with  the  outlining  of  the  problem  and 
the  making  of  the  plan.  It  is  here  that  a  conference  of  minds  con- 
tributing a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  variety  of  views  is  of  great 
advantage.  Out  of  the  exchange  of  ideas  the  real  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  should  be  clarified,  and  carefully  digested  and  effective 
plans  for  study  evolved.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  conferences  in 
organizing  problems  and  getting  work  started  under  them.  Coopera- 
tion must  be  a  denaocratic  effort;  a  centralized,  made-to-order  plan  to 
be  followed  rigidly  by  those  who  participate  starts  off  wrong.  The 
plans  may  be  as  simple  and  elastic  as  the  subject  will  permit,  leaving 
as  much  latitude  as  possible  to  individual  initiative,  preference  and 
ingenuity.  But  while  the  effort  should  be  largely  informal,  it  should 
not  be  without  coherence  and  follow-up  or  it  will  disintegrate  into 
unrelated,  independent  activity. 

The  cooperative  idea  is  making  rapid  progress  and  the  agencies  for 
promoting  it  are  steadily  increasing  in  nmnber  and  in  activity.  The 
most  important  thing  at  the  present  time  is  to  recognize  the  advantage 
and  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  next  is  to  provide  the 
opportunity  and  means  for  it.  There  needs  to  be  a  wider  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  and  where,  such  as  the  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers  among  others  have  attempted  to  provide,  and  there  should 
be  attempt  to  bring  together  those  engaged  in  common  undertakings. 
It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  there  is  less  and  less  to  be  feared 
from  unworthy  competition  as  a  result  of  exchange  of  ideas,  and  more 
and  more  to  be  gained  from  combined  and  coordinated  effort 
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Yearbook  of  chemistry,  edited  by  R.  Mem  {Jahrb.  Chem,,  24  U9U),  py. 
XI +478). — ^This  is  the  1014  edition  of  tlie  yearbook  of  pure  and  applied  cbem- 
Istry  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  801).  In  general  the  subjects  and 
editors  of  the  different  sections  are  the  same  as  In  the  1913  edition. 

Yearly  report  in  regard  to  progress  in  animal  chemistry,  edited  by  R. 
Andreasch  and  K.  Spibo  {Jahresber,  Tier-Chem.,  44  (1914),  PP-  1296), —This  to 
the  yearbook  for  1914  of  abstracts  of  the  literature  of  the  year  on  physiological 
pathological,  and  Immunochemlstry  and  pharmacology  in  continnatioii  of  pre- 
vious work  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  311). 

Handbook  of  organic  chemistry,  edited  by  B.  Pbaqeb  and  P.  Jaoobson 
(Beilateins  Handbuch  der  Organischen  Chemie.  Berlin:  Juliug  Springer,  191S, 
4.  ed„  vol,  /,  pp.  XXXV-\~98S).—Th\s  is  the  first  volume  of  the  fburtti  edition  of 
this  well-known  handbook  of  organic  chemistry  published  by  the  Deatsdm 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft.  This  edition,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  is  to 
consist  of  an  entire  revision  of  the  work  of  previous  editions,  with  the  elimiDa- 
tlon  of  literature  references  that  have  become  valueless  and  the  introduction  of 
material  appearing  since  the  last  supplement  to  the  previous  edition  up. to  and 
including  1910.  This  first  volume  deals  with  acyclic  compounds,  and  the  re- 
maining three  volumes  are  to  cover  the  subjects  of  Isocyclic  compounds,  hetero- 
cyclic compounds,  and  misc^laneous  compounds  not  classified  under  tlie  above 
headings. 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  unsaturated  fatty  acids  and  lipoids  on 
amylolytic  and  hemolytic  phenomena,  P.  Stocks  {Jour.  Path,  and  Bad,,  2S 
(1919),  No,  1,  pp,  1-14), — Observations  on  the  retarding  action  of  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  and  lipoids,  the  digestion  of  starch  by  diastase,  and  the  influence  of 
various  substances  on  the  hemolyzing  power  of  oleates  and  saponin  are  re- 
ported, from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

Sodium  oleate  and  other  oleates  inhibit  the  action  of  diastase  on  starch  and 
also  the  diastatic  activity  of  normal  blood  serum,  the  inhibiting  action  exhibit- 
ing the  quantitative  character  of  a  loose  chemical  comblnaton  between  tdeate 
and  diastase.  Pure  fats  and  other  substances  were  not  found  to  inhibit  dias- 
tase, and  inactive  human  serum  showed  no  antldlastatic  power.  The  inhibit- 
ing action  of  oleates  on  the  diastase-starch  reaction  is  thought  to  afford  a  sim- 
ple method  of  detecting  and  estimating  oleates  in  a  solution. 

Oleates  in  sublytic  concentration  have  the  property  of  combining  with  waiiied 
red  blood  corpuscles  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  complete  removed 
from  a  solution  by  separating  the  corpuscles  with  a  centrifuge.  The  oleates 
can  be  completely  removed  from  the  oleate-corpuscle  complex  by  hemolysing 
the  cells  with  distilled  water,  the  oleates  being  then  found  in  solution.  The 
affinity  of  red  corpuscles  for  oleates  is  more  powerful  than  the  affinity  between 
diastase  and  oleates,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  oleates  can  be  removed  from 
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the  dlMtafle-oleate  oompleK  by  tlie  agoicj  of  corpiMCles,  learins  the  diastase 
OBcliaiiged. 

Saponin  in  snblytic  Goncefttratkm  also  enters  into  combination  with  washed 
red  blood  corpnsdes.  The  hemolytic  power  of  saponin  is  inhibited  by  choles- 
terln,  which  combines  chemically  with  it  The  cholesterin-saponin  reaction  is 
isfsested  as  a  method  of  estimating  diolesterin  in  blood  semm  or  body  fluids 
eontaining  cholesterin  associated  with  oth«r  lipoids. 

Okra  seed  oU«  Q.  S.  Jamixsov  and  W.  F.  Bauohicaf  (Jow.  Amer.  Chem, 
8oe^  42  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  166-170). —Seed  of  okra  {Ahekno9chu9  esoulentnt) 
obtained  from  Avery  Island,  La.,  yielded  on  expression  15.6  per  cent  of  oil 
of  a  pleasing  greenish-yeUow  color  and  a  slight  but  fragrant  odor.  The  press 
ctke  contained  5.88  per  cent  of  oil.  The  oil  gave  the  following  constants: 
lodin  number  (Hanus)  95.2,  saponification  number  195.2,  Polenske  number 
(123,  Beicbert-M^asl  number  0.26,  acetyl  value  21.4,  add  value  1.42,  and  refrac- 
ti?e  index  at  25**  1.4702.  The  oil  contained  0.87  per  cent  of  unsaponiflable  mat- 
ter, and  glycerids  of  fatty  acids  as  fallows:  Palmitic  add  27.23  per  cent, 
stearic  add  2.75,  arachidic  acid  0.06,  oleic  add  43.74,  and  linolic  acid  26.62  per 
cent    The  oil  reacted  to  the  Halphen  color  test. 

The  composition  of  Hubbard  squash  seed  oil,  W.  F.  Baughman  and  Q.  S. 
Jakubson  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oo^  42  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  152-157). — Data  are  re- 
ported from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
composition  of  the  exinressed  oil  of  Hubbard  squash  seed  {Cucurbita  maxima). 

The  crude  oil  is  said  to  have  a  yellow  color  in  thin  layers  and  a  brownish 
red  color  in  layers  of  moderate  thickness,  while  the  refined  oil  is  yellow  with  a 
red  tinge.  Both  oils  have  a  Mand,  fatty  taste  and  a  fatty  odor.  The  physical 
constants  of  the  crude  oil  are  as  follows:  Spedfic  gravity  25^/25*  0.9179,  re- 
fractive index  25"*  1.4714,  iodin  number  (Hanus)  121,  saponification  number 
191.5,  Rdchert-Meissl  number  0.87,  Polenske  number  0.39,  acetyl  value  27.8,  and 
add  value  0.5.  The  oil  contained  1.06  per  cent  of  unsaponifiable  matter,  0.83 
per  cent  of  soluble  acids,  and  94.66  per  cent  of  insoluble  acids.  The  composition 
of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  refined  oil  calculated  as  glycerids  was  as  folI6ws: 
Palmitic  add  18  per  cent,  stearic  add  6,  arachidic  acid  about  0.04,  oleic  acid  87, 
and  linolic  add  44  per  cent 

The  crystallosrai^hj  of  mdesitoset  E.  T.  Wheist  {Jour.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc^ 
42  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  125^128,  figs,  2).— The  author  describes  the  optical  proih 
erties  of  crystals  of  melesitose,  and  indicates  a  method  of  examination  of  the 
Cfystals  which  develop  in  honeys. 

The  occmTeuee  of  meleadtose  in  tiouey,  O.  S.  Hunaoif  and  S.  F.  Sheswood 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  42  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  116-125). — Melezitose,  previously 
found  by  the  authors  to  be  present  in  large  amounts  in  a  manna  from  the 
Douglas  fir  of  BriUsh  Columbia  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  802),  has  been  identified  in  a 
si]]H>le  of  crystallized  honey  from  Port  Royal,  Pa.,  and  in  two  samples  of  honey 
from  Maryland. 

The  origin  of  these  three  lots  of  honey  was  traced  by  E.  T.  Wherry  to  a  sweet 
fluid  deposited  on  the  young  twigs  of  the  Virginia  pine  {PinuM  virginiana)  by 
a  soft  scale  insect  {Toumeyella  parvioome  (?)),  or  at  other  times  by  an 
aphid  {LaehmuM  phieti),  and  collected  and  stored  away  by  the  bees.  The  fluid 
itsdf  was  found  to  contain  melezitos^,  thus  indicating  that  the  bees  do  not 
synthesize  it  The  artide  contains  a  report  by  J.  Kolinslcy  on  the  Identity  of 
tlte  scale  ii^ect  found  on  scrub  pines,  on  the  way  such  insects  produce  honey- 
dew,  and  on  the  possibility  of  preventing  melesitose. 

Analytical  data  submitted  by  the  authors  on  honey  containing  melezitose 
indicate  that  when  a  h<mey  is  found  on  analysis  to  show  a  large  increase  in 
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redndns  ragan  by  add  lirreralon«  but  a  tmatter  inerease  by  lBT6rtase  liydroij- 
sis,  the  presence  of  melesltose  should  be  saspected.  In  such  a  case  ^e  melMl- 
tose  may  be  crystallised  by  fermenting  away  the  other  sugar  wl^  baker's  yeast 
Honey  which  contains  as  modi  as  20  per  cent  of  melesltoae  readily  deposits 
crystals  of  this  sogar. 

Methyl  and  ethyl  ammoaiiim  mevenrlo  iodids:  Their  prepamtkm«  crjs- 
tallography,  and  optical  properties,  G.  S.  Jam nson  and  E.  T.  Whoit  (Josr. 
Amer.  Chem.  8oe.,  4t  il9t0).  No.  1,  pp.  18$^H5,  fio^-  S). 

The  flxatiOB  of  nitrogen  In  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  add  by  means  of  tiM 
electric  arc,  B.  Bbihbb  and  A.  BAiaruss  {Helvetica  CMm.  Acta,  $  (1919),  Ne.  i, 
pp.  663^-666). —AttentUm  Is  called  to  a  possible  method  for  the  fixation  of  nltrt> 
gen  In  the  form  of  hydrocyanic  add  and  ammonia  by  means  of  the  action  of  ta 
electric  arc  upon  a  mixture  of  methane  and  nitrogen.  The  greatest  yidd  of 
HON  was  obtained  when  1  volume  of  methane  and  5  of  nitrogen  wen  emplojred 
at  a  gaseous  pressure  of  100  mm«  mercury  and  a  potential  difference  of  505  Tolts. 

Study  of  the  catalytic  oxidation  of  ammonia,  P.  Pascal  and  B.  I^dcab- 
vitstx  (Bui.  8oc.  Chim.  Prance,  4.  9er.,  95  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  489-507,  Hge.  11).— 
A  study  is  reported  of  the  influence  upon  the  catalytic  oxidation  of  am- 
monia of  various  factors  such  as  the  form  of  the  catalyst,  the  temperature  of 
the  reaction,  the  duration  of  contact,  and  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  mix- 
tures employed. 

Balls  of  crumpled  platinum  foil  proved  superior  to  otlier  forms  of  platinum 
as  a  catalyst,  the  yldd  not  failing  below  95  per  cent  within  a  temperature  range 
of  about  100*.  The  optimum  temperature,  about  650"*  C,  was  about  100*  be- 
low the  general  optimum  of  the  other  catalysers.  The  best  mixture  of  gases 
proved  to  be  one  containing  25  per  cent  of  oxygoL  In  most  cases  the  am- 
monia not  transformed  Into  oxlds  of  nitrogen  was  lost  as  nitrogen. 

An  electrolytic  hydrogen  generator  for  the  laboratory,  L.  D.  Wiluamb 
(Jour.  80c.  Chem.  Indue.,  38  (1919),  No.  17,  pp.  S55T,  956T,  fig.  1).— The  gwi- 
erator  described  is  a  small-scale  cell  suitable  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  or- 
dinary Klpp  generator.  The  cdl  consists  of  a  filter  flask  of  250  cc.  capadty, 
fitted  with  a  cork  carrying  a  straight  tube  80  cm.  long  and  as  large  as  the 
diameter  of  the  cork  will  allow.  This  tube  contains  the  anode,  which  Is  a 
strip  of  lead  25  cm.  long,  the  lower  end  as  wide  as  possible^  and  the  ronaloder 
about  1  cm.  wide.  The  uiH[)er  end  is  soldered  to  a  copper  lead  which  supports 
the  electrode  so  that  the  lower  end  Is  1  cm.  above  the  bottom  of  the 'tube.  The 
cathode  consists  of  a  strip  of  lead  foil  thin  enouf^  to  pass  between  the  cork 
and  the  neck  of  the  flask  without  causing  any  leakage,  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  bottom  of  the  anode  tube.  The  electrolyte  consists  of  20  p^  cent  sulphuric 
add,  which  should  nearly  fill  the  fladc  when  the  exit  Is  open. 

It  is  stated  that  in  use  this  cell  will  produce  7  cc  of  hydrog^i  per  amp§re 
per  minute.  As  an  ideal  plant  for  a  small  laboratory  the  author  recommends 
10  cdls  run  normally  at  1  ampere,  a  variable  resistance  to  handle  up  to  S 
amperes,  an  ammeter,  and  purifying  apparatus. 

A  device  for  centrif ugaliaation  at  low  temperatures,  W.  H.  Wklkeb  (Jew. 
Lab.  and  Clin.  Med.,  5  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  125,  196,  figs.  2).— The  device  consists 
of  brass  supports  built  to  hold  100-cc  metal  tubes  and  to  fit  snugly  Inside 
500-cc  centrifuge  cups.  The  supports  should  be  approximately  of  the  same 
weight,  with  thdr  center  of  gravity  located  at  approximately  the  same  potiit 
In  practice  the  support  and  tube  are  placed  inside  the  large  cup,  the  space  be- 
tween the  tube  and  the  large  cup  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  water  is  frozen.  The 
material  to  be  separated  is  then  placed  In  the  small  tube  and  centrlfugaUsed  In 
the  usual  manner.    It  is  said  to  be  possible  to  operate  the  machine  at  a  speed  of 
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from  1,000  to  2,000  reyoliitloiis  for  from  three  to  fire  minotes  before  all  the 

A  device  for  preventiiig  cyrertitratloiit  O.  Hackl  (ZtMchr,  AfuUyt.  Ohem., 
98  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  19Jhl98). — The  author  recommenda  aa  a  simple  device  to 
otivlate  the  necessity  of  back  titration  the  use  of  a  small  long-stemmed  fonnel 
wUch  is  inverted  in  the  beaker  containingr  the  solution  to  be  titrated.  When 
the  end-point  has  been  passed  the  funnel  is  lifted,  releasing  the  small  amount 
of  solution  enclosed.  The  definite  end-point  can  then  be  quickly  reached  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  oi  the  standard  solution. 

Tike  copper  flame  test  for  iialogens  in  air,  A.  B.  Lamb,  P.  W.  Oablbton, 
W.  S.  HuoHES,  and  L.  W.  Nichols  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.,  49  {1920),  No.  1,  pp. 
78-^  Hqm.  5). — **  By  tlie  simple  expedient  of  making  it  cumulative  the  copper 
flame  test  for  halogens  in  air  has  been  rendered  much  more  sensitive,  so  that 
u  little  as  one  part  of  halogen  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  million  parts  of  air  is 
resdlly  detected.  Moreover,  the  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  the  test  have  not 
been  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

**  The  results  are  sufficiently  d^nlte  and  reproducible  to  permit  a  fairly  dose 
esdmate  of  the  concentration  of  the  halogen  from  the  length  of  the  accumula- 
tion period  required  to  give  a  positive  test." 

Contisiioiis  process  for  nitrogen  determination  according  to  Dumas,  L. 
Dexhkimeb  {ZUchr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  68  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  13-19,  fig:  5).— A  modi- 
fied Dumas  apparatus  for  nitrogen  determination  is  described,  by  means  of 
which  repeated  determinations  can  be  made  without  the  loss  of  time  entailed 
in  the  complete  cooling  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  said  to  be  possible  to  make 
from  15  to  20  determinations  dally  with  the  modified  apparatus. 

The  determination  of  sulphate  as  strontium  sulpliate,  I.  M.  Kolthoiv 
and  B.  H.  Voqelenzano  {Ztschr.  Anatyt.  Chem.,  58  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  20-^3). — 
Previously  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  205). 

A  new  method  for  testing  for  phosphorus  {WUconMn  8ta.  Bid.  302  {1919), 
p.  40). — ^The  method,  devised  by  E.  Truog,  consists  briefly  In  Igniting  the  soil 
with  magnesium  nitrate,  digesting  with  nitric  acid,  clarifying  the  resulting 
solution  by  centrifuging,  and  precipitating  the  phosphorus  with  ammonium 
molybdate  in  a  ^>ecially  designed  tube  in  which,  after  centrifuging,  the  per- 
centage can  be  read  off  directly.  A  complete  determination  can  be  made  in  one 
bour. 

The  determination  of  H*lon  concentration  in  soil  extracts  and  soil  sua- 
p^^ons,  J.  HuDio  and  W.  Stusm  {Dept.  Landb.  Nijv.  en  Handel  {Netherland9^, 
Vertlaff.  Landhouwk.  Onderzoek.  Rifkslandbouwproefsta.,  No.  23  {1919),  pp.  85- 
Itf,  fl09. 10;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ab9.,  13  {1919),  No.  22,  p.  2945).— The  authors  review 
existing  methods  of  determining  soil  acidity,  and  describe  a  modified  method  of 
determining  H-ion  concentration  suitable  for  solutions  of  sandy  soils  containing 
humus. 

In  tlie  apparatus  employed,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  the  electrode 
consistB  of  a  gold-plated  platinized  gauze  which  is  kept  saturated  with  hydrogen. 
By  means  of  a  stirring  device,  the  soil  suspension  is  agitated  during  the  deter- 
mination and  thus  brought  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  hydrogen  elec- 
trode. 

Tlie  H-lon  concentration  of  soil  suspensions,  as  determined  with  this  apparatus, 
was  found  to  depend  upon  the  temperature,  the  solubility  of  the  s(^l,  the  time, 
the  amount  of  stirring,  and  the  presence  of  salts. 

Methods  for  the  determination  of  borax  in  fertilizers  and  f ertiUxer 
Burterlals,  W.  H.  Ross  and  R.  B.  Dbemcb  {Amer.  Pert.,  51  {1919),  No.  13,  pp. 
6«M9).— The  methods  described  are  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture,  as  tentaUTt  pending  the  adoption  of  an  official  metbod. 
The  details  of  the  method  as  applied  to  the  determination  of  borax  in  mixed 
fertilizers  when  present  in  small  amounts  (0.5  per  cent  or  less)  are  as  follows: 

Weigh  5  gm.  of  the  sample  into  a  250  cc  beaker,  add  50  cc  of  hot  water, 
cover  with  a  watch-glass,  digest  for  20  to  30  minutes  on  the  water  bath,  filter, 
and  wash  into  another  beaker  of  the  same  sise.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
add  15  cc.  of  10  per  cent  barium  chlorid  solution  and  then  sufficient  powdered 
barium  hydroxid  to  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  boil  for  15  or  20  minutes,  filter, 
and  wash.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish, 
and  ignite  the  residue,  preferably  in  a  mutHe  furnace,  at  a  tonperature  just 
below  redness  to  destroy  organic  matter.  Transf^  the  ignited  residue  to  a  SOO 
cc  flask,  wash  out  the  portion  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  a  little 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  the  washings  to  the  flask.  Sufficient  add 
should  be  used  to  give  the  contents  of  the  flask  an  acid  reaction.  Attadi  the 
flask  to  a  reflux  air  condenser,  boil  for  15  minutes  to  expel  carl>on  dioxid,  cool 
by  placing  the  flask  in  cold  water,  and  bring  to  neutrality  by  first  adding  2  or  3 
drops  of  methyl  red  solution  (prepared  by  dissolving  6.1  gm.  of  methyl  red  in 
100  cc.  of  a  hot  50  per  cent  solution  of  alcohol  and  water  and  ffiteriag)  and 
then  sufflcient  N/10  sodium  hydroxid  solution,  standardized  against  standard 
boric  acid,  to  change  the  color  of  the>solution  from  pink  to  yellow.  Add  a  gram 
or  two  of  neutral  mannite  and  a  few  drops  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  phenolpb- 
thalein  in  alcohol,  and  titrate  the  solution  with  the  standard  sodium  hydroxid 
solution  until  a  pink  color  develops.  Add  a  little  more  mannite,  and  if  the  color 
disappears  continue  adding  the  standard  alkali  until  the  color  again  appears. 
Repeat  the  process  until  the  addition  of  nuinnite  lias  no  further  action  on  the 
end-point  The  quantity  of  borax  in  the  sample  can  be  calculated  from  the 
volume  of  alkali  required  in  the  titration  after  the  addition  of  the  mannite. 

Modifications  of  this  technique  are  described  for  the  determination  of  borax 
in  mineral  salts  and  in  straight  organic  materials  when  present  in  small  and  in 
larger  amounts. 

Extraction  and  concentration  of  the  water-solvble  Titamin  from  Iwewers* 
yeast,  T.  B.  Osbobnx  and  A.  J.  Wakkman  {Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  40  {1919)*  ^o.  2, 
pp.  S8S-^94,  fUfM,  4). — ^An  aqueous  extract  of  brewers'  yeast  rich  in  the  water- 
soluble  vitamin  has  been  pr^ared  by  the  following  procedure: 

A  quantity  of  moist  yeast,  weighing  4.5  kg.  (equal  to  880  gm.  dried  at  107* 
0.),  obtained  by  diluting  bottom  yeast  with  Ice  water,  centrlfoging,  and  washing 
the  sediment  with  ice  water,  was  stirred  slowly  into  10  liters  of  boiling  water 
containing  0.01  per  cent  acetic  acid.  Aft«r  boiling  about  5  minutes  tlie 
extract  was  Altered  through  folded  papers,  the  residue  was  washed  once  by 
boiUng  with  5  liters  of  0.01  per  cent  acetic  add,  and  the  washings,  togetlier 
with  the  main  extract,  were  concentrated  to  2  liters.  This  extract,  which 
contained  140  gm.  of  solids  equal  to  16.0  per  cent  of  the  dry  yeast,  and 
12.02  gm.  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  18.7  per  cent  of  the  orlghoial  nitrogen  or  to 
8.6  per  cent  of  the  solids  of  the  extract,  was  found  by  feeding  experiments 
with  young  rats  to  contain  nearly  all  of  the  water-soluble  vitamin  of  the  yeast 
from  which  it  was  derived.  A  preliminary  examination  of  the  mixture  showed 
that  proteins  were  not  present  in  amounts  detectable  by  saturating  with 
ammonium  sulphate  or  by  potassium  ferrocyanid  and  acetic  add.  The  pres- 
ence of  relatively  large  proportions  of  nucldc  add,  amino  adds,  and  p^;iUds 
was  indicated,  but  these  have  not  been  isolated.  Inorganic  constitnaits  were 
abundant,  but  phosphates  were  probably  absent 

A  further  concentration  of  the  vitamin  can  be  effected  by  a  fractional  pre- 
cipitation of  the  above  extract  with  alcohoL    The  fraction  containing  by  far 
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the  targest  part  of  the  vitamin  originally  preaent  in  tHe  yeast  was  obtained 
u  follows : 

Tbe  extract  prepared  as  described  above  was  ponred  into  8  liters  of  98  pet 
ceot  alcoliol  and  the  floccnlent  precipitate  filtered  off.  The  filtrate  and  washings 
were  concentrated  to  300  oc«  and  poured  into  1,960  oc  of  98  per  cent  akohoL 
l%e  iH-ecipitate  formed  was  washed  once  with  79  per  cent  alcohol,  dissolved 
twice  in  about  10  cc.  of  water,  repredpitated  by  pouring  into  enongh  alcohol 
to  make  the  alcoholic  concentration  90  p^  cent  by  weight,  digested  under 
absolute  alcohol,  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  thus  obtained 
eqnaled  6.2  per  cent  of  the  dried  yeast,  and  contained  7.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  10.65  per  cent  of  ash.  No  greater  amounts  of  the  residue  were  required 
than  of  the  original  dried  yeast  to  produce  satisfactory  growth  In  young  rats, 
thus  Indicating  that  practically  all  of  the  original  vitamin  was  present  in  this 
fraction. 

Preliminary  observations  indicate  that  *'a  variety  of  substances  are  present 
Id  this  fraction,  but  give  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  water-soluble  vitamin.'* 

The  amboceptor  flxatioM  reaction,  H.  B.  Rebubb  {Meded,  Rijktienunit^ 
ruAt,  t  UB19},  No,  i,  pp.  S-S8,  flffs,  11).— By  means  of  the  amboceptor  fixation 
reaction  the  author  has  been  able  to  distinguish  beef  and  pork  from  horse, 
dog,  and  cat  meat  even  when  cooked  or  in  sausage. 

On  the  identification  of  citric  acid  in  the  tomato^  R.  R.  Kbxmebs  and  J.  A. 
Hall  {Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  41  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  i5-i7).— The  presence  of  citHc 
add  in  tomato  juice  has  been  shown  by  means  of  its  triphenacyl  ester,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Reid.' 

MUk  calcoUUons:  A  reply,  L.  J.  Haibis  {Analyit,  U  {1919),  No.  522,  pp. 
3/^17).— A  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Ri<dimond  (B.  S.  R..  41.  p.  805). 

Formnla  for  calculation  of  added  water  in  milk,  li.  J.  Harris  {AntUytt, 
U  {1919),  No.  52^,  pp.  S17,  ^/8).— The  author  supplements  his  earlier  formulas 
for  calculating  added  water  in  milk  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  805),  by  one  which  may  be 
used  for  samites  which  prior  to  watering  contained  an  excess  or  deficiency  of 

fat  The  formula  is  as  follows:  W=100— F-  ^^  '  N,  where  W=added 
water,  F=fat,  N=solids-not-fat,  and  f  and  n=the  standards  for  fat  and  soiids- 
not-fat,  respectively. 

The  Crismer  number  of  butter,  L.  Yandah  {Ann.  Falaif.,  12  {1919),  No.  HI- 
1^,  pp.  260-269,  figs.  S). — ^A  critical  study  is  reported  of  the  accuracy  and  limi- 
tations of  the  Crismer  number  for  detecting  adulteration  in  butter. 

l^e  author  states  that  the  determination  should  be  made  with  an  alcohol  the 
water  content  of  which  has  been  determined  from  the  critical  temperature  of 
solution  in  it  of  a  standard  petroleum  or  vaseline.  A  table  is  given  of  cor- 
rections to  be  made  for  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  alcohoL  It  has 
been  found  that  the  necessary  correction  for  the  acidity  of  the  butter  can  be 
made  by  adding  to  the  Crismer  number  the  acidity  calculated  as  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  of  N/10  NaOH  required  for  the  neutralization  of  4  cc.  of  the 
httter.  With  these  corrections  the  method  is  considered  to  be  of  great  value 
la  detecting  adulteration  in  buttor. 

SauiT  and  smnff  substitutes,  R.  Hitlbkbt  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui,  6 
(1919),  No.  14,  pp.  SS8-S42).— 'In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  antl- 
nuff  law  in  North  Dakota,  analyses  were  made  of  several  brands  of  snutf 
and  of  fine  cut  chewing  tobacco  believed  to  be  sold  as  substitutes  for  snuff. 
Prom  the  analytical  data  reported,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  proof  of 
the  fact  that  a  given  brand  of  tobacco  is  snuff  or  a  snuff  substitute  can  not  be 

>  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Boc,  S9  (1917),  Mo.  1,  pp.  124-186. 
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fornlsh^d  by  chemical  analyses  until  snuff  has  been  arbitrarily  defined  Ij  law 
on  the  basis  of  certain  outstanding  features,  which  should  include  fixed  per- 
centage limits  for  certain  constituents  such  as  moisture  and  ash  and  poasibty 
also  for  ammonia,  nitrogen,  free  nicotin,  and  nitrates. 

Aboat  a  new  stomach  examiner,  based  on  the  hydravlic  principle,  K. 
TooAia  iJow.  Lab.  and  Clin.  Med.,  6  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  i7^1&f,  /f^t.  2).— An 
aspirating  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  negative  pressure  is  produced  auto- 
matically by  water  pressure,  is  described  in  detail  with  accompanying  dia- 
grams. The  apparatus  can  be  used  with  suitable  modifications  in  technique 
for  the  aspiration  of  the  gastric  contents,  the  aspiration  of  gas  or  gases  In 
the  stomach,  the  volumetric  measurement  of  the  gas  in  the  stomach,  and  tbe 
estimation  of  the  capacity  of  the  stomach.  A  simple  tranq[K>rtab1e  form  of 
the  apparatus  based  upon  the  same  hydraulic  principle  is  also  described. 

The  determination  of  saccharin  in  nrine,  Q.  S.  Jamieson  {Jour.  Biol 
Chem^  41  {19i0),  No.  i,  pp.  S-8).—The  method,  contributed  from  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  based  upon  the  quantitatiTa 
extraction  of  the  saccharin  with  ether  from  the  acidified  urine  previously 
treated  with  normal  lead  acetate  and  filtered.  The  residue  from  the  ether 
extraction  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  sulphur  determined  aa 
barium  sulphate.  The  amount  of  saccharin  Is  then  calculated  after  making  a 
correction  for  the  blank  by  multiplying  the  wei^t  of  the  barium  su4>hate  by 
0.7844. 

Cider-  and  rinegar-making  qualities  of  Bfinnesota  apples,  W.  G.  Buxblkt 
(Minnesota  Sta.  Bui  185  (1919),  pp.  34,  flgs.  tf).— This  bulletin  contains  the  de- 
tailed report  of  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  Minnesota  apple  varieties  for 
cider  and  vinegar,  a  pr^minary  report  of  which  has  been  previously  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  316). 

It  is  estimated  that  under  existing  conditions  dder  can  ^  made  witii  a 
hand  press  at  a  cost  varying  from  ia5  to  24  cts.  per  gallon  on  the  basis  of  a 
production  of  200  gal.  The  sli^t  loss  from  evaporation  and  the  extra  handling 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  latter 
by  1  or  2  cts.  per  gallon. 

Illustrations  are  given  of  the  barrel  and  press  cloth  type  of  presses,  the  latter 
of  which  was  found  to  produce  the  greater  yield.  The  data  reported  include 
tables  of  the  yield,  flavor,  and  quality  of  ciders  from  different  varieties  of 
Minnesota  apples,  analyses  of  these  ciders,  and  their  vinegar-making  records. 

Primost  (whey  sugar)  as  a  snbstitate  product  (WisconHn  Sta.  Bui.  SOB 
(1919),  pp.  48,  49). — ^A  mixture  of  primost,  the  granular  residues  obtained  by 
boiling  whey,  with  glucose  has  been  found  by  J.  L.  Sammis  to  be  practical 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  candy  manufacture  in  cases  where  glucose  alona 
can  not  be  used  on  account  of  its  sticky  physical  condition. 

METEOBOLOOT. 

Comparison  of  methods  for  eompntini^  daily  maaa  temipemtiirea:  Bffeet 
of  discrepancies  upon  investigations  of  dimatologists  and  biologists,  F.  Z. 

Habtzkix  (New  York  State  Sta.  Tech.  Bui,  68  (1919),  pp.  55,  pla.  t,  figs,  i^).— 
A  comparative  study  of  temperature  data  obtained  during  1916  at  the  Vineyard 
Laboratory  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  from  readings  of  standard  maximum  and  mhii- 
mum  thermometers  and  from  a  continuous  thermograi^  record  showed  certain 
discrepancies  in  averages,  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  this  bulletin  fhun 
the  standpoint  especially  of  bioloi^cal  investigations. 

*'  No  record  based  on  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  was  fbund  as 
accurate  as  the  thermograph  average,  and  the  nearer  to  midnight  these  read- 
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iBgs  wa«  taken  the  <do8«r  did  the  daily  aToragea  ai^oximate  the  truth.  The 
aoBQal  mean  temperature,  calculated  from  records  taken  at  8  p.  m.  or  later, 
care  diflierences  so  alii^  as  to  be  negligible,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  reeords  of 
the  cooperati¥e  oboerrers  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  are  reliable  fer  Uo- 
losical  workers,  so  fhur  as  the  annual  mean  temperature  is  concerned. 

''Monthly  mean  temperatures,  computed  fn»n  the  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
pgitnres  for  each  24  hours  when  the  hour  of  observation  occurs  not  earlier 
dian  8  p.  m.,  while  safe  for  climatological  purposes  may  introduce  errors  of 
importance  to  ecological  workers,  and  so  recourse  should  be  had  to  temperature 
Carres  in  ord^  to  determine  the  discrepancies.  •  .  .  Averages  to  be  com- 
PLral  should  be  calculated  from  readings  taken  at  the  same  hour,  otherwise 
erroneous  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  .  .  .  The  taldng  of  readings  before 
8  o*dodc  in  the  afternoon  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  any  purpose,  owing 
to  the  extreme  differences  that  will  be  introduced  in  the  averages. 

''Dally  mean  temperatures  determined  by  approximate  methods  are  prac- 
ticaOy  worthless  for  exact  comparisons  of  temperature  data  from  day  to  day 
M  is  demanded  by  aoological  and  botanical  Investigations  under  natural  candi- 
tioos.  Also  these  means  are  the  cause  of  errors  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
the  sammation  of  temperatures  or  indexes,  especially  the  former,  during  the 
spring  months.  To  secure  accurate  averages  of  all  kinds,  the  ecological  worker 
ihould  rely  upon  thermograph  records  which  have  been  checked,  and,  if  neces- 
nry,  corrected  from  readings  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  of 
predsloii.'' 

Tbe  duuNMsterlstfcs  of  the  free  atmesphere*  W.  H.  Dmss  {Me*.  Off.  {Oi. 
BriLh  0e9phy$.  Mem.,  No.  IS  {1919),  pp.  45-76;  ab9.  in  U.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev., 
47  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  (?4H^47).— This  is  a  summary  of  data  and  conclusions  pub- 
lished in  previous  papers.  The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  headings  of  (1) 
Biethods  and  places  of  observation,  (2)  amount  and  reliability  of  material, 
(8)  mean  temperatures  and  gradients,  (4)  the  seasonal  variation,  (6)  the 
daily  temperature  range,  (6)  the  humidity,  (7)  the  troposphere  and  strato- 
sphere, (8)  pressure  and  density,  (9)  the  motiim  of  the  free  atmosphere,  (10) 
statistical  data,  (13:)  the  connection  between  iHressure  and  temperature,  and 
(12)  the  vertical  temperature  gradient  and  the  value  of  H«.  An  appendix  deals 
with  "  the  standard  deviations  of  the  density  of  the  air  from  1  to  18  km.,  and 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  deviations  of  given  magnitude." 

Bainfall  lntercepiloB«*R.  B.  H(»ton  {U.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47  {1919),  No. 
9,  pp.  eeS-^BS,  pis.  2,  figs,  ii).— This  is  an  analysts  of  the  available  data  on  the 
•Inject,  including  observations  at  the  author's  hydrologlc  laboratory,  near 
Aniaoy,  N.  Y.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis : 

"Rainfall  interception  represents  a  loss  of  predi^tation  which  would  other- 
wise be  available  to  the  solL  The  loss  takes  place  through  evaporative  proc- 
esses, but  may,  for  convenience,  be  subdivided  into  (1)  interception  storage,  and 
(2)  evaporation  during  rain. 

"The  amount  of  intnception  loss  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  st<Mrage  ca- 
ptdty  of  the  plant  surface,  the  duration  of  predi^tation,  and  the  evaporation 
rate  during  precipitation.  Since  there  is  generally  a  fairly  dose  correlation 
between  diower  duration  and  amount  of  precipitation,  estimates  of  interceptioa 
loss  can,  for  practical  purposes,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  precipitation  amount 
per  shower.  The  interception  storage  loss  tor  trees  varies  from  0.02  to  0.07 
in.  per  shower,  and  apint>aches  these  values  for  well-developed  crops.  The  in- 
terception storage  loss  for  trees  in  woods  is  greater,  but  the  evaporation  loss 
during  rain  is  less  than  for  trees  in  the  open.  The  percentage  of  total  pre- 
cipitation loss  is  greater  in  light  than  in  heavy  showers,  rangiog  from  nearly 
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100  per  cent  where  the  total  ralnftill  does  not  exceed  the  Interception  storage 
capacity  to  abont  25  per  cent  as  an  average  constant  rate  for  most  trees  In 
heavy  rains  of  long  duration.  Light  showers  are  mnch  more  frequent  than 
heavy  ones,  and  the  interception  loss  for  a  given  precipitation  in  a  month  or 
season  varies  largely,  according  to  the  rainfall  distrlhntiOB.  Bxpressing  the 
interception  loss  in  terms  of  deptti  on  the  horfsontal  projected  area  rtiadowed 
by  the  vegetation,  the  loss  per  shower  of  a  given  amount  is  very  nearly  tiie 
flame  for  various  broad-leaved  trees  during  the  summer  season. 

**  The  amount  of  water  reaching  the  ground  by  running  down  the  trunks  of 
trees  may  amount  to  a  relatively  large  volume  when  measured  in  gallons  fbr  a 
smooth  bark  tree  in  a  long,  heavy  rain.  It  is,  however,  a  relatively  small  per 
centage,  commonly  1  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  precipitation.  The  percentage 
increases  from  zero  in  light  showers  to  a  maximum  constant  percentage  in 
heavy  showers  of  long  duration.  Different  interceptometers  under  the  same 
tree  will  give  fairly  consistent  results,  if  so  placed  that  they  do  not  recdve 
direct  rainfall,  and  if  they  stand  under  a  complete  leaf  cover  of  average  density. 
So  far  as  the  experimental  data  go,  there  is  little  evidence  of  watershed  effect 
or  dripping  of  water  from  the  periphery  of  the  crown  to  a  greater  extent  than 
through  the  crown  itself.  The  interception  loss  from  needle-leaved  trees,  sudi 
as  pines  and  hemlocks,  is  greater  both  as  regards  interception  storage  and 
evaporation  during  rain  than  from  broad-leaved  trees. 

**  The  average  duration  of  showers  of  a  given  intensity  is  greatest  in  winter 
and  the  colder  summer  months,  and  least  in  midsummer  or  thunderstorm 
months,  whereas  the  evaporation  rate  is  greatest  in  midsummer  and  least  in 
the  colder  months.  As  a  result  of  the  opposite  effects  of  these  two  factors 
affecting  interception  loss,  the  average  loss  per  shower  of  a  given  intensity 
seems  to  be  nearly  constant  throughout  the  different  months  of  the  summer 
period.  May  to  October,  inclusive.  Data  are  insufficient  for  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  losses  from  trees  in  winter  and  in  summer.  Apparently  the 
winter  and  sammer  losses  for  a  given  monthly  precipitation  for  needle-leaved 
trees  are  about  equal,  whereas  for  deciduous,  broad-leaved  trees  the  winter 
interception  loss  appears  to  be  about  90  per  cent  as  great  when  the  trees  are 
defoliated  as  during  the  growing  season.  Interception  loss  from  full-grown 
field  crops  approaches  in  value  that  from  trees,  but  owing  to  the  short  time 
during  which  crops  stand  on  the  ground  in  a  fully  developed  stage  of  growth, 
the  total  annular  interception  loss  from  cropped  artes  is  very  much  smaller 
than  from  wooded  areaa  The  average  interception  loss  from  11  trees,  ex- 
cluding peripheral  interceptometers  and  excluding  hickory,  for  whidi  the  results 
are  defective,  during  the  summer  of  1018  was  40  per  cent  of  the  precipitation.'' 

The  construction  of  the  special  forms  of  interceptometers  used  by  the  author 
under  trees  and  attached  to  their  trunks  is  described. 

The  seASonal  dtstrihatlon  of  preelpitatloB  and  its  frequency  and  inUm- 
sity  in  the  United  States,  J.  B.  Kinccb  (U,  8.  Mo,  Wemther  Rev^  47  (1919), 
No,  9,  pp.  eiJh^SU  pis.  16,  flgs,  17).— This  arti<de  gives  and  explains  "  12  monthly 
charts  and  1  for  each  of  the  four  seasons,  together  with  auxiliary  maps  for 
the  seasons  showing  the  percentage  of  the  annual  precipitation  that  occurs  in 
each.  The  monthly  and  seasonal  charts  are  based  on  all  available  records  of 
sufficient  length  for  such  use,  about  8,600  in  number  reduced  to  a  unif<vm 
20-year  period.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  graidis  showing  for  selected 
stations  representing  various  rainfall  types  the  total  precipitation  in  eadi  sea- 
son for  each  of  the  20  years  on  which  the  maps  are  based,  l^ese  show  the 
relative  variations  in  amount  that  may  be  expected  from  year  to  year  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  and  also  give  an  indication  of  the  dependability  of 
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die  ATeragies.  In  localities  where  the  dispersions  about  the  mean  ralne  are 
aaall,  the  latter  is  more  indicatlTe  of  the  amount  likely  to  be  received  In  a 
ptrticolar  year  than  those  where  wide  variations  are  shown  by  the  graphs. 
Deptrtores  from  year  to  year  from  the  average  precipitation  vary  in  magnitude 
inveraely  with  the  length  of  the  season  considered.  The  relative  variations 
fh»  the  mean  for  the  annnaU  the  summer-half  year,  each  of  the  four  seasons, 
lad  for  each  of  the  12  months,  are  graphically  shown  in  such  manner  as  to 
admit  of  direct  comparison.** 

Auxiliary  charts  for  use  in  comparing  the  frequency  with  which  significant 
amcrants  of  precipitation  occur,  the  intensity  of  falls,  and  the  subnormal  fre- 
quency and  duration  are  also  given,  as  follows :  "  The  average  number  of  days 
amraally  with  precipitation  from  0.01  in.  to  0.25  in.  in  24  hours;  the  average 
mnnber  of  days  annually  with  0.26  to  1  in. ;  the  average  annual  number  with 
more  than  2  in. ;  the  average  annual  number  with  more  than  1  in.  in  an  hour, 
and  the  maximum  precipitation  in  24  hours  for  the  entire  20-year  period.  Also, 
the  percentage  of  years  east  of  the  Rocky  ^fountains  with  30  consecutive  days 
or  more  without  0.25  in.  of  rainfall  in  24  hours  from  March  to  September,  in- 
dnaive,  and  the  greatest  number  of  consecutive  days  without  0.25  In.  in  24  hours 
tot  the  same  months.  These  auxiliary  charts  are  based  on  the  records  of  all 
regular  reporting  stations  for  the  20-yettr  period  from  1895  to  1914." 

It  is  diown  in  general  that  "  considering  the  areas  covered  and  their  climatic 
importance,  there  are  three  major  types  of  seasonal  distribution  of  precipita- 
don  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the  Pacific  type,  with  a  marked  winter 
concentration ;  the  Plains  type,  with  relatively  heavy  rainfall  in  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer;  and  the  Eastern  type,  with  comparatively  uniform  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  year.  The  Arizona  and  Florida  types  are  pronounced  in 
character,  but  the  areas  covered  are  comparatively  small  and  consequently 
their  climatic  significance  is  less  important.  The  Sub-Pacific  type  is  not  only 
less  marked  in  distinguishing  features  than  most  of  the  major  types  mentioned, 
but  precipitation  is  scanty  throughout  the  year  in  much  of  the  area  covered  by 
it,  whidi,  in  considerable  sections,  precludes  extensive  crop  growth  without  the 
employment  of  special  methods  of  conservation  of  soil  moisture  or  the  artificial 
application  of  water  to  growing  vegetation." 

Kormal  preclpftatioft  in  Utah,  J.  C.  Alter  (U.  8,  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47 
U$19),  No.  9,  pp.  6S3~686,  pU  /,  figs.  5). — ^A  chart  is  given  which  "has  been 
prepared  from  all  authentic  data  available  at  the  close  of  the  year  1918,  the 
records  having  been  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  26-year  period,  1893- 
ms,  and  the  Interstation  interpolations  having  been  made  with  every  prac- 
tlotble  coortderatloii  for  topographic  influences.  The  records  used  have  been 
made  principally  in  the  settled  communities  where  cooperative  observers  were 
available,  at  an  average  altitude  of  about  5,250  ft.  above  sea  level.  .  .  . 
About  180  localities  are  represented  in  all.  .  .  . 

"The  general  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  one-third  as  much  as  In 
nihiois,  the  dearth  being  due  to  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  the 
principal  moisture  source,  and  to  the  interception  of  the  moisture-bearing  winds 
by  the  coast  ranges  and  Sierra-Cascades.  The  Wasatch  Mountain  range  forms 
the  principal  topographic  control  of  precipitation  within  the  State,  as  it  in- 
teroepts  most  of  the  storm  tracks  at  about  right  angles;  Its  westerly  slopes, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  northerly  slopes  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  receive  the 
State's  heavieat  precipitation.  A  comparatively  heavy  precipitation  is  also 
wrested  from  passing  storms  by  the  La  Sal  and  Elk  Mountains  and  their  sur- 
roondlng  plateau  lands  In  southeastern  Utah.  Contrariwise,  the  depressions 
Ofer  western  Utah  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  prehistoric  Lake  Bonneville 
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(the  Great  Salt  Lake  Deaert)  is  the  State's  moat  arid  region.  The  sUgbtly 
higher  plains  regions  of  western  Utah  generally,  from  which  rise  miineroir; 
ranges  of  liills  and  minor  mountains,  and  the  broad  basins  of  tlie  Qreen 
and  the  Colorado  Rivers  in  eastern  Utali,  are  also  relatiyely  arid,  as  a  role.'* 

The  precipitation  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  records,  is  therefore  "least 
in  the  depressions  and  greatest  on  the  higher  windward  sk^;>es  of  the  moantains 
generally,  the  amount  being  about  10  times  greater  on  the  hl^er  monntaiiis 
than  on  the  depressions  to  windward.  The  Increase  with  altitude  is  about 
4  in.  per  thousand  feet  on  the  windward  or  western  s1<h>^  uid  about  M  in. 
per  thousand  feet  on  the  <q;>posite  side  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  intero^ 
storm  tracks.  A  slight  decrease  is  shown  near  the  crests,  and  the  inereasa 
begins  some  distance  to  windward  of  the  mountains.  An  important  noncoo- 
formity  appears  on  slopes  which  are  interrupted  by  important  initial  barrlen, 
beyond  which  there  is  sometimes  a  decrease  and  alv^ays  a  change  in  the  rate 
of  increase.  The  windward  sides  of  intermediate  valleys  are  drier  usually  tbta 
the  leeward  sides. 

**  Secular  variations  in  annual  and  monthly  amounts  are  shown  to  be  witbont 
uniformity  or  reliability.  Decade  means  for  cfvery  consecutive  10  years  is 
several  groups  of  stations  show  variations  amounting  to  from  15  to  19  por  cent 
of  the  26-year  means.  The  stability  of  26-year  and  longer  means  is  shown  to 
be  within  8  per  cent  the  addition  of  any  10  yearsT  record  changing  the  mean  no 
more  than  this  amount  Certain  supposedly  wet  or  dry  cycles  are  shown  to  be 
of  opposite  value  or  absent  from  a  number  of  months  and  stations,  and  ttae 
January  to  May  precipitation  is  shown  to  be  comparatively  stable  and  sub- 
ject to  less  fluctuation;    Types  of  monthly  distribution  are  presented.** 

HistoHcal  data  on  the  varlatiOB  of  raUilall  in  Chile,  C.  E.  P.  Bbooks  (U.  8. 
Mo,  Weather  Rev.,  ^7  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  6S7,  698).— This  is  a  note  on  a  book  pub- 
lished by  B.  Y.  Mackenna  in  1877,  which  ''contains  numerous  researches  hits 
the  municipal  archives  at  Santiago.  These  are  summarised,  and  shown  to 
suggest  two  periodicities  in  rainfall :  (1)  A  variable  '  Brtlckner  period ';  <2)  a 
period  of  about  108  years.  In  addition,  the  eighteenth  centuiy  was  drier  than 
the  nineteenth.'* 

The  relation  of  wind  directioM  to  subsequent  precipitation  Im  oealral 
Ohio,  H.  H.  Mabtin  (17.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  IS^TU. 
figs.  5). — ^Tables  and  graphs  are  given  which  show  the  relation  of  wind  di^e^ 
tlon  to  seasonal  precipitaUon  and  to  precipitation  within  subsequent  12-.  24-. 
and  48-hour  periods. 

These  show  a  positive  relation  between  certain  surface  wind  directions  and 
subsequent  rainfalL  They  indicate  that  "  in  the  winter,  southeast  winds  are 
of  greatest  importance  as  harbingers  of  rain  [within  the  subsequent  24  hooral, 
while  In  the  spring  the  south  wind  Is  of  predominating  value.  The  rdatioa 
between  wind  and  precipitation  during  the  summer  and  autumn  is  relatively 
small,  and  the  west  wind  ai^)ears  of  increased  value.** 

The  prognostic  value  of  the  wind  direction  for  the  subsequent  48  hoiffB 
differs  decidedly  from  that  for  the  24-hour  period.  In  eadi  case  the  sootb- 
east  wind  appears  to  be  of  greatest  prognostic  value  during  the  winter  mootba, 
but  for  the  48-hour  period  the  east  and  south  vrinds  are  also  of  importanca 

During  the  spring  the  south  wind  continues  predominant  and  increases  in 
value  appreciably,  but  the  west  wind  shows  the  first  positive  r^atlon  to  sob- 
sequent  rainfall.  During  the  summ^  months,  it  attains  the  position  of  being 
the  rainy  wind  of  the  season,  showhig  a  high  positive  value.  The  winds  eMt 
to  south  also  increase  in  value  and  may  be  considered  favorable  indications  of 
coming  showers.    In  the  autumn,  there  is  indicated  but  a  slii^t  relation  of  flit 
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flOQth  wind  to  apiNroaching  rain;  all  other  directions  being  of  no  importance 
whatevB*. 

In  all  cases  "  a  rain  wind  will,  if  observed  at  snnset,  be  followed  by  precipi- 
tation with  a  far  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  the  same^  wind  direction 
observed  In  the  morning." 

Bdation  of  snowfall  to  the  jieid  of  winter  wheat,  O.  J.  Root  {U.  8.  Mo. 
Weather  Rev^  47  {1919),  No.  10,  p.  700,  figs.  4). — ^Four  diagrams,  computed  from 
data  for  yield  of  wheat  and  temperature  and  snowfall  in  Illinois,  and  **  showing 
the  yields  of  winter  wheat  and  the  snowfitll,  mean  and  lowest  winter  tempera^ 
tores  In  the  preceding  winters,  with  respect  to  the  averages  of  these  features 
for  the  period  of  record,"  are  presented.  It  Is  stated  that  '*  considering  only 
the  elements  of  total  snowfall  and  mean  temperature,  it  would  appear  that 
the  winters  of  light  snowfall  are  followed  by  good  wheat  yields,  and  the  win- 
ters of  heavy  snowfall  are  followed  by  light  yields.  However,  this  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  is  less  severe  in  the  winters  of  light 
snowfalL** 

Effect  of  snow  on  winter  wheat  in  Ohio,  J.  W.  Smtth  {U.  S.  Mo.  Weather 
Rev.,  47  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  701,  702,  fig.  i).— Data  for  snowfall  and  yield  of 
winter  wheat  in  three  counties  in  Ohio  are  presented,  which  indicate  that  "  in 
northwestern  Ohio  a  heavy  snowfall  in  January  is  slightly  favorable,  has  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  final  yield  if  it  comes  in  February,  but  a  decidedly 
adverse  influence  if  in  March.  .  .  •  The  general  opinion  is  that  winter  grains 
should  be  covered  by  snow  during  cold  weather  and  more  especially  when 
freezing  and  thawing  conditions  prevail.  The  results  of  studies  in  Ohio  •  •  • 
show  little  to  substantiate  this  opinion,  at  least  during  part  of  the  winter.** 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {U.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47  {1919),  Nos.  9,  pp. 
605-^90,  pU.  $7,  figs.  37;  10,  pp.  691-768,  pis.  27,  figs.  55).— In  addiUon  to  de- 
tailed summaries  of  meteorological,  cllmatological,  and  seismologlcal  data  and 
weather  conditions  for  September  and  October,  1919,  and  bibliographical  in- 
formation, reprints,  reviews,  abstracts,  and  minor  notes,  these  numbers  con- 
tain the  following  contributions: 

No.  P.— Rainfall  Interception  (lUus.),  by  R.  E.  Horton  (see  p.  817);  The 
Seasonal  Distribution  of  Precipitation  and  Its  Frequency  and  Intensity  in  the 
United  States  (lllus.),  by  J.  B.  Klncer  (see  p.  318) ;  Normal  Precipitation  in 
Utah  (lllus.),  by  J.  C.  Alter  (see  p.  319) ;  Historical  Data  on  the  Variation 
of  Rainfall  In  Chile,  by  C.  E.  P.  Brooks  (see  p.  320) ;  A  Tornado  Within  a 
Hurricane  Area  (lllus.),  by  R.  W.  Gray;  Tornado  Near  Hobbs,  N.  Mex.,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1919,  by  E.  H.  Byers;  Heavy  Rainfall  in  New  Mexico,  September 
14-17,  1919  (Uus.),  by  0.  E.  Llnney;  and  Vertical  Temperature  Distribution 
in  the  Lowest  5  Kilometers  of  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones,  by  W.  R.  Gregg. 

No,  10,— The  Evolution  of  the  Snow  Crystal  (lllus.),  by  J.  C.  Shedd;  An 
Improved  Form  of  Snow  Sampler  (lllus.),  by  B.  C.  Kadel;  Snow  and  Railway 
Transportation  (lllus.),  by  A.  H.  Palmer;  Relation  of  Snowfall  to  the  Yield 
of  Winter  Wheat  (lllus.),  by  0.  J.  Root  (see  above)  ;  Effect  of  Snow  on  Winter 
Wheat  in  Ohio  (lllus.),  by  J.  W.  Smith  (see  above) ;  Taylor's  Theory  of  Atmos- 
pheric Turbulence,  by  B.  R.  Miller ;  Humidity  and  Vapor  Pressure  at  Tampa, 
Pla.,  by  W.  J.  B^inett;  The  Relationship  Between  Cirrus  Movements  from 
Easterly  Points  and  the  Occurrence  of  Severe  Droughts  (lllus.),  by  G.  Reeder; 
Easterly  Movement  of  Cirrus  Clouds  (lllus.),  by  L.  J.  Guthrie;  The  West 
India  Hurricane  of  September,  1919,  in  the  Light  of  Sounding  Observations 
(Oliis.),  by  R.  H.  Weightman;  Intense  Rainstorm  of  October  4,  1919,  at 
l>abnque,  Iowa,  by  J.  H.  Spencer;  Intensity  of  Precipitation,  by  W.  J. 
Hmnphreys;     Panama    Thunderstorms     (lllus.),     by     H.     G.     Cornthwaite; 
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Note  on  Pllot-Balloon  Flights  In  a  ThunderaCorm  Formation  (lllns.).  by  L  R 
TannehlU;  Waterspoat  Observed  at  San  Juan«  Porto  Rico,  Sept^nber  10,  1919 
(iUu8.)»  by  W.  G.  HiiJnes;  Ball  Lightning  at  Salina,  Kans.;  Lightning  Holes; 
The  Relation  of  Wind  Direction  to  Subsequent  Precipitation  in  Central  Ohio 
(illns.),  by  H.  H.  Martin  (see  p.  820);  Probability  of  Rain  in  Summer  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  W.  W.  Reed ;  Some  Winter  Weather  Signs  In  Utah  (Ulos.), 
by  J.  0.  Alter;  Clouds  as  Gale  Prognostics  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast,  by 
E.  S.  Clowes;  The  Flood  Months  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  J.  Hairy;  and 
Floods  on  Lower  Rio  Grande,  by  A.  J.  Henry. 

MeteoroIoglCAl  observations  at  the  Bfassachnsetts  Agrlcvltoral  Kzperi- 
ment  Station,  J.  E.  Osteandeb  and  G.  A.  Smith  (Ma$saehu8€tt9  8ta.  Mei,  BulL 
S7 1-372  {1919),  pp.  4  each). — Summaries  are  given  of  observations  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine, 
cloudiness,  and  casual  phenomena  during  November  and  December,  1919.  The 
general  character  of  the  weather  for  November  is  briefly  discussed,  and  tbe 
December  bulletin  gives  a  summary  for  the  year.  The  principal  data  in  this 
summary  are  as  follows: 

Mean  pressure  80.034  in.;  mean  (hourly)  temperature  48.3**  F.,  maxinnim 
101*"  June  3,  minimum  — 9*  December  18;  total  precipitation  41.42  in.,  snow- 
fall 24.5  in.;  cloudiness  1,831  hours;  bright  sunshine  2,500  hours;  prevailing 
direction  of  wind,  west,  total  movement  52335  miles,  maximum  daily  580 
miles  March  29;  last  frost  in  spring  May  1,  first  In  fall  Septeml>^  18;  last 
snow  April  26,  first  November  5. 

[Climatic  conditions  on  the  BeDe  Fonrche  reclamation  project  ia 
1018],  B.  AUNE  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  60  (1919),  pp.  S,  4).— Observa- 
tions during  1918  at  the  Belle  Fourche  Experiment  Farm  near  Newell,  S.  DalL, 
on  temperature,  precipitation,  evaporation,  winds,  and  killing  frosts  are  sum- 
marized and  compared  with  similar  data  for  the  11  years,  1908-1918. 

A  maximum  temperature  of  100*  F.  occurred  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1918; 
a  minimum  of  —  38"  in  January.  The  last  spring  frost  occurred  May  21,  the 
first  fall  frost  September  19,  the  frost-free  period  being  120  days  as  compared 
with  an  11-year  average  of  181  days.  The  precipitation  in  1918  was  18.31  in. 
as  compared  with  the  11-year  average  of  14.28  in.  The  rainfall  of  May  and 
June  was  very  light,  that  of  July,  August,  and  September  abnormally  heavy. 
Evaporation  (April  to  September)  was  32.52  in.  in  1918  as  compared  with  the 
11-year  average  of  36.58  in. 

SOUS— FEBTIUZESS. 

Soli  survey  of  Bnrke  €k>nnty,  Ga.,  E.  T.  Maxon,  O.  B.  Deabdobtf,  W.  A. 
RocKiK,  and  J.  M.  Snydeb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Adv.  SheeU  Field  Oper,  Bur.  SoiU, 
1917 1  pp.  SI,  fig.  1,  map  i).— This  survey,  made  In  cooperation  with  the  (jeorgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  519,680  acres, 
lying  directly  east  of  the  center  of  Georgia.  The  topography  is  prevailingly 
undulating  to  rolling. 

The  soils  of  the  country  are  all  typical  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  being 
more  or  less  sandy  at  the  surface  and  underlain  at  variable  depths  by  sandy 
clay  and  clay.  With  reference  to  origin  and  formation  the  soils  are  classed  as 
upland  and  alluvial  soils.  Including  swamp,  15  soil  types  of  U  series  are 
mapped,  of  which  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam  is  the  most  extensive  type,  covering 
82.4  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  for  cot- 
ton. The  Norfolk  sand  covers  22.7  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  the  Ruston  sandy 
loam,  in  two  phases,  covers  11.9  per  cent 
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Soil  Burrej  of  Wastdngton  Ooimty,  Md.,  R.  T.  A.  Bttbke  and  H.  F.  McOaix. 
(U.  8.  Def4.  Agr^  Adv.  Bheet9  Field  Oper,  Bur.  SoUt,  1917,  pp.  46 j  fig.  1,  map 
/).— This  surrey,  made  In  co(^)eratlon  with  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey  and 
tfae  Maryland  Bxp^lment  Station,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  293,760 
teres  in  northwestern  Maryland,  lying  wholly  within  the  Appalachian  and 
limestone  Valley  proTinces.  The  topography  ranges  from  gently  rolling  in  the 
great  valley  to  rolling  or  liiUy,  or  mountainons  in  the  Appalachian  section. 

With  reference  to  origin,  the  soils  of  tiie  connty  are  classified  as  Great  Valley 
■oUs,  derived  from  hlne  and  white  limestone  rock,  soils  derived  from  sandstone, 
ahale,  and  qnartzite,  soils  derived  ftom  igneons  rocks,  collavlal  soils,  and  al- 
luvial soils,  the  first  three  types  being  residual  in  origin.  Including  rough 
stony  land,  26  soil  types  of  16  series  are  mai^)ed,  of  which  the  Hagerstown  silt 
loam  and  Hagerstown  clay  loam  cover  83.4  and  10.9  per  cent  of  the  area,  re- 
qpectlv^.  The  soils  of  the  Hagerstown  series  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
nUuable  types  for  general  farming. 

MaoaasemeBt  of  sandy  soils  (WisoonHn  8ta.  Bui  S02  {1919),  pp.  41~4S). — 
Rotation  experiments  on  the  improvement  of  sandy  soils  conducted  at  the  Han- 
cock substation,  in  which  a  8-year  rotation  of  rye  seeded  to  Mammoth  clover, 
hay  the  second  year,  followed  by  com,  was  used  in  one  case;  and  a  4-year 
rotation  used  in  the  second  case,  which  was  the  same  as  the  first  except  that 
soy  beans  were  planted  the  fourth  year,  showed  that  there  was  an  operating 
kMB  of  nearly  $1,000  in  three  years.  An  inventory  of  the  soils  assets,  however, 
was  taken  to  indicate  that  this  loss  is  fully  covered  by  the  increased  value  of 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  results  also  Indicate  that  commercial  fertilizers  In 
connection  witti  green  manuring  crops  will  produce  a  material  Increase  in  the 
yield  of  nearly  all  crops.  The  addition  of  lime  likewise  proved  very  beneficial 
in  building  up  these  acid  soils. 

MaBagement  of  the  Superior  red  clay  {Wiseon9in  8ta.  Bui.  S0$  (1919),  p. 
44)  .—Experiments  witli  tillage  at  the  Ashland  substation,  which  Involved  a  com- 
parison of  spring  and  fall  plowing  and  of  6-ln.  ^11  plowing  with  various  other 
tillage  methods  applied  once  In  four  years  on  com  land,  showed  that  the  use 
of  the  Spaulding  deep-tilling  machine  in  comparison  with  6-in.  fall  plowing  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  1.6  bu.  with  a  28-bu.-to-the-acre  barley  crop  In  favor 
of  the  deep  tillage;  also  a  marked  Increase  in  clover  and  timothy  hay  was 
noted.  Subsoillng  compared  with  fall  plowing  resulted  in  a  4-bu.  increase 
with  a  90-bu.  crop.  In  the  case  of  small  grains  fall  plowing  was  decidedly 
better  than  spring  plowing,  while  the  opposite  was  the  case  with  clover  and 
tbaothy. 

Effect  of  Taiiatlon  in  moisture  content  on  the  water-extractable  matter 
of  soils,  J.  O.  Mastin  and  A.  W.  CHmsiTB  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [U.  8.],  18 
{1919),  Ne.  S,  pp.  139-148).— In  this  article,  a  contribution  from  the  Gallforaia 
Bxperlment  Station,  experiments  to  determine  to  what  extent  variations  in 
moisture  content  of  soils  modify  the  magnitudes  of  ttielr  water  extracts 
nienported 

The  soils  studied  were  a  sllty  clay  loam  and  a  sandy  loam.  The  sllty  clay 
loam  was  studied  at  moisture  contents  of  10,  15,  20,  and  26  per  cent,  and  the 
sandy  loam  at  moisture  contents  of  5, 10, 15,  and  20  per  cent 

It  was  found  that  the  moisture  contents  approaching  the  air-dry  condition 
rtiowed  a  decided  tendency  to  depress  the  nitrates  and  potassium  in  both  soils 
and  the  sulphates  in  the  sllty  clay  loam  <mly.  These  depressions  were  reflected 
ki  the  total  dissolved  material.  The  excess  water  in  the  sandy  loam  soil 
aused  a  disappearance  of  nitrates  and  also  decidedly  depressed  the  potassium, 
caklnm,  and  magnesium,  these  losses  also  being  reflected  in  the  total  solids 
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extracted.  It  is  concluded  that  conalderable  variatloiui  in  moisture  contents 
of  soils,  provided  the  saturation  point  is  not  reached,  do  not  ai^redably  modUy 
the  results  obtained  by  the  water-extraction  m^liod. 

Nature  of  soU  acidity  iWi$con$in  Sta,  BitL  S02  {1919),  p.  iO).— B.  Troog  tad 
C  S.  Pettis  have  found  that  when  an  insoluble  acid  like  stearic  add  and  add 
soils  were  subjected  to  treatment  with  various  salt  solutions,  the  insoluble 
acid  acted  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  acid  soils. 

Soil  acidity  and  the  seeds  of  plaBts  {WUconfin  Sta.  Bvk  S$2  {1919),  pf. 
58-^).— Studies  of  soil  acidity  by  K  Truog  have  indicated  that  soil  adds  pre- 
vent plants  from  securing  adequate  amounts  of  lime  from  the  soil  to  meet  their 
needs.  Such  plants  as  sugar  beets,  cabbage,  rape,  and  barley  are  as  serlooatj 
affected  as  the  most  sensitive  legumes^  indicating  that  the  harmful  action  of 
soil  acids  is  not  directly  due  to  an  effect  on  the  root  bacteria. 

A  compmrison  of  methods  for  determining  soil  acidity  and  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  green  manores  on  soil  acidity,  H.  H.  Hnx.  {Virginia  Sta.  Tedk, 
Bui,  19  (1919)  t  pp.  S-^). — A  comparative  review  of  different  methods  for  de- 
termining soil  addlty  is  given,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  Ydtdi 
and  Jones  methods.  It  is  stated  that  the  Veitch  method,  although  quite  reliable, 
is  long  and  tedious.  The  Jones  method  is  rapid  and  on  comparison  with  tbe 
Vdtch  method  gives  fairly  concordant  results,  approaching  very  near  the  actual 
field  conditions. 

Greenhouse  and  field  experiments  with  five  of  the  leading  Virginia  soil  typesi 
ranging  from  sandy  loams  to  heavy  days,  are  r^K>rted  in  which  additions 
were  made  of  cellulose,  rye  straw,  clov^,  soy  beans,  and  blue  grass.  It  was 
found  that  the  incorporation  of  plant  tissue  produced  a  very  slight  increase  in 
soil  acidity.  In  pot  experiments  the  green  manures  did  not  inhibit  a  vigorous 
nitrate  development,  and  plant  growth  was  materially  increased.  In  the  field 
experiments,  using  soy  beans,  buckwheat,  red  dover,  and  rye,  with  com  and 
wheat,  no  marked  addity  was  developed  during  a  &-year  period.  Tlie  tumlaK 
under  of  the  green  manure  crops  was  not  detrimental  to  a  strong  nitrate  pro- 
duction, nitrogen  fixation,  and  plant  growth. 

With  field  experiments  where  the  green  crops  were  turned  undar  at  inte^ 
vals  of  two  we^s  throughout  their  devdopment,  no  injurious  ^ects  were  ob- 
served as  a  result  of  this  practice,  and  after  the  second  crop  had  been  turned 
under  the  lime  requirement  of  the  soil  was  diminished  rather  than  increased. 
Rye  showed  a  dedded  initial  addity,  but  this  condition  quickly  passed  off. 
The  indications  were  that  this  initial  addity  was  not  of  serious  harm  to  the  plant 
on  account  of  its  transitory  nature.  The  common  bdief  that  a  green  mann- 
ing practice  is  a  harmful  one  was  not  substantiated  by  the  results  <4>tained. 
From  the  results  obtained  on  soils  recdving  green  manures,  the  general  tend- 
tticy  was  toward  the  creation  of  an  alkaline  condition  in  the  soil  rather  thaa 
an  add  one. 

It  is  conduded  that  "  in  a  well-planned  rotation,  taking  into  consideration  tin 
loss  of  bases  in  the  drainage  water  and  the  restoration  of  these  bases  by  means 
of  moderate  applications  of  lime  at  r^nilar  intervals,  little  if  any  harm  should 
result  from  the  turning  under  of  green  crops  as  a  means  of  r^lenlshing  the 
store  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil." 

Influence  of  acidity  on  growth  of  legrv^me  bacteria  {Wi90(m9in  Sta^  BvL 
SOB  (1919),  p.  46), — Studies  by  B.  B.  Fred  and  A.  Davenport  have  shown  that 
the  bacteria  assodated  with  alfalfa  are  very  sensitive  to  add,  while  the  soy 
bean  and  lupine  bacteria  are  much  less  affected  by  an  add  reaction.  It  is  con- 
duded that  when  the  soil  is  favorable  for  the  plant  it  will  also  be  favorable  for 
the  bacteria  assodated  with  the  particular  plant. 
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The  use  of  the  nitrate-reduction  test  in  characterizing  bacteria,  H.  J. 

OwiH  and  R.  S.  Bbeed  (New  York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Buk  73  (1919),  pp,  21;  also 
m  Jour,  Bact^  4  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  267-290). — ^Experiments  with  four  types  of 
soil  and  water  bacteria  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nltrate-rednction  test, 
as  made  by  testing  for  nitrate  in  standard  nitrate  broth  after  a  definite  period 
of  locQbation,  is  not  so  simple  as  generally  supposed  and  is  open  to  several 
aonrces  of  error.  "  In  case  of  each  of  the  four  species  (or  groups  of  species) 
studied,  a  different  explanation  was  found  necessary  to  account  for  cultures 
•bowing  no  nitrite.  Only  in  one  case,  that  of  BaciUus  cereus,  did  Investiga- 
tion show  the  possibility  of  two  species  being  concerned,  one  differing  from 
the  other  in  Its  ability  to  reduce  nitrate.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  nltrate- 
rednction  on  any  medium  or  under  any  conditions  whatsoever  indicates  an 
organism  as  a  nitrate-reducer,  the  general  conclusion  of  the  present  work  is 
that  no  organism  can  be  safely  called  a  nonnitrate-reducer  except  as  the  result 
of  exhaustive  tests,  too  time-consuming  to  be  made  In  routine  bacteriological 
Investigations." 

Win  alfalfA  feeding  inoculate  manure?  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  S02  (1919), 
PP- 15,  t6). — It  has  been  found  by  B.  B.  Fred  that  in  the  passage  of  material 
oootalning  large  numbers  of  nodule-forming  bacteria  through  the  digestive 
tract  these  bacteria  are  destroyed. 

Ammoniflcation  of  manure  in  soU,  J.  W.  Bright  and  H.  J.  Oonn  (New 
York  State  8ta.  Tech.  Bui.  67  (1919),  pp.  45).— This  bullethi  is  divided  into  two 
parts. 

Part  I,  by  J.  W.  Bright,  deals  with  the  soil  organisms  which  take  part  in 
the  ammoniflcation  of  manure,  shows  that  Pseudomonas  fluorescens  and  P. 
couiaius  are  especially  active  in  manured  soil,  and  reports  the  results  of  an 
investigation  of  their  function  in  soil.  The  previous  statement  (E.  S.  R.,  87, 
p.  516)  tliat  nonq;K>re-forming  bacteria  are  most  active  in  manured  soil  was 
Terified.  Pure  cultures  of  P.  fluorescens  and  P.  caudatus  multiplied  much  more 
rapidly  in  sterilized  manured  soil  than  pure  cultures  of  BaciUus  cereus  Frank- 
land.  When  sterilized  manured  soil  was  Inoculated  with  a  mixture  of  these 
three  organisms  in  pure  culture^  the  two  nonspore-formers  immediately  gained 
the  ascendancy,  B.  cereus  becoming  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  be  undetect- 
able by  the  ordinary  methods  of  study.  In  field  soil  to  which  there  liad  been 
ao  addition  of  organic  matter  for  several  years,  P.  fluorescens  and  P.  caudatus 
were  rarely  foimd,  while  B.  cereus  was  a  common  organism.  When  this  same 
soil  was  mixed  with  manure  and  potted,  P.  fluorescens  and  P.  caudatus  imme- 
diately multiplied  rapidly,  while  but  small  numbers  of  B.  cereus  spores  and 
no  active  forms  of  B.  cereus  could  be  found.  All  three  of  these  organisms  are 
vigorous  ammonifiers  when  tested  in  pure  culture.  The  activity  of  the  non- 
ipore-formers  and  the  absence  of  activity  of  the  spore-formers  In  unsterillzed 
mannred  soils  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  P.  fluorescens  and  P.  candatus  are 
Important  ammonifiers  of  manure  in  soil,  while  there  is  no  evidence  that 
B.  cereus  takes  part  in  this  process. 

Part  n,  which  is  a  taxonomic  study  by  H.  J.  Conn  of  these  two  organisms, 
de8crtt>e8  them  in  detail  as  an  aid  to  their  identification  by  others.  A  biblio- 
graphy is  appended. 

Tbe  collection,  handling,  and  sale  of  city  stable  manure,  W.  H.  Hamilton 
end  J.  B.  R.  DrcKmr  (N.  J.  Dept.  Apr.  Bui.  21  (1919),  pp.  36,  figs.  20).— The  pur- 
pose of  this  bulletin  is  **  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  farmers  the  Importance 
of  using  care  and  discrimination  in  buying  manure  and  to  explain  some  of  the  ' 
practices  in  connection  with  gathering  and  marketing  manure,  especially  those 
wlddk  have  a  bearing  on  its  fertilizing  value." 
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Presenratioii  of  liquid  nurnire,  R.  K.  Kxummam  (Tidiskr.  Plantwtgi,  U 
(1919),  No.  S,  pp.  .^35-^).— Laboratory  experiments^  conducted  at  tbe  Aalrof 
Experiment  Station,  on  the  preservation  of  liquid  mannre  by  tlie  addition  d 
■nlpliaric  add  and  superphotq^Uiate  are  r^^orted. 

The  liquid  manure  contained  0.478  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  of  whiidi  a418  per 
cent  was  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  After  the  addition  of  the  preserving  sub- 
stances the  liquid  manure  was  vaporized  iH  a  water  bath.  It  was  found  that 
two-thirds  of  the  acid  was  combined  with  the  ammonia,  and  the  remainder 
with  other  basea.  The  addition  <^  very  small  quantities  of  the  add  had  no 
effect  on  ammonia  losses.  It  was  further  found  that  in  order  to  bind  all  of 
the  ammonia  contained  in  6  cc  of  Uquid  manure,  1.3  gm.  of  superphosphate^ 
containing  18  per  cent  phoq[>horic  add,  was  necessary. 

[Report  of  soU  fertility  work  In  Massacbvsetts],  B.  F.  Qaskhx  (JtfatMoMi- 
9ett$  8ta,  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  i^o-i^ ).~Noting  the  progress  of  woric  previoudy 
mentioned  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  21),  this  report  indicates  that  the  nitrog^i  experi- 
ment with  com  for  the  year  gives  results  agreeing  dosely  with  those  obtained 
in  previous  years.  On  the  potash  field  the  crop  was  soy  beans,  and  as  in 
previous  years,  it  did  not  show  any  striking  response  to  potash.  On  the  phos* 
phate  field  the  better  yields  were  obtained  with  potatoes  on  the  plats  receiv- 
ing the  quickly  available  phosphates.  In  the  comparative  tests  of  potaasinm 
sulphate  and  potassium  chlorid,  results  with  varkras  crops  agreed  doeely  with 
those  of  previous  years. 

The  experiments  on  the  top-dressing  of  permanent  meadow,  begun  in  1886 
and  noted  in  previous  reports,  are  wimmarised.  The  greatest  increase  due  to 
use  of  fertilizers  during  1918  was  obtained  with  slag  and  potasdi,  while  in 
previous  years,  particularly  during  the  period  ftom  1803  to  1916,  Indusife, 
the  greatest  average  yields  per  acre  were  obtained  with  barnyard  manure. 

In  a  comparison  of  yields  of  timothy  and  fescue  mixtures  the  timothy  mixture 
gave  the  better  yield  the  first  year  after  seeding;  since  then  the  fescue  mix- 
ture has  given  the  larger  crop.  At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  timothy 
on  either  plat,  it  having  been  replaced  very  largely  by  blue  grass.  Tim  fescue 
mixture  would  seem  to  be  the  better  of  the  two  for  use  on  fields  of  this  diai^ 
acter,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  grass  a  number  of  years. 

An  experience  In  crop  prodacti<m,  W.  H.  Jgmdas  and  Q.  W.  OHuacmix 
{New  York  State  8ta.  BuL  465  {1919),  pp.  20).— ^venteen  years'  rotation  ex- 
periments with  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  grass  are  reported  (1)  to  det^mine  the 
relative  production  of  crops  with  farm  manure,  complete  commercial  fertilise', 
and  add  phosphate,  supplemented  by  a  small  application  of  sodium  nitrate,  (2) 
to  compare  farm  manure  with  compile  commercial  fertiliaer,  (3)  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  dover  as  a  factor  in  fertility,  and  (4)  to  dettfmine  tbe 
value  of  soil  analysis  as  a  means  of  measuring  fertility. 

The  largest  yield  of  crops,  measured  in  terms  of  dry  matter,  was  vrlth  farm 
manure,  although  this  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  production  with  oompieti 
commercial  fertilizer.  Both  the  farm  manure  and  the  complete  commerdal 
fertilizer  produced  approximately  56  per  ceit  more  dry  matter  than  tile  plats 
receiving  no  fertilizer.  The  plats  receiving  phosiAioric  add  with  partial 
nitrogen  and  no  potash  produced  about  33  per  cent  more  than  the  untreated 
plats.  The  production  of  dry  matter  v^ith  ihe  farm  manure  and  complete 
commercial  fertilizer  was  in  the  proportion  of  118.3  for  the  former  to  118.9 
for  the  latter.  If,  however,  allowance  is  made  tor  the  diifere&ce  In  yield  of 
hay  due  to  the  fact  that  timothy  sod  was  maintained  for  4mly  one  year,  and 
comparison  is  made  of  the  cereal  orops  produced,  the  relation  of  farm  manure 
to  commerdal  fertilizer  was  as  91:90  with  dover  in  the  rotation,  and  with 
timothy  in  the  rotation,  as  84 :  89. 
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A  oompariaon  of  tbe  clover  plats  with  the  timothy  plats  showed  that  in  the  17 
years  there  were  produced  of  all  crops  29,800  Ihs.  more  of  dry  matter  on  the 
elo?er  plats  than  on  the  timothy  plats.  However,  on  the  basis  of  the  cereal 
erops  tbe  difference  In  favor  of  clover  was  13,500  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  These 
results  Indicate  considerable  advantage  from  the  use  of  clover.  A  study  of 
the  yield  of  dry  matter  on  the  plats  receiving  no  fertilizer,  one  with  clover  in 
tbe  rotation  and  the  other  with  timothy,  showed  that  production  was  maintained 
on  these  plats  as  effectively  with  timothy  as  with  clover  in  the  rotation.  The 
yields  following  the  first  rotation  were  maintained  without  any  essential  drop. 

A  comparison  of  the  analysis  of  the  soils  on  the  several  plats  before  and 
ifter  17  years  of  cropping  showed  no  differences  or  changes  which  gave  either 
any  indication  of  tbe  effect  of  the  unlike  systems  of  treatment  or  of  the  un- 
like productivity  of  the  plats  at  the  end  of  the  17  years.  A  comparison  of 
the  results  of  the  experiment  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  and  the 
falue  of  the  crops  showed  that  the  cheapest  increase  of  production  was  with 
add  phosphate  combined  with  a  minimum  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Fertiliiers  on  sand  (Wisconsin  8ta.  BuL  302  {1919),  p.  ^5).— Experiments 
on  sandy  soils  at  Spooner  with  manure  reinforced  with  varying  amounts  of 
add  and  rock  phos|>hate,  and  with  potash  showed  good  results  with  com,  with 
residual  effects  in  the  following  year.  Experiments  with  potatoes  showed  that 
plats  receiving  no  manure  but  only  clover  clippings  for  organic  matter  pro- 
duced almost  as  well  as  those  with  manure. 

Fertility  tests  on  Colby  silt  loams  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  S02  {1919),  pp.  U* 
45).— In  fertilizer  experiments  at  the  Marshfield  substation  with  com  and  oats, 
F.  L.  Masbach  reports  that  on  plats  treated  with  acid  phosphate  the  increased 
value  of  five  years'  produce  over  untreated  plats  was  $11.14  per  acre.  Phos- 
Idiate  applied  with  corn  c(mtinued  to  show  residual  effects  for  the  entire 
5-year  period.  Tests  with  ground  limestone  supplied  with  oats  on  new  seeding 
showed  consistent  Increases  throughout  the  5-year  rotation,  amounting  to  $17.02 
per  acre  with  an  outlay  for  limestone  of  $4.40.  No  appreciable  results  w«re 
obtained  in  potash  trials,  especially  with  com  and  oats.  The  yield  of  corn  was 
increased  with  rock  phosphate. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  cereals  and  root  crops*  K.  Ivebsen  {Tidsskr. 
PUmUavl,  26  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  i55-2P7).— Experiments  extending  from  1901  to 
ldl5,  induaive,  with  barley,  oats,  mangolds,  and  sugar  beets  on  loam  soil  to 
determine  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil  are  reported  in  detail. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  with  complete  fertilization.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  nitrogen  was  the  most  utilized  and  potash  was  next,  while  only 
comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  phosphate  fertilizer  applied  was  utilized 
by  the  different  crops.  Climatic  conditions  which  generally  increase  the  size 
of  crops  also  favored  the  utilization  of  fertilizers  in  soils  growing  oats  and 
barley  which  had  not  been  treated  with  stable  manure.  The  greatest  excess 
crop  of  barley  grain  was  obtained  in  cold,  dry  summers,  and  of  oats  in  cold, 
wet  summers.  In  each  instance  the  excess  crop  of  straw  was  greatest  in  cold, 
wet  summers. 

In  using  artificial  fertilizers  cm  mangolds  and  sugar  beets  In  fields  where 
stable  manure  was  also  used,  the  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the  size  of 
the  crop  were  usually  unfavorable  to  the  utilization  of  the  artificial  fertilizer. 
Hot  summers,  which  favor  the  growth  of  heat  loving  roots,  had  an  increasing 
effect  on  the  decomposition  of  the  manure,  and  there  was  less  need  for  the 
Qourisbment  contained  in  artificial  fertilizers.  The  use  of  artificial  fertilizers 
f(ff  mangolds  and  sugar  beets  gave  on  the  whole  a  greater  absolute  surplus  crop 
la  oold,  wet  than  in  warm,  dry  summers.    Tlie  percentage  of  surplus  crop  was 
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fonnd  to  be  greater  in  both  groups  of  experlmeiitB  In  years  with  unfaTorable 
than  with  fovorable  conditions  for  growth. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  s^Murate  fertilisers,  it  was  found  that  potas- 
sium fertilizers  gave  the  best  average  results  in  warm,  dry  summers,  and  ^los- 
phates  in  cold,  wet  summers.  This  diflerence  in  the  case  of  phosphates  wu 
much  more  apparent  in  experiments  with  root  crops  in  which  stable  manure 
had  been  used  than  in  the  experiments  with  cereals.  This  relation  indicates 
that  the  favorable  effect  of  phoiqdbates  in  cold,  wet  summers  is  not  due  to  tbe 
direct  effects  of  pho^horic  add  as  plant  food,  but  Is  probably  because  easily 
dissolved  compounds  of  phosphoric  add  favor  decomposition  in  the  solL 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  conslda^  with  reference  to  the  rdation  be- 
tween the  productive  capadty  of  the  soil  and  the  size  of  the  excess  crop  using 
fertilizers,  confirmed  the  Mltsdierllch  law  of  mlnimunL 

Bconomic  use  of  fertilisers  in  the  soils  of  Unignay,  A.  A.  Axbboui  (jBm. 
Inst,  Nac.  Agron,  Montevideo,  f.  aer.,  191B,  No$,  i,  pp.  75-l(fB;  f,  pp.  91-41)." 
This  report  is  in  two  parts. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  composition  of  the  soils  of  Uruguay  and  reports 
analyses  of  281  representative  samples  of  the  soils.  These,  taken  as  a  wh(rie, 
show  that  about  82  per  cent  of  these  soUs  are  well  supplied  with  nitrogen  and 
81  per  cent  are  well  supplied  with  potash,  while  only  12  per  cent  contain  sofll- 
d^it  phosphoric  add  and  onl>'  8  per  cent  contain  sufficient  lime. 

Part  II  gives  the  results  of  an  economic  study  of  the  phosphatic  f^tllizer  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Including  superphosj^iate,  Thomas  slag,  guano,  and  mtr 
terlals  of  animal  origin. 

Organic  fertilizers  of  animal  orlg^  and  th^r  use,  L.  Maipsaux  {Yie  Agr, 
et  Rurale,  9  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  187-191). --Thia  artide  discusses  a  numb«*  of 
the  organic  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  of  animal  origin,  and  gives 
information  as  to  their  proper  use  on  Fr^idi  soils. 

Quality  and  value  of  important  types  of  peat  material,  A.  P.  Dachnowsxi 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bid.  802  (1919),  pp.  4(^).— This  bulletin  discusses  the  present 
status  of  peat  utilization  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  gives  definitions  and 
points  of  view  In  classifying  peat  materials,  and  makes  a  tentative  classlfica- 
tion  of  important  types  of  peat  materials  based  upon  tiieir  botanical  composi- 
tion and  physical  and  chemical  characterlstica 

A  list  of  27  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  Included. 

Nitrogen  fixation  furnaces,  E.  K.  Soott  {Tran$.  Amer.  Blectrochem.  Boe.,  Si 
(1918),  pp.  221'254r  fl0$.  17).— The  various  types  of  dectric  arc  furnaces  for 
fixing  nitrogen  are  first  reviewed  and  compared.  The  Kllbum  Scott  three- 
phase  furnace  is  then  described  in  detail,  and  a  comparative  discussion  le 
entered  Into  of  various  details  such  as  the  balance  of  the  current  phases,  start- 
ing the  furnace,  size  of  furnace,  radiation  and  cooling-water  losses,  dectrodee, 
stabilizing  the  arc,  power  factor,  reactance,  air  supply,  air  compressor,  pre- 
heated air,  effect  of  increasing  oxygen  in  the  gas,  effect  of  increasing  pressnre, 
absorption  of  the  products,  cooling  the  gases,  raising  steam  in  boilers,  and  tlie 
theory  of  the  reaction  and  Its  reversibility. 

The  Influence  of  storage  on  the  loss  and  transformation  of  nitrogen  fm 
lime  nitrogen,  D.  Meteb  and  R.  Qobkow  (IUm.  Landw.  Ztg.,  S9  (1919),  Vo. 
7-8,  pp.  tit  t8,  fig.  1). — Bxperiments  on  the  loss  and  transformation  of  nitrogen 
of  cyanamid  during  storage  are  reported,  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
dampness  and  temperature  are  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  In  tiie 
storage  of  cyanamid,  and  that  during  warm  weather  cyanamid  must  be  pro- 
tected against  dampness  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dicyandiamld.  It  Is  con- 
duded,  therefore,  that  cyanamid  should  be  stored  in  dry,  dosed  rooms  with 
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dry  floors,  and  that  tlie  posslbtlity  of  absorption  of  moisture  or  carbon  dioxid 
from  the  air  must  be  prevented  as  f^r  as  possible.  If  stored  in  bulk  it  should 
be  covered  with  sacks  and  straw. 

Experiments  with  mixtures  of  lime  nitrogen  and  superphosphate,  B. 
EASKLBxm  (FUhUnitB  Landto.  Ztg.,  66  (1917),  No.  6-6,  pp.  105-115). —Experi- 
ments are  reported  which  showed  that  mixing  lime  nitrogen  with  superphos- 
I»hate  resulted  in  the  reversion  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  to  insoluble 
forms.  They  further  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mixture  of  lime  nitrogen 
and  superphosphate  is  not  so  effective  as  a  fertilizer  as  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
8i4»hate  and  superj^osphate,  which  is  attributed  partly  to  the  reversion  of 
^  [>hoq>horic  acid.  In  view  of  these  results  the  mixing  of  lime  nitrogen  with 
tnperpbospbate  is  not  to  be  recomm^ided. 

Ammoninm  phospliate,  Qsbiach  {Zischr,  Angew.  Chem,,  SI  {1918),  No.  67, 
AMfsatgt.,  pp.  91,  92;  abs.  in  Ohem.  Ab$.,  16  {1919),  No.  19,  p.  H09).Sta6ieB  on 
ammonium  i^oephate  and  ammonium  superphosphate,  which  are  the  results  of 
treating  pure  monocalclum  phosphate  and  superphosphate  respectively  with 
gaseous  ammonia,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  when  moisture  is  present  the  gypsum  of  the  superphos- 
phate becomes  active,  and  insoluble  calcium  phosphate  and  ammonium  sulphate 
are  formed. 

Three  years'  experiments  comparing  the  relative  fertilizing  values  of  super- 
pliosphate  suokI  ammonium  phosphate  showed  an  average  difference  slightly  in 
favor  of  the  latttf.  A  less  ftivoraMe  action  of  the  ammonium  phosphate  was 
obtained  only  where  lime  was  applied  at  the  same  time. 

Pot  experiments  with  rye,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes,  comparing  ammonium 
phosphate  and  ammonium  superphosphate,  showed  practically  no  difference. 

Studies  on  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
to  ammonium  phosphate  showed  that  the  use  of  neutral  potassium  oxalate  gave 
the  best  results. 

Progress  at  the  potash  industry  in  the  years  1917  and  1018,  H.  Hot 
(Ckevk  Ztg.,  46  {1919),  No.  47,  pp.  2Oi-e05).— This  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
others  resting  to  development  in  the  technical,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
uses  of  potash  during  the  years  1917  and  1918,  with  particular  reference  to 
Germany. 

Sonrces  of  American  potash,  R.  O.  E.  Davis  {U.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Depi.  Ciro. 
61  {1919),  pp.  7). — niis  is  a  summary  of  the  potash  situation  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  possibilities  and  future  prospects  of  the  different  sources 
are  discussed.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that,  **  with  the  return  of  normal  prices, 
the  western  producers  will  be  handicapped  by  high  freii^t  rates  to  the  eastern 
ot  fefdliser  markets.  The  production  of  by-product  potash,  with  the  gradual 
solving  of  the  technical  details  of  the  processes,  therefore,  may  off^r  most  hope 
for  a  steady  development  of  a  permanent  American  supply." 

Tbft  action  of  potash  by-products  on  soil  and  plants,  O.  Noltk  {Landw. 
Jahrb.,  61  {1918),  pp.  666-^72;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zenibl,  1918,  11,  No.  6-4,  PP-  14U 
142;  WatMer  «.  Abtcauer,  16  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  607,  508).— This  report  shows 
that  by-product  potash  first  increased  crop  yield  on  rich  soil  and  then  decreased 
it,  tbe  injury  being  greater  the  more  deficient  the  soil  was  in  nutritive  constit- 
uents. Heavy  fertilizatioa  decreased  the  injury  caused  by  by-product  potash, 
bat  Oid  not  entirely  remove  it 

Ko  hindrance  to  assimilation  of  nutritive  constituents  resulted,  but  in  fiict 
a  small  increase  was  noted,  especially  In  the  case  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid. 
It  Is  considered  probable  that  ash  constituents  of  plants  are  generally  increased, 
but  a  content  of  1  per  cent  of  magnesia  in  the  dry  matter  of  plants  was  not 
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reached.  Tbe  assimilation  of  sodium  was  decreaMd  by  potaflb  waste  liquors  in 
spite  of  their  high  salt  conteot,  and  in  soil  thiear%  was  an  actire  exchange  of 
bases  resulting  in  the  formation  of  insoluble  compounds  of  nutritive  coa- 
stituenta 

The  leaching  out  of  the  soil  of  nltrograi  and  i^o^horlc  add  was  apparently 
decreased  by  potash  by-products,  and  poor  soils  accumulated  potash.  Tbe 
reduction  in  lime  content  of  the  soil  was  the  most  important  occurrence,  while 
the  magnesia  remained  in  the  solL  The  injurious  action  of  the  potash  by- 
products in  the  first  two  years  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  poisonous  effect  of 
a  high  concentration  of  magnesium  chlorid.  Potash  by-products  also  reduced 
the  water  assimilating  powers  of  plants.  Raw  potash  salts  gave  results  similar 
to  the  by-products  in  that  the  use  of  water  by  plants  was  decreased. 

Additional  information  concerning  lime,  M.  M.  McCooL  {Miohiffon  8ta, 
Quart.  Bui,  2  {1919),  No,  ft,  pp.  95-97).— It  is  stated  that  examUiation  of  large 
numbers  of  soil  samples  from  widely  dlfTerent  sections  of  Michigan  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  few  of  the  surface  soils  of  this  State,  aside  from  those  de- 
posited in  former  lakes,  contain  calcium  carbonate  except  In  the  form  of  ratlier 
large  fragments.  A  summary  of  several  experimental  field  projects  on  the  use 
of  lime  on  acid  soils  indicates  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  returns  firom  tiie 
first  crop  of  the  soils  limed  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  application.  Data  on  tbe 
efTect  of  ground  limestone  and  hydrated  lime  on  the  available  elem^its  of  plant 
food  in  four  difTerent  soils  show  that  lime,  when  applied  to  these  soils,  was 
quite  active  in  increasing  the  availability  of  calcium,  sodium,  magnesiuin, 
sulphur,  and  also  phosphoric  acid.  It  was  found  that  the  lime  had  little,  if 
any,  effect  on  the  leaching  of  potash  from  sella 

Natural  carbonates  of  calcinm  and  magnesium  in  relation  to  the  chemical 
composition,  bacterial  contents,  and  crop-producing  power  of  two  very 
acid  soils,  S.  D.  Ck)NNER  and  H.  A.  Notes  (Jour.  Agr,  Research  [V,  fif.l,  1% 
(1919),  No,  9,  pp,  119-125,  pU.  «).— In  this  article,  a  contrfbutlon  from  the  In- 
diana Experiment  Station,  pot  and  laboratory  experiments  conducted  at  tbe 
station  are  reported  on  an  add  sllty  clay  soil  very  low  in  organic  matter  and 
an  acid  black  peaty  sand  high  in  organic  matter.  Th&  experiments  were  con- 
ducted under  controlled  moisture  conditions  with  natural  carbonates  of  high 
purity.  Wheat,  red  clover,  and  blood  turnip  beets  were  grown  In  succession. 
After  being  cropped  10  months  under  optimum  moisture  conditions  the  soils 
were  tested  for  soluble  salts,  nitrates,  nltrificatioD,  carbon  dioxid,  acidity, 
and  both  aerobic  and  anaerobic  bactaria. 

Although  both  soils  originally  contained  twice  as  much  magnesium  oxld  ai 
calcium  oxid,  still  calcite  dolomite,  and  magnesite  produced,  with  one  exertion, 
good  crop  increases  on  both  soils.  The  6-ton  application  of  magnesite  on  tiM 
black  sand  soil,  with  a  ratio  of  1  calcium  oxid  to  7.0  magnesium  oxid,  Idlled 
the  crops.  Good  crop  Increases  were  obtained  with  carbonate  applications 
which  produced  ratios  of  calcium  oxid  to  magnesium  oxid  varying  from  2:1 
to  1 : 5.3  on  the  yellow  clay  soil  and  from  8.4 : 1  to  1 : 4  on  the  black  sand. 

Wheat,  red  clover,  and  beets  responded  diffaraitly  toward  oaldum  and 
magnesium  carbonates.  With  the  medium  applications  beets  were  benefited 
more  by  magnesium  carbonate,  while  wheat  and  clover  gave  greater  in- 
creases with  calcium  than  with  magnesium  carbonate. 

Magnesite  in  all  instances  increased  the  conc^tratioas  of  soluble  salts  to 
the  soils  more  than  caldte.  Oarbon  dioxid  determinations  showted  that  tbe 
carbonates  were  not  entirely  decomposed  at  tbe  end  of  one  year.  The  de- 
composition of  the  magnesite  seems  to  have  proceeded  faster  than  that  of  tht 
calcite.    Magnesite  produced  more  tavorable  condUioos  for  nitrification  than 
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did  caldte.  Magneslte  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  bacteria  on  the  yellow  clay  soil  more  than  calcite  did,  but  on  the 
black  land  soil  the  reverse  was  true.  Calcite  increased  the  bacterial  content 
•f  the  soil  more  than  did  magneslte. 

Notes  on  Uie  effect  of  caldmn  sulphate  on  soils,  M.  M.  McCk>oL  (Michigan 
8ta,  Quart.  Bui,  2  (1919),  No,  2,  pp.  97-9P).— Studies  on  the  effect  of  the  addi- 
tion of  calcium  suliOiate  to  fidlt  loam,  heavy  sand,  fine  sandy  loam,  very  fine 
nnd,  heavy  silt  loam,  and  silt  loam  soil  well  supplied  with  organic  material, 
are  reported. 

It  was  found  on  analysis  of  the  washings  from  the  soils  that  the  addition  of 
ftf  sulphate  resalted  in  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  soluble  silica,  except  in 
two  instances.  Two  of  the  soils  that  were  washed  the  second  time  showed 
lesB  phosphoric  add  in  solution  than  did  the  corresponding  untreated  soils. 
Three  of  the  soils  that  were  washed  15  days  after  the  first  period  contained  less 
soluble  magnesium  than  the  unwashed  samples.  One  negative  result  was  found 
in  the  case  of  sodium,  two  with  iron,  and  three  with  aluminum.  The  effect 
of  the  sulphate  on  the  rate  of  formation  of  potash  was  negligible  the  first 
period  and  sli^tly  reduced  it  the  second  period. 

A  report  on  the  retail  prices  of  unmixed  fertilizer  material  as  of  June 
1,  1910,  with  comparative  prices  for  May  1  (U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept,  Ciro. 
S7  (1919),  pp.  11.— Continuing  previous  work  (B.  S.  K.,  42,  p.  219),  this  is  a 
report  resulting  from  an  inquiry  made  through  the  States  Relations  Service 
and  State  directors  of  extension  of  the  county  agents  in  all  the  Southern  States 
and  in  the  Norttiem  States  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and  Missouri  on  the  retail, 
caA,  delivered  price  per  ton  of  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  high  and 
k>w  grade  cottonseed  meal,  high  and  low  grade  tankage,  add  phosphate,  po- 
tasBiom  muriate,  potassium  sulphate,  and  Nebraska  potash. 

**The  reports  show  that  the  potash  salts  are  not  generally  available  to  farm- 
era  Ont  of  761  reports  received  from  county  agents  only  7  gave  quotations  for 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  prices  ranging  from  $65  to  $850  per  ton.  On  muriate 
of  potash  11  county  agents  gave  quotations  ranging  from  $70  to  $600  per  ton.** 

On  so-called  Nebraska  potash  24  county  agents  reported  prices  ranging  from 
$85  to  $160  per  ton,  and  61  quotations  on  ammonium  sulphate  gave  prices 
ranging  from  $88  to  $150  per  ton. 

*•  On  cottonseed  meal,  high-grade,  207  quotations  were  received,  ranging  from 
¥86  to  $78  per  ton,  and  on  low-grade  221  quotations  from  $40  to  $80.  On  tank- 
age, high-grade,  165  quotations  were  received,  ranging  from  $25  to  $150  per 
ton,  and  on  low-grade  78  quotations  from  $27.50  to  $180  per  ton.*' 

Tables  are  giv^i  showing  the  retail  prices  for  sodium  nitrate  and  16  per 
cent  add  i^iosphate  by  States  and  counties. 

Fertilizer  report,  J.  W.  Kellooo  (Perni.  Dept,  Agr.  Bui,  S28  (1919),  pp.  69),-^ 
This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  545 
samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials,  representing  867  different  brands 
collected  for  inspection  in  Pennsylvania  from  August  1  to  December  81,  1918. 

"Tiie  results  of  anatysis  show  that  of  the  total  number  of  samples  108,  or 
IM  per  cent,  fiUled  to  meet  their  guaranties,  while  the  majority  exceeded  the 
claims  made.  .  .  .  1^  potash  content  of  the  complete  fertilizers  remained 
low  compared  with  those  of  prewar  seasons,  the  highest  guaranty  being  2  per 
cent,  and  there  were  twice  as  many  brands  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
fertlliaera  received  as  of  the  complete  daas.'' 

Texts  of  fertilizer  laws  of  the  State  regulating  the  sale  of  fertilizers  are  also 
iodaded. 
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Monohjbrid  mutations,  H.  db  Vsies  {BM.  Zentbl^  57  (1917),  No.  $^  pp. 
1S9-H8), — Moootiybrid  mutations  are  defined  as  those  whose  principal  €faa^ 
acter  follows  the  Mendel  formnla  for  monohybrid  unions  in  crossings  either 
with  the  maternal  form  or  with  related  fbrms.  They  are  relativelj  simple  as 
to  their  hereditary  characters,  comparing  in  this  respect  with  nonmutatinfi: 
species.  Among  the  monohybrid  mutations  of  (BnotKerm  lamarckiana  the 
author  places  CE,  nanella  and  (E.  rubrinervis,  although  the  latter  possesses  t 
series  of  secondary  characters  which  do  not  conform  to  the  Mendel  formula. 
(E,  lamarckiana  giga$,  since  Its  establishment  In  1887,  has  produced  in  almost 
every  generation,  as  a  second  mutation,  dwarfs  having  28  as  their  ehromosome 
number.  Crossings  of  these  dwarfs  with  gigoi  follow  closely  Mendel*s  rule  as 
stated  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  128). 

The  author  has  found  In  crossings  of  (B.  9tiaveolen$  with  (S.  lomorclctoM 
nanella  complete  agreement  with  the  rule  laid  down  for  monohybrlds,  and  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  unit  character  is  here  In- 
volved.   Details  and  results  of  studies  during  and  since  1913  are  indicated. 

As  the  result  of  such  work,  the  author  states  that  (E.  lamarcl^ama  nanelU 
in  crossings  with  OS.  $uaveolen9  follows  the  Mendel  formula  f6r  monohyforid& 
The  ratio  0.5  to  1  per  cent  in  which  it  springs  from  the  mother  fOTm  (mutates) 
each  year  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  Mendelian  splitting,  nor  Is  there  suflteieot 
ground  for  such  a  conception  in  regard  to  other  mutations. 

The  relation  between  stature  and  chromosome  number  in  CBnothora, 
T.  J.  Stomps  {Biol.  Centbl.,  S6  (1916),  No.  4,  pp.  129-160).— The  author,  as  the 
result  of  observations  noted,  expresses  the  view  that  the  ffigas  mutation  In 
CEnothera  does  not  result  from  Irregularity  In  chromosome  distribution.  Tbe 
alteration  In  chromosome  number  Is  thought  to  be  a  consequence  rather  tban 
a  cause  of  mutation. 

Studies  of  teratological  phenomena  in  their  relation  to  evolution  and  the 
problems  of  heredity. — ^n.  The  nature,  causes,  distribution,  and  inheritance 
of  fasdation  with  special  reference  to  its  occurrence  in  Nicotiana,  O.  E. 
WHrrE  (Ztichr,  Induktive  Ah$tam.  ii.  Vererbunffilehre,  16  (1916),  No.  1-2,  pp. 
i^lSSf  flff8.  29). — ^The  present  paper  is  the  outcome  of  an  extended  series  of 
studies  (E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  826)  on  the  phenomena  of  fkusdation  In  plants. 

The  first  part  consists  largely  of  complied  data  on  occurrence  and  dasslflct- 
tlon,  with  a  review  of  related  researches  by  de  Vrles.  In  the  second  part  tlie 
author  has  described  In  some  detail  a  series  of  liybridlsatlon  experiments,  in 
which  a  mutant  variety  of  N.  tabaoum  breeding  true  as  to  fasdation  was 
crossed  with  several  distinct  normal  varieties  of  the  same  iq>ecles  and  with 
strains  belonging  to  markedly  distinct  q;>ecles.  The  results  of  these  studies  so 
tar  as  complete  are  presented  In  tabular  form,  and  numerous  conclusions  are 
presented  with  discussion. 

Studies  on  the  cane  variety*  Phragmites  communis  pseudodonax,  G. 
TiscHLEB  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Qe$elL,  S6  (1918),  No.  9,  pp.  $49^58,  pi.  1).— mils  is 
an  account  of  a  study  of  the  descendants  of  the  giant  grass  P.  oommsiiii 
pseudodonax  as  regards  development,  constitution,  and  aeredity. 

Alternation  of  generations  in  the  plant  kingdom*  J.  Bttdbb  (Ber.  Dmt. 
Bot.  GeselU,  Si  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  6S9^76).'-'TbiB  is  an  attempt  to  disthigoisk 
clearly  and  to  symbolize  the  various  alternating  phases  of  plant  life,  also  of 
animal  life  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  completeness. 

Annual  periodicity  in  variegated  plants,  O.  Lakon  (Ber.  Deui.  Bot.  €fe$tU., 
Si  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  6S9-648,  fig$.  ^).— In  relation  to  studies  on  the  annual 
periodldty  of  plants,  as  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  682),  the  author  has 
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studied  SamJmcus  nigra  and  Acer  negundo,  both  of  whicl^  presented  cases  of 
partial  or  total  variegation  associated  witli  continuation  of  growth  after  normal 
pitnts  or  portions  thereof  had  passed  into  the  resting  stage.  Anat<miical  studies 
show  a  considerable  defldoicy  of  organic  reserve  materials  in  variegated  plants. 

The  intnence  of  light  on  the  stature  of  plaotSt  F.  Schans  (Ber.  Dei^.  Boi. 
QnOL,  S6  (1918),  No.  9,  pp.  619-6S2,  flg$.  7).-^rhi8  deals  mainly  with  the  effects 
of  Ugiit  of  different  wave-lengths  when  allowed  to  fall  on  plants  during  growth, 
in  regard  to  snch  characters  as  stature  and  mon^wlogical  diff^roiees,  which 
are  regarded  as  pointing  to  possibilities  of  a  practical  nature. 

Phototazis,  F.  Oltmanns  iZi$6hr.  Bot.,  9  {1917),  No.  S,  pp.  267-388,  flg9. 
/7).— Details  are  given  of  systematic  studies  on  phototaxis,  chi^y  in  lower 
piant  forms,  pursuant  to  those  formerly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  880). 

Pigments  of  flowering  plants,  N.  A.  Waksmah  (Trans.  Wis.  Aoad.  8oi^ 
ArU  and  Letters,  19  {1919),  pt.  2,  pp.  7e7-906).^A  brief  discussion  of  studies 
and  theories  of  flower  color  is  followed  by  an  extended  accoxmt  of  work  begun 
by  the  author  as  early  as  1907. 

It  has  been  found'  that  in  the  study  of  plant  pigments  each  one  should  be 
considered  not  only  in  relation  to  the  other  colored  substances  in  the  same  or 
related  plants,  but  also  to  the  colorless  substai^ces  present  Olose  and  peculiar 
r^tionship  has  sometimes  been  found  to  exist  between  the  colored  and  the 
DQocolored  constituents  in  the  species  of  a  whole  family.  The  work  is  given  in 
considerable  detail,  with  discussion  of  the  bearings  of  the  data  obtained. 

The  microchemistry  of  plants:  Serratnlin,  H.  Molisch  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot. 
OeseU.,  Si  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  56^59)  .--The  view  that  Serratnla  tincteria  con- 
tains even  during  life  a  yellow  coloring  material  is  claimed  to  be  erroneous.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  cells  of  the  living  plant  contain  a  substance,  serratulan 
(colorless  or  nearly  so),  which  after  the  death  of  the  plant  yields  under  the 
inflnence  of  certain  substances  the  intensive  yellow  body  serratulin. 

Bud  symbiosis  In  Ardisia  crispa,  H.  Miehs  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  QeseU.,  54 
{1916),  No.  8,  pp.  576-680).— It  is  claimed  that  certain  bacteria  which  are  nor- 
mally present  in  parts  of  A.  orispa  maintain  therewith  a  symbiotic  relation.  In 
the  absence  of  the  bacteria  abnormalities  of  form  and  development  are  noted. 

The  irritable  movements  of  plants^  J.  M.  BiAOTABLANB  {Univ,  Penn.,  Univ. 
Lectures,  6  {1918),  pp.  65-45). — ^This  is  a  lecture  referring  to  a  few  outstanding 
facts  of  plant  irritability. 

Kote  on  the  effects  of  illnminating  gas  and  its  constltnents  In  cansing 
abscission  of  flowers  in  Nicotiana  and  Gitms,  T.  H.  Ck>oD8PEED,  J.  M.  McGeb, 
and  R.  W.  Hodgson  (Univ.  Col.  Pubs.  Bot,,  6  {1918),  No.  15,  pp.  469-450).— ^The 
authors  present  data  considered  as  preliminary  when  collected  as  the  result 
of  a  continuation  of  similar  work  by  Kendall  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  226).  Details 
are  given  of  tests  regarding  the  effects  of  illuminating  gas  in  producing  abscis- 
alon  phenomena  in  Nicotiana  tabaoum,  Citrus  sinensis,  and  0.  limonia. 

In  N.  tabaoum  maorophylla  purpurea,  illuminating  gas  at  all  concentrations 
owsed  flowers  to  fall  in  about  half  the  normal  period  required  for  such  falL 
Of  the  constituents  of  the  gas,  carbon  monoxid,  carbon  dioxid,  and  ethylene 
eanaed  premature  abscission. 

All  the  experiments  except  two  were  carried  out  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  In 
these  two  cases  <^[)servations  were  made  of  effects  of  dry  atmospheres  contain- 
ing 10  per  cent  of  illuminating  gas  and  5  per  cent  ethylene.  In  the  illumlnat- 
%  gas,  the  first  flower  fell  at  ai^iroximately  the  same  time  as  in  case  of  the 
control  In  tests  with  ethylene,  the  flrst  flower  fell  almost  as  soon  in  the  dry 
as  in  the  moist  atmo^^here,  and  in  both  cases  considerably  earlier  than  in  case 
0f  the  control. 
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In  case  of  0.  tk^enHs  (Washington  navel),  a  marked  abodasion  req;xmte  to 
lllamlnatlng  gas  was  shown  Irreflpective  of  concentration.  In  illuminating  gii» 
(7.  HneniU  (Valencia)  and  O.  Ikmmia  (Bureka)  showed  little  or  no  increase 
in  the  reaction  time  of  the  abscission  process. 

Leaf  east,  E.  Kttsira  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot  Q^hXL,  34  (1916),  No.  5,  p^  IS^-IBS).- 
Obaerrations  and  i]iteri>retations  are  given  relating  to  a  nmnb^  of  differeot 
plants  as  affected  bj  external  and  internal  conditions. 

807  bean  cake  as  a  substttnte  f  <Mr  peptone  Im  the  preparatiom  of  tiie  nutri- 
ent media,  S.  Hoai  and  U.  Bokttea  (Ann.  Phtfiopath.  Boc.  Japan,  1  (1918),  Vo, 
1,  pp.  tJSl), — ^After  experiments  with  commercial  mat^ial  indnding  am- 
monium sulphate,  Kinako  powder,  and  soy  bean  cake,  it  was  found  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results  were  given  by  soy  bean  cake.  Information  is  for- 
Diriied  regarding  the  preparation  and  expense  of  this  medium. 

A  simple  method  of  demonstrating  the  degree  of  opening  stomaU, 
F.  Webb  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  GeselL,  S4  {1916),  2fo.  S,  pp.  174-183) .— This  method 
is  based  upon  the  diffusion  of  a  gas  injurious  to  the  plant,  employing  mainly 
ammonia  and  dealing  chiefly  with  herbaceous  plants  and  conifers. 

Demonstration  of  Uqoid  cohesion,  A.  Ubspbunq  (Ber,  Deut  Bot.  OeseOn  34 
(1916),  No.  8,  pp.  475-488,  pi.  1).— The  sinq>le  apparatus  previously  employed 
(B.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  432)  for  the  demonstration  of  cc^iesion  in  liquids  has  been 
superseded  by  a  method  better  suited  to  the  puipose,  and  an  account  is  given 
of  its  employment  with  Calamus  and  Olematis  with  resulting  data  and  discos- 
sion. 

The  method  of  measuring  [water  movement  in  plants],  A.  Ubspbuko  and 
Q.  Blum  {Ber.  Dwt.  Bot.  Oe^elL,  34  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  525-539). —FigareB  (wiU 
discussion),  as  derived  from  studies  according  to  methods  described,  are  given 
fdr  cells  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  tissues  (as  such)  in  which  th^  occur. 

[A  study  of  water  movement  in  plants  I],  n,  A.  UaapmuNG  and  O.  Bluk 
{Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  GeseU.,  34  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  539-554:  36  {1918),  No.  9,  pp.  577- 
599,  /Iff.  i).-~The  first  of  these  articles  is  a  study  of  portions  of  Fagu*  sylvatiea 
as  regards  movement  of  water  and  solutes  in  different  portions  of  the  plant 
under  different  conditions,  according  to  methods  above  described.  The  second 
gives  data  in  tabular  form,  with  discussion,  derived  from  a  corresponding  study 
of  Hedera  helix. 

Studies  on  root  saps,  H.  Kappen  {Landw.  Ver$.  Sta.,  91  {1918)^  No.  l-t,  pf. 
i-4i^).— The  author  reports  a  study  of  legumes,  grains,  buckwheat,  and  mus- 
tard, grown  in  selected  soil,  with  r^;ard  to  the  characters  and  constituents  of 
the  saps  expressed  from  their  roots.    The  results  are  tabulated  with  discussloD. 

The  acidity  of  c^  memhranes,  S.  Ootm  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeaelL,  34  (1916)^ 
No.  8,  pp.  648-660). — Results  are  tabulated  of  tests  carried  out  regarding  the 
acidity  of  coarsely  pulverised  material  from  different  portions  of  various  epedeB 
at  plants. 

Negative  pressure  in  transpiring  shoots,  M.  Nobohauskn  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot 
Oesell.,  34  {1916),  No.  8,  pp.  619-639,  fig.  1).-— The  author  describes  apparatu 
and  the  manipulation  thereof  by  means  of  which,  he  claims,  he  was  able  to 
produce  in  connection  with  actively  transpiring  plants  negative  pressure  ex- 
ceeding two  atmospheres. 

Sugars  in  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  beet  plants,  M.  Porvusr  (Buoar  {Nmo 
Terk},  tO  (1918),  No.  9,  pp.  358,  ^59).— Summing  up  results  of  observations  and 
analyses  during  several  years,  the  author  states  that  normal  foliage  is  neces- 
sary to  the  full  production  of  sugar  by  the  beet  plant.  The  leaf  contains 
starch  which  is  there  transformed,  principally  into  sugars,  saccharose  being 
confined  principally  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  stalks  near  the  crown.    Day  and 
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oigbt  samples  ccmtained  practically  Identical  sugars.    Redndng  sugars  were 
iwactlcally  confined  exclusively  to  dextrose. 
lOgration  of  betain  in  plants,  V.  Stan£k  (Ztschr.  Zuckerindus.  Bohmen,  40 

{191$) ,  No,  7.  pp.  50(We?8).— Further  analyses  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  203;  81,  p.  108), 
employing  different  plants,  are  said  to  have  shown  that  the  dry  substance  of 
joong  leaves  contains  more  betain  than  does  that  of  older  leaves,  and  shows 
besides  a  higher  percentage  of  total  nitrog^i.  Rii>ening  and  death  of  the  plant 
organs  result  in  disappearance  of  betain  along  with  that  of  other  nitrogen  com- 
pounds. The  most  probable  decomposition  product  of  betain,  trimethylamln,  was 
not  found,  probably  because  that  product  passed  from  the  leaves  at  the  close 
of  vegetative  activity.  Betain  is  not  regarded  as  a  waste  product.  It  is  pro- 
duced during  germination  of  the  seed.  In  beets  betain  appears  for  a  short  time 
In  the  leaves,  passing  to  the  roots.    It  is  also  stored  in  etiolated  leaves. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  influence  of  chlorids  on  the  ^owth  of  cer- 
tain agricultural  plants,  W.  E.  TorrmaHAM  (Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  11 
(1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1S2). — ^The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  effects  of  chlorids 
npoD  the  growth  and  composition  of  plants,  obtaining  extremely  variable  re- 
sults, due  to  the  fact  that  the  results  are  influenced  by  plant  species,  soil  type, 
and  particularly,  climate.  Evidence  Is  cited  which  indicates  that  sodium  chlorld 
serves  directly  as  a  fertilizer,  chlorln  being  the  active  element.  Further  evi- 
dence indicates  that  chlorids  may  stimulate  the  biological  production  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  compounds  in  the  soil,  though  this  effect  seems  Inadequate  to 
explain  all  the  varied  responses  of  higher  plants  to  the  application  of  chlorids. 
A  tentative  hypothesis  is  advanced  to  explain  the  varied  physiological  re- 
sponses of  plants  to  chlorids  through  regulation  of  enzym  activity  by  these 
salts.  It  is  thought  possible  that  practical  rules  may  be  developed  for  the  use 
of  chlorids  in  agriculture  in  such  ways  as  to  increase  and  Improve  certain  crops. 

Relation  between  sulphuric  acid  and  assimilation,  A.  Whxeb  (Ber.  Deut. 
Bot.  Oesell,  S4  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  508^25). — ^Details  are  given  of  studies  along 
lines  related  to  those  followed  by  Wislicenus  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  629),  regarding 
the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  on  assimilative  activity  in  plants,  the  examples 
taken  being  mainly  forest  trees. 

The  data  presented  are  considered  to  show  that  assimilation  occurs  in  leaves 
before  their  growth  is  complete,  being  considerable  in  young  leaves,  and  that 
the  stomata  must  be  open  in  such  young  growing  parta  Light  is  an  active 
factor  at  this  stage. 

On  the  existence  of  a  growth-inhibiting  substance  in  the  Chinese  lemon, 
H,  S.  Reed  and  F.  F.  Halma  (Univ.  Cal.  Pubs.  Agr.  Sci.,  4  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  99- 
lit,  pU.  4). — ^The  authors  have  carried  out  with  the  Chinese  lemon  ((Htm$ 
meHea)  studies  along,  lines  related  to  those  reported  by  Loeb  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p. 
224)  and  by  Appleman  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  536). 

It  is  stated  that  shoots  of  the  Chinese  lemon  which,  while  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion produce  normally  only  a  few  shoots  near  the  morphologically  apical  end 
(whether  this  be  directed  upward  or  downward),  this  being  supposedly  due  to 
die  dominant  influence  of  such  apical  buds,  may  be  made  to  develop  lower  buds 
by  notching  the  phloem  layers  above  these  lower  buds  or  by  mechanically 
liindering  the  growth  in  such  apical  buds,  as  by  inclosing  them  in  a  plaster  cast 
B(«1zontal  branches  or  cuttings  produce  lateral  shoots  only  from  the  dorsal  or 
upper  side. 

The  explanation  suggested  is  that  the  shoots  developing  nearest  the  apex 
tana  a  substance  capable  of  inhibiting  the  growth  of  other  buds  on  the  vertical 
Item.  This  hypothetical  substance  appears  to  move  toward  the  morphologically 
b«Ml  end  of  a  vertical  shoot  or  portion,  to  have  a  strongly  hindering  effect  on 
growth,  and  to  perpetuate  a  condition  of  dormancy  in  subapical  buds.    In  hort- 
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rariety,  produced  on  the  average  24.5  bu.  per  acre  for  the  7-year  period  of 
101^1918,  inchisiye,  while  Marquis  and  Power,  common  varieties,  produced 
19.8  and  19.9  bn.,  respectively,  for  the  six  years,  1913-1918. 

lOdseason  and  late  varieties  of  oats  have  given  better  results  under  irri- 
gadoD  than  early  varieties.  For  the  varieties  tested  7  years,  1912-1918,  In- 
chisiTe,  Sixty  Day  has  produced  at  the  rate  of  42  bu.  per  acre,  Swedish  Select 
and  Canadian,  midseason  varieties,  46.5  and  47.8  bu.,  respectively,  and  White 
Russian,  a  late  sort,  50  bu. 

In  variety  tests  with  barley,  Chevalier  II,  with  an  average  yield  of  89.8 
bo.  per  acre  for  the  period  of  1914-1918,  inclusive,  gave  the  best  results  and  is 
recommended  f6r  growing  under  irrigation  in  this  region.  Trebi,  a  6-rowed 
Tarlety,  is  also  said  to  be  a  promising  sort  White  spring  emmer  was  grown 
In  comparison  with  barley  and  produced  on  the  average  54.6  bu.,  although  the 
yields  hi  pounds  of  grain  per  acre  were  less  than  those  of  the  better  varieties 
of  barley. 

Damont  (N.  Dakota  No.  1215)  and  Russian  (N.  Dakota  No.  155)  flax  with 
5-year  average  yields  of  14.7  and  18.9  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  have  given 
tbe  best  results  in  flax  variety  tests. 

Observations  on  alfalfa  seed  production  were  made  during  1917  and  1918, 
in  which  the  amount  of  seed  produced  by  the  first  crop  was  compared  with  that 
produced  by  the  second  crop  after  the  first  had  been  cut  for  hay.  In  1917 
the  first  crop  produced  4.61  bu.  of  seed  per  acre  and  the  second  crop  8.07  bu., 
while  in  1918  the  first  crop  produced  1.41  bu.  and  the  second  crop  0.18  bu. 

Sweet  fodder  com,  Payne  White  Dent,  and  Marten  White  Dent  with  2-year 
average  yields  of  8.62,  9.27,  and  8.59  tons  per  acre  are  said  to  have  produced 
by  far  the  best  silage  although  not  the  largest  yield.  Red  Amber  sorghum 
sQage  was  found  to  be  very  sour  and  stock  refused  to  eat  it  Mammoth 
Russian  sunflower  with  an  average  yield  of  12.71  tons  produced  a  very 
good  quality  of  silage,  which  appeared  to  be  relished  by  stock  as  much  as  good 
com  silage. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  in  Wisconsin,  1017  and  1018]  {WisoonHn 
Sta,  Bui,  S02  (1919),  pp.  2^-85,  figs,  6).— This  describes  the  continuation  of 
work  along  the  same  general  lines  as  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  827). 

The  further  development  of  the  hemp  industry  in  the  State  through  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  cooperation  between  growers  and 
millers  is  briefly  outlined. 

In  breeding  work  for  cold-resistance  in  com,  conducted  by  B.  D.  Leith,  a 
strain  of  Golden  Glow  com  has  been  developed  which  is  said  to  germinate 
when  planted  about  10  days  earlier  than  the  usual  planting  date.  Plats  of 
this  strain  were  the  only  ones  to  reach  full  maturity  at  the  station  in  1917, 
while  in  1918  It  matured  about  one  week  earlier  than  the  parent  type. 
Promising  results  have  61so  been  secured  with  this  strain  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  In  limited  trials  a  selection  of  Silver  King  has  attained  ma- 
tniity  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  parent  strain. 

Experiments  in  treating  soft  com  were  conducted  by  H.  W.  Alberts  in  which 
lime  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  com,  and  common  salt 
at  the  rates  of  15  and  80  lbs.  per  100  lbs.  of  corn.  Untreated  com  spoiled 
readily,  while  that  treated  with  lime  kept  very  poorly.  The  use  of  15  lbs.  of 
salt  preserved  the  com  until  May,  although  it  deteriorated  later,  while  the 
com  receiving  the  80-Ib.  application  was  in  good  condition  in  July. 

An  Improved  strain  of  Marquis  wheat  developed  by  B.  D.  Leith  has  pro- 
duced a  six-year  average  yield  of  85.9  bu.  per  acre.    Based  on  results  secured 
it  tbe  branch  stations,  it  is  stated  that  early  seeding  U  essential  fbr  good 
lfl6120*— 20— 4  /^  T 
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yields,  that  excellent  results  may  be  secured  by  seeding  wheat  on  corn  or 
pea  stubble  without  plowing  if  the  seed  bed  is  well  prepared  by  dlaldng 
and  harrowing,  and  that  winter  wheat  has  been  more  profitable,  on  tlie  average, 
than  spring  wheat  Drilling  rather  than  broadcasting  and  heavy  seeding 
(2  bu.  per  acre)  are  said  to  give  the  best  results  In  resisting  winter  injury. 

Germination  tests  made  by  A.  L.  Stone  are  held  to  indicate  that  the  **  close " 
thrashing  of  oats,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  hull  is  removed, 
markedly  decreases  the  vitality  of  the  grain. 

A  total  of  225  varieties  and  strains  of  garden,  field,  and  canning  peas 
have  been  under  observation  at  Ashland  by  E.  J.  Delwlche  in  an  effort  to 
develop  sorts  having  early  maturity,  greater  yielding  ability,  and  improved 
quality.  Among  the  canning  peas  two  pure  bred  strains  of  Horsford  are 
said  to  have  exhibited  fine  quality  and  special  adaptation  to  the  heavy  Si4>erlor 
red  clay  soil. 

Studies  of  the  winterkilling  of  alfalfa  by  L.  F.  Oraber  indicate  that  die 
two  most  successful  ways  of  overcoming  tlie  difficulty  Include  cutting  the 
crop  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  September  in  order  to  permit  a  suffldent 
fall  growth,  and  seeding  hardy  varieties  such  aS  Grimm,  Baltic,  Cossack,  and 
Turkestan.  Although  the  best  hardy  varieties  produce  variegated  blossoms, 
it  is  stated  that  variation  is  not  an  Indication  of  hardiness,  as  even  common 
alfalfa  will  produce  variegated  fiowers  in  seasons  of  deficient  rainfaU.  The 
prevalent  Idea  that  alfalfa  Is  eventually  crowded  out  by  blue  grass  Is  held 
to  be  erroneous,  the  appearance  and  spread  of  the  blue  grass  being  attributed 
entirely  to  the  winterkilling  of  the  alfalfa. 

In  experiments  with  Sudan  grass  made  by  Q.  B.  Mortimer,  tlie  crop  has 
given  considerable  promise  as  a  hay  crop,  especially  when  grown  with  soy 
beans.  Yields  of  forage  have  been  secured  ranging  from  2.1  to  8.4  tons  per 
acre,  and  of  seed  from  1,000  to  1,400  lbs.  per  acre.  Broadcasted  seed  ripaied 
earlier  and  more  uniformly  than  that  cultivated  in  rows. 

Observations  made  on  the  effect  of  a  resting  period  on  germination,  made 
by  A.  L.  Stone,  showed  that  the  viability  of  wheat  increased  fully  60  per  cent 
with  two  months*  storage  after  harvest,  while  samples  of  timothy  tested  at 
frequent  intervals  for  a  period  of  4  months  showed  an  average  increase  of 
86  per  cent. 

In  pure-line  selection  work  with  soy  beans  f6r  high  and  low  percentage  of 
oil  and  high  and  low  iodln  number  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
oils  for  use  in  paint  manufacture,  the  results  have  failed  to  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  strains  having  consistently  high  and  low  oil  percentages.  In  1918, 
L.  J.  Cole  found  the  average  iodln  number  of  66  plants  in  the  high-selection 
line  to  be  136.6  and  that  of  43  plants  in  the  low-selection  line  125.1,  the  first 
appearance  of  a  distinct  difference  between  the  two  lines.  B.  M.  Nelson  foond 
that  the  amount  and  the  iodln  number  of  the  oil  in  the  leaves  of  soy  bean 
plants  was  also  subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  amount  of  ether  extract 
ranging  from  8.7  to  6  per  cent. 

Observations  on  the  amount  of  natural  cross  pollination  occurring  in  soy 
beans  and  Jlmson  weed  are  briefiy  noted.  Of  more  than  6,500  soy  bean  pods 
examined  from  pure-line  strains  having  distinctive  characters  and  planted  alte^ 
nately  in  the  same  row,  only  three  were  found  which  showed  evidence  of  cross- 
ing. Using  stem  color  as  a  criterion  in  Jlmson  weed,  1.2  per  cent  of  the  seedlings 
examined  showed  indications  of  crossing. 

First  generation  crosses  between  standard  Minnesota  com  yarieties, 
H.  K.  Hayes  and  P.  J.  Olson  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bui  18S  {1919),  pp.  5-Z2,  fyi- 
iJ).— -The  authors  report  data  for  a  four-year  period  on  12  first-generation  crosses 
between  standard  varieties  of  com  grown  in  the  State  as  compared  with  their 
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ptrent  strains,  and  conchide  that  "  the  use  of  flrat-seneratioo  eroaaea  between 
pure  varieties  is  a  means  of  increasing  yield  in  com,  although  all  snch  crosses 
are  not  egnally  prodnctive,  some  being  of  no  value." 

Minneaota  No.  13  was  employed  as  the  male  parent  and  was  crossed  with 
Rustler,  Silver  King,  and  Ghowen  Yellow,  dent  varieties ;  King  Phillip^  Long- 
fellow, Smut  Nose,  and  Mercer,  flint  varieties ;  and  Blue  Soft,  a  flour  com.  The 
croflaes  were  made  on  an  isolated  plat  with  Biinnesota  No.  18  grown  every  other 
row.  All  varieties  exc^t  Minnesota  No.  18  were  detasseled  and  seed  from  the 
detaaaeled  stalks  used  to  grow  the  flrst-generation  crosses.  CJomparisons  of 
the  crosses  and  paroits  included  observationa  on  the  relative  yields,  date  of 
tasBeling,  date  of  maturity,  percentage  of  shrinkage,  hei^t,  al^lling  percentage, 
ear  length,  and  number  of  rows  per  ear.  Information  was  also  secured  on  the 
r^tlve  yielding  value  of  one-  and  two-year-old  seed  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  results  secured  from  two-year-old  seed  were  reliable. 

Well-matured,  two-year-old  seed  gave  better  yields  than  one-year-old  seed 
saved  in  a  season  when  com  did  not  thoroughly  mature,  although  equally  good 
stands  were  obtained  in  both  tests.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  crosses  exceeded  the 
better  yielding  parent  from  0.8  to  82.5  per  cent,  while  one  yielded  2.7  per  cent 
teas  than  the  better  parent  The  increases  in  yield  from  flrst-generation  crosses 
between  eii^t-rowed  flints  and  Minnesota  No.  18  were  considerable,  the  increase 
being  sufficient  to  more  than  pay  for  the  added  cost  of  producing  first-generation 
seed.  In  general  the  crosses  were  found  to  be  intermediate  for  the  other  char- 
acters studied,  although  the  avarage  of  the  crosses  exceeded  the  parental  aver- 
age and  sometimes  exceeded  the  better  parent  As  an  exception  to  this,  the  row 
Dumber  in  the  flint  X  dent  crosses  was  slii^tly  less  than  the  parental  average. 
It  is  stated  that  greater  increases  in  yield  were  obtained  from  crosses  between 
dents  and  flints  or  flour  com  than  when  both  parents  wejre  dent  varieties. 

Briefly  discussing  the  causes  of  increased  vigor  in  first-generation  crosses  in 
relation  to  com  breeding,  it  is  concluded  that  **  in  order  to  keep  a  variety  in  a 
vigorous  condition  it  would  seem  that  selection  from  Tigorous  stalks  in  perfect- 
stand  hills  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  heterozygous  condition,  providing  no  close 
selection  to  type  of  ear  was  practiced.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  yields  it  is  necessary  to  grow  a  variety  in  which 
the  seeds  and  ccba  differ  in  color,  but  it  does  seem  very  likely  that  a  close 
sdection  for  such  characters  as  row  number,  ear  length,  and  plant  type  will 
eventually  produce  so  pure  a  variety  that  some  factors  for  growth  vigor  will 
be  eUminated.** 

Suggested  improTements  In  methods  of  seUing  cotton  by  farmers,  based 
OB  a  comparison  of  cotton  prodncers*  and  consumers*  prices,  O.  J.  MoOon- 
NXLt  (17.  fif.  Dept,  Aifr^y  Dept,  Circ,  56  {1919),  pp.  8).--This  describes  observa- 
tioDs  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  North  Carolina  College  on 
^  prices  received  by  producers  as  compared  with  those  paid  by  consimiing 
mills  for  the  same  grades  and  staples  of  cotton  on  the  same  day.  More  than 
16,000  sam^es  were  secured  from  mills  during  the  period  of  December  14, 
1916,  to  May  1, 1918,  and  data  obtained  showing  the  date  of  purchase,  the  price 
paid,  and  the  stipulated  grade  and  staple.  At  the  same  time  about  120.000 
bales  were  classed  for  producers  by  county  classers  in  the  State,  and  informa- 
tioa  secured  relative  to  the  date  and  place  of  sale  and  the  price  received  for  a 
large  part  of  the  cotton. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  average  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolina  paid 
about  111.60  per  bale  more  than  North  Carolina  farmera  received  for  the  same 
<tei  of  cotton.    Suggestions  tar  improved  methods  of  maricetlng  the  crop  by 
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farmers  Include  the  increased  production  of  the  kind  of  cotton  the  mills  de- 
mand, the  construction  of  a  compress  and  of  ample  storage  and  shed  space  at 
some  central  point  In  the  main  producing  area,  the  eetahlisfament  of  a  disin- 
terested classing  service,  provision  for  better  ginning  facilities,  the  shipment 
of  less  damaged  cotton  to  the  mills,  and  the  growing  of  varieties  having  a  so- 
perior  staple. 

Italian  rye-grass  (Loliiim  maltiflomm) ,  L.  Oakkkb  (U.  8.  Dept.  Apr^ 
Dept,  Ciro.  44  (1919),  pp,  f ).— The  grass  is  bri^y  described  and  its  adaptations, 
cultivation,  and  utilization  noted. 

Para  grass  (Panlcnm  barbinode) ,  S.  M.  Tbact  {U.  8.  Dept.  Affr.,  Dept, 
Ciro.  45  (1919),  pp.  2).— The  adaptations,  cultivation,  and  utilization  of  the 
grass  are  briefly  noted. 

Redtop  ( Agrostis  alba) ,  L.  Gasbus  (U.  8.  Dept  Affr.,  Dept.  Giro.  iS  (1919), 
pp.  2). — ^The  grass  is  briefly  described  and  its  adaptations,  cultivation,  and  utili- 
cation  noted. 

Sudan  grass  (Andropogon  sorghum)  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ciro.  SO 
(1919),  pp.  4). — ^This  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  grass,  with  notes  on  its 
history,  adaptations,  cultivation,  and  utilization. 

R^ative  prodncttveness  and  mllMng  and  bread-luiking  values  of  Ohio 
wheaU,  M.  Oobbould  (Mo.  BuL  Ohio  8ta.,  4  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  284^289,  fig^  D  — 
This  report  contains  a  classification  under  the  headings  of  hard  winter 
wheat,  semihard  winter  wheat,  and  soft  wheat  of  the  varieties  of  winter  wheat 
grown  successfully  at  the  station  farm  and  considered  suitable  fcnr  growth  in 
Ohio,  together  with  a  glossary  of  the  same  varieties  arranged  according  to 
their  quality  as  Judged  by  the  yield  per  acre,  milling  qualities,  and  baking 
qualities  for  bread,  cake,  and  pastry.  The  list  includes  19  varieties  of  semihard 
wheats  which  produce  a  flour  of  good  quality  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  baking; 
2  hard  winter  wheats  which  make  good  bread  flour ;  10  varieties  of  soft  winter 
wheats  the  flour  from  which  is  unsuitable  for  bread  maldng  unless  blended 
with  considerable  quantities  of  stronger  flour,  but  is  very  good  for  other 
baking;  and  two  varieties  producing  flour  inferior  fOr  all  purposes. 

Many  of  the  wheats  highest  in  yield  per  acre,  as  shown  by  a  10-year  average, 
were  also  among  the  flrst  in  baking  strength. 

Y^ow-berry  In  hard  winter  wheat,  H.  F.  Roterts  (Jour.  Aqt,  EeMeair^ 
[TJ.  £f.],  1%  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  155-169,  figs.  2). — In  continuation  of  a  previous 
publication  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  885),  the  author  gives  additional  data  on  the 
yellow-berry  of  wheat,  the  study  having  been  made  at  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  lots  of  wheat  were  investigated  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  yellow-berry  to  fleld  conditions.  Nearly  half  of  these 
lots  were  pure  strains  or  pure  lines,  while  the  others  were  checks  or  controls. 
The  variation  in  yellow-berry  percentages  of  the  control  rows  was  dosely  fol- 
lowed by  the  pure-line  rows  alternating  with  them. 

The  conclusion  from  the  fleld  tests  is  that  the  operation  of  comm<m  canseB 
for  the  production  of  yellow-berry  overshadowed  any  difPer^ices  that  may  have 
been  due  to  hereditary  tendencies.  With  respeet  to  the  relation  of  y^low-berry 
to  date  of  ripening,  the  experiment  showed  a  higher  percentage  with  the 
later  dates  of  ripmlng.  The  effect  of  yellow-berry  on  kernel  weight,  starcb 
production,  etc,  was  studied,  and  the  author  found  the  yellow-berry  kem^ 
to  be  higher  in  moisture  and  starch  cont^it  and  lower  in  protein  and  ash  than 
the  hard,  flinty  kernels. 

Seed  tests  made  at  the  station  during  1918«  M.  T.  Munir  (New  York  State 
8ta.  BiU.  462  (1919),  pp.  i^5-15tf)  .—Part  1  of  this  bulletin  gives  the  results  of 
analyses  of  179  oflldal  samples  of  agricultural  seeds  collected  during  1918, 
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while  iMurt  2  comprises  a  brief  diflcnaslon  of  volUDtary  examlnationfl  of  both 
imrity  and  germination  of  863  samples  of  seed  received  from  correspondents 
during  tbe  year.  The  testing  of  seed  com  by  the  so-called  rag-doll  method  is 
described. 

HOBTZCULTUBE. 

The  Tmna  Meant  A.  E.  Vmsoif,  F.  J.  Osidkb,  and  G.  B.  Thoicpson  (Arigona 
Sta.  Bui.  89  (1919),  pp.  ««5-««5,  /l0$.  21). —At  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Reclama- 
tion Service,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Arizona  appointed  a  conmiis- 
rioo  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Yuma 
Mesa,  with  q[>ecial  reference  to  the  production  of  citrus  and  other  commercial 
fruit  crops.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  here  presented.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  topography,  climate,  and  soil  of  the  mesa,  and  to  the 
cbaracter  of  existing  fruit  plantations,  together  with  the  commission's  recom* 
mendationa 

The  commission  concluded,  in  brief,  that  the  Yuma  Mesa  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  growing  citrus  of  high  quality,  dates,  olives,  grapes,  figs,  and  early 
truck.  While  ordinary  field  crops  probably  can  not  compete  with  similar  crops 
grown  in  the  valley,  they  can  be  produced  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home 
needs.  The  irrigating  waters  of  the  Ck)lorado  River  will,  in  large  part,  supply 
the  fertilizing  elements  which  prove  so  expensive  in  many  citrus  sections, 
and  cover  crops  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  commission  therefore  recom- 
mends that  the  Yuma  Mesa  be  brought  under  irrigation  according  to  the  l^an 
proposed  by  the  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  and  be  developed 
by  the  growing  of  citrus  and  other  subtropical  fruits. 

The  <diib  member's  home  vegetable  garden,  O.  P.  Close  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Dept.  (Hrc.  48  11919],  pp.  11,  ftg.  i).— A  contribution  from  the  States  Relations 
Service  containing  instructions  for  home  vegetable  gardening,  specially  pre- 
pared for  use  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

Diseases  and  Insects  of  the  home  garden,  W.  W.  Oilbebt  and  C.  H.  Popenok 
{V.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Depi.  Ore.  S6  119191,  pp.  SI,  /lg$.  46).— A  contribution  from 
the  States  Relations  Service  discussing  methods  of  treating  and  preventing 
insect  pests  and  diseases  of  the  more  important  garden  vegetables. 

Insecticides  and  fanglddes,  I.  A.  Colon  {Intular  Bxpt.  8ta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and 
lAbw,  PiMto  Bioo,  Bui  20  (1919),  8pani8h  Bd.,  pp.  «5).— A  descriptive  account 
of  title  more  common  insecticides  and  fungicides,  including  analytical  data  on 
hisectlcides  and  fungicides  sold  in  Porto  Rico. 

Homemade,  steam  boiled,  llm^snlphnr  wash,  J.  A.  Beblt  {South  Carolina 
Bta.  (Hrc.  SO  (1918),  pp.  2,  fig.  1). — ^A  steam  boiling  plant  for  making  homemade 
hmesulphur  wash  is  described  and  illustrated,  and  directions  are  given  for 
making  both  the  steam-boiled  and  the  flre-bolled  wash. 

Mnsiirooms,  T.  H.  Whttb  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  2S2  (1919),  pp.  61-85,  flga. 
I).— The  results  are  given  of  studies  of  several  phases  of  mushroom  growing 
that  have  been  conducted  at  the  station  for  a  number  of  years  by  P.  M.  Novlk, 
C  P.  Close,  and  later  by  the  author.  Cultural  directions  for  growing  mush- 
rooms are  induded  and  a  brief  list  of  references  is  given. 

BifferenGes  in  the  yields  of  several  varieties  of  mushrooms  tested  appeared 
tD  vary  according  to  the  condition  under  which  they  were  grown.  Eureka 
and  Dehiware,  for  example,  gave  the  best  results  under  cold  and  moist  condi- 
tions, whereas  Bohemia  did  the  best  under  dry,  warm  conditions.  Covering 
tbe  beds  with  straw  held  the  moisture  more  uniformly  and  resulted  in  a  greatly 
increased  production.  A  rich  loam  soil  when  used  for  covering  or  "casing" 
iBb%  beds  after  q;>awning  gave  better  results  than  a  poor,  sandy,  or  day  soiL 
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Larger  miiBhrooins  and  mor«  in  weight  per  square  foot  were  produced  in  tn 
unheated  vault  than  in  a  heated  shed,  but  production  ceased  in  the  vault  tem- 
porarily when  the  outside  weather  became  severtiy  cold,  whereas  it  continued 
throughout  the  ¥rlnter  in  the  heated  shed.  Production  ceased  one  nM»th 
earlier  in  the  spring  in  the  heated  shed  than  in  the  unheated  vault 

Manure  from  the  horse  bam  produced  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  mush- 
rooms as  that  from  the  cow  bam.  Loam  mixed  with  the  manure  caused  an 
increase  in  the  yield  and  prolonged  production.  Loam  also  decreased  the  heat 
from  fermentation  when  the  beds  were  first  made  up.  Manure  from  mules  fed 
on  molasses  feed  proved  to  be  detrimental  to  mushroom  production.  When 
wheat  bran  and  whole  corn  were  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  the  production  of  mush- 
rooms was  double  that  from  beds  made  up  with  manure  from  teams  that  were 
fed  the  same  grain  ration  with  timothy  hay. 

Under  cool  conditions  bottom  heat  may  be  effective  in  causing  the  q;>awn 
to  grow  and  produce  better,  but  if  the  mushroom  house  can  be  maintained  at 
the  right  temperature  bottom  heat  is  unnecessary.  After  ferm^itatioB  of  the 
manure  stops  the  temperature  of  the  bed  will  fluctuate  with  that  of  the 
house,  thus  indicating  the  necessity  of  having  the  mushroom  house  properly 
warmed  and  insulated. 

Insect  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  tomato,  O.  Powell  {U,  fif.  Depi.  Agr^ 
Depi,  arc,  40  (1919),  pp,  18,  flga.  23).— A  contribution  from  the  States  Relations 
Service  discussing  methods  of  controlling  insects  and  diseases  injurious  to 
tomatoes. 

[Report  of  horUcnltaral  investigations]  {WUcoimn  8ta,  Bui.  SM  {1919), 
pp.  20-^,  fig.  i). — Results  of  a  fertilizer  experiment  conducted  for  several  years 
by  R.  H.  Roberts  and  G.  F.  Potter  on  a  bearing  Early  Richmond  choiy 
orchard  indicated  the  value  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  used  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Plats  rec^ving  nitrogen  showed 
an  increase  in  yield,  while  trees  to  which  only  potash  and  phosphorus  were  added 
showed  no  gain  over  check  plats.  Nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  form  of  3  lbs. 
of  dried  blood  and  1  lb.  of  sodium  nitrate  to  each  tree.  The  use  of  the  nitrog- 
enous fertilizer  also  seemed  to  produce  a  change  in  the  fruiting  habit  of 
the  tree.  Trees  receiving  nitrogen  carried  a  large  proportion  of  tlielr  crop 
on  2-  and  3-year-old  spurs.  Trees  receiving  no  nitrogen  produced  their  fruit 
almost  entirely  from  lateral  buds  on  1-year-old  wood  with  a  consequent  lack 
of  spur  development  It  Is  pointed  out  that  In  order  to  keep  the  tree  witliin 
bounds  and  low  enough  so  as  to  make  spraying  and  harvesting  easier  the  in- 
creased seasonal  growth  resulting  from  applications  of  nitrogen  must  be  con- 
trolled by  judicious  pruning. 

Winter  injury  to  cherry  fruit  buds  is  frequently  sufficiently  severe  to 
materially  reduce  the  crop.  Roberts  has  noted  that  winter  injuiy  occurs 
most  readily  in  buds  which  are  most  developed.  Less  injury  was  noted  to 
basal  and  end  buds  than  those  in  the  central  portion  of  tiie  shoot  Blossom 
buds  on  short  spurs  show  much  less  injury  than  those  on  long  terminal  growtba 
Generally  no  spurs  are  formed  if  the  terminal  growths  are  lees  than  6  in. 
long  and  most  of  the  buds  on  a  twig  develop  into  spurs  if  the  growth  is 
over  12  In.  long.  In  view  of  the  greater  cold  resistance  of  blossom  bads 
on  spurs,  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree  largdy 
through  proper  soil  management  becomes  apparent  It  is  pointed  out  that 
pruning  also  plays  an  important  part,  as  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  spurs  is 
prolonged  by  keeping  the  top  of  the  tree  open.  As  noted  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
station  (B.  S.  R,.  40,  p.  742),  it  has  been  found  that  much  more  satisfactory 
results  can  be  secured  where  a  definite  system  of  rather  heavy  pruning  is  follof^ 
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ed  with  sour  cherry  trees  which  are  making  sufllcient  growth  to  provide  for 
iiMTlmiiiii  production. 

Test!  were  conducted  by  Potter  and  Roberts  to  determine  the  relative  rate 
of  healing  of  pruning  wonnds  when  the  cut  was  made  so  as  to  remove  with  the 
branch  the  so-called  collar  or  enlargement  at  its  base  and  when  the  cut  was 
made  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar.  The  relative  rate  of  healing  did  not 
appear  to  be  materially  different  in  the  two  types  of  cuts.  H^ice  it  is  concluded 
that  the  method  of  making  the  cuts  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  Is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  smaller  exposed  surface  will  heal  sooner  than  when  the  cut 
l8  made  doser  to  the  supporting  branch. 

[Report  of  horCiciiltimd  work  on  the  Bolle  Fonrche  reclamatioii  project 
caqMriment  farm  In  1918],  B.  AxnnB  {U.  S.  Devi.  Agr,,  Depi.  Giro,  60  (1919), 
pp.  S2S4,  fig.  1). — ^A  progress  report  on  varieties  of  shade,  ornamental,  and 
windbreak  trees  that  are  being  tested  both  on  dry  land  and  on  irrigated  land, 
inchiding  a  list  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  farm  orchard  during  the  three 
jears,  19ie-19ia 

Fmlt  growing  on  the  northern  Great  Plains,  M.  Pfaendeb  {U,  S.  Dept. 
Affr.,  Dept,  Oirc.  58  (1919),  pp.  It,  figs.  7). — ^A  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  in  which  the  author  calls  attention  to  certain  problems  of 
fmit  culture  in  the  northern  Great  Plains,  outlines  some  of  the  experiments 
Mng  undertaken  for  their  solution  at  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station 
at  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  and  gives  some  of  the  more  important  results  thus  fkr 
secured  relative  to  desirable  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  methods  of 
propagation,  planting,  and  culture. 

Winter  injury  to  fmit  trees,  G.  S.  Henst  (Rpt.  Min.  Agr.  Ontario,  1918,  pp. 
to,  W).— Careful  study  of  the  winter  injuries  to  fruit  trees  during  the  winter 
of  1917-18,  said  to  be  the  most  severe  in  this  respect  on  record,  shows  a 
loss  of  20  to  25  per  cent  of  fruit  trees  in  Ontario.  Many  more  appeared 
likely  to  die.  Varieties  hitherto  considered  as  safe  In  regard  to  cold  were 
seriously  damaged.    Several  forms  of  injury  and  other  causes  are  enumerated. 

[Notes  on  the  winterkilling  of  fmit  trees  during  the  winter  of  19 1 7-18], 
J.  K.  Shaw  (Massachusetta  8ta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  45a,  46a).— The  author  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  important  factors  involved  in  winterkilling,  as 
observed  after  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18. 

Trees  located  on  low  ground,  without  free  outlet  for  cold  air  and  with  ex- 
tensive hillsides  or  plateaus  above  offering  conditions  which  favor  the  cooling 
of  the  air  showed  more  damage  than  trees  located  where  air  drainage  was 
sood.  Considerable  injury  was  done  to  peach  trees  generally.  Of  the  apples, 
Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  King,  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  were  among  the  va- 
rieties suffering  most  Some  of  the  varieties  rarely  injured  were  Oldenburg, 
Wealthy,  Mcintosh,  Yellow  Transparent,  Northern  Spy,  and  Ben  Davis.  Lack 
of  vigor  due  to  neglect,  poor  soil  conditions,  or  the  production  of  a  heavy  crop 
in  the  previous  season  rendered  the  tree  more  susceptible  to  injury.  Yormg 
trees  of  excessive  vigor,  which  had  grown  late  in  the  fall  and  failed  to  ripen 
their  wood,  were  badly  damaged.  In  some  cases  young  trees  of  comparatively 
hardy  varieties  suffered  from  root-killing,  presumably  because  the  root  stock 
was  less  hardy  than  the  top.  Such  injury  was  more  common  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  where  there  was  little  or  no  snow  on  the  ground.  B^or  such 
k)eation8,  it  Is  suggested  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  plant  1-year-old  treef» 
and  set  them  deep  enough  to  root  from  the  scion. 

Nature  and  control  of  apple  scald,  C.  Bbooks,  J.  S.  Ckwuer,  and  D.  F. 
Fkhxb  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [U.  fif.],  18  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  211-240,  figs.  «).— 
A  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture,  in  which  the  authors  ■ummariie  their  earlier  work  on  the  nature  and 
control  of  apple  scald  (B.  8.  R^  40,  p.  849)  and  give  the  results  of  more  leceat 
investigations  on  this  subject    A  list  of  cited  literature  is  included. 

The  experiments  as  a  whole  show  that  the  occurrence  of  apple  scald  is  de- 
termined by  orchard,  packing  house,  tranq;K>rtatioQ,  and  storage  conditions. 
Mature  fruit  has,  in  general,  scalded  less  than  immature,  but  fruit  in  wliidi 
the  surfaces  were  just  changing  from  green  to  yellow  have  scalded  worse 
than  those  that  were  a  leaf  green  and  worse  than  those  that  had  more  com- 
pletely changed  to  yellow.  WellHX>lored  red  fruit  surfaces  have  been  prae- 
tically  immune  to  scald. 

'*  Apples  from  trees  receiving  heavy  irrigation  have  scalded  worse  than  those 
from  trees  receiving  light  irrigation.  This  was  found  not  to  be  due  to  the 
greater  number  of  large  apples  in  the  former  case,  but  to  some  forcing  effect 
that  increased  the  susceptibility  to  scald  in  both  large  and  small  apples.  De- 
layed storage  has  increased  or  decreased  apple  scald,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  aeration  the  apples  received  during  delay.  Apples  in  ventilated  bar- 
rels have  developed  less  than  one-third  as  much  scald  as  those  in  commerdtl 
barrels  when  both  were  held  in  a  storage  room  that  received  an  occasiontl 
ventilation,  but  where  the  storage  room  received  little  or  no  ventilation  the 
ventilated  barrels  caused  but  little  decrease  in  scald. 

''The  amount  of  scald  developed  in  cold-storage  plants  has  varied  greatly 
with  the  location  in  the  room.  Apples  near  the  aisle  or  near  a  door  have 
scalded  far  less  than  those  in  the  bottom  of  the  stack.  Boxed  apples  exposed 
to  a  continuous  air  current  of  0.88  mile  per  hour  in  a  conmiercial  storage  plant 
have  been  practically  free  from  scald,  while  similar  apples  that  did  not  receive 
the  constant  fanning  became  badly  scalded.  Stirring  of  the  storage  air  has 
been  found  more  important  than  its  renewal  in  the  prevention  of  apple  scald. 
The  ordinary  commercial  apple  wrappers  have  caused  but  little  decrease  ia 
scald,  and  paraffin  wrappers  have  been  but  slightly  better,  but  wrappers  im- 
pregnated with  various  fats  and  oils  have  either  entirely  prevented  the  disease 
or  reduced  it  to  a  neglible  quantity.  In  barrel  experiments  in  which  only  part 
of  the  fruit  was  wrapped,  scald  has  been  greatly  reduced  on  the  apples  adjacent 
to  the  wrapped  ones  as  well  as  on  the  wrapped  apples  themselves. 

"  Typical  scald  has  been  artificially  produced  in  a  few  days'  time  by  expos- 
ing apples  to  the  vapors  of  ethyl  acetate,  amyl  acetate,  or  methyl  butyrate. 
The  manner  in  which  scald  can  be  produced  artificially  and  the  different 
methods  of  control  indicate  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  accumulatioo  of 
esters  or  similar  products  of  the  apple  in  the  tissues  of  the  fruit  and  In  the 
surrounding  air.  The  vapors  of  these  substances  can  be  carried  away  by  air 
currents  or  absorbed  by  fats  and  oihi.'' 

Twenty  years  of  fertilisers  In  an  apple  orchard,  U.  P.  Hq>rick  and  R.  D. 
Anthony  {Neu>  York  State  8ta.  Bui.  460  (1919),  pp.  11-96,  fig.  i).— Bulletin  339 
of  the  station  gave  the  results  for  the  first  seven  harvests  in  a  fertilizer  experi- 
ment which  was  begun  in  the  station  grounds  in  1896  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  643). 
The  present  bulletin  discusses  the  results  secured  in  eight  additional  harvests. 
The  factors  considered  in  interpreting  results  are  yield  and  size  of  fruit  and 
tree  growth.  Detailed  tabular  records  are  given  for  each  tree  included  in  the 
experiment    The  results  secured  on  each  plat  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

As  measured  by  yields,  add  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  840  lbs.  per  acre  per 
year  has  been  of  no  benefit  when  used  alone.  The  addition  of  196  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  potash  to  the  840  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  apparently  increased  the 
yields,  but  the  annual  addition  of  50  lbs.  of  readily  available  nitrogen  to  these 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  has  caused  no  increase  in  yield.  Plati 
receiving  stable  manure  have  yielded  no  more  than  the  check  plata.    There  haa 
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been  a  tendency  for  the  checks  and  phoq^ihoric  add  plats  to  take  a  slightly 
lower  rank  in  yield  as  the  experiment  has  continued.  In  general,  the  results 
ire  80  contradictory  that  no  conclusion  of  practical  value  can  be  drawn  from 
the  yields. 

As  measured  by  size  of  fruit,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  two 
near-by  chet^ka  than  between  any  fertilized  plat  and  its  nearest  check.  This, 
cooMdered  in  connection  with  the  yariations  among  the  duplicates  of  the  ferti- 
Uier  treatments,  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  ccmdusion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  treatments  on  size  of  fruit 

As  measured  by  tree  growth,  the  two  phosphorus  and  potassium  plats  lead 
their  adjoining  i^ts,  both  in  size  of  trunk  and  in  tree  volume,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  conclude  whether  the  increases  were  due  to  the  potassium  or  the 
combination  of  the  two  elements,  or  to  some  tree  or  field  variation  which  does 
not  now  show.  Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  in  a  complete  fertilizer  and  in 
manure  have  not  increased  tree  growth. 

As  measured  by  the  costs  of  treatments,  certain  plats  have  given  increases 
nflkient  to  equal  the  costs,  or  even  to  show  a  profit  Similar  treatments  in 
other  plats  have  resulted  in  a  loss. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiment  as  a  whole,  the  authors  conclude 
that  if  the  results  continue  in  the  pi*esent  direction  for  another  ten  years,  the 
increased  yields  may  justify  the  recommendation  of  one  or  two  of  the  treat- 
BCDts  given;  but  at  present  this  can  not  be  done.  Attenticm  is  called  to  the 
&ct  that  these  results  are  from  a  cultivated  orchard  on  soil  naturally  well 
supplied  with  the  plant  feed  elements.  On  thin,  unfertilized,  or  in  sod  orchards 
the  results  might  be  quite  differ^it 

IhuUmg  experim^its  in  peach  and  apple  orchards,  F.  D.  Fromme  and  O.  S. 
Ralston  {Virgima  Sta.  BuL  ttS  (1919),  pp.  S-16,  flga.  S). — Results  are  given  of 
experimoits  carried  out  during  the  season  of  1919  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  the  dust  form  of  application  in  the  control  of  the  common  diseases  and 
insects  of  Virginia  apple  and  peach  orchards,  exclusive  of  those  which  are  con- 
trolled by  dormant  applications.  No  particular  effort  was  made  to  compare 
the  economy  of  the  dust  and  liquid  applications. 

The  results  of  these  experiments,  supplemented  by  data  from  similar  woric 
applicable  to  Virginia  conditions,  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

**  Dusting  mixtures  whidi  contain  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  filler,  have  given  satisfactory  control  of  peach  scab  and 
[poeslUy]  curculio,  and  may  be  used,  if  desired,  for  the  first  two  summer  appli- 
cations. These  materials,  however,  did  not  prove  satisfactory  in  the  control  of 
brown  rot,  and  therefore  should  not  be  relied  on  for  the  third  or  subsequent 
mnmer  application. 

**  Dusting  mixtures  containing  arsenate  of  lead  as  the  insectidde  have  givoi 
satisfactory  control  of  codling  moth.  Bordeaux  dust  gave  espedally  satisfac- 
tory control  of  blotdi  and  leaf  spots  in  these  experiments.  Bordeaux  dust  and 
so^drar  dust  mixtures  were  practically  worthless  in  the  control  of  bitter  rot 
in  these  experiments,  and  neither  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  No  data  on 
scab  control  were  obtained  in  this  work,  but  other  investigations  have  shown 
the  uncertainty  of  satisftictory  control  with  such  dusting  materials  as  have 
been  employed." 

Peaches:  Production  estimates  and  important  commerdal  districts  and 
varieties,  H.  P.  Gould  and  F.  Andbkws  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  806  (1919),  pp.  55, 
f^i.  7).— A  Joint  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Bureau 
of  Orop  Estimates.  It  discusses  the  rdative  importance  and  extent  of  the  peadi 
indastiy  in  the  United  States,  presents  statistical  estinmtes  of  the  annual  pro- 
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ductlon  of  peaches  for  the  yeare  1900-1919,  Inclnslve,  and  gives  an  account  of 
important  commercial  districts  and  varieties  by  States. 

Tho  kaki  or  orieatal  persimmon,  I.  J.  CoNorr  (California  8ia.  B^,  $16 
(1919),  pp.  2S1-266,  flgM.  20).— An  account  of  the  oriental  persimmon  (Diospproi 
kaki),  with  reference  to  the  history  of  its  cnltnre  In  the  United  States,  and  par- 
tlcnlarly  In  California,  botany,  related  species,  Irregalarlty  In  prodnctlon  of 
staminate  flowers  with  certain  varieties,  effect  of  pollination  on  fmit  characters 
of  certain  varieties,  astrlngency  In  persimmon  fruits,  horticultural  varieties, 
climatic  and  soil  requirements,  propagation  and  stocks,  orchard  management, 
harvesting,  processing  and  drying,  packing,  marketing,  cold  storage,  chemical 
analyses  of  fruits,  and  disea^  and  insect  pests.  A  bibliography  of  persimmoa 
literature  Is  appended. 

Commercial  Dvtch-bnlb  culture  im  the  United  States,  D.  Grivfiths  and 
H.  B.  JusNBMANN  (U.  B.  Dcpt.  Agt.  But  797  (1919),  pp,  50,  fiffs.  M).— The 
authors  point  out  that  in  normal  times  the  value  of  the  bulbs  used  In  the 
United  States  is  not  far  from  $2,000,000  a  year,  while  those  actually  produced 
here  are  scarcely  worth  $25,000  in  any  one  year.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
rather  commonly  expressed  opinion  that  it  has  been  cheaper  to  buy  imported 
stocks  than  to  grow  them.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  condition  seems  certain 
to  change,  the  authors  here  present  the  available  Information  on  the  subject  of 
bulb  culture.  Including  a  description  of  methods  which  have  succeeded  In  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  following  phases  are  discussed :  Soli  adaptation ;  ten- 
perature,  soil  and  fertility  requirements ;  number  of  bulbs  grown  per  acre;  plant- 
ing; depth  of  planting;  treatment  after  flowering;  rogulng;  harvesting  the 
flowers ;  cultivation ;  harvesting  the  bulbs ;  storing  and  curing;  cleaning;  sizing; 
advantages  of  sizing;  culling;  propagation;  determination  of  flowering  quality; 
packing  bulbs;  shipping  bulbs;  bulb  growing  for  pleasure;  miscellaneous  bulbs; 
bulb  pests;  the  best  varieties  to  plant;  varieties  of  narcissuses;  varieties  of 
tulips ;  and  varieties  of  hyacinths. 

A  list  of  definitions  pertaining  to  the  bulb  business  is  appended. 

Distribution  of  tnllp  and  narcissus  bnlbs  In  1919,  R.  A.  Oaki^by  (U.  8, 
Dept.  Agr,,  Dept.  Circ,  65  (1919),  pp.  4,  flgt,  4), — A  popular  circular  issued  with 
the  tulip  and  narcissus  bulbs  sent  out  by  the  Ofllce  of  Congressional  Seed  Dis- 
tribution in  1919.  It  contains  directions  for  planting  and  caring  for  the  bulbs, 
methods  of  lifting  and  dividing  bulbs,  and  naturalizing  the  narcissus.  Varieties 
of  Holland  bulbs  and  narcissuses,  included  in  the  distributioD,  are  described. 
Efforts  to  establish  the  bulb  industry  In  this  country  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  others  are  briefly  noted. 

Bfaking  and  maintaining  a  lawn  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Dept,  Circ.  49  (1919), 
pp.  6). — A  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  containing  practkal 
instructions  for  making  and  maintaining  a  lawn. 

Horticultural  exhibitions  and  garden  competitions,  F.  L.  Mulfobo  (17.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  62  (1919),  pp.  S8,  fig:  IS).— A  contribution  frwn  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  which  the  author  discusses  horticultural  exhlUti 
with  reference  to  their  organization,  competitors,  classification,  various  types  of 
exhibitions  and  shows,  arrangement  and  Judging  of  exhibits,  premiums,  and  rules. 
Lawn  and  garden  competitions  are  also  briefly  discussed. 

FOBESTBY. 

A  policy  of  forestry  for  the  Nation,  H.  S.  GmAvni  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off* 
8eo.  Circ.  148  (1919),  pp.  11). — This  comprises  the  statement  of  a  program  of 
forestry  for  the  Nation,  prepared  by  the  author  and  presented  before  a  series  of 
forestry  conferences  in  different  sections  of  the  country  during  1919. 
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The  waBlBg  timber  rappUee,  B.  Sbcbbst  {Mo.  BmL  Ohio  Sia,,  f  (1919),  No.  9, 
pp.  tGI-ni). — ^A  discnsslon  of  the  waning  timber  supplies  in  the  United  States, 
with  q)ecial  reference  to  the  hardwood  and  timber  situation  in  Ohio. 

Forest  derastation:  A  national  danger  and  a  plan  to  meet  it,  G.  Pinchot 
IT  Ai.  {Jour.  Forestry,  11  (19X9),  No.  8,  pp.  911-945). — This  comprises  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  to  recommend 
action  for  the  prevention  of  forest  devastation  on  privately  owned  tlmber- 
laods  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  first  outlines  the  present  situa- 
tion as  to  the  timber  supply  and  forest  devastation.  A  plan  is  then  submitted 
for  meeting  the  situation,  together  with  suggestions  on  necessary  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 

GUmate  and  forest  fires  In  northern  Oalifomia,  S.  B.  Show  {Jour.  For- 
eitrp,  n  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  965-979,  pU.  B,  flff*.  5).— A  preliminary  paper  based 
00  data  obtained  at  the  Feather  River  Experiment  Station,  Qulncy,  Cal.,  in 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  rate  of  spread  of  fires 
u  controlled  by  physical  factors. 

The  study  shows  that  although  litter  is  capable  of  holding  Its  own  weight 
of  moisture,  a  layer  of  litter  from  1  to  1.5  in.  deep  can,  under  normal  condi- 
doDs  of  summer  weather,  be  reduced  from  the  saturation  point  to  air  dry 
in  from  one  to  two  days.  Litter  with  over  8  per  cent  of  moisture  will  not  bum. 
Daring  the  fire  season  great  fluctuations  in  moisture  cont^it  occur  on  differ- 
ent exposures  and  at  different  elevations.  The -moisture  content  on  a  north 
slope  may  be  above  the  danger  point  for  three-fifths  of  the  season  as  compared 
with  one-third  on  a  south  slope  during  the  same  period.  Clear  weather  in  late 
fall  may  result  in  the  rapid  drying  of  litter,  even  at  high  elevations  and 
after  it  has  been  saturated  by  over  1  in.  of  rain.  Air-dry  litter  has  the  prop- 
erty of  taking  up  moisture  from  the  air,  chiefly  at  night,  to  the  extent  of  5 
to  0  per  c«it  of  its  own  weight  A  study  of  factors  influencing  the  dryness  of 
litter,  such  as  evaporation,  wind  movement,  relative  humidity,  and  tempera- 
ture, shows  that  they  all  have  the  same  seasonal  and  diurnal  maximum  and 
mfwliw^in, 

The  author  finds  that  the  rate  of  spread  of  fires  Is  best  measured  by  size  of 
perimenter,  rather  than  by  linear  distance  traveled  or  by  area  covered.  For 
slowly  spreading  fires^  size  of  perimeter  based  on  elapsed  time  is  an  arith- 
metical progression,  while  with  more  rapid  spread  it  tends  to  become  a  geo- 
metrical progression.  Rate  of  spread,  as  governed  by  wind  velocity,  may  be 
stated  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Airplane  forest  fire  patrol  in  Gallfomia,  R.  F.  Hammatt  {Amer.  Forestry, 
tS  {1919),  No.  S12,  pp.  15S1-15SS,  fig.  i).—- A  popular  review  of  the  first  season's 
activities  of  the  airplane  forest  fire  patrol  servioe,  inaugurated  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  War 
Department  on  June  1,  1919,  in  California. 

Three  months*  trial  with  airplane  forest  fire  patrol  has  demonstrated  an 
eflkiency  of  about  85  per  cent  in  the  discovery  of  fires,  with  indications  of  a 
much  hi^er  efficiency  with  added  experience.  The  effective  discovery  radius 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  ft.  above  the  country  patrolled  is  not  less  than  80  miles. 
The  n^Mrtlng  of  fires,  however.  Is  classed  on  the  whole  as  unsatisfactory 
wlien  compared  with  a  system  of  lookouts  and  specially  built  telephone  lines 
that  have  taken  12  years  to  install,  develop,  and  perfect  *'  Without  wireless, 
or  some  other  method  of  greatly  hast^iing  the  report  time,  the  airplane  can 
never  function  as  efllciently  as  does  our  present-day  lookout  system.'* 

No  accurate  data  are  available  on  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Wln^nreaks,  A.  K.  Chittbndxn  {Miohigen  8ta.  Quart.  Bui,  2  {1919),  No.  t, 
19.  fiS,  89).— Suggestions  on  windbreak  planting.  Including  diameter  and  height 
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measuremeDtf  of  12  white  pine,  Norway  spmce,  AuBtrian  pine,  GaroUna  poplar, 
and  Osage  orange  hedges  that  have  been  planted  for  periods  ranging  from  17  to 
86  years.  Jack  pine,  Scotch  pine,  and  Austrian  pine  are  qE>^al^  recommended 
for  windbreaks  on  sandy  soil,  as  they  have  fairly  compact  root  systems,  will 
not  sap  the  soil  under  adjacent  fields,  and  make  a  rapid  growth.  White  cedar, 
though  slower  growing  than  the  above  q^edes,  Is  specially  adapted  for  wet 
or  very  moist  soils. 

National  Forest  areas,  June  80,  1919  (U,  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Foreti  8en^ 
^919,  pp.  7). — ^A  statistical  report  on  National  Forest  areas,  national  monuments, 
national  game  preserves,  and  lands  acquired  In  the  White  and  Appalachian 
Mountains  under  the  Weeks  Act  to  June  30,  1919. 

Outdoor  life  in  the  Colorado  National  Forest  (17.  8.  Dept.  Affr,,  Dept,  Ctrv. 
S4  (1919),  pp.  19,  pi.  i,  flga.  7).— An  account  of  the  recreational  features  of  the 
Colorado  National  Forest,  Including  much  information  of  value  to  tourists  and 
campers. 

Vacation  trips  in  the  Holy  Cross  National  Forest  (17.  8.  Dept.  Affr„  Dept. 
Circ  29  (1919),  pp.  15,  pL  1,  flgt.  5). — ^An  account  similar  to  the  above  of  the 
recreational  attractions  of  the  Holy  Cross  National  Forest  in  (Colorado. 

Mountain  playgrounds  of  the  Pike  National  Forest  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Dept.  Circ.  41  {1919),  pp.  17,  pU  1,  flga.  6).—- An  account  similar  to  the  above  of 
the  recreational  attractions  of  the  Pike  National  Forest  In  Colorado. 

The  vertical  growth  of  trees,  R.  H.  Caicbaqb  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Bog.  8oe. 
N.  8.  Wales,  5i  (1918),  pp.  377-^84). — ^Measurements  for  a  number  of  years 
were  made  on  trees  of  several  species  to  determine  whether  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  continues  to  lengthen  among  or  below  the  branches  while  It  increases  in 
girth,  or  whether  the  increase  in  height  is  wholly  due  to  the  growth  at  the 
tree  top. 

Although  conclusive  proof  is  still  wanting,  especially  In  regard  to  tall-grow- 
ing trees,  the  data  thus  far  secured  tend  to  show  that  although  both  the  boles 
and  branches  Increase  in  diameter  as  the  young  trees  grow  th^re  Is  practically 
no  extension  In  length  of  stem  among  or  below  the  branches,  at  least  during 
the  first  few  years. 

Botanical  identiflcations  of  British  Guiana  trees  and  plants,  L.  S.  Hohdi- 
KKBK  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  Brit.  Chuiana,  11  (1918),  Not.  S,  pp.  98-106;  4,  pp.  i78- 
185). — ^A  list  Is  given  of  trees  and  plants  of  British  Guiana  which  have  been 
botanlcally  Identified  at  Kew  from  specimens  collected  by  C.  W.  Anderson  In 
1914. 

The  mountain  trees  of  southern  California,  B.  C  Jabob  (Paaadema,  Oal: 
Paaadena  8tar'Newa  Pub.  Co.  [19191,  pp.  106,  pi.  1,  flga.  55).— A  guidebook  for 
tree  lovers,  containing  popular  descriptions  of  trees  in  southern  California  o^ 
currlng  at  an  elevation  above  8,600  ft  Shrubs  or  woody  plants  less  than  16  ft 
high  are  not  included. 

Notes  on  Eucalyptus,  VI,  J.  H.  MAioBif  (Jour,  and  Proc.  Rog.  8oe.  W.  8. 
Wales,  52  (1918),  pp.  486-519).— In  continuation  of  previous  papers  (B.  S.  R, 
41,  p.  744),  sunDlementary  notes  are  given  on  several  q;>ecies  of  Eucalyptus,  and 
two  new  q;>ecie8  are  described. 

Two  new  species  of  Eucalyptus,  R.  H.  Cambacs  (Jour,  and  Proc  Bog.  8oe. 
N.  8.  Walei,  62  (1918),  pp.  4SS^0,  pU.  S)  .—Suoalyptua  pumiia  n.  sp.  and 
E.  mitcheUi  n.  sp.,  natives  respectively  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  are 
here  described.  An  oil  analysis  of  B.  pumUa,  made  at  the  Technological  Musenm 
of  New  South  Wales  In  1907,  Is  also  given. 

On  the  technology  and  anatomy  of  some  silky  oak  timbers,  R.  T.  Bakki 
(Jour,  and  Proc.  IU>g.  Soo.  N.  8.  Wales,  52  (1918),  pp.  S6B-^6,  pit.  15).— Thii 
paper  reports  investigation  on  the  timbers  of  the  silky  oak  (QreviUea  robuita), 
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red  silky  oak  (<?.  hUUana),  satin  silky  oak  {Bmbothrimn  wickhami),  bull  silky 
oak  (Cardweaia  $%bUmi9),  and  pink  silky  oak  (Orite9  ew)el9a).  Data  on  the 
▼arloas  timbers  showing  color,  order  of  hardness,  weight  per  cnbic  foot,  breaking 
ip^l^its  on  standard  size,  salient  macrosoopical  and  microscopical  f^tores,  and 
tlie  diaracter  of  the  bark  are  summarised  in  tabolar  form. 

Slash  pine  growth  in  the  Souths  W.  R.  Mattoon  (Amer.  Fore9try,  $6  {1919), 
Ifa.  Sit,  pp.  1647-1560,  ftg$.  5).-— The  author  calls  attrition  to  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  slash  pine  (Pimu$  oaribea),  and  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
profitably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  sandy,  ''barren*'  lands  by 
handling  them  for  turpentine  and  pine  timber  products  from  second-growth 
ilashpine  stands. 

Handbook  of  the  tecbnlqve  of  the  softwood  Industry  (spruce  and  llr) « 
J.  Abeixs  {Handbuch  der  Teohnik  de$  WeichhoUfhandela  {Fichte  und  Ttmne). 
BerHn:  Paul  Parey,  1918,  pp.  X-^8S0,  figt.  68).—- A  handbook  for  lumbermen, 
lumber  dealers,  silTiculturists,  and  forest  owners,  with  special  refnrence  to 
the  sawmill  industry  and  the  production  of  dimension  materlaL 

Tl|^  and  alack  cooperage  stock  production  In  1918,  F.  H.  Smtth  and 
A.  H.  PizBSON  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Fcreit  8erv.  {1919^,  pp.  16). ^A  statistical  re- 
port on  tight  and  sladc  cooperage  in  1918,  prepared  by  the  Forest  Serrice  In 
cooperation  with  the  Associated  Ck)operage  Industries  of  America. 

DISEASES  OP  FLABTS. 

Report  of  the  [Maryland]  State  [plant]  pathologist,  C.  E.  Temflb 
(Rpt.  Md.  Agr.  8oo.,  t  {1917),  pp.  161''169). — The  unusually  wet  spring  and  sum- 
mer favored  the  spread  of  plant  diseases,  and  resulted  in  important  losses. 
Aecounts  are  given  of  Fusarium  wilt  and  Septoria  leaf  blight  of  tomatoes, 
and  also  of  spraying  experiments. 

[R^ort  of  the]  department  of  botany,  A.  V.  Osmun  {MasaachusetU  Sta, 
Bpt.  1919,  pp.  $OQ^-Ma). — ^Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  various  lines  of  work 
carried  on  in  this  d^Mirtment  during  the  year  1918,  most  of  the  investigations 
being  en  plant  diseases  and  methods  for  their  control 

The  author  states  that  the  winter  of  1918  was  an  especially  severe  one, 
followed  by  a  cold  spring  and  a  drought  which  extended  through  the  summer. 
As  a  result,  a  great  many  of  the  crops  were  seriously  affected. 

In  connection  with  the  disease  investigations,  an  account  is  given  of  an 
attack  on  potatoes  due  to  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Phoma.  This  fungus  produced 
typical  stem  lesions,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  responsible  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  damage  to  the  potato  crop.  Studies  made  of  the  organism  seem 
to  indicate  that  while  it  is  at  least  mildly  parasitic  under  conditions  of 
moistore,  it  win  not  prove  serious  under  normal  seasonal  conditions. 

Some  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  mosaic  disease  and  leaf  roll  of 
potatoes,  and  the  advantages  of  planting  inspected  and  cotifled  seed  are 
pointed  out.  The  author  reports  the  occurrence  In  the  State  of  "  white  pickle," 
a  form  of  cucumber  mosaic  which  occurred  at  several  points,  both  out-of-doors 
and  in  greenhouses. 

Notes  on  Kew  York  plant  disease*,  II,  F.  O.  Stcwast  {New  York  State  8ta. 
Bta.  46S  {1919),  pp.  167-188,  pU.  S).— This  is  a  second  contribution  on  miscella- 
nsoQs  plant  diseases,  the  first  (Bulletin  828)  having  been  previously  noted 
(IL  &  R.,  24,  p.  549). 

In  this  bulletin  the  author  describes  various  plant  diseases  in  New  York, 
SMong  them  a  fruit  rot  of  apples  caused  by  LeptoMphcnHa  eaniothprium;  the 
Mlffkenlng  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  apple  and  pear  seedlings;  the  blackleg 
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disease  of  cabbage  caused  by  Ph4nna  litiffam;  the  decaying  of  cabbage  leaves 
In  storage,  dae  to  an  unidentified  fungus;  a  storage  rot  of  carrots,  due  to 
B^erotinia  Uberiiana,  which  often  has  associated  with  It  the  soft  rot  caused 
by  BaoUlu9  carotovorus;  a  leaf  spot,  yellow  leaf  of  dierries;  the  anthracDose, 
Gl<B08porium  caulivorum;  and  leaf  spot  {Pseudopetiza  trifolU)  of  red  dover, 
a  Rhizoctonla  leaf  rot  of  white  clover  and  a  Gercospora  leaf  blight  of  white 
alsike  cIoy^.  Notes  are  also  given  on  several  diseases  of  the  currant,  indnding 
the  relative  importance  of  anthracnose  and  leaf  spot,  the  attack  of  currant  ber- 
ries by  P.  ribin;  a  Botrytis  leaf  spot;  an  angular  leaf  spot;  Fomes  root  rot; 
and  a  root  rot  caused  by  Hyphdoma  perplexum. 

[Plant-disease  investigations]  {Wisconsin  8ta,  BtU.  S02  (1919),  pp.  S-ll, 
flg$.  JO). — Summary  accounts  are  given  of  investigations  of  plant  diseases  and 
their  control,  the  experiments  having  been  conducted  In  the  departments  of 
horticulture  and  plant  pathology  of  the  institution.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  the  relation  of  soil  temperatures  to  plant  root  diseases;  disease  resistant 
strains  of  tobacco  developed;  cabbage  yellows  controlled  through  disease  re- 
alstaace;  seed  as  a  source  of  cabbage  blackleg  disease  infection;  the  use  of 
formaldehyde  for  the  control  of  onion  smut;  the  removal  of  rye  ergot  by 
brine  baths;  stripe  disease  of  barley  in  Wisconsin;  the  effect  of  heating  soil 
on  plant  growth ;  the  spreading  of  grain  stem  rust  by  barberry ;  and  the  result 
of  a  plant  disease  survey. 

Report  of  the  mycologist,  R.  H.  Bxnrmfo  {Oovt.  Gold  Coast,  Rpt  Agr, 
Dept.,  1918,  pp.  2t-24). — Cacao  brown  pod  was  increasingly  preval^t  through- 
out most  of  the  cacao  bdt  during  the  year,  some  correspondence  appearing 
between  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  humidity. 

White  thread  is  also  Increasing  in  prevalence.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Mortismims  scandens  is  solely  responsible  ft>r  the  disease.  Polyporus  ligmosM 
remains  the  chief  cause  among  the  local  cacao  root  diseases.  The  degree  of 
prevalence  of  Para  rubber  root  diseases  is  unchanged.  Oanker  causes  consid- 
erable apprehension.  Peanuts  were  affected  with  the  bunching  disease  and 
by  Ceroospora  personata.  Millet  has  been  damaged  by  Sderospora  grmnMcoU. 
Several  parasitic  fungi  were  identified,  and  new  species  are  named  as  de- 
scribed. 

Ckmstitntional  chlorosis,  L.  Savastano  (JB.  Staz.  Sper.  Affrumic  e  FfMUie. 
Aoireale,  Bol.  $6  (1919),  pp.  5).-— Chlorosis  in  plants  due  to  external  causes  ac- 
cording to  groupings  here  Indicated  is  distinguished  from  the  form  of  chlorosis 
whidi  is  asserted  to  be  constitutional,  and  whidi  is  discussed  in  this  bulletin 
as  to  its  nature,  causation,  and  treatment 

[Scorching  due  to  cnprammonlnm  washes],  O.  Butleb  (Prog.  Agr.  et 
rUio.  {Ed.  rEsi'Centre),  S9  (1918),  No.  SI,  pp.  i0^i07).— This  is  a  condensed 
translatl<m  of  a  contribution  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  255). 

A  new  case  of  symMosls  between  a  hacterliim  mud  a  fungus,  W.  Baixt 
{Verhandl.  Naturf.  GeseU.  Basel,  28  {1911),  pp.  391-^06,  figs.  11). -^A  fungns, 
deacribed  as  a  new  spedes  under  the  name  of  DendrostUbeUa  macrospora.  Is 
said  to  contain  constantly  a  spore-forming  bacterium  which  is  thought  to 
sustain  a  symbiotic  relation  with  its  host. 

Notes  on  parasitic  fungi  in  Wisconsin,  IV-VI,  J.  J.  Davis  {Trans.  Wis. 
Acad.  Sd.,  Arts,  and  Letters,  19  {1919),  pi.  2,  pp.  $71^89,  690-704,  JOS-TTT,  figs. 
S).-— These  three  sections  follow  the  general  plan  of  preceding  ones  (B.  S.  It, 
85,  p.  844).    An  index  is  given  of  fungi  referred  to  in  the  six  sections  noted. 

A  biological  study  of  the  Feronosporacew,  R.  Laukbt  {€kirtenfiora,  €6 
{1917),  No.  5-tf,  pp.  71-74).— A  partial  study  was  made  during  April,  19ie.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Rozan  on  the  Narew,  of  Perono6porace«  on  a  num- 
ber of  plants  which  are  named. 
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Reoeiit  studies  on  Sderotinm  rolfsil,  J.  J.  Taubenhaus  (Jour,  Affr-  R^ 
leBftA  [17.  R],  18  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  IfH-l^S,  pU.  4,  fig.  i).— These  studies  were 
made  at  the  Texas  Bxpeiiment  Station. 

Accarding  to  the  author,  B.  rolfsH  attacks  a  large  variety  of  cultivated  crops 
and  Is  prevalent  throughout  the  Southern  States.  It  has  also  been  reported 
in  IIlinoi&  Hie  fungus  Is  said  to  be  a  true  parasite,  found  most  frequentlj 
on  Ught  sandy  loams.  Air  and  moisture  are  both  necessary  for  Infection.  If 
bnried  too  deep  in  the  soil  the  organism  apparently  dies,  hence  deep  plowing 
is  sQggested  as  a  control  measure.  No  varietal  or  physiological  strains  have 
been  found,  but  there  appears  to  be  strong  Indication  of  plus  and  minus  strains 
of  the  organlsDQ. 

The  transmlssioii  of  [i^ant]  diseases  through  the  seed,  and  compensation 
for  losses  so  cansed,  F.  K.  Ravn  {Jahresber.  Ver.  Angew.  Bot.,  12  (1914),  pp. 
18-27).— A  study  is  outlined  of  infection  percentages  from  smut  and  stripe  dis- 
etae  on  cereals,  and  suggestions  are  made  regarding  compensation  for  the 
reaalting  losses  to  planters. 

A  preliminary  note  on  foot-rot  of  cereals  in  the  Northwest,  B.  F.  Dana 
{Science,  n.  ser.,  50  {1919),  No.  1299,  pp.  484,  485).— A  report  is  given  of  a  foot- 
rot  disease  of  cereals  which  was  found  in  several  counties  of  Washington  dur- 
ing 1918,  being  particularly  destructive  to  wheat  but  also  occurring  on  oats 
and  barley.  A  study  of  the  fungus  was  made,  and  a  mycelium  was  found 
that  agreed  f^rly  w^l  with  Bhizoctonia  tolani  except  in  the  diameter  of  the 
hyphe.  No  fruiting  stage  of  the  fungus  has  been  connected  with  the  sterile 
stage  on  the  base  of  the  culms.  The  author  believes  that  there  is  a  close 
ilinilarity  between  this  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Washington  and  that  described 
as  caused  by  Ophiobolus  granUmie  in  Australia.  He  also  believes  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  disease  reported  by  Ck>rdley  (B.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  367),  as  occur- 
ring in  Oregon.  This  would  indicate  that  the  disease  has  been  present  in  the 
Northwest  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  inaperf ect  stage  of  Iieptosphaeria  tritid  of  wheat,  L.  W.  Dubbkll 
{Sdenee,  n.  $er.,  SO  (1919),  No.  1289,  pp.  252,  255).— The  author  reports  finding 
a  species  of  Ascochyta  in  connection  with  studies  of  anthracnose  of  small 
grains,  and  while  culturing  L.  trUioi  the  relation^iip  of  the  two  forms  was 
indicated.  Single  spore  cultures  of  a8coq[K>re8  of  L.  trUM  produced,  on 
potato  agar  and  on  sterile  straw,  pycnidia  and  pycnospores  like  those  found 
growing  with  the  perltheda  on  the  wheat  plant 

Aged  bean  seed,  a  control  for  bacterial  blight  of  beans,  C.  W.  Rafp 
iSdence,  n.  aer.,  50  (1919),  No.  ISOS,  p.  508).— The  author  reports  that  in  the 
investigation  of  bacterial  blight  on  beans  due  to  Bacterium  phMeoli  the  most 
aoccessful  method  of  eliminating  the  disease  has  been  the  use  of  aged 
seed.  Bzperlmental  plats  were  planted  with  seed  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
years  old.  Seed  four  >ind  five  years  old  never  produced  blighted  plants,  but 
the  p^xioitage  of  germination  was  so  low  as  to  prohibit  its  use.  Where  two 
aad  three-year-old  seed  was  used  for  planting  <m  uninfected  land  and  at  a 
aoffldent  distance  from  other  bean  patches  there  was  little  or  no  disease,  and 
the  pocentage  of  germination  was  sufficiently  high  to  make  the  use  of  such 
seed  practical  under  actual  farming  conditimis. 

Ascochyta  pisi,  G.  Soaua  (8taz.  8per.  Agr.  ItaL,  51  (1918),  No.  5-tf,  pp.  228^ 
^^  pL  i).— An  account  is  given  with  discussion  of  a  disease  causing  spots  on 
leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  of  beans,  the  organism  associated  with  which  is  said 
to  ihow  slight  disagreements  with  A.  piH  as  found  on  pea& 

Bscterlnm  soUmacearam  in  beans,  B.  F.  Smith  and  L.  McOuixoch 
(Mmee,  n.  ser.,  50  (1919),  No.  1288,  p.  M8).— The  authors  report  having  re- 
eatfid  hi  June,  Wl»,  badly  diseased  bush  beans  from  I^nn  Baveo^Fla.    The 
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leaves  were  wilted  and  more  or  less  brown,  evoi  the  petioles  being  brown  and 
wilted  to  their  base.  The  roots  were  brown  and  the  epidermis  somewhat  de- 
cayed in  places,  and  the  woody  parts  of  the  plants  had  dark  stained  Tasenlar 
bundles.  Examination  showed  the  presence  of  bacteria  and  cultures  were 
obtained  having  the  characteristics  of  B,  toUMocearwrn. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  number  of  different  legumes, 
and  it  waB  found  that  Waxbush,  Red  Valentine,  and  Refugee  beans  were  very 
susceptible.  In  addition  good  infections  were  secured  in  Lima  beans,  a  brown 
speckled  variety  of  Pinto  bean,  and  the  Great  Northern,  a  white  Navy  bean. 
Inoculations  of  the  organism  into  peas  showed  that  while  the  infection  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly.  It  was  not  without  pathogenic  properties,  at  least  for  some 
varieties.  The  organism  was  also  found  infectious  to  the  soy  bean  and  to 
cowpeas.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  disease  has  been  reported  on  beans, 
peas,  soy  beans,  or  cowpeas.  Beans  are  said  to  be  very  susceptible  only  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth. 

Potato  demonstrations  [regarding  diseases  im  Ontario],  O.  S.  Herit 
(Rpt.  Min,  Agr.  Ontario,  1918,  pp.  7«-78).— Tests  conducted  in  each  county  of 
Old  Ontario  with  seed  potato  varieties  from  Old  Ontario,  New  Ontario,  and 
New  Brunswick  are  discussed,  with  tabulation  of  results  as  regards  percent- 
ages of  leaf  roll  and  mosaic  as  r^ated  to  reduction  in  yield  by  these  dis- 
eases. 

The  former  disease  is  the  more  widely  distributed  and  the  more  destructive 
to  yields.  Seed  from  New  Ontario  appeared  to  give  the  largest  yields.  Fnrth^ 
tests  on  this  point  are  to  be  made. 

Bact^ial  blight  of  soy  bean,  F.  M.  Cobbfkb  (Jour.  Agr.  Re9earch  [U.  8.], 
18  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  119-198,  piU,  8,  fig.  1). — ^In  continuation  of  a  previous  brief 
reference  (B.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  842),  the  author  describes  bacterial  blight  of  soy 
bean,  which  had  been  under  investigation  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
organism  causing  this  disease  has  been  isolated,  its  morphological  and  cultural 
characters  are  described,  and  a  technical  description  is  giv^  of  the  organism. 
Bacterium  glycineum  n.  sp. 

The  blight  has  been  under  observation  for  several  years,  and  is  considered 
the  same  as  that  reported  from  various  parts  of  tjie  United  States.  It  \n 
characterized  by  the  appearance  on  the  leaves  of  small,  angular  ^>ots  which 
are  either  isolated  or  confluent.  In  late  stages,  the  diseased  tissues  become 
dry  and  drop  out,  giving  the  leaves  a  ragged  appearance.  Bacterial  exudate 
occurs  on  the  leaf  spots  but  is  not  very  evident  except  under  favorable  mois- 
ture conditions.  Petiole,  stem,  and  pod  lesions  accompany  the  disease  on  the 
leaves. 

The  bacterium  is  said  to  make  its  mtrance  Into  tissues  without  wounds.  Its 
isolation  has  been  accomplished  repeatedly,  and  the  disease  is  readily  pro- 
duced by  inoculation.  The  I>e8t  growth  of  the  organism  is  said  to  occur  be- 
tween 24^  and  26^  0.  The  maximum  is  about  85*.  The  absolute  minimnm 
has  not  been  determined.  Slow  growth  develops  at  2*  O.  The  organism  Is 
said  to  be  sensitive  to  desiccation,  and  there  seons  to  be  gradual  loss  in 
pathogenicity  when  grown  in  artificial  culture.  Certain  variations  in  cultural 
behavior  have  be^  noted,  and  the  author  believes  that  possibly  she  has  been 
dealing  with  forms  of  a  slightly  variable  species. 

Control  measures  have  not  been  d^lnitely  worked  out,  but  greatest  promise 
appears  in  the  devekipment  of  disease  resistant  varieties. 

Preliminary  rep<nt  on  root  rot  in  Hawaii,  C.  W.  CAapgwima  (EawaH  8ta. 
Presi  BuL  54  (1919),  pp.  10,  pis.  8).— Observations  and  fi^d  and  laboratory 
studies  are  said  to  have  shown  at  least  one  active  cause  of  the  Lahaina  dis- 
ease of  sugar  cane.    This  particular  fbrm  of  dlseaae  Is  caused  by  a  parasltie 
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fnDcns  of  the  P^Mum  debaryauvm  type.  Apparently  the  same  fongua  or  a 
doeely  related  spedes  la  responsible  for  root  rots  of  pineapple,  taro,  banana^  and 
rice.  The  fnngos  was  first  secored  in  pore  cultures  from  rice,  and  later  from 
taro.  The  organism  has  had  been  isolated,  and  inoculation  experiments  show 
that  it  is  capaUe  of  causing  the  root  rots  mentioned  above.  The  fungus  is  con- 
lidered  as  being  identical  with  P.  debaryanum. 

The  control  of  cane  fungi  {Sugar  [New  York},  tl  {1919),  No.  i,  pp.  ti, 
25).— Ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  2 : 2 :  50  or  4 : 4 :  60  strength  is  said  to 
destroy  the  q>ores  of  injurious  cane-seed  fungi  and  to  prevent  entrance  of  such 
fongi,  but  it  does  not  destroy  fungi  in  the  interior  of  the  seed  without  injuring 
the  seed.  What  is  considered  as  an  improved  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  made 
np  of  copper  sulphate  14  lbs.,  lime  0  lbs.,  and  water  100  gal. 

New  fruit  fungi  found  on  the  Chicago  market,  H.  B.  Tububt  {SoieiU)e,  n. 
Mr.,  SO  {1919),  No.  1294,  PP-  ^^*  ^7<^).— The  author  reports  a  new  Botrytis  on 
tK>les,  Polyscytalum  oo  grapefruit,  and  Fusarium  on  grapefruit,  the  material 
having  been  found  in  the  markets  In  Chicago.  The  effect  of  tlie  different  fungi 
on  the  fruit  is  described,  and  results  of  inoculation  experiments  idiow  tliat  dif- 
ferent organisms  produce  these  diseases  as  claimed. 

A  ease  of  canliflory  and  its  signlflcance,  G.  LiAKON  {Naturto.  Zt90hr.  For9$ 
u,  Landw^  H  {1916),  No.  6,  pp.  241-261,  flgM.  2).— An  account  is  given  of  obser- 
Tsticms  00  canliflory  in  apple  trees  which  normally  produce  fruit  buds  only 
from  young  wood.  This  phenomenon  is  tliought  to  be  due  to  maladjustment  of 
some  sort  between  abundant  organic  nutrient  materials  in  the  cortex  and  liv^ 
growth,  assimilation,  and  transpiration  in  the  crown  of  the  tree.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  frequently  met  with  in  tropical  climates. 

Black  knot  of  plnms  and  cherries,  L.  Cbasab  {Canad.  Hort.,  42  {1919),  No. 
IZ,  pp.  2S1,  282,  fig.  i).^Black  knot  is  said  to  be  found  all  over  Ontario,  occur- 
ring even  on  wild  cherry,  though  controlled  with  comparative  ease  by  removal 
of  diseased  portions  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  least  three  times 
each  year  according  to  directions  as  detailed. 

Oourt-non^  F.  Paulskn  (Frog.  Agr.  et  ViUc.  {Ed.  VEtUOeuire),  S9  {1918), 
Va,  46,  pp.  462'466).'-An  account  is  given  of  a  test  begun  in  1912  by  replanting 
areas  affected  with  roncet,  employing  different  grape  varieties. 

It  appears  that  of  the  vines  r^lanted  soon  after  the  removal  of  those 
affected  with  roncet,  some,  at  least,  developed  the  trouble  after  a  time,  but 
apparently  not  after  a  varying  number  of  years  in  case  of  certain  varieties. 
The  results  of  certain  observations  suggest  that  the  trouble  may  be  spontaneous 
and  doe  to  a  sort  of  auto-intoxication  produced  by  secretions. 

Attempts  to  free  the  soil  from  the  tendency  to  produce  court-nou6  by  use  of 
disinfectants  were  unsuccessful. 

[Tests  with  fungicides  against  Peronospora  on  grapevines]  {Weinbau  «. 
WeinAsfkiel,  86  {1917),  Nos,  18,  pp.  107,  108;  19,  pp.  118,  ii4).— DetaiU  are 
given  in  tabular  form  regarding  the  employm^it  of  Perocid  and  Bordola  paste 
in  comparative  tests  with  standard  Bordeaux  mixture  against  Peronoiqiora  on 
grapevines  in  portions  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Baden,  and  AJsace. 

[Casein  In  fungicidal  sprays  for  grapevines],  Vbbmobsl  and  Dantont 
{Frog.  Agr.  et  FOic.  {Ed.  VEH-Cef^tre),  40  {1919),  No.  41,  PP-  861,  ^S).— Tests 
with  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  and  with  the  same  plus  SO  gm.  of  casein 
per  hectoliter  showed  that  while  a  greater  quantity  of  the  former  remained  on 
the  grapes,  the  latter  showed  much  more  continuity  on  the  surface  and  on 
drying  left  the  copper  compound  nuich  m(N?e  uniformly  distributed,  also  mors 
adherent  and  persistent  Oasehi  is  regarded  as  a  very  desirable  addiUon  to 
Befdeanx  mixtnva,  neutraliaing  to  a  great  extent,  moreover,  the  washing  effect 
of  rains  on  the  copper  compound. 
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Notes  on  tree  pathologj,  L.  SAyASTARO  {Ann.  B.  Stag.  Bper.  AgruwUe,  t 
FnUtic,  Acireale,  4  {1916-1918),  pp.  187^08,  pU,  «).— This  IncHides  parts  XLIY 
to  LII  of  the  notes  comprising  this  series  (B.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  652).  A  list  of  til 
these  publications  is  also  given. 

Indigenous  trees  attacked  hj  mistletoe  in  the  Valley  of  Mealco,  A.  Bouiui 
{Mem.  V  Rev,  8oo.  Cient.  "  Antonio  Ateale,*'  91  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  i7-«i,  pi.  1).— 
The  author  names  six  species  of  trees  attacked  by  PHoradaadrofi  veluUmtm 
and  one  attacked  by  P.  hrachyayachiutn,  with  a  dlscossion  of  the  forms  of  st- 
tadc  and  injury  and  modes  of  multiplication  and  dissemination  of  iheae  fongL 

Memorandum  concerning  diseases  of  fllao  trees  (Oasnarlna  eqnlsetl- 
folla)  in  Mauritins,  H.  A.  Tempant  {Mauritim:  Dept.  Agr-,  1919,  pp.  4).— 
fhe  presence  of  a  disease  affecting  filao  trees  on  the  Pas  GtonMqnes  and 
elsewhere  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  departmait  of  agriculture  for 
some  years.  It  was  reported  as  increasing  rapidly  in  1917.  A  plan  for  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  filao  plantations,  laboratory  investigations,  and  experimeats  on 
control  measures  was  started  in  1919. 

The  disease  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  fungus  identified  as  7VioJto«porte» 
vesiculosum,  or  possibly  to  this  and  another  fungus.  Dissemination  Is  princi- 
pally by  means  of  mycelium  in  the  solL  The  disease  is  briefly  described.  One 
form  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  sooty  spores,  and  this  is  termed  for 
convenience,  smut  disease;  In  the  other  form,  spore  production  Is  absent,  and 
this  is  called  for  convenience,  dry-rot  The  disease  is  sporadic,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  contagious  in  the  strict  sense,  as  inoculation  tests  have  not  succeedel 
The  dry-rot  attacks  old  trees  with  reduction  and  etiolation  of  the  foliage. 

Hevea  diseases  due  to  Diplodia,  F.  Vincxns  {BuL  Affr.  Intt.  8cL  fiaifW 
[Cochin  China],  1  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  52i--929).--Thls  is  a  discussion  of  DIplodia 
and  of  Identical,  related  or  associated  fungi  connected  with  die-back  and  other 
diseases  of  Hevea  (in  Indo-Ghina),  roots  of  which  may  be  attacked  in  case  <^ 
old  trees.    Preventive  and  remedial  measures  are  also  discussed. 

Winter  injury  or  die-back  of  the  walnut,  L.  D.  Batchbu«  and  EL  S.  Red 
{Calif omia  8ta,  Ciro.  ni6  {1919),  pp.  20,  figs.  14) .—An  account  Is  given  of 
studies  made  through  several  seasons  on  the  so-called  die-back  or  winter 
injury  of  the  Persian  walnut  {Juplana  regU^).  The  injury  Is  diaracterized  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  is  usually  first  noticeable  during 
the  early  spring  following  the  dormant  period.  Four  types  of  injury  are 
described — those  due  to  early  autumn  frosts,  winter  drought,  high  water-taUe, 
and  alkali  solL  Suggestions  are  givai  for  the  control  of  injuries  as  fto  as 
any  definite  means  are  known. 

ECONOMIO  ZOOLOGY— EirrOMOLOGY. 

Suggestions  for  field  studies  of  mammalian  Uf^  histories,  W.  P.  Tatum 
iV.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ciro.  69  {1919),  pp.  8).— This  Is  said  to  be  the  out- 
growth of  an  unpublished  memorandum  to  field  workers,  prq()ared  In  1917,  le- 
gardlng  the  desirability  of  increased  attention  to  the  gathering  of  Itfe-hlstory 
materlaL 

Directory  of  oiBolals  and  organizations  concerned  with  tiie  protectloa  oi 
birds  and  game,  1919,  O.  A.  Lawteb  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  6S  {1919), 
pp.  18).— This  is  the  twentledi  annual  directory  of  officials  and  organisatiODS 
isenceraed  with  the  protection  of  birds  and  game  In  tiie  United  States,  Oanada, 
and  Newfoundland,  revised  to  August  1, 1919. 

Our  national-  elk  hmrds,  H.  8.  Geaves  and  B.  W.  Nnaoir  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,, 
Dept.  euro,  ii  {1919),  pp.  S4,  flge.  90).— A  program  ftor  conserving  the  eik  herds 
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on  Mttioiud  Forests  about  tbe  YeUovPStone  Natloiial  Park  baaed  od  stndiea 
oade  by  tb/t  Biological 'Sorvcj  anA  tbe  Forest  Servlee. 
Notes  om  the  natural  Mstorj  of  the  traahir^talled  wood  rata  of  OaUf onda, 

J.  DnoH  {Univ.  OaL  Pubs,  ZooU  tl  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  49-74,  pl«.  S,  ftg:  5).— 
A  TCport  of  fltndles  of  two  sobepeciea  ocearring  la  OattfOmla,  namely,  Ntotcma 
timerea  iMerea^  known  as  the  gray  bnsby-talled  wood  rat,  and  N.  einerea 
QceideniaUs^  known  as  tbe  western  bwby-talled  wood  rat  Tbey  are  said  to  be 
of  little  or  no  economic  Importance  in  California,  since  tbey  are  mostly  dwellers 
in  roo^  monntalnons  coontry,  far  from  hnman  habitations. 

(Rats  and  their  relation  to  disease]  {Jour.  £oy.  8amU.  Jnst,  40  {1919),  No. 
U  P9'  lf-T7). — Several  papers  relating  to  the  sublect  are  presaited,  namely, 
Tbe  Zoology  of  Rats  and  Mice,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  the 
Potare  Control  of  the  Rat  PopolaUon,  by  M.  A.  C.  Hlnton  (pp.  44-52) ;  The 
flees  Fonnd  on  Rats  and  Tbelr  Relation  to  Plagne,  by  A.  W.  Bacot  (pp. 
63-60) ;  Tbe  Bat  as  a  Carrier  of  Diseases  Transmissible  to  Man  and  to  Other 
Lower  Animals,  by  A.  O.  R.  Foatarton  (pp.  61-69) ;  and  The  Rat  ProUem— 
B«pres8lve  Methods,  by  W.  Hanna  (pp.  70-77). 

Ihe  crow  (Corms  brachyrhynchoe) ,  C.  E.  Sai?b(»ut  vt  au  {Oklahoma  8ta* 
BmL  Its  {1919)y  pp.  8).— The  loss  occasioned  by  the  crow  in  Oklahoma  led  to  the 
study  of  this  bird  and  the  preparation  of  this  preliminary  bnlletln.  A  discns- 
lioB  of  the  damage  done  by  crows,  their  winter  preval^ce  in  Oklahoma,  and 
the  location  of  crow  roosts  in  the  State  Is  followed  by  a  brief  discussion 
of  their  general  habits.  Studies  thus  far  have  shown  that  grain,  peanuts,  and 
pecans  are  the  principal  diet  in  the  State  daring  the  fall  and  winter,  when 
avtllable,  and  at  other  times  animal  offal,  weed  seeds,  and  insects.  From  the 
dtta  at  hand  is  estimated  that  at  least  10,(X)0,000  crows  were  present  in  the 
State  during  the  winter  and  consumed  1  bu.  of  grain  daily  per  1,000  crows, 
or  |i;200,000  worth  of  grain  during  the  winter. 

Methods  of  poisoning  the  crow,  based  upon  formulas  given  by  Kalmback 
(Ew  a  R.,  88,  p.  866),  and  shooting  the  crow  as  a  winter  sport  are  discussed. 

The  statns  of  the  genns  Asarcia  Sharpe,  H.  C.  Obebholsbb  {Proc.  Biol.  8oo. 
WuK  SB  {1919),  p.  too). 

Notes  on  the  names  of  Halobaena  caemlea  and  Prion  vittatns,  H.  O. 
Obsholsb  (JProc.  Biol.  Boc  Wa$h.,  St  {1919),  p.  tOl). 

Pagophila  ehumea  t.  P.  alba,  H.  O.  Obbbholsbe  {Proe.  Biol  8oe.  W0$h.,  St 
{1919),  p.  199). 

A  note  on  the  eye  of  the  black  skimmer  (Rynchops  nigra) ,  A.  Wmc<»B 
(IVoo.  BioL  8oc  WasK,  St  {1919),  p.  195). 

The  names  of  the  snbfamllies  of  Bcolopacldie,  H.  C.  Obesholske  {Proo. 
BioL  8oc  Wash.,  St  {1919),  p.  tOO). 

The  Federal  plant  quarantine  act,  C.  L.  Mablatt  {Mo.  Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Col., 
S  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  4S9-44S). 

ne  probable  cause  of  injury  reported  from  the  use  of  calcium  and  mag- 
aesiam  arsenates,  A.  J.  Patten  and  P.  CMbaba  {Michigan  8ia.  Quart.  Bui., 
I  {1919),  No.  t,  pp.  8S,  Af).— Oaldum  arsenate  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
lato  Mldiigan  in  1017  as  a  substitute  for  lead  arsenate,  and  during  1918  mag- 
aesiniii  arsenate  was  also  placed  on  the  market  These  materials  were  expected 
to  possess  advantages  over  lead  arsenate  in  that  they  contain  theoretically  more 
arsenic  oxld,  and  should  be  produced  at  a  coQsiderably  lower  cost 

Tbe  use  of  these  materials  led  to  many  reports  of  foliage  Injury,  and  a  series 
^  ipniying  tests  were  conducted  to  determine  the  cause  of  tbe  injury.  In 
wtrAlag  for  an  oq^lanation,  it  was  thought  that  carbon  dlozld  might  be  the 
ctow^  and  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  upon  the  different  commercial  arsen- 
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ates  several  samples  of  lead  and  caldum  arsenate  and  one  sample  of  magne- 
sium were  treated  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dftoxld.  The  mixture  was 
then  filtered  and  the  arsenic  ozld  determined  In  250  cc  of  the  filtrate. 

It  was  found  that  the  calcium  and  magneslom  arsenates  not  only  contained 
on  the  average  more  arsenic  oxid  than  lead  arsenate,  but  also  that  th^  sdih 
bllity  gave  a  higher  total  percentage.  It  is  believed  that  the  greats  solubility 
of  caldom  and  magnesium  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  foliage  Injury  where 
these  materials  have  been  used  in  spraying  aisles,  peadies,  and  other  free 
fruits. 

[Report  of  the]  department  of  entomology,  H.  T.  Fkkiiald  and  A.  L 
BouBNE  (Ma9Bachusett8  Sta.  Rpi,  1918,  pp,  J9a-45a).— In  continuation  of  eoD- 
trol  work  with  the  oni<m  maggot,  tests  were  made  of  the  value  of  traps  for 
catching  the  adults.  Six  traps  placed  in  an  area  of  about  one-fourtti  of  an  acre 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  captured  48,000  flies,  of  whldi  4,500  were 
those  of  the  onion  maggot  While  It  could  not  be  determined  whether  tlie 
flies  had  been  captured  before  their  eggs  had  been  deposited,  the  fact  that  the 
field  was  practically  free  from  maggots  was  thought  to  Indicate  that  audi  might 
be  the  case. 

Although  previous  observations  had  led  to  the  conduslcm  that  no  second 
brood  of  the  codling  moth  is  present  In  the  State  in  more  than  a  few  scattered 
individuals,  a  brood  of  considerable  size  was  noted  during  the  season  of  IfilSw 

It  was  found  that  arsenite  of  lime  can  not  be  saf^  used  under  oondltioDS 
usually  present,  and  studies  of  arsenate  of  lime  have  been  taken  up*  Tests 
made  of  a  commerdal  product  known  as  Nature's  Plant  Food  sliow  it  to  have 
no  value  as  an  insecticide,  and  that  it  compares  with  ground  limestone  and 
sifted  road  dust  as  a  repellent  Several  proprietary  insecticides  of  unknown 
value  were  tested  during  the  year,  viz.:  Kling  Kill  Insecticide,  which  proved 
to  be  a  very  slow  poison  and  seriously  injured  the  leaves;  Sulpho-Napthd 
(now  spelled  Sylpho-Nathol),  which  in  order  to  be  of  any  value  against  plant 
lice  must  be  used  as  strong  as  1.5  oz.  per  gallon,  at  which  strength  burning  of 
the  leaves  always  occurred;  and  Plant  Lice  Boiler,  the  oily  nature  of  which 
made  it  difficult  to  prepare,  was  found,  when  properly  mixed,  to  be  a  very 
effective  material  for  use  against  aphlds  at  the  rate  of  1 :  15  and  1 :  20  of  water, 
practically  all  the  insects  being  killed. 

A  series  of  parallel  tests  was  conducted  during  the  sonmier  with  homantde 
Bordeaux  mixture,  Pyrox,  and  Insecto  to  determine  their  value  against  potato 
pests,  nicotln  sulphate  40  per  cent  in  1 :  800  dilution  being  added  during  tbe 
potato-plant  louse  period  of  activity.  The  Insecto  had  rather  poor  suspension 
qualities  as  compared  with  the  other  two,  remaining  in  suspension  pooriy  and 
frequently  clogging  the  nozzle.  The  best  distribution  was  obtained  with  tbe 
homemade  Bordeaux,  but  Pyrox  was  not  far  behind.  The  flea  beetle  was  well 
controlled  by  all  three,  and  nicotln  sulphate  combined  without  dlfOculty  and 
was  efficient  against  the  plant  lice. 

Biennial  report  of  the  State  entomologist,  July  1,  1916,  to  Jane  SO, 
1918,  W.  B.  BuMSKY  (W.  Va.  Dept.  Affr.  Bimk  Rpt,  5  (1917-18),  pp.  iS^SS, 
figt,  5).— This  Includes  reports  on  orchard  and  nursery  lnsv»ectlon  and  a  brief 
account  of  the  periodical  dcada. 

[Bconomic  Insects  in  Trinidad]  (BuL  Dept.  Agr.  TrMdad  and  Toboifo,  18 
11919},  No.  $,  pp.  52-^7,  figs.  i(>).— Several  papers  relating  to  insects  in  Trinidad 
are  here  presented,  namely.  The  Relation  of  Root  Fungus  to  Froghopper 
Blight  of  Sugar  Cane  In  Trinidad,  by  O.  B.  Williams  (pp.  52-^) ;  R^;K)rt  on  an 
Investigation  of  Froghopper  Pest  and  Disease  of  Sugar  Cane  in  Trinidad,  by 
W.  NoweU   (pp.  57-^);  Sugar  Cane  YarieUes  and  FroghOK>er  Blight  in 
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Ifrtnidftd,  bj  O.  B.  WilHams  (pp.  70-88) ;  and  Control  of  the  Cacao  Thrlps 
ISelenothfipt  rubrocinctus}  In  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  by  F.  W.  Urich  (pp. 
84-fi7). 

Emmoude  soolos7  (Ann,  Rpt.  Bd,  8ci.  Advice  India,  1917-18,  pp.  5/-56).— 
IB  tbe  first  part  of  this  report  (pp.  51*63)  T.  B.  Fletcher  summarizes  the  en- 
tomologiea]  work  d<HM  at  Pusa  and  In  ttie  Provinces  and  natlye  States ;  and  in 
the  second  part,  on  fcnrest  entomology  (pp.  54-^),  C.  F.  C.  Beeson  reports  on 
tlie  insects  of  sal,  teak,  chir,  etc. 

Insect  pests  of  Interest  to  Aiiaona  cotton  growers,  A.  W.  Mobrill  (Ari- 
WHa  8ta.  BuL  87  {1918),  pp.  179-205,  pi.  1,  fiff9.  JO).--Thls  buUetln  gives  a  brief 
acooont  of  the  more  Important  cottcm  pests  which  occur  In  or  are  liable  to  be 
Introduced  into  Arizona.  These  include  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  the  cotton  boll- 
worm,  the  pink  boll  worm  {Peotinophora  go^MypieUa),  the  cotton  leaf  worm, 
tbe  salt  marsh  caterpillar,  the  cotton  leaf  perforator  (BMceulatrim  thmrberi- 
eOs),  cotton  square  daubers  {Lpgus  eUsus  hesperu9  and  L,  praiensis  obUnea- 
ta«),  the  Southwestern  cotton  stalner  {Dysderous  albidh^entria) ,  the  brown 
cotton  bug  (Eii9chUtu9  impMiventrU) ,  the  differential  grasshopper  {Melano- 
vhu  differeniialU),  SchUtoeera  Mhoskone  and  8.  vega,  the  cotton  aphis,  the 
cotton  thrlps  (Thrip  arizoncntis) ,  the  two-spotted  red  spider  {TetranifcKut 
MsMoiflatiM),  and  two  beetles  which  attack  the  seedlings  {Myochroui  km^IiM 
and  Blap$iinM4  pimalis). 

The  cotton  leaf  perforator  molts  once  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  in  a  thin, 
irtdte,  silken  cocoon.  Upon  completing  Its  development  it  spins  a  cocoon  which 
la  attached  to  the  cotton  stalk  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  where  it  transforms 
to  a  pupa  and  from  which  it  later  emerges  as  a  grayish  white  moth. 

Tbe  cotton  square  daubers  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  the  most  de- 
structive of  the  Insect  enemies  of  cotton  In  Arizona.  They  were  first  observed 
as  cotton  pests  in  Ariz<»ia  in  1914  when  they  caused  injury  In  the  Salt  River 
YaUey  near  Phoenix.  I>uring  the  year  1918,  the  average  loss  was  estimated 
to  have  been  between  8  and  6  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or  amounting  to  from 
1420,000  to  $700,000.  Their  injury  is  caused  by  the  adults  during  the  month 
at  August  Immature  stages  have  never  been  found  In  abundance  on  cotton 
plants,  alfalfa  fields  appearing  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  adults.  They 
fted  inside  the  bracts  of  the  cotton  square,  sudiing  the  Juices  from  the  de- 
veloping parts  of  the  flower  bud,  which  results  in  tbe  shedding  of  the  squares. 
As  a  control  measure  it  is  recommended  that  the  cutting  of  alfalfa  fields 
ihonld  be  started  on  the  sides  and  continued  toward  the  center,  wlilch  should 
be  left  temporarily  as  a  trap,  whereupon  large  numl)ers  of  the  insects  can  be 
captured  with  a  hopper  dozer,  such  as  Is  used  for  gra8shoi^)er8.  In  one  in- 
ttftDce  where  the  daubers  averaged  1  to  1  sq.  ft.,  or  about  48,000  per  acre, 
iiMM%  than  7,000  were  captured  on  less  than  an  acre  in  the  course  of  16  min- 
utes. In  addition,  to  the  square  daubers,  about  8,600  specimens  of  the  alfalfa 
hopper  (Biictocephala  fe^Hna)  and  about  1.000  specimens  of  the  differential 
grasshopper  were  captured  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  hopper  dozers  used 
after  dark  with  two  lanterns  suspended  over  pans  of  oil  and  water.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  strip  or  patch  of  uncut  alfalfa  should  be  left  undisturbed 
until  the  rest  of  the  field  has  made  considerable  growth. 

Tbe  Southwestern  cotton  stainer  has  been  found  In  various  parts  of  the  Salt 
iUver  Valley  and  at  SacaUm.  While  not  generally  injurious  throughout  the  Salt 
BiTer  Valley,  in  one  locality  during  1916  they  were  destructive  on  several 
turns,  destroying  from  60  to  76  per  cent  of  the  immature  bolls.  The  brown 
cotton  bug  has  caused  noticeable  damage  to  cotton  In  Arizona,  its  effect  being 
HffiUar  to  that  produced  by  the  cotton  staiaer.   It  is  found  in  neariy  aU  <^  the 
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cotton  fields  in  Arlsona  in  cootideimble  niuuben,  tat  no  exoeasire  damage  has 
thus  far  been  observed. 

Insects  atUcUng  peannts  in  Queensland,  El  Jabvis  {QueeMland  Agr,  Jwr^ 
12  {1919),  No,  4,  pp.  toa-fUf4.  fi§'  D.—Ot  the  U  forms  here  considered,  a  mealy 
bug  (PseudocooouM  ffentrifoHi)  is  the  only  one  whidi  occasions  decided  loss  Ib 
the  field.  This  mealy  bnc,  whidi  deT^ops  on  the  roots  and  ondergroond  por- 
tions of  the  vines  at  a  d^th  of  1  to  4  in^  is  said  to  infest  approximately  80 
per  cent  of  the  crop. 

Cockroach  pests  in  Ifinnesota*  with  special  reference  to  the  German 
cockroach,  V.  R.  Habeb  (Minnewta  Bta.  BfO.  186  {1919),  pp.  9-^1$,  flga.  7).— 
This  Is  a  popular  account  of  the  habits  of  the  cockroach,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Blatella  germanioa,  Blatta  arientalU,  Periplaneta  americtma,  and 
P.  auMtralasiw.    Methods  of  control  are  dealt  with  at  some  length* 

New  observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  bedbng  (dmex  leotnlariiu) , 
A.  Hask  {Centbl  Bakt.  [6^],  1.  AhU,  Orig^  8$  {1$19),  No.  1,  pp.  tZS9,  fig*- 15; 
ahs.  in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent.,  Ber.  B,  7  {1919)^  No.  11^  p.  17S).—The  author  records 
the  deposition  of  250  eggs  by  a  female  kept  in  captivity  during  her  life,  and 
finds  that  the  duration  of  the  nymphal  period  is  shortened  to  27  days  by 
abundant  food  and  an  optimum  temperature  of  about  86^  F. 

Steam  as  a  bedbug  eradlcator  {Pub  Health  Rpt9.  {U.  8.],  S4  {1919),  No.  iS, 
pp.  2713,  2714). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  description  of  the  manner  in  which  bedbugs 
were  eradicated  from  a  large  bunkhouse  of  70  rooms  by  a  lumber  company  in 
Oregon,  About  two  hours  were  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  balk!- 
ing  to  160**  F.,  at  which  it  was  held  f6r  three  hours. 

Field  experimraits  In  spraying  for  eontrol  of  San  Jos^  scale,  1910,  W.  S. 
Bbock  and  W.  P.  Flwt  {lUinoU  Sta.  C4rc  289  {1919),  pp.  4).— This  drcnlar 
records  the  results  of  a  single  season's  tests  and  comparisons,  in  which  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur  solution  88**  B.  1 : 8 ;  Scaledde  1 :  15 ;  B.  T.  S.  14: 50 ;  Niag- 
ara soluble  sulphur  12.5:50;  Sherwin-Williams  dry  lime-sulphur  15:60;  and 
Dow  dry  lime-sulphur  15 :  60  were  used.  While  the  data  presented,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  the  authors,  constitute  no  adequate  basis  for  a  recommendation  of  any 
of  these  compounds,  Niagara  soluble  sulphur,  Sherwin-Williams  dry  llme-snl- 
phur,  Dow  dry  lime-sulphur,  and  Scalecide  gave  exc^lent  results. 

Two  leaf-hoppers  Injurlens  to  apple  nursery  sto<4i,  A.  J.  Ackeemah 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  805  {1919),  pp.  35,  pis.  6,  figs.  £).— This  is  a  report  of 
studies  of  Efnpoasoa  mali  and  Bmpoa  rosw  conducted  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
daring  the  seasons  1915  and  1916  and  supplemented  by  field  observations  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  western  Maryland. 

Investigations  made  of  the  more  injurious  species,  E.  mM,  are  first  reported 
upon  (pp.  2-20).  Its  attack  on  nursery  apple  trees  results  in  the  leaves  becom- 
ing undersized  and  curled,  which  causes  a  decided  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  wood.  Curling  begins  at  the  apex  and  extends  toward  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  the  lower  surftu:e  always  being  rolled  in.  The  leaves  become  wrhiUed, 
and  the  loss  of  sap  causes  the  tips  to  gradually  dry  up  and  turn  brown. 

In  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  there  are  three  broods  during  the  season 
and  three  corresponding  checks  in  the  terminal  growth.  The  first  brood  is  the 
most  abundant  on  apple  and  causes  more  injury  than  either  of  the  t^^^o  follow- 
ing. As  a  result  of  tl^  continued  diedcing  of  the  growth,  nursery  apple  trees 
often  require  an  additional  year's  growth  before  they  become  of  marketable 
size.  Seedlings  and  the  initial  growth  of  buds  and  grafts  are  very  seriously 
injured,  but  after  the  first  year's  growth  the  more  vigorous  varieties  become 
partially  immune  to  injury  and  succeed  in  maintaining  a  satlsftictory  growtb, 
while  slow-growing  and  tendev-leaved  varieties  are  at  all  times  badly  injured 
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bj  the  attack.  Among  the  varieties  most  severely  Injured  In  Pennsylvania 
nurseries  are  the  Red  Astrachan,  a  particularly  slow  grower  during  the  first 
two  seasons,  whidi  ranks  first,  followed  by  Smith  Cider,  Starr,  Early  Harvest, 
Summer  Rambo,  Delaware  Winter,  Wagoner,  Golden  Russet,  Early  Ripe, 
Wealthy,  and  Alexander.  Three  other  species  (Empoasca  hirdii,  E.  flavescens, 
and  B.  utUcolor)  were  found  associated  with  B,  mali  on  nursery  apple  trees  at 
West  Chester.  The  injury  caused  by  J^.  unicolor  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Chester 
was  negligible. 

In  southeastern  P^insylvania  E,  mali  hibernates  only  in  the  adult  stage. 
The  eggs  are  laid  singly  in  the  sides  of  the  mid-vein  and  occasionally  in  the 
smaller  veins  of  the  terminal  leaves.  The  average  length  of  incubation  of  the 
first  brood  eggs  is  one  week.  The  feeding  period  of  the  first  brood  nymphs 
extends  from  May  30  to  about  July  15,  varying  from  15  to  22  days,  with  an 
arerage  of  18.7  days.  The  second  brood  eggs  hatch  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
to  about  August  1,  the  length  of  the  incubation  period  being  about  one  week, 
and  the  average  length  of  the  second  nymphal  period  15.8  days.  The  third 
brood  eggs  hatch  from  July  30  to  about  September  1,  the  incubation  period  being 
about  9  to  10  days  and  the  average  length  of  nymphal  period  18.7  days.  The 
winter  is  passed  in  the  adult  stage  under  rubbish  in  the  nursery  or  more  often 
mider  accumulations  of  leaves  in  adjoining  woodlands. 

E,  ros(E,  while  primarily  a  pest  of  cultivated  roses  and  apples,  is  a  rather 
general  feeder.  The  nymphs  and  adults  confine  their  feeding  entirely  to  the 
lower  leaves  of  apple  trees  in  the  nursery.  Their  injury  is  caused  by  the  sucking 
of  the  plant  Juices  as  indicated  by  a  mottling  of  the  leaves  with  yellowish  or 
whitish  spots  at  the  points  where  the  punctures  were  made.  When  the  leaves 
become  heavily  Infested  they  turn  yellow,  dry  up,  and  drop  to  the  ground  pre- 
maturely. The  foliage  Is  never  curled  by  this  species,  nor  is  the  terminal 
growth  checked  as  in  the  case  of  injury  by  E,  mali.  A  second  type  of  injury  is 
produced  by  the  egg  punctures  made  by  the  females  in  the  fall  during  the  ovl- 
position  period.  The  eggs  are  deposited  under  the  bark  of  young  apple  trees, 
several  hundred  eggs  often  being  placed  on  a  single  twig.  As  compared  with 
the  more  destructive  E,  mali,  the  injury  produced  by  E.  rosw  to  apple  nursery 
stock  is  of  little  Importance. 

B,  rota  is  two-brooded  at  West  Chester,  and  hibernates  In  the  egg  stage,  the 
eggs  being  deposited  singly,  largely  under  the  bark  of  apple  trees  and  rose 
bushes.  In  the  nursery  these  eggs  hatch  from  May  1  to  15,  or  about  a  month 
earlier  than  those  of  E.  mali.  About  one  month  is  required  for  the  development 
of  the  first  brood  nymphs.  The  incubation  i)eriod  of  the  second  brood  eggs  Is 
about  25  days,  hatching  commencing  about  July  20.  The  second  brood  nymphs 
requhre  a  period  of  17  days  for  development.  The  winter  eggs  are  deposited 
throughout  the  month  of  October.  Parasites  appear  to  play  a  more  important 
rOle  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  E.  rosof  than  they  do  in  reducing  the  more  in- 
jurious B,  mali,  Larvse  of  dryinld  parasites  are  quite  common  on  the  adults  of 
B,  ro8(B,  but  have  rarely  been  found  attacking  E.  mali.  Anagrus  epos  and  A, 
omnatuM  nigriventris,  parasites  of  the  winter  egg  of  E,  rosw,  help  considerably 
In  checking  the  numbers  of  this  species.  No  parasites  have  been  reared  from 
the  eggs  of  B.  mali. 

The  author  found  that  a  single  application  of  40  per  cent  nicotin  sulphate 
it  the  rate  of  1 :  0000,  combined  with  soap,  will  so  materially  check  an  infesta- 
tion by  the  leaf-hopper  when  applied  against  the  first  brood  nymphs  that  injury 
eaused  later  by  those  that  escape  will  be  of  little  consequence.  The  same  treat- 
ment made  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  Is  effective  against  the  rose  leaf-hopper, 
though  this  spedes  is  seldom  sufficiently  injurious  to  Justify  a  special  applica- 
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A  list  of  28  references  to  the  literature  Is  appended.  Recent  studies  of  one 
or  both  of  these  pests  by  Washburn  In  1908  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1049),  Webster  In 
1910  (E.  S.  R.,  23.  p.  255;  83.  p.  352),  Lathrop  in  1918  (E.  S.  R.,  38.  p.  858). 
Childs  in  1918  (E.  S.  R..  39,  p.  61),  Ball  In  1919  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  847),  and  others 
have  been  previously  noted. 

Control  of  green  apple  aphis  In  bearing  orchards,  H.  E.  Hodokiss  {New 
York  State  Sta.  Bui  461  U919),  pp.  P7-i^4,  pis.  iO).— Accounts  are  first  given 
of  the  occurrence  of  Aphis  tnali  In  bearing  orchards  In  New  York,  its  life  his- 
tory and  appearance,  seasonal  activities,  and  activities  during  1918,  when  It 
appeared  In  abundance  In  western  New  York  and  was  specially  destructive  in 
Orleans  County. 

Two  sprays  were  tested,  namely,  nlcotln  sulphate-soap  (nicotln  sulphate  40 
per  cent,  0.75  pt. ;  fish  oil  soap,  4  lbs.;  and  water  to  make  100  gal.);  and 
nicotin  sulphate-lime  (lump  lime,  00  lbs.;  copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.;  nlcotln  sol- 
phate  40  per  cent,  0.75  pt ;  and  water  to  make  100  gal.). 

"  The  delayed  dormant  spray,  by  protecting  the  trees  from  early  Infestations 
of  the  lice,  diminishes  the  opportunities  for  serious  relnfestatlons  from  late 
spring  migrations  of  the  Insect  The  nlcotln  sulphate-soap  spray  Is  a  very 
satisfactory  aphldlcide  on  account  of  rapidity  In  killing,  ease  of  application, 
and  Its  spreading  and  adhesive  properties.  Nlcotln  sulphate  and  lime  Is  especially 
advantageous  on  trees  of  medium  size  with  large  amounts  of  succulent  growth 
because  of  its  deterrent  Influences  on  the  Insects  In  addition  to  Its  Immediute 
killing  properties.  In  planning  spraying  operations  against  the  green  apple  . 
aphis,  chief  dependence  should  be  placed  on  the  nicotin  sulphate-soap  spray 
for  trees  of  unusual  height  With  plantings  of  younger  trees  or  those  newly 
set,  especially  where  succulent  stems  are  likely  to  be  seriously  Injured,  an 
application  of  nlcotln  sulphate  and  Ume  will  prove  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
treatment" 

The  control  work  reported  upon  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  regions 
where  aphlds  are  annually  destructive  or  attacks  are  apprehended,  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  the  delayed  dormant  treatment  with  Ume-sulpbur  and 
nlcotln  sulphate,  and  on  a  supplementary  spraying  during  midsummer  with 
nlcotln  sulphate  and  soap  when  the  green  aphis  threatens  to  develop  to  de- 
structive numbers  on  fruit  clusters. 

Recent  studies  of  the  biology  of  this  species  by  Baker  and  Turner  have  been 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  754). 

Controlling  army  worm  outbreaks  in  Ohio,  T.  £L  Parks  {Mo,  Bui.  Ohio 
8ta.,  4  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  272^75,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a  brief  popular  account  of  the 
army  worm,  the  first  serious  outbreaks  of  which  in  Ohio  since  1914  occurred 
in  June,  1919.  Its  Injury  was  first  reported  from  Darke  County,  early  in  June, 
where  20  acres  of  rye  had  been  badly  damaged  before  Its  presence  was  discov- 
ered. Its  infestation  in  Darke  County  extended  over  an  area  of  about  1,200 
acres.  Severe  injury  was  also  done  in  Madison  County,  and  lesser  outbreaks 
occurred  in  Champaign,  Hardin,  and  Preble  Counties.  The  greatest  damage 
was  to  rye.  but  wheat,  com,  timothy,  and  blue  grass  were  also  attacked. 

The  pink  boUworm,  C.  L.  Mabiatt  {Mo.  Bui  Dept.  Agr.  Cat.,  8  {1919h  ^o. 
8.  pp.  478-485). — A  paper  with  the  discussion  follovfdng  on  the  present  status  of 
the  pink  bollworm  in  the  United  States,  read  before  the  First  Interstate  Plant 
Quarantine  Conference  held  at  Riverside,  CaL,  on  May  26  and  27,  1919. 

South  African  bagworms:  Their  transformations,  life  history,  and  eco- 
nomic Importance,  I-II,  C.  B.  Hasdenberq  {Ann.  Natal  Mus.,  S  {1917),  No.  5, 
pp.  619-686,  pis.  S,  figs.  6;  4  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  148-227,  pi  1,  figs.  25).— In  part 
1  of  this  work  the  author  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  life  history  of  bag- 
worms,  a  discussion  of  their  systematic  position,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
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wattle  bagworm  (Aoanthopayohe  junodi).  la  part  2,  11  specieB  are  dealt  with 
at  length,  namely  A.  trUtis,  A,  alba^  Clania  moddermanni,  Manatha  wthiop9, 
M.  9Ubhpalina,  Manatha  «p.,  Semi$nanatha  fumosa,  Monda  delicatUsima,  M. 
major,  M.  roffenhofferi,  and  M.  heylaertai. 

Note  on  the  European  com  borer  (Pyrauata  nnbilalis)  and  its  nearest 
American  allies,  with  description  of  larvoB,  pnpce,  and  one  new  species,  G. 
HnsRice  (Jour.  Agr,  Research  [U.  8.},  18  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  ni-llS,  pis.  5).— 
The  resemblance  of  P.  nubilalU  and  a  native  species  here  described  as  new 
under  the  name  P.  ainsliei — both  in  form  and  in  the  habits  of  the  corn  attack- 
ing larvce — have  led  to  the  preparation  of  fnll  descriptions  of  the  larvse, 
pupft,  and  adults  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

P.  ttinslieiy  which  appears  in  collections  and  literature  under  the  name  P. 
pemtalis  of  Grote  feeds  upon  Polygonum,  Ambrosia,  Xanthium,  Eupatorium, 
and  com.  There  are  records  of  its  occurrence  at  points  extending  from 
Massachusetts  to  Missouri. 

P.  penitalis,  of  which  P.  nelumbiaUs  is  a  synonym,  was  originally  described 
from  moths  reared  from  larvce  feeding  in  the  seed  rec^tacle  of  the  western 
water  lily  {Nelumbo  lutea),  which  is  its  true  food  plant 

"The  three  species  are  very  intimately  related.  In  superficial  adult  char- 
icters  and  in  structure  of  the  female  genitalia,  P.  ainsliei  is  most  readily 
distinguished.  It  lacks  the  sex  scaling  of  the  forewing  which  is  such  a  promi- 
nent character  in  P.  nubikUis  and  P.  penitalis.  On  the  other  hand  P.  ainsliei 
and  P.  nubilalis  are  most  alike  in  structure  of  the  male  genitalia  and  hardly 
separable  in  larvae,  while  P.  penitalis  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  other 
two  in  both.  The  adult  noAle  of  P.  nubilalis  is  easily  distinguished  from  all 
American  species  of  Pyrausta  by  its  dark,  smoky,  fuscous  forewings  and  hind- 
wings  combined  with  the  distinctly  yellow  color  of  the  lighter  areas." 

A  brief  account  by  Mosher  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  665). 

Borne  practical  notes  on  the  prevention  of  mosqnlto  breeding,  J.  A.  Del- 
lOEGB  (Jour.  Trop,  Med,  and  Eyg.  {London},  22  (1919),  No.  19,  pp,  18U184,  figs. 
7).--The  notes  here  presented  deal  solely  with  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
mosquito  breeding,  and  more  especially  with  the  practical  details  of  such 
methods  as  carried  out  in  Macedonia,  chiefly  during  the  summer  of  1918. 

Malaria  in  the  rice  field  districts  of  California,  J.  0.  Gbigeb  (Rice  Jour, 
and  Soutfi,  Farmer,  22  {1919),  No,  11,  pp.  S5,  S6,  50,  fig.  1).— A  report  of  investi- 
gations by  tlie  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  under  way  in  the  rice  fields  in  the 
United  States. 

Farther  observations  on  the  habits  and  parasites  of  common  flies,  G.  S. 
Giaham-Smith  {Parasitology,  11  {1919),  No.  3-4,  pp,  S47-384,  pis.  2,  figs.  25).— 
This  is  a  report  of  observations  at  Cambridge,  England,  conducted  in  con- 
thiuation  of  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  256). 

It  was  found  that  Empusa  disease  occurs  in  several  species  of  flies,  CaUi- 
phora  erythrocephala,  LucUia  caesar,  HydrotoM  deniipes,  Fannia  caniculatHs, 
Anthomyia  radicum,  Sarcophaga  oamaHa,  Musca  corvina,  and  Scatophaga 
stercoraria  having  been  observed  to  be  infected  by  it.  Certain  gamnsid  mites 
destroy  both  fly  eggs  and  young  larvie,  and  certain  species  of  l)eet1cs  destroy 
large  numbers  of  fly  puparia.  "  Numerous  parasites  were  obtained  from  nat- 
nrally  Infected  fly  puparia.  Most  of  these  overwintered  In  the  puparia.  The 
parasites  Include  numbers  of  the  five  most  Important  families  of  Hymenoptera 
parasitica  or  Terebrantla,  namely,  the  Cynlpldpp,  Proctotrypldfe,  Ichnenmonl- 
^  Chalcididje,  and  Braconidse.  Infection  with  species  belonging  to  tlie  last 
two  families  Is  very  common. 
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''In  1915  great  numbers  of  Melittobia  aca$ta  emerged  from  naturally  in- 
fected fly  puparla.  Experiments  and  observations  on  these  parasites  showed 
that  they  frequently  parasitized  puparla  already  Infected  with  the  bracoold 
Alysia  manducator.  The  males,  which  are  blind,  unable  to  fly,  and  rdatlTdy 
few  in  numbers,  reach  maturity  before  the  females  in  the  same  puparla,  and 
the  stronger  specimens  destroy  the  weaker.  The  males  never  leave  the  puparit 
in  which  they  emerge,  but  mate  with  the  females  before  the  latter  escape 
from  the  puparla.  Fertilised  females  lay  large  numbers  of  eggs  from  wblcb 
a  few  males  and  numerous  females  develop,  but  virgin  females  only  lay  t 
few  eggs  from  which  males  develop.  If  fertilised  subsequently  numerous 
eggs  are  deposited  from  which  both  males  and  females  develop.  These  para- 
sites oviposit  in  puparla,  but  never  in  larvse. 

•*  In  1016  and  1917,  Nasonia  brevicomi$  and  DihrachyB  oavua  were  the  chalcids 
most  commonly  parasitising  fly  puparla.  The  braconid  A.  manducator  was  bred 
very  commonly  each  year  from  fly  puparla  collected  in  the  autumn.  In  1915, 
61  per  cent  of  the  puparla  were  Infected.  In  each  year  some  of  these  para- 
sites from  the  same  batch  of  puparla  emerged  in  the  spring  and  some  in  the 
autumn.  The  cause  of  this  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  Imagines  from  eggs  laid  by  a  single  female  appear  at  different  times, 
even  though  the  parasitized  fly  larvft  are  kept  under  identical  conditions. 
These  parasites  attack  large  larvse.  Virgin  females  readily  attack  larvn  and 
lay  numerous  eggs  from  which  males  emerge.  Only  one  parasite  emerges  from 
each  Infected  puparium.  Aphaereta  cephaMea,  a  smallar  braconid,  was  bred 
frequently.  It  attacks  small  fly  larvse.  Several  of  the  parasites  emerge  from 
each  Infected  puparium.** 

The  oviposltion  of  Saperda  popnlnea,  F.  Scheidteb  (Naturto.  ZUchr,  Font 
u.  Landw.,  16  {1911),  No.  ^.  pp.  llS-ltS,  figs,  6). — A  r^wrt  of  studies  of  this 
borer  in  Germany,  which  includes  a  list  of  the  parasites  wbldi  attack  £f. 
populnea  larvae. 

Biennial  report  of  apiarist  and  assistant  entonioiogist,  June  80,  1018, 
C.  A.  Reese  (W.  Va,  Dept  Agr,  Bien.  Rpt„  S  (1917-18),  pp.  57-67,  flff9,  «).— 
This  includes  a  report  on  brood  diseases  of  bees,  winter  loss,  etc. 

The  Texas  foul  brood  law,  F.  B.  Paddock  (Texaa  8ta,  Control  Ore,  D  (1919), 
pp.  S-11).— The  text  of  the  Texas  foul  brood  law  approved  March  27,  1014,  Is 
given,  together  with  revised  regulations  issued  by  the  State  entomologist  and 
a  list  of  the  county  apiary  inspectors. 

Notes  on  certain  genera  of  ichneumon  flies,  with  descriptions  of  a  new 
genus  and  foor  new  species,  R  A.  Cushman  (Proo.  U,  8,  Natl.  Mui.,  56 
(1919)  f  pp,  S7S-S82,  fig9.  f).^The  genus  Zagryphus  is  erected  and  four  spedes 
described  as  new. 

Report  on  a  small  collecUon  of  Indian  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  A.  B. 
Oahan  {Proc.  U.  8.  Natl  Mu».,  66  (1919),  pp.  618-^24). 

Additions  to  A  List  of  Families  and  Subfamilies  of  Ichneumon  Files  of 
the  Superfamily  Ichnenraonoidea  (Hymenoptera),  H.  L.  Vierbck  (Proe. 
Biol  8oc.  Wash.,  SS  (1919),  p.  1^8).— Additions  to  the  previous  lists  (B.  S.  R^ 
41,  p.  360)  are  given. 

FOODB— HmCAH  JiUTJUTlOH. 

The  fat  situation  in  Germany  before,  during,  and  after  the  war,  Tbous 
(Hyg.  Rundschau,  29  (1919),  Nos.  16,  pp.  688-588;  17,  pp.  615-620) .—The  prewar 
production  and  consumption  of  fats  in  Germany,  the  new  sources  utilized  during 
the  war,  and  possible  means  of  increasing  production  as  rapidly  as  possible  are 
discussed  briefly. 
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Ohasget  In  composition  of  tlie  ingredients  of  bread  daring  baldng,  H. 
UoHcmbid  {Areh,  Hyg.,  86  (19i7),  No.  6-8,  pp,  fi^-f^T).— Analyses  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  bread  making  and  of  the  resulting  bread  are  reported,  from 
which  the  author  concludes  that  the  pentosans,  starch,  and  proteins  undergo 
hydrolysis  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  dnrlng  the  fermentation  of  the  dough 
the  Increase  in  the  amount  of  yeast  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  fat 
In  the  newly  formed  cells. 

Tlie  use  of  wood  in  the  preparation  of  war  bread,  H.  Mohob^iC  and  W. 
PBAUsiOTE  {Arch.  Hyg.,  86  (iP17),  No.  6-8,  pp.  219-240). —The  authors  report 
that  although  wood  pulp  can  be  Incorporated  into  bread  without  materially 
tltering  the  appearance  and  taste  of  the  bread,  an  examination  of  the  feces  of 
subjects  using  it  in  place  of  ordinary  bread  indicated  not  only  that  the  wood 
palp  Is  entirely  indigestible,  but  also  that  it  overstlmulates  the  production  of 
gastric  and  intestinal  Juices.  The  satisfaction  of  hunger  by  means  of  wood 
bread  also  results  in  greater  loss  in  body  weight. 

Smrey  of-  literature  on  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  mills  and  meat, 
Wedkmann  {Zt9chr.  Fleisch  u.  MUchhyg.,  29  (1919),  Nos.  22,  pp.  S17-S21;  2S,  pp. 
953-986). — ^Thls  is  a  brief  review  of  the  more  Important  chemical  and  physical 
investigations  of  milk  and  meat  products  published  from  July,  1914,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1918.    No  literature  references  are  Included. 

Good  drinks  made  of  milk  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Depi.  Circ.  72  {1919),  pp.  8).— 
This  circular  gives  directions  for  the  preparation  of  buttermilk,  yogurt  or 
Balgarian  buttermilk,  buttermilk  lemonade,  and  kefir  or  koumiss. 

The  food  value  of  the  milk  of  the  water  buffalo,  W.  W.  Cadbubt  {Am^r. 
Jour.  DiseaseB  Children,  19  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  S8-4I). — The  author  states  that  the 
milk  of  the  carabao  {Bos  bahaUs)  or  water  buffalo  Is  being  used  in  China  with 
satisfactory  results  as  a  substitute  for  cow's  milk,  being  wholesome  and  pala- 
table when  produced  under  sanitary  conditions.  The  percentage  composition 
of  water  buffalo  milk,  as  determined  by  C.  O.  Levine  from  the  analyses  of  milk 
from  80  different  animals  over  a  period  of  18  months,  is  fat  12.6,  protein  6.04, 
carbohydrate  3.7,  ash  0.86,  and  water  76.8  per  cent  Owing  to  the  high  per- 
centage of  fat  the  milk  is  usually  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  In 
preparing  milk  formulas  for  Infant  feeding  it  is  necessary  only  to  dilute  and 
add  milk  sugar.  A  table  is  given  of  such  formulas  for  Infants  from  birth  to 
the  thirteenth  month. 

A  case  of  hypersensitiTeness  to  cow*s  milk,  E.  A.  Pabk  {Amer.  Jour.  DU- 
cotei  ChOdren,  19  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  46-54).— The  report  Is  given  of  a  case  of 
extreme  hypersensitiveness  of  an  Infant  to  cow's  milk  which  was  finally  cured 
by  the  administration  by  mouth  of  minute  and  slowly  increasing  quantities  of 
the  milk.  The  symptoms  of  the  anaphylactic  condition  produced  by  the  milk 
before  desensitixation  had  been  accomplished  were  drowsiness,  flushing  of  the 
face,  and  yawning,  followed  later  by  pallor,  vomiting,  and  prostration.  Cuta- 
neons  tests  to  demonstrate  the  hypersensitiveness  to  cow's  milk  were  negative, 
bat  the  single  intradermal  test  given  was  positive. 

Baking  powder,  J.  Pbttzkee  {Schweiz.  Apoth.  Ztg.,  57  {1919),  Nos.  26,  pp. 
3CM65;  27,  pp.  S80S85). —Thia  is  a  discussion  of  the  kind  and  proportion  of 
ingredients  which  can  safely  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  baking  powders. 

[Miaeellaneoas  food  and  drag  topics],  B.  F.  Ladd  and  A.  K.  Johnson 
{Iforth  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui,  5  {1919),  No,  14,  pp.  829S44) .—Thia  number  re- 
ports an  investigation  by  F.  O.  HImber  of  retail  prices  of  beef  and  sugar  in 
aereral  North  Dakota  stores,  a  papor  on  Snuff  and  Snuff  Substitutes  abstracted 
<io  page  215  of  this  issue,  and  brief  notes  regarding  lemon-pie  filling  and  bad 
eggs. 
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Use  and  preparation  of  food  (Fed.  Bd.  Vocai.  Ed.  BuL  S5  {1919},  pf,  tlH),— 
This  bulletin  suggests  a  series  of  abort  unit  courses  in  the  use  and  prefMiratioD 
of  food  designed  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  instruction  in  day,  part-time,  and 
evening  classes  in  home  economics,  including  the  following :  The  pr^taration  of 
some  simple  foods ;  fruits  and  vegetables ;  practical  ways  of  using  peas,  beaiua, 
and  nuts;  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs;  fftts;  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  game;  batten 
and  doughs ;  sugar  and  sweets ;  home  preservation  of  food ;  food  for  the  family; 
special  modification  of  the  diet;  and  the  housekeeper  and  the  food  problem. 

As  a  whole  the  bulletin  shows  the  influence  of  the  food  work  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency  situation,  much  of  which  is  applicable  to  postwar  cen- 
ditloDs.  In  its  introduction  it  notes  especially  the  cooperation  of  the  Pood 
Administration  and  the  U.  S.  Departm^it  of  Agriculture. 

The  food  calendar,  N.  B.  Cbigixs  {Vrbana,  III:  Univ.  /U.,  1919,  pp.  5i).— 
A  calendar  with  a  page  for  every  day  in  the  month.  Each  page  contains  a  list 
of  common  food  materials  arranged  according  to  their  uses  to  the  body,  with 
spaces  for  recording  the  foods  served  at  each  meal  of  the  day.  Thia  feature  of 
the  calendar,  which  is  the  same  on  all  of  the  pages,  is  intended  to  hdp  the 
housekeeper  to  secure  needed  variety  in  the  fbod  served,  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
great  variety,  and  to  choose  wisely  and  economically  among  foods  vriiich  have 
essentially  the  same  uses  in  the  diet  The  right  hand  side  of  each  page  is 
occupied  by  helpful  suggestions  about  food  and  diet  Tables  of  w^hts  and 
measures,  the  general  principles  of  combining  foods,  and  directions  for  esti- 
mating food  values  and  for  comparing  the  amount  of  food  used  with  the 
amount  needed  are  given.  This  feature  of  the  calendar  is  difCer^it  on  an 
the  pages,  beginning  with  the  simpler  considerations  and  leading  up  to  die 
more  complex. 

Tested  international  recipes,  M.  B.  Van  Absdalx,  D.  Monboe;  bt  al.  (Teack- 
eri  Col.  [Columbia  Univ.]  Rec,  19  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  68-86),— Sixty  foreign 
recipes,  gathered  from  the  foreign  women  of  New  York  City,  are  published  hera 
The  recipes  were  tested  in  the  experimental  working  classes  of  Teachers  College. 
They  offer  practical  suggestions  to  the  American  housewife,  as  most  of  them 
are  highly  nutritious  dishes  combining  food  elements  needed  in  a  meal. 

High  standards  of  living  at  low  cost  by  cooperatiTe  honaekeeping,  A.  S. 
Matth£ws  {TeacJiera  Col.  [Columbia  Univ.l  Rec,  19  {1918),  No$.  1,  pp.  57-^; 
f,  pp.  185-195). — How  eight  students  lived  cooperatively,  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  living  at  a  low  cost,  is  reported  here.  The  total  expenditure  for 
food  by  each  girl  for  the  34  weeks,  the  school  year,  was  $41.82.  The  itenlxed 
exp^diture  of  one  member  of  the  group,  showing  how  the  group  method  saves 
money  without  reducing  the  standard  of  living,  is  given.  Some  typical  budgets 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  are  appended. 

The  effect  of  the  past  year*s  events  on  dietetics,  L.  Graves  (ifo<L  Ho9p., 
12  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  19,  ;B0).— Information  is  summarized  regarding  the  dieti- 
tian's work  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  war  food  problems. 

The  dietitian  in  social  life,  L.  H.  Gillett  {Mod.  Ho9p.,  It  {1919),  No.  1,  pp. 
6S-66). ^In  this  discussion  of  undernourishment,  which  plays  such  a  large 
part  in  foreign  population,  the  author  points  out  tiiat  the  solution  must  eome 
from  the  combined  efforts  of  physician,  social  worker,  children's  clinic,  and 
dietitian.  Much  information  is  summarized  regarding  woric  now  being  carried 
on  with  undernourished  children. 

Relation  of  field  dietetics  to  social  aervice,  B.  M.  Joseph  {Mod,  Hotp.,  it 
{1919),  No.  1,  pp.  66,  67).— The  author  believes  that  best  results  are  obtoUied 
when  close  cooperation  is  maintained*  and  auggests  what  tlie  work  of  the  fi^ 
dietitian  should  be. 
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The  lumageiiMiit  of  the  dietary  department  of  the  hospital,  L.  Q.  Qbavss 

{Moi,  Hotp.,  11  (1918),  No.  5,  pp,  39^^98). — Suggestions  relative  to  a  greater 
qibere  ot  nsefolness  tor  the  hoi^ital  dietitian  are  given  here.  The  duties  that 
tbe  trained  dietitian  shoald  assume  are  discussed. 

Maintenance  ration. — ^Function  of  carbohydrates,  F.  Maionon  (Compt, 
Bend.  8oe.  Biol  [Paris},  8B  (1919),  No.  21,  pp.  806^08),— A  reply  to  the  criU- 
dcm  of  Bierry  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  670). 

[NatritioB  proUems],  B.  V.  McCXhxuh  (MUk  Dmler,  9  (1920),  No.  4^  PP- 18, 
to,  2M4).— In  tills  lecture,  given  at  the  Milk  Conference  in  Boston  on  October 
2i  1919,  the  author  interprets  in  the  light  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  study 
of  human  nutrition  the  characteristics  of  the  people  who  subsist  upon  three 
comiDon  types  of  diet— ^e  cereal-meat  diet  of  arctic  regions,  the  cereal- 
edible  root-tuber-legume-green  vegetable  diet  common  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
TropiCB,  and  the  cereal-tuber-meat  diet  prevalent  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
United  States. 

In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  greatest  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
rai«e  the  standard  of  liealth  in  this  country  is  to  change  the  type  of  diet  in  most 
iMHDes  by  decreasing  the  consumption  of  meat  and  increasing  the  consumption 
of  mlDc  and  green  vegetables. 

Tbe  technique  of  avttaminosis  experiments  by  sterilisation,  P.  Pobtub 
and  L.  Rardohv  (Comp^.  Rend.  8oc.  BioU  [Paria],  82  (1919),  No.  24,  pp.  990- 
Mf).— To  obtain  a  vitamin-free  diet  for  experimental  purposes  the  authors 
sterilize  a  complete  food  mixture  by  heating  at  120**  C.  in  a  gauze  bag  suspended 
ip  an  autoclave.  The  material  extracted  by  the  steam  is  collected  in  a  recep- 
tacle placed  below  the  bag,  and  after  the  sterilization  is  completed  is  mixed 
again  with  the  solid  material. 

Bdema  observed  in  a  monkey,  A.  Habdei*  and  S.  S.  Zilva  (Lunoet  {London}, 
1919,  II,  No.  18,  pp.  780,  781). — ^The  authors  r^^ort  the  appearance  of  severe 
edema  in  a  monlcey  after  289  days  on  a  diet  consisting  of  from  260  to  300  gm. 
of  boiled  polislied  rice,  10  gm.  of  "Marmite"  (a  yeast  preparation  free  from 
tat-Aduble  A),  2  gm.  of  salt  mixture,  and  treated  lemon  Juice  equivalent  to  4  cc. 
of  tbe  original  Juice.  Two  other  monkeys  which  were  kept  on  the  same  diet, 
modified  after  196  days  by  the  addition  in  <me  case  of  butter  fat  and  In  the 
other  of  olive  oil,  showed  no  signs  of  edema.  The  addition  of  butter  ftit  did 
not  stimulate  growth  but  kept  the  animal  alive,  while  the  addition  of  olive  oil 
did  not  prevent  the  animal  frcnn  declining,  but  with  no  definite  ssrmptoms, 
death  ensuing  after  262  days. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  olMservations  can  be  considered  only  as  of  a  pre- 
Uininary  ctiaracter,  and  tliat  "  further  experiments  will  have  to  be  carried  out 
in  greater  detail  and  on  a  larger  number  of  animals  before  definite  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  cause  of  ph^iomenon." 

Upon  the  qnantftative  r^atlonship  between  the  antinenritic  value  of  a 
diet  and  the  onset  of  pqlynenritis,  H.  H.  Gbebn  (Bpta.  Dir.  Vet.  Research, 
Won  80.  Africa,  5-«  (1918),  pp.  777-^12,  fig.  1).— The  results  of  an  extensive 
Krtes  of  tests  upon  pigeons  on  diets  varying  in  respect  to  their  content  In  anti- 
aeiffltlc  vitamin  are  reported,  and  a  provisional  working  formula  relating 
three  of  tlie  factors  involved  in  dietetic  d^kdendes  of  this  order  is  proposed 
tad  discussed. 

From  the  data  presented,  the  daily  demand  for  vitamin  is  shown  to  be  not 
ftboolnte  but  to  dc^pend  largely  upon  the  extent  of  exogenous  metabolism,  from 
wUdi  it  is  concluded  that  the  main  function  of  this  vitamin  concerns  the  gross 
BMtaboUsm  of  food.  No  evidence  was  obtained  to  Justify  the  view  that  vitamin 
cooiiuiqktlon  is  rtiatad  to  carbohydrate  metabolism  more  spedflcaUy  than  to 
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that  of  t&t  and  protein.  The  watec^aolnble  yitaain  is  also  thoog^  to  be  re- 
quired for  stmctural  porpoees  by  the  various  cells  of  the  tisBues,  but  a  mncb 
smaller  proportion  is  required  for  this  than  for  metabolizing  the  food  Itself. 
The  term  "  Yitamin  index  "  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  of  vitamin  absorfoed  in 
digestion  to  the  energy  value  of  the  digested  portion  of  the  fbod.  If  the  diet  la 
deficiait  the  vitamin  required  for  metabolism  is  taken  from  the  vitamin  reeerres 
in  the  tissues,  and  the  period  of  onset  of  deficiency  symptoms  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  depletion  of  reserves.  The  formula  proposed  to  express  these  facts  Is 
as  follows : 

S  «  y_%^  X  E  X  other  factors. 

In  this  formula,  S  is  the  period  elapsing  before  onset  of  deficiency  symptoms^ 
V  the  minimum  proportion  of  vitamin  in  the  diet  necessary  for  health,  X  tb» 
pn^mrtlon  of  available  vitamin  actually  inresent  in  the  diet,  O  the  extmt  of 
vitamin  reserve  in  the  tissues,  and  K  the  quantity  of  food  metalxdized.  The 
applications  and  limitations  of  this  formula  are  discussed  in  full,  and  a  table 
is  given  in  which  the  probable  values  of  X  are  determined  for  samp,  rice,  and 
maize  meal. 

In  conclusion  the  author  discusses  certain  phases  of  the  vitamin  question,  in- 
cluding the  absolute  requirem«)ts  and  body  reserve  of  vitamins,  the  vitamin 
index,  the  nature  of  polyneuritis,  and  the  vitamin  requirements  fbr  various 
classes  of  animals.  If  the  demand  for  vitamin  is  really  proportional  to  the 
gross  energy  metabolism,  the  absolute  demands  of  the  pigeon  are  estimated  as 
less  than  0.01  mg.  per  calorie  and  the  body  reserves  at  less  than  4  ncig.  of  vita- 
min. The  vitamin  requirements  of  man  and  pigeons  are  regarded  as  v&y 
similar  and  much  higher  than  those  of  cattle. 

The  influence  of  feeding  and  of  starvation  on  the  developns«nt  of  p<^- 
nenritis  galUnammt  O.  BiJKHAif  and  0.  J.  C.  van  Hoogsnhutzb  {K.  Akad, 
Wetmtch,  Amtterdam,  Yenlag  WU  en  Natuurk.  Afd,,  t^  (J91S-16),  pt,  f,  pp. 
Ull-mi:  aUo  in  iBngU$h  Ed.h  Proc.  Sect.  8cL,  18  {1916),  pt.  2,  pp.  061- 
H86). — ^The  authors  review  and  discuss  the  conclusions  of  various  investigators 
concerning  the  etiology  of  polyneuritis  gallinarum,  and  report  experiments  con- 
ducted to  throw  some  li^t  upon  (1)  the  development  of  polyneuritis  on  a 
<me-8ided  diet  as  compared  with  starvation,  (2)  the  effect  of  different  foods 
on  the  consumption  of  antineuriUc  substances,  and  (8)  the  cause  of  the 
emaciation  which  with  a  one-sided  diet  often  precedes  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease. 

It  was  Amnd  possible  to  produce  polyneuritis  by  general  deprivaticm  of  food, 
and  to  hastai  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  by  dr^iching  the  system  with  water. 
This  is  thought  to  refute  the  theory  that  polyneuritis  is  caused  by  a  poison 
in  the  diet  or  by  a  toxin  originating  from  the  food  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  also  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  caused  by  an  endogenous  poison. 

The  theory  that  vitamins  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  than  of  other  foodstuffs  is  thought  to  be  refuted  by  the  stam- 
tion  experiments  in  which  the  store  of  carbohydrates  was  very  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  by  feeding  experiments  in  which  the  disease  was  brou^t  about 
as  rapidly  by  the  use  of  a  one-sided  diet  over  90  per  cent  of  which  was  protein 
in  the  form  of  aleuronat 

The  experiments  to  det^mine  whether  the  emaciation  preceding  the  out- 
break of  polyneuritis  on  a  one-sided  diet  is  attributable  to  a  deficiency  ot 
special  substances  or  to  an  unfavorable  ratio  of  protein,  fttt,  and  carbohydrate, 
while  yielding  rather  inconclusive  results,  Indicate  that  the  latter  is  not  ^ 
sole  cause  of  the  condition.  I^turbances  in  the  mechanism  of  the  digestion 
and  loss  of  appetite  are  considered  important  causative  factors.    Tliat  poly- 
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neniitis  Is  not  the  reeiilt  of  inanition  is  stiown  by  tbe  fact  that  in  some  cases 
It  may  be  preceded  by  an  increase  of  body  weight  in  spite  of  the  one-sidedness 
of  tile  diet 

Tlie  eansation  and  treatment  of  rlckeCa*  B.  PmrroHABD,  M.  D.  Oxon,  and 
M.  a  a  P.  LowD  (BrU.  Med.  Jour.,  No.  807$  {1919),  pp.  6«7-6e9).— The  authors 
propose  and  discuss  the  theory  that  all  varieties  of  malnutrition  in  infanta 
ultimately  lead  to  a  condition  of  acidosis  and  the  bony  changes  diaracteristic 
of  rickets. 

A  study  of  creatinnria  in  infants,  J.  L.  Gaicblb  and  S.  Goldschmidt  {Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.^  40  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  199-ti5). — Two  papers  are  presented. 

I.  Relation  of  creatinuria  to  acidoHs.  Tfie  eliminatUm  of  ingested  creatin 
ciKf  oreatifUn  (pp.  199-218). — ^In  this  paper  the  authors  discuss  the  possible 
relation  of  creatinuria  to  acidosis  from  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  from 
data  obtained  by  adding  add  or  base  to  the  food  of  infants  and  determining 
the  output  of  creatin.  The  constancy  of  the  creatin  output  in  the  experiments 
rqiorted  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained  by  other  investigators 
haTe  led  the  authors  to  conclude  that  *'  variations  in  the  acid-base  value  of 
normal  diets  can  not  possibly  bear  relation  to  creatinuria  in  man,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  never  of  sutBcient  magnitude  to  disturb  the  normal 
tdd4)a8e  equilibrium  within  the  body.  As  regards  the  relation  to  creatin 
ezcretim  of  acidosis  produced  by  abnormal  diets,  we  do  not  find  in  the  litera- 
ture satisfactory  evidence  indicating  acidosis  per  se  as  a  factor  concerned  in 
causing  or  increasing  creatinuria.** 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  ingested  creatin  upon  the  creatinuria  of 
infants  are  also  reported.  The  results  indicate  that  "  smaller  absolute  amounts 
of  ingested  creatin  lead  to  urinary  excretion  of  creatin  in  infants  than  is 
the  case  with  male  adulta  Ingested  creatin  is  more  completely  excreted  by 
the  infant  than  by  the  adult  male,  and  although  the  comparison  presents 
greater  difficulties  of  demonstration,  there  is  an  indication  that,  per  kilogram 
of  body  weight,  smaller  quantities  of  ingested  creatin  lead  to  excretion  of 
creatin  in  infants  than  in  adult  males.** 

A  single  experiment  on  creatinin  ingestion  is  reported  in  which,  in  a  period 
of  2  days,  62  per  cent  of  the  ingested  creatinin  appeared  in  the  urine. 

II.  Relation  of  protein  intake  to  urinary  creatin  (pp.  215-225). — ^Two  series 
of  experiments  are  reported  in  this  paper,  one  on  the  effect  on  creatin  excretion 
in  inf^ti  of  different  levels  of  protein  intake  obtained  by  giving  milk  or  mljk 
dilutions,  and  the  other,  the  effect  of  varying  the  amounts  of  whey  given.  In 
the  first  experiment  diff«*ent  levels  of  protein  were  obtained  as  in  a  similar 
investigation  of  Denis,  Kramer,  and  Minot  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  88, 
p.  509),  except  that  for  the  low  protein  periods  a  dilution  of  16  per  cent  cream 
was  used.  Substantially  the  same  results  were  obtained,  namely,  a  high 
creatin  excreti<Hi  on  whole  milk  and  a  low  excretion  on  diluted  cream.  There 
was  also  noted  a  similar  change  in  the  creatin  excretion. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  second  series  of  experiments  indicate  that  the 
qoantity  of  whey  given  is  more  directly  related  to  the  degree  of  creatinuria 
than  is  the  total  protein  value  of  the  food. 

"On  the  a4Mumption  that  performed  creatin  in  milk  modifications  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  whey  present,  our  results  suggest  that  the  ingestion 
of  creatin  is  probably  a  large  ftictor  in  the  creatinuria  of  infants  fed  on  cow*s 
milk.  The  desirability  of  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  creatin  content  of 
effw's  milk  is  indicated.** 

ttodles  of  blood  regeneration,  M.  Y.  Bukll  {Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  40  {1919)p 
3ra.  1,  pp.  $^Tf,  figu.  1^).— Two  papers  are  presented. 
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I.  Effect  of  hemorrhage  on  alkaUne  rewrve  (19.  29-61). — In  tlie  experi- 
ments reported  In  both  papen»  hemorrbage  was  produced  by  tail  bleeding  in 
hyperlmmanized  pigs  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  obtaining  blood  for  senim  to 
be  used  in  vaccination  against  bog  cholera.  It  was  found  that  by  allowing  the 
blood  to  flow  directly  from  the  artery  into  a  parafBned  vessel  containing 
potassium  oxalate  and  centrlfuging  after  standing  from  80  minutes  to  2  boon 
the  alkaline  reserve  values  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  plasma  by  the  Van 
Slyke  method  bore  a  fairly  definite  relation  to  the  alkaline  reserve  of  the  blood 
as  it  exists  in  the  body. 

When  pigs  were  subjected  to  hemorrhages  amounting  to  approximately  13  per 
cent  of  their  body  weight,  the  alkaline  reserve  of  the  blood  was  somewhat 
lowered  during  the  first  few  hours  after  bleeding.  Not  only  was  there  coo- 
siderable  variation  in  the  reaction  of  different  individuals,  but  also  in  the 
same  individual  a  much  greater  drop  in  alkaline  reserve  resulted  if  the  animal 
struggled  than  if  it  remained  quiet 

To  investigate  the  ability  of  an  animal  to  make  good  the  losses  in  alkaUoe 
reserve  due  to  repeated  severe  hemorrhages  on  a  poor  and  incomplete  diet 
known  to  be  add-free,  the  diet  of  one  animal  was  restricted  to  com  and  water 
and  the  animal  was  bled  seven  times  at  Intervals  of  five  days.  The  alkaline 
reserve  value  of  the  first  blood  shed  on  any  day  was  found  to  bear  no  relation 
to  the  number  of  times  the  animal  had  been  bled  previously  or  the  amouDt  of 
blood  taken  at  previous  bleedings.  The  total  nitrogen  f^U  immediately  after 
the  first  hemorrhage  but  began  to  rise  after  the  fourth  Needing,  indicating  a 
regeneration  of  blood  proteins.  The  urea  and  nonprotein  nitrogen  rose  after 
the  fourth  bleeding,  indicating  a  regeneration  of  blood  proteins.  The  urea  and 
nonprotein  nitrogen  showed  a  tendency  to  hicrease  after  bleeding.  The  per- 
centage of  chlorids  remained  constant 

IL  Effect  of  hemorrhage  on  nitrogen  meMboliem  (pp.  63-77). — ^The  data  pre- 
sented in  the  first  paper  are  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  effect  of  hemor- 
rhage upon  the  blood  and  urine  of  two  pigs.  One  of  these.  A,  was  on  a  diet  of 
com  meal  and  water  and  the  other,  B,  on  a  diet  of  starch  and  water,  the  latter 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  hemorrhage  on  endogenous  nitrogen 
metabolism. 

The  blood  data  confirm  the  data  previously  r^;>orted.  The  urinary  analysis 
gave  no  definite  indication  of  increased  nitrogen  execretlon  due  to  hemorrhage 
in  the  case  of  A,  but  a  definite  increase  in  the  case  of  B,  where  the  nitrogen 
excretion  represented  endogenous  metabolism  only.  No  significant  effect  upon 
uric  acid,  ammonia,  or  creatinin  excretion  was  noted,  but  a  definite  increase  in 
creatin  and  phosphate  excretion  resulted  in  both  cases.  The  H-lon  conc^tra- 
tion  of  the  urine  was  not  definitely  infiuenced  by  hemorrhage. 

These  observations  are  thought  to  support  the  theory  that  hemorrhages 
amounting  to  6  cc.  per  pound  of  body  weight  are  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  severe  grade  of  acidosis. 

AimCAL  FKODUCIIOV. 

Feeding  valaes  of  certain  feeding  stuffs,  G.  S.  Fbaps  {Te9a%  8ta,  BuL  f^ 
(1919),  pp,  6-29).— ThUs  publication  presents  the  details  of  22  digestion  trials 
(numbered  88  to  104)  with  sheep  in  continuation  of  those  given  in  BuUetio 
203  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  865)  and  reports  likewise  the  proximate  conq)osition,  the 
Fraps  productive  values  (f^t  values),  and  the  production  coefficients  (E.  S.  B.1 
35,  p.  561)  of  the  materials  fed.  The  digestibility  coefficients  and  productive 
values  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Prodnetive  vahteM  of  feed4no  9tuff$  and  percetUaffea  digeated  by  iheep. 
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Aeofne.  wti 

Alfal^^liay 


wtiole(oU,7pereent). 


.do. 
.do.. 


Bear  grmas  (  YWco  ^Aivca) 

Beet  pulp,  diled 

Comoobe,  ground 

Gotten  bnns  (no  seed) 

Cotton  seed,  oold  preesed  (seed  heated;  oil,  18 

peroent) , 

CottooBeed  teed  (protein,  41.6;  fiber,  12.6  per 

cent) , 

Peanut  hnlla  (fiber,  67  per  cent) 

Peanut  hay  (no  natfl) , 

Peanut  meal  (fiber,  6  per  cent) 

Pialrtohay 

Rice  bran 

Rice  bnlle  (fiber,  40  per  cent) 

Rhodes  grass  hay 

Soap  weed  stem 

Spanish 


70.83 
64.37 
70.98 
36.00 
66.36 


88.88 
28.15 
88.96 
26.14 


17.98 

56.98 

87.73 
48.43 
67.04 
04.41 
27.83 
74.79 

8.80 
46.62 

4.14 
.64 


66.74 

•7.47 

100.00 
82.03 
51.82 
00.50 
40.18 
92.74 
79.83 
62.69 


16.61 


14.97 

49.74 
47.78 
43.71 
64.72 
77.19 
51.36 
28.60 

82.09 

66.82 
7.66 
57.17 
20.91 
46.20 
4.20 
.40 
69.98 
32.81 
61.86 


60.90 

72.68 
0167 
7a  72 
61.84 
87.26 
67.07 
6&64 

64.88 

84.14 
57.67 
77.06 
86.77 
44.26 
74.06 
30.80 
64.32 
70.41 
77.29 


88.71 
49.61 
80.66 
64.44 
2.06 


83.74 

39.83 

91.06 
34.81 
22.06 
58.00 
16.77 
26.94 
24.49 
34.36 


24.32 


10.71 
8.73 
8.16 
7.88 
7.21 

14.47 
7.80 
6.08 

16.67 

14.80 
2.16 

11.02 

22.01 
6.19 

16.60 
1.98 
0.00 
6.86 
0.06 


Data  as  to  the  composition  of  additional  samples  of  acorn  kernels  and  acorn 
hulls  are  also  recorded.  It  was  found  that  the  acorn  kernels  of  4  species  be- 
kHiging  to  the  group  with  sweet  acorns  are  low  in  fat  (about  4  per  cent)  while 
those  of  5  species  of  the  group  with  bitter  acorns  are  high  (averaging  about 
20  per  cent). 

Noteworthy  war-time  feeding  stuffs,  [I]-in,  M.  Kling  (Landw.  Jahrh, 
Bafem,  6  (1916),  No.  11-19,  pp.  48S^1S;  7  (1917),  No.  9,  pp.  699-717;  8  (1918), 
No.  6-7,  pp.  411-4S7).—'The  author  discusses  the  feeding  value  and  reports 
proximate  analyses  of  a  variety  of  materials  used,  sold,  or  suggested  for  use  in 
Germany  as  feeding  stufliB  during  the  war.  Many  of  the  products  were  com- 
posed of  straw  and  chaff  or  were  proprietary  mixtures  of  low  nutritive  value. 

Among  the  more  unusual  feeds  treated  in  Part  I,  are  rhubarb  leaves,  ground 
seaweed  (Fucus),  dried  asparagus  tops,  pea  vine  meal,  heather  leaf  stalks, 
kcdil-rabi  waste,  spoiled  sugar  beet  seeds  and  parsley  seeds,  pods  of  jointed 
diariock  (Raphanus  raphanUtrum) ,  seed  coats  of  the  broad  bean,  beechnut  oil 
cake,  and  walnut  residue  after  oil  extraction.  Materials  discussed  in  Part  II 
indmle  sunflower  heads  denuded  of  seeds,  beechnut  germs,  dried  cabbage  leaves, 
sugar  beet  fodder,  meal  made  from  a  reed  {Arundo  phragmites),  seeds  of  Che- 
wpodium  quiitoa,  wild  rose  seeds,  and  cakes  or  meal  made  from  rape  seed,  sun- 
flower seed,  hazel  nuts,  beechnuts,  and  linden  seeds  after  oil  extraction.  Those 
in  Part  III  include  clover  hay  meal,  seagrass  (Zosbera  marina)  meal,  dried  tur- 
nips, kohl-rabi  meal,  dried  rhizomes  of  couch  grass,  bracken  rhizomes,  soy  beans, 
barley  oflkls,  hops  refuse,  charlock  (Brassica  arvensU)  seed  cake,  sunflower 
seed  cake^  animal  cadaver  meal,  and  by-products  made  from  animal  cadavers 
tfl^  extraction  of  glue. 

On  the  use  of  mill  wastes,  particularly  weed  seeds,  as  war-time  feeding 
8t«ffs,  M.  KuifQ  (Landw.  Jahrb.  Bayem,  7  {1917),  No.  9,  pp.  718-758).— The 
author  has  examined  various  materials  made  from  screenings  and  other  cereal 
wastes,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  chemical  composition  gives  them  only  a  quali- 
fied endorsement  as  feeding  stuffs,  but  points  out  that  they  could  probably  be 
166120*— 20 6 
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utilized  by  poultry.  Chemical  analyses  of  19  weed  seeds  lik^  to  be  found  in 
such  waste  products  are  presented. 

Beet  top  silage  and  other  by-products  of  the  sugar  beet,  J.  W.  Jonis 
{U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmera*  Bui,  1095  {1919),  pp.  tk,  figs,  /f ).— The  author  cites 
a  number  of  instances  of  the  utilization  of  beet  tops,  beet  pulp,  beet  molasses, 
and  beet  "  tails "  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  gives  directions  for  ensiling  beet 
tops  in  pits.  Properly  made  beet  top  silage,  it  is  held,  can  be  used  to  replace 
half  the  alfalfa  ration. 

Roles  and  regnlations  Texas  feed  law  {Texas  8ta.  Cimtrol  Giro.  C  {1918), 
pp.  8).— This  circular  gives  the  text  of  38  regulations,  effective  September  1, 
1918,  adopted  by  the  director  of  the  station  under  the  provisions  of  the  Texas 
feed  law.    They  have  also  been  printed  in  Bulletin  234  (E.  S.  R.,  43.  p.  571). 

Utilisation  of  [irrigated]  crops  with  live  stock,  B.  Aunk  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Depi.  Circ.  60  {1919),  pp.  16-24,  fiff-  1).— This  Is  the  1918  annual  report  of  the 
exi>erlments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  as  to  the  utilization  by 
live  stock  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  Belle  Fourche  reclamation  project  experi- 
ment farm. 

The  pasture  tests  with  dairy  stock  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  374)  have  been  continued. 
The  plat  seeded  with  brome  grass,  slender  wheat  grass,  and  alfalfa  in  1915 
again  provided  longer  and  better  pasturage  for  cows  than  the  three  more 
elaborate  grass  combinations  seeded  the  same  year.  No  tendency  to  bloat  was 
noted.  The  brome  grass,  tall  oat  grass,  and  sweet  clover  plat  seeded  in  1916 
was  not  pastured,  but  the  three  other  relatively  simple  1916  mixtures  woe 
again  found  satisfactory  in  tests  with  cows  and  heifers. 

As  in  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  371),  two  groups  of  hogs  and  a  group  of 
ewes  and  lambs  were  used  to  graze  the  third-year  stands  of  alftdf^  in  tiiree 
6-year  rotation  experiments.  The  hogs  were  carried  for  121  days  and  were  fed 
a  2  per  cent  com  ration,  one  group  consuming  2.51  lbs.  and  the  other  2.28  lb& 
per  pound  of  gain.  The  gains  per  acre  were  1,942  and  2,138  lbs.,  respectively. 
In  September  hogs  were  put  onto  the  com  plats  in  the  same  two  rotations.  One 
plat  produced  758  and  the  other  667  lbs.  of  gain,  the  corn  provided  per  pound  of 
gain  being  estimated  as  4.1  and  4.7  lbs.,  respectively.  Tables  summarise  the 
results  of  hog  tests  during  all  the  years  of  the  experiment 

The  ewes  on  pasture  (8  to  an  acre)  maintained  their  weight  and  the  lambs 
gained  0.46  lb.  per  head  dally  during  the  81-day  period.  On  September  6  four 
range  lambs  and  4  from  the  alfalfa  pasture  were  used  to  harvest  the  com  and 
consume  the  beet  tops  from  the  beet  crop  of  the  same  rotation.  They  were 
carried  61  days  and  gained  612  lbs.  per  acre.  The  range  lambs  made  only 
one-third  of  this  gain.  At  the  beginning  of  the  com  feeding,  whUe  the  lambs 
had  access  to  some  rape  which  had  been  seeded  in  the  com,  they  scoured  badly. 

It  is  stated  that  loss  from  bloat  in  these  lamb-pasturing  tests  with  alfttlfii 
has  not  been  serious. 

Introduction  of  breeding  stock  [into  Braxll] — ^Acclimatisation — How 
European  cattle  adjust  themselves,  P.  Cavalcanti  {BoU  Min,  Agr.,  Indus,  e 
Com.  [Brazil],  7  {1918),  No.  2,  pp.  -#7-52).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
climatic  zones  in  Brazil  and  the  live-stock  needs  of  different  regions.  It  Is 
stated  that  Importers  of  pure-bred  stock  prefer  Holsteln,  Flemish,  Brown  Sfriss, 
Guernsey,  Limousin,  and  Hereford  cattle,  Catalonian  asses,  Arab  horses,  and 
Romney-Marsh  and  Oxford  Down  sheep.  De^ite  a  relatively  high  mortality 
rate,  Herefords  are  popular  because  they  withstand  changes  in  temperature  and 
maintain  themselves  or  even  increase  in  weight  on  dry  forage  during  the  winter 
months. 

Brazil  as  a  market  for  pure-bred  cattle,  M.  Mackenzie  {Breeder's  Oaz.,  76 
{1919),  No.  26,  pp.  1864,  1865,  1488,  figs.  iO).— The  author  states  that  the 
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Brazilian  cattle  industry  has  eooe  beyond  the  stage  where  Z^u  bulls  satisfy 
iU  the  demands  for  improved  beef  stock,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  Ids  own 
saccess  in  importing  pure-bred  Herefords  and  Shorthorns  of  both  sexes  from 
Texas  and  in  crossing  the  bulls  with  native  cows.  Acclimatization  difficulties 
were  not  eneountered. 

Breeds  of  caMe  and  their  im^FOvemOBt  in  OolomMa,  I.  QoKzlua  Tobbes 
(Rev.  Agr.  IColombia],  4  {1918},  No.  1,  pp.  li-^,  fig%.  f ).— The  author  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  cattle  industry  in  Ck>lombia  since  the 
first  importations  from  Andalusia  in  1570.  8^>arate  paragraphs  are  devoted 
to  the  Shortliom,  Polled  Durham,  Angus,  Devon,  Sussex,  Bed  Polled,  Gallo- 
way, and  Hereftird  breeds.  The  Herefords  are  conMdered  the  most  adaptable 
to  the  climatic  conditions. 

The  author  records  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  sebus  and  zebu  crosses 
because  of  their  conformation,  the  poor  quality  of  their  meat,  and  their  fero- 
doQs  dispositions.  Althous^  the  hump  is  thous^t  to  have  excellent  flavor, 
this  quality  alone  is  not  now  considered  sufficient  to  make  the  species  desirable 
for  meat  purposes. 

Measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  encourage  importation  of  improved 
cattle  are  explained. 

Effect  of  orgaalc  nutriemts  on  animal  gi^^tb  and  reprodnotioii  ( WiscOfi- 
9ki  8ta,  BuL  902  (1919),  pp.  54,  55,  fig.  1).— Previous  work  of  Hart  et  al.  on  the 
defidencies  of  the  wheat  plant  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  865;  39,  p.  71)  has  been  con- 
tinued. Although  middlings,  starch,  and  com  stover  made  a  satisfactory  ra- 
tion for  pregnant  cows,  the  substitution  of  bran  for  middlings  resulted  in  the 
disease  known  as  miller's  bran  disease;  the  calves  produced  were  under- 
weight, and  lived  only  a  few  hours.  The  condition  is  attributed  in  part  to 
insufficient  roughage,  rince  the  amount  of  com  stover  was  reduced  so  as  to 
provide  a  proper  protein  intake. 

Poor  calves  also  resulted  with  a  ration  of  oat  meal  and  oat  straw  supple- 
mented with  casein  or  butter  fat.  Mineral  deficiency  is  indicated,  as  the  ad- 
dition of  calcium  acetate  or  wood  ashes  remedied  matters.  The  working 
liypothesis  developed  to  explain  this  is  that  a  deficiency  in  the  calcium  intake 
disturbs  the  permeability  of  the  intestinal  wall.  No  trouble  occurred  when 
roughage  high  in  calcium  was  fed  with  oats. 

Cattle  feeding  investigations,  1918-10,  O.  W.  McOampbell,  F.  W.  Bkll, 
and  a  B.  Wiwchbsteb  {Kan8a9  Sta.  Ore.  77  (1919),  pp.  11,  jig,  i).— In  part  1 
of  this  circular  McCampbell  and  Winchester  report  a  320-day  test  with  89  two- 
year-old  steers  (divided  into  4  lots)  to  study  the  economy  of  reducing  the  com 
ration  so  as  to  secure  maximum  utilization  of  alfalfa  hay  and  sorghum  silage. 
The  plan  of  the  experiment  and  the  main  results  are  indicated  in  the  table. 
A  daily  ration  of  2.7  lbs.  of  linseed  meal  per  head  was  given  eadi  lot 


Replacement  of  com  by  torghum  tUage  in  a  120'day  feeding  test  with  99  steers. 
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Loti  %  Bf  and  4  showed  only  trimnf  ditt&nncm  In  tlM  amoimts  of  htj 
oonsomed.  At  tlie  prioM  diarged  all  tlia  lota  wwa  marketed  at  a  lorn,  but 
the  loas  was  least  In  let  4  despite  greater  shrinlrage,  a  cat  In  the  selllnf  price, 
and  no  returns  from  hopL 

In  part  2,  BeU  reports  a  90-day  comparison  between  com  sllaffd  and  sor^nm 
silage  for  fattening  baby  beef.  Fifteen  steer  and  16  spayed  helfor  catres 
(sTeraging  about  460  lbs.  per  head)  were  dlrlded  into  2  lots.  The  same 
amounts  of  ground  com,  linseed  meal,  alfalfa  hay,  and  silage  were  fed  to 
each  lot  The  corn-silage  lot  gained  at  the  rate  of  2.54  lbs.  and  the  sor^um- 
silage  lot  at  the  rate  of  2.62  lbs.  per  head  daily.  The  latter  lot  dressed  oat 
better  than  the  former  and  were  judged  first  in  quality  by  tbe  padcers;  ttie 
financial  returns  were  also  greater.  It  is  stated  that  the  sorghum  crop  yidded 
9  tons  of  silage  per  acre  and  the  com  crop  (unflaTorable  season)  8.5  tons. 

In  part  8  the  lot  of  calves  fed  sori^um  silage  are  compared  with  the  2-7ear- 
olds  of  lot  2  of  the  above  table. 

**The  fact  that  the  2-year-old  steers  required  88  per  o^it  more  com,  86 
per  cent  more  Unseed  meal,  and  21  per  cent  more  silage  than  the  baby  beeves 
to  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  gain,  commends  the  feeding  of  baby  beeves 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  more  Kansas  feeders." 

Lamb  feeding  InTestigations,  1919,  A.  M.  Patebson  (JlOiisos  BUk  Ore.  79 
{1919),  pp.  4,  fig.  1).— A  49-day  feeding  ezperimrat  beginning  March  9,  1919, 
with  7  lots  of  85  lambs  each  is  reported.  The  average  initial  weight  was  66 
lbs.  and  the  weight  when  marketed  averaged  between  80  and  85  lbs. 

A  lot  fed  the  basic  average  daily  ration  of  1.24  lbs.  shelled  com,  1.04  lbs. 
alfalfa  hay,  and  1.B2  lbs.  silage  per  head  made  the  slowest  gain  (0^28  lb.  per 
head  daily),  but  ranked  fourth  in  finish  (as  indicated  by  selling  price).  The 
oth<^  rations  tested  were  variants  of  this.  A  lot  receiving  0.16  lb.  Unseed  meal 
in  addition  made  the  best  gain  (0.4  lb.),  the  highest  finish,  and  tte  most  profit 
With  cottonseed  meal  as  a  supplement  the  gain  was  0.84  lb.  and  with  com 
gluten  feed  0.82  lb.  The  lot  fM  the  latter  supplonent  ranked  sixth  in  flntah. 
A  lot  receiving  no  silage  but  double  the  alfalfa  allowance  ranked  second  in 
gain  (0.88  lb.),  finish,  and  profit  When  hominy  f^ed  replaced  tiie  com  of  tbe 
basic  ration  neither  tiie  gain  nor  the  finish  vras  nrach  changed,  but  the  profit 
was  less  owing  mainly  to  the  high^  price  charged  for  this  feed.  The  least 
satisfactory  ration  vras  one  in  whidi  1.14  lbs.  Unseed  meal  replaced  the  com. 
Although  the  gain  was  0.81  lbs.  the  lot  receiving  the  ration  made  the  least 
finish  and  was  marketed  at  a  loss. 

Inheritance  of  characters  In  sheep,  S.  F.  Russelz,  (Oklahoma  Bta,  B$a,  lt$ 
(1919),  jiji.  8-£8,  ftgs.  8).— An  account  is  given  of  a  sheep-crossing  experiment 
begun  in  1900  by  J.  A.  Oraig  with  the  object  of  building  up  a  breed  of  sheep 
that  would  combine  the  early  lambing  characteristics  of  the  Dorset,  the  muttoa 
form  and  homlessness  of  the  Shropshire,  and  the  hardiness,  fine  wool,  and 
dense  fleece  of  the  Merino.  The  Rambouillet  was  substituted  for  the  Merino 
in  1915.    The  experiment  is  still  under  way. 

The  foUowing  charactera  vrere  fdund  to  be  more  or  less  dominant  to  their 
opposites:  Density  of  fleece,  absence  of  folds  in  skin,  dark  face  (Shropshire), 
early  breeding  (Dorset),  and  perhaps  mutton  conformation.  "Of  the  croes- 
breds  in  the  Fi  generation  the  Merino-Dorset  seem  to  have  an  average  lambing 
time  midway  between  the  Dorset  and  Merino,  the  Shropshire-Dorset  midway  be- 
tween Shropshires  and  Dorsets.  and  the  Shropshire-Merino  midway  betwe^  tbe 
Shropshire  and  Merino.** 

[Swine  feeding  and  nutrition  studies]  (Wiacoruin  Bta.  BuU  SOi  (1919),  pp- 
69S0,  61,  6t,  W).— Several  progress  r^^orts  are  presented. 
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Mttore  iofwa  rtartd  on  grains  and  lagnme  roni^acea  r^rodncad  normally 
wtei  c<mtlnned  cm  a  mlxtore  of  com,  middling!,  and  Unseed  meal  (8:7:8) 
either  with  a  small  amomit  of  alfalfa  (10  per  cent  of  the  ration),  or  entirely 
wltboiit  rooghage.  Preylous  work  had  indicated  that  a  hl^ier  proportion  of 
roughage  was  necessary  f<Hr  growing  pigs,  and  It  Is  suggested  that  the  cereals 
foiiply  mineral  matter  and  vitamins  In  sufficient  quantity  for  maintenance  but 
not  for  growth. 

In  continuation  of  previous  w<Hrk  with  forage  crops  for  pigs  (B.  S.  R.,  80,  p. 
806),  F.  B.  Morrison  and  Q.  Bohstedt  f6und  that  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas,  and 
rape  was  slightly  more  profitable  than  rape  alone,  while  a  mixture  of  red 
dorer  and  alfalfa  ranked  a  dose  third.  Bed  clover  In  two  trials  gave  larger 
retoms  per  acre  than  a  mixture  of  June  grass  and  other  native  pasture 


To  study  the  place  of  com  In  the  winter  ration  of  brood  sows,  Morrison  and 
Bohstedt  fed  pregnant  gUts  In  lots  of  5  during  two  winters.  One  lot  receiv- 
ing ground  com,  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  and  tankage  (7:6:6:1)  required 
t  daily  ration  of  4.8  lbs.  per  head  to  keep  them  In  condition.  Another  lot  was 
M  ear  com  and  tankage  (15 : 1)  plus  what  alfalfti  they  they  would  eat,  and  the 
oonsomptlon  per  head  was  U.  lbs.  dally  the  first  wlntv  and  0.24  lb.  the  second. 
The  view  that  a  ration  consisting  largely  of  corn  Is  Injurious  to  brood  sows 
mm  not  ccmflrmed,  fbr  the  pigs  from  the  second  lot  of  gilts  were  as  vigorous 
•8  tiiose  fn»n  th%  first  A  third  lot  fsd  ear  com  and  alfUfia  hay  gave  good 
roBolts,  but  eadi  year  the  proportion  of  healthy  pigs  was  slightly  smaller  than 
in  lot  2. 

Mwrlson  and  Bohstedt  also  found  that  barley  f^ed  and  tankage  did  not  prove 
18  economical  for  fattening  i4gs  as  ground  barley  and  tankage.  With  barley 
at  |87.d2  a  ton,  the  barley  feed  was  worth  only  $81.58. 

[Feedtng]  experlmemts  wtth  hogs,  B.  Aunb  and  S.  H.  B<mES  (U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr^  Dept  Cfiro.  60  (1919),  pp.  05-5)B).— In  these  pages  are  recorded  the  results 
of  experiments  with  hogs  conducted  Jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
and  Animal  Industry  at  the  Belle  Fourche  reclamation  project  experiment  farm 
fail918. 

The  1917  comparisons  of  supplements  to  alfalfa  pasture  (BL  S.  R.,  40,  p.  871) 
were  repeated  with  the  addition  of  self-feeder  lots.  The  experiment  began  May 
16  with  112-lb.  hogs,  and  after  51  days  the  grain-fed  hogs  were  replaced  by 
82-Ib.  wprUng  pigs.  The  results  are  summarized  In  the  following  table^  together 
with  two  estimates  of  profits  based  on  dlfEerent  price  schedules : 

Pa$turing  pig$  on  irrigated  alfalfa  tupplemented  hy  grain,  1918. 
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'*  The  hogs  that  reeeived  no  grain  ware  In  Tcry  poor  and  imthrlfty  oonditioD 
at  the  dose  of  the  pasture  aeaaoo  and  would  aearoely  be  considered  good 
feeders." 

In  another  experiment  five  KXV-lb.  pigs  tnmed  into  a  half-acre  plat  of  eon 
ate  5.7  lbs.  of  com  per  ponnd  of  gain.  Three  Similar  lots  had  access  to  other 
feed  while  hogging  down  equal  acreages  of  com  of  like  yield.  One  of  the 
lots  allowed  to  graze  on  third-cutting  alfaifti  required  4J  lbs.  of  com  p^  pound 
of  gain.  Another  lot  consumed  6.1  lbs.  of  com  and  0.46  lb.  of  alfiilfa  hay, 
and  a  fourth  lot  8.6  lbs.  of  com  and  0.25  H>.  tankage  (self-fed)  per  pound  of 
gain. 

Three  lots  of  six  80-lb.  pigs  were  fed  42  days  in  dry  lot  to  test  the  yahie  of 
sugar  beets  fed  alone  or  with  suppl^nents.  The  feed  requirements  per  poond 
of  gain  in  the  three  cases  were  as  follows:  (1)  Sugar  beets  alone  44.5  lbs.,  (2) 
sugar  beets  7.7  lbs.,  com  8.8  lbs.,  (8)  sugar  betts  5.6  lbs.,  com  and  tankage 
(16: 1)  8.2  lbs.  Sugar  beets  alone  produced  an  average  daily  gain  of  only  0.85 
lb.  per  head,  and  the  hogs  were  in  a  very  unthrifty  condition  at  the  end  of 
the  test. 

Bight  I>uroc-Jer8ey  sows  and  their  litters  were  used  in  a  42-day  test,  begin- 
ning May  18,  of  sui^lemental  feeds  to  alftilfa  pasture,  with  the  following 
results: 
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A  less  complete  summary  is  also  given  of  a  similar  test  of  barley,  com,  and 
com  plus  tankage  made  in  1917. 

Bi^t  Duroc-Jersey  sows  after  their  litters  were  weaned  were  divided  into 
lots  of  two  and  carried  on  alfalfa  pasture  for  70  days  beginning  July  8.  A 
lot  that  received  no  extra  grain  lost  7  lbs.  per  head.  The  others  were  given 
a  one  per  cent  ration  of  (1)  com,  (2>  barley,  or  (8)  com  and  tankage  16: 1,  and 
the  rei9)ective  gains  were  41,  85,  and  74  lbs.  per  head.  A  similar  test  (but 
without  a  barley-fed  lot)  made  in  1917  is  reported  more  briefly.  In  both 
years  the  sows  fed  com  and  tankage  were  the  thriftiest  at  the  end  of  flie 
season. 

Swine  feeding  inTestlgations,  1018-19,  0.  W.  McOampbexx,  B.  F.  Febbin, 
and  H.  B.  Winchssteb  {Kan9a9  8ta,  Circ.  78  (1919),  pp.  7,  fig.  1). — ^In  parts 
1  and  2  of  this  circular  O.  W.  McGampbeU  reports  on  a  100-day  feeding  test 
with  60  pigs  averaging  about  75  to  80  lbs.  pto  head,  and  divided  into  6  lots. 

Five  of  the  lots  were  hand-fed  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  5  protein  sapple- 
ments  to  com.  "  The  ration  fed  in  each  lot  was  so  planned  that  the  feed  cost 
should  be  the  same  in  each  lot"  The  fbUowing  are  the  amounts  (in  pounds) 
of  com  and  supplement  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  several  tots: 
(1)  com  8.8,  tankage  0.88;  (2)  com  441,  semisoUd  buttermtlk  0.72;  (8)  com 
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4J,  linseed  meal  0.69;  (4)  corn  4.1,  peanut  feed  meal  0.68;  (5)  corn  4.1,  alfalfa 
bay  1.27.  The  average  dally  gains  per  head  were,  respectively,  1.25,  1.11,  1.16, 
LIT,  and  1.17  Ibe.  Under  tlie  conditions  tankage  was  the  most  economical  sup- 
plemoit,  and  semisolid  buttermilk  the  least  The  sixth  lot  was  given  free 
dioice  of  com  and  tankage,  consumed  8.3  lbs.  of  the  former  and  0.18  lb.  of  the 
latter  per  pound  of  gain,  and  grew  at  the  rate  of  1.83  lbs.  per  head  daily.  This 
lot  thus  produced  gains  much  more  economically  than  the  lot  receiving  meas- 
ured amounts  of  com  and  tankage  (10 : 1),  and  was,  Indeed,  the  only  lot  fed  at  a 
profit 

In  part  3  the  other  authors  report  a  90-day  comparison  of  supplements  to 
shelled  com  in  growing  55-lb.  fall  pigs.  There  were  6  lots  of  5  pigs  each  and 
the  self-feeder  free-choice  system  was  used  throughout  The  amounts  of  each 
feed  (In  pounds)  consumed  per  pound  of  gain  in  the  respective  lots  were  as 
follows:  (1)  Com  8.6,  tankage  0.47;  (2)  com  3.0,  tankage  0.25,  shorts  0.9; 
(3)  com  2.4,  tank^e  0.19,  shorts  0.95,  semisolid  buttermilk  0.53;  (4)  com  4.1, 
Unseed  meal  0.66;  (5)  com  2.7,  shorts  0.82,  linseed  meal,  0.52;  and  (6)  com  2.2, 
shorts  0.8,  semisolid  buttermilk  0.59,  linseed  meal  0.26.  The  daily  gains  per 
head  were,  respectively,  0.81,  1.07,  1.43,  0.73,  0.99,  and  1.31  lbs.  The  value  of  a 
variety  of  feeds  is  pointed  out  The  2  lots  receiving  3  different  supplements 
were  fed  at  the  most  profit,  the  2  lots  receiving  2  supplements  produced  the  next 
bluest  margins  of  profit,  while  the  2  lots  receiving  only  a  single  supplement 
made  the  least  profit 

Crushed  t.  whole  oats  for  work  horses  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui  S02  (1919),  pp. 
tf5,  €4), — F.  B.  Morrison,  J.  G.  Fuller,  and  O.  Bohstedt  fed  one  lot  of  work 
horses  whole  oats  for  8  weeks,  while  their  teammates  received  95  per  cent  as 
much  crushed  oats.  Throughout  a  second  8-week  period  the  rations  were  re- 
versed. During  the  whole-oats  feeding  the  horses  gained  5.2  lbs.  per  head  and 
during  the  crushed-oats  feeding  8.6  lbs.  The  results  of  this  and  a  previous  test 
(EL  S.  R.,  36,  p.  866)  '*  show  that  the  saving  by  cmshing  or  grinding  oats  for 
work  horses  whose  teeth  are  kept  in  good  condition  is  much  less  than  has  often 
been  claimed,  not  amounting  to  more  than  6  or  6  per  cent" 

Horse  breeding  In  France,  R.  Musset  (VElevage  du  Cheval  en  France, 
Pvis:  Ubr,  Agr,  Maittm  Rustique,  1917,  pp.  XXin-{-2S2,  figs.  i7).— This  is 
an  historical  review  of  horse  production  in  Prance.  The  author  discusses  the 
dimatic  and  economic  conditions  influencing  horse  breeding,  the  localization  of 
breeds,  the  use  of  horses  in  transportation,  the  influence  of  improvement  in 
mechanical  transportation  on  horse  types,  the  horse  as  a  work  animal  and  as 
a  meat  animal,  and  the  development  of  horse  breeding  in  the  Perche,  Boulonnais, 
and  Basse-Normandie  districts.  The  main  essay  Is  preceded  by  a  50-page 
bibliography  of  horse  breeding  in  France  since  the  seventeenth  century,  in- 
dvdlng  references  to  pictures,  unpublished  documents,  and  ofllcial  archives. 

Zebras  and  their  hybrids  as  domestic  animals,  W.  Fawcett  (Hacienda,  IS 
(1918),  No.  8,  pp.  242-245,  figs.  9). — ^The  author  gives  a  brief  history  of  zebra 
hybrids  illustrated  with  a  number  of  photographs.  It  is  stated  that  in  zebra  X 
mare  hybrids  the  pattern  is  not  as  clear  as  In  ass  X  zebra  hybrids,  but  that 
the  pattern  is  very  pronounced  In  crosses  between  zebra  males  and  Shetland 
ponies,  the  stripes  of  the  hybrids  In  some  cases  being  more  marked  than  those 
of  the  sire. 

[Kntrition  studies  with  poultry]  (Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  S02  (1919),  pp.  52, 
^).— -Brief  notes  of  results  by  J.  G.  Halpin  and  E.  B.  Hart  are  presented. 

In  studying  growth  of  baby  chicks,  these  Investigators  found  that  the  pro- 
portUa  of  water-soluble  vitamins  in  the  diet  (as  measured  by  the  relative 
UDoont  of  yeast  added  to  purified  feeding  materials)  that  Is  required  for  the 
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normal  growth  of  dilcks  Is  from  5  to  6  times  the  proportion  soffldent  for  rati 
of  equivalent  age.  Uncompleted  atodies  of  the  lime  requirements  of  heas 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  iodin  content  of  the  feed  is  as  important  as  the  cal- 
dmn  content  in  preventlDg  soft-shelled  egg&  This  conclusion  is  supported  hj 
the  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  grit  containing  oyster  shells  or  the 
shells  of  other  marine  moUusks. 

Judging  fowls  for  egg  production,  H.  R.  Lewis  {New  Jertey  StOM.  Himtt  U 
PouUrymen,  8  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  4). — ^A  score  card  is  proposed  for  utility  fowls^ 
the  points  being  distributed  as  follows:  Body  type  (determined  by  appearaace) 
25,  head  and  adjuncts  15,  body  conformation  (determined  by  handling)  90, 
quality  of  skin  10,  legs  and  toes  5,  and  condition  15.  A  bird  is  expected  to 
lay  8  eggs  during  her  pullet  year  for  each  point  attained. 

Report  of  the  first  Texas  national  egg-laying  contest,  F.  W.  KiKifErai 
(Texas  8ta,  BuL  246  {1919),  pp.  l-tt,  figs.  7).— This  is  an  account  of  an  egg- 
laying  contest  held  in  1917-1018  in  which  there  were  160  birds  entered.  The 
scores  and  egg  records  of  each  of  these  and  of  80  alternates  are  tabulated, 
and  some  data  are  reported  as  to  the  feed  cost  of  egg  producti<»L 

How  to  load  cars  of  eggs  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  DepL  Giro.  55  {1919),  pf.  IB, 
/lg$,  i8).— This  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  diagrams  to  show  the  successive 
steps  in  packing  egg  crates  on  refrigerator  cars  so  as  to  have  the  load  exactly 
fit  the  car.  The  use  of  wood  buffing  in  the  center  and  of  straw  buffing  at 
the  bunkers  are  both  illustrated. 

How  to  wrap  heads  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Giro.  52  {1919),  pp.  10,  flg$.  8).— 
Directions  are  given  for  wrapping  in  paper  the  heads  of  plucked  chickens  and 
turkeys  that  are  being  packed  for  the  market 

Inheritance  of  coat  color  in  cats,  P.  W.  Whitinq  {Jour.  Bxpt.  ZooL,  U 
(1918),  No.  2,  pp.  5S9-569,  flga.  8). — ^Breeding  experiments  with  cats,  involving 
maltese,  white,  tortoise-shell,  yellow,  ashy,  and  striped  conditions  of  the  coat 
color,  are  reported. 

Although  solid  white  appears  to  be  dominant  to  all  colors,  white  spotting 
is  irregular  in  inheritance.  To  explain  a  familiar  phenomenon,  pointed  out 
by  Darwin  and  others,  it  is  suggested  that  a  white  spot  over  the  eyes  makes 
them  blue,  and  that  if  the  spot  extends  over  the  ear,  as  would  usually  be  the 
case,  the  animal  is  deaf.  It  is  noted  that  yellow  color  in  cats  provides  the 
only  clear  case  of  sex-linked  inheritance  among  mammals  aside  from  some 
eye  defects  in  man. 

Studies  on  cell  diviaion  in  the  albino  rat  (Mas  norwegicns  albinos).— 
m.  Spermatogenesis,  E.  Auxir  (Jour.  Morph.,  SI  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  ISS-ISS, 
fig$.  58). — ^The  author  finds  that  the  haploid  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  male 
albino  rat  is  10,  and  that  the  spermatogonlal  number  Is  consistently  87.  Sperm 
dimorphism  is  produced  by  the  presoice  of  one  unpaired  accessory  (sex 
chromosome)  which  divides  in  the  second  spermatocyte  division.  The  author 
was  unable  to  discover  structural  differences  between  the  cells  giving  rise  to 
the  Sertoli  cells  and  those  giving  rise  to  the  apermatogonia. 

Previous  papers  of  this  series  have  dealt  with  brain  tissue  and  points  of 
cytological  technique. 

DAIBT  FABHnro— DAiBTnra. 

Value  of  barley  feed  and  barley  bran  [for  milk  production]  (WUooml^ 
Sta.  Bui.  302  {1919),  p,  62). — In  an  experiment  with  three  lots  of  six  cows,  fed 
by  the  reversal  method  for  three  8-week  periods,  F.  B.  Morrison,  G.  C.  Humph- 
rey, and  Q.  Bohstedt  found  that  barley  bran  decreased  the  milk  yield  8.86  par 
cent  and  barley  feed  decreased  it  0.78  per  cent  below  the  yield  when  wheat 
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bran  was  fed.  In  each  case  the  material  tested  formed  80  per  cent  of  the  con- 
oentrate  ration.  With  wheat  bran  at  $45  a  ton,  barley  bran  was  worth  f2QM 
and  baiiey  feed  $42.16  a  ton. 

Cost  of  mUk  prodacUon  in  lAvingaton  and  Macomb  Ooimties,  F.  T.  Rm- 
ottL  {Michigan  Sta.  Quart.  BuL,  $  (1919),  No.  «,  pp.  75-78).— The  data  sum- 
marized here  were  collected  from  a  series  of  Michigan  farms  which  were 
Plaited  periodically  by  field  accountants  during  the  periods  considered. 

The  average  amomits  of  feed  and  labor  required  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk 
(aTeraglng  4  per  cent  fat)  on  25  farms  (422  cows)  in  Macomb  Oounty,  from 
October  16,  1918,  to  May  15,  1919,  were  as  follows:  Grain  82.4  lbs.,  hay  86.7 
lbs.,  com  stover  and  bean  pods  18.8  lbs.,  silage  209.1  lbs.,  pasture  0.08  week, 
bedding  25.6  lbs.,  operator's  labor  1.8  hours,  common  labor  1.27  hours,  and 
bone  labor  0.13  hour.  The  cost  of  feed  and  bedding  averaged  (2.86.  The 
labor  charges  totaled  79  cts.,  hauling  charges  14.4  cts.,  taxes,  Interest,  insurance, 
and  depredation  on  cattle  (at  15  per  cent  per  annum)  and  buildings  (at  10 
per  cent)  52.2  cts.,  and  other  charges  20.2  cts.  Adding  a  10  per  cent  managerial 
charge  and  deducting  86.4  cts.  for  manure  and  calf,  leaves  a  net  cost  of  $4.08 
for  milk  delivered  at  the  country  railroad  station. 

Three  years'  averages  of  the  commodities  used  In  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk 
(testing  8.85  per  cent)  In  the  7  winter  months  on  25  farms  (1,240  cows)  in 
Livingston  County  were  as  follows :  Home-grown  grain  12  lb&,  commercial  feeds 
19.7  lbs.,  liay  48.4  lbs.,  other  dry  roughage  16.6  lbs.,  silage  140.4  lbs.,  other  succu- 
lence, including  soiling  crops,  4.5  lbs.,  pasture  0.17  day,  bedding  17.8  lbs., 
operator's  labor  0.92  hour,  conunon  labor  1.16  hours,  and  horse  labor  0.13 
boor.  The  hauling  cost  was  25  cts.  and  the  other  expenses  averaged  80.9  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  those  itemized.  It  is  not  stated  whether  a  managerial 
charge  la  included  in  these  determinations.  A  credit  of  0.114  ton  of  manure 
Is  allowed,  but  the  value  of  the  calf  at  birth  is  held  to  be  offset  by  sire  services. 

Milk  and  cream  contests,  B.  Keixt  and  Q.  B.  Taylob  (C7.  8.  Dept.  Agr^ 
Bept  (Hra.  6S  (1919),  pp.  14,  figi.  6).— This  is  a  revision  of  Department  Bulletin 
356  (B.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  874).  The  list  of  past  contests  is  omitted,  a  discussion 
of  contests  in  which  the  samples  are  collected  on  the  street  \a  introduced,  a 
modified  score  card  for  milk  contests  is  propoaeAf  and  the  treatment  of  methods 
of  analysis  is  amplified.  The  new  score  card  for  milk  distributes  the  points 
a«f611ow8 :  Bacteria  85,  fiavor  and  odor  15,  sedlm^t  10,  fat  15,  solids-not-fat  15, 
tamperatuie  (street  samples)  or  acidity  (prepared  samples)  5,  and  bottle  and 
cap  6. 

Ofl  flavors  In  daUr  prodnets  (WisoonHn  Sta.  Bvk  809  (1919),  pp.  49,  60).^ 
By  subjecting  casein  or  milk  albumin  to  the  action  of  liydrogen  peroxld  and 
hron  sulphate^  W.  Pits  has  been  able  to  isolate  decomposition  products  of  the 
mOk  proteins  possissinf  a  pungent  and  disagreeable  odor.  Such  products  im- 
part an  off  flavor  to  butter. 

On  the  nse  of  almmlnnm  In  dairy  practice,  Uts  (EtMohr.  Angew.  Chem.t  51 
(1919),  No.  88,  Auf$atgt.,  pp.  $46,  5^6).— Bxperlments  are  reported  shovring  that 
aovr  milk  at  room  temperature  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  aluminum  vessels. 

Otases  and  prevention  of  **  leaky  *»  Imtter  (Wiioon^in  Sta.  BuL  SOM  (1919), 
f'  48,  llg.  1).— Work  carried  out  by  A.  O.  Dahlberg  is  held  to  indicate  that 
"leaUness**  results  from  the  conditions  which  produce  an  open  texture  (cold 
waih  watar,  working  butter  in  water,  underworking  the  butter,  and  a  high  salt 
content),  and  is  not  affected  by  the  churning  temperature  or  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  butter. 

Trend  of  the  bntter  Indnstry  In  the  United  States  and  other  eonntries, 
X.  a  Pimx  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ  70  (1919),  pp.  tf.  fiO*-  W).— This  pub- 
neatlon  sununarizes  in  graphical  form  the  available  statistics  as  to  butter  pro- 
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dnction  In  the  United  States  (since  1850),  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and 
Sweden ;  and  the  butter  trade  of  these  and  10  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  butter  industry  of  the  United  States  it  is  held  that  fttrra 
butter  malting,  and  consequently  the  production  of  renorated  butter,  is  definitely 
on  the  decline.  Butter  made  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  Tery  small  factor 
in  the  international  butter  trade.  Before  the  European  war  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  were  the  principal  butter-Importing  nations,  drawing  their  supplies 
from  the  smaller  European  countries  and  from  Siberia,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

"  The  great  Danish  export  trade  has  been  built  up  within  the  last  25  yeara 
Important  aids  in  its  development  have  been  the  invention  of  the  cream  sepa- 
rator in  1879 ;  cooperative  dairying  beginning  in  1882 ;  cooperative  factory  man- 
agement in  1887;  the  use  of  milk  records  about  1895;  and  tiie  •Lurmarke*  or 
national  trade-mark,  established  by  law  in  1906.*'  Stringent  laws  control  tlie 
quality  of  Danish  export  butter. 

"  The  export  butter  business  of  nearly  all  countries  shows  noticeable  fluctna- 
tloDs  in  short  periods  of  time.  Indicating  that  the  balance  between  domestic  sup- 
plies and  the  profitable  foreign  outlet  is  delicate.** 

Trend  of  the  cheese  industry  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
T.  R.  PiBTLE  (17.  S,  Dept  Agr.,  Dept  Circ.  71  {1919),  pp.  «4.  Af9,  e5).— The 
author  presents  a  series  of  charts  showing  graphically  the  changes  in  tte 
amounts  of  cheese  made  in  the  United  States  and  the  volume  of  exports  and 
imports  since  1850,  together  with  similar  information  about  dieese  making  and 
the  cheese  trade  in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, Switzerland,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  charts  riiow  in  particular 
the  development  of  the  factory  system  in  the  United  States,  and  the  stimulat- 
ing influence  which  it  has  had  on  production  in  other  countries.  They  show 
also  the  injurious  effect  on  exports  of  the  **  filled  cheese "  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  cheese  making. 

"Countries  exporting  those  varieties  of  cheese  wbidi  are  especially  used 
for  savory  purposes  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  continuous  export  demand.  The 
variations  in  their  exports  are  not  so  marked  as  in  those  that  made  the  Cheddar 
type  of  cheese. 

*'The  annual  cheese  consumpdon  in  the  United  States  has  been  less  than 

4  lbs.  per  capita  during  practically  all  the  time  of  record,  and  has  never  reached 

5  lbs.  per  capita  as  a  national  average.  For  the  most  part  tb»  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  cheese  has  been  less  in  the  countries  using  only  a  f^w  varietiea 
than  in  those  where  numerous  varieties  are  used." 

Recovering  cottage  cheese  cnrd  from  bnttemdlk,  A.  B.  Pbkkins  (Mo,  Bui 
Ohio  8ta.,  4  (1919),  No,  9,  pp,  f7(J-«85).— The  author  reports  in  greater  detail 
than  in  a  previous  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  879)  the  operation  of  a  centrifogal 
machine  by  a  creamery  at  Columbus,  Ohio«  to  extract  curd  from  buttermiUE. 
Analyses  of  the  buttermilk,  whey,  knd  curd  of  several  runs  are  tabulated. 

From  68  to  82  per  cent  of  the  buttermilk  casein  was  recovered  in  the  card. 
The  whey  is  sold  for  feeding  purposes  at  about  the  same  price  as  buttermilk. 
The  creamery  uses  ordinary  ash  butter  tubs  as  wholesale  padcagas,  and  has 
adopted  the  Jelly  glass  as  a  standard  retail  pa<!kage. 

▼ETEBIHABT  KEinOIHE. 

Instructions  for  Teterinary  meat  and  dairy  inspections,  C.  F.  Mobsb  (Wof 
Dept  iV.  fir.],  Off.  Surg,  Gen,,  Vet.  Div.  Circ.  Letter,  40  (1919),  pp.  5i).— Instruc- 
tions are  given  under  the  headings  of  sanitation,  ante-mortem  inspection,  post- 
mortem inspection*  products  inspection,  and  inspection  of  dairies  and  milk 
herds.  ^  , 
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Federal  meat  inspection  as  a  safeguard  to  public  health,  J.  R.  Mohlbb 
{Jour.  Amer.  Vet,  Med,  Assoc,  56  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  S02-S10). 

Reports  of  the  Teterinary  director  general  for  the  years  ended  March 
81,  1©17  and  1©18,  F.  Tobbance  {Rpt,  Vet.  Dir.  Oen.  Canada,  1917,  pp.  19; 
1918,  pp.  ti).—rDheBe  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  681)  deal  with  Infectious  diseases 
of  live  stock,  including  glanders,  hog  cholera,  dourlne,  scabies,  rabies,  tubercu- 
losis, anthrax,  etc.,  and  give  accounts  of  Import  and  export  inspections,  meat 
inspections,  etc 

Yearbook  of  pharmacy  {London:  J,  d  A.  Churchill,  1919,  pp,  W-{-519,  pis. 
6,  figs,  15). — ^This  volume  comprises  abstracts  of  papers  relating  to  pharmacy, 
materia  medica,  and  chemistry  contributed  to  British  and  foreign  Journals 
from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  together  with  the  transactions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Pharmaceutical  Conference  at  its  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  on  July  22  and 
23, 1919.  The  chemical  abstracts  are  under  the  editorship  of  J.  O.  Braithwaite, 
the  new  remedies  of  T.  Stephenson,  and  the  transactions  of  G.  H.  Hampshire. 

Semiliqitid  media  for  the  examination  and  cnltnre  of  anaerobic  orgaa- 
ISBis  in  Teterinary  medicine,  J.  LioNiftBEs  {Bui.  8oc.  Cent.  M€d.  V4t.,  95  {1919), 
Jfo.  to,  pp.  S5S-S5$). — ^A  0.25  per  cent  semiliquid  agar  medium  is  recommended 
for  the  culture  of  anaerobic  organisms  as  well  as  aerobic  and  facultative  aero- 
be organisms. 

As  an  example  of  the  a^Ucation  of  this  medium  to  veterinary  practice,  the 
antiior  describes  the  quick  and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  bacillus  of  blackleg  in 
such  a  medium. 

The  loco  weed  and  its  eradication,  L.  V.  Medley  {Producer,  1  {1919),  No,  5, 
Pf.  It,  IS,  fig.  1). — The  author  reports  the  finding  of  a  grub  which  works  from 
tiie  stem  around  the  root  of  the  loco  weed,  thus  girdling  and  killing  the  plant 
la  some  loco  fields  examined  about  every  tenth  plant  was  found  in  a  dying 
condition  as  a  result  of  attack  by  this  grub.  The  author  also  reports  finding 
a  small  worm  feeding  upon  the  seed,  the  seeds  in  pods  examined  having  been 
destroyed  by  it 

Stndies  on  anthelmintics. — ^VI.  Tests  of  the  administration  of  anthel- 
■dntics  in  enteric-coated  soft  gelatin  (soluble  elastic)  capsnies,  M.  O.  Haix 
{Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med,  Assoc,  56  {1919),  No.  S,  pp,  S10-S16). —This  is  in  con- 
ttmiatiOD  of  the  papers  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  180). 

**  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  formalin-gelatin  enteric  coats.  Inclosing 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  chenopodium  and  chloroform,  are  not  satisfactory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  talc-shellac  coat  are  unusually 
sood,  the  minimum  therapeutic  dose  removing  all  the  ascarids  present  from  14 
infested  d<^ps." 

Nonspecille  complement  binding  substances  in  horse  blood,  A.  Mabcis 
{BerUtL  TierMrztl.  Wchnsohr,,  84  (1918),  No,  19,  pp,  181-188), —The  author  re- 
ports that  of  5,000  complement  fixation  tests  for  glanders,  17  after  inactivation 
at  06*  G.  to  destroy  the  nonspecific  complement  binding  substance  still  gave 
complement  fixation  tests  without  the  addition  of  antigen.  In  12  of  these  cases 
the  test  was  repeated  after  heating  the  blood  to  00*  for  one-half  hour  with 
positive  results  In  4,  doubtful  in  1,  and  negative  in  7  case&  Six  of  these  blood 
tests  came  from  horses  proved  on  autopsy  to  be  glandered,  and  of  these  6 
cases,  4  gave  similar  complement  fixation  reactions  after  the  blood  sera  had 
been  heated  to  00*  with  or  without  the  addition  of  antigen.  The  author  ez- 
EOains  the  positive  reactions  in  the  ab8»M!e  of  antigen  after  heating  to  00*  as 
due  to  the  presence  in  tlie  blood  not  of  nonspecific  complement  binding  sub- 
iteaees  but  of  glanders  bacilli  or  ttieir  decomposition  products.  The  blood  in 
sodi  cases  omtains  both  components  for  the  complement  fixation  reaction,  and 
the  addition  of  antigens  (extract  of  glanders  badlU)  is  not  necesm^. 
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As  a  result  of  this  invsstlgation  the  author  emphasUes  the  neoeosity  of  heat- 
ing the  blood  sera  to  60  instead  of  66*  before  making  the  comjdem^t  fixatioii 
test  A  positive  reaction  will  thffli  indicate  a  i^andered  conditiont  even  if  no 
antigen  has  been  added. 

War  experiences  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  gas  gangrene  in  maa 
and  bUckleg  in  animals,  STEiNBattcK  (Bm-Un.  TierdrMtL  Wehnachr.,  S4  (1918), 
No,  45,  pp.  441-448).— Thla  is  essentially  a  digest  of  recent  Qerman  literature, 
showing  the  similarity  between  gas  gangrene  and  bla^leg. 

Further  eicperiments  in  actiTe  immnniaation  against  glanders,  A.  ICabxb 
(Zschr.  Immunitdt$f.  u.  Expt.  Ther^  /,  Orig.,  28  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  4i^4«).- 
The  earlier  work  of  the  author  and  coworkers  (B.  S.  IL,  20«  p.  1086),  Bants 
and  Machodin  (B.  S.  R.,  24,  p.  88),  and  Dediulin  (Bi  S.  R^  27,  p.  879)  on  im- 
munization against  glanders  with  killed  glanders  bacUli  is  reyiewed,  and  fortber 
experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  immunization  can  be  brou^ 
about  with  a  glycerin  extract  of  killed  bacilli,  but  not  with  an  anmumiacal  sola- 
tion  or  tricresol  solution  of  the  same.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  serological 
reactions  following  the  injection  of  killed  badlli  vary  in  time  and  IntenMty 
with  the  individual  animals,  and  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  O.OO0004 
loop-full  of  live  anthrax  bacilli  is  sufficient  to  Idll  a  horse. 

In  testing  for  glanders  it  is  advised  ttiat  more  than  one  reaction  be  used, 
preferably  the  ophthalmic  and  complement  fixation  reactiiwa.  Owing  to  the 
possibility  of  a  nonapedflc  reaction  in  the  former  tests,  it  is  recommended  that 
mallein  be  used  in  one  eye  and  a  nomq>eciflc  substance  in  the  other. 

Irrognlar  results  in  the  complement  deviation  reaction  for  glanders  occa- 
sioned by  variations  in  technlqne,  W.  Pikilee  {Zt^chr.  ImmunUUUf.  u.  B^pL 
Ther.y  /,  Orig.,  $8  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  498-^16).— Following  introductory  remarln 
regarding  the  technique  of  the  complement  deviation  reaction  for  i^anden^ 
the  author  presets  the  results  of  a  con^iarative  study  of  the  reaction  as  coa- 
ducted  on  a  water  bath  or  in  an  incubator.  The  evidence  obtained  indicates 
that  the  more  reliable  results  are  obtained  with  the  use  of  the  water  bath. 

Therapeutic  and  prophylaetle  Inocnlatlon  of  oowa  with  Frledmann's 
tuberculosis  vaccine,  O.  QvTKunumT  (BerUn.  Tier&ratL  WohnsiOur.,  $4  (1918), 
No.  S9,  pp.  581-585).— Case  reports  are  given  of  the  successful  use  of  Fried- 
mann's  tuberculosis  vaccine  in  the  treatment  of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  also 
in  the  immunisation  of  calves. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of  tnberonlln  by  the  Bnreaa  of  Anhnal 
Industry,  M.  Doassr  (Jour.  Amer.  Vei.  M^d.  A$$oc,  66  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  tSB- 
991,  fig:  t). 

Tuberculosis  eradication  under  the  accredited-herd  plan. — ^Herd  list  No.  t 
(U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  D^pt.  Ciro.  S4  (1919),  PP-  96,  pi.  1).— This  is  a  second  list 
revised  to  April  1, 1019,  of  herds  officially  accredited  as  free  from  tnbercolosls 
and  of  herds  that  have  passed  successfully  one  test  with  a  view  to  oertiflcatioo. 
The  different  breeds  of  cattle,  names  of  the  owners,  and  States  where  the  herds 
are  located  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  sevtfal  summary  lists  are 
included.  There  are  shown  to  be  782  herds,  containing  12,062  pure4)red  and 
6,089  grade  animals  now  accredited,  and  6,686  herds  containing  89,668  pore- 
bred  and  67,686  grade  animals  <Hice  tested  without  reactors. 

Tuberculosis  eradication  conference  shows  nation-wide  Intereat  In  dis- 
ease-free herds  (Amer.  Jour.  Yet.  Mod.,  14  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  565-658,  564).— 
This  is  a  report  of  a  conferaice  of  those  interested  in  the  control  and  eradica- 
ticfa  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  hogs,  held  at  Chicago,  October  6-8, 1919. 
The  report  includes  an  address  of  J.  R.  Kohler,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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IHMMes  preralent  maioiig  hmmm  and  catUa  In  MUmiu^vvU  B.  M.  Ranok 

IMits,  AffT.  CoU,  Bmt.  Buk  11  (1919),  pp.  23). — ^A.  popular  sommary  of  Informa- 
tka  OD  tba  more  important  diaeases  of  Utb  stodc  In  MlsslaalppL 

A  malarial  paraalte  In  the  blood  of  a  bnffalOt  A.  L.  Shkatheb  (Agr.  Re- 
9emth  Imt.  Pmea  BuL  90  (1919),  pp.  6,  pit.  S).— The  anthor  describes  a  parasite 
ftnmd  in  the  blood  of  an  Indian  bnfbtlo  for  which  the  name  PlatmodUim  &«- 
taKf  is  snggested. 

Aa  oirtbreak  of  blackleg  in  sheep,  H.  Mabsh  (Jour,  Atner.  Vet.  Med.  Aatoe., 
56  (1919),  No: 8,  pp.  5i9-<9fl).— The  anthor  records  an  outbreak  of  blackleg  in  a 
ilock  of  sheep  at  Dmmmond,  Mont. 

Stonach  worms  in  sheep:  PreTention  and  treatment  (U.  8.  Dept,  Apr^ 
DegL  (Hre.  47  (1919),  pp.  iS).— Tliis  is  a  popular  summary  of  what  is  known  of 
the  stomach  worm  of  sheep  and  methods  for  its  prevention  and  control,  pre- 
sented in  the  fbrm  of  answers  to  practical  <ineBtion8. 

DUtoential  diagnosis  of  infections  swine  diseases,  A.  T.  Kinslkt,  W.  W. 
DncocK,  and  W.  B.  Knro  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  15  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  22-24).— 
A  iq)ort  iffeaented  at  the  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Aasodatimi 
In  Chicago,  in  December,  1919. 

The  longerity  of  the  yiros  of  hog  cholmra,  EL  O.  H.  Kebnkaicp  (ComeU 
yet.,  10  (1920),  No,  1,  pp.  1-7). — ^An  investigation  is  reported  from  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  of  the  longevity  of  hog  cholera  vims  preserved  with  0.6  per 
cent  phenol  and  1  per  cent  glycerol  and  kept  in  a  refrigerator  at  40*  F.  in 
ti^tly  corked  and  sealed  bottles. 

From  Inocnlation  tests  v^th  tliis  vims  at  varying  intervals  of  time,  results 
were  obtained  which  indicate  that  under  snch  conditions  the  virulence  of  the 
vims  is  not  destroyed  up  to  1,000  days,  or  approximately  three  years  of  age. 
It  ii  pointed  out  that  these  results  are  not  fully  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments of  Gralg  and  Whiting  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  688)  that  carbolized  blood  began 
to  lose  its  virulence  by  the  nineteenth  day  and  was  practically  nonvirulent  at 
the  end  of  a  year. 

Ooraparing  swine  plagne  to  hog  cholera,  R.  Jat  (Amer.  Jour.  Vet.  Med.,  15 
{1920),  No.  2,  pp.  59^1,  76). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  appearance  of  swine 
pUgoe  simultaneously  with  or  subsequently  to  hog  cholera  as  a  possible  cause 
of  the  small  percentages  of  failures  to  immunise  against  the  latter  disease. 
The  two  diseases  are  compared  as  to  history,  pathogenesis,  symptoms,  morbid 
changes,  mortality,  and  immunization.  In  conclusion  it  is  pointed  out  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  inject  hog  cholera  virus  into  a  hog  suffering  from  swine  plague, 
and  that  the  best  time  fbr  immunization  against  hog  cholera  is  during  the 
rammer  months,  when  the  pigs  can  get  plenty  of  exercise  and  are  not  subjected 
to  the  pcedhq;K>sing  causes  of  swine  plague. 

The  nse  of  carbon  l>isnlphid  In  infestations  with  hots,  Gastrophihis  spp., 
If.  G.  Haix  and  L.  Avebt  (Jeur.  Amer,  Vet.  Med.  Aeaoo.,  56  (1919),  No.  5,  pp. 
MM79). — ^Thls  account  is  based  upon  experiments  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  tr.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  carbon  bisulphid 
on  four  horses  in  order  to  ascertain  the  minimum  effective  dose  and  the  effect 
of  tbe  simultaneous  use  of  a  purgative. 

Tlie  results  indicate  that  all  bots  present  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum  wUl 
be  removed  by  tiie  use  of  a  single  doee  of  6  dr.  of  carbon  bisulphid  or  by  two 
doses  of  4  dr.  each  with  an  interval  of  4  hours,  or  by  three  doses  of  8  dr.  each 
Bt  1-bour  intervals,  when  given  wllJiout  purgation  or  with  purgation  at  least 
nveral  hours  before  or  after  treatment  The  single  dose  gives  a  smaller  total 
(tf  die  drug  and  saves  time,  whereas  repeated  doses  give  an  opportunity  to 
■u^end  treatment  if  bad  results  are  evident  after  tbe  first  dose. 
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Doses  of  4  or  5  dr.  will  remoYe  all  O.  inte$tindlU  in  their  iisnal  location  In 
the  cardiac  stomach,  but  will  leave  some  or  all  of  the  G.  nasalU, 

Pathologjr  of  donrine,  with  special  reference  to  the  microeoopic  chaages 
in  nerre  tissoes  and  other  stmctnreSf  R.  J.  Fobmad  {Jatur.  Agr.  Research 
iU.  8.],  18  {1919),  No,  5,  pp.  14^154).— This  paper  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  describes  the  microscoiile 
lesions  found  in  nerre  tissues  and  other  affected  parts,  based  upon  material 
from  several  well-developed  chronic  cases  of  dourine  in  horses  from  llontans 
and  Iowa,  in  which  the  disease  had  been  recognised  clinically  and  the  animals 
had  reacted  to  the  complement-fixation  test.  The  tissues  studied  were  brain, 
q;>inal  cord,  spinal  ganglia,  and  peripheral  nerves. 

"The  microscopic  examination  of  the  brain  showed  no  appreciable  changM 
in  the  nerve  cells,  the  supporting  tissue,  or  in  the  blood  vessels.  In  the  cervical, 
anterior,  and  middle  dorsal  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  lesions  could  not  be 
demonstrated  even  with  the  most  sensitive  methods  of  staining;  and  in  the 
posterior  dorsal  portion  the  lesions  were  very  slight,  gradually  increasing  in 
the  lumbar  enlargement  and  becoming  most  marked  in  the  sacral  region. 
Degeneration  in  the  sensory  ganglion  cells  was  present  in  all  stages,  varying 
from  the  beginning  stage  of  chromatolysis  that  could  barely  be  detected  by 
the  Nissel  method  alone  to  advanced  degeneration  and  disintegration  of  plas- 
molysls  that  was  brought  out  by  less  sensitive  methods  The  motor  ganglion 
cells  and  the  cells  in  the  column  of  Olarlc  showed  such  slight  alteration  that 
it  was  difficult  to  trace  chromatolysis  in  them.  The  nerve  ceUs  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  showed  chromatolysis  in  varying  degree&  The  most  marked  changes 
were  found  in  the  sensory  cells  in  the  sacral  region,  where  disintegration  of 
the  chromatophil  granules  was  followed  by  atrophy  and  sclerosis  and  was 
invariably  accompanied  by  peripheral  displacement  of  the  nu<dei.  This  was 
not  observed  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cord. 

*'  The  degeneration  of  the  myelin  in  the  medullated  fibers  was  even  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  degeneration  in  nerve  cells.  The  black  clumps  of  degenerated 
myelin  stained  by  the  osmic  acid  of  the  Marchi  method  were  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  endoneural  and  extraneural  fibers  in  the  gray  substance  in  the 
dorsal  horns  and  the  dorsal  nerve  roots,  as  well  as  of  the  fibers  of  the  columns 
of  Burdach  and  Goll  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cord.  The  changes  were 
limited  to  the  lumbar  and  sacral  region.  ...  In  the  sciatic  nerve  the  degenera- 
tion was  even  more  marked.  We  can  therefbre  assume  that  the  dtatnrbanoes 
are  of  peripheral  rather  than  central  origin.** 

Experimental  studies  on  equine  ptroplasmosis,  HI,  P.  J.  nu  Torr  {Ank, 
Schiffe  u.  Tropen  Hyg,,  tS  {1919),  No,  16,  pp,  359^68,  fig.  i).--In  continuation 
of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  178),  the  author  deals  with  the 
experimental  transmission  of  PiropUuma  cabalH  by  ticks.  While  exp^ments 
with  Ixodes  ricinus  indicate  that  it  does  not  transmit  P.  cabaiH,  they  show 
that  Dermacentor  reticulatus  does  transmit  this  parasite.  The  infected  tl<^  can 
transmit  the  disease  to  susceptible  animals  in  both  the  nymphal  and  adalt 
stages  through  infection  imbibed  in  the  larval  stage. 

A  simplification  of  the  method  of  treating  Joint-ill  with  sarum  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother,  Q.  Fobssell  {Berlin,  Tierdrztl  Wchmschr,,  54  {1918),  No, 
9,  pp.  81,  82). — ^A  simplification  of  the  author's  method  of  treating  Joint-Ill,*  an 
application  of  which  by  Mann  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  879)  has  been  previously  noted, 
is  suggested.  This  consists  in  using  citraled  whole  blood  In  place  of  blood 
serum.  The  blood  from  the  mother  is  drawn  directly  Into  a  vess^  containing 
100  cc  of  a  2  per  cent  sodium  citrate  solution,  which  has  been  thoroughly 

>BerUn.  Tiertna  Wchnscby.,  82  (l»ie).  No.  13,  pp.  laS-lSO,  flg.  t, 
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shttei  In  tbe  reseel  to  insure  wetting  all  of  the  inner  sorface.  If  more  than  a 
liter  of  blood  is  drawn  another  100  cc.  portion  of  the  citrate  solution  should  be 
added  after  the  first  liter  has  been  obtained.  Blood  thus  treated  can  be  injected 
intrarenously  into  the  foaU  care  being  taken  that  it  is  used  at  body  temper- 
atore.  As  a  special  precaution  the  blood  may  be  filtered  through  fbur  layers 
of  gauze  before  injection. 

The  treatment  of  tetanus  In  horses,  Schock  (Berlin.  TierSrxtl  Wohnschr^ 
S4  (1918),  No,  4S,  pp.  4^1-4BS). — Measures  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
tetanus  in  horses  are  discusj^ed.  The  prophylactic  application  of  iodin  to 
wounds  and  vaccination  wltli  tetanus  antitoxin  serum  are  considered  by  the 
author  to  be  the  most  effectiye  measures. 

Fold  plague  in  Argentina,  A.  Andbiku  and  G.  H.  Badano  {Rev.  Zooi^,,  6 
(1919),  No.  It,  pp.  80&-815,  pfo.  f ). — The  authors  report  studies  conducted  which 
demonstrate  the  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  Argentina. 

On  the  Ufe  history  of  Ascaris  Inmbrtcoldes,  TV,  F.  H.  Stewart  {Parasi- 
ioloffPf  11  {1919),  No.  8-4,  pp,  885-887,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  reports  briefly  upon 
experimoits  carried  on  in  continuation  of  those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B.,  39, 
p.  687)  in  which  ripe  eggs  of  A8cari9  MuiUa  were  fed  to  suckling  pigs  and  to 
joong  white  rats.  A  report  on  this  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41, 
p.  285).  A  description  is  given  of  the  anatomy  of  the  larva  of  A  auilla  from  the 
Inteetine  of  the  pig  14  days  after  infection. 

BTTSAL  EHOIHEEBIHa. 

Geology  and  water  resources  of  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  Valleys  In  the 
San  Caries  Indian  Reswvation,  Ariz.,  A.  T.  Schwennsseh  {U.  8,  Qeol.  8ur- 
veif,  Water-Supply  Paper  4S0-A  {1919),  pp.  27,  pU.  4,  fig$.  3B).— This  report  deals 
with  the  geology  and  water  resources  of  an  area  of  4,595  acres  and  of  a  second 
area  of  1,840  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  feasibility  of  drilling  for  an  irrigation  water 
supply.  The  principal  source  of  water  in  the  valley  alluvium  is  believed  to  be 
seepage  from  the  rivers. 

Tlie  waters  from  shallow  wells  in  the  Gila  Valley  are  heavily  mineralized. 
Tber  are  so  high  in  chlorin  that  they  are  of  doubtful  value  for  irrigation,  and 
if  used  continuously  they  would  require  extraordinary  precautions  to  prevent 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  alkali  In  the  soil.  The  shallow  ground  waters 
in  the  San  Carlos  Valley  are  believed  to  be  better  than  those  of  the  Gila 
Valley,  and  comparable  to  the  water  from  the  Gila  River,  which  is  now  sue- 
cenfuily  used  for  irrigation. 

In  the  Gila  Basin,  structure  favorable  to  artesian  conditions  exists  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  valley  between  the  east  boundary  of  the  reservation  and 
San  Carlos,  and  it  is  believed  that  artesian  water  can  be  obtained  in  the  river 
valley  between  these  polntB.  In  the  San  Carlos  Basin,  structure  favorable  to 
artesian  conditions  exists  only  on  the  west  side,  adjacent  to  that  part  of  the 
▼afley  inauded  within  the  proposed  reservoir. 

Surface  water  supply  of  western  Gnlf  of  Mexico  Basins,  1917  (17.  8. 
OeoL  Survey,  Water-Supphf  Paper  4^8  {1919),  pp.  lOB-^-XXYlIl,  pla.  £).— This 
report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Texas,  presents  the  results  of 
measuremoits  of  flow  made  on  streams  in  basins  of  the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico 
dning  the  year  ended  September  80,  1917. 

•nrfiioe  water  snpply  of  Mlssonri  River  Basin,  191<l  ( U.  8.  GeoU  Survey, 
WaUr-Supply  Paper  486  {1919),  pp.  tSS-^-XLIII,  pU.  f ). — ^Thls  report,  prepared 
hi  cooperatlcn  with  the  States  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  presents 
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the  results  of  measarements  of  flow  made  on  streams  in  tlie  Missouri  River 
Basin  daring  the  year  ended  September  80, 1916. 

Organisation,  methods,  and  work  of  the  hydrologic  servloe,  O.  Basai« 
(Jfifi.  Fomento,  Bok  Cuerpo  [ngen.  MinoM  Per4,  No,  &f  (iPiT),  pp.  187,  pit.  W-— 
This  bulletin  describes  the  functions  and  actiTities  of  the  hydrologie  service  of 
Peru,  and  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  on  streams  near 
the  Peruvian  coast  during  the  years  1912, 1918, 1914,  and  1915. 

GomparatlTe  valve  of  bacteriological  and  chemical  analyses  of  drinldBg 
water,  M.  BaxTLi  and  R.  Haxau  (Presse  Med.  iPturUh  1^  U918),  No.  2S,  pp.  tU, 
tit;  abs.  in  Chrnn.  Ab$.,  IS  (1919),  No.  H,  pt.  i,  p.  i508).— In  a  total  of  882  ex- 
aminations it  was  found  that  the  bacteriological  results  were  directiy  contra- 
dictory to  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  in  258  cases,  or  29  per  cent  In 
21  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  chemical  analyses  indicated  that  the  water  was 
bad,  while  the  bacteriological  analyses  indicated  that  it  was  good.  In  8  per 
cent  of  the  cases  the  reverse  was  true.  It  is  concluded  that  chemical  analyses 
should  be  used  to  Judge  the  quality  of  water  in  emergency  cases  only  and  that 
the  bacteriological  analyses  should  be  the  final  basis  of  Judgment 

Irrigation  in  the  United  SUtes,  R.  H.  WHrrsBCK  (Qeogr.  Jour,,  54  {1919), 
No.  4,  pp.  ttl-tSl,  pU.  4f  flff9.  «).— This  is  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  irri- 
gation in  the  United  States,  dealing  especially  with  the  work  of  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

Irrigation  in  India,  Review  for  1917-18  (SinOa:  Pub.  Work$  Dept.  Qovi. 
India,  1919,  pp.  11 -{-9t,  pl».  54).— This  is  a  report  of  the  work  and  eiqiaiditures 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  India,  relating  to  irrigation*  for  the  year 
3917-18. 

Some  factors  affecting  the  efficiency  in  the  use  of  canal  water,  W.  Res- 
■BTS  and  O.  T.  Faxtlkneb  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  Indian  8oi.  Cong.  No.,  1918,  pp. 
81-^). — ^The  losses  of  irrigation  water  in  India  are  discussed  as  being  due  to 
the  nature  of  construction  of  canals,  to  inefllcient  distribution,  and  to  fl^d 
practice. 

Construction  methods  vsed  In  building  the  lowmr  reservoir  dam  of  the 
Balmorhea  project,  V.  L.  Sullivan  {Proo.  Amer.  8oc.  Civ.  Bngin.,  ^  {1918), 
No.  4,  pp.  6S9-548,  flgs.  7). — The  purpose  of  the  author  in  describing  these  woito 
was  "  to  present  economical  and  practical  methods  of  constructing  earth  dams. 
In  numy  cases,  where  the  foundations  are  poor  and  a  long  section  is  to  be  built, 
these  methods  may  suggest  a  solution  whidi  will  enable  the  construction  of  a 
dam  which  otherwise  would  be  impracticable  or  expensive.** 

Earth  pressures,  L.  Httdson  {Tran9.  Amer.  Soe.  Munio.  Impr.,  t4  {1911-18), 
No.  S,  pp.  It&'lSS,  figs,  li).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  earth  pres- 
sures, resulting  in  the  derivation  of  working  formulas  and  data. 

Colby  silt  loam  needs  drainage  {Wi»oonHn  Sia.  BuL  SOt  {1919),  pp.  40,  41, 
figs.  t). — In  experiments  on  the  effect  of  tiling  on  crops  1,  2,  8,  and  4  rods  from 
the  tile,  conducted  at  the  Marshfleld  substation,  the  most  striking  results  were 
obtained  with  potatoes.  An  average  for  three  yean  showed  168  bu.  potatoes 
on  plats  1  rod  from  the  tile,  with  a  gradual  reduction  to  121  bu.  per  acre  on 
plats  4  rods  from  the  tile.  The  yield  of  com  stover  on  the  plat  4  rods  from  tiie 
tile  was  2.790  lbs.,  while  that  on  the  plats  adjoining  the  tile  was  S,4M  lbs. 
Yields  of  alfalfa  and  barley  were  also  better  nearmr  the  tile. 

Effect  of  soil  moisture  on  efflcioicy  of  dynamite  {Wisconsin  8ta.  BmL  90t 
{1919),  p.  55).— Experiments  by  J.  Swen^art  on  the  use  of  explosives  in  land 
clearing  indicate  that  it  costs  about  60  per  cent  more  to  remove  stumps  by  the 
use  of  explosives  during  the  dry  part  of  the  summer  than  it  does  in  late  fiaU 
v^ien  the  soil  is  wet    Comparisons  on  silt  loam  wM,  using  20  per  cent  dynamite. 
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nhtw<d  an  aTonige  co&t  of  55  cte.  per  stump  vnder  dry  coiiditlanfl  as  coDtraated 
with  M  cts.  under  wet  condltioiUk 

Sereatb  M0BbI«1  report  of  the  State  IdghwAj  coBunisrtoner,  F.  F.  Roams 
(Mm.  Bfi.  Stmte  Highway  Cwtmr.  MicK,  7  (1917-18),  pp.  148,  pis.  53,  figs. 
18), — This  report  eoTors  the  work  doae  by  the  Midiigan  Hi^way  Department 
during  the  two  years  ended  June  30, 1918. 

DurlBir  the  period  covered  by  the  r^wrt  1,880  miles  of  State  rewarded  roads 
were  built,  440  milee  of  which  are  on  State  tTunk  lines.  In  all  5^771  miles  of 
State  reward  roads  have  been  completed,  more  than  one-fifth  (1,198  miles) 
of  which  are  on  the  State  trunk  line  system.  These  figures  show  an  increase 
of  more  than  46  per  cent  in  the  total  imiHroved  mileage  during  the  biennium. 
First  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Department  of  Highwaj8» 
W.  B.  ALSZANDfES  {{Bien.}  RpU  Bd.  D4r.  Dept.  Highway  [Nev,^,  1  (1917-18), 
pp,  45,  pL  i,  figs,  if ).— /This  report  presents  tiie  activities  of  the  Nevada  State 
Hii^way  Department  for  the  biennial  period  ended  December  81, 1918. 

Se^eath  IHennial  report  of  the  State  Highway  Department  relative  to 
Ughwajr  improvement,  F.  B.  Bvnunr  (Bien,  Rpi,  State  Highway  Dept. 
[N.  H.h  7  (1917-18),  pp.  214i  pU^  6,  figs.  8).— This  report  presents  the  activities 
of  the  New  HamiMihire  Hi^way  D^wrtment  for  the  years  1917  and  1918. 

Bep4H*t  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Highways,  E.  Duffet  (Rpt,  State 
Comm.  Highways,  N.  7.,  1917,  pp.  692).'-This  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
New  York  State  Highway  (3ommission  for  the  year  1917. 

Fifth  Mennlal  report  of  the  State  Road  Oommission,  I.  R.  Bbownino 
(Bleu.  Bpt.  State  Road  Camm.  Utah,  S  (1917-18),  pp.  200,  figs.  11).— This  re- 
port presents  the  activities  of  the  Utah  State  Highway  Commission  for  the  two 
years  1917  and  191& 

Final  report  of  the  special  committee  o<n  materials  for  road  construction 
aad  on  standards  for  tikeir  test  and  «se,  A.  H.  Blanch asd  (Proc.  Amer.  Soo. 
Oim.  Bngin.,  48  (1917),  No.  10,  pp.  £dr7-«^8).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the 
coodusions  of  the  committee. 

Wear  resisting  pavem«Ats,  J.  B.  FtBtanv  (Rev.  Chim.  Indus.,  27  (1918), 
»o.  S22,  p.  210;  «d«.  in  Chem.  Abs.,  18  (1919),  No.  17,  p.  «ll7).-^ests  are  re- 
ported of  a  new  material  as  aggregate  in  pavements  called  Arpax  ruby.  This 
is  a  silicate  of  iron  cmitaining  a  little  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  and  manganese. 
It  is  mixed  with  cement  or  asphalt  and  applied  as  a  wearing  coat  A  block  of 
asphalt  and  gravel  at  65*  F.  was  penetrated  14  mm.  by  a  rod  20  mm.  in  diam- 
eter by  20  cm.  long  under  a  load  of  6  kg.,  while  a  mixture  of  asphalt  and 
Arpax  ruby  with  the  same  rod  and  a  load  of  26  kg.  showed  a  praetration  of 
eo)y  1.1  mm.  In  an  abrasion  test  cement  and  Arpax  ruby  showed  a  wear  of 
18  for  4,000  revolutions,  while  asphalt  and  Arpax  ruby  showed  a  wear  of  0.9 
am.  for  1,000  revolutions.  Comparative  wearing  tests  with  other  materials 
Aowed  the  asphalt  and  Arpax  ruby  to  be  the  most  resistant  The  method  of 
use  is  described. 

Owicrete  pavements,  M.  A.  Sikwaat  (Trans,  Amer.  Soc.  Munic.  Impr.,  24 
(1917-18),  No.  8,  pp.  114-lt8,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  review  of  experimental  wort: 
luidertaken  to  ascertain  the  respective  merits  of  different  classes  of  concrete 
•nd  different  methods  of  constructloa  The  details  of  the  composition  and 
construction  of  seven  sections  of  experimental  concrete  road,  each  approxi- 
iBstely  700  ft  in  length,  are  given.  A  traffic  census  was  taken  at  various 
points  from  September  5  to  September  11,  1915,  inclusive,  when  the  pavement 
Wis  about  one  year  old.  It  was  found  that  for  12  hours  each  day,  from  7 
I.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  an  average  of  1,809  vehicles  passed  a  given  point. 
106120*— 20 7 
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The  mixture  which  seems  to  have  glTen  the  most  sstlsftictoiT  result  con- 
sists of  one  part  cement,  one  and  one-half  of  sand,  and  three  of  14il  trap 
rock.  Oertain  sections  abM>,  which  were  reinflirced,  haire  siiown  op  to  great 
advantage  compared  to  those  which  contained  no  reiiiforcing  mat»4al,  the 
latter  in  some  cases  heing  hadly  cradsed  owing  to  the  nastahle  hase  and  ag" 
gravated  surface  water  conditions. 

While  it  is  not  thought  that  reinforcing  will  entir^  eliminate  cracking,  for- 
ther  experiments  showed  that  it  is  clearly  an  advisable  proeednre.  Experiments 
with  Joints  showed  that  the  meet  satisfactory  fdnn  consists  of  the  introdiMN 
tion  of  a  i-in.  strip  of  mannfactored  filler,  so  placed  as  to  permit  of  a  small 
projection  above  the  surface  to  allow  for  protection  of  the  edges. 

Chemistry  of  eoncrete,  A.  Biaokb  {Omiad,  Bngin^  S5  (1918),  No.  id,  pp. 
tSl-tSS;  also  in  Bngin.  and  Contract.,  6$  (1918),  No.  H,  pp.  50S-^S05).—Wotk  hf 
the  Montana  and  Wyoming  Bxperiment  Stations  and  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of 
Standards  bearing  on  the  subject  are  reviewed  and  summarised,  and  experiaients 
conducted  at  Winnipeg,  Canada,  are  reported  on  the  effect  of  the  various  al- 
kali solutions  on  concrete  made  of  local  sands  and  on  the  sands  themselveB. 

Bxtractlon  of  a  sand  containing  8.71  per  cent  calcium  with  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  a  solutk>n  containing  5  per  cent  cakium 
sulphate  and  10  per  cent  sodium  chlorid  showed  that  to  some  extent  thsae 
solutions  had  a  solvent  effect  upon  the  lime  in  the  sand. 

Further  tests  in  which  briquettes  made  of  1 : 8  cement  .and  crushed  line- 
stone  were  placed  in  5  per  cent  magnesium  sulphate  solution,  10  per  cent  sodium 
sulphate  solution,  a  solution  containing  5  per  cent  calcium  sulphate  and  5 
per  cent  sodium  chlorid,  and  a  solution  made  from  white  soil  deposit  containing 
about  62,6  per  cent  calcium  sulphate  and  87.5  p^  cent  magneslmn  sulphate 
showed  that  the  briquettes  deteriorated  rapidly  by  softmiag  of  the  edges  and 
reduction  in  tensile  strength.   The  solutions  also  became  torbid. 

In  further  tests  four  sands  diffwing  in  grading  and  diemlcal  omipositioa 
were  made  into  1:2  and  1:8  cement  briquettes.  These,  with  neat  cement 
briquettes  were  placed  in  distilled  water,  tap  wat^,  aad  10  per  cent  magneslam 
sulphate  and  sodium  sulphnte  solutions.  Half  the  briquettes  were  steamed 
at  150*  F.  before  inunershm.  **  In  general  1 : 2  mortars  withstood  the  action 
of  the  sulphates  better  than  the  1:8  mortars  and  tte  onsteamed  briquettes 
better  than  the  steamed*** 

Density  tests  showed  tbBt  **  in  general  for  a  given  cement  content  the  mortar 
with  the  lowest  density  distintegrated  first 

**  In  the  case  of  standard  Ottawa  sand  1 : 8  mortar  there  is  insoflldent  cement 
paste  present  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sandL  These  Inriqiiettes  dialntegratsd 
very  badly.  The  neat  cement  Q)ecimens  w^re  pzaetlcaUy  unacted  i4K>a  One 
of  the  mortars  on  removal  from  the  sulphate  solutions  showed  a  strength 
after  8|  months  of  000  lbs.,  whereas  the  strength  of  same  mortar  in  distilled 
water  for  same  time  was  800  Iba*' 

It  is  tentatively  concluded  that  the  action  of  the  sulphate  on  cement  noM)rtar 
is  proportional  to  the  porosity  of  the  mortar.  It  is  thoui^t  Uiat  furth^  in- 
vestigation is  necessary  before  dravring  final  con<dusiona 

Some  tests  of  Douglas  llr  after  long  use,  A.  C  Alvabbs  (UiUo.  CA  Pate. 
Bngin.,  $  {1918),  No^  8,  pp.  57-118,  pit.  16,  fig.  D.-^TbiB  is  a  repcnrt  of  a  series 
of  about  1,200  tests  made  on  Douglas  fir  to  determine  Its  strength,  elastic 
properties,  and  moisture  content  after  86  years'  use  hi  a  typical  frame  build- 
ing. The  strength  tests  included  beam,  compression,  longitudinal  shearing,  and 
impact  flexure  tests. 

It  was  found  that  as  housed  within  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  ordinary  type 
of  timber  frame  building,  a  good  grade  of  Douglaa  flr  after  long  use  does  not 
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deety  but  renudos  somid  and  leaches  a  motstore  content  which  correspondi  to  a 
tlwroiighly  aiiHwasonod  conditton.  The  static  strength  of  Donglas  fir  heait- 
wood  fiber  without  deflects,  as  determined  by  the  tests  In  compression  paimllsl 
to  grain  and  In  kmgttiidlnal  shear  on  small  specimens,  does  not  deteriorate 
tfter  long  nse,  bnt  Is  eqnal  to  that  of  freshly  cot  Donglas  fir  heartwood  fiber 
dried  to  the  same  molstnre  content,  and  Is  considerably  greater  than  ttiat  of  the 
latter  in  tlie  condition  known  on  the  market  as  air-seasoned. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  for  compression  parallel  to  grain  of  Douglas  fir 
wood  fiber  after  l<mg  use  is  about  twice  that  of  air-seasoned,  freshly  cut  Douglas 
fir,  but  fdr  large  beams  with  ordinary  defects  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 
long-used  timber  Is  (mly  slightly  the  greater.  The  static  strength  of  Douglas 
flr  beams  In  structural  sizes  with  ordinary  defects  does  not  deteriorate  after 
long  use,  but  equals  that  of  similar  beams  of  freshly  cut,  air-seasoned  Douglas 
fir.   Age  does  not  seem  to  Intensify  the  weakness  due  to  defects. 

When  tested  under  Impact  loading  In  beams  of  clear  material  free  from  de- 
fects, Douglas  flr  after  long  use  is  only  about  86  per  cent  as  strong  at  the  elastic 
limit  as  freshly  cut  Douglas  flr  of  the  same  moisture  content,  but  is  95  per  cent 
as  ttnmg  as  freshly  cut  Douglas  flr  containing  20  per  cent  of  moisture,  a  con- 
dition which  approximates  *' air-seasoned "  on  the  market  Long  use  renders 
Douglas  flr  wood  flber  slightly  less  resistant  to  suddenly  applied  loading.  The 
loDgitodlnal  shearing  strength  of  Douglas  flr  after  long  use  averaged  as  folr 
lows:  1,520  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  shearing  areas  of  about  6  sq.  In.  in  clear 
material;  960  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  shearing  areas  larger  than  40  sq.  In. 
in  rectangular  blocks  containing  defects,  principally  knots;  and  290  lbs.  per 
square  Inch  In  large  beams  whlc3i  contained  knots  and  checks.  Therefore, 
working  strcssos  for  longitudinal  sh^ur  must  be  based  on  the  results  of  tests 
of  qwdm^is  similar  In  character  to  the  details  of  the  timber  structure  to  be 
designed. 

Strength  and  oilier  properties  of  wire  rope,  J.  H.  Qbivfith  and  J.  O. 
Ba&oe  {U.  8.  Dept.  Oom^  Bur.  Btandardt  TeohnoL  Paper  Itl  {1919),  pp.  80, 
pk,  f,  fiffs,  11). — This  paper  presents  the  results  of  tests  of  275  wire  ropes  of 
American  manufacture,  which  ranged  In  diameter  from  i  In.  to  1|  in.  and  a 
few  being  <tf  larger  diameters  up  to  8^  in.  Over  half  the  specimens  were 
plow  and  cmeible-cast  steel  hoisting  rope  of  6  and  8  strands  of  19  wires  each. 
The  ronainder  were  guy  and  tiller  ropes  of  6  strands  of  7  wires  and  6  strands 
of  42  wires  eadL 

The  linear  dimensions  of  the  wires,  strands,  and  rope  ccnes  were  found  from 
measurements  to  be  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  cables.  The  diameters 
of  strands  and  rope  cores  were  g^ierally  <Hie-third  the  diameters  of  the  cable, 
the  onres  of  the  8  by  19  plow-steel  rope  being  sUi^y  larger.  The  mean  pitch 
or  Isy  of  a  strand  was  i^pprozlmately  7|  times  the  diameter  of  the  cable.  The 
mean  lay  of  the  wires  was  approximate  2f  times  the  diameter  of  the  cable. 
The  mean  diameters  of  the  wires  are  given  appitiximately  by  the  following 
equttton: 

Ih  this,  d^^dlameter  of  wires ;  D=diameter  of  cable ;  N»number  of  wires  In 
outer  ring  of  strand;  and  K=1.0  for  hoisting  and  guy  rope,  0.8  for  flexible 
hoisting  rope,  and  0.88  fOr  tiller  rope. 

The  mean  aggregate  sectional  area  of  the  wires  in  a  cable  in  terms  of  its 
diameter  Is  given  approximately  by  the  fbllowlng  formula : 

A=«OD^ 
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In  thii,  0«-0.41  for  6  b7  19  plow-stort  rope,  OM  for  6  bj  19  crwMe  castflied 
rope,  0^  tor  6  by  7  guy  rope,  (X86  for  8  by  19  i^owwrteil  rope,  and  026  far  % 
by  42  Iron  tiller  rope. 

Tbe  sectional  area  of  Ite  steel  in  a  cable  tn  terns  of  the  mean  area  of  Iti 
wires  is  giTeo  by  the  foUowing  formnla: 

A=Siafi(ii-l)+ll<i. 

In  this,  A«=area  of  steel;  S'^nnmber  of  strands;  n=nnmber  of  concentric 
rings ;  and  a=mean  area  of  a  wira 

It  was  found  when  the  observed  maximum  loads  were  platted  as  fanctions 
of  the  diameters  of  the  cables  of  each  class  that  the  lower  bonndary  of  the 
field  comprising  these  observations  could  be  expressed  within  fairly  dose 
limits  by  the  following  formula: 

Load=0  75,000  D*. 

In  this,  D=diaraeter  of  cable,  and 

=0.9  to  1.10;  mean  about  1.00— plow  steel  6  by  19  cables. 

/plow  steel  8  by  19  cables. 


=  .8  to  1.00;  mean  about    .85— 
=  ^  to    ;45;  mean  about    .85—- 


crucible-cast  steel  6  by  19  cables, 
tiller  rope  6  by  42  cables, 
guy  rope  6  by  7  cables. 


The  spedflcations  and  the  standard  strengths  of  the  manuffeictiirers  wefe 
found  in  gen^*al  to  agree  quite  closely  wit^  the  loads  defined  by  these  low«r 
boundaries.  The  arithmetical  means  of  the  observed  maximum  loads  from 
the  tests  were  usually  about  5  to  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  minimum 
values  recorded,  depending  upon  the  particular  grade  of  steel  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  fipecifieations.  The  mean  values 
of  the  observed  maximum  stresses  found  for  the  different  classes  of  cables, 
when  platted  in  curves,  showed  a  g^ieral  correspondence  with  similar  curves 
platted  from  stresses  figured  from  the  maximum  loads  given  by  the  lEqieciflcatioDs 
and  the  standard  strengths  of  the  manufacturers.  The  smooth  curves  foUowing 
ttie  general  trend  of  the  platted  observatioDs  were  of  the  type  found  in  tests 
of  wires  of  difTerent  diameters.  The  rtiativ^  high  maximum  stresses  found 
for  small  cables  were  attributed  to  the  greater  strengths  of  the  wires  as  a 
result  of  wire  drawing.  The  observed  unit  elongations  under  cumulative 
stresses  showed  some  irregularities  for  different  cables  at  the  same  class  and 
diameter.  The  elongations  were  nearly  proportional  to  the  stiessos  in  a  par- 
ticular cable.  The  calculated  moduli  of  the  cables  varied  from  8  by  10*  to  9  by 
10*  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  cable  section.  While  this  is  increased  by  service, 
it  is  believed  the  limit  of  12,000,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  used  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  bending  stresses  is  ample. 

The  tensile  strengths  of  wires  in  a  strand  were  quite  uniform.  The  maxi- 
mum elongations  were  relatively  high,  considering  the  strength  of  the  wires. 
The  strengths  of  wires  in  cables  of  the  same  class  and  diameter  were  quite  uni- 
form when  the  steel  was  of  the  same  grade.  The  fiber  used  for  rq[>e  cores  in 
the  hoisting  cable  of  11  and  1)  in.  diameter  was  estimated  to  be  manila,  jute, 
or  Istle.  In  some  cases  mauritlus  had  been  mixed  with  the  istle.  Manila  fiber 
Is  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  for  power  transmission  and  hoisting  cables, 
on  account  of  its  greater  strength  and  ability  to  resLst  alternate  bending. 
"  The  efficiency  of  a  cable  in  developing  the  strength  of  the  wires  dq;»ends  theo- 
retically upon  the  construction  and  lays  of  the  strands  and  wires.  The  ef- 
fective component  along  the  cable  axis  was  found  to  be  about  89  p^  cait  of 
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tbe  woriciBg  Btreoi  in  tlie  wires  for  6  by  19  i^w-steti  cables.  Tbe  Die«o  eom- 
ponent  developed  at  rupture  was  found  to  be  aboat  8  per  cent  lees  than  the 
theoretical  Talne  computed  on  the  basis  of  an  elastic  bdbayior  of  the  materiaL** 

The  CeBterrllle  tractor  denoMHistration  aad  test,  H.  H.  Musselicah  iMi4M- 
9an  SUk.  Qwtrt,  BuL,  t  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  86,  87).-/re8ts  of  11  different  tractors 
on  sand  to  sand  loam  soil  with  stobble  and  Tery  light  sod  surface  are  r^>orted. 
In  all  cases  except  one,  14-in.  plows  with  either  two  or  three  bottoms  were 
used. 

It  was  found  that  the  ay^age  cost  of  plowing  at  a  depth  of  8  in.  was  ap- 
proximately 66  cts.  per  acre  for  fu^  An  average  of  more  than  three-fburths 
of  an  acre  was  plowed  per  hour.  The  rated  horsepower  of  tbe  tractors  yaried 
from  8-16  to  12-26.  Belt  tests  showed  in  a  general  way  that  these  tractors 
will  assert  their  rated  horsepower  when  new  and  in  good  adjustment,  but  that 
there  is  not  so  great  a  margin  of  power  above  the  rated  figures  as  is  sometimes 
Indicated  by  the  tractor  at  work. 

Official  tractor  tests  made  la  Ohio  (Farm  Machinery,  No,  USt^S  {1919), 
pp.  11, 12,  figB.  iB).— This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  four  different  plow- 
ing tests  of  28  tractors  of  24  makes,  conducted  in  Ohio  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Including  dynamometer  tests.  The  plowing  was  8.6 
in.  deep  on  dry,  sandy  loam  containing  hidden  rocks;  heavy,  dry  loam  con- 
taining hidden  rocks;  wet,  sandy  loam  with  hard,  dry  subsoil;  and  hard,  dry, 
day  loam  with  heavy  subsoil.  The  speed  of  plowing  varied  from  1.26  to  8.08 
miles  per  hour.  The  greatest  d^th  of  plowing,  10.26  la,  was  done  at  a  speed 
of  108  miles  per  hour  with  a  drawbar  pull  of  8.220  lbs.  by  a  80-horsepower,  2- 
eyUnder  tractor,  weighing  6400  lbs.  and  pulling  three  14-in.  plow  bottoms. 

AgrlcnltBral  tractor  trials  Ib  France  (Impl.  an4  Mack.  Bev.,  45  (1919),  No. 
St9,  n^.  71-77,  flfft.  iiB).--This  is  a  brief  leport  of  recent  tractor  trials  at  Saint* 
Germain,  France,  in  which  the  work  of  the  different  machines  is  described. 

Motor  tractor  trials  {Jowr.  Dept.  Apr.  Victoria  16  (1918),  No.  if,  pp.  7f7- 
784).— Data  <»i  ^^^  plowing,  dynamometer,  and  fuel  consumption  tests  and 
normal  and  maximum  load  tests  in  the  laboratory  for  eight  <Hfferent  tractors 
are  reported. 

The  lowest  fuel  consun^tion  per  acre  plowed  was  obtained  with  a  tractor 
weighing  8,621  lbs.  with  horizontal,  single<!ylinder,  2-8troke  cyde  engine,  rated 
at  14  brake  horsepower,  plowing  4.6  in.  deep  with  a  disk  plow.  The  greatest 
fad  consumption  per  acre  plowed  was  with  a  tractor  with  vertical,  2-cyllnder, 
4-8tr<te  cycle  engine  of  24  rated  brake  horsepower,  plowing  4.6  in.  deep  with  a 
nddboard  i^ow.  Pynamometer  tests  showed  that  these  two  tractors  gave  the 
bli^iest  and  lowest  average  and  maximum  drawbar  puUs  In  pounds,  respectively. 

Winners  In  ehals  drtre  contest  {Farm  Mackmery,  No.  H6JhS5  (1919),  p. 
14).— In^ortant  points  brought  out  by  a  chain  drive  tractor  performance  con- 
test were  that  tractors  equipped  with  chain  drive  are  being  used  with  highly 
mtlsfactoTy  results  and  with  remaricable  constancy  in  operation.  Repairs  to 
chains  msre  rare ;  where  necessary  they  were  usually  due  to  natural  wear,  and 
ta  cases  of  breakdowns  permanent  r^^iairs  were  made  quickly  and  dieap^. 

The  eoBsesratlon  of  ni€»tor  fuel  as  affected  by  Hibricatiiig  oil,  S.  F.  Lkr ts 
(V.  6.  B.  A.  BuL,  S  (1916),  No.  11,  pp.  2(M!7).--The  authiHr  defines  and  dis- 
CBsns  those  qualities  of  lirilHrlcating  oil  which  directly  affect  economy  in  fuel 
eoBsomptioo  in  internal  ccmibustion  engines. 

It  Is  diown  that  viscosity  plays  the  mpst  important  part,  but  that  the  man- 
a«  by  which  the  oil  obtains  its  viscosity  must  be  considered.  "  A  general  rule, 
mtb  to  follow,  is  that  an  oil  which  has  the  proper  body  and  which  can  be  re- 
dktilM  with  little  change  in  physical  diaraeteristlQi  will  give  best  results  in 
•n  internal  combustion  motor.** 
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Aetmmk  aitiuitioii  of  maehaBlcal  eoltlTatloii  {D$r.  049L  Afr^  0am.,  M  Ookn, 
[Tmito]  BuL,  Ml  {1917),  yo.  91,  pp.  $9-130). ^--^Mm  iM  an  eztensi^  review  of 
the  mechanical  cultivation  aitnatloti,  in  which  numeitms  tractor  plowing  tests 
are  sommarlaed  and  the  condltlom  nndertytog  the  eelection  el  mediaiiical 
coltiyatlng  apparatus  for  Tunisian  conditions  are  discussed  In  some  detail 

The  hydnudlc  ram,  W.  S.  H.  Clbohobnb  {So,  African  Jovr.  IndMS.,  2  {1919), 
N0.  t,  pp.  196-149,  flg9,  tf).— This  article  deals  with  the  design,  operation,  and 
installation  of  hydraulic  rams. 

Silos,  A.  FoRTANA  {Rev.  A^r.,  Com.,  y  Trab.  iCnba\,  1  {1918),  No.  S,  pp.  Iff- 
H7f  /f^t*  6). — InformatloD  on  the  planning  and  construction  of  silos  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Ouban  conditions  is  glYoi. 

Silo  for  ensilage  or  grain,  J.  Wilsoh  {Jour,  Dopt,  Affr,  Vioioria,  16  {1918), 
Vo.  4f  PP'  998-935,  fiffM,  6).^Plan8  and  specifications  are  given  for  a  100-ton, 
all-wood,  stave  silo. 

Gonstruction  and  lire  protection  of  cotton  warehouses,  J.  M.  WoaKiCAii 
{U.  8.  Dept,  Affr.  Bvl.  801  {1919),  pp.  79,  pU.  43,  ftffB.  5).— This  bulletin  deals  in 
some  detail  with  matters  relating  to  the  construction  and  fire  protection  of 
cotton  warehouses,  giving  definite  suggestions  based  on  what  are  considered 
desirable  principles  and  practice.  Tlie  recommendations  as  to  construction 
correspond  -with  the  building  code  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  The  important  points  taken  up  are  fire-resistive  constroc- 
tlmi,  slow-burning  and  semislow-bumlng  construction,  frame  and  Iron-eiad 
construction,  auxiliary  structures,  and  fire-protective  equipment 

Oonsiderable  information  on  ejection  of  warehouse  design  and  precautions 
against  fire  are  given  and  ftn  appendix  of  seven  standard  warehouse  plans  is 
included.  It  is  stated  that  the  site  for  the  plant  should  be  considered  witb 
reference  to  transportation  facilities,  area  ayallable,  topography,  soil,  and 
water  supply,  and  that  no  warehouse  should,  as  a  rule,  be  built  unless  it  can 
be  provided  with  a  sufikient  water  supply  for  reasonable  fire  service.  The 
design  of  war^oose  buildings  should  be  sheeted  vTlth  a  yiew  to  ^e  cost  of 
consCmction,  maintenance,  and  operation  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  resulting  fire 
hasard  and  insurance  rates  on  the  other. 

How  to  make  a  hog  crate  (17.  B.  Dopi.  Affr.,  Dept.  04ro,  46  (1919),  pp.  S; 
Il0,  i).— A  hog  crate  for  shipping  hogs  is  brl^y  described  and  Ulustrated. 

BUKAL  Eooiroiacs. 

International  yearbook  of  agrtcaltiiral  legislation  {Inet.  Iniematl  Affr, 
IBomeh  Ann.  Iniematl.  lAff.  Affr.,  8  (1918),  pp.  LV/J+iiPS).— In  this  is  pub- 
lished the  text  of  the  more  Important  legislation  of  1018  and  titles  of  the  otto' 
laws  and  decrees,  continuing  the  information  previously  noted  (B.  8.  R.,  40, 
p.  890). 

American  Association  for  Agricnltaral  Legislation,  R.  T.  Blt  {Jour.  Perm 
JBoon.,  1  {1919),  No,  3,  pp,  109-114) -—TbiM  P&P^  briefly  presents  the  function 
^  this  body  as  being  the  gathering  together  and  rendering  available  for  q[)ecific 
and  definite  purposes  knowledge  VFhich  has  already  been  gained,  but  wfaldi 
is  general  and  scattered,  and  its  field  for  investigation  as  including  questions 
of  legislation  on  food  production,  consumption,  and  price,  and  problems  of 
land  settlement,  credit  reforms,  marketing  organisations,  rural  life,  and  others. 

[IiawB  relating  to  the  l>epartment  of  Agricoltore  In  Nebraska]  (Nebr, 
Dept.  Affr.  BuL  1  {1919),  pp,  y//+95).— The  text  of  laws  setting  forth  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Agriculture  In  respect  to 
crops,  live  stodc,  and  mnmierolal  pr^^aratloii  and  distribution  of  fbods  is 
given 
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{MM.  BeooHBtr,  iOi.  BrU.h  Reanutr.  Proh.  No,  tO  {1919), 
pp.  itf).~Tbe  imrpoee  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  indicate  the  poeitioo  of  agricoltare 
in  Great  Bfitain,  conslderiiig  briefly  the  area  and  character  of  cnltiTated  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  agrlcnltoral  holdings,  and  the  agricnl- 
toral  popvilation. 

It  outlines  also  the  Ooyemment  policy  regarding  land  settlement  by  agricnl- 
tual  laborers  and  town  workers,  the  establishment  of  State  funds,  the  pro- 
viding o€  small  hokUngs,  and  the  training  of  ex-service  men ;  as  well  as  the 
fiuitttles  for  carrying  out  a  proposed  program  including  the  dissemination  of 
information,  short-term  credit,  the  supply  of  agricultural  madiinery,  the  pro- 
motion of  supplementary  rural  occupations,  the  reconstruction  of  rural  life, 
nd  a  system  of  rural  transport. 

The  hokl  ^estloB  solved!  H.  A.  Dat  {London:  Methnen  d  Co,,  Ltd,,  {1919}, 
yp.  X+M). — ^Arguments  f6r  land  nationalisation  for  England  are  presented 
here,  the  discussion  covering  the  impotence  of  party  politics,  how  to  solve  the 
problem,  how  the  land  is  to  be  obtained,  land  finance,  land  and  market  organi- 
zation, the  place  of  the  allotment  in  the  land  question,  unfit  and  fit  men  for  the 
land,  the  churches  and  the  land,  cooperation,  rural  housing,  and  rural  in- 
dustries. 

BneooraitiBg  repopnlatloii  and  combating  the  high  cost  of  living,  A. 
Kiuo  {Pour,  ta  Repopulaiion  ei  contre  la  Vie  Ohh-e,  Paris:  Berger-Levrault, 
1$18,  pp,  XII +304). — ^This  is  a  discussion  of  individual  and  governmental  re- 
ipoosibility  for  raising  the  birth  rate  of  France,  repopulating  rural  districts, 
tad  encouraging  agriculture  by  means  of  higher  education,  use  of  power  for 
cultivation  of  die  land,  and  the  alliance  of  financial  and  industrial  Interests 
with  agricidtuies. 

[Pirojecis  of  the  department  of  agrtcnltiiral  economios  of  the  Wisconsin 
Bipeiiment  Station]  {WUoontin  8ta,  BUI,  SOt  {1919),  pp,  S6-^,  Hg.  i). --These 
pages  report  briefly  the  results  of  studies  of  fkrm  labor  conditions,  of  farmers' 
labor  income  surveys,  and  of  milk  marketing  studies. 

FteBiers*  vnion  and  federation  advocate  and  guide,  W.  H.  Kksb  {Topeka, 
Kami.:  Crane  d  Co,,  1919,  pp.  172). — ^This  book  advocates  a  minimum  price  sys- 
tem fOr  an  farm  products,  especially  wheat,  cotton,  com,  cattle,  and  hogs,  to 
be  based  on  sldlled  union  wages  and  overhead  expenses,  and  enforced  by  cmi- 
ooted  nondelivery,  if  necessary. 

Planners*  cooperation  In  Minnesota,  J.  D.  Black  and  F.  Robotka  {Minne- 
ae«s  8ta.  BmL  184  {1919),  pp,  6-6t,  ftffM,  5).— The  plan  and  content  of  this  bulle- 
tin indudes  a  Ust  of  some  of  the  essentials  of  successful  cooperation,  and 
tables  showing  the  increase,  comparisons  between  the  amount  of  business  car- 
ried on,  disposition  of  surplus,  and  dividends  paid  on  capital  stock  for  several 
forms  of  cooperation.  Three  of  the  more  important  essentials  to  successful 
cooperation  are  found  to  be  a  sound  economic  need  for  a  cooperative  company, 
eneogh  business,  and  a  co<9Brative  qrtrit  It  notes  also  the  prospects  for  co- 
operative ftmners*  markets  in  Minnesota,  and  the  text  of  the  laws  of  Minnesota 
tfllieting  coopwation  is  also  given. 

It  is  indicated  that  most  of  the  gain  of  960  in  the  number  of  co<^perative 
organisations  of  all  kinds  is  a  real  gain.  The  important  gains  are  those  for 
live  stock  shifting  associations,  levators,  and  creameries.  The  increase  in 
wierrtla  neons  organisatiens  is  largely  because  100  buying  dubs  and  75  horse- 
breeding  associations  are  included,  many  oft  which  were  probably  in  existence 
hi  1018  but  not  counted.  The  real  gain  for  the  four  years  is  therefore  about 
468^  or  800  if  famnmra*  telephone  companies  are  included.    The  increase  in 
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annual  Tolnme  of  ImsineM  from  V»fim/m  to  91181110^000  lo  aald  to  bo  dne  b 
largo  part  to  tho  riao  In  prioe& 

Minnesota  leads  all  other  States  in  the  nvpdbar  of  cooperative  oooqianieB^  re- 
porting 2.950  in  1918.  and  it  is  predicted  that  this  lead  wiU  be  retained. 

Gorman  agricoltnral  cooperatlTO  sodotles  dvring  the  wart  JoHAHNBfln 
(Better  BuHneMs,  6  (1919),  No.  1,  99-  <^5-7f ).— This  is  a  trantfation  of  a  p(H> 
tion  of  an  article  by  the  author,  pnhlished  in  1918,  on  the  ahns  of  German  agrir 
culture  after  the  war.  Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  yidssitudeB,  partidpatiOQ 
in  war  loans,  and  other  activities  of  seyeral  types  of  agricultural  coopsratiff 
societies  in  Germany. 

Modem  grain  oxciiances,  J.  G.  MoHuoH  (Coop.  Mena§wr  and  Firwket,  P 
(19t0),  No.  5,  pp,  SS^e,  flQM,  78).— In  these  pagea  are  published  a  s^es  of  iUos- 
trated  artides,  with  reference  to  (1)  the  nature  and  functions  of  a  grain  ex- 
change; (2)  the  flour  mills  oi  Minneapolis;  (8)  the  Unseed  oil  industry;  (4) 
the  Minneapolis  terminal  elevator  operators;  (6)  the  grain  oomailaBlOD  mer- 
chant; (6)  future  trading,  hedging,  and  speculation  in  grain  exchanges;  and 
(7)  the  Minnesota  State  inspection,  weighing,  and  asmpltng  departments. 

A  system  of  bookkeeping  for  grain  eloTators,  B.  B.  Mmon,  F.  Robotka 
and  A.  V.  Swabthout  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agt.  BuL  811  (1919),  pp.  55,  Ho.  i).— OSiis  is 
a  reyision  of  Bulletin  802  previously  noted  (B.  S.  IL,  85,  p.  296),  incorporating 
futures  suggested  by  the  practical  operation  of  the  earlier  system  during 
three  and  one-half  years. 

Farmers*  Market  BnUetin  (North  Carolim  8t<L,  Femnere  Mmrket  BuL,  $ 
(1919),  No.  SO,  M>.  lie). --The  curr^t  list  of  products  which  farmers  have  for 
sale  is  published,  together  with  a  brief  note  by  W.  R.  Gamp  regarding  the  sale 
of  farm  products  through  warehouses  of  the  State  warehouse  system. 

[Agrlcvltural  c<MiditloBS  on  tlie  BeUe  Fonrche  rectomattoa  i^^Jeci  in 
1918],  B.  AUNS  (17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept,  Cito.  60  (1919),  pp.  5-^,  fig.  i).— Data 
are  presented  according  to  the  i^an  previously  noted  (JL  S.  R.,  40,  p.  891). 

Alfalfa  was  the  principal  crop  and  has  shown  an  increase  in  acreage,  tiie 
total  area  planted  in  1918  being  20,467  acres,  or  89  p»  cent  of  the  actual  irri- 
gable land.  Barley,  com,  and  oats  showed  slight  decreases,  while  the  acresge 
in  wheat  in  1918  was  very  nearly  double  the  1917  crop.  Average  yi^ds  per  acve 
have  remained  low.  Farm  values  of  all  crops  in  1917  and  1918  w«re  practicilly 
doubled. 

The  principal  live-stock  industries  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  1918,  ncapt 
dairy  cattle.  The  total  number  of  carloads  of  live  stock  shipped  from  the  four 
project  towns  in  1918  was  1,406;  487  carloads  less  than  in  1917.  During  the 
same  period  240  cars  were  received,  showing  an  increase  of  87  caiioada. 

Agriculture  in  Alsace  liOrraiBO,  H.  and  J.  Hima  (B^pan^ion  Boon.,  $ 
(1919),  No.  7,  pp.  £7-^).— This  is  a  review  of  important  crops  grown,  with 
details  of  Titicnlture  and  the  competition  which  threatens  to  dOTelop  bsintsn 
the  industry  in  this  region  and  in  southern  Franca,  the  numbers  of  live  sto^ 
extent  of  forests,  and  the  value  to  Froich  agriculture  of  the  potash  mines. 

Agriculture  ia  Oyrenalca,  G.  Moim  (ItaUa  Apr.  M  (1919)f  N^  U,  pp.  «Kf- 
SSS,  fig*.  5).^An  account  is  given  of  the  dimato  and  general  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  this  Italian  territory  in  north^n  Africa,  and  of  researdi  under  nll- 
itary  auspices  regarding  the  influence  of  depth  of  soil,  water,  and  of  the  time 
of  sowing  upon  the  OMip,  and  the  potential  productivity  of  the  soil  to  sbow 
the  possibilities  of  this  region  as  a  source  of  grain  supply  foir  Italy. 

[Agricoltaral  statistics  of  Vgypt]  (Aiif».  BtaHe.  Bpppte,  10  (1918),  pp.  !•- 
109,  ph  i).r— These  pages  continue  for  1918  Infonnation  noted  for  earlior  yeans 
(B.  S.  IL,  88,  p.  890). 
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B«foK  <^  coloBlsatlam,  agrtcnltiire,  and  the  llTe-stock  Indiutrj  of  Jap- 
aaese  HalrhaHn  and  of  the  Dntch  East  Indies*  M.  MtiXB  {Einige$  uber 
KokmiiotUm,  Ack^rbau  und  YiehxueM  au/  J&9atU90hrS<ichaUn  wid  Nieder- 
HMdUek-ItMen.  Leipgig:  Reiehmbach'sche  Verlagtbuohhandl^  1X918],  pp.  17, 
fi§,  i).— In  this,  one  of  the  aeries  of  publicationa  of  the  Ecooomic  Society  of 
Sazonj,  the  asUior  deecribea  the  natural  resonicee  and  climate  of  the  Island 
of  Snkhslin  and  the  attempts  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  encourage  perma- 
nent coi<mlzatloa  and  the  development  of  agriculture  there.  With  this,  which 
lie  considers  a  futile  effort  cm  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  he  contrasts  the  sue- 
cen  of  Holland  in  colonising  Java  and  Madura. 

Index  nnmbers  of  Indian  prices,  1861-1918,  Q.  F.  Shibras  {Dept.  8taii$^ 
InHa,  Indem  No:  IndUm  Prioei,  ISei-iSlS,  pp.  lIV]+t4,  pis.  5).— This  volume 
contains  genead  and  summary  tables  showing  index  numbers  of  prices  from 
1861  to  1918,  the  figure  for  1878  being  talcen  as  the  standard  or  base.  One 
Bommary  table  shows  unweighted  index  numbers  of  retail  prices  of  food  grains 
in  India,  and  anoth^  tlie  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for  each  year  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  regards  the  level  in  prices  in  1918,  it  is  generally  stated  that  there  was 
t  rise  of  125  per  cent  in  the  average  lev^  as  compared  with  the  standard 
period  (1878),  the  rise  being  189  per  cent  in  the  articles  of  import  and  99 
per  cent  In  those  of  export  From  a  summary  table  showing  the  unweighted 
Index  numbers  of  the  average  price  of  the  main  groups  of  articles  as  compared 
with  1918,  it  is  seen  that  there  was  an  Increase  of  48  per  cent  in  "  food  and 
drink."  Index  numbers  on  the  basis  of  tlie  average  price  during  the  first  half 
<tf  1919  show  that  the  greatest  rise,  102  per  cent,  was  in  this  group,  due  chiefly 
to  the  increase  in  price  of  £ood  grains,  which  advanced  by  110  per  cent  as  com- 
ptred  with  1918. 

AOBIOULTUltAL  SDVOATIOH. 

UnproTemeni  oi  Instracllon  in  colleges  of  agrionUure,  Q.  A^  Wobks,  W. 
CL  HmooEL,  W.  H.  Fbsnch,  M.  L.  Hates,  and  R.  D.  Maltbt  {Fed.  Bd.  Voo<U. 
Md^  Foosl.  Smmmanf,  8  (1919).  No4.  7,  p.  IM;  8,  pp.  HO,  1^).— This  is  the 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on  improvement  of  agricultural  instructioB 
in  institutions  which  tnUn  teachers  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Teaching,  submitted  at  its  annual  meeting  Novembw 
11,1919. 

The  committee  recommends  that  In  each  department  of  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture tliere  should  be  a  basic  course  that  will  give  the  student  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  department's  field  of  work.  This  would  make  it  possible 
to  a  student  to  get  the  breadth  of  preparation  that  his  work  as  a  teacdier 
demands,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  him  to  specialize  to  the  ext^it  of  from 
12  to  18  s«a:iester  hours  beyond  the  basic  course  in  some  one  department  This 
degree  of  spedaUsatkm  would  enable  the  student  to  learn  something  of  the 
■efliods  of  investigation  in  that  fi^d,  and  would  also  make  it  possible  fre- 
Vently  to  adjust  the  teacher  to  the  demands  of  the  agriculture  of  the  com- 
■wHty  in  whldh  he  serves. 

Oouidcring  the  question  of  these  basic  courses  from  ^e  standpoint  of  other 
■Moiben  of  the  student  body,  the  argnnaents  that  have  been  advanced  in  the 
case  of  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  deesaed  valid  in  all  essential 
iiatafes  so  Car  as  county  agents  ave  conoemed.  Bxperienoe  shows  that  most 
of  the  farming  gro^^  desire  only  a  moderate  degree  of  specialisation,  but  they 
do  demand  a  real  knowledge  In  several  phases  of  agriculture  that  will  assist 
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ttiem  In  meeting  the  demands  that  come  to  them  as  farmers  without  having  had 
to  specialize.  The  remainder  of  the  students,  or  the  if>eclall8t  groap,  who  nmy 
desire  to  specialize  rather  highly,  shonld  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  genertl 
courses  In  several  other  departments  than  the  one  In  which  they  are  spedai- 
Izlng. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  basic  courses  may  occur  either  as  an  Introduction  to 
other  courses,  or  the  work  of  the  d^[>artmait  may  be  organized  wl^  specialized 
courses  for  the  student  who  desires  to  major  In  tiie  field  of  the  departmenfs 
Interests,  and  with  an  additional  fundamental  course  for  those  who  are  not 
specializing  In  the  department  In  the  smaHer  Institutions  the  limited  number 
of  students  would  preclude  the  second  plan. 

The  future  of  higher  forestry  tnstractloii  in  Pmssim,  A.  Mbixcs  (Ztecftr. 
Forti  u.  Jagdto.,  61  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  555-400).— The  author  ofTers  this  discus- 
sion as  a  basis  for  proposed  projects  for  the  reorganization  of  higher  forestry 
instruction  in  Prussia  either  by  closing  the  Forest  Academy  at  Eberswalde 
and  transferring  its  Instruction  to  the  university  or  by  reorganizing  the 
academy  into  a  fully  developed  forestry  high  school.  Either  of  these  proce- 
dures, in  the  author's  <^lnion,  would  require  the  discontinuance  of  the  Forest 
Academy  at  Mdnden,  since  one  institution  is  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  for  higher  forestry  Instruction  in  Prussia. 

Report  of  the  work  of  the  Ultmia  Agrlcultnnd  Institute,  Agrlcnltoral 
School  and  farm,  1918  {Red,  VUuna  handier.  Intt.  [fiTiretfen],  191S,  pp.  /F-h 
ItS^  pi.  1,  /Iff 8.  29). — ^A  report  on  the  organization,  instruction,  experimental 
work,  and  finances  of  the  institute,  school,  and  farm  for  the  year. 

High  schools  and  trade  areas  closely  related  {WUeonHn  8ta.  Bui  SH 
(1919),  p.  58).— As  the  result  of  specific  studies  by  O.  S.  Galpin,  It  Is  sho^ 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  ^tire  area  of  Wisconsin  is  outside  of  any  existing 
high  school  district ;  also,  that  if  the  high  school  district  were  ext^ided  so  as 
to  cover  the  area  from  which  its  rural  students  come,  It  would  practically  co- 
incide with  the  trade  area  of  the  village  or  city  in  which  the  high  school  is 
situated.  The  elementary  sdiool  district  map  Indicates  that  the  particalar 
group  of  country  school  districts  around  each  village  or  dty  practically  coin- 
cides with  the  village  trade  area,  and  therefore  with  the  possible  extoisloii  of 
the  enlarged  high  school  district  From  this  it  is  conduded  that  if  a  closer 
relation  existed  between  the  country  sdiools  and  their  near4>y  Mgh  sdiool, 
which  in  the  main  has  been  regarded  as  an  urban  Institution,  a  larger  propo^ 
tlon  of  country  boys  and  girls  would  attend  the  village  or  city  hig^  schooL  **  A 
positive  force  would  then  enter  rural  life,  cementing  more  securely  the  increas- 
ingly cordial  relations  of  farmers  and  townsmen.** 

Plans  of  Massachusetts  for  year  1919-20  (Bui  Bd.  Ed.  Ma$M.,  No.  4 
(1919),  pp.  109,  figs.  4). — This  Is  an  outline  of  the  plan  for  vocational  educatioo 
In  Massadiusetts  for  1919-20. 

The  tentative  plan  for  teacher  training  submitted  last  year  has  been  in 
effect,  with  the  exception  of  the  institutional  training  vphldi  was  delayed  be- 
cause of  conditions  arising  out  of  the  war,  and  has  been  more  folly  devtioped 
this  year.  It  comprises  (1)  regular  f6ur-year  undergraduate  courses  leading 
to  the  B.  S.  degree  and  a  diploma  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Odlege; 
(2)  a  course  not  to  exceed  two  years  and  leading  to  a  cMtiflGate,  f\or  an  un- 
dasslfled  group  consisting  of  mature  persons  of  superior  general  inttf Ugeoce 
and  of  approved  fbrm  experience  who  dedaie  their  intention  to  teatib  agrleol- 
ture  in  the  vocational  sdu>ols  or  departments  of  Massa<diusetts,  and  who  an 
admitted,  when  necessary,  to  regular  college  dasses  as  tsacbexs  In  tralnlDg; 
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aad  (8)  Aort  winter  oonrses  of  10  weeks  and  Baminer  eoursee  of  4  weeks  (to 
be  extended  to  6  we^»  next  year)  tat  mlsc^laneous  improvement  and  oner* 
fencj  training. 

Itinerant  teacbar  training,  larg^  individiial,  by  the  State  agent,  will  also  be 
given  to  assist  em|>loyed  teachers  either  in  routine  methods  or  in  more  organ- 
ised profeflslonal  improrement  programs.  The  State  agoit  will  also  conduct 
teadier^rainlng  dasses  at  convenient  centers  for  groups  which  may  profit  l^ 
imiform  or  dass  instmctlon.  Tliese  will  probably  occur  more  frequently  at 
the  county  schools.  At  the  agricultural  college  in  July  and  January  there  is  a 
2-week8'  intensive  course  (of  about  80  hours)  of  special  methods  problems  pri- 
marily for  employed  teachers,  which  is  extended  to  4  weeks  for  candidates. 

In  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  degree  course,  agriculture  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  vocational  agricultural  schools  for  not  to  exceed  4  of  the  51  elec- 
tive nnltSb  Each  employed  teacher  Is  expected  to  undertake  and  pursue  an  im- 
provement program  or  project  The  work  may  be  pedagogy,  agricultural  sub- 
ject matter,  conmiunity  service,  or  agricultural  practice^  and  will  be  determined 
1^  his  needs.  In  addition,  the  d^iartment  of  agricultural  education  will  ar- 
range tor  apprentice  teadhing  by  strong  candidates,  for  a  period  of  one  college 
term  for  each  candidate,  in  selected  vocational  schools  and  departments  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

<}ertain  plans  for  training  homemaking  teachers  are  carried  out  in  nine 
State-aided  household  arts  schools.  A  proposed  plan  for  the  establishment,  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  of  a  course  for  training  teachers  of 
hooseliold  arts  for  vocational  schools  is  presented.  The  tentative  8-year  course, 
which  is  later  to  be  extended  to  4  years,  is  outlined.  All  home  economics 
teadierfl  in  service  must  do  some  approved  professional  improvement  work  each 
year  to  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  directors  of  schools. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  State  Vocational  Board  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  two  years  ending  June  80,  1918  UBien.}  Rpt.  State 
Bd.  Regents  and  State  Vooal  Bd.  TV.  Vo.,  19X7-18,  pp.  5i-i07).— Part  2  of  this 
report  consists  of  the  report  of  the  State  Vocational  Board  of  West  Virginia 
for  1917-18,  the  first  annual  report  of  the  State  director  of  vocational  agri- 
cultore  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1918,  and  the  plan  of  work  for  vocational 
education,  1918-19. 

It  ia  stated  that  for  three  or  four  years  agriculture  has  been  taught  in 
a^nwzimat^  50  per  cent  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  These  courses, 
mostly  1  year  in  loigth,  however,  are  primarily  courses  in  book  agriculture,  and 
definite  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  high  school  were  first  estab- 
lished in  the  year  under  report.  During  the  year  8  hifi^k-school  d^iartments  and 
8  evening  classes  qualified  for  Federal  aid  for  vocational  agriculture.  The 
sabject  of  agriculture  was  pursued  in  the  high  schools  by  1,466  students,  house- 
hold science  by  2,875  students,  and  household  art  by  1,797  student& 

The  West  Virginia  University  was  designated  for  the  training  of  vocational 
enrolled  in  the  0>llege  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  improvem^it  of 
I  already  in  service.  The  4-year  teacher-training  course  in  agriculture  is 
evdlned.  Of  the  144  semester  hours  necessary  for  graduation,  104  are  pre- 
aerfbed.  As  a  rule  the  courses  are  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture  40  per 
esBt,  sciences  80  per  cent,  humanistic  20  per  cent,  and  professional  10  per  cent 
ne  vocational  agricultural  department  in  the  local  high  school  is  used  for  ob- 
aenration  and  practice  teaching.  The  plans  f6r  1918-19  provide  that  25  per  c&at 
«( the  teadier-tralning  fund  be  used  for  agricultural  subjects,  25  per  cent  for 
fcsne  eoooomicB  subject^  and  80  par  cent  for  supervision  and  maintenance. 
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The  4-yeftr  teadierptraiiiiiig  oourae  in  hofme  eoooomlcs  i»  entUned.  It  le- 
qulres  128  MOMSter  hours  for  completiOD.  B^adx  ttodent  will  teach  at  least  15 
lessons  during  the  senior  year.  For  graduation  it  is  required  that  all  stodeoti 
shall  haye  liTed  in  the  demoostratioii  home,  or  in  case  of  students  livlAg  in 
town  its  equivalent  will  be  planned  bj  means  of  an  apartment 

Snggestions  for  the  taarhing  of  iMHne  oceaoilcs  In  hl|^  s<dK>ols  of 
HIssissippit  G.  TBAGun  {MUs.  Depi.  Fub.  Ed.  BuL  U  {1919),  pp.  68,  pL  1).— 
This  bulletin  contains  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  content  and  method  of  pre- 
senting the  three  units  of  home  economics  required  for  graduation  from  the 
high  sdiools  of  Mississippi,  and  to  be  given  in  die  first,  second,  and  foartb 
years. 

A  unit  consists  of  36  weeks  or  ISO  lessons  during  each  ot  the  three  yearg. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  course  may  also  be  used  in  the  c<Misolidated  sdioola 
The  subjects  of  the  course  are  as  follows:  Foods— food  study  and  eookinc, 
housewifery,  gardening,  dairying,  poultry,  child  care  and  home  nursing,  and 
household  management;  clothing—selection,  care,  cost,  etc^  textiles  and  laun- 
dering, sewing,  renovation,  mending,  darning,  and  patching;  and  art— drawing 
and  design,  the  home,  and  costume  design.  Guiding  principles  of  education  in 
the  teaching  of  home  enonomics  and  in  making  iesscm  plans,  as  well  as  suggested 
illustrative  material  and  references  to  literature,  are  imdnded. 

Home  economios  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  L.  G.  TuBiina  (JToaftviUe, 
Tenn,:  Dept.  Pub.  Inatr.,  1919,  pp.  8).— This  bulletin  outlines  the  requirements 
In  vocational  home  economics  instruction  in  Tennessee  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  Suggested  type  courses  for  a  six-faour  or  a  five-hour  tckofA  day,  and  a 
course  in  foods  for  part*time  classes  are  outlined. 

€k>operative  extension  work  In  agHcnltwre  and  home  eooncMnlcs,  1918 
(17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  [Apt.]  Coop.  E9t.  Work  Apr.  and  Same  Boon.,  1918,  pp.  158, 
flpM.  ey.—TbUB  is  the  fourth  annual  report  <m  the  receipts,  expenditures^  and  re- 
sults of  cooperative  agricultural  and  home  econondcs  extenslcHi  work  under  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Act  of  1914,  comprising  a  brief  summary  <i^  15-22),  Xz- 
tension  Work  in  the  South  (pp.  28-71),  Extension  Woric  in  the  North  and  West 
(pp.  78-128),  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  United  States  {pp.  12S,  126),  by  J.  M. 
Stedman,  and  statistics  (pp.  127-168). 

A  compendium  of  acHcuItore,  CX  SM/rmsMUMaa  iPr4oi$  d^ApricuUun. 
PofU:  J.  B.  BailU^e  4  Son9,  1919,  S.  ed.,  pp.  VIII+63S,  ftp*.  485).— llite  is  a 
revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  teext  previously  noted  (B.  8.  B.,  21,  p.  91). 
A  statement  is  included  of  the  facilities  for  agricultural  instruction  and  re- 
search in  France.  Sections  on  the  production  of  apples  for  dder  and  dder 
making,  pisciculture,  and  sericulture  have  been  added. 

How  teachers  may  use  pnblica*lons  on  the  contr^  of  dULsnases  and  Insect 
enemies  of  the  home  gatrden,  A.  Dilix  (U.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Dept.  Ore.  M 
(1919),  pp.  4)  •—Brief  suggei^ons  are  given. 

How  teachers  may  nse  Farmers*  Bulletin  876,  Making  Bntter  on  tiie 
Farm,  B.  H.  Shutn  (17.  8.  Dept.  Apr.,  Dept.  Ciro.  69  (1919),  pp.  4).— Brief 
suggestions  are  given  for  the  use  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  876  (E.  S.  B^  88,  p.  480). 

MISOELLAHEOTO. 

The  work  of  the  BeUe  Fonrche  redamatlom  project  experiment  farsi 
In  1918,  B.  AuHK  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Dept.  Ciro.  60  (1919),  pp.  S4,  figa.  5).— 
The  experimental  work  reported  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  tiaewhere  In 
this  issue. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  Hassachnsetto  Station,  1918  (Mauat^ 
eettt  Bta.  Rpt.,  1918,  ptM.  l-t,  pp.  56a+974f  pU.  S,  ftg$.  tl).— Thia  contains  tiie 
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orsuilsatl<ni  Itot,  reports  of  the  acting  director  and  heads  of  departments,  a 
flnaodal  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918,  and  reprints  of  Bnl- 
letins  182-188,  prerionsly  noted.  The  experim^tal  work  recorded  is  for  the  most 
part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  tills  issue. 

Senrice  to  Wlsoonsin:  AhiimI  repcwt  of  the  director  of  the  experi- 
ment statloH  for  1916-17  and  1917-18,  H.  L.  Russell  and  F.  B.  Mobbi- 
SOH  {WiiconHt^  Sia.  Bui,  309  {1919),  pp.  71,  flga,  25). — This  contains  the  or- 
sanization  IM,  an  account  of  the  activities  of  tlie  station,  brief  summaries  of 
the  station  publications  for  the  bienniom,  and  financial  statements  as  to  the 
Federal  fonds  for  the  years  ended  Jmie  80,  1917,  and  June  30,  1918.  The 
eiperimental  features  not  previously  reported  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station  {Michigan  Bta, 
Quart.  Buk,  t  {1919),  No,  t,  pp.  102,  fig*.  i8).--In  addition  to  articles  abstracted 
elsewiiere  in  this  issue,  this  numl)er  contains  the  following:  Cost  of  Farm 
Products;  Records  of  Dairy  Production;  Ck>st  of  Pork  Production;  The  Col- 
lege Herefbrds,  by  G.  A.  Brown;  Silage  Inoculation,  by  Z.  N.  Wyant;  The 
Boll  as  a  Carrier  of  Abortion  Disease,  by  H.  J.  Stafseth ;  Water  Questionnaire, 
by  W.  Oiltner;  Cooling  Milk  at  the  Farm,  by  L.  H.  Cooledge;  Botanical  De- 
partment Notes,  by  G.  H.  Coons;  Suggestions  for  Handling  Cows  on  Yearly 
Tests,  by  J.  E.  Burnett ;  Alfalfa  Dependable  if  Rightly  Handled,  by  J.  F.  Cox ; 
Shall  the  Maple  Sirup  Maker  Disappear  from  Michigan?  by  F.  H.  Sanford; 
Horticnltural  Notes,  by  C.  P.  HalUgan;  and  Constitutional  Vigor,  by  C.  H. 
Burgess. 

Monthly  Bnlleiin  of  the  Ohio  Agricnltnral  Bxperiment  Station  {Mo.  BuL 
Ohio  Sta.,  4  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  267-295,  figs.  S).~This  number  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Selection  of  Rations 
for  Egg  Production,  by  W.  J.  Buss,  and  Autumn  Planting  of  Hardy  Perennials, 
by  W.  B.  Bontrager. 

Monthly  Imlletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  {Washington 
Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui.,  7  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  133-152,  figs.  iO).— This 
number  contains  brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Red  Raspberries  in 
Western  Washington,  by  J.  L.  Stahl;  Concerning  the  Purchase  of  Fertilizers^ 
by  E.  B.  Stookey;  The  Rhizoctonia  Disease,  by  A.  Frank;  Nasal  Catarrh  or 
Oflds  in  Poultry,  by  W.  T.  Johnson ;  and  Farm  Publicity,  by  L.  B.  Carter. 
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California  UnlTersltj  and  Station. — G.  R.  Stewart,  assistant  professor  of 
airricnltnral  chemistry,  lias  resigned  to  become  chemist  for  the  Hawaii  Sugar 
Planters'  Station.  W.  O.  Dean  has  resigned  as  instructor  In  soils  to  engage  In 
commercial  work.    W.  A.  McCntchan  has  been  appointed  assistant  In  pomology. 

Delaware  Station. — H.  T.  King,  chemist,  and  S.  Skorglnnd,  assistant  chem- 
ist, have  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work,  their  resignations  being  ef- 
fective March  1  and  February  15,  respectively. 

Georgia  Station. — F.  H.  Smith,  assistant  chemist,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  department  of  chemistry,  and  T.  S.  Bule,  assistant  agronomist,  head  of 
the  department  of  agronomy. 

Illinois  UnlTersity  and  Station. — H.  W.  Mumford,  chief  of  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  become  director  of 
the  live  stock  marketing  department  of  ^e  nilnoLs  Agricultural  Association. 
It  Is  announced  that  this  association  has  a  membership  of  over  55,000  and  an 
annual  budget  of  $333,000,  of  which  $75,000  is  available  for  the  live  stock  market- 
ing department  The  qiecial  field  of  this  department  is  to  study  market  con- 
ditions and  facilities  as  applicable  to  Illinois  conditions. 

Kassachusetts  Station. — Sidney  B.  Haskell,  head  of  the  department  of 
agronomy  In  the  college  from  1911  to  1016  and  subsequently  connected  with 
the  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  station  beginning  July  1. 

Missonrl  University  and  Station. — ^The  college  of  agriculture  has  organized 
a  department  of  rural  life,  in  which  are  grouped  the  subjects  of  rural  eco- 
nomics, rural  sociology,  and  farm  management  The  present  staff  comprises 
O.  R.  Johnson  and  R.  M.  Green  In  farm  management,  S.  D.  Gromer  In  rural 
economics,  0.  O.  Taylor  In  rural  sociology,  Ralph  Loomls  In  extension  work  In 
rural  organization,  and  W.  B.  Foard  in  extension  work  in  farm  management 

The  department  of  animal  husbandry  has  rented  a  fftrm  near  the  university 
campus  comprising  330  acres.  Tills  farm  will  be  used  for  maintaining  the  live 
stock  equipment  of  the  department  and  for  investigations  in  live  stodc  manage- 
ment 

R.  R.  Hudelson,  assodate  professor  of  soils,  and  B.  M.  McDonald,  assistant 
professor  of  farm  crops,  have  resigned  to  engage  in  farming  in  Alberta.  Re- 
cent appointments  include  Dr.  Albert  G.  Hogan  as  professor  of  animal  nutri- 
tion in  the  college  and  station,  beginning  September  1 ;  Dr.  B.  F.  Hopkins  of  the 
Alabama  College  and  Station,  as  assistant  professor  of  botany  and  plant  pathol- 
ogist, mainly  for  research  work ;  and  F.  B.  Bradford  as  assistant  professor  of 
horticulture. 

States  Relations  Service. — In  the  Office  of  Extension  Work  In  the  South, 
J.  A.  Evans  has  been  appointed  chief  vice  Bradford  Knapp,  whose  resignation 
has  been  previously  noted.  W.  B.  Merder  has  been  appointed  assistant  cbiet 
For  inspection  and  general  supervisory  work,  the  territory  will  be  divided 
among  three  agriculturists  and  field  agents  vic.«  L  O.  Schaub  for  ^rglnit. 
North  CSarollna,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana;  B.  A.  IfiUer  for  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  Maryland,  West  Yirginia,  and  Kentucky;  and  H.  B.  Savdj  tu 
Alabama,  Florida*  Georgia*  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 
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J.  D.  Lnckett^  qpedaHst  in  field  crops  on  tSie  editorial  staff  of  BoppeHmeni 
Btatkm  Beoard^  lias  been  appointed  editor  and  librarian  of  the  New  Tork  State 
Station  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  Mardi  1. 

Ontario  Ai^cultoral  Ck>llege. — ^Building  plans  Interrupted  by  the  war  are 
BOW  being  resumed,  and  three  new  buildings  are  In  course  of  construction. 
One  of  these  Is  a  dormitory  for  which  ground  was  broken  In  July,  1914,  but 
immedlatdy  postponed  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  This  is  a  8-story  lime- 
itone  building  accommodating  about  175  stud^its,  and  will  cost  about  $150,000. 
Another  is  a  2-story  and  basement  apicultural  building  about  65  by  47  ft,  and 
eostlng  about  $40,000.  TMs  building  will  contain  laboratories  and  classrooms, 
and  the  basement  will  be  spedaUy  Insulated  for  wintering  beea 

A  new  plggOT  Is  almost  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,500.  This  is  a 
rtructure  120  by  90  ft,  mainly  of  concrete,  and  containing  steel  partitions  and 
trout^  litter  carriers,  and  other  convenloices. 

Agricultiural  Work  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Xanh- 
lacbon,  Anhwei,  OMna. — ^A  communication  recently  rec^red  from  J.  Lossing 
Bock,  agriculturist  In  charge,  glTes  many  Interesting  details  conc^nlng  the 
de?elopment  of  agricultural  work  at  this  mission  since  an  earlier  note  (E.  S.  R., 
36,  p;  799). 

It  is  stated  that  in  Noyember,  1918,  the  first  agricultural  class  in  the  orer 
four  thousand  years  of  history  of  Nanhsudiou  was  held  for  some  of  the  more 
interested  landowners  of  the  locality.  Twelve  men  registered  In  the  class,  and 
there  was  an  average  attendance  of  nine  throughout  the  course,  which  was  given 
for  one  hour  per  day  for  a  two  months'  period.  One  of  the  principal  drawbacks 
encountered  was  the  la^  of  available  books  In  Chinese  on  general  agriculture, 
but  none-the-less  much  Interest  was  manifested. 

One  subsequoit  development  was  the  formation  of  a  local  agricultural 
society  and  more  recently  of  an  agricultural  <dnb,  the  latter  being  composed  of 
former  members  of  the  class.  The  clul>  is  Intended  for  the  discussion  of  local 
agricultural  topics,  and  among  the  subjects  taken  up  have  been  The  Improving 
of  the  Fruit  Industry,  The  Improving  and  Bnlarglng  of  the  Poultry  Industry 
(discussed  because  of  the  great  demand  for  eggs  by  the  egg-drying  factories 
of  this  and  other  idaces),  and  What  Can  a  Farmer  do  During  the  Winter  Months 
Besides  Idling  Away  His  Time  and  Gambling  Away  His  Money? 

An  agricultural  short  course  is  projected  for  farmers  who  can  read.  These 
farmers  are  not  numerous,  but  owing  largely  to  the  recommendations  of  last 
year's  class  10  men  have  applied  for  the  course,  for  which  a  maximum  of  20 
has  been  set 

One  former  student,  who  comes  from  the  landlord  daas,  has  taken  some  of 
his  land  bade  from  his  tenants  fbr  personal  operation.  He  is  also  conducting 
a  coop^ative  fertiliser  test  with  wheat,  thus  duplicating  a  test  under  way  at 
the  mission.  Together  with  another  member  of  the  class,  he  has  planted  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  locust  seed  with  a  view  to  starting  a  farm  woodlot,  and 
is  cooperating  in  testing  new  grains  and  grasses  for  the  reglcm. 

Bxtension  work,  as  elsewh^e  in  the  Chinese  missions,  is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  la/A  of  properly  trained  native  assistants  and  the  need  of  eq)eri- 
mental  work  to  ascertain  the  best  farm  practices.  The  mission  has,  however, 
a  considerable  amount  of  variety  testing  under  way.  Including  68  varieties  of 
irheat  from  widely  separated  regions  in  China,  as  well  as  Japan  and  America, 
8  Tarieties  of  American  and  46  strains  of  Chinese  bariey,  20  varieties  of  beans, 
18  of  sesame,  8  of  cotton,  6  of  maiie,  and  8  of  grapes.  There  are  also  fertiliser 
tests  with  wheat,  selection  studies  with  wheat,  barley,  and  sesame,  and  cultural 
tests  with  wheat,  cotton,  Australian  saltbush,  sweet  potatoes,  alfalfa,  and 
Ttrioos  foreign  vegetables.    A  difference  in  yield  of  wheat  varieties  of  18  bu. 
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per  acre  hu  bean  noted.  In  tbt  oottan  work,  nrlMi  li  in  eooporalion  wlQi  Om 
Nanking  College  of  Agricultem,  the  most  promidag  remlte  iMtTo  beeo  obtained 
with  the  Trice  variety.  Spring  barlej  haa  keen  fonad  well  adi^ted  to  knr- 
landa  too  wet  to  be  plowed  la  the  falL 

The  amoont  of  agricnltaral  work  has  bean  United  bj  die  aaimilaion  reqaired 
In  building  a  fannhoQa^  the  ladL  of  trained  labor,  and  the  ahortage  of  fondi 
for  farm  operationa,  porchaae  of  land,  and  especially  farm  madiinery.  Nefw- 
theleas  Mr.  Back  is  enthnaiaBtic  over  the  opportunity  presented  tor  constmcttvt 
agricnltnral  advancement  in  the  region. 

American  MeCeorcdogical  Society.— The  initial  nnmber  et  the  BuOeUi^  9t 
tfie  American  Met^oroloficai  Bodeiy^  now  being  iaaned  monthly  by  the  society, 
contains  an  announcement  regarding  the  organisation  of  the  society  Deeember 
29,  1919;  the  text  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted,  and  ofHoers  and 
councilors  elected ;  the  committees  chosen  to  have  diarge  of  and  report  upon 
various  activities  of  the  society ;  an  annotated  bO^liography  of  the  papers  pre- 
s»ited  at  the  St  Louis  and  New  Yori:  meetings,  December  80  and  31,  1919, 
and  January  S»  1920,  respectivdy;  contents  of  the  November,  1919,  number 
of  the  Monthly  Weather  Review;  and  statements  regarding  some  of  the  pro- 
posed U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  projects;  besides  miscellaneous  news  items,  notea^ 
and  queries  of  meteorological  interest 

Eleven  committees  have  been  named  by  the  society,  four  to  deal  with  tlie 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  meteorology,  and  seven  with  the 
devel<H[>ment  of  the  numerous  applications  of  meteorology  to  human  tttairs. 
The  committees  and  their  chairmen  are  as  follows:  Research,  C.  F.  Bfarrln; 
meteorological  instruction,  W.  M.  Wilson;  public  information,  O.  F.  Talmaa; 
membership,  O.  F.  Brooks;  physiological  meteorology,  B.  Huntington;  agricul- 
tural meteorology,  J.  Warren  Smith;  hydrological  meteorology,  R.  E.  Horton; 
business  meteorology,  A.  W.  Douglas;  commercial  meteorology  (effect  of 
weather  and  climate  on  transportation  by  land  and  inland  waterways),  H.  J. 
Oox ;  marine  meteorology,  J.  H.  Scarr ;  aeronautical  meteorology,  O.  T.  Menoher. 

Of  the  29  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  referred  to,  several  have  special 
application  to  agriculture,  among  these  being  Weather  Conditions  in  the 
Orchard  Regions  of  the  North  Oarolina  Mountain  Slopes,  by  H.  J.  Oox ;  Bvaport- 
tive  Capacity,  by  R.  E.  Horton ;  Cultivation  Does  Not  Increase  Rainfall,  by  J, 
W.  Smith;  Predicting  Minimum  Temperatures,  by  J.  W.  Smith;  and  Seasonal 
Distribution  of  Biaximum  Floods  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  J.  Henry. 

The  present  membership  of  the  society  is  about  000,  of  whom  over  half  are 
amateur  or  professional  meteorologists. 

Association  of  8o>iithera  Agricnltnral  Worlnrs.-^At  the  Atlanta  meeting 
of  the  association,  h^d  February  24  to  26,  1920  (as  noted  editorially  on  page 
801,  this  issue)  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  D.  T.  Qray,  of 
North  Carolina;  vice  president,  T.  P.  Cooper,  of  Kentucky;  secretary,  C  A 
Mooers,  of  Tennessee;  and  additional  memb^  of  die  executive  committee^ 
W.  H.  Dalrymple,  of  Louisiana.  G.  S.  Templeton,  of  Alabama,  was  deeted 
chairman,  and  D.  O.  SuUins,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  animal  husbandry 
section ;  George  Roberts,  of  KentucdEy,  chairman,  and  R.  Y.  Winters,  of  North 
Carolina,  secretary  of  the  agronomy  section;  W.  C.  Lassetter,  of  Arkaosai^ 
chairman,  and  E.  A.  Miller,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary  of  the  eztenaioB 
section ;  H.  P.  Stuckey,  of  Georgia,  chairman,  and  C.  D.  Matthews,  of  North 
Carolina,  secretary  of  the  horticultural  section ;  and  S.  H.  Bssary,  of  Tennea- 
see,  chairman,  and  J.  A.  McClintock,  of  Georgia,  secretary  of  the  pathologieal 
section. 
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The  question  of  the  field  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  border 
line  between  it  and  the  type  of  personal  service  now  covered  in  agri- 
cultural extension  has  long  been  under  consideration.  It  dates  back 
prior  to  the  formal  organization  of  extension  work,  for  in  the  past 
the  stations  not  only  took  their  results  out  to  the  farmers  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  but  sometimes  planned  work  with  them  which  was 
designed  quite  as  much  for  demonstrating  things  which  had  been 
determined  as  for  gathering  additional  data.  This  resulted  in  a 
class  of  work  which  was  designated  as  demonstration  experiments  or 
demonstration  tests. 

The  advent  of  extension  work  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  natu- 
ndly  brought  up  the  consideration  of  its  scope,  and  raised  certain 
questions  regarding  the  boundary  line  between  it  and  the  experiment 
staticm.  These  questions  have  increased  in  complexity-  as  the  ex- 
tension enterprise  has  developed  and  as  it  has  expanded  its  operations 
to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  activity.  They  have  not  arisen  from  con- 
ffict  between  the  two  agencies,  but  rather  in  the  course  of  administra- 
tion calling  for  the  observance  of  distinctions  implied  in  the  appro- 
priations, especially  those  made  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
popularity  of  the  extension  niovement  has  often  led  to  demands  and 
to  tendencies  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  consider  quite  carefully. 

It  is  evident  that  concrete  rules  can  not  be  laid  down  which  will 
cover  all  cases  likely  to  arise,  and  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  stage  to 
formulate  definitions  which  will  be  neither  so  general  as  to  be  am- 
biguous nor  so  qualified  as  to  impose  undue  limitations.  It  may  be 
profitable,  however,  to  consider  some  of  the  underlying  principles 
rekted  to  the  respective  fields,  and  general  limitations  which  the 
theory  of  the  service  implies.  This  is  done  on  the  basis  of  a  recent 
discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  States  Relation  Service,  particularly 
between  the  two  extension  offices  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, with  general  agreement  on  the  following  points. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  experiment  station  is  to  acquire  and  es- 
tablish information  regarding  facts  and  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation. The  information  supplied  is  usually  of  general  character 
dealing  with  matters  of  wide  application,  as  distinguished  from 
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that  relating  to  narrowly  restricted  localities  or  individual  ccmdi- 
tions.  The  smallest  unit  of  station  work — that  to  which  it  adapts  its 
study  dii  ctly,  is  usually  a  group  of  persons  having  a  common  prob- 
lem or  a  locality  representing  a  special  type  of  conditions;  it  can 
rarely  work  directly  for  the  individual  farmer  or  for  small  localities 
except  as  specific  questions  are  involve^.  Its  limited  force  and  means 
would  not  permit  of  individual  service,  even  if  it  were  a  desirabk 
form  for  its  activities  to  take;  and  another  agency  is  now  provided 
to  cover  that  field. 

Since  the  scope  of  the  station  work  is  broad  and  general  rather  than 
detailed  and  localized,  the  station  results  may  to  some  extent  require 
local  interpretation.  There  are  so  many  varying  factors  of  soil, 
climate,  economic  and  other  conditions  that  it  is  impracticable  for  a 
station  to  take  these  all  into  specific  account  It  would  be  unfeasible 
to  test  their  findings  with  reference  to  all  these  variables  and  work 
out  possible  modifications  to  suit  particular  sets  of  conditions.  To  a 
considerable  degree  the  station  must  deal  in  generalities,  with  a 
knowledge  of  limitations  which  affect  them.  Of  course  it  must  try 
out  the  results  of  its  investigations  under  practical  conditions,  and 
it  must  reduce  its  findings  to  practice;  the  aim  of  its  work  is  dis- 
tinctly practical  and  does  not  stop  with  theory.  But  the  station  must 
deal  with  the  large  things  and  with  facts  of  general  or  average  range, 
leaving  to  the  farmers  and  their  advisors  the  fitting  of  these  things 
into  individual  practice  or  localized  conditions. 

This  does  not  make  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  any  less 
practical  or  valuable  to  the  farmer,  or  less  essential  to  progress  in 
agriculture.  It  means  that  they  attain  their  highest  and  most 
fundamental  usefulness  when  they  deal  with  broad  facts  and  prin- 
ciples and  devote  themselves  to  basic  problems  whidi  are  new  to 
science  or  to  the  average  conditions  of  the  region,  leaving  the  ques- 
tions of  A,  B,  and  C's  farms  to  the  constituted  agencies.  The  latter 
are  in  close  contact  both  with  the  farmers  and  the  stations,  and  are 
thus  in  position  to  serve  as  middlemen  in  science. 

The  station  can  supply  many  matters  suitable  for  teaching  or 
demonstrating  which  are  fundamental  and  practically  universal  in 
application,  but  in  many  others  a  point  is  soon  reached  where  local 
and  individual  conditions  modify  the  result  or  its  adaptability.  In 
this  respect  their  results  may  be  incomplete  for  some  practical  pur- 
poses. They  develop  the  truth  but  not  always  the  whole  truth  in  its 
special  applications.  They  leave  something  for  good  judgment  and 
practical  considerations.  This  is  inevitable.  No  amount  of  experi- 
menting can  supply  infallible  rules  to  be  followed  literally  without 
guidance  or  judgment.  It  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  in 
the  front  line  of  progress  to  take  some  chances  and  to  assume  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  risk  in  trying  new  things. 
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Agricultural  extension  was  conceived  as  a  teaching  function.  As 
applied  to  the  introduction  of  better  methods  and  practices,  the  use 
of  superior  strains  or  individuals,  economy  of  time  and  material, 
and  the  like,  it  attempts  to  instruct  largely  by  examples  which  the 
fanners  supply  under  direction.  It  is  a  dissemination  or  demonstra- 
tion of  things  which  are  known  in  their  more  essential  details. 

The  extension  service  aims  at  the  individual  farmer  and  his  par- 
ticular environment.  It  deals  with  facts,  principles  and  applications 
which  have  already  been  determined  as  far  as  general  and  average 
conditions  go,  but  which  in  their  successful  introduction  may  often 
require  more  intimate  consideration  of  local  aspects.  This  will 
sometimes  necessitate  supplementing  the  existing  information  by 
that  which  relates  more  specifically  to  a  given  set  of  conditions. 

A  considerable  source  of  aid  in  extension  is  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessful farmers,  in  the  locality  or  elsewhere.  This,  again,  may  need 
to  be  tested  under  somewhat  different  sets  of  conditions,  whidi  will 
introduce  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 

The  need  for  supplementing  or  interpreting  locally  the  informa- 
tion at  its  disposal,  and  the  means  of  doing  it,  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  most  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  arisen  as  the  extension  work 
has  developed,  and  particularly  as  it  has  become  specialized.  It  has 
resulted  in  some  cases  in  a  feeling  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  actual  field  of  teaching  and  employ  the  method  of  ex- 
perimentation. It  is  in  this  zone  of  doubt  that  overlapping  is  most 
likely  to  occur. 

If  it  is  argued  that  the  information  which  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
fanner  must  be  reliable  and  complete  in  all  respects,  the  reply  is  that 
the  essential  facts  and  principles  must  be  true,  and  their  general 
practical  application  beyond  reasonable  doubt ;  but  it  would  lead  to 
confusion  of  function  and  duplication  of  effort  if  the  extension 
workers  were  to  abandon  their  field  temporarily  and  undertake  by 
formal  methods  of  experimentation  to  work  out  or  check  up  new 
facts.    And  this  does  not  seem  necessary. 

The  method  of  extension  differs  throughout  from  that  of  ex- 
perimentation ;  it  has  its  own  ways  of  finding  out  the  details  it  needs 
to  know  and  helping  the  farmer  to  acquire  those  which  are  essential 
to  him.  The  method  of  the  station  is  the  experimental  method, 
while  that  of  extension  is  the  demonstration ;  one  is  to  determine, 
the  other  to  show. 

The  term  "  demonstration  "  is  used  broadly,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  visual  instruction  by  example,  but  also  of  making  comparisons 
to  decide  details  about  which  there  may  be  some  question.  The  re- 
sult can  not  be  absolutely  prophesied  in  the  case  of  demonstrations 
nnder  new  conditions  any  more  than  it  can  in  some  types  of  experi- 
ments, although  the  range  of  doubt  will  usually  be  narrower.    The 
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demonstration  seeks  a  relative  rather  than  an  absolute  or  accurately 
measured  result,  and  aims  to  show  the  farmer  or  help  him  decide 
what  is  satisfactory  and  advantageous. 

The  attempt  by  this  means  to  introduce  the  teachings  of  experi- 
ment and  experience  into  more  general  use  often  raises  the  question 
of  comparisons  to  see  what  is  best  or  most  practicaL  Such  compari- 
sons may  involve  differences  which  are  not  wholly  apparent  to  the 
eye,  and  hence  require  weights  and  measurements  to  be  made.  The 
latter,  however,  are  of  relatively  simple  character  as  contrasted  to  the 
refinements  of  experiment,  and  are  taken  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
rather  than  of  gathering  new  data.  Thus  both  the  method  and  the 
motive  are  factors  distinguishing  the  two  lines  of  effort,  llie  dis- 
tinction is  well  put  by  a  writer  who  has  said :  "  When  the  motive  is 
educational,  when  the  methods  employed  are  applicable  to  ordinary 
farm  practice,  and  when  the  benefits  accrue  primarily  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  conducts  the  work  or  to  his  neighbors,  such  work  con- 
stitutes good  demonstration.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  motive 
is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
a  particular  individual,  and  when  the  method  is  concerned  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  rather  than  means  which  would  be  feasible  in 
farm  practice,  the  work  must  be  regarded  as  experimentaticm.^ 

A  committee  on  extension  organization  and  policy,  reporting  to 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experim^t 
Stations  a  few  years  ago,  defined  demonstration  as  ^an  effort  de- 
signed to  show  by  example  the  practical  application  of  established 
principles  and  facts."  A  test  it  conceived  to  be  "  an  effort  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  practical  application  of  established  principles  or 
facts  under  a  given  set  of  conditions.^'  Because  of  the  limitations 
due  to  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions,  the  conmiittee  concluded 
that  the  making  of  demonstrations  may  include  the  making  of  tests. 
The  nature  of  these  demonstration  tests  it  did  not  undertake  to  de- 
fine, but  it  differentiated  them  from  tests  forming  a  part  of  an  ex- 
periment, which  it  defined  as  "  an  effort  designed  to  discover  prin- 
ciples or  facts  and  methods  of  their  application.'' 

Successful  demonstration,  therefore,  does  not  imply  the  possession 
of  full  knowledge  or  absolute  certainty  as  to  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  Frequently  it  may  lead  to  modification  or  adaptation  of  what  is 
to  be  taught;  but  the  new  information  it  develops  will  be  largdy 
circumstantial  and  comparative  rather  than  fundamental.  A  variety 
demonstration  does  not  attempt  to^determine  what  is  intrinsically  the 
best  type  of  variety  and  the  qualities  which  make  it  so,  but  to  show 
which  is  the  best  suited  under  prevailing  practical  conditions.  It 
does  not  require  the  refinement  or  exactitude  of  the  experimental 
method,  and  a  part  of  its  real  value  is  tfiat  it  is  a  personal  product 

But  when  an  extension  force  arranges  for  cooperation  with  a  group 
of  farmers,  involving  series  of  measured  plats,  the  supervision  by  its 
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aScers  of  the  details  of  putting  in  the  crop,  applying  the  fertilizer, 
the  taking  of  observations  through  the  season,  harvesting  and  weigh- 
ing the  product  and  drawing  the  conclusions,  it  has  not  only  adopted 
the  oaethod  of  the  experiment  station,  but  it  has  transferred  its  activi- 
ties from  extension  to  station  work.  The  process  involves  systems 
of  checks  and  records,  office  clerks  and  tabulations,  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  data,  and  possibly  also  publication.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  in  such  a  case  is  to  gather  data  for  the  extension  forces 
as  a  iMuds  for  their  work,  rather  than  to  teach  the  farmer  and  help 
him  to  learn  throu^  demonstration.  The  function  has  changed 
fn»n  that  of  teaching  to  experimenting.  As  a  pupil  the  farmer  has 
be»i  largely  eliminated.  Learning  by  doing  has  been  replaced  by 
perf(»mance  for  him  or  under  close  supervision,  and  the  specialist 
instead  of  the  fanner  draws  the  conclusions  and  makes  the  in- 
t^retations. 

The  theory  of  farm  demonstration  is  that  the  fact  or  method  to  be 
disseminated  is  to  be  taught  to  the  individual  by  having  him  per- 
form the  operatiiMis  himself,  rather  than  by  imparting  it  or  making 
the  demonstration  for  him;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  work  out  the  entire  process  in  advance  in  the  same  sense  that 
it  would  be  for  the  teacher  in  school  or  college  to  do  the  work  for  the 
pnpiL  To  a  large  extent  farm  demonstration  is  for  the  fanner  a 
process  of  finding  out  and  forming  judgment,  and  this  is  important 
since  in  a  sense  every  farm  is  a  problem  in  itself  and  the  successful 
farmer  must  be  resourceful  in  his  information  and  sound  of  judg- 
ment in  fitting  it  to  his  particular  case. 

In  general,  the  progress  of  extension  must  wait  on  investigation 
as  far  as  new  fundamental  information  is  concerned.  This  may 
sometimes  be  disappointing  and  annoying,  but  instruction  can  not 
safely  progress  beyond  the  supply  of  haiowledge  or  sound  experience. 
As  a  r^ult,  teaching  may  be  retarded  or  the  information  to  be  taught 
may  sometimes  be  incomplete  in  certain  details  or  not  thoroughly 
understood.  While  field  demonstrations  and  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical men  will  help  to  clarify  these  matters,  these  will  have  very 
definite  limitations  as  a  means  of  deriving  new  facts. 

It  is  a  safe  assumption,  for  example,  that  on  a  deficient  soil  the 
use  of  fertilizer  will  bring  increased  crops  and,  within  limits,  an 
increased  net  return,  and  this  can  be  demonstrated;  but  whether 
phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  or  potash  is  the  controlling  factor  on  the 
soil  type  in  question  will  usually  not  be  determined  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  such  a  demonstration,  and  if  the  deficiencies  of  that  soil 
type  have  not  been  worked  out  it  is  not  conceived  to  be  the  business 
of  the  extension  service  to  determine  them.  This  is  too  basic  a 
matter  and  that  service  can  not  undertake  it  in  any  thorough  way 
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without  changing  its  field  and  its  methods.  It  may  not  be  possiUe 
to  make  specific  recommendation  until  this  infonnation  is  at  hand, 
but  in  most  cases  the  soU  survey  and  the  field  tests  following  it, 
together  with  other  information  which  the  station  is  in  position  to 
furnish,  should  shed  considerable  light  and  furnish  a  fairly  definite 
background.  If  the  State  has  not  provided  a  soil  survey  and  studies 
of  the  fertilizer  needs  of  soil  types,  the  disclosure  by  the  extension 
service  of  the  lack  of  that  information  and  its  consequences  is  a  good 
argument  for  securing  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  Temporarily  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  shift  as  well  as  possible,  but  the  lack  of 
data  which  requires  systematic  investigation  is  not  a  justification 
for  the  extension  force  to  go  out  of  its  field  to  supply  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  attempts  to  determine  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  quality 
of  a  crop. 

Other  matters  for  which  there  is  a  good  general  background  but 
a  lack  of  detailed  local  information  can  properly  be  developed 
through  the  method  of  demonstration.  Take  the  case  of  varieties, 
with  the  attempt  to  introduce  those  specially  suited  to  localities;  the 
variety  tests  of  the  stations  will  have  supplied  much  general  knowledge 
regarding  the  qualities  and  adaptation  of  the  leading  ones,  but  these 
tests  can  not  have  extended  to  each  locality,  and  hence  some  doubt 
may  remain  as  to  which  of  a  number  are  the  best.  The  advantage 
of  varieties  superior  to  those  used  locally  can  be  demonstrated,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  respective  merits  of  a  number  of  the  m^e  prom- 
ising ones  can  be  shown.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  extension  experts 
to  determine  this  for  the  farmers,  but  they  can  render  the  best  service 
by  interesting  the  farmers  and  organizing  the  demonstrations,  show- 
ing those  who  take  part  how  to  ascertain  for  themselves  which  ones 
are  the  best  suited  to  their  purpose. 

Again,  to  go  a  step  further,  such  a  practical  question  as  the  grow- 
ing of  soy  beans  with  com  for  mixed  silage  may  involve  some  im- 
portant practical  facts  which  are  not  wholly  at  hand.  While  the 
principal  varieties  employed  for  the  purpose  have  perhaps  been 
studied  separately,  the  growth  of  the  crops  together,  with  the  in- 
fluence they  exert  on  one  another,  involves  questions  which  it  may 
be  essential  to  ascertain  in  order  that  the  beans  may  be  planted  at  the 
right  time  to  furnish  the  largest  and  richest  amount  of  feed  it  is 
practicable  to  secure  in  such  a  combination.  Lack  of  such  informa- 
tion might  serve  to  retard  the  introduction  of  the  practice,  or  it  might 
in  considerable  measure  be  overcome  by  demonstrations  among  a 
selected  list  of  farmers.  It  would  not,  however,  warrant  the  exten- 
sion specialists  in  laying  out  elaborate  experiments  to  be  tended  by 
their  representatives  and  conducted  after  the  manner  of  station  ex- 
periments. A  demonstration  made  by  the  farmers  imder  general  di- 
rection could  include  planting  at  different  stages,  and  would  show  in 
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general  the  advantage  of  time  of  planting  as  illustrated  by  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  two  crops  on  one  another,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
demoaistrated  the  value  of  the  mixed  silage. 

Many  things  of  this  sort  must  inevitably  be  worked  out  by  the 
&nners  themselves,  under  suitable  general  direction,  for  it  would  be 
quite  as  impossible  for  the  extension  specialists  as  for  the  station 
people  to  determine  for  each  locality  dates  and  rates  of  seeding,  the 
best  varieti^  of  crops,  the  exact  combinations  and  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizers most  advantageous  or  profitable,  or  a  long  list  of  other  points 
in  practical  management.  The  station  forces  have  not  found  this 
practicable  in  any  large  way  and  it  is  not  more  practicable  for  the 
extension  forces,  except  as  thefy  use  the  &irmers  themselves  and  em- 
ploy the  method  of  demonstration. 

There  is  a  close  analogy  between  this  and  other  forms  of  teaching. 
Except  in  the  more  advanced  grades  of  instruction  where  the  pupil  is 
being  taught  how  to  acquire  original  information,  the  teacher  em- 
ploys such  material  as  has  been  provided  and  put  into  teaching  form. 
The  proceiss  is  one  of  giving  out  rather  than  acquiring  by  the  teach- 
er's own  efforts,  and  advance  waits  on  new  stores  being  supplied  by 
o^r  agencies. 

In  many  respects  the  extension  forces  and  the  station  forces  will 
supplement  one  another's  efforts;  in  not  a  few  will  they  work  hand 
in  hand.  If  such  cooperation  is  relied  on,  there  will  be  less  occasion 
hr  entering  one  another's  field.  * 

The  experiment  station  ought  to  carry  its  work  up  to  the  time  when 
it  can  be  safely  relinquished  to  the  teaching  forces.  It  must  test  its 
results  to  a  sufficiently  broad  extent  under  a  variety  of  field  condi- 
tions to  establish  their  truth  and  enable  safe  generalisation.  This 
may  be  furthered  by  mass  trials.  When  the  station  experts  establish 
series  of  local  tests  to  try  out  the  application  of  some  of  their  results 
in  ordinary  practice,  they  are  within  their  field.  The  attempt  is  to 
reduce  to  practice  the  results  of  experiments  or  the  theoretical  con- 
chisions  of  investigation.  This  is  wholly  legitimate,  as  long  as  the 
matter  is  still  in  the  controversial  or  doubtful  stage  with  respect  to 
its  practical  application  and  its  limitations.  Until  these  have  been 
cleared  up  and  possible  adaptations  made,  the  matter  can  not  prop- 
erly be  turned  over  to  the  extension  scfrvice  for  introduction  and 
demonstration. 

In  this  mass  trial,  at  least  at  a  certain  stage,  the  extension  force 
can  often  be  of  much  assistance  and  save  considerable  expense.  For 
example,  in  the  matter  of  improved  strains  of  crops  which  a  station 
has  developed  or  brought  in,  quite  wide  and  severe  tests  will  be 
«e&tial  before  recommending  them  broadly*    The  extension  forces 
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maj  at  some  stage  be  asked  to  assist  in  this  hy  saggesdng  good  fann- 
ers to  make  the  trials,  and  possibly  arrange  with  them  for  carrying 
them  on  and  exercise  something  of  an  oversight  of  them.  But  the 
enterprise  will  remain  a  station  enterprise  and  the  extension  depart- 
ment will  not  be  responsible  for  it 

In  other  cases  the  station  men  will  be  ready  to  reo(»nmend  these 
strains  or  varieties  to  the  extension  people  for  intooducticm  in  a 
limited  way,  or  to  increase  the  seed  supply.  Then  the  extension 
force  can  arrange  for  demonstrati<ms,  getting  farmers  to  plant  th^ 
alongside  their  common  varieties  and  report  on  them.  The  demon- 
strations will  be  supervised  in  a  general  way,  and  they  will  be 
checked  by  comparison  with  other  d^nonstrations  on  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  Although  the  individual  trials  will  probably  lack  the 
accuracy  of  such  a  test  as  the  station  would  itself  make,  they  will 
supplement  the  gen^ittl  knowledge  regarding  the  variety  and  its 
practical  adaptation.  For  the  stati<m  itself  to  undertake  extensive 
trials  with  farmers  for  the  primary  purpose  of  demonstrating  to 
them  the  value  of  an  improved  selection  orofn.  new  method  or  result, 
would  be  to  go  outside  its  own  field  into  that  of  the  extension  service 
where  the  organization,  methods  and  funds  for  supplying  this  service 
already  exist. 

The  extension  service  will  point  the  need  of  investigaticMi  in  many 
lines.  Its  local  work  and  dose  contact  will  frequently  discover  in- 
stances where  further  informaticm  is  required  of  the  type  which  the 
station^is  designed  to  supply.  It  will  thus  stimulate  the  woi^  of  the 
station  and  help  to  bring  support  for  it.  To  undertake  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  through  its  own  organization  would  be  to  weaken  tiie  sap- 
port  for  the  agency  on  which  it  must  rely  very  heavily. 

Extension  work  is  beginning  to  overtake  investigation  in  swne 
cases,  and  in  others  is  embarking  on  fields  which  have  been  only 
sparingly  occupied  by  the  stations.  This  may  result  in  temporarily 
limiting  or  handicapping  its  efforts,  but  in  the  long  run  extension 
can  not  advance  along  new  lines  more  rapidly  than  investigation 
prepares  the  way,  and  to  secure  the  highest  results  the  two  will  need 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  With  so  much  to  be  done,  with  so  broad  a  field 
to  be  covered,  and  so  much  that  it  is  feasible  to  do  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  little  occasion  for  confusion  of  the  field  if  the  under- 
lying theory  of  the  service  is  observed,  and  littie  profit  from  over- 
stepping the  boundaries  of  either  agency. 
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AOBIUULTUJtAL  OHEMISTBT— AOBOTECENT. 

Modem  chemistry  and  chemical  industry  of  ftareh  and  cellnlose,  T.  C. 
Ghattdhuki  (Landm:  Butiencorth  d  Co,,  1918,  pp.  X+156,  pi,  1,  fig,  1).— -This 
TOtome  attonpts  to  give  a  brief  aorvey  of  the  chemistry  of  cellnlose  and  starch 
iDd  of  varions  chonlcal  industries  tliat  have  direct  or  indirect  bearing  npon 
tlwBe  substances,  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  possibilities  in  India. 

The  synthesis  of  fats,  W.  Fahuon  (Chem,  Vmsehafi  Oeb,  Fette,  Oele, 
Wueh9e,  «.  Harze,  26  {1919),  No9. 10,  pp,  125-127;  12,  pp.  H9-151;  IS,  pp.  161- 
iti3).— Varions  methods  tliat  have  been  attempted  for  the  synthesis  of  fiits  are 
oQtUned  and  discussed,  with  references  to  the  literature. 

The  catalytic  redaction  of  fats  with  palladiom,  F.  F.  Nobd  {Zischr,  Angew. 
Chmn.,  6B  (1919),  No.  78,  Auftatz.,  pp.  60S-$&9;  abs,  in  Jour,  8oc,  Chem.  Indus., 
S8  {1919),  No.  23,  p,  91SA).—A  1  per  cent  solution  of  palladium  chlorid,  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  amount  of  a  colloidal  substance  such 
as  gum  arable,  has  proved  to  be  a  suitable  catalyzer  for  the  hydrogenation  of 
vegetable  oils  such  as  rapeseed,  cottonseed,  soy  bean,  and  castor  oils. 

Id  the  method  described  a  mixture  of  50  gm.  of  the  oil  and  10  cc  each  of  a 
1  per  cent  solntion  of  palladium  dilorid,  a  1  per  cent  sq^tion  of  gum  arable, 
and  ccmcentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  is  warmed  to  from  65  to  68*"  C.  in  an 
antoelave  provided  with  a  stirring  device.  Hydrogen  is  then  admitted  to  a 
pressure  of  8  atmospheres,  and  the  reaction  allowed  to  progress  to  completion, 
with  constant  stirring.  Under  diese  conditions  the  time  required  for  the  reac- 
tion is  generally  from  seven  to  ten  hours,  after  which  the  hardened  oil  can  be 
melted  and  completely  SQMirated  flrom  the  precipitated  palladium. 

The  hydrogenation  of  oils,  C.  Elus  {New  York:  D,  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
1919,  2,  ed.,  rev.  and  eriL,  pp.  XVn+767,  figB.  2\9), — ^In  the  second  edition  of 
this  book,  the  first  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  82,  p.  416), 
the  dev^opments  in  the  oil-hardening  industry  are  brought  np  to  date  and 
snggestions  are  made  regarding  future  possibilities.  The  volume  includes 
appendixes  on  hydrogenated  oil,  patent  litigation  in  England,  and  patent  liti- 
gation regarding  edible  hydrogenated  oils  in  this  country.  This  last  item  is  of 
historical  and  general  interest  in  presenting  details  of  the  beginning  of  oil 
hardening  in  the  United  States. 

The  change  oi  refractive  indices  of  fixed  oils  with  temperature,  O.  H. 
Wtiotfr  {Jcmr.  Boo.  Chem,  IndUB,,  88  {1919),  No.  22,  pp,  S92T-S94T) , —The 
aotbor  explains  the  derivation  of  a  formula  which  may  be  used  to  calculate 
^  refractive  index  of  any  fixed  oil  at  a  certain  temperature  from  the  value 
determined  at  another  temperature.  A  temperature  of  40^  O.  is  recommended 
as  a  standard  to  which  aU  determinations  of  refractive  index  at  other  tem- 
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peratures  should  b^  reduced.    The  formula  for  determiiiiiig  the  refractiTe 
Index  at  this  teooperatare  Is  as  follows: 


where  n'  and  n^refractlTe  indexes  at  40*  O.  and  at  the  glTen  temi^erataie  I, 
respectively.  To  simplify  the  calcnlatioUt  tiie  numerical  values  of  the  fracttoo 
have  been  worked  out  for  various  temperatures,  and  are  presented  as  a  table 
of  factors. 

Oil  of  Juniper  berries,  H.  Matthxs  and  W.  Rossii  (Arch.  Pharm.,  t56 
(1918),  No.  4,  pp.  28i-288;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  IS  (1919),  No.  It,  p.  Jf^Oi).— Tbe 
oil  expressed  from  the  berries  of  the  red  Juniper  (Samhucus  racemo9a)  formed 
a  golden  yellow,  odorless,  and  mild  tasting  product,  whidi  dai^ened  on  ex- 
posure and  deposited  small  crystals  of  tripalmitin  but  did  not  hard^i  com- 
pletely on  long  exposure  in  a  thin  film.  The  conltants  of  the  oil  were  foond 
to  be  as  f oUows :  Specific  gravity  at  IS*"  C  ad215,  temperature  of  solidification, 
—18*,  refractive  index  at  25*  1.471,  add  number  3.11,  saponification  number 
192.56,  iodin  number  116.06,  Hehner  number  94.95,  Reichert-Meissl  number  a77, 
and  Polenske  number  0.75.  The  oil  contained  the  esters  of  about  20  per  ooit 
of  solid  and  74  per  cent  of  liquid  fatty  adds,  the  latter  being  made  up  of 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  linolenic,  82  per  cent  of  linoleic,  and  from  55  to 
58  per  cent  of  oleic  add.    The  oil  gave  a  positive  elaidin  reaction. 

Pine  seeds  and  pine  seed  oU,  H.  Matthes  and  W.  Rossii  (Arch.  Phwrm^ 
tse  (1918),  No.  4,  pp.  2S9^S0$;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ab$.,  IS  (1919),  No.  It,  p.  im)" 
An  examination  of  the  seeds  of  Pinus  pinea  and  the  oil  obtained  from  them 
by  expression  gave  the  following  results.  The  air-dried  seeds  contained  from 
5.94  to  6.28  per  cent  water,  5M  per  cent  nitrogen,  5.96  per  cent  sugar  calcu- 
lated as  sucrose,  0.048  per  cent  ledthin  phoq;>horic  add  calculated  as  P«Oi, 
mineral  substances,  and  45.03  per  cent  oil.  The  expressed  oil  was  bright  yellow, 
mobile,  odorless,  and  of  a  mild  and  pleasant  flavor. 

The  prindpal  constants  of  the  oil  were  as  follows :  Specific  gravity  at  15*  0. 
0.9198.  temperature  of  solidification  —21*',  refractive  index  at  40*  1.4678, 
add  number  3.8,  saponification  number  192.76,  iodin  number  (Hfibl)  124J7, 
Hehner  number  94.81,  Beidiert-Meissl  number  0.8,  Polenske  number  0.6,  and 
acetyl  number  10.9.  The  oil  consisted  ess^tially  of  the  triglycerids  of  pal- 
mitic, stearic,  oleic,  and  linoldc  adds  in  the  proportion  of  about  5JS  per  cent 
solid  and  94.5  per  cent  liquid  adds,  the  former  consisting  of  8  per  cent  stearic 
and  92  per  cent  palmitic  adds,  and  the  latter  of  from  51  to  57  per  cent  oleic, 
and  about  48  per  cent  linoleic  adds. 

The  oil  is  recommended  for  edible  purposes. 

Wafarat  oil,  H.  Matthsb  and  W.  Rossit  (Arch.  Pharm.,  t56  (1918),  No.  4, 
pp.  SOt^OS;  ab9.  in  Chem.  Ab9.,  IS  (1919),  No.  It,  p.  i^).— Fully  ripe  wal- 
nuts (Juglan$  regia)  which  had  dried  frmn  three  to  four  months  yielded  on 
cold  expression  about  44  per  cent  of  a  greenish-yellow,  mobile  oil  of  a  pleasant 
odor  and  nutty  taste,  and  on  extraction  at  higher  temperature  a  green  oil  with 
a  sharp  taste  and  odor.  When  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  air  the  on  dried  com- 
pletely in  four  or  five  days.  The  prindpal  constants  of  the  cold-pressed  oU 
were  as  follows :  Specific  gravity  at  15*  C.  0.9288,  temperature  of  solidiflcatioo 
—28  to  —29*,  refractive  index  at  25*  1.474,  add  number  9.87,  saponification 
number  192.6,  iodin  number  148.8,  Hdmer  number  9aQ2,  Rdchert-MeiSBl  nuniber 
8.19,  and  Polenske  number  1.6. 

The  oil  contained  about  7  per  cent  of  solid  and  73  per  cent  of  liquid  fatty 
acids,  the  latter  consisting  of  4  per  cent  linolenic,  frmn  78  to  83  per  cent 
linoleic,  and  from  14  to  15  per  cent  oleic  adds. 
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The  cold  preased  oil  is  considered  suitable  for  edible  piuDoses  as  well  aa 
for  a  drylDg  oil. 

The  effect  of  mold  apon  the  oil  In  com,  F.  Rabak  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin, 
Chem.y  12  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  46-48).— This  paper  r^;)orts  a  study  at  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  of  the  changes  taking 
place  in  com  oil  due  to  the  growth  of  P^ilcillium  on  the  com.  Five  aamples 
of  com  were  examined,  including  an  ordinary  market  samide  and  the  same 
after  being  innoculated  with  Penidlllum  and  allowed  to  stand  for  varying 
intermls  up  to  90  days.  The  aiqpearance  and  the  moisture  and  oil  content  of 
tlie  samples,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  oils  obtained 
from  each,  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

The  data  obtained  indicate  that  the  spoilage  of  com  from  the  growth  of  mold 
Is  accompanied  by  a  consumption  of  oil  by  the  mold,  the  amount  decreasing 
from  5.68  per  cent  (calculated  on  dry  weij^t)  in  the  fresh  sample  to  2.02  per 
cent  in  the  90-day  sample.  As  spoiling  developed,  the  oil  became  strong  and 
Utter  and  the  specific  gravity  and  index  of  refraction  increased.  The  changes 
in  chemical  composition  consisted  of  a  decided  increase  in  free  adds,  soluble 
adds,  hydroxylated  adds,  and  unsaponiflable  constituents,  and  a  decrease  in 
▼obitlle  adds,  insoluble  adds,  and  unsaturated  adds. 

A  chemical  stndy  of  the  ether  extracts  of  soy  bean  leaves,  B.  M.  Nelson 
{Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  It  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  49,  50).— This  paper  re- 
ports an  investigation  of  the  ether  extract  of  soy  bean  leaves,  whidi  had 
been  found  to  have  a  high  iodin  number.  The  results  reported  indicate  that  the 
most  higlily  tmsaturated  compounds  in  the  leaves  are  not  oils,  but  probably 
belong  to  the  alcohol  group  of  the  waxes.  These  do  not  form  a  hard  film  on 
drying,  and  consequently  soy  bean  leaves  do  not  form  an  available  source  of 
oil  for  paint  manufacture. 

The  identity  of  hordein  and  bynin,  H.  LttBBS  {Bioehem.  Ztsohr.,  96  (1919)  f 
So.  i-5,  pp.  llT-lSt,  fig.  1).— Analyses  by  the  Van  Slyke  method  of  the  hordein 
of  barley  and  the  bynin  of  malt  are  reported.  These  indicate  that  the  two 
proteins  are  identical,  and  that  bynin  probably  r^resaits  a  portion  of  the 
bordein  which  has  remained  unchanged  during  tiie  germination  of  the  grain. 

(Aemical  analyses  with  membrane  filters,  R.  Zsiomondt  and  G.  Jandeb 
{ZUchr.  Analyt.  Chem.,  58  (1919),  No.  6-7,  pp.  241-280,  flgs.  I?).— A  filtering 
apparatus  in  which  a  thin  pardiment  membrane  is  used  in  place  of  filter  paper 
is  described.  The  comparative  results  of  various  analsrtical  determinations 
with  the  use  of  this  membrane  filter  and  of  ordinary  filter  paper  are  rq[K>rted, 
irbkii  indicate  that  more  accurate  results  are  obtained  with  the  membrane 
filt^. 

A  thermoregnlator  with  the  characteristics  of  the  Beckmann  ther- 
mometer, R.  B.  Habvet  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  9, 10,  pC  i). — 
A  thermoregnlator  devised  at  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indnstiy,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  described  and  illustrated. 

The  instrument,  which  can  be  set  easily  at  any  temperature  between 
*-20  and  +250*  C,  has  a  very  low  heat  capadty  and  shows  tbe  same  lag  effects 
as  the  Beckmann  thermometer.  The  mercury  column  is  of  sufficient  diameter 
to  carry  the  current  require^  to  operate  a  150-ohm  relay  using  2  or  4  volts. 
Hie  lower  platinum  contact  is  made  in  an  enlargement  of  the  capillary  to 
prevent  sticking  of  the  mercury  at  that  point,  and  the  upper  contact  is  placed 
at  die  end  of  the  capillary  so  that  small  temperature  changes  will  make  w 
break  the  curr^t 

The  determination  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration,  J.  W.  M.  Bunksb 
i^mr.  BkH  Chem.,  4I  (1920) ,  No,  i,  pp,  11^14^  fig,  i).— An  apparatus  for  de- 
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termlDlDg  H-ion  concentration  is  d«cribed  wbidi  Is  essentially  a  modification 
of  the  bubbling  electrode  used  in  a  closed  vesseL 

The  hydrogen  electrode  is  made  from  a  piece  of  one-eighth  indi  tubing  with 
a. short  piece  of  platinum  wire  sealed  in  at  the  bottom,  projecting  outside  abont 
one-eighth  inch  and  inside  far  enough  to  make  contact  with  the  mercury  wliich  flUs 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  fitted  tis^tly  by  means  of  a  rubber 
stopper  inib  an  outer  side-arm  tube,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  an  oval  open- 
ing. When  the  assembled  electrode  is  dipped  into  a  liquid  and  hydrogen  gas 
allowed  to  enter  tlirougli  the  side  arm,  a  large  bubble  fbnns  tempcurarily  at  the 
base  of  the  tube  covering  the  wire.  When  the  bubble  breaks,  the  liquid  rasbes 
in,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  the  rocking  riectrode  of  dark  (HL  S.  EL,  34,  p.  804). 

Details  of  the  apparatus  are  given  and  iUuirtraJted  by  a  diagram. 

A  simple  hydrogen  electrode,  O.  H.  Baxuet  (Jour.  Amer.  CheaK  Soe^  J^B 
{1920)t  No.  1,  pp.  4S^t  figs.  iS).— This  paper  describes  a  hydrogen  electrode 
devised  by  the  author  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  for  use  particolaily 
in  determining  the  H-ion  concentration  <^  water  detracts  of  foods. 

The  apparatus  is  made  by  blowing  a  small  bulb  in  the  closed  «id  of  a  7  mm. 
tube,  which  is  then  bent  at  an  angle  of  46*'  about  50  nun.  b^ow  the  top  (tf  the 
bulb  and  fitted  at  the  open  end  with  a  solid  glass  &toigper.  The  metal  electrode, 
consisting  of  a  round  piece  of  platinized  thin  g(M  plate  5  mm.  in  diameter,  is 
fused  into  the  bulb  arm  of  the  tube  Just  above  the  bend.  In  using  the  ^ectrode^ 
the  open  arm  is  completely  filled  with  the  liquid  and  the  tube  so  tilted  that  the 
liquid  flows  into  the  bulb  arm,  dici^dng  the  air.  This  is  r^>eated  until  the 
bulb  arm  Is  completely  filled  and  the  open  arm  to  a  depth  of  about  10  mm. 
above  the  top  of  the  bend.  The  hydrogen  is  led  into  the  apparatus  by  means 
of  a  small  glass  tube  readiing  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bend,  enou£^  being 
admitted  to  fill  the  closed  ann.  The  open  arm  is  then  completely  filled  wltb 
the  liquid,  stc^^pered,  and  shaken  thoroughly,  aft^  which  the  Btovfp&c  is  re- 
moved, a  little  of  the  liquid  shaken  out,  and  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  tube 
rinsed  with  distilled  water  and  dried.  To  complete  the  drouit  the  metal  elec- 
trode is  connected  with  the  potentiometer,  while  a  slender  V-shaped  siphon 
tube  filled  with  saturated  potassium  chlorid  solution  connects  the  opoi  tube 
with  a  vessel  filled  with  the  same  solution,  and  this  is  In  turn  connected  to  the 
calomel  dectrode. 

The  apparatus  is  said  to  be  easy  to  fill  and  clean,  and  to  come  to  equUlbrlmn 
promptly.    Only  about  10  cc.  of  the  extract  is  required  to  rinse  and  fill  the  ceO. 

Apparatus  for  the  volnmetrlc  detenBination  of  small  amoiuits  of  earbcm 
dioxid  In  a  liquid  by  means  of  a  strong  current  of  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  A.  CoNSTAirrmo  {Atti  R.  Aocad.  Lineei,  5.  9er^  Rend. 
CI.  Boi.  Fis.,  Mat.  e  Nat.,  28  (1919),  II,  No.  5-4,  pp.  118-121,  fig.  1).— In  the  ap- 
paratus described  and  illustrated,  a  strong  curratt  <^  air  from  whidi  the  carbon 
dioxid  has  been  removed  by  passing  over  soda  lime  is  drawn  throu^  a  flask 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  then  through  a  Woulfe  bottle  containing 
barium  chlorid  solution.  When  the  aiH[Muratus  has  been  entirely  freed  from 
carbon  dioxid,  the  solution  to  be  examined  is  admitted  through  a  funnel  tube 
into  the  sulphuric  add  flask.  The  carbon  dioxid  set  free  passes  over  into  the 
barium  chlorid  solution,  and  is  subsequently  determined  by  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  hydrochloric  add. 

Apparatus  for  measurement  of  oxidase  and  catalase  activity,  R.  B. 
Habvet  {Jour.  Gen.  Physiol.,  2  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  26S,  254,  fiff-  i).— A  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  an  oxidase  apparatus  designed  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultu^  which  is  said  to  incorporate  tbe 
advantages  of  both  the  simplified  Bunzd  apparatus  (B.  S.  R,,  32,  p.  506) 
and  the  original  design  (B.  s.  B.,  27,  p.  9).   The  chief  source  of  error  In  tbe 
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tomeae  apparatus,  tbat  of  making  no  provision  for  tbe  absorption  of  00*,  is 
remored  by  tlie  use  of  a  caustic  tube  in  which  1  cc.  of  n/10  alkali  is  placed 
toabsorb  the  CX>t  produced  during  tike  reaction.  On  shaking  the  apparatus 
the  liquid  surges  ba<dL  and  forth  beneath  this  tube  forcing  the  air  over  the 
alkalL 

[Mirfstare  determlBattoii],  G.  F.  Lipsoomb  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1919, 
p.  55).-- A  preliminary  rq;)ort  Is  given  of  a  method  of  determining  moisture  in 
soils  and  agricultural  products  by  heating  the  material  in  a  vacuum  con- 
tainhig  tubes  of  calcium  chlorid.  In  determining  the  moisture  content  of 
cottonseed  meal  by  this  method  it  was  found  possible  to  remove  from  1  to  2 
per  cent  more  moisture  from   the  material   than   by   the  usual   method. 

The  McOrndden  gravimeiiic  caldiim  method  modified,  J.  O.  Halvxsson 
and  J.  A.  ScHULz  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Sngin.  Ckem.,  IB  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  77,  78).—- 
The  authors  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  have  found  that  the  substitution 
of  the  volumetric  asbestos  Gooch  method  tor  the  gravimetric  procedure  in  the 
McCrudden  calcium  method  (B.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  9)  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
detmninatlon  of  the  small  amounts  of  calcium  present  in  biological  and 
agricultural  product& 

Hi^  grade  ignited  long-flbered  asbestos  is  placed  in  hot  sulphuric  acid  (1 : 5) 
and  digested  for  one  hour  at  from  00  to  70^  C,  with  occasional  shaking  while 
adding  a  few  drops  of  potassium  permanganate.  The  material  is  then  placed 
cm  a  Btichner  funnel  and  washed  with  distilled  water  faintly  colored  with 
potassium  permanganate  until  free  of  add. 

In  pr^wuring  the  Gooch  crudbles  the  treated  asbestos  Is  separated  into 
three  grades  of  fineness,  the  long  coarse  fibers  bdng  used  first  as  a  foundation, 
next  the  medium  fibars,  and  finally  the  fine  sediment  After  the  calcium 
oxalate  predpitate  is  washed  free  from  oxalate  and  oxalic  add,  the  precipitate 
and  pad  are  transferred  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  to  an  Erlenmeyer 
flask  and  titrated  immediatdy  at  65^  C,  using  sulphuric  add  (1:5). 

Data  are  presented  showing  that  this  method  gives  results  almost  Identical 
with  the  gravimetric  procedure. 

A  method  of  estimating  small  amounts  of  caldnm,  S.  Pkbn  {Proc,  Roy. 
Boo.  Victoria,  n.  %er.,  30  (1918),  No.  B,  pp.  187,  1S8).^A  method  of  estimating 
small  amounts  of  calcium,  particularly  aiq;>licable  to  the  determination  of 
caldum  in  blood,  is  described.  This  method  consists  essentially  in  ashing  a  1 
QC  portion  of  the  blood,  dissolving  the  aah  in  a  2  per  cent  acetic  acid  solution 
to  a  volume  of  2JS  cc.,  adding  1.5  cc.  of  methyl  alcohol  and  3  drops  of  oxalic 
add,  and  c^nnparlng  the  turbidity  of  the  solution  with  that  of  standards  con- 
taining varying  known  amounts  of  a  caldum  salt  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  and 
treated  in  a  like  manner  with  methyl  alcohol  and  oxalic  add. 

In  place  of  ashing  the  blood  sample,  the  calcium  may  be  dissolved  by 
mixing  a  given  quantity  of  the  blood  with  two  or  three  times  its  volume  of  a 
6.5  per  cent  solution  of  trichloracetic  acid  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  24 
hours.  Two  cc.  of  the  dear  supernatant  liquid  is  then  pipetted  off,  neutralized 
until  only  faintly  add,  and  treated  with  methyl  alcohol  and  oxalic  add  as  in 
the  first  method. 

The  author  claims  that  the  method,  while  somewhat  crude,  la  of  sufficient 
accuracy  for  clinical  purposes. 

The  vohimetrie  determination  of  sulphates  hy  oxidation  of  benzidin 
salphale  with  KMnO«,  P.  L.  Hibbabd  (Sott  Sd.,  8  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  61-S5).— 
13ie  author  has  modified  the  details  of  the  method  of  Raizlss  and  Dubin  (E.  S. 
B.,  SS,  p.  415)  in  order  to  diminate  inaccurades  due  to  variations  in  tempera- 
tare,  time,  concentration,  and  incompleteness  of  oxidation* 
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The  eflsentials  of  the  modified  method,  which  is  described  in  detail,  conalat 
in  freeing  the  solution  from  organic  matter,  iron,  nitrates,  phosphates,  and 
heavy  metals;  precipitating  the  SO4  completely  as  the  insoluble  b«:izidin  salt; 
and  measuring  the  amount  of  combined  benzidin  by  titration  with  an  exceai 
of  standard  potassium  permanganate  at  boiling  temperature,  removing  the 
excess  by  standard  oxalic  acid,  and  completing  the  titration  with  permanganate. 

The  method  is  said  to  be  rapid,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  most  work  on 
soil  extracts,  biological  fluids,  or  other  similar  solutions  containing  small 
amounts  of  sulphates. 

An  improved  method  for  the  estiniation  of  nitrates  in  water  by  meaaa 
of  the  phenolsulphonic  add  reaction,  R.  C.  Fbedebick  (Analytt^  44  (1919)^ 
No.  5tl,  pp.  281-284;  abs.  M  Chem.  Ab9.,  13  {1919),  No.  2S,  p.  «R5P).-^Ebe 
method  described  is  a  modification  of  SprengeVs  method  in  which  the  sample 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  steam  bath,  the  residue  treated  with  pbenoi- 
sulphonic  acid  dissolved  in  water,  rendered  alkaline  with  sodium  or  potassiam 
hydroxid,  made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  and  matched  as  to  color  against 
standards  prepared  from  potassium  nitrate.  In  the  modification  described  the 
error  caused  by  the  presence  of  chlorids  is  largely  eliminated  by  adding  tiie 
phenolsulphonic  acid  before  evaporation,  and  evaporating  until  all  the  water 
is  removed.  A  more  dilute  solution  of  phenolsulphonic  add  is  used  than  in  the 
original  method,  resulting  in  a  much  more  pure  and  brilliant  color,  as  well  as 
effecting  a  large  saving  of  reagents. 

Determination  of  traces  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  thiocyanates  in  a  com^ 
plez  medium,  L.  Ghelle  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8cL  [Paris],  1S9  (1919),  No.  21, 
pp.  97S-975).—^he  author  states  that  small  amounts  of  hydrocyanic  add  may 
be  detected  and  determined  by  passing  a  rapid  current  of  air  through  the 
solution  for  three  hours  and  collecting  the  liberated  HGN  in  n/10  KOH. 
In  the  determination  of  thiocyanates  the  same  method  is  used,  after  first  treat- 
ing the  solution  with  sulphuric  add  and  potassium  chromate  to  conv^  the 
KSCN  into  HON. 

Formation  of  cyanic  add  by  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  and  Its 
quantitative  identification,  R.  Fosse  {Compt.  Rend.  8oc.  Bid.  {Paris],  82 
{1919),  No.  25,  pp.  1062-1064).— The  author  states  that  the  existence  of  cyanic 
add  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  such  as  glucose, 
glycerin,  amino  adds,  etc.,  has  been  proved  by  its  isolation  and  identification 
as  silver  cyanate.  If  the  liquid  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  one  of  tiiese 
substances  is  neutralized  almost  completely  vrith  dilute  nitric  add  and  treated 
with  silver  nitrate,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  on  treatment  with 
boiling  water  partially  dissolves.  The  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  small  crystals 
of  silver  cyanate,  which  can  be  Identified  by  the  formation  of  urea  and  sfifcr 
chlorid  when  heated  on  a  water  bath  with  ammonium  dilorid. 

Quantitative  estimation  of  Indol  in  biological  media,  H.  F.  Zoixeb  {Jour, 
Biol  Chem.,  41  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  25-S6).—An  examination  at  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  various  methods  of  de- 
termining indol  In  bacterial  cultures  is  reportevi,  as  the  result  of  which  a  method 
was  evolved  which  is  said  to  be  simple,  reliable,  and  rapid,  and  to  require  only 
the  reagents  and  apparatus  common  to  most  laboratories. 

The  essential  features  of  the  modified  method  consist  of  adjusting  the  medlmn 
to  pH  0.2,  at  which  concentration  the  indol  may  be  distilled  directly  Instead 
of  with  steam,  and  of  determining  the  indol  In  an  aliquot  of  the  distillate  by 
the  use  of  the  nitroso-indol  reaction,  advantage  bdng  taken  of  the  discovery 
that  the  sensitivity  of  the  nitroso  reaction  with  indol  can  be  Increased  more 
than  three-fold  by  extraction  with  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  either  primary 
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iBoamyl  alcohol  or  primary  Isobntyl  alcohoL  The  techniqne  of  the  method  Is 
described  In  detalL 

Inflnence  of  lijrdrogen4oii  concentimtton  upon  the  TOlatility  of  indol 
from  aqueous  solution,  H.  F.  Zoijjer  {Jaw,  BM,  Chem.,  4I  {1920)  ^  No,  1,  pp. 
^-M,  fiff9.  S), — ^Thls  paper  reports  the  results  of  the  study  of  standard  condi- 
tions for  the  separation  of  indol  from  various  media  whldi  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  method  noted  above. 

It  was  found  that  the  range  of  most  rapid  volatilization  of  indol  from  the 
aqneoas  solutions  studied  was  from  pH  8  to  10.S,  such  concentrations  having  no 
appreciable  destructive  action  on  the  indol  molecula 

''The  results  from  the  ^q;>eriments  performed  suggest  that  the  practice  of 
steam  distillation  can  be  supplanted  by  direct  distillation  with  equal  accuracy 
when  the  reaction  of  the  solution  is  taken  into  account  This  direct  method  of 
distillation  has  been  practiced  in  a  routine  investigation  in  this  laboratory  and 
foand  reliable  and  c(Mnmendable." 

The  moistiire  content  of  cerealSt  O.  A.  Nelson  and  G.  A.  HxnjciT  {Jour, 
Indus.  af%d  Engin,  Chem,,  12  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  J^O^,  figs.  5).— A  method  of  de- 
termining the  moisture  content  of  cereals  and  of  other  colloidal  substances  Is 
described.  This  consists  essentially  in  heating  the  mat^al  in  a  very  high 
vacuum  for  definite  periods  of  time  and  condensing  the  liberated  moisture  in  a 
nnall  tube  surrotmded  by  solid  carbon  dioxid. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  since  the  smallest  amount  of  decomposition  can  be 
accorately  determined,  it  is  possible  to  d^ermine  to  what  temperature  and  for 
bow  long  a  substance  may  be  heated  without  obtaining  an  appreciable  amount 
of  water  from  decomposition. 

Insolnble  solids  in  Jams,  preserves,  and  marmalades,  O.  A.  Olbicbns 
{Jowr.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  48,  49).— A  method  for 
the  determination  of  insoluble  solids  in  fruit  products  is  described  which  is  said 
to  be  rapid  and  easy  of  manipulation  and  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Official 
Method.    The  techi^ue  is  as  follows : 

From  20  to  25  gm.  of  the  thoroughly  macerated  sample  is  weighed  out  into  a 
250  cc  beaker,  mixed  thoroughly  with  100  cc  of  distilled  water,  and  the  beaker 
covered  witb  a  watch  glass.  The  solution  is  bcHled  for  five  minutes  and  then 
filtered  through  an  alundum  crucible  with  sucticm.  The  residue  is  washed 
with  boiling  water  followed. by  10  cc  of  alcohol  and  ether  respectively,  dried 
in  a  water  oven,  cooled,  and  weighed. 

Ck>ntrilmtion  to  the  microscopic  detection  of  plant  adulterants  and  snb- 
stitntes  in  the  investigation  of  foods  and  condiments,  G.  Gbiessl  {Zisohr. 
Vntersuch.  Nahr.  u.  GenussmiU,  S8  {1919),  No.  &^,  pp.  129^141,  figs.  15).— The 
microsc(^ic  characteristics  of  various  adulterants  of  flour,  marmalades,  and 
^ices  are  described  and  illustrated.  These  include  for  flour,  chaff,  straw,  and 
grain  embryos ;  for  marmalades  and  similar  products,  the  fleshy  seed  cup  of  the 
yew  berry  {Taxus  hacoata),  crowberry  {Empetrum  nigrum),  and  Irish  moss; 
and  for  spices  the  seed  of  the  long  pepper  {Piper  offloinarum)  as  a  substitute 
for  black  p^per,  and  powdered  mushrooms  {Boletus  eduUs)  as  a  general  spice 
adulterant  Two  coffee  substitutes  are  added  to  those  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
Rn  40,  p.  508),  grape  marc  and  hoUy  berries  (/tear  aquifolium). 

Wild  thyme  as  an  adnlterant  of  powdered  marjoram,  G.  Gbiebel  and  A. 
ScHAPEB  {Ztschr,  Untersuch  Nahr.  u.  Oenussmtl.,  38  {1919),  No.  5-6,  pp.  141- 
145,  figs,  ^).— The  powdered  leaves  of  the  wild  thyme  {Thymus  serpyUum)  have 
been  found  in  commercial  samples  of  marjoram.  The  microscopical  differences 
between  wild  thyme,  garden  thyme,  and  marjoram  are  described  and  illustrated. 
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GoBtHlmtioii  to  the  ezamlnatloii  of  mUk*  parCtcnUrlj  the  determinatton 
of  milk  ragart  H.  Salomon  and  R.  Ddbhl  {Ber.  Deut.  Pharm.  GfeaelL,  tS 
(1918),  No.  9,  pp.  493-498),— Three  methods  of  predpitattng  the  proteins  from 
formaldehyde-containing  milk  in  which  lactose  determinatioDs  are  to  be  made 
are  described.  The  first  involves  the  nse  of  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the 
second  of  copper  sulphate,  and  the  third  of  asaprol  dissolved  in  citric  add. 

Remarks  on  the  analyses  of  hardened  <rfls«  A.  OBthi  {Chem.  Um$ciia^ 
Oeh.  Fette,  OeUe,  WacUe,  «.  Harzey  26  (1919),  No.  8,  pp.  iW-l(W).— It  Is  stated 
that  hardened  fish  oils  and  rape  seed  oii  may  be  distinguished  fr<Hn  other 
hard^ed  oils  by  their  content  of  behenic  add  and  other  adds  of  higher  mole- 
cular weight  than  stearic  add.  rish  oil  can  be  distinguished  tram  rape  seed 
oil  from  the  fact  that  the  fdrmer  alone  ccmtains  ffttty  adds  of  lower  molecular 
weight  than  palmitic  add.  Methods  are  outlined  for  the  identification  ol 
adds  of  high  and  of  low  molecular  weight 

The  Ost  copper  carbonate  solution  and  its  sntCaMllty  for  the  determina- 
tion of  Invert  sugar  in  the  products  of  the  sngar  indnstrjt  P*  BBTSusDQBnB 
(ZtBchr.  Ver.  Deut  Zuekerindui.,  1919,  No.  766,  II,  pp.  40M^»  fiO^-  6).—^  de- 
tailed study  is  reported  of  the  value  of  the  Ost  alkaline  coi^r  carbonate  solu- 
tion for  determining  invert  sugar.  The  author  condudes  that  the  s(^utioo  ]b 
superior  in  every  way  to  Fehling's  solution  for  the  examinatioa  of  sucrose,  re- 
fined sugar,  and  '*  sweet  water."  An  extensive  bibliography  on  the  detection 
and  determination  of  invert  sugar  is  ai^^ended. 

Some  notes  on  our  knowledge  of  nltramarlne«  and  a  proposal  to  aba* 
pUfy  its  analysiSt  H.  Kalshovbn  (Meded,  Proefsta.  Java-SMikerindUM.^  Chem, 
Ber„  No.  S  (1919),  pp.  11;  also  in  Arch.  Suikerindus.  Nederlamd-Indi^,  27  (1919), 
No.  to,  pp.  1041-1051;  ahi.  M  Chem.  Ahs.,  IS  (1919),  No.  21,  p.  «767).— Tliis 
article  includes  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  literature  on  ultramarine  and 
a  simple  scheme  of  analysia 

Assuming  ultramarines  to  be  solid  solutions  of  colloidal  sulphur  in  varioss 
solvents  such  as  oxids  of  aluminum,  boron,  silicon,  etc,  or  in  combinatioos  of 
them  such  as  the  solvent  of  ordinary  ultramarine,  a  sodium  aluminum  silicate, 
the  author  considers  it  unimportant  to  determine  the  exact  composition  of  the 
solvents.  Among  the  qualitative  tests  recommended  are  the  determination  of 
the  fineness  of  the  sample  by  stirring  1  gm.  into  200  cc.  of  water  and  noting 
the  time  required  for  it  to  settle,  and  the  estimation  of  the  coloring  effect  by 
mixing  one  part  of  the  sample  with  10  parts  of  some  fine  white  powder  like 
kaolin  or  dialk  and  comparing  the  color  with  standard  samples.  Sulphur  is 
determined  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  50  gm.  of  the  sample  and  100  cc  of  add- 
free  water  into  26  cc  of  k/10  iodin  solution  and  titrating  with  nAO  sodium 
thiosulphate.  Not  less  than  20.5  cc.  of  the  latter  should  be  required.  In  a  true 
ultramarine  boiling  alcohol  must  not  take  up  any  color,  boiling  alkali  must  not 
change  the  color,  and  boiling  add  must  destroy  the  color. 

Laboratory  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  ang^khak  In  the 
United  States,  M.  B.  Ghttbch  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  12  (1920),  No.  1, 
pp.  45,  4^).— The  autlior,  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  succeeded  in  preparing  Chinese  red  rice  or  ang-khak,  a  Chi- 
nese vegetable  color  used  in  food  products,  by  inoculating  unpolished  uncooked 
rice  to  which  25  par  cent  of  water  had  been  added,  with  a  strain  of  JfoiuMctu 
purpureua  isolated  from  Chinese  cheese,  and  incubating  at  a  temperature  of 
from  22  to  24""  C.  Other  strains  of  the  mold  isolated  from  silage  and  from  red 
rice  gave  less  satisftidory  results  as  regards  growth  of  the  organism  and 
color  and  friability  of  the  product 
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Detemiiaattan  of  the  Mutat  resUttonee  of  f  atHdcs*  F.  P.  Veitoh  and  T.  D. 
Umell  (Jow.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chern.,  in  (1960),  No.  1,  pp.  26^90,  figs.  2).— 
A  study  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Departm^t  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
literature  on  testing  the  water  resistance  of  fiUt>ries  has  led  to  the  develoimient 
of  a  modified  funnel  test  and  a  modified  spray  test,  which  **  when  conducted 
under  the  standardized  conditions  described  are  shnple  of  execution,  give  re- 
sults within  a  reasonable  time,  and  yield  more  information  <m  the  water  re- 
sistance of  cottim  dudk  than  othw  tests  whidi  have  been  tried  in  the  Bureau 
of  Ctonistry." 

The  cheoaieal  composltloii  of  flax  and  hemp  chaff,  C.  G.  Schwalbb  and  B. 
Bkkb  {ZUefur.  Angew.  Ohem.,  St  (1919),  No.  S4,  Aufsatzt.,  pp.  iinMi!9).— An- 
alyses of  flax  and  hemp  chaff  for  the  purpose  of  det^mining  their  suitability 
for  paper  manufacture  are  reported  and  compared  with  correspimding  figures 
for  spruce  wood. 

The  content  of  water  aind  ash  of  both  the  fiax  and  hemp  chaff  was  similar 
to  &at  of  other  woody  plants.  The  aidi,  unlike  that  of  spruce  wood,  contained 
no  maDganese.  The  total  amount  of  fat  and  wax  was  higher  than  that  of 
8{ffiice  wood  but  lower  than  pine.  Slax  dtiaff  was  richer  and  hemp  chaff  poorer 
in  pectins  than  sfHruce  wood.  Both  flax  and  hemp  chaff  were  liigber  in 
pentosans  and  lower  in  cellulose  than  {q[)ruce  wood,  and  contained  about  four 
times  as  much  nitrograi  as  the  latter.  In  practically  all  constituents  the  chaff 
resembled  more  closely  the  wood  of  deciduous  than  of  evergre^i  trees. 

The  drying  oi  potatoes  and  other  materials  snltable  for  foods  and  feed* 
lag  stuffs,  MsNDLDt  {lAmdw.  Jahrh.  Bayem,  6  (1916),  No.  8,  pp.  327-400,  figs. 
^).— This  is  a  survey  of  the  status  of  the  drying  industry  in  Qermany  at  the 
dme  of  writing  (1916).    An  extensive  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  manufacture  and  composition  of  grape  Juice  preserves  In  Asia 
Mlior,  G.  Bbedemank  and  O.  SchXtzlcin  {Zfehr.  Uniersuch.  Nahr.  u.  (}mus8- 
wtk,  S8  (1919),  No.  l-t,  pp.  1^-iP-f).— The  manufacture  of  various  Turkish  pre- 
serves from  grape  Juice  and  other  ingredients  is  described,  and  tables  are  given 
of  the  omipoeition  of  the  different  product& 

METEOEOLOGT. 

CUmatic  cycles  and  tree-growth:  A  study  of  Uie  annual  rings  of  trees  in 
nUtton  to  climate  and  solar  activity,  A.  E.  Dotjola.ss  (Carnegie  Insi.  Wash. 
^h.  t89  (1919),  pp.  127,  pis.  12,  figs.  ^).— This  Ls  a  complete  account  of  a 
study  part^  reported  in  articles  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  509,  716;  88, 
p.  415). 

The  original  plan  of  the  study  was  based  on  three  fondamental  propositions: 
"(1)  The  rings  of  trees  measure  the  growth ;  (2)  growth  dep^ds  largely  upon 
tbe  amount  of  moisture,  especially  in  a  climate  Ti^iere  the  quantity  of  moisture 
U  limited ;  (8)  in  such  countries,  theref^e,  the  rings  are  likely  to  form  a 
flMisare  of  precipitation.  Relationship  to  temperature  and  other  weather  eie- 
iimts  may  be  very  important,  but  precipitation  was  thought  to  be  the  controll- 
^  factor  **  in  the  region  of  limited  rainfall  in  which  the  study  was  begun. 
Oodfers  were  selected  for  the  study  because  of  the  great  areas  they  cover, 
^  great  variety  of  climates  they  endure,  and  especially  because  of  the  promi- 
Benoe  of  their  rings.  "  The  diief  trees  used,  with  approximate  number  of  rings 
Bieasored  in  each,  are  the  yellow  pine  (Finns  ponderosa)  about  14,000;  Scotch 
I^  (P.  sHvestris)  about  9,000;  hemlodc  (Tsuga  canadensis)  2,500;  Dou^as  fir 
{Heudotsuga  mucromata)  2,500;  sequoia  (Sequoia  gigantea)  47,000."  The  an- 
niil  growth  of  trees  in  the  xegtoi^  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  was  conqiared  with  rain- 
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fall  at  that  place  during  8  to  10  years.  Secttons  of  trees  from  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  were  studied  and  tlie  results  oorro- 
lated  with  rainfall  and  snnspots  by  special  methods  dev^<H;»ed  by  the  author. 
The  conclusions  reached  are  sununarized  as  follows : 

'*The  variations  in  the  annual  rings  of  indiyidoal  trees  over  considerable 
areas  exhibit  such  uniformity  that  the  same  rings  can  be  identified  in  nearly 
every  tree  and  the  dates  of  their  formation  established  with  practical  certahity. 
In  dry  climates  the  ring  thicknesses  are  proportional  to  the  rainfall  with  an 
accuracy  of  70  per  cent  in  recent  years,  and  this  accuracy  presumably  extends 
over  centuries ;  an  empirical  formula  can  be  made  to  express  still  more  dos^ 
this  r^ationship  between  tree-growth  and  rainftOl;  the  tree  records,  therefore, 
give  use  reliable  indications  of  climatic  cycles  and  of  past  climatic  conditioD& 

**  The  tree's  year  for  such  records  begins  in  the  autumn.  Double  rings  are 
caused  by  spring  drought  and  are  indicative  of  the  distribution  of  rainfill 
throughout  the  year. 

**  Tree  records  may  be  used  in  tJie  intaisive  study  of  the  location  of  homo- 
geneous meteorological  conditions  and  in  outlining  meteorological  districts. 
Certain  areas  of  wet-climate  trees  in  norttiem  Burope  give  an  admirable  reeord 
of  the  sunspot  numbers  and  some  American  wet-climate  trees  give  a  shnilar 
record,  but  with  their  maxima  one  to  tiiree  years  in  advance  of  the  solar  max- 
ima. It  is  possible  to  identify  living  trees  giving  this  remaricable  record  and 
to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  grow.  Practically  all  the 
groups  of  trees  investigated  show  the  sunspot  cyde  or  its  multiples;  the  solar 
cyde  becomes  more  certain  and  accurate  as  the  area  of  homogeneous  region 
increases  or  the  time  of  a  tree  record  extends  ftu*ther  bade ;  this  suggests  the 
possibility  of  determining  the  climatic  and  vegetational  reaction  to  the  solar 
cycle  In  different  parts  of  the  world.  A  most  suggestive  correlatiOQ  exists  in 
the  dates  of  maxima  and  minima  found  in  tree-growth,  rainfall,  temp^ntore^ 
and  solar  phenom^ia.  The  prevalence  of  the  solar  cyde  or  its  multiples,  tiie 
greater  accuracy  as  area  or  time  are  ^ctended*  and  this  corrdatlon  in  dates 
point  toward  a  physical  connection  between  solar  activity  and  terrestrial 
weather.  The  tree  curves  indicate  a  complex  combination  of  short  periods  in- 
cluding a  prominent  cycle  of  about  two  years.  An  instrument  has  been  coo- 
etructed  which  promises  special  fftdllty  in  thq  analysis  of  such  periods.*' 

It  was  inddentally  observed  in  this  study  that  the  response  in  tree  growth 
to  rainfall  was  more  prompt  on  well-drained  limestone  nM  than  on  more 
compact,  less  well  drained  soils  of  volcanic  origin. 

A  very  complete  bibliography  of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given. 

The  effect  of  weather  upon  the  yield  of  potatoes,  J.  W.  Sioth  {PoUto 
Mag,,  1  (1919),  Nos.  10,  pp.  IUI4,  S2;  11,  pp.  IS^-IT;  IB,  pp.  7,  IS,  17,  rt;  t 
{1919),  No.  1,  pp.  IS,  IT,  SS,  S4,  figs.  99).— This  article  discusses  the  <dimatic 
conditions  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  potato  and  of  the  regions  in  whidi 
potato  growing  has  been  most  successful,  dates  of  planting  and  harvesting; 
water  and  t^nperature  requirements,  correlation  ci  weather  factors  and  yieM, 
relation  of  region  of  growth  to  quality  of  seed  potatoes,  and  relation  of  vi^eather 
ccmdltions  to  potato  diseases.   A  short  bibllgraphy  of  the  subject  is  also  giv^L 

As  in  previous  articles  on  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  716),  emphasis  Is  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  cool,  wet  weather  during  the  first  ten  days  of  July. 
Further  Investigation  of  this  and  similar  subjects  in  agricultural  meteorology 
is  urged*.  The  article  suggests  a  number  of  important  lines  for  such  investi- 
gation. 

On  the  effect  of  topography  on  the  predpitatioii  in  Japan,  T.  TEa&iUL 
i?r  AL.  {Jow.  (M.  Sci.  Imp,  Univ,  Tokpo,  41  (1919),  Art.  f,  pp.  «4,  fgu  S).- 
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analysis  of  data  obtained  at  selected  stations  during  the  18  years,  1900-1017, 
diows  "  the  remarkable  infloence  of  topography  on  the  distribution  of  predpi- 
tatl<m  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  yearly  as  well  as  the  monthly  amounts.  ...  It 
is  shown  that  the  effect  is  largely  determined  by  the  component  of  the  baro- 
metric gradient  taken  in  a  direction  a  little  Inclined  to  the  axial  line  of  the 
land.  ...  A  peculiar  rriation  between  the  earthquake  frequency  and  the 
barometric  gradient  is  pointed  out  A  vector  diagram  method  of  investigating 
the  different  relations  of  the  precipitation  with  the  barometric  gradient  is 
iHostrated.  The  necessity  of  taking  the  percentage  values  of  the  precipitation 
is  emphasized.** 

Plredpltatloii,  mn-off,  eraporatlon,  and  draliiage  In  coBttneiital  middle 
B«rope«  W.  Haubfass  iNainrw.  Wehn9Chr^  SJ^  {1919),  No.  86,  pp.  BIS,  SH),— 
This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Fisher,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  810). 

Aimiial  report  of  the  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop  Service  Bureau  for  1918, 
a  D.  Rmn  {Iwoa  Year  Book  Apr,,  19  (1918),  pp.  519^96,  figs.  5).—**  This  re- 
port contains  the  summaries  of  the  monthly  and  weekly  bulletins  of  the  Iowa 
Weather  and  Crop  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
n.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1018." 

The  mean  t^nperature  of  the  State  for  the  year  was  40i2*  F.,  1.8^  above  the 
normal  *'A11  months  were  warmer  than  normal,  except  January,  April,  July, 
and  September,  which  were  d^dent  in  temperature.  The  highest  temperature, 
US',  at  Clarinda,  on  August  4,  equaled  the  20-year  record  for  the  State.  The 
period,  July  25  to  August  18,  was  abnormally  dry  and  hot  and  caused  serious 
damage  to  the  com  crop,  particularly  over  the  southwest  one-third  of  the  State. 
The  total  precipitation  averaged  82.78  in.,  or  aSl  in.  above  normaL  The  pre- 
dpitatioii  was  considerably  in  excess  of  normal  in  the  north-central  counties 
and  markedly  deficient  in  Pottawattamie  and  adjoining  counties. 

"The  season  advanced  rapidly  in  the  iqiring,  harvest  began  about  10  days 
early,  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  all  cnjips  till  the  heat  and  drought 
period  above  mentioned.  Though  September  was  cold,  dry,  and  unfavorable  for 
Can  seeding,  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  was  seeded,  and  favorable  conditions  in 
the  other  fkll  months  caused  wheat  and  rye  to  make  good  growth  and  enter 
the  winter  in  excellent  condition.    Com  was  of  excellent  quality.*' 

Meteordogieal  records  for  1918,  F.  B.  LnnnKLD  {Montana  8ta.  Rpi.  1918, 
P]k  118^179). — Observations  at  Boceman,  M<mt,  on  temperature,  precipitation, 
humidity,  evaporation  (April  to  October),  wind,  and  cloudiness,  are  reported, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  weather  of  the  year  is  discussed. 

Tlie  mean  temperature  was  41.8^  F.,  the  highest  08"*  June  10,  lowest  —82'' 
January  81 ;  total  rainfall  18.80  in. ;  greatest  montldy  precipitation  2.82  in.  in 
May,  least  0l29  in.  in  December,  days  with  0.01  in.  or  more  of  precipitation  128; 
number  of  dear  days  104;  last  killing  frost  in  i9>ring  May  29,  first  in  fall 
October  8.  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  normaL  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  June  was  usually  high.  This  month  '*  was  also  unusual  for  the  number 
of  dry  days,  low  precipitation,  and  warm  wlnda  It  was  during  this  month 
that  dry  land  crops  throui^ut  the  State  suffered  more  or  less,  depending 
upon  the  location.  .  .  . 

''The  State  received  more  than  its  normal  supply  of  rain  during  the  months 
of  Aogust  and  September,  which  furnished  sufDdent  moisture  to  bring  up 
whiter  wheat,  and  this,  f<Hlowed  by  a  warm  Ck!tober,  put  wheat  in  an  excellent 
condition.  That  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the  divide  was  not  as  dry  in  1918 
as  in  1017,  but  the  failure  was  more  noticeable  in  1918  because  that  portion 
irasinduded  in  the  diy  sectton  ot  1817i  thus  making  two  faUores  iu  succession." 
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Meteorological  records  for  tte  jreftm  1917  Mid  1918,  H.  L.  Puck  (Vk- 
gkUa  Sia,  Rpt,  1918,  pp.  91-65).— Tables  are  giTen  which  show  the  daily  retd- 
ingg  of  maxlmmii  and  minimuni  thermomeCna  at  Btadcsburg  for  eadi  month 
of  1917  and  1918,  as  well  as  monthly  sommariee  of  temperature,  predpltatioii, 
wind,  and  cloadineas  for  the  two  years. 

SOUS— FEBTIUZEBS. 

The  compoeitioii  and  orlgiii  at  soils,  F.  F.  H.  Gaxhoun  {Com.  Fert.,  19 
(1919),  No.  5,  pp.  50,  5t,  5^).— The  author  discusses  plant-forming  elements, 
soil-forming  minerals  and  rocki^  and  the  dassiflfation  of  soils  with  partievlar 
reference  to  the  soils  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  giyes  a  daasifkAtion  of  the  soUb 
of  the  State  with  reference  to  their  origin. 

It  is  concluded  that  soils  formed  largely  of  quarts,  either  in  the  form  of  sand 
or  clay,  contain  no  plant  nutrients  and  are,  therefore,  very  hifertile,  but  that 
soils  derived  from  rode  high  in  potash  feldspar  content  require  less  potash 
than  soils  deriyed  from  oth^  rock.  Soils  d^ved  from  limestones  are  con- 
sidered to  be  usually  higher  in  caldum  and  phosphorus  content  than  soils  de- 
rived from  granite,  sandstones,  and  other  common  soU-forming  rodu,  with 
some  exceptions.  **  Soils  of  disintegration  are  usually  richer  than  mA)B  of  de- 
composition. When  soils  are  fbrmed  from  decomposed  rock  the  cnlginal  phmt 
food  is  often  lost  through  solution.*' 

Fi^d  operatAons  of  the  Bureaa  of  Soils,  1915  (serenteeiith  r^ori), 
M.  WHmfET  ET  AL.  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr^  Field  Oper.  Bur.  8aU$,  1915,  pp.  ftSS, 
pl$.  78, 1ig%.  75,  map%  65). — Supplemoiting -similar  work  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
R.,  41;  p.  317),  this  comprises  a  general  review  of  the  fidd  work  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  during  1916,  together  with  detailed  reports  on  76  surveys 
which  have  already  been  noted  from  time  to  time; 

During  the  year  89,626  square  miles  or  25360,640  acres  were  surveyed  and 
mapped  in  detail,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  and  mapped  up  to  January 
1,  1916,  898,068  square  miles  or  261,644^20  acres.  Reconnaissance  surveys 
covering  an  area  of  12,607  square  miles  or  8,068,480  acres  were  also  made. 

Contribution  regarding  two  Mack  soil  appearances  Ib  Germany,  K.  vos 
See  {Intematl.  Mitt.  Bodmk.,  8  (1918),  No.  5-6,  pp.  10^-752).— This  artide  re- 
ports chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  and  discusses  the  general  diar- 
act«ristic8  of  two  soil  types  in  Magdeburg  and  Mewe.  These,  it  is  conduded, 
are  true  black  soil  types,  but  the  soil  of  the  former  is  a  more  typical  bla<^  sofl 
as  regards  chemical  and  structural  characteristics. 

Silting  and  the  origin  of  Wad  and  Dollard  piMers,  D.  R  Maksholt 
(CuUura,  SI  (1919),  No.  S7S,  pp.  5i7-^f9,  pi.  1).— This  is  a  review  of  dUteent 
studies  and  surveys  of  the  polders  of  Holland  with  deep  and  shallow  soils,  with 
reference  to  their  formation  by  sUting. 

Note  on  the  Nile  deposits  In  Bgjpt,  V.  11.  Mosstn  (Buk  Uwiom  Ar- 
6gypte,  11  (1919),  No.  It8,  pp.  ^^78).— This  regott  deals  witli  the  mediantoal, 
physical,  and  diemical  properties  of  the  three  types  of  alluvial  bqAX  of  the 
islands  and  knolls  deposited  by  the  Nile,  and  discusses  their  agricultural  use. 

These  soils  are  divided  by  mechanical  analysis  into  sandy  soils,  ydlow 
siliceous  clay  sc^ls,  and  black  clay  soils.  The  sand  soils  are  the  most  pervious 
and  have  the  lowest  water-retaining  power,  while  the  bladi  day  soils  are  the 
most  impervious  and  have  the  highest  water-retaining  power.  Chemical  analy- 
ses of  the  black  clay  soils  and  the  sandy  soils  showed  that  clay  soils  have  a 
generally  higher  content  of  nutritive  constituents  than  the  sand  soils.  In  tiie 
blade  day  soils  the  most  nitrogen  was  found  in  soil  ot  reeeat  depositJon  tad 
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tlmoBt  entirely  in  the  (Mt:anic  state.  The  dilorids  were  found  to  be  apparently 
In  miBlmnm  in  the  blade  clay  soils,  ee^>ecially  those  of  recent  deposition. 
Galdom  and  magnesium  were  more  abundant  in  the  soluble  salts  of  the  black 
day  than  in  those  of  other  cnltiyated  soils.  Special  studies  of  the  biological 
properties  of  the  black  clay  soils  showed  that  under  proper  conditions  nitriflca- 
tioo  proceeds  guite  rapidly. 

The  silt  eoBtent  of  the  IMi  Biwetf  S.  Tuhstba  {Meded,  Deli-Proefita. 
Meiam,  2.  Mer^  No.  7  [19m,  P9*  f:H^).— Studies  of  the  monthly  transportaUon 
of  silt  for  a  year  by  the  D^  BlTor  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  greatest  relative  silt  content  occurs  In  February,  April, 
and  December,  which  correq;K>nds  with  the  time  of  preparing  the  soil  and 
planting.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  waslilng  of  the  soli  in  the 
stream  basin  Is  1  mm.  The  avwage  sUt  content  for  the  year  was  0.61  kg.  per 
GoMc  meter  of  wat^,  or  about  three  times  greater  than  the  amount  of  dis- 
solred  matter. 

Water  and  sflt  stndles  of  different  rlTers  of  Jaira,  L.  G.  dbn  Bebctk  and 
P.  W.  Webb  {DepU  Lmdh^  Niiv.  m  HandO^  IDmtch  Ba$t  Indies],  Meded.  Alff. 
Froefwta,  Landb.,  No.  1  (1919)  ^  pp.  [7/]+^)'— Tills  is  a  report  on  studies  of 
the  compohition  of  the  river  waters  and  of  the  influence  of  the  soluble  con- 
sdtDents  on  the  soil,  on  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  silt  in  the  river 
waters,  on  physical  and  diemical  studies  of  the  silt,  and  on  studies  of  the  tn- 
flnence  of  the  physical  and  diemical  properties  of  the  silt  on  tlie  soiL 

It  was  found  that  the  influence  of  flooding  on  soils  depends  on  the  compoiri- 
tkm  of  the  flood  water  and  of  its  silt,  and  the  composlticm  of  the  solL  A  bal- 
anoe  occurs  between  flood  wat^  and  soil,  determined  by  the  amount  of  dis- 
solved matter  in  the  water  and  the  amount  of  soluble  matter  flxed  by  the  soiL 
A  method  is  described  whereby  the  influence  of  flooding  a  soil  with  a  water  of 
known  composition  can  be  determined. 

The  contait  of  the  river  waters  in  dissolved  matter  varied  greatly,  being 
Us^  in  the  western  rivers  and  low  in  the  eastern  rivers  of  Java.  Silicates 
were  prevailingly  high  in  waters  from  volcanic  regions,  while  lime,  sodium 
salphate,  gypsum,  especially,  and  calcium  bicarbonate  were  high  in  waters 
flowing  through  marl  or  lime  soils.  Some  waters  contained  considerable  iron 
oxid,  aluminum,  and  phosphate,  and  when  such  waters  were  add  they  con- 
tained more  iron  ozid  and  aluminum.  The  potash  contents  were  not  usually 
▼^  great  The  waters  contained  practically  no  directly  injurious  constituents 
such  as  free  mineral  adds  or  chlorids. 

Determinations  of  the  snt  content  of  river  waters  and  medianical  analyses 
of  the  sUts  showed  that  there  was  no  definite  relation  between  grain  sise  and 
silt  content  of  tiie  water.  Generally  the  silts  of  the  waters  with  the  higher  silt 
content  were  the  coarser.  The  silt  from  water  nearest  the  bottom  did  not 
always  contain  the  most  sand.  The  granular  analyses  showed  that  the  vol- 
canic silt  consisted  mostly  of  dust,  while  the  marl  silt  contained  large  dust  and 
^  fractions.    The  dust  fraction  was  greatest  in  the  lime  soil  silts. 

The  greatest  difference  in  chemical  composition  of  silts  ftom  river  waters  was 
found  hi  rivers  which  flow  partly  through  Volcanic  and  partly  through  marl  soils. 
Greater  variations  were  ftmnd  in  the  diemical  composition  of  siH  samples  from 
the  water  surface  than  from  near  the  bottom.  All  the  silts  analysed  contained 
normal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and  potash  in  available  form  and 
were  rteh  in  lime  and  magnesia. 

It  is  oonchided  that  no  danger  or  difficulty  attends  the  deposition  of  tliis 
M  on  arable  soil  from  the  diemical  standpoint,  with  perhaps  the  exception  that 
tbe  exeesB  lime  content  mUgbt  affect  tiie  solubility  of  the  phoaphoric  add  content 
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of  the  SOIL  From  Uie  pbysieal  staiM^int  it  is  pointed  oat  tiiat  tiie  fine  sDt 
■hoQld  benefit  coarse  sandy  soils,  and  coarse  sandy  sUt  should  benefit  heary 
clay  soils.  The  daily  silt  determinations  showed  that  a  liii^  silt  omtent  ci»^ 
reflponded  with  his^  water. 

Ground  water  moTComeBt,  B.  KattaB  {IfUemaU.  MUt.  B<kL€nk^  8  {MS), 
No.  &^,  pp.  105-122,  pi.  1,  fig$.  2). — A  set  of  experiments  lasting  two  years  on 
the  rate  of  moyement  of  water  tliron^  soUs*  to  determine  the  inflaoiee  of 
varying  size  of  soil  grain*  varying  stratiflcationt  varying  liead«  and  tempera- 
ture, is  rq;>orted. 

Two  types  of  sand  soil  and  a  day  soil,  and  difEierent  mixtures  of  these  to 
obtain  different  physical  and  mechanical  compositions,  were  used.  The  aapptt- 
ratos  nsed  was  the  so-called  Thiem  apparatus,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
hollow  metal  cylinder  containing  the  soil  colamn«  over  whidi  water  is  nudD- 
tained  at  a  ccmstant  level  while  the  rate  and  quantity  of  flow  are  measnred 
from  a  beaker  supplied  by  tubing  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  The  lietd 
is  varied  by  raising  or  lowering  the  beaker,  and  the  loss  in  pressure  at  diflleRat 
points  of  the  soil  column  is  indicated  by  three  manometer  tubes  set  eqinl 
distances  apart  The  apparatus  was  filled  12  times,  and  480  effective  measure- 
ments were  tak^i  during  the  period. 

It  was  found  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  in  the  more  permeable  soils  tiie 
quantity  of  flow  increases  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  effective  pressure.  TUB 
holds  good  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  soil  particles  does  not  exceed  2  bbl 
and  the  rate  of  pressure  to  length  of  soil  column  does  not  exceed  0L&.  AS 
results  were  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  18*  O.  and  the  following 
were  derived: 


«i8-^»  v*u-»^,  and  g„-134A€u 


in  which  i?tt=average  velocity  of  flow  at  18',  i?'tt=actual  velocity  of  flow 
through  the  void  space,  9u=the  average  quantity  of  flow  per  unit  of  time  at 
18*,  p=the  void  space,  *=the  effective  head,  and  «ts  =  the  ratio  of  quantity 
of  flow  to  effective  head.  It  is  concluded  that  for  all  soils  It  may  be  aasoraed 
without  great  error  that  a  constant  relation  exists  between  quantity  of  flov 
and  effective  pressure. 

A  comparison  is  made  of  these  expressions  with  the  formulas  for  velocity 
derived  by  Darcy,  Seelheim,  Slichter,  Hazen,  and  KrGber,  it  being  shown  that 
the  Hazen  formula  more  nearly  correq[)onds  to  the  experimental  data  tinn 
any  of  the  others.  The  Hasen  formula  is  as  fbUows :  i;=l,000  J  <f «,  in  wUdi 
i;=velocity,  J  is  the  ratio  of  pressure  to  length  of  soil  column,  and  d«  Is  tbe 
effective  size  of  soil  grain  or  the  width  of  sieve  mesh  which  win  pass  eiactiy 
10  per  cent  of  the  materiaL 

Further  studies  showed  that  the  velocity  in  general  increased  with  d^ 
creasing  void  space  and  increasing  diameter  of  soil  grain.  ▲  further  matbe- 
matical  discussion  leads  to  the  oonclusi<m  that  the  influence  of  reststana 
due  to  the  shape  of  the  void  q;>aces  can  best  be  expressed  in  torms  of  the  total 
surfoce  of  the  soiL 

Fnrther  studies  on  the  conditloii  of  soil  str^ctiire«  P.  Bhbknbebq  aad 
J.  P.  VAN  Zyl  (Intematl.  MHt.  Bodenk.,  8  (1919),  No.  5-4,  pp.  |jr-4(^).~Tlii8  is 
the  second  ccmtribution  to  the  subject  of  mechanical  analyses  of  soUs,  vlfii 
particular  ref^enoe  to  the  influence  thereon  of  drying. 

It  has  been  found  that  with  both  heavy  and  light  soila>  with  the  exoeptioD  of 
light  sands,  previous  drying  makes  the  analysis  of  the  fine  soil  particles  ve9 
difficult,  it  becoming  almost  impossible  by  use  of  customary  methodSL   Artifr 
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dal  dryloff  has  a  more  marked  ioflnoiice  in  tbi9  respect  than  air  drying.  A  di£h 
cttssion  of  the  reasons  for  this  ia  included. 

The  influeBce  of  boiling  aad  shaking  on  fine  mineral  paiticles«  O.  Noi/rs 
{Landw.  Vers,  Sta^^  93  (1919),  No,  5-6,  pp.  «47-^8).*-In  studies  of  procedure 
In  mechanical  soil  analysis,  it  was  found  tliat  shaking  of  a  soil  effected  a 
distinct  but  slight  disint^pratioa  of  the  partides.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
sbaMng  method,  if  not  carried  too  far,  is  a  much  more  reliable  means  for 
pr^Muing  soUs  for  mechanical  analysis  than  the  boiling  method. 

Geologically  important  frost  phenomena  in  temperate  climates,  F.  M. 
Behb  {ItUematL  MUt.  Bodenk.,  8  (191S),  No.  9-4,  pp.  60^72,  figs.  £).— This  is  a 
geoeral  review  of  observations  made  on  the  effect  of  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  on  soils  and  the  resulting  cracking  and  flowing  of  aolla.  The  Question 
of  the  effect  of  freezing  and  the  rising  of  stones  through  the  soil  is  also  dis- 
cussed In  some  detail. 

The  influence  of  stones  in  soil  on  the  growth  of  plants,  T.  Ftexwfea  and 
A.  KippEL  (Landw.  Vera.  8ta.,  9S  {1919),  No.  5-e,  pp.  «T7-«&*,  pi  i).— This  is 
the  second  contribution  to  the  subject  (El  S.  IL,  41,  p.  813),  eiqperiments  with 
carrots  being  conducted  on  soil  containing  different  percentages  of  stones. 

While  the  results  are  apparently  considered  questionable,  it  was  found  that 
the  soil  containing  the  lowest  percentage  of  stones  produced  the  smallest 
Qoantity  of  dry  matter.  The  carrots  on  the  stony  soils  had  the  higher  water  con- 
tent It  is  noted  that  the  carrots  during  growth  exerted  ccwsiderable  pressure 
in  the  stony  soil  without  injury  to  the  root  or  to  the  production  of  dry  matter. 
While  this  can  not  be  explained,  the  conclusion  is  indicated  that  a  soil  which  is 
constantly  saturated  with  a  nutritive  solution  gives  the  same  favorable  growth 
conditions  to  plants  whether  in  natural  condition  or  whether  broken  up  by  the 
addition  of  stones. 

The  richness  of  cultivated  soils  in  copper*  L.  Maquenne  and  E.  Demousst 
{Compt  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  iParis],  169  (1919),  No.  21,  pp.  9S7-942;  also  in  Prog. 
Agr.  et  Vitic.  (Ed.  VEst-CenUre),  40  (1919),  No,  50,  pp.  561-^65).— An  extensive 
study  of  the  copper  content  of  cultivated  soils  of  widely  varying  nature  is 
briefly  recorded. 

It  was  found  that  practically  all  the  soils  examined  contained  copper,  but 
in  gnantitles  varying  widely  with  the  method  of  cultivation.  Soils  growing 
grapes  invariably  contained  much  greater  amounts  of  copper  than  other  cul- 
tivated types.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  treatment  of  the  vines  with  cosor 
ponnds  containing  copper.  However,  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the 
copper  content  of  grape-growing  soils,  the  flner  grained  soils  always  con- 
tahihig  the  most  coi^)^.  The  lime  content  of  the  soils  is  also  thought  to 
infloaice  their  copper  content 

iUtivity  of  soU  acids,  R.  B.  Stephenson  (Soil  Sci.,  8  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  -fi- 
5^).— In  studies  conducted  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  the  rate  of  re- 
action of  soil  acids  in  different  soils  was  compared.  This  in  turn  was  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  reaction  of  the  acidity  of  buffered  solutions  of  known 
hydrogen-Ion  concentration. 

None  of  the  first  soils  used  were  high  in  organic  matten  Titrations  were 
nuUle  at  various  intervals,  the  blank  on  the  soil  and  reagents  being  subtracted 
each  time  so  that  the  results  showed  the  relative  reactivity  of  the  different 
fractions  of  acidity. 

It  was  found  that  '*  the  modified  Tgpke  method  is  capable  of  adaptation  to 

^determinations  of  the  relalfive  activities  of  different  fractions  of  soil  acidity. 

^  more  reactive  acids,  those  capable  of  givii^  a  toxic  concentration  of 

liydrogen-ion,  react  rather  quickly.    This  has  been  proved  by  the  appli^tion  of 
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Ume  to  add  soil  in  successive  Increments  and  applying  a  qualitative  test  to 
determine  at  what  stage  a  neutral  soli  reaction  may  be  obtained.  Soils  may 
contain  a  large  reserve  of  acidity,  whidi  mi^t  be  described  as  potential  rather 
than  active,  but  vrhidi  is^  nevertheless,  capable  of  slowly  decomposing  ca^ 
bonates. 

"  Rather  highly  buffered  solutions  react  rapidly  with  calcium  carbonate  even  in 
the  presence  of  soil,  indicating  that  even  the  more  active  fractions  of  the  soil 
acids  may  be  c<msiderably  buffered.  Protein  materials  and  amino  acids  so  fax 
as  tested,  previous  to  decomposition  in  the  soil,  do  not  react  readily  with  car- 
bonates. 

**  Knowledge  of  add  soils  is  considered  more  adequate  when  something  is 
knotm  of  the  activity  of  the  adds,  as  wen  as  of  the  total  potential  addity,  com- 
monly determined,  more  or  less  inaccurately.  It  is  not  the  capadty  of  a  sdl 
to  decompose  lime,  but  rather  the  intensity  of  decomposition,  which  Is  most 
highly  significant** 

Soil  acidity. — ^II«  Its  relation  to  the  acidity  of  tiie  plant  Jnioe,  B.  Tutoo 
and  M.  R  MEiLCHAic  (8&U  Bci,,  7  (1919),  No,  6,  pp.  469-474).— TbXa  is  tlie 
second  contribution  to  the  subject  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  513),  in  which  studies  wo^ 
made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  on  the  hydrogen-ion  concentratiOD 
of  the  juices  from  alfalfa,  clover,  blue  lupine,  soy  bean,  buckwheat,  com,  and 
rape,  grown  on  limed  and  unlimed,  medium  to  strongly  add  soils,  and  on 
neutral  soils.    No  final  conclusions  are  drawn. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  on  the  limed  and  unlimed  add  soils,  in  only  two 
cases  out  of  six  with  alfalfa  and  in  the  case  of  lupine  were  the  plant  juices  more 
add  on  the  limed  series.  In  the  other  12  cases  the  plant  juices  were  more  acid 
on  the  unlimed  series.  In  the  two  reversed  cases  of  alfalfa  the  differences  were 
quite  smalL  It  is  noted  that  the  acidity  of  both  the  limed  and  unlimed  alfalfa 
In  these  cases  was  quite  high  for  alfalfa,  and  that  evidently,  even  in  the  Mmed 
series,  the  plants  were  not  getting  sufficient  lime.  In  the  series  on  a  rich 
neutral  soil,  the  data  emphasized  the  Importance  of  standardizing  the  condi- 
tions of  making  the  addity  determinations. 

Three  comparative  sets  of  experiments  to  study  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  same  plant  are  of  the  same  acidity  showed  that 
In  two  cases  the  roots  were  slightly  more  add  than  the  tops,  and  that  the 
opposite  was  true  in  the  third  case. 

It  is  decided  that  before  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn  much  more  Investi- 
gation Is  needed,  and  that  the  proper  method  of  carrying  on  this  investigation, 
especially  the  technlc  of  making  the  addity  determinations,  needs  to  be 
standardized. 

Fixation  of  phosphoric  add  in  soils  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpt.  1918,  p.  10). — 
The  continuation  of  the  study  to  correlate  crop  yield  with  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  add  dissolved  from  soil  by  the  fifth-normal  nitric  add  method  (E. 
S.  R.,  8d,  p.  22)  has  shown  that  the  effed  of  the  addition  of  lime  Ls  very 
marked.  The  phosphoric  add  content  of  the  soil  showed  no  Increase  according 
to  the  fifth-normal  nitric  add  test,  but  the  crop  yield  continued  to  Increase, 
Showing  that  the  benefidal  effects  of  lime  must  be  due  either  to  an  increase 
of  available  phosphoric  add  and  potash  not  Indicated  by  the  solvent  or  to  a 
better  physical  condition  induced  In  the  soil  by  the  lime.  Similar  results  were 
found  on  a  series  of  plats  growing  wheat,  from  annual  applications  of  hme 
with  and  without  manure,  add  phosphate,  and  fioats. 

Further  studies  on  the  distribution  and  activities  of  certain  groups  of 
bacteria  in  California  soil  columns,  O.  B.  Lipman  {Uni^.  Cat  Puh8.  Afff. 
BO.,  4  U919),  Vo.  4,  PP*  119-120;  ahs.  in  Ab9.  Boot.,  S  (1919),  No.  4,  p.  999).- 
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From  studies  of  anger  borings  at  vartooa  dqpdis  down  to  7  ft  in  a  nnmber  of 
diflierent  soils,  it  was  fonnd  Oiat  jftrnkPOB  findings  (B.  8.  R.,  27,  p.  822)  to  tlie 
effBet  tbat  microorganisms  of  arid  soils  penetrate  de^ly  into  the  subsoil 
lijera^  were  confirmed. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  ammonification  continnes  nndlminiiiied  tiirongh  6 
ft  of  sou  in  every  case.  While  this  was  not  tme  for  the  nitrifying  powers  of 
the  same  soils,  it  is  considered  clear  that  nitrifying  bacteria  do  live  in  the 
lower  layers  of  some,  and  perhaps  of  all,  of  the  soils  to  similar  d^ths.  The 
great  diff^»nce  between  the  two  is  attrttrated  to  the  fact  tliat  the  nitrifying 
power  of  these  soils  diminishes  rapidly  downward  from  the  first  foot,  while 
the  ammonifying  power  reiiiains  apparently  unchanged.  The  nitrogen  fixation 
results  were  for  the  most  part  inconclusive,  but  seemed  in  general  to  confirm 
the  idea  that  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms  do  penetrate  to  greater  depths 
in  arid  soils  than  vroold  be  generally  expected.  Such  penetration  and  activity 
at  those  depths  seem  to  be  superior  to  those  noted  on  humid  soils. 

Tbe  ozidatkn  ef  tmUIUm  to  TaaHlie  add  1^  certain  soil  bacteria^  W.  J. 
Bobbins  and  E.  C.  Lathbop  (SoU  Sok,  7  (1919),  Ko.  6,  pp,  475-485,  fig,  i).— 
Studies  are  reported  which  were  conducted  jointly  by  the  Alabama  College  Bx- 
periment  Station  and  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  studies  show 
that  in  solution  cultures,  consisting  of  pure  inorganic  salts  and  vanillin  as  the 
only  source  of  carbon,  vanillin  is  oxidised  by  pure  cultures  of  the  vanillin- 
destroying  bacteria  isolated  from  the  soiL  The  vanillic  acid  formed  at  first 
accumulates  in  the  culture  medium,  but  is  later  destroyed. 

Tlie  nitrogen  supply  of  soils  and  the  action  of  straw  and  sugar*  O.  Lbk- 
MBiCAHK  and  A.  Bxitbckb  (Landw.  Ver$.  Sta.,  9S  (1919),  No,  S-S,  pp.  209-^20, 
pU.  5). — Studies  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  soils  as  influenced  by  stable  manure 
and  artificial  fertilizers  alone  and  in  combination  are  reviewed,  and  pot  ex- 
periments with  various  cereals,  including  oats,  mustard,  and  Italian  rye  grass, 
are  reported,  to  show  the  taifluence  of  straw,  sugar,  li^d  manure,  and  sodium 
nitrate,  alone  and  in  different  combinations. 

It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  2  per  cent  of  sugar  to  the  soil  decreased  the 
oats  crop,  but  in  succeeding  years  a  slight  Increase  was  obtained.  The  increase 
doe  to  sugar  was  always  small  and  less  than  that  due  to  sodium  nitrate,  but 
was  a]n>roximately  equal  to  that  due  to  liquid  manure.  The  addition  of  straw 
to  the  soil  in  amounts  equal  to  the  sugar  additions  decreased  the  crop  in  the 
fint  two  years,  but  gave  a  small  increase  in  the  third  year,  the  total  effect  be- 
ing negative.  The  injurious  effect  of  the  straw  was  neither  removed  nor 
diminirtied  by  tiie  addition  of  ^ther  sugar  or  liquid  manure  or  both,  but  was 
removed  by  sodium  nitrate.  The  results  confirmed  the  view  that  fresh  straw 
should  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible  from  arable  land  and  that  no 
Improvement  in  the  nitrogen  economy  of  the  soil  is  to  be  expected  from  its  use. 

Effect  of  alfalfa  on  the  fertility  dements  of  the  soil  in  comparison  with 
grain  cropa,  C.  O.  Swanson  and  W.  L.  Latbhaw  (Soil  8oi,,  8  {1919),  No.  1, 
pp.  1-^9,  fig.  1).— A  Urge  number  of  experiments  conducted  at  the  E^ansas  Ex- 
perimoit  Station  are  reported,  in  which  the  gmieral  plan  was  to  sample  the 
soils  from  old  alfalfa  fidds  and  other  fields  nearby  which  were  of  the  same 
type  of  Bom  but  had  been  continuously  in  cultivation  or  in  native  sod,  and  to 
analyse  the  samples  for  nitrogen,  organic  carbon,  inorganic  carbon,  phos- 
lAonis,  and  caldnnL  Preference  was  giv^i  to  those  locations  where  an  of 
the  types  of  Add  mentioned  were  close  enough  together  for  direct  comparison. 
Sanq^les  were  generally  taken  at  four  depths,  0  to  7  in.,  7  to  20,  20  to  40,  and 
40  to  80  in.  BV>r  purposes  of  comparison,  the  State  was  divided  tato  three 
sections,  Iramid,  subhumld,  and  sMniarid.    The  Imsis  of  division  was  the 
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arerage  annoal  ralnf&lL  AH  sampka  takm  from  locmllties  where  the  rainfall 
is  80  in.  or  more  were  dasaed  as  from  tiie  hmnid  section ;  thoee  from  localities 
where  the  ralnf^l  is  betwesD  80  and  SS  ta.,  as  from  the  sabhmnld  section; 
and  those  from  localities  where  the  rainfall  is  less  than  22  In.,  am  from  tbe 
semiarid  section. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  humid  section  the  surface  of  the  cropped  soil  had 
lost  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  surface  soil  of  the  native 
sod.  The  fields  In  alftOfa  contained  148  per  cent  less  nitrogen  than  the  natlTe 
sod,  and  21.6  per  cent  more  than  those  fields  which  had  been  cropped  to  grain. 
In  the  subsurface  7  to  20  in.,  the  changes  due  to  cropping  were  much  less  timn 
in  the  surface,  and  in  the  subsoils  there  were  no  dianges  that  could  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  methods  of  cropping. 

In  the  subhumid  section  the  fields  cropped  to  grain  lost  one-fourth  of  tbe 
nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  sarftuse  soil  of  tiie  native  sod.  The  alfalfa 
fields  contained  6  per  cent  less  nitrogen  than  the  native  sod,  but  20  per  cent 
more  than  the  fields  In  grain.  In  this  section  the  changes  doe  to  CK^iog 
were  also  confined  to  the  surftioe  and  subsurface. 

In  the  semiarid  section  the  cropped  soil  lost  one-fifth  of  the  nitrogen  as  com- 
pared with  the  native  sod.  AlftOfa  fi^ds  contained  15.7  per  cent  more  nitrogen 
than  the  soils  in  native  sod,  and  80  per  cent  more  than  the  soils  oontinuously 
cropped.  In  this  section  the  significant  changes  were  confined  to  the  surface 
soiL  This  comi>arison  showed  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  gain  in  nitrogen 
of  the  soils  in  the  semiarid  section.  This  is  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  a 
greater  loss  of  leaves  in  curing  alfftlfa  in  the  arid  section. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  continuous  growing  of  alfalfa  may  not  increase  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  soiL  The  increased  crop  production  which  is  usually 
obtained  on  alfalfa  fields  when  they  are  plowed  up  is  probably  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  available  nitrogen  they  contain. 

In  the  humid  section,  the  croi^ped  sotis  lost  80  per  cent  of  the  organic  carbon 
present  in  the  virgin  sod  and  those  in  alfalfa  over  21  per  cent  rnie  fields  in 
alftilfa  contained  18  per  cent  more  than  those  continuously  <»^pped  to  grain. 
In  all  sections  the  changes  in  the  organic  carbon  contact  were  confined  to  the 
surface  soil,  with  one  exertion.  In  the  humid  section,  the  subsurface  of  the 
native  sod  had  a  significantly  higher  carbon  content  than  the  alfalfa  or 
cropped  soiL  In  the  subhumid  section  the  cropped  soils  lost  28  per  cent  of  the 
original  carbon  content  and  the  alfalfa  soils  13  per  cent  In  the  semiarid 
section  the  cropped  soils  contained  80  per  cent  less  carbon  than  the  virgin 
soils  and  the  alfalfa  soils  10  per  cent  less.  In  this  section  the  changes  in 
carbon  content  differed  fundamentally  from  the  changes  in  nitrogen,  which 
showed  a  gain. 

The  phosphorus  content  of  the  cropped  soil  was  lower  than  that  of  the 
alfalfa  soil«  or  soil  in  native  sod«  Alfalfa  r^noved  more  i^osphiMrus  from  tbe 
soil  than  grain  crops.  The  ftict  that  the  alfalfa  fields  did  not  show  a  lower 
phosidiorus  content  than  the  soils  in  native  sod  is  taken  to  mean  that  there 
has  been  a  transference  of  phosphorus  from  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  In 
the  humid  section,  the  surface  of  the  crc^iped  soil  contained  the  same  amount 
of  phosphorus  as  the  subsoils.  In  all  other  cases,  the  phosphorus  ccmtent  of 
the  surface  soil  was  higher  than  that  of  the  subsoils.  This  would  point  to  a  defi- 
nite lowering  of  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  croi^;ied  soil  in  the  humid  section. 

In  the  subhumid  and  semiarid  sections,  most  of  the  soils  contained  1  per 
cent  and  more  of  calcium  and  nearly  all  had  some  calcium  in  the  carbonate 
form.  In  the  humid  section,  alfalfa  was  found  gi^owing  on  four  soils  sncoess- 
fully  in  which  the  ealdum  content  was  less  than  0.$  per  cent    The  caldnm 
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eonteet  in  moet  soils  varied  from  0^  to  1  per  cent,  and  in  the  majority  tbe 
eartMDate  form  of  tiie  calcimn  was  absent 

The  effect  of  green  manwing  on  soils  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpt  1918,  pp.  li- 
15).— Oontinning  experiments  previously  noted  (BL  S.  R.,  89,  826),  the  effect 
of  turning  under  green  mannrlng  crops  at  different  stages  of  growth  on  iV 
acre  plats  was  studied.  The  gre^i  crops  used  were  rye,  oats,  crimson  clover, 
and  vetch,  one-half  of  each  plat  being  cat  for  hay  and  the  other  half  turned 
imder. 

Poor  stands  of  grasses  were  obtained  during  the  first  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  rye.  The  sand  of  millet  was  especially  poor  on  plats  receiving  vetch  as 
a  green  manure  treatment  It  Is  stated,  in  general,  that  material  turned 
under  prior  to  June  1  had  little  ^ect  on  the  yield  of  millet 

Dortaig  the  following  year  wheat  was  grown  and  the  stubble  fallowed.  No 
marked  difCerences  In  the  yield  of  wheat  were  observed  on  the  cut  and  turned 
plats. 

Studies  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  cover  crops  at  various  stages  of 
growth  indicated  a  diminution  of  protein  throughout  the  cutting  period  with 
lye,  and  also  a  slight  decrease  in  fBt  and  an  Increase  in  crude  fiber  and  carbo- 
hydate.  Very  little  change  was  noted  In  the  composition  of  oats,  vetch,  and 
dover,  with  slight  exoei^ons. 

Studies  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  Ugnld  mannre. — ^I,  The  transf  orma- 
Uam  and  loss  of  nitrogen  in  nrine  and  liquid  mannre,  B.  Blajtck  {Landw, 
Verg,  8ta.,  91  {1918),  No.  3^  pp.  i75-JB2i).-^This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  subject,  the  remaining  numbers  of  which  have  been  previously 
noted  (SL  S.  R.,  41,  p.  721). 

In  this  number  experiments  are  reported  which  showed  that  the  fermentation 
of  urine  proceeds  under  all  conditions,  either  in  the  preaenoe  or  absence  of  air 
or  with  the  use  of  an  acid  as  a  preservative.  The  course  of  the  transformation 
of  urine  is  varied  somewhat  in  Intensity,  speed,  and  duration,  but  in  the  end 
tbe  result  is  about  the  same  and  no  action  on  the  r^easing  of  nltrogQp  in  the 
form  of  ammonia  is  obtained.  Also,  excremental  bacteria  had  no  special  in- 
fluence on  the  release  of  ammonia  nitrogen.  Evaporation  alone  of  liquid  urine 
caused  considerable  nitrogen  iMses,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  nearly  all 
otherwise  noted  losses  of  ammonia  nitrogen  can  be  ascribed  to  evaporation  of 
liquid  urine^  While  the  mere  exeluaion  of  air  has  no  effect,  the  eiEeet  of  ex- 
clusion of  air  on  prev^ition  of  evaporation  is  considered  to  be  the  main 
feature  in  such  practice  In  the  conservation  of  the  nitrogen  of  liquid  manure 
and  urineu 

Nitrogen  losses  in  nrine,  F.  E.  Bbab  and  J.  R.  Rotston  (Jaw.  Amer.  Boo. 
Agixm^  11  (1919)  t  No.  8,  pp.  $19-496). -^SxQefisaaatB  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  are  reported  on  the  nitrogen  losses  from  urine  (1)  exposed 
to  tbe  open  air,  (2)  in  Bunsen  valve  flasks,  (8)  in  closed  flasks,  <4)  In  dosed 
flasks  with  the  air  displaced  with  carbon  dioxid,  (6)  absorbed  in  Utter,  and 
(6)  protected  by  layers  of  kerosena 

It  was  observed  that  urine  exposed  to  the  air  lost  over  02  per  cent  of  its 
nitrogen  over  a  period  of  8  weeks  under  teHu;ieratures  averaging  88*  O.  (100.4** 
F.).  Under  temperatures  averaging  5"*  less,  ai^oximately  the  same  losses  oc- 
curred over  a  period  of  12  weeks.  For  shorter  periods  of  time  the  losses  were 
somewhat  smaller  at  the  lower  temperatures.  With  .urine  not  exposed  to  the 
air  practically  no  losses  took  place  under  the  various  conditions  of  temperature, 
time,  and  methods  of  control 

The  effectiveness  In  preventing  nitrogen  losses  by  absorption  of  the  urine 
in  litter  depended  upon  the  method  of  handling  the  litter.    Litter  which  was 
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allowed  to  dry  out  and  remain  dry  lost  approximate  20  per  oant  of  its  nitiofea 
content  On  tbe  other  hand,  litter  kept  In  a  moist  condition  by  the  daily 
addition  of  watw  loat  over  97  per  cant  of  its  nitrogen,  the  greatest  lo«  whidi 
occurred  in  any  of  the  sampies. 

Kerosene  proved  a  fairly  satiafactory  means  of  prev^iting  nitrogmi  losses. 
The  samples  of  urine  so  protected  lost  approximately  6  per  cent  of  their  nitrogen 
content  over  a  period  of  8  weeks. 

A  list  of  seven  references  to  literatore  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given. 

Peat  in  1918,  a  a  Osbon  {U.  8.  Oeok  Smrvey,  Uki.  Aetonroes  17.  B^  Mi, 
pi.  ft  pp.  rV-^-SSlSSe,  pU  l,  t^.  l).— Thla  report  deals  with  the  production  and 
use  of  peat  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  during  1918. 

It  is  stated  that  the  greatest  activity  and  ocpansion  in  the  history  of  the 
domestic  peat  industry  took  place  in  1918.  The  quantity  of  crude  atr-<fe4ed 
peat  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1918  was  151,621  diort  tons.  This  was 
54,158  tons,  or  nearly  56  per  cent,  more  than  the  record  ou^ut  of  97,363  tons 
in  1917. 

^The  largest  and  most  soceossfnl  braadi  of  the  peat  industry  is  eogaged  is 
the  productimi  of  peat  for  a  direct  fortilixer  and  for  a  nitrofenous  ingredient 
of  conuntf  ciai  fertiliaers.  Of  ttie  25  plants  that  produced  peat  in  1918, 19  used 
air-dried  peat  in  the  manufacture  of  fertiliser,  the  quantity  of  peat  utilind 
.  .  .  being  79,573  shcnt  tons.  Compared  wttii  the  output  in  1917  tliis  quantity 
is  less  by  12,690  tons,  or  about  14  per  cent,  but  it  exceeds  the  quantity  used  in 
1916  by  31,467  tons,  or  about  65  per  cent  ...  Of  the  total  quantity  of  past 
used  in  manufticturing  f^rtillier  in  1918,  7^56  tons,  valued  at  164,170,  or  alnnt 
$8.72  per  ton,  was  bact^ized.  .  .  .  The  largest  use  of  peat  in  the  United  States 
for  the  cultivation  of  crops,  exclusive  of  the  direct  cultivation  of  peat  soUs*  is 
In  the  form  of  a  nitrogenoos  ingredient  of  commercial  f ertUis^a" 

The  synthesis  of  ammonia  ander  very  faigili  pressures,  Q.  OLaxmB  (Cosifl. 
Reikf.  Aea^  8ok  [PoHa],  ie9  (1919),  2io.  n,  pp,  10S9-^1041,  fig.  1).— The  author 
reports  studies  on  the  aynthesis  of  ammonia  under  high  pressures  varying  from 
200  to  1,000  kg.  per  square  centimeter  (1.4  to  7  tons  per  square  inch).  The 
results  show«the  ease  with  which  the  combination  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  is 
effected  under  very  high  pressm?e&  Neverth^ess,  the  use  of  an  appropriate 
catalytic  agent  is  deemed  indi;q)ensable. 

Transformatton  of  cyanamid  faito  «rea  by  soil  nleroorgaaisms,  P.  MasA 
and  V.  and  M.  LEacoioNS  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8ei,  IParUl,  109  (1919),  Vo.  W. 
pp.  P9i-0f9).— Bxperimeots  on  the  transiormation  of  cyanamid  into  urea  by 
a  number  of  the  common  abundant  types  of  soil  and  wat«r  organisms  are  re- 
ported. 

It  was  found  that  these  organisms.  Including  especially  BacOiuM  prodifhiuSf 
B.  eloaocBf  B.  auMKa,  and  other  common  types,  are  capable  of  transformhig 
the  cyanamid  into  urea.  It  is  conauded  that  in  a  fmrtile  soil,  rich  in  humus, 
cyanamid  (Ganges  rapidly  into  urea,  but  that  in  add  soils  this  transformatloa 
is  necessarily  much  slower.  It  Is  further  concluded  tiiat  the  urea  formed  is 
immediately  changed  into  forms  of  nitrogen  whidi  are  available  to  crops. 

Action  of  cyanamid  and  dttcyaadiamid  on  the  devdlopment  of  com,  P. 
MAzft  and  V.  and  M.  Lbmoigkk  iOompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oL  IParii},  169  {1919)f 
Vo.  18,  pp.  89Jt-S07,  flff.  1;  ei6a.  in  Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  Indus.,  $8  (1919),  No.  «5,  w- 
918A,  9i9il).— Bxperiments  on  the  influence  Of  calcium  cyanamid  and  dicy- 
andiamid,  both  when  used  alone  and  when  combined  with  sodium  nitrate,  are 
reported. 

The  cyanamid  and  dicyandiamid  were  added  to  solution  cultures  of  com  to 
amounts  of  0.162  gm.  per  liter  of  solution.    This  is  consido^  to  be  equal,  witii 
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reference  to  nitrosen  content,  to  an  addition  of  QJH  gm*  of  aodinm  nitrate  per 
liter  of  sointion. 

It  was  found  that  cyanamid  with  or  witiboat  Bodinm  nitrate  killed  the  yonn^ 
plant,  wblch  died  witbin  48  boors  when  tinder  the  son.  The  dicyandiamld  did 
not  kill  the  i>lant,  but  its  nitrogen  content  was  apparently  niMtyailable  to  the 
plant  and  the  results  obtained  were  no  better  than  those  obtained  in  distUlcd 
water  coltorea.  When  sodiniii  nitnUe  was  used  with  dicyandiamid  there  was 
apparently  normal  growth  of  the  {dant,  showing  tiiat  the  dicyandiamid  was 
not  tozia 

Effect  of  <Nddatlom  of  solFbur  ia  soils  on  the  sotetaUlty  of  voek  phos- 
phate mad  on  Mitrlfleatlan,  O.  M.  Shkdso  (Jour.  Affr.  Reiearch  lU.  S,},  X8 
(1919),  No.  6,  pp.  SSB^Jidh—HhiB  article,  a  contribution  from  the  l^mitudcy 
Experiment  Station,  veportM  investigations  made  at  that  station  with  composts 
ofrockphoqohate  (lOOibs.),  salphur  (60  lbs.),  soil  (a25to4751be.),andmanare 
(25  lbs.),  in  which  it  was  found  that  aftor  about  24  months'  time  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  total  phosphorus  had  been  made  water-«olubie  and  84  per  cent  am- 
monium-citiate-soluble.  CU>od  results  in  rendering  the  pboiwhorus  soluble  were 
obtained  with  composts  containing  no  sulphur,  but  not  so  good  as  with  those 
to  which  sulphur  had  been  added.  The  time  of  sulphodcation  was  reduced 
nearly  ooe-third  by  inoculatiiig  the  coo^fMits  with  sulphofying  organisms,  but 
inoculation  alone  was  not  suflldent  to  promote  rapid  suU)hofication  in  mixtttfes 
of  totk.  phoqihate  and  sulphur.  It  was  necessary  to  add  also  soil  or  soil  water. 
Sall^ioflcaticm  varied  somewhat  aecordins  t30  ttie  type  of  tlie  solL 

The  results  indicate  that  the  itfoduetioa  of  soluble  phoipbate  was  due  to  the 
sulphuric  add  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur^  the  best  conditions  for 
tbe  reaction  b^ng  initial  inoculation,  high  temperature^  thorough  aeration,  and 
a  fair  moisture  content  '*  Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  materials,  the  com- 
post containing  the  larger  amount  of  soil  and  some  manure  proved  more  de- 
sirable. 

**  The  acid  phoq;)hate  made  by  this  {procedure  has  Just  as  good  physical  con- 
dition as  the  conunerdal  product,  and  would  be  cheaper  if  tbe  time  and  labor 
Involved  in  its  manufacture  are  disregarded." 

Nitrification  was  found  to  proceed  to  a  certain  extent  regardless  of  the  add 
formed  by  the  oxidati<m  of  the  sulphur,  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
nitrogoi  present  being  nitrified.  There  was  ^)parently  some  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  by  the  composts. 

A  list  of  14  referoices  to  literature  relating  to  the  subject  is  given. 

Composting  phosphate  rock  end  sniplmr  {Virginia  8ta.  Rpt.  1918^  pp^  10, 
li).— (Chemical  analyses  of  composted  soil  previously  inoculated  with  sulpho- 
tjlng  bacteria,  raw  rock  phosphate,  and  sulphur  showed  that  during  the  period 
<tf  a  year  20  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  add  in  the  raw  rock  phoqphate  was 
made  available.  In  the  CMi4K>st  without  sulphur  the  availability  of  the  phos- 
phoric add  was  not  increased. 

The  selection  of  phosphatio  manures  (Indian  Tea  Ab$oc.,  8ci.  Dept  Quart. 
Jour.,  No.  S  {1919),  pp.  95-99). —^ins  is  a  review  of  the  results  of  several  dif- 
ferent sets  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  phosphatic  manures  on  Indian  soils. 
These  hidicate,  as  a  whole,  that  when  applied  to  an  unlimed  soil  bones  are 
tbe  most  economical  form  of  phpsphatic  manure,  and  that  the  effidency  of  bones 
00  a  limed  soil  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  basic  slag.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
tbat  the  comparative  ^Dciencies  of  the  three  forms  of  bone  phosphate  used  de- 
pend upon  the  fineness.  Superphosphate  on  unlimed  soil  has  an  effldaicy  much 
teas  than  that  of  basic  slag,  and  its  continued  use  on  an  acid  soil  is  considered 
barmfuL  When  lime  is  occasionally  applied,  the  effidency  of  superphosphate 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  basic  slag;  even  on  add  tea  soils.         ^  . 
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Some  phosphate  beds  of  GaUola,  Podolia,  and  •Paleettne,  Y.  Sikonhxi 
(Italia  Agr.,  56  (1919) ,  No.  10,  pp.  289^03,  figB.  9), —In  this  review  and  wim- 
mary  of  tlie  status  of  certidn  phosfiliate  deposits  in  Galida,  Podolia,  and  Pales- 
tine, it  is  stated  that  analyses  of  the  Galician  deposits  have  diown  a  content  of 
calcium  phosphate  of  71.26  per  cent.  Analyses  of  the  phoq;>hate  deposits  of 
Podolia  have  shown  an  av»?age  content  of  trtcaldnm  phosphate  of  70  per  cent 
Analyses  of  the  Palestine  deposits  have  shown  a  tricalciam  phosphate  content 
varying  from  20.03  to  41.24  per  c«it 

Data  on  the  nse  of  rock  phosphate  are  given. 

9he  phosphate  deposits  of  South  AwstraMft,  R.  L.  Jack  (Oeol,  Survey  So. 
Aust.  BuL  7  (1919),  pp.  1S6,  pl$.  S,  flff9.  ^).— This  is  stated  to  be  a  ntber 
soparflcial  review  of  the  possibilities  of  tbe  phosphate  industry  In  South  Avsr 
tralia,  made  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  about  50  wld^  separated  de- 
posits. A  large  amount  of  genotil  Inf^NiBiation  relating  to  the  value  of 
phosphorus  In  agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate,  the  utilization 
of  low*grade  phosphate^  the  g^logy  of  phosphate  deposits,  methods  of  working 
rock  phosphate,  and  treatment  of  rock  phoq[ihate,  Is  given.  Analyses  of  a  nnm- 
ber  of  samples  of  rock  phosphate  showed  a  cont^it  of  trlcalcliim  phospliate 
varying  Arom  80^  to  about  80  per  cent 

The  manurlal  valve  of  *  modlfleattoii  of  otthodase-bearliig  rock  where 
only  potassium  was  deflGtent,  B.  li.  Hastwsll  {Jour.  Amer.  8oo.  Affron^  11 
(1919),  No.  8,  pp.  5»7--*W).— A  field  ^Eperiment  conducted  at  the  Rhode  Idand 
Bzperlment  Station  on  a  so-called  rock  potash  f«rtillzer,  containing  S.87  per 
cent  waterH9oluble  potash,  and  manvfiictured  ftom  lime  and  feldspathlc  rods. 
as  a  source  of  potash,  is  reported. 

The  experiment  was  c<mduct8d  with  potatoes  and  alftOfa  on  sandy  loam  aoO, 
and  the  fertilizer  was  compared  with  potassium  sulphate  and  potassium  dilorid. 
It  was  found  that  under  neuttnl  conditions,  which  were  believed  to  be  sub- 
optimum  for  potassium  only,  the  rock  potash  fertilizer  was  slightly  more 
efficient  than  high-grade  potassium  cMorld  or  potassium  sulfdiate  when  soiqply* 
Ing  the  same  amount  of  water-soluble  potassium. 

The  potash  salts  of  the  Punjab  Salt  Range  and  Kohat,  M.  Stuabt  (Rec 
Geol.  Burvey  India,  50  (1919),  pt  1,  pp.  2&^,  pU.  8,  figs,  t;  ahs.  in  Econ.  (hcH^ 
H  (1919),  No.  8,  pp.  6^5,  6Ji6. — A  reexamination  of  the  salt  deposits  of  tiw 
K<4iat  district  and  Punjab  Salt  Range  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  contlnnoos 
beds  of  potash  will  be  found  in  either  district,  and  that  potash  will  not  be 
produced  from  these  deposits  except  possibly  as  a  by-product  In  mining  salt 

A  new  potash  supply,  E.  Q.  Bbtawt  (Sour.  8oc.  €hem,  Indus,,  S8  (1919), 
No.  19,  pp.  S60T^62T). -—^rhlB  article  deals  with  the  extent  and  posslbllltle  of 
certain  potassium-nitrate  deposits  occurring  in  mountainous  parts  of  Sonth 
Africa. 

The  largest  and  best-known  niter  bed  Is  that  at  Prleska  on  the  Orange  Biver 
In  the  northwest  part  of  Cape  Colony.  The  origin  of  this  postassium  nitrate 
Is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  excrement  of  rock-rabbits  on  potash-bearing 
rocks.  Analyses  of  typical  samples  showed  potassium  nitrate  contents  varying 
from  1.2  to  25.88  per  cent.    Methods  of  commercial  utilization  are  discussed. 

The  mineral  riches  in  Alsace-Iiorralne,  L.  de  Latti^at  (Rev.  Sci.  [Paris], 
57  (1919),  No.  as,  pp.  673^86,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Iron,  coke,  potash,  and  petroletmi  resources  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

With  reference  to  the  potash  resources,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  area 
bounded  by  Metenhelm  on  the  north,  Reinlngen  on  the  south,  Saushelm  on  the 
east,  and  Sennheim  on  the  west,  In  which  there  are  two  separate  layers  of 
potash  deposits.    The  upp^i-  layer  Is  about  1.15  meters  (3.77  ft)  in  thickness 
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and  the  lower  about  4*15  meters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  upper  layer  eontains 
abont  98,000,000  cubic  meters  (128,184,000  en.  yds.)  of  deposits  covering  about 
84  sq.  km.  (32.4  sq.  miles).  The  lower  layer  is  estimated  to  contain  abont 
(H)8,000,000  cnblc  meters  and  to  cover  172  sq.  km.  It  is  estimated  that  thare 
are  available  abont  1,500,000,000  tons  of  crude  potash  salts. 

Partial  stertlisatloit  of  soils  by  applications  of  lime,  F.  Watts  (Imp. 
Dept.  Agr.  We9t  Indiei,  Rpt.  Agr,  Dept.  St  KUta-Nevis,  1911-18,  pp.  t6,  «7).— 
Experiments  on  the  partial  sterilization  of  soil  by  lime,  using  tomatoes  and 
tobacco,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  100  gm.  of  soil  required  0.7  gm.  of  calcium  oxid  to  bring 
about  partial  sterilization.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  establishing 
the  plants  in  the  limed  soiL  At  first  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  nnlimed  soil 
was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  plants  in  the  limed  solL  The  root  stems 
of  plants  grown  in  the  limed  soil  were  much  larger  than  those  of  plants  grown 
in  the  nnlimed  soiL  The  general  appearance  of  the  plants  in  the  limed  soil 
was  the  better,  they  being  very  green  while  those  in  the  unlimed  soil  were 
inclined  to  be  yellow. 

Relation  between  liming  and  the  acidity  of  moor  soils,  Dbnsch  (Mitt. 
Fer.  FCrd.  MoorkuU.  Dewt.  Reiche,  57  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  45-^d).— Experiments 
with  heather  soil,  mossy  peat,  and  upland  and  lowland  moor  soils  in  process  of 
transformation  showed  that  almost  twice  as  much  lime  was  required  to  neu- 
tralize the  heavy  heather  soil  as  the  mossy  peat  soil,  although  the  acidity  of 
the  latter  was  estimated  to  be  about  23  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
former.  The  amount  of  lime  required  to  neutralize  the  lowland  soil  was  also 
(xmslderably  greater  than  that  required  by  the  upland  soil,  although  their 
degrees  of  acidity  were  apparently  the  same. 

Pot  experiments  with  oats,  barley,  and  rye  on  these  soils  showed  that  with 
the  heather  soil  and  the  upland  mossy  peat  soil  the  best  results  were  obtained 
when  sufficient  lime  was  added  to  neutralize  three-eighths  of  the  estimated  soil 
acidity.  This  was  especially  the  case  for  rye  and  barley,  while  it  was  found 
that  with  oats  practically  as  good  results  were  obtained  with  one-fourth  of 
the  estimated  acidity  neutralized. 

With  the  upland  and  lowland  moor  soils,  it  was  found  that  the  yield  in- 
creased slightly  until  sufficient  lime  was  added  to  neutralize  alK)Ut  three-fourths 
of  the  estimated  soil  acidity,  and  then  decreased. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it  is  recommended  that  about  4,000  kg. 
p^  hectare  (3,560  lbs.  per  acre)  of  lime  be  used  on  the  upland  moor  soils,  and 
that  only  a  limited  amount  of  lime  be  added  to  transition  moor  soils. 

Acid  soils  and  the  toxicity  of  manganese,  M.  J.  Funchess  (Soil  Sci.,  8 
(1919),  No.  1,  p.  69). — Studies  conducted  at  the  Alabama  CJollege  Bxperlmait 
Station,  on  plat  soils  and  on  soils  from  various  places  in  Alabama,  indicate  that 
the  conclusion  contained  in  Bulletin  201  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  627) 
that  soluble  manganese  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  was 
the  cause  of  toxicity  of  these  soils,  is  untenable.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
addition  of  manganese  carbonate  to  such  toxic  extracts  has  produced  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  growth  of  seedling  pea  roots  in  every  instance.  Acid 
Boils,  when  Incubated  with  dried  blood  and  manganese  carbonate,  gave  extracts 
which  contained  more  soluble  manganese  than  when  incubated  with  dried 
blood  alone  but  were  not  nearly  as  toxic.  The  injury  resulting  from  large 
aiQonnts  of  manganese  under  these  conditions  was  more  apparent  on  the  leaves 
than  on  the  roots  of  seedlings.  Moderate  amounts  of  soluble  manganese  in  ex- 
tracts of  soils  incubated  with  dried  blood  and  manganese  carbonate  caused  no 
apparent  injury  to  either  roots  or  tops  of  pea  seedlings. 

I*iirther  details  are  to  be  published  later.  ^         i 
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AuOxaes  of  oommercUil  f ertUlaera*  f artUlaer  soyplles.  Mid  honiA  mlx- 
tareit  a  &  Cathcabt  et  au  (New  Jer9&^  Bias.  BiU.  SS7  (l$Wt  PP-  ^-^)-— 
This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  680 
samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials  collected  for  inspection  in  New 
Jersey  during  the  spring  of  1919.  The  different  types  of  samples  are  discussed 
with  reference  to  composition*  It  is  noted  that  of  four  samples  of  potasbf 
r^resenting  materials  from  differait  sourcei^  the  cost  of  the  water-sotable 
potash  varied  from  22.7  to  29  cts.  per  pound. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  conTentioii  of  the  National  Fer- 
tiliser Association  (Proa  Ann.  Conv.  KatL  Fert.  Auoo,  26  (1919),  pp.  10$, 
fig:  5).— This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventioa  of  the  aseoda- 
tion  at  New  London,  Ckmn.,  during  the  week  of  June  23»  1919. 

AGBICULTirEAL  BOTAHT. 

American  food  plants,  past  and  present,  compared  with  those  from  other 
countries,  J.  W.  HABSHBOOiat  (Vniv.  Peiitk,  Univ,  Lectures^  5  U918),  pp,  $15^ 
2S2), — ^This  is  mainly  a  survey,  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  conditloDfl^  of 
food  plants,  past  and  present,  with  special  reference  to  native  American  food- 
producing  plants.  The  treatment  includes,  however,  first,  the  food  plants  used 
in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America;  second,  the  food  plants  of  the 
American  continents  introduced  into  general  cultivation  since  the  European 
occupation  of  North  America ;  third,  the  prominent  food  plants  which  by  their 
peculiar  fitness  as  African,  American,  Asiatic,  Burq;>ean  or  Sea  Island  plants, 
have  survived  and  have  continued  in  use. 

Development  of  the  pistillate  spikelet  and  fertilization  in  Zea  mays, 
E.  O.  Muxes  {Jour.  Agr.  Research  [U.  8.1,  18  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  255-4t66,  pU. 
H), — In  a  contribution  from  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  cytological  studies  of  the  pistillate  spikelet  and  tlie 
fiower  of  the  com  plant  (Z.  mays),  the  work  being  undertaken  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  cytological  data  on  some  of  the  more  common  crop  plants. 

Studies  on  fmlt  and  seed  formation  in  crossings  within  the  genus 
Primnla,  E.  de  Vbies  {Rec.  Trav.  Bot.  N^erland^  16  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  6^-205, 
pis.  1^).— The  results  of  the  study  here  described  as  regards  fertilization,  fhiit- 
setting,  and  other  features  in  crossings  within  the  genus  Primula  are  given  in 
tabular  detail  with  discussion. 

After-ripening  and  germinatiom  of  seeds  of  Tilia,  Samhacos,  and  Rnbai, 
R.  O.  Rose  {Bot.  Qaz.,  67  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  281-S08).-^It  is  stated  that  air-dry 
seeds  of  T.  americana,  8.  canadensis,  and  R.  idwus  do  not  germinate  on  moist 
substratum  at  room  temperature.  Water  absorption  does  not  appear  to  be  tbe 
limiting  factor.  Air-dry  seeds  planted  in  soil  over  winter  give  low  germination 
percentages. 

Stadies  on  the  leaf  anatomy  of  alpine  and  of  plains  plants,  P.  L.  Lohs 
{Rec  Trav.  Bot.  N^erland.,  16  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1-62,  figs.  8).— This  is  a  study 
of  alpine  and  plains  plants  as  regards  leaf  anatomy,  or  more  particularly  as 
regards  leaf  thickness  as  modified  by  exposure,  by  elevation,  and  by  tlie 
chemical  characters  of  the  soil;  epidermal  characters  as  regards  superfldal 
leaf  layers  and  stomata ;  mesophyll  structure  as  regards  the  Influaice  of  ex- 
posure and  moisture;  the  relation  between  percentages  of  isolated  and  of 
dorslventral  leaves;  intercellular  volumes;  the  relation  between  fresh  weli^ 
and  dry  weight;  and  anatomical  characters  of  plants  in  certain  types  of 
situation. 

Basis  of  succnlence  in  plants,  D.  T.  MacDouqal,  H.  M.  RiCHAnns,  and  H.  A 
Spobhb  {Bot.  Que.,  67  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  406-416).—^  study  has  been  made  of 
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OmrtUda  nativt  to  tMe  regioii  arottnd  the  Coastal  Laboratory,  at  CarmeU  Cal^ 
ladsdiiig  two  forms,  one  having  tbin  leaves  and  growing  in  tbe  aji^en  forest 
fomation,  the  other  having  fleshy  leaves  and  growing  on  sandy  foreshores  under 
tfid  but  not  saline  soU  conditions. 

The  thtckness  of  the  snceolent  leaves  is  due  to  the  enlargement  of  the  elon- 
gated etils  whidi  are  perp^idicalar  to  the  leaf  surface.  Other  differences  are 
taidicatedt  and  further  observations  are  noted*  in  particular  the  case  of  Gas- 
tUleia,  which  presents  an  example  of  thin  leaves  becoming  succulent  under  con- 
ditions which  favor  the  transformation  ol  po^saccharid  to  pentose  in  ether 
plaata  It  is  tlMm^t  that,  instead  of  acidity  being  a  direct  result  of  succu- 
lence^  it  may  be  characteristic  rather  of  plants  presenting  a  metabolic  complex 
favorable  to  pentose  formation  and  to  the  development  of  succulence  under 
certain  environlc  eonditiOD& 

OoOolial  itiaotioao  fwiKlamiMital  to  growth,  D.  T.  MacDougai.  (Ahi.  in 
Mmce,  %.  Mer^  SI  (l^iO),  No.  ISOl,  pp.  69,  70).— Attention  is  called  to  the 
absorption  capacity  of  living  cell  masses  from  growing  parts  of  plants  as  well 
as  dry  dead  sectloos  of  the  same  materiaL  The  comparative  swelUngs  in 
add  and  basic  solutions  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  different,  probably  due  to 
diaQces  in  the  colloids  caused  by  the  adsorption  of  salta  Artificial  mixtures 
of  pentosans,  agar,  mucilage,  and  gum,  and  of  plant  albumins  made  up  to 
sbnulate  as  fiir  as  passible  the  oomposltiott  of  plasmatic  colloids  show  com- 
parative hydrations  or  total  swelling  similar  to  cell  masses.  Some  of  the 
reaolts  obtained,  the  author  claims,  are  not  explainable  on  the  basis  of  the 
tfoople  action  <^  the  H-  or  OH-lons,  eq;>ecially  in  the  use  of  alkaline  hydroxld% 
ammonia,  and  amino-compounds. 

Vhe  locallsattom  <tf  chemleal  work  In  the  plant,  A.  TscnmcH  (Bohwekg. 
AfotK  Zi§^  Se  (1918),  NOM.  IS,  pp.  16^-164;  1^,  pp.  US^-irr;  15,  pp.  185-'189).— 
The  author  concludes  this  discussion  with  the  statement  that  primitive  mate- 
rials are  formed  in  the  assimilative  tissues  and  carried  thaice  to  points 
i^Mre  they  are  to  be  utilixed  or  stored.  Waste  products  are  laid  down  in 
^tidormls,  ixak^  or  the  sheaths  of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  also  partly  In 
phyrt<^oglcally  dead  ixMtions  of  the  pith.  The  secretions  arise  in  the  m^n- 
branoos  layer  lining  local  containers  of  secr^ons. 

Organic  balanoe  In  plants,  G.  Niooias  (BiO.  Boo.  Eist  Nat.  Afriqtte  Nord^  9 
(1918),  Jf(K  8,  p^  aM5).— Studies  with  vetch  and  bean  on  the  rOle  of  chloro- 
I^yn  in  respiratory  phenomena  are  said  to  have  shown  that  physiological 
fwapensatUm  or  balanoe  In  case  of  suppression  or  removal  of  plant  organs  is 
more  omiplete  than  mifM  be  inferred  from  work  of  Bolrivant  (B.  S.  R.,  10, 
p.  228).  The  suppression  of  leaves  influences  strongly  morphological  modifi- 
cation and  the  physiology  of  respiration.  Bespiratory  activity  in  the  petiole 
and  in  the  stem  may  approach  the  normal  rate  of  the  uninjured  leaves. 

Organic  carbon  nntrlUon  of  plants* — ^ParaUel  between  fungi  and  green 
plants,  T.  BoKOBinr  (Centhk  Bakt.  [etc.},  2.  AM.,  47  {1906),  No.  1-9,  pp.  191" 
tS4;  ^  {1917),  No.  10-15,  pp.  50i-^5).— /This  is  a  study  in  considerable  detail, 
as  lagards  obsermtlons  and  deductions,  of  parallels  or  contrasts  between 
fongi  and  green  plants. 

The  alleged  storing  of  fait  by  evergreen  foliage,  A.  Msmt  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot. 
QtmU.,  86  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  5-10).— The  author  was  able  to  demonstrate  in 
leaves  of  certain  evergreens  the  presence  of  dn^»]ets  which  are  discussed  under 
the  name  mesophyll  secretion. 

The  fonoHon  of  vitamin  In  the  metahaUsm  of  Sderotlnla  dnerea,  J.  J. 
WnutMAN  (Ah:  in  Bcimce,  n.  $er.,  51  (1920),  No.  ISOT,  pp.  70,  ri).— The 
author  claims  tiiat  the  brown-rot  fungus  will  not  grow  normally  on  purely  syn- 
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thetic  media,  bat  that  when  these  media  are  mppleoiented  by  addltiooft  of  yltand^ 
normal  growth  occars.  Vitamins  were  prepared  by  adaorpUon  on  faUer*8 
earth  from  a  large  variety  of  materieta,  and  thoee  matsriala  whidi  are  dn^ 
actedsed  by  high  respiratory  activity  gave  the  most  active  vitamin  prepan- 
tlons,  hoth  for  vegetative  growth  and  for  reproduction.  The  author  beUeTes 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations  that  the  vitamin  In  question  is  univoMlly 
distributed  In  plant  and  animal  tissues,  and  that  it  plays  an  essential  part  in 
the  respiratory  process.  The  evidence  is  said  to  fiivor  the  view  that  this 
vitamin  is  the  water-soluble  antineuritic  B. 

Studies  in  the  metabolism  of  Actlnon7oetes«  8.  A.  Waksican  (Josr. 
Bad,,  4  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  189^16). — ^Bzperlments  conducted  at  ttie  New  lermy 
Experiment  Stations  on  organisms  is(>lated  from  soil  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  blood  agar  forms  a  good  medium  for  the  growth  of  Actl- 
nomycetes.  The  production  of  a  daHc  pigment  by  some  and  a  cAear  Kone, 
indicating  hemolysis,  by  others  is  characteristie.  Loefller's  blood  serum  fbrms 
a  good  medium  for  the  growth  of  Actinomycetes;  the  liquefaction  of  tiie  serum 
by  some  and  the  production  of  a  dark  brown  to  black  pigment  by  others  are 
distinctive  propei^ties  of  some  of  these  organisms.  The  organisms  that  i»)- 
duce  hemolysis  and  liquefy  the  blood  serum  are  among  the  ones  tiiat  can 
produce  active  proteolytic  enayms. 

Cnltnral  studies  of  species  of  Actinomyces,  S.  A.  Waksi^an  {Sail  8eL,  B 
U919),  No.  2y  pp.  ll-^lSy  1ig%.  29). — General  and  comparative  cultural  and  Wo- 
chemical  studies  of  a  large  number  of  Actinomycetes,  including  over  800  isola- 
tions, are  reported,  which  were  conducted  at  the-  New  Jersey  EzperlmcDt 
Stations. 

It  was  found  that  the  fbllowlng  media  cau'be  recommended  for  a  starUng 
point  in  studying  and  in  identifying  the  difftiient  species:  (1)  Synthetic  agar 
No.  1  and  glucose  agar  (Krainsky's)  as  standard  synthetic  media — temperature 
of  incubation  22  to  25*  C,  period  of  incubation  7  to  15  days;  (2)  g^atm,  15 
per  cent,  in  distilled  water,  reaction  unadjusted — temperature  of  InctAMttlon 
16  to  18**,  period  of  incubation,  80  days;  (3)  skimmed  milk — temperature  of 
Incubation  25""  and  87**,  observations  to  be  made  daily;  (4)  potato  plugs  at  2S* 
for  7  to  15  days;  (5)  starch  agar  at  ^*  for  10  to  15  days,  test  for  diastatic 
power;  (6)  nutrient  agar,  25*  for  7  to  15  days  (optional) ;  (7)  tyrosin  solu- 
tion, 25"  for  16  to  20  days  (optional) ;  and  (8)  Loeffler's  blood  serum,  87*  ifft 
7  to  15  days  (optional). 

In  addition  a  detailed  description  of  the  different  species  is  given,  togetiier 
wltti  a  key  to  the  identification  of  the  Actinomycetes. 

North  American  Ascochytse,  J.  J.  Davis  iTnmi.  WU.  Aoad.  BcL,  Art9,  and 
Letters,  19  (1919),  pt.  2,  pp.  ^55-^71^).— This  is  a  descriptive  list  vflth  host 
index  of  the  species  of  Ascochyta  as  distinguish^  from  related  forma,  some 
of  which  have  been  placed  in  other  genera. 

Note  on  the  flagellation  of  the  nodule  organisms  of  the  liegandnoflKf 
R.  Hanskw  {Science,  n.  »er.,  50  {1919),  No.  ISOS,  pp.  568,  569).— Additional 
studies  of  flagellation  of  the  nodule  bacteria  have  coiiflmaM  previous  conclu- 
sions regarding  them  (E.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  819). 

Cultures  from  Vigna  sinensis  and  Oly^ne  Mspida  have  shown  that  the  organ- 
isms possess  a  single  polar  flagellum.  Pure  cultures  from  the  nodules  of 
Trifolium  pratense,  Vicia  viHosa,  and  MeMotus  alba,  when  stained  showed  that 
the  bacteria  in  every  case  were  peritrichous.  It  was  further  found  that  the 
organisms  from  Vigna  and  Glycine  have  a  stout  flagellum,  whfle  the  flagella  of 
the  organisms  from  Vlcia.  Trifollnm,  and  Melllotus  are  much  finer.  Based  on 
the  flagellation,  the  author  claims  the  nodule  bacteria  may  be  divided  into  two 
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distinct  fToopfl,  the  GlydDe-Vlgna  group,  and  the  TrifoliTim-Vicia-Melilotas 

Wand  calhues  mmd  tmctevial  tnmen,  W.  MAomxs  (Ber.  Deui.  BoU  OeseH, 
S6  il918),  No.  1,  p^  2(MK9).— Stndftes  carried  out  with  carrots  are  described  as 
s^towlng  a  probability  that,  although  Bacterium  tumefaoieM  may  be  very 
widdy  distributed  in  nature,  It  is  seldom  able  to  induce  tumor  outgrowths 
without  a  special  tendency  thereto  on  the  part  oX  the  host  plant  This  may  be 
prodoe^  by  wounding  and  exposure  to  the  organism  in  abnonnally  iBLrfe 
muBbers. 

The  inlhienoe  of  low  temperature  on  soil  bacteria,  A.  F.  Yass  {New  York 
ComeU  8ta.  Mem.  27  (1919),  pp.  1049^074). —Th^  results  are  given  of  an  in- 
vQitlgation  carried  on  to  determine  whether  there  was  actual  growth  and 
reproductioii  of  bacteria  in  frozen  soils  or  solutions ;  what  is  the  effect  of  low 
tonperature  <m  BaciUuM  radioicola  in  solution,  sand,  and  soil  cultures ;  to  what 
is  tile  protective  action  noted  In  solution  and  soil  cultures  due ;  and  why  many 
inveBtigators  have  obtained  divergent  results  in  their  work  with  bacteria  at  low 
temperatures.    Summarizing  the  results  of  his  investigations,  the  author  states : 

"The  increase  in  the  bacteria  counts  of  frozen  soils,  as  determined  by  the 
affuvplate  method,  is  due  to  the  brealsing  itp  of  the  clumps  of  bacteria,  not  to 
srowth  and  Bmltiplicatiosi. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil  due  to  freezing. 
The  bacterial  activities  are  Influenced  only  in  so  far  as  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil  are  afDected. 

"^nie  concentration  of  the  medium,  the  length  of  time  of  the  exposure,  and 
the  d^pree  of  cold,  are  the  three  important  factors  that  determine  the  power  of 
reMance  of  tlie  bacteria  to  low  temperature. 

"The  protective  action  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  medium  seems  to  be 
effective  only  in  eases  in  which  the  eutectic  point  of  the  substances  in  solution 
is  bdow  the  temperature  of  the  exposure.  When  the  bacteria  were  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air  the  concentration  of  the  medium  had  less  effect. 

"The  death  of  the  bacterial  cdl  when  exposed  to  low  temperature  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  semipermeable  membrane  or  outer 
teyer  of  the  celL** 

Physiological  isolation  by  low  temperatore  in  Bryophyllnm  and  other 
plaau,  C.  M.  Child  and  iu  W.  Beliamt  (Sdmce,  n.  ser.,  60  (1919),  No.  1294, 
pp.  set-MS). — Studies  were  made  of  Bryopliyllum  and  young  plants  of  the 
scarlet  runner  bean  (Phaaeolu^  multiflorus) ,  lima  bean  (P.  macrocarpus), 
tnd  other  species,  which  indicate  that  the  irhibiting  action  of  the  growing  tip 
of  the  plant  upon  other  buds,  or  of  a  leaf  upon  buds  on  other  leaves,  can  be 
Mo^ed  by  a  zone  of  low  temperature  which  does  not  prevent  the  flow  of  water 
and  nutritive  substances.  The  block  produced  by  the  zone  of  low  temperature 
is  said  to  produce  no  visible  or  permanent  alteration  of  the  tissues,  but  is 
wholly  reversible.  The  temperature,  which  is  at  first  an  effective  block,  may 
become  ineffective  after  a  few  days  ^r6ugh  the  adaptation  of  the  cooled  zone 
to  that  of  the  temperature.  It  is  believed  fi^om  the  foregoing  that  the  inhibit- 
ing action  of  a  growing  tip,  lest  or  other  active  region  of  a  plant  depends  for 
its  passage  from  point  to  point  upon  metabolically  active  prott^lasm,  rather 
than  upon  purely  physical  transportation  in  the  fluids  flowing  through  pre- 
formed chamiete  in  the  plant 

Vegetative  growth  in  soils  containing  cmde  petroleum,  R.  H.  Oasb  (Soil 
Sci,  8  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  fff,  6t).— ^ot  experiments  conducted  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity on  the  influence  of  cmde  petroleum  oil  on  the  growth  of  soy  beans 
dMmed  that  the  growth  of  soy  beans  was  apparently  improved  through  the 
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addition  of  small  amounts  of  oil,  and  that  rather  large  amounts  may  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  the  soy  bean  plant  is  injured.  The  damage  ai^eared  t» 
be  due  in  part  to  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  secure  water  rapidly  eoevgh  to 
meet  its  needa  It  was  found  that  a  small  asMMmt  of  oU  appeared  desirable  in 
nodule  development  in  the  soy  bean  plai^  as  oon^Mred  wiOi  the  checik  poti^ 
and  that  where  tiie  amount  of  oU  was  increased  to  the  extent  of  damaging  tin 
plant  tiiere  was  still  some  nodule  formation. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  soda-coBtainiag  soils  of  tfce  Hngariaa  lofdpads, 
X  Beenatskt  (JahreMher.  Ver.  Angeto.  Bci.,  It  (1914),  PP-  4^^  fiff^^  <5).— An 
account  is  given  of  observations  regarding  the  velatleiis  between  the  preseooe 
of  soda  and  the  growth  of  certain  plant  types. 

A  new  method  of  studying  moTement  of  ovgaalsms,  F.  MotB^u  {Bnl  Bot, 
Bot,  France,  66  (1919),  No.  f,  pp.  69-79,  flffB,  8).— The  most  important  result  of 
this  work  is  said  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  law  ttiat  the  movement  of  or- 
ganisms in  a  medium  is  on  the  average  proportional  to  tlie  square  root  of 
the  corresponding  time.  The  movemoits  are  comparable  to  those  of  moleculei 
within  limits,  conflrming  the  theory  of  gas  behavior  as  regards  diffusion  in 
solutions. 

meet  of  anesthetics  upon  resplraliOB,  A.  B.  O.  Haas  (Bot  <ku^  67  (1919), 
No.  6f  pp.  677-404,  figB.  7).— A  brief  review  of  the  various  contributioBS  on  the 
imbject  of  anesthetics  as  related  to  re^iration*  also  of  work  done  by  tiie 
author,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when  Laminaria  is  exposed  to  anesthedes 
in  sufficiently  high  concentration  to  produce  any  result  the  initial  efttet  is  an 
Increase  in  respiration.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  decrease^  but  this  only  in 
case  the  anesthetic  is  sufficiently  toxic 

Respiration  after  death,  A«  R.  O.  Haas  (Bt^.  Qaz.,  67  (1919),  N<k  4^  p^ 
S47-665,  flgs.  3). — It  has  been  found  that  Laminaria  killed  by  akxrfiol,  aeetooe, 
formaldehyde,  or  ethyl  bromid,  as  wen  as  by  drying  and  by  other  meOwds, 
respires  considerably  more  than  in  its  normal  condition. 

nSLD  OBOPS. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  in  Virginia,  1918]  (Virginia  8ta.  Bpt  191S, 
pp.  16, 14, 15, 16, 17 ^  id-«4).— This  describes  the  progress  of  work  conducted  at 
the  station  and  on  the  county  eip^iment  farms,  embracing  variety,  fertilizer, 
rotation,  and  cultural  tests  with  cereals,  tobacco,  com,  alfklfa,  and  miscel- 
laneous forage  cropa 

Observations  on  factors  governing  the  growth  and  maturity  of  corn  are  beld 
to  indicate  that  no  relation  exists  between  the  time  of  germination  and  tbe 
time  of  maturity  of  either  early  or  late  germinating  kernda 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  In  Rumuh  1919],  W.  E.  Lowbt  (Sea%o%  fviA 
€hrap  Rpt.  Burma,  1919,  pp.  6-7,  ll-^n,  20-61). --In  continuation  of  similar 
woi^  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  528>,  information  is  givoi  relative  to 
the  acreage,  yield,  and  disposition  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  com,  beans,  peanuts, 
sesame,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous  crops. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  in  Madras,  1918-'19],  R.  C.  Wood  (Rpt. 
Dept.  Agr.  Madras,  1918-19,  pp.  6-^,  I^i5)^-Thls  describes  variety,  fertilUer, 
and  cultural  tests  with  sugar  cane,  rioe,  cotton,  and  miscellaneous  grain  and 
forage  crops  in  continuation  of  similar  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R,  ^ 
p.  e25). 

[Report  of  field  cr^^ps  work  in  NIgecia,  1918],  W.  H.  Johkson  (if"*' 
Rpi.  Agr.  Depi.  South.  Provs.,  Nigeria,  1918,  pp.  ^ii).r— This  contains  brief 
descriptions  of  variety,  cultural,  and  fertiUzer  tests  with  cotton*  com,  peanuts, 
sugar  cane,  and  yams  conducted  at  various  points  in  southern  Nigeria. 
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How  to  grow  profitable  crops  on  the  dry  f  arm*  S.  T.  Hobn  (Briffgidale, 
Colo,:  Author,  1919^  pp.  60,  fiff»,  4).— A  popular  treatise  on  the  subject 

Meadows  and  forage  plants^  C.  V.  Gaboia  {Prairiea  et  Plante9  Fourrag&ret. 
Pari»:  J,  B.  BoiUi^e  d  Sana,  1918,  4.  ed,,  pp.  S7t,  flgs.  194). — "^^  this  treatise, 
one  of  the  series  Bncyclop^die  Agrlcele  published  under  tbe  direction  of  O. 
Wary,  the  author  presents  a  detailed  account  of  nnmeroos  legnminons  and  non- 
l^mnlnoiis  meadow  plants,  together  with  information  relative  to  the  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  a  number  of  forage  plants. 

Meadows  and  pastores:  The  production  of  grasSt  H.  mi  Lavfabbht 
(Prairies  et  Pahtroffes,  La  Production  de  VHerhe.  Paris:  Libr.  Aqr.  Maiaon 
RMsHQue,  1918,  pp.  lit,  figs.  48).— -The  author  describes  the  establishm^t  and 
maintenance  of  meadows  and  pastures,  and  presents  formulas  for  seeding  mix- 
tures adapted  to  various  types  of  soiL  A  table  is  also  giv^i  showing  the 
quality  of  different  Idnds  of  seed  having  a  given  percentage  of  purity  and 
germination  required  to  plant  a  hectare,  eithtf  akme  or  in  mixtures  f6r  both 
hay  and  pasture; 

The  fertilization  and  management  of  Mne  grass  pastnres«  T.  B.  Hutcbv- 
80!f  and  T.  K.  Womc  (Virginia  8ta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  5^47).— This  describes 
briefly  the  continuation  during  the  period  of  1913-1917,  inclusive,  of  work  pre- 
TtomOy  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  87),  With  particular  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive  value  of  alternate  and  continuous  grazing  and  light  and  heavy  grazing, 
tbe  effect  of  fertilizers  on  blue  grass  pastures,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds 
in  pastures.    The  results  were  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  experi- 

OKIltS. 

Freezing  injury  of  seed  com,  T.  A.  KnsflBLBAOfi  and  J.  A.  Ratcuif 
(ye5nw*»  8ta.  Bui  16S  (1919),  pp.  S^l$,  fign.  7).— Freezing  Injury  of  com,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  occurrence  in  Nebraska,  especially  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1917~18,  is  discussed.  It  is  said  to  be  due  primarily  to  late 
maturity  or  abnormally  early  freezing  weaker.  Late  maturity  is  ascribed  to 
late  planting,  the  use  of  unadapted  varieties,  and  weather  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  early  ripening.  Selecting  for  earliness  by  securing  seed  of  some  early 
type,  by  field  selection  of  seed  from  early  maturing  plants  or  by  the  selection 
of  ae  driest  and  most  mature  ears  later  in  the  season,  and  testing  for  ger- 
Bdnation  are  recommended  as  possible  means  of  reducing  loss  through  freezing; 

Hogue  Tellow  Dent  com,  selected  at  seven  successive  stages  of  maturity, 
begbming  with  the  milk  stage,  and  tested  for  germination  late  in  the  winter 
after  b^ng  air  dried,  showed  ftom  80  p^  cent  germination  for  the  milk  stage 
to  97  per  cent  for  both  the  late  roasting  ear  and  denting  stages  and  96  per 
cent  tor  mature  com. 

An  experiment  begun  in  the  flull  of  1914  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  time 
(rf  harvesting  seed  com  upon  its  yielding  power  resulted  in  average  yidds  of 
47, 48^,  and  49.8  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  for  that  harvested  by  special  selec^ 
tion  from  the  field  in  September,  November,  and  March,  while  seed  saved  from 
the  same  iteid  during  tbe  regular  husking  xieriod  in  November  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  49.2  bu. 

During  the  period  of  1914-1917,  inclusive,  large  rou^  short  rough,  short 
nooth,  and  long  tslini  smooth-ear  types  of  Nebraska  White  Prize  com  were 
cdBqnred  with  tilie  original  unselected  strain.  They  produced  average  yields 
of  514, 67.1,  60u7,  and  58.8  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  with  a  yield  of  58.1  bu.  fbr 
the  original. 

Observations  made  in  1fl5  and  1916  on  tte  effect  of  a  uniform  stand  on 
"MA  of  cmi  are  said  to  substantiate  earlier  investigations  made  at  this 
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statton  by  Montgomery  <E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  444).  The  average  yield  for  the  three 
varied  distributioDB  was  73  bo.  per  acre  as  compared  with  74.3  bu.  from  a 
uniform  planting  rate  of  three  plants  per  hilL 

A  tabular  statement  is  presaited  showing  the  chance  distribnUon  of  plants 
when  seed  com  germinating  75  and  65  per  cent,  respectively,  is  planted  foor 
kernels  per  hill  in  hills  44  in.  apart.  It  is  indicated  that  a  satisfactory  stao4 
may  be  obtained  from  seed  of  low  germination  if  an  adjustment  of  the  plantliig 
rate  is  made. 

Oom  culture  in  Braally  B.  H.  Hunsidutt  (BtO.  Pan  Jmer.  Union^  49  (1919), 
No.  6,  pp,  $60-670,  flg9.  5).— This  comprises  a  rather  general  account  of  the  de- 
velopment and  present  status  of  com  production  in  BrazlL 

Application  of  commercial  fertilisers  to  cotton  l>ef ore  and  after  plant- 
ing, L.  B.  Rast  {Com.  Pert.,  19  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  S4,  5^.— -Experiments  con- 
ducted at  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  are  briefly  reviewed,  in 
wliich  it  was  found  that  62.1  per  cent  of  a  total  average  crop  was  harvested 
by  October  1,  when  all  the  fertilizer  was  applied  before  planting  but  only 
50:1  per  cent  when  only  half  of  the  fertilizer  was  afg^lied  before  planting.  Otber 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature  are  reviewed,  which  have  been  previous 
noted. 

The  extension  of  eotton  cultivation  in  Starpt*  O.  0.  Dudsbon  (Bvl.  Ifl^ 
Inst.  [8o.  Kenainifton},  11  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  i&5-^i).— The  author  discusses 
the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  EJgypt  It  is 
stated  that,  excluding  the  lake  area,  ai^roxhnat^  5,600,000  feddans  (5313/)00 
acres)  are  already  under  cultivation,  and  that  about  1,250,000  feddftns  of 
cultivable  land  remain  unirrigated. 

The  devdiopmemt  of  cotton  growing  in  Nyasaland  (BtiL  Imp.  Imk  [8o. 
Kensington],  17  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  255-£ft).— This  OMuprises  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Nyasaland  and  of  its  present  status  and 
future  possibilities.  It  is  stated  tbat  the  type  of  cotton  grown  has  been  gen- 
•erally  standardized  to  Nyasaland  upland.  It  is  estimated  that  1,309,000  acres 
possess  the  climatic  and  soil  oonditi<nas  deemed  suitable  for  cotton  productkm 
in  this  region. 

The  heneqnen  industry  of  Yucatan^  O.  G.  Maksh  (Buk  Pan  Amer.  Unkm, 
49  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  640^48,  fiffe.  5).— This  comprises  a  brief  account  of  the 
industry. 

Molinia  coBmlea  as  a  forage  plant,  F,  Ho^oaicp  and  O.  Noi^tb  (Landw. 
Vers.  8td.,  9S  (1919),  No.  1-2,  pp.  W-^).— The  authors  briefly  discuss  the  com- 
position and  feeding  value  of  M.  coBnOea  and  conclude  that  in  the  early  stages 
it  makes  a  fairly  good  grade  of  hay. 

Yields  of  varieties  of  oats  [in  New  South  Wales],  J.  T.  Pbiphaic  (Agr. 
Qax.  N.  8.  Wales,  SO  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  777-78(?).— This  comprises  a  brief  re- 
view of  tests  of  different  varieties  of  oats,  both  for  grain  and  for  hay  or  green 
fodder,  conducted  at  numerous  experimental  centers  during  the  period  of 
1914  to  1918,  inclusive.  •  Algerian  is  said  to  be  the  most  productive  sort  for 
regions  of  assured  rainfall.  Huakura,  a  New  Zealand  variety,  has  given  the 
best  results  on  the  coast  ' 

Observations  on  the  Indnstrial  and  nnMtlve  valne  of  the  potato  In 
Ir^and,  T.  JoaivsoN  and  C.  Boyus  (Dept.  Agr.  and  Tech.  Inttr.  Ireland  Jour., 
19  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  416-429,  figs.  S). — Bapplementtng  work  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  829),  the  authors  report  the  results  of  analyses  of  87  sampte 
of  Up-to-Date  potatoes  grown  under  uniform  conditions,  40  samples  of  l^p4o- 
Date  grown  under  diil^^t  conditions,  and  sample  ot  89  different  varieties 
grown  under  uniform  conditions. 
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Tbe  starch  content  of  tubers  of  the  same  variety  grown  under  similar  condi- 
tions was  foand  to  vary  from  14.65  to  20.75  per  cent,  and  the  dry  matter  from 
21.07  to  27.18  per  cent  Tubers  of  the  same  variety  grown  under  different 
eoDditions  exhibited  a  range  in  starch  content  of  from  10  to  18.2  per  cent  and 
of  dry  matter  from  17  to  26.6  per  cent  Of  the  89  varieties  grown  under 
similar  conditions  the  starch  content  varied  from  10  per  cent  for  Aslileaf  to 
20^  per  cent  for  Langworthy,  while  the  dry  mattter  varied  from  17.4  per  cent 
for  Sutton  A  1  to  27.5  per  cent  for  both  Culdee  Castle  and  Golden  Wonder. 

Svdan  grass  [in  New  Sooth  Wales],  E.  Bbeakwell  and  G.  G.  St.  Claib 
Potts  {Dept  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Farmer^  BuL  lt8  (1919) ^  pp.  17,  flgs.  5).— The 
adaptation  of  the  crop  to  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  is  discussed,  and 
coltoral  methods  and  field  practices  employed  in  growing  it  under  irrigation 
are  described. 

Tobacco  [in  Porto  BIcoly  J.  F.  Lbqbaitb  (Rev.  Agr.J^uerto  Rico^  S  U919), 
Fo.  6,  pp,  1-14,  figs.  9).— This  comprises  a  rather  popular  account  of  the  \fco- 
doctlon  and  utilization  of  tobacco  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  development  of  the  tobacco  growing  indnstry  in  Great  Britain,  A. 
Wood  (Westminsier,  London:  Brit,  Tobacco  Qroioer^  Soo^  Ltd.  11919},  pp. 
»).—• This  comprises  a  progress  report  of  the  British  Tobacco  Growers'  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1918,  setting  forth  the  development  of  the  industry  for  the 
past  six  years. 

Technical  notes  on  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  tobacco  in  Great 
Britain,  A.  V.  Caicfbsll  {Westmintter,  London:  BrU.  Tobacco  Grower^  Soc^ 
Ud.  119191,  pp,  ifT).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  based  on  information 
secured  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  organization  mentioned  above. 

The  fntnre  of  wheat  production  with  special  reference  to  the  [British] 
Empire,  A.  S.  Jttdgb  {BuL  Imp,  Inst.  [So.  Kensington],  17  (1919) ^  No,  2,  pp. 
tOS^1SS5).~-TtdB  comprises  a  rather  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  subject, 
eobradng  observations  on  the  world's  production  and  consumption  of  cereals; 
ioetQdlng  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  com,  and  rice;  the  source  of  European  sup- 
plies of  cereals;  varieties  and  qualities  dt  wheat;  and  wheat  producti<»i,  dif> 
trfbation,  and  trade  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Tidds  of  the  lesser  yam  and  of  some  African  yams,  L  H.  Bxxbkill  (QoT' 
<toM»  Bui  Straits  Settlements,  2  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  159-165,  pU  1,  fig.  1).— The 
author  briefly  describes  both  wild  and  cultivated  races  of  the  lesser  yam  (Dio- 
•oorea  esculenta)  grown  in  the  Singapore  Botanic  Gardens,  and  presents  yield 
data  foe  the  different  sorts  when  grown  under  varying  conditions.  Informa- 
tion la  also  given  relative  to  the  yields  of  African  yams  grown  in  the  Gardens 
tor  the  period  of  1915-1919.    See  also  a  previous  note  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  832.) 

The  testing  of  seeds  order,  1918  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londonl,  26  (1919),  No. 
^.  pp.  811-820) , — ^This  comprises  a  discussion  of  the  administration  of  the  seed 
testing  regulations  in  Great  Britain. 

Eradication  of  field  hawkweed,  T.  B.  Hutcheson  and  T.  K.  Wolfe  (Vir- 
9Ma  Bta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  81-^8,  figs.  5).— This  describes  experiments  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during  1917  and  1918  in 
the  control  and  eradication  of  the  field  hawkweed  (Hieraoium  pratense),  said 
t»  be  a  serious  pest  of  blue  grass  pastures  in  Virginia. 

The  results  are  held  to  indicate  that  proper  applications  of  either  sodium 
MWUte,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt  solution,  or  dry  salt  were  effective  in  controlling 
bawkweed  without  permanent  injury  to  Kentucky  blue  grass,  while  the  use  of 
^  on  and  dip  oil  and  the  removal  of  weeds  with  the  hoe  were  not  satisfactory. 
I>ry  salt  was  found  to  be  the  most  effective  material  used,  but  the  grass  did 
^  recover  until  the  following  spring,  while  repeated  applications  of  sodium 
169447*— 20 4 
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arsenlte  solution  were  nearly  as  efficient  and  the  grass  recovered  much  more 
quickly.  Repeated  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  sidution  proved  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  repeated  use  of  sodium  arsenite,  but  the  former  gave  good  resalts 
and  the  grass  recovered  rapidly.  Five  to  six  applications  of  either  sodium 
arsenite,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  salt  solution  are  deemed  necessary  at  interrais 
throughout  the  season  to  hold  the  weed  in  check,  while  a  single  application  of 
dry  salt  in  the  late  fall  has  given  good  results. 

The  distribution  and  control  of  field  weeds  in  Germany. — I,  Biologic 
studies  and  general  control,  O.  Wbhsabq  {Arh.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell,  Ho. 
t94  {1918)^  pp.  21-496,  flg9.  44,  pto.  5). — Supplementing  work  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  337),  the  author  presents  a  detailed  study  of  c^tain  biological 
aspects  of  the  weed  problon,  together  with  a  review  of  the  success  attained 
with  various  control  measures.  The  discussion  is  based  largely  on  informa- 
tion secured  from  questionnaires  representing  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  cultural 
conditions. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  deals  with  biological  studies,  including  observa- 
tions on  germination  and  the  effect  of  external  factors  upon  germination  and 
vigor  of  weed  seeds,  the  periodicity  of  maturity,  the  germination  of  weed  seeds 
in  the  field,  the  length  of  life  of  buried  weed  seeds,  weeds  in  cultivated  soil 
and  their  destruction,  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  distribution  and  preservation 
of  weed  seeds,  the  source  of  field  weeds  in  Germany,  ecological  factors  favor- 
ing the  appearance  of  certain  weeds,  and  the  harmful  effects  of  weeds.  Tlie 
second  part,  relating  to  control  measures,  comprises  a  discussion  of  those  meas- 
ures to  be  employed  by  the  individual  farmer,  as  well  as  those  of  more  gmeral 
application.  A  tabulated  statement  is  presented  showing  the  legal  provisiooB 
for  weed  control  for  each  State,  and  for  the  different  weeds. 

HOETICULTirSE. 

Cooperative  and  other  organized  methods  of  marketing  Calif omla  hor- 
ticnltnral  products,  J.  W.  Lloyd  {UkUv.  IU.  Studies  8oc.  Sd.,  8  (1919),  No,  1, 
pp.  142).— A  contribuUon  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  subject  matter 
is  based  upon  studies  made  by  the  author  during  a  residence  of  nearly  two 
years  in  California.  The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  advantages  of 
cooperative  marketing ;  fundamental  principles  of  cooperative  marketing ;  basis 
of  membership;  financing  the  organization,  distribution  of  benefits,  and  basis 
of  voting;  essential  details  of  cooperation ;  various  California  marketing  organi- 
zations ;  relation  of  growers'  cooperative  marketing  organizations  to  control  of 
production,  distribution,  and  prices ;  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer ;  and  the 
applicability  of  California  cooperative  marketing  methods  to  other  producing 
regions.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

The  California  fmits  and  how  to  grow  them,  E.  J.  Wickson  (fifcm  Froa- 
dsco:  Paciflc  Rural  Press,  1919,  8.  ed.,  rev,,  pp.  49S,  pis.  16,  flgs.  67).-/rhe 
present  edition  of  the  author's  work  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  836)  has  hem  fully  revised 
and  reset 

Frost  control  and  related  f actqrs,  J.  C.  Whitter  (Ifo.  BuL  Dept.  Agr.  Col, 
8  {1919),  No.  11-12,  pp.  675'e78).—A  contribution  from  the  University  of  OaM- 
fomia,  in  which  the  author  deals  particularly  with  the  effects  of  such  fiictois 
as  irrigation,  tillage,  pruning,  and  spraying  on  the  hardiness  and  re^tance  of 
fruit  trees. 

How  to  pmne  and  why,  W.  H.  Chanducb  {Cornell  CourUryman,  17  {1920), 
No.  5,  pp.  272,  27S,  292,  fig.  1). — The  results  of  some  experiments  on  ai^e  and 
peach  trees  that  are  being  conducted  at  the  New  York  Cornell  Experimoit 
Station  are  briefiy  summarized. 
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A  careful  record  was  k^t  of  leaf  surface  and  of  top  and  root  growth  on 
pruned  and  nnpmned  trees.  In  all  cases  pruning  has  reduced  the  leaf  surface 
and  also  the  root  growth.  In  the  case  of  young  trees  it  has  also  reduced  the 
sixe  of  the  top  by  more  than  the  amount  of  pruning. 

On  some  4-yearK>ld  peach  trees  that  were  cut  back  rather  sever^y  in  the 
spriDg  and  again  in  the  following  spring,  prunhig  temporarily  increased  the 
top  growth,  although  the  root  growth  and  leaf  surface  were  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  this  Increased  top  growth  occurs  early  in  the  summer 
and  at  the  expense  of  materials  formed  in  the  leaves  which  would  otherwise 
have  moved  downward  to  promote  root  growth.  The  reduced  root  growth  would 
erentually  reduce  the  vigor  of  the  top  growth,  hence  if  pruning  is  to  be  used  as 
an  invigorating  process  for  peach  trees  it  must  be  practiced  each  year,  and  the 
iocreased  vigor  must  always  come  at  the  eaq;>ense  of  a  reduced  top. 

In  some  training  ezperimoits  with  young  apple  trees  the  training  has  been 
concentrated  on  three  forms — a  natural  form,  where  very  little  pruning  is  done ; 
Qie  central  leader  form,  where  by  pruning  back  the  branches  the  growth  is 
diiected  into  the  upright  trunk;  and  an  open  head  form,  where  about  five 
branches  are  permitted  to  grow,  each  being  trained  with  a  main  leader,  the 
TQiper  branch  being  the  largest.  To  secure  this  last  form  has  required  more 
pnmhig  than  for  either  of  the  others,  the  trees  have  been  dwarfed  in  size,  and 
the  yield  rather  markedly  reduced.  Thus  far  no  evidence  has  been  sedured  as 
to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  different  forms  during  the  later  life  of  the  trees. 

B^ort  on  cranberry  Investigations  for  the  season  of  1918,  0.  S.  Bbck- 
wiTH  iProo,  Ann.  Meeting  Amer,  Cranberry  Growert^  A$9oe»,  49  {1919),  pp, 
^^t  fi09.  6). — The  author  outlines  different  problems  under  way,  and  gives  a 
pogress  report  on  fertilizer  investigations  that  have  been  conducted  by  the  New 
Jersey  Ebcperiment  Stations  on  different  types  of  bottom  land  since  1918  (E.  S. 
K  89,  p.  74S).  As  noted  in  the  previous  account,  applications  of  single  ele- 
ments and  of  mtzed  fertilizers  were  started  in  1918  and  discontinued  in  1915, 
^nce  which  time  observations  have  been  continued  to  determine  the  residual 
effect  of  the  various  fertilizer  treatments.  In  the  present  r^;)ort  the  results 
seemed  during  the  three  years  of  fertilization  and  the  three  subsequent  years 
are  presented  as  a  whole. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  sin^e  elements,  the  experiment  shows  that 
nitrogen  and  pho(q>horic  add  gave  exc^ent  results  in  increased  yields  on 
avannah  bottom.  Potash  gave  similar  results  but  to  a  lesser  degree  on  this 
type  of  bottom.  None  of  these  plant  foods  gave  results  worthy  of  consideration 
on  mud  bottoms,  while  on  iron  ore  bottoms  nothing  but  phosphoric  acid  derived 
from  phoi^horic  rock  gave  results  worthy  of  consideration.  The  failure  of  the 
plaot  foods  to  give  results  on  mud  bottoms  seems  to  be  chargeable  to  the  fact 
that  soil  moisture  and  not  plant  food  is  the  limiting  factor.  When  fertilizers 
tre  to  be  used  on  savannah  bottoms  to  secure  quick  results  the  nitrogen  should 
be  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda,  but  for  long-continued  resulto  it  should  be 
secured  from  dried  blood  or  cottonseed  meal.  The  phosphoric  add  should  be 
secored  preferably  from  add  phosphate  or  from  phosphate  rock,  which  gave 
nearly  as  good  results  as  the  add  phosphate.  The  potash  should  be  secured 
from  sulphate  of  potash,  although  the  returns  from  potash  were  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  nitrogen  and  phocphoric  add. 

The  data  on  the  use  of  ndzed  fertilizers  indicate  as  a  whole  that  in  all 
probability  the  application  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  on  cranberries  grown  on 
savannah  bottoms  where  drainage  is  suffident  will  result  in  material  increases 
in  yield.  The  results  secured  with  mixed  fertilizers  on  mud  bottoms  and  on 
^^^  ore  bottoms  were  incondusive. 
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The  only  insect  enemy  glvai  attention  during  the  year  was  the  girdle  wonn. 
A  test  was  made  to  determine  the  smallest  amount  of  sodium  cyanid  necessary 
to  destroy  the  worm  and  also  the  smallest  amount  of  water  necessary  to  use 
with  the  cyanid  for  efTectiye  work.  The  data  secured  indicate  that  0.75  ok.  of 
sodium  cyanid  dissolved  in  19  gal.  of  water  and  q>read  over  25  sq.  ft  would 
kill  the  girdle  worms  that  have  not  yet  formed  their  cocoons.  The  work  was 
conducted  too  late  in  the  season  to  determine  the  effect  of  tlie  cyanid  upon  tbe 
cranherry  plant 

liOganberry  culture*  K.  W.  MUNSOir  and  H  W.  White  (Brit.  Columbia  Dept, 
AffT.*  Hort.  Branch  Giro.  64  {1920),  pp.  tS,  flga.  10). — K  practical  treatise  on  the 
culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of  the  Logan  blackberry. 

Ck>operatlTe  marketing  in  the  Ohavtaiiqiui-Erie  grape  industry,  H.  D. 
Philups  {New  York  Comett  Stck.  Mem.  t8  {1919),  pp.  7-P-f,  pU.  5,  flgs.  6).— 
Data  gathered  from  the  flies  of  local  papers  published  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie 
grape  belt,  records  and  books  of  associations  and  independent  shii^perg,  and 
personal  interviews  and  correspondoice  are  here  presoited  showing  genial 
aspects  of  the  grape  industry  and  details  of  the  history  of  the  various  associa- 
tions that  have  been  formed.  This  study  brings  out  two  types  of  assodation, 
local  and  belt  wide,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  concluded  that  in  spite  of  the  in- 
comi^ete  success  of  the  belt-wide  associations,  they  have  still  been  able  to 
accompiish  more  permanent  good  for  the  grape  industry  as  a  whole  than  has 
the  local  type  of  organization. 

The  author  considers  difDculties  peculiar  to  the  region  and  to  the  ck^ 
marketed,  difDculties  of  organization,  legal  diflOculties  encountered,  and  gains 
from  cooperative  etlort  His  conclusions  are  that  many  diiflculties  can  be 
mitigated  by  proper  planning  of  operations  with  efficient  salaried  managanent, 
incorporated  on  a  truly  cooperative  basis,  and  enfbrdng  the  poialty  danse 
now  having  legal  sanction  in  New  York  State.  Other  difficulties  involved  in 
handling  the  fruit  especially  the  maintaining  of  proper  standards  of  packing 
and  pooling  of  returns  received,  would  be  solvable  under  a  belt-wide  assodation 
which  would  provide  for  a  union  of  semi-independent  local  associations,  tiie 
nearest  approadi  to  which  was  a  shippers*  agreement  of  18&5,  loosely  drawn 
and  faulty  in  important  details.  The  handicap  of  a  short  shipping  season  may 
be  lessened  by  diversified  farming  and  by  encouraging  associations  to  handle 
other  products  and  sell  farm  supplies. 

Problems  still  remaining  are  the  peculiar  character  of  the  grape  as  a  fniit 
the  nearness  of  the  region  to  markets,  and  the  relations  with  the  local  grape- 
juice  factories. 

The  text  of  New  York  State  laws  relating  to  cooperative  organizations  and 
of  amendments  to  the  State  and  Federal  antitrust  laws  which  affect  coopera- 
tive organizations  in  New  York  is  appended. 

First  report  of  fmit  culture  as  practiced  round  about  Thamshah  (Sind) 
in  Nawabshah  District*  Mahomed  Uhabkhan  F.  Barakzai  {Dept.  Agr.  Bom- 
hay  BuL  88  {1918),  pp.  18). — ^Methods  of  growing  such  fruits  as  the  mango, 
orange,  and  Jujuba  are  described,  and  a  tabular  statement  Is  given  showing  tbe 
probable  income  that  would  be  obtained  by  a  fruit  grower  after  12  years  on  a 
4-acre  fruit  garden. 

The  aTocado  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago*  W.  G.  Fbebman  {BtO.  Dept.  Agr. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  18  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  118-124,  figi.  5).— Notes  on  the  early 
history  and  cultivation  of  the  avocado  in  the  West  Indies,  including  cultural 
suggestions.  Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  variation  in  weight  of  fruit 
and  proportion  of  stone  in  some  Trinidad  avocados,  together  with  data  ftom 
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Biilletin  25  of  the  HawaU  Federal  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R^  26,  p.  441) 
showing  the  percentage  composition  of  the  edible  portion  of  the  avocado. 

BoddiBg  the  aTOcado«  B.  O.  Williaics  {Buh  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and 
Tohoffo,  18  {1919),  No,  S,  pp.  125-128), — ^In  budding  exp^meots  conducted  at 
the  St  Clair  Experiment  Station  in  1915  the  percentage  of  successes  when 
stocks  6  weeks  to  4  months  were  used  ranged  between  58  and  94,  with  an 
average  of  74.  When  stodcs  10  to  12  months  old  were  used  the  percentage  of 
stocks  fell  to  17X  Numerous  other  trials  with  old  and  young  stocks  recently 
eondncted  confirm  these  figures.  Notes  are  given  on  the  advantages  and  method 
of  budding. 

Studies  of  Philippine  hanMias»  E.  Quisuicsma  t  ABOthELUBS  (PhUippine 
Affr.  Rev.,  12  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  9-90,  pto.  ^).— A  contribution  from  the  Philip- 
pine College  of  Agriculture,  comprising  a  systematic  study  of  the  Philii^iine 
Tariety  of  bananas  that  was  first  undertaken  by  N.  Q.  Teodoro  and  continued 
later  by  the  author.  In  addition  to  a  general  synopsis  of  the  banana  groups,  a 
key  is  given  to  the  species  of  l&aiaL  in  the  Philippines,  together  with  a  8yno];»is 
and  descriptions  of  the  Philippine  varieties  of  Musa  sapientvm. 

Cacao  cultivation,  A.  J.  Bbooks  {limp.  Dept.  Affr.  West  Indies'},  Agr.  Dept. 
8t.  Lucia,  Leaflet  15  {1918),  pp.  17).— This  comprises  suggestions  on  various 
CQltnral  practices  needed  for  the  general  improvement  of  cacao  plantations  in 
St  Luda. 

Besponse  of  eitms  seedlings  in  water  cattnres  to  salts  and  organic  ex« 
tracts,  J.  F.  Bbeazijatj;  {Jour.  Agr.  Research  iU.  B.I,  18  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  £67- 
271,  pis.  2). — ^A  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  are  presented  the  results  of  experimaits 
conducted  mainly  at  Riverside,  OaL,  in  connection  with  othor  investigations 
rdating  to  the  causes  of  the  malnutrition  of  citrus  trees.  Seedlings  principally 
of  l^non  and  gtapetrvdt,  but  also  including  several  varieties  of  oranges,  were 
grown  in  water  cultures  and  treated  with  various  salts  and  organic  matter  in 
solation. 

SeedlingB  of  the  various  citrus  stocks  experimented  with  show  no  characteiv 
istlc  dlffer^ice  in  response  in  water  cultures  or  in  resistance  to  toxic  solutions. 

*'yery  dilute  organic  extracts  from  upland  peat  (10  parts  per  million  or 
iQoie)  produced  a  marked  stimulation  of  the  root  growth  of  citrus  seedlings. 
G(»Tesponding  concentrations  of  sodium  nitrate  or  potassium  chlorld  did  not 
sdmulate  the  root  developm^it  Calcium  carbonate  stimulated  the  root  growth 
and  exerted  a  pronounced  antagonistic  action  to  toxic  solutions  of  nitrates  and 
ammonium  sulphate.  Peat  extract  in  very  dilute  concentrations  (20  parts  per 
niillion)  and  calcium  carbonate  (solid  phase  present)  both  protected  citrus 
Kedlings  to  a  marked  degree  against  the  toxins  of  distilled  water. 

''The  tolerance  of  citrus  seedlings  for  alkaline  salts  is  relatively  high.  The 
todc  limit  for  calcium  Iiydrate  was  100  to  120  parts  per  million,  for  sodium 
bydiate  250  to  800  parts  per  million,  and  for  sodium  carbonate  550  to  600 
parts  per  million.  The  hydroxyl  concentration  in  the  toxic  calcium  hydrate 
solution  is  only  about  one-third  that  of  the  toxic  sodium  hydrate  solution. 
When  soluble  organic  matter  which  is  add  in  reaction  and  stimulating  to 
dtras  seedlings  in  concentrations  up  to  1,000  parts  per  million  or  more  is  added 
to  a  sodliun  carbonate  solution  of  400  parts  per  miUi(m  which  in  Itself  is  not 
toxic,  a  highlir  toxic  solution  is  formed  which  will  kill  the  root  tips  of  citrus 
Kedllnga  This  reaction  appears  to  be  of  importance  in  ccmnection  with  the 
toxicity  of  soils  containing  small  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate." 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  breeding  to  drag  plants,  particn- 
lariy  Datura,  a  M.  Woodw(»tb  {BuU  Univ.  Wis.  No.  1005  {1919),  pp.  82,  figs. 
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U).—A  contribiition  from  the  Unlvemity  of  Wisconalnt  in  whldi  the  author 
discusses  the  principles  of  plant  breeding,  with  special  reference  to  the  im« 
proTement  of  drug  planta  Special  attention  is  giv^i  to  Datora  in  view  of  the 
breeding  investigations  conducted  with  this  plant  at  the  university  and  1^ 
earlier  investigators.  Experimental  results  with  Datura  are  noted  and  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  various  phases  of  breeding;  such  as  methods  of 
hybridizing,  selection,  mass  stiection,  pure  line  selection,  and  mutations.  An 
outline  of  the  necessary  steps  involved  in  a  Icmg-continiied  breeding  investiga- 
tion for  the  improvement  in  alkaloidal  content  of  Datura  is  induded. 

The  spioe  gardens  of  Sirsi  in  Kanara,  D.  Lw  Sahaseabuddhk  (De^  Agr, 
Bombay  BuL  8S  (1917),  pp.  61,  pU.  8)^*In  1D14  several  representatives  of  the 
Poona  Agricultural  College  made  a  survety  of  the  spice  industry  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  the  town  of  Sirsi  in  the  North  Kanara  district  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. This  bulletin  comprises  a  preliminary  repcMrt  of  the  survcgr.  It  indudes 
a  detailed  account  of  methods  of  cultivating  su^  plants  as  cardamoms,  punier, 
betel  palm,  betel  vine,  etc.,  together  with  results  and  observaticms  made  during 
the  survey  and  provisional  conclusions  relative  to  the  industry. 

Garden  first  in  land  derelopmenty  W.  Webb  (New  York  and  London:  Ltrng- 
man^,  Qreen  d  Co.,  1919,  pp.  Xlll+lZt^  P^*  ^)* — ^  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  suburt>an  land  development,  in  whidi  special  att«iti<m  is  given  to  the  plan- 
ning and  planting  of  the  tract  as  a  whole  before  any  buildings  are  erected,  thos 
making  the  Individual  holding  but  a  unit  of  a  conm:iunity  gard^i.  Emphasis 
is  placed  <m  the  develi^nuent  of  rural  effects.  The  subject  matt^  is  based  iqkxi 
the  author's  experience  of  nearly  80  years  in  developing  a  tract  of  200  acres, 
**  Garden  First,"  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Following  the  introduct<H7  chapter, 
the  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  hedges  and  trees,  gardens,  roads^  roadride 
decoration,  houses,  finance  and  law,  and  the  village^ 

The  small  garden:  A  practical  mannal  of  hortlenltarey  D.  Bozs  (Le  PetU 
Jardin  Manned  Pratique  d^HorUaOture.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bammre  d  Bom,  1919, 
4.  ed.,  rev.  and  enZ.,  pp.  i76,  fig9.  jS25).— -^The  greater  part  of  this  work  comprises 
a  manual  of  ornamentals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  with  specific  cultural  dire^ 
tions.  The  first  few  chapters  discuss  the  general  principles  of  fmit,  vegetable^ 
and  fiower  gardening.  The  concluding  chapttf  s  contain  a  monthly  working 
calendar,  directions  for  the  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  and  definitions 
of  techncal  words  most  frequently  used  in  gardening. 

Roses  for  home  and  garden,  G.  M.  Tatlob  (London:  **  Garden  Life"  Presi, 
[19191,  pp.  9S,  figs.  S).— A  popular  treatise  on  rose  growing,  including  lists  of 
varieties  suitable  for  various  purposes. 

F0BE8TBT. 

One  aspect  of  the  national  program  of  forestry:  Oost«  R.  S.  Hosicn 
(Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  9-12).-— K  brief  discussion  of  methods  of 
financing  a  national  program  of  forestry  and  the  distribution  of  costs  as 
between  the  public  and  forest-owning  Interests. 

Legislative  machinery  for  enforcement  of  private  forestry  measures, 
O.  B.  Pettis  (Jour,  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  ^-8).— The  author  presents 
certain  suggestions  relative  to  the  lumbering  of  hardwood  forests  in  New 
York  State,  with  special  reference  to  the  maint^iance  of  future  production, 
and  recommends  the  ^nploym^t  of  competent  foresters  to  work  through  the 
State  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  fftrm  bureau  agents. 

Inspection,  supervision,  and  control  of  private  forestry  measures: 
Methods  and  cost,  A.  B.  BasaKNACOEL  (Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  ^ 
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^.— In  this  paper  the  author  briefly  discusses  ownership  conditions  in  the 
State  of  New  Tork,  with  special  reference  to  the  Adlrondacks  and  OatsklUs, 
and  then  considers  what  organization  the  State  would  need  If  each  private 
owner  of  500  or  more  acres  of  tlmberland  were  to  operate  under  a  working 
plan  for  contlnnons  forest  production. 

The  approximate  cost  of  prlTate  forestry  measures  in  the  AdirondackSy 
H.  L.  Chxtbchhx  {Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  26-30).— An  analyses  of 
cost  data  secured  In  working  a  tract  of  about  150,000  acres  In  the  east  central 
Adlrondacks  Is  given. 

A  decade  of  private  forest  planting  in  Pennsylvania*  J.  S.  Tlt.tck  (Amer. 
Forestry,  25  (1919),  No.  S12,  pp.  15S9-15il,  figs.  ^).— An  account  of  private  tree 
planting  activities  in  Pennsylvania  since  1910. 

During  the  period  1910-1919,  the  State  distributed  8,946376  trees  to  private 
planters.  The  planting  of  forest  trees  by  private  owners  of  woodland  has 
become  an  established  practice,  and  is  l>eing  extended  annually. 

Fondamental  sOvlcnltnral  measures  necessary  to  insure  forest  lands 
remaining  reasonably  productive  after  logging,  H.  P.  Baker  and  E.  F.  Mc- 
Cabtht  (Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  lS-22). — ^In  this  paper  the 
authors  call  attention  to  a  number  of  Important  problems  which  diould  be 
considered  before  formulating  slMcultural  plans  for  the  permanent  treat- 
ment of  forest  lands. 

How  shall  we  make  our  forests  safe  for  trees?  C.  D.  Hows  (Comm*  Covr 
9erv.  Canada  Rpt.,  10  (1919),  pp.  iTff-JT&i,  pi.  i).— An  examination  of  existing 
conditions  in  Canada  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  fire-protective  measures 
now  in  force  are  entirely  Inadequate  to  preserve  the  present  supply  of  the  im- 
portant conmierclal  timber  trees,  and  that  the  prevailing  lumbering  methods 
(m  unbumed  areas  tend  to  establish  conditions  in  which  the  best  species  can 
not  regenerate  themselves  In  tiieir  fbrmer  numbers.  A  plea  is  made  for  the 
devdopment  by  the  Government  of  methods  of  fjre  protection,  lumbering;  and 
forest  planting  on  cut-over  lands  that  shall  keep  the  great  areas  of  forest 
soils  continuously  productive  in  terms  of  saw-logs  or  pulpwood.  , 

The  disposal  of  infected  slash  on  timber-sale  areas  in  the  Northwest, 
E.  B.  HuBEBT  (Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  SJh^6). — ^In  this  paper  the 
tnOior  discusses  the  factors  concerned  in  production  of  sporophores  of  wood- 
destroying  fungi,  presents  field  data  indicating  that  large  numl)ers  of  sporo- 
phores of  various  fungi  are  found  developing  upon  infected  slash  left  upon  cut- 
over  areas,  and  suggests  methods  for  the  disposal  of  infected  slash.  A  bib- 
liography of  cited  literature  is  included. 

The  use  of  seaplanes  in  forest  mappings  B.  Wilson  (Jour.  Forestry,  18 
(1920),  No.  1,  pp.  Jf-^).— Experiments  were  conducted  by  tiie  author  during  1919 
in  making  photographic  maps  from  a  seaplane  of  forests  in  the  St.  Maurice 
VaDey  of  Quebea  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  equipment  used  and  the 
resalts  secured. 

[Report  of]  committee  on  forests,  C.  LBAvrrr  (Vomm.  Oonserv.  Canada 
fipt,  10  (1919),  pp.  Jf^l6»).— Brief  reviews  of  forest  activities  in  the  various 
Provtoces  of  Oanada  during  1918,  with  reference  to  fire  protection,  fbrest  ex- 
tension, forest  surveys,  new  legislation,  organization,  etc.,  including  the  recom- 
mmdations  of  the  committee  of  forests  to  the  Commission  of  Conservation. 

Quebec  forest  regeneration  survey,  C.  D.  Hows  (Comm.  Conserv.  Canada 
Rpt*i  10  (1919),  pp.  16^-175,  pis.  «).--During  the  smnmers  of  1917-18  a  regenera- 
tion survey  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Conmiission  of  Conservation 
to  detennine  the  future  yields  of  balsam  and  spruce  on  cut-over  lands.  Data 
are  given  for  several  sample  areas  showing  the  present  number  of  trees  per 
acre  of  different  diameter  classes  fallowing  light,  moderate,  and  heavy  logging. 
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The  growth  studies  thus  far  made  indicate  that,  although  there  are  about 
as  many  spruce  trees  remaining  as  have  been  removed  by  logging  operations, 
the  trees  of  the  smaller  diameter  classes  grow  so  slowly  that  they  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  reach  commercial  size  during  a  period  within  which 
the  lumberman  can  afford  to  hold  his  limits.  In  view  of  the  great  suscepti- 
bility of  balsam  to  insect  and  fungus  attack,  no  prediction  was  made  as  to 
the  future  yield  of  this  tree.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  methods 
of  checking  the  disease  mortality  of  this  species  could  be  solved  there  would 
be  DO  occasion  to  worry  over  the  future  pulpwood  supply  in  Quebec 

[Report  of  the]  mission  for  the  study  of  forest  conditions  sent  to  the 
French  Ck>lonie0  by  the  ministries  of  war,  armament,  and  the  colonies.^ 
m,  The  colonial  forest  qnestion,  A.  Bebxin  {MissUm  d^StudcB  Forestiirei 
Snvoy4e  dans  let  Colonies  FraneaUes  par  les  Minist^es  de  la  Ouerre,  4e 
VArmement,  et  des  ColorUes.—III,  La  Qiiestion  Foreiti^re  Coloniale,  ParU: 
Oiwt,^  1919,  vol.  S,  pp.  XX+«W,  pU.  51,  figs.  77).— The  present  volume  of  the 
mission's  report  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  743)  comprises  six  books  or  parts. 

Part  1  is  an  exposition  on  the  commercial  importance  of  the  colonial  forests 
as  a  source  of  timber  supply,  primarily  for  France  but  also  for  the  world's 
marketa  Part  2  contains  descripti(»is  of  general  conditions  in  the  Ivory 
CkMurt,  Qabon,  and  Kamerun  and  of  the  tropical  forests  of  Africa,  together 
with  data  based  on  measurements  of  numerous  sample  areas,  showing  the 
relative  distribution,  abundance,  and  size  of  the  various  species.  This  part 
concludes  with  a  dassiflcation  and  concise  descriptions  of  the  botanical  &Lmilies 
represented  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Africa.  Part  8  describes  in  detaO, 
methods  of  exploiting  timber  in  the  colonies.  Notes  are  also  given  on  methods 
employed  in  France,  Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  possible  use  in  the  c<donies.  Part  4  deals  with  SQrstems  of  man- 
agement and  silviculture  adapted  to  tropical  countries,  concession  regulati<Hi8» 
etc  Part  5  contains  the  results  of  studies  relative  to  the  mechanical  pn^iertSfiS 
and  industrial  use  of  several  c(4onial  woods.  Part  6  contains  the  condusloiis 
of  the  mission  relative  to  the  various  phases  of  the  investigation. 

Progress  report  of  the  Forest  Research  Institute  for  the  year  1918-19f 
W.  F.  PsBBte  {Rpt.  Forest  Research  Inst.  [Dehra  Dun^,  1918-19,  pp.  «).— 
Brief  statements  of  progress  made  in  various  problems  relating  to  silvicultare^ 
forest  botany,  utilization  of  wood,  forest  aoology,  and  forest  chemistry,  indudlng 
a  financial  statement  fbr  the  year.  A  list  of  forest  publications  issued  stoee 
the  establishment  of  the  Forest  Research  Institute,  as  well  as  statements  of 
revenues,  expenditures,  etc,  are  appended. 

Timbers  and  their  uses,  W.  Winjt  (Londofi:  Qeorge  BuOedge  d  Sons,  Ltd^ 
1919,  pp.  SSS,  pis.  £4)  •—A  handbook  for  woodworkers^  merdiants,  and  others 
interested  in  the  conversion  and  use  of  timber.  A  bibliography  of  related  lit- 
erature is  appended.  The  successive  chapters  discuss  the  uses  of  wood,  geo- 
graphical distribution,  Insect  pests  of  timber,  fungus  pests  of  timber,  accidents 
during  growth,  the  world's  timber  resources,  manufacturers,  etc,  the  structure 
and  formation  of  wood,  seasoning  of  wood,  and  timber  testing. 

Growing  black  walnni  on  Ohio  farms,  E.  Sbcsbst  {Mo.  BuL  Ohio.  Sta^  4 
(1919),  No.  10,  pp.  S18^Z2,  fig.  i).— The  author  calls  attention  to  the  ecowm^ 
importance  and  present  supply  of  black  walnut,  and  its  adaptability  to  Ohio 
conditions.  Methods  of  propagation  and  culture  peculiar  to  the  species  are 
then  given. 

The  growth  of  Hevea  brasiliensis  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  H.  S.  Yates 
{PhUippine  Jour.  8ci.,  H  {1919),  No,  6,  pp.  SOl-'^iS,  fig.  i).— A  oontributioD 
from  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Science. 
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Rainfkllt  temperature,  and  soil  data  obtained  in  the  aonthern  part  of  the 
Philipidne  Archipelago  as  compared  with  similar  data  from  countries  where 
HeTea  robber  is  successfully  cultivated  indicates  the  suitability  of  the  former 
regioD  for  Hevea.  Qrowth  measurements  and  yield  data  of  trees  now  growing 
in  the  Philippines  compare  favorably  with  similar  records  obtained  in  Ceylon 
and  Malaya. 

Aeroplane  lumber  prodnctloii  in  British  Oolumbia,  R.  D.  Obaiq  (Comm. 
Conterv.  Canada  Bs4,,  10  {1919) ^  pp.  185-191).— -A  summarized  account  of  ac- 
tivities dealing  with  the  production  of  airplane  lumber  during  the  war. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

Fkal  dlteases  In  crop  prodncttoa,  O.  R.  Omov  (Perm.  State  Farmer,  11 
(1918),  No.  2,  pp.  TtS,  282).— A  brief  account  Is  given,  estimating  losses  for 
ldl7  hi  Pennsylvania  owing  to  plant  diseases  supposedly  preventable  by  means 
which  are  discussed. 

Seed  as  a  carrier  of  plant  dlseasest  G.  Gentneb  (Jahresber.  Ver.  Angeto. 
Bot,  12  {1914),  pp.  «8-!W).— This  article  deals  with  a  number  of  economic 
plants  in  relation  to  Infecting  organisms. 

Report  of  the  division  of  botany,  H.  W.  Babbe  {South  Carolina  Bta.  Rpt. 
1919,  pp.  29S4), — ^A  summary  is  given  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  division 
of  botany  during  the  year  covered  by  the  r^[x>rt.  A  number  of  lines  of  work 
were  temporarily  abandoned,  but  Investigation  on  the  cotton  anthracnose  was 
eonthmed  on  a  somewhat  lessened  scale.  Studies  of  the  Influence  of  different 
ftctors  on  the  vitality  of  the  anthracnose  fungus  were  continued,  and  it  was 
foond  that  the  moisture  content  of  the  seed  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
Titality  of  the  fungus.  Infected  seed  in  which  the  moisture  content  was  re- 
duced from  9  to  about  2  per  cent  showed  that  all  of  the  fungus  was  killed, 
whUe  these  seed  germinated  just  as  well  and  In  some  cases  better  than  un- 
treated seed.  It  was  found  that  the  fungus  was  killed  more  readily  by  heathog 
and  drying  than  by  desiccatiim  alone,  and  experiments  are  In  progress  with 
a  drl^  for  the  treatment  of  seed  In  quantity. 

In  connection  with  this  investigation.  Miss  BUen  Converse  Isolated  several 
Btrains  of  anthracnose  from  materials  sent  from  different  States,  and  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  strains  will  be  studied  further.  During  the  summer  of  1918, 
8he  found  species  of  CoUetotrichum  growing,  in  the  nectar  glands  of  cotton 
leaves,  and  wherever  the  anthracnose  was  presoit  in  the  field  the  fungus  was 
found  in  glands  of  some  of  the  leaves.  Inoculations  made  with  a  strain  of  the 
Oolletotrlchum  proved  that  It  was  capable  of  producing  anthracnose,  and  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  nectar  gland  of  the  leaf  is  a  place  where  the  anthracnose 
fangns  is  able  to  live  over  during  the  summer,  and  may  be  an  Important  source 
of  Inoculation  for  the  bolls  after  they  begin  to  develop. 

Notes  are  also  given  on  investigations  of  bacterial  content  of  milk  and  the 
results  of  the  plant  disease  survey  made  in  the  State. 

[Report  on]  plant  pathology  and  bacteriology  departments  {VWginia  Sta. 
Bpf.  1918f  pp.  27-29). — ^A  summary  is  given  of  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
pear  covered  by  this  repOTt>  One  of  the  principal  projects  investigated  was  the 
root  rot  of  apple  trees  due  to  Xylaria  SQp.,  some  of  the  more  important  technical 
features  of  which  has  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  754).  None  of  the  strains 
>f  the  fungus  have  produced  ascofipores,  hence  their  specific  identification  is 
illBcult  Field  studies  on  methods  of  dissemination  and  on  the  development  of 
the  disease  with  reference  to  the  type  of  soil  and  condition  prior  to  planting 
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are  being  contlniied.  Sereral  Instances  are  reported  where  the  disease  was 
more  destmctlTe  on  newly  cleared  land  than  on  old  land. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  other  investigations,  whldi  include  the  study  of  the 
relation  between  imrasitic  fungi  and  their  hosts,  nitrogen  compounds  of  soUb 
as  affected  by  bacterial  activities,  relative  susceptibility  of  tomato  variettes 
to  disease,  experiments  for  the  control  of  diseases  of  idants,  and  the  plant 
disease  survey. 

An  account  is  given  of  a  leaf  spot  disease  of  tobacco,  whidi  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  848)  and  ^^lidb  is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
flue-cured  belt  A  bacterium  has  been  isolated  from  diseased  tobacco  leaves, 
and  its  pathogenicity  has  been  proved  by  inoculation  experimenta  In  con- 
nection with  the  plant  disease  survey,  attention  is  called  to  a  disease  of  wheat 
due  to  the  nematode  Tylenohus  iritioL  A  prtilminary  account  of  this  diseaae 
has  already  been  noted  (E.  8.  R.,  42,  p.  47). 

North  American  msts  oa  Cyperos  and  Sleoeliaiis,  F.  D.  KsBir  (if  yoeio^ 
11  (1919),  No,  S,  pp,  ISJ^-Hl), — ^The  author,  excluding  a  few  names  now  cur- 
rent, lists  nine  species,  describing  of  these  as  new,  FuooMa  abrepta  on  (7. 
ferax;  P,  liheria  on  Eleocharia  oeUuloMa,  E.  /laeoida,  B,  genUmiatus^  B.  numtatia, 
B.  mutata,  and  Eleoc?iaria  sp. ;  and  Uredo  imcompoHia  on  B.  geMoulaiui,  K 
itUerstincta,  and  Bleocharis  sp.  The  author  describes  as  a  new  combination 
P.  evperi-toffetiformis. 

Notes  on  some  polemoniaceovs  msts«  O.  R.  Ovton  (Jfyoolo^io,  11  (1919), 
No.  4,  pp.  168-180).— This  is  the  result  of  a  study  by  the  author  on  pcrie- 
moniaceous  rusts,  attempting  to  clear  up  some  of  the  existing  uncotaintiei 
regarding  their  relationships  and  dassiflcatlon. 

Oereal  mst  of  small  grains*  I.  E.  Melhus  and  L.  W.  Dxtbbkll  (/oioo  St^ 
Ore,  62  {1919),  pp.  9-16,  flgn.  11). — ^Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  the  stem 
and  leaf  rusts  of  cereals,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  bla^  stem 
rust  (PvccUUa  grwnimU)  of  wheat  and  the  crown  rust  (P.  oorxmata)  of  oat& 
The  relation  of  these  two  species  to  their  alternate  hosts  is  described,  and  for 
the  control  of  the  stem  rusts  the  authors  recommend  the  growing  of  varieties 
that  mature  before  the  rust  becomes  markedly  prevalent  and  destructive,  the 
development  of  resistant  varieties  of  grain,  and  the  destruction  of  the  alt^nate 
host,  the  common  barberry.  Notes  are  also  given  of  the  leaf  rust  of  wheat 
(P.  triUcina),  leaf  rust  of  rye  (P.  diiperta),  and  the  dwarf  leaf  rust  of  barley 
(P.  timplem). 

The  stage  of  maturity  of  catting  wheat  when  affected  with  black  stesi 
rust,  J.  H.  Blus  (Affr.  Qaz.  Canada,  6  (1919),  No.  11,  p.  97/).— Experiments 
are  noted  indicating  that  grain  should  not  be  cut  at  a  stage  b^bre  it  would  be 
harvested  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  if  rust  were  absent,  the  maximain 
VFeight  being  secured  by  cutting  when  the  grain  <»ui  no  longer  be  crushed  when 
pressed  between  thumb  and  finger.  The  general  observations  made  are  briefly 
detailed. 

Oom  smvt  in  Ohio,  W.  Van  Pelt  (Jfo.  BmL  OMo  8Ui^  4  (1919),  No.  10,  » 
S2S,  924,  fig.  i). — ^A  popular  description  is  given  of  the  com  smut  fungus 
(XJBtUago  zete). 

The  author  reports  the  complete  absence  of  com  smut  where  the  soli  was  not 
cropped  for  8  or  10  years,  but  a  heavy  infection  from  the  same  seed  on  other 
fields  which  had  been  continuously  cropped.  A  recommendaticm  is  given  for 
the  removal  of  the  smut  before  the  balls  ripen,  and  the  author  suggests  that 
the  entire  smutted  stalk  should  be  cut  off  next  the  ground  and  destroyed  by 
burning.  If  the  stalk  is  cut  off  above  the  ground,  the  opai  place  upon  the 
stub  is  said  to  be  almost  certain  to  produce  other  smut  balls. 
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Cotton  root  rot  spots,  0.  S.  SoHmcLD  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [17.  S.h  18 
(1919),  No.  6,  pp.  S05~S10y  flgi.  7).— In  a  contribution  from  the  Borean  of  Plant 
lodustry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricoltnre,  the  author  gives  observations 
of  field  investigations  on  tlie  occurrence  of  cotton  root  rot  spots  dne  to  OzonUim 
oauUvorum.  While  it  is  frequently  believed  that  the  root  rot  spots  carry  over 
from  year  to  year,  tiie  author,  from  the  evidence  presented,  does  not  believe 
this  to  be  a  fkct  It  is  shown  that  while  the  disease  does  usually  occur  in  well- 
de&ied  spots  in  one  season,  it  may  not  occur  there  another  season  but  may 
appear  in  a  new  place. 

Physiological  stady  of  the  parasitism  of  Pythlnm  debaryannm  on  the 
potato  tuber,  L.  A.  Hawkins  and  R.  B.  Habvet  (Jour.  Agr,  Research  lU.  8,1, 
18  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  g7S-t98,  pU.  S,  figs,  f).— The  authors,  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  XT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  an  investigation 
of  the  parasitism  of  P.  deharyanum  of  the  potato  plant 

While  it  was  not  shown  that  the  fungus  penetrates  the  cell  walls  of  the 
potato  by  mechanical  pressure,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  main 
factor  in  this  penetration  is  the  growth  pressure  of  the  fungus  filament,  and 
that  the  resistance  of  the  White  McCJormick  potatoes  to  this  disease  is  due  to 
cdl  walls  that  are  more  resistant  to  mechanical  puncture  than  are  the  cell 
walls  of  extremely  susceptible  varieties.  P.  deharyanum  was  found  to  destroy 
the  pentosans,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the  potato  tuber,  causing  it  to  rot.  The 
fongas  secretes  a  toxin  which  kills  the  cells  of  the  potato  and  also  an  enzym 
which  breaks  down  the  middle  lamellae  of  the  cells.  The  osmotic  pressure 
within  the  fungus  filament  as  determined  by  plasmolysis  was  found  sufficient 
to  develop  the  pressure  necessary  to  penetrate  the  cell  walls  in  potato  tubers 
iQ  nearly  every  case  observed.  Where  infection  occurred,  studies  were  made 
of  the  tissues  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  it  was  found  that  more 
pressure  was  required  to  penetrate  the  tissues  of  the  White  McCJormick,  which 
is  comparatively  resistant  to  tiie  fungus,  than  to  penetrate  the  tissues  of  Bliss 
Triumph  and  Green  Mountain,  two  very  susceptible  varieties. 

Keeping  seed  potatoes  from  disease  attacks,  R.  O.  Thomas  {Mo.  Bui. 
Ohio  Sto.,  4  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  SflSUf  fiff9.  -J).— The  author  discusses  the  ad- 
vantage of  selection  of  tubers,  the  importance  of  care  of  potatoes  in  the  storage 
honse,  and  the  effects  of  sprouting  on  subsequent  development 

The  mosaic  disease  of  sugar  cane  and  other  grasses,  E.  W.  Branbes 
(17.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  829  {1919),  pp.  t6,  figs.  5,  pi.  /).— This  disease,  which 
the  author  considers  the  same  as  that  known  in  Java  as  yellow-stripe  disease 
of  sugar  cane  (E.  S.  R.,  10,  p.  57),  is  reported  to  have  appeared  in  Porto  Rico 
in  1016  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  58),  and  since  that  time,  according  to  the  author,  it 
has  qvead  until  three-fourths  of  the  cane  fields  of  the  Island  are  invaded.  The 
disease  is  known  to  occur  also  in  San  Domingo,  Cuba,  St  Oroiz,  Hawaii,  and 
Argentina.  As  a  result  of  recent  survey,  its  presence  was  revealed  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  where  it  is  said  to  be  causing 
consid^able  loss  of  some  varieties  of  cane. 

The  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  Indicated  by  the  appearance  of  irregu- 
lar light-colored  streaks  or  spots  on  the  leaves.  Two  distinct  types  of  color 
are  observed,  one  which  is  merely  a  dilution  of  the  normal  color,  while  in  the 
second  type  ytilow  is  predominant  and  the  affected  areas  have  a  decided 
yellowish-green  appearance.  The  normat  and  affected  areas  are  sharply 
demarked. 

The  effects  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  cumulative,  and  on  the  first  ratoons 
which  became  affected  the  previous  year,  or  in  plant  cane  originating  from 
diseased  cuttings,  considerable  stunting  injury  is  produced.     At  this  time 
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small  white  (^[Muine  qwts  and  streaks  appear  in  ttie  lii^-eolored  areas,  and 
they  may  become  confluent  to  some  extent.  The  total  leaf  area  afl^cted  in  this 
way  may  amount  to  20  to  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Aboat  this  time  the  next  year  a  cank^  of  the  stalks  may  be  observed,  and 
this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  infection.  When  a  large  ^o- 
portion  of  the  plants  in  a  field  is  infested,  the  aspect  is  said  to  resemble  severe 
drought  The  foliage  of  the  entire  field  is  yellowish,  and  the  plants  are  more 
or  less  noticeably  stunted.  Attention  is  called  to  injuries  resembling  mosaic, 
and  the  degree  of  susc^tibility  of  diilerent  varieties  toward  this  disease  is 
pointed  out 

In  addition  to  sugar  cane,  a  number  of  grasses  are  subject  to  the  mosaic 
disease,  among  them  com,  sorghum,  rice,  millet,  crab-grass,  foxtail,  and  Paul- 
cum.  The  sugar-cane  mosaic  is  said  to  be  an  infectious  chlorosis,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  mosaic  disease  of  tobacco,  cucumber,  bean,  tomato,  and 
potato.  The  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  demonstrated  and  some 
evidence  has  been  secured  that  indicates  that  it  is  transmitted  by  carriers.  For 
the  control  of  the  mosaic  of  sugar  cane  the  author  recommends  the  diminar 
tion  of  diseased  plants  by  roguing,  by  grinding  all  cane,  and  securing  dean 
seed,  exclusion,  and  eradication,  and  elimination  by  planting  immune  varieties. 

Pests  of  apple  trees. — ^American  blight  and  caiiker«  F.  O.  Moslet  {Unit, 
Col.  Readinff,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Btfl.  29,  pp.  8,  figs.  18).— This  bulletin  deals 
very  briefly  with  American  blight  (BcMzonewra  laiUgera)  and  canker  {NetAria 
diii99ima)  of  apple,  both  of  these  being  of  widespread  occurrence  and  respon- 
sible for  much  loss,  chiefly  in  old  and  neglected  orchards,  but  also  in  less  degree 
in  many  comparatively  young  trees.  Both  are  discussed  as  to  injury  done  and 
c(mtrol  by  means  of  different  applications. 

Apple  blotch  control  proves  sncoessfnl  (Mo.  BuL  Ohio  Sta.^  4  U919),  No. 
11,  p.  S44). — ^It  is  claimed  that  five  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  begin- 
ning two  weeks  after  the  fall  of  the  petals  and  repeated  at  two  weeks'  intervalSr 
secured  a  90  per  cent  control  of  apple  blotch.  The  variety  Smith  Cider,  wtiich 
is  considered  one  of  'the  least  resistant  varieties  against  blotch,  was  effectively 
protected,  sprayed  trees  shielding  13  bu.  of  fruit  while  unsprayed  trees  produced 
only  2  bu. 

A  disease  of  pears  new  to  the  continent  of  America  (Agr.  Qaz.  Canada 
6  (1919),  No,  11,  pp.  951,  952,  fig,  i).~A  disease  reported  as  found  on  i^ppteB 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1915  (B.  S.  B^  85,  p.  848),  is  said  to  haTe  l>een  demon- 
strated on  pears  received  in  September,  1919,  from  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  attack,  which  is  attributed  to  Phytophthora  caetorum,  appears  to  be  con- 
fined  to  low-hanging  branches,  suggesting  that  it  may  9>read  from  the  surround- 
ing vegetation. 

Peronospora  [and]  (Hdinm  (Landw.  Jakrh.  Bayen^  9  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  42- 
44). — ^This  portion  of  a  more  extended  report  deals  with  the  control  of  Perono- 
spora by  use  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  mixtures,  and  of  Oldium  by  use  of 
finely  pulverized  sulphur. 

Arricciamento  of  elm  and  hackberry,  E.  Pantaneexi  {Staz.  8per.  Agr. 
It<a.,  51  (1918),  No.  SS,  pp,  214-219,  pis.  £).— A  description  is  given  of  abnormal 
development  in  elm  and  hackberry  resembling  in  the  latter,  more  than  in  the 
former,  the  court-nou6  of  grapevine&  Numerical  compariscms  are  given  as  to 
development,  also  an  account  of  abnormalities  in  the  leaves  as  to  their  devek^- 
ment  and  coloration. 

Soil  disinfection  with  hot  water  to  control  the  root-knot  nematode  and 
parasitic  soil  funcri*  L.  P.  Byabs  and  W.  W.  Gilbebt  (17.  fif.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL 
818  {1920),  pp.  H,  pU.  5).— This  is  a  detaUed  account  of  investigatiODS, 
a  summary  of  which  has  already  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  248). 
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ECOKOKIC  ZOOIOOY— EirrOMOLOOT. 

Awtinrfg  injiorloiui  and  beneficial  to  agricniture,  O.  GuAnattz  {AfUmauw 
]fMiHble9  €*  Animaum  Utiles  a  rAtnriouUvre.  Paris:  J,  B.  BaUU^e  d  Sons, 
1919,  t  ed^  rev.  and  enl^  pp.  XlJ+Slfi,  figs.  lf(?).— This  volnme,  which  is  one 
of  the  s^es  of  BDcyclop^die  Agricole  published  tinder  tlie  direction  of  G.  Wery, 
deals  with  mammals,  reptiles,  and  batrachians. 

Birds  of  eastern  Canada*  P.  A.  Tatebneb  {Canada  Dept.  Mines,  OeoL  Survey 
Mevk  m  (1919),  pp.  III'\-til,  rTS-^97,  pis.  50,  figs.  ««).— This  work,  which  the 
aotbor  states  ^'although  not  a  sci^itiflcally  complete  check-list  of  the  birds  of 
eastern  Canada  ...  is  nearly  so  "  contains  descriptions  of  706  forms,  and  inns' 
tiations  in  color  by  F.  Hennessey  of  100  birds. 

An  illustrated  descriptive  key  for  nse  in  Identification  is  included. 

Studies  on  the  camiToroiis  sings  of  South  Africa,  including  a  mono- 
gn^h  on  the  genns  Apera,  and  a  discussion  on  the  phylogeny  of  the 
AperldflB,  Testacellld»,  and  other  agnathons  Pnlmonata,  H.  Watson  (Ann. 
NaM  Mus.,  S  (1915),  No.  2,  pp.  lC7't€7,  pU.  18,  ftgs.  7).— ^In  this  monograph 
three  q;>ecie8  and  three  8ubsi>ecies  of  the  genus  Apera  are  described  as  new. 

On  the  endemic  tsntsngamnshi  disease  of  Formosa,  J.  Hatobi  (Ann. 
Trop,  Med.  and  Parasitol,  IS  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  2SS-258,  pis.  2,  figs.  5)  .—The 
author  concludes  that  in  the  Karenko  District  of  Formosa,  where  it  is  epidemic; 
this  disease  is  transmitted  by  a  minute  red  mite  id^itical  with  the  Japanese 
tsatsugamushi  or  akamushi,  namely,  the  larva  of  Leptotrombidium  (or  Trom- 
Mcuto)  akamusM. 

''In  the  endemic  area  in  Formosa,  the  red  mites  are  found  in  nature  para- 
sitic on  such  rodents  as  Mus  raitus  rufesoens  (the  common  house  rat  of  the 
island),  M.  decwmanus,  M.  muscuhis,  M.  agrarius,  etc.,  or  on  such  insectivora 
as  Croddura  muschata,  commonly  swarming  in  the  interior  of  the  ear  of  the 
animals.  Sometimes  pheasants,  chickens,  and  even  dogs  and  cats,  are  infteted 
by  the  mites. 

An  account  of  this  mite  by  liiyajima  and  Olcumura  has  been  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  B.,  88,  p.  870).  A  description  of  the  q;»ecies  is  given  by  the  author.  A 
list  of  41  references  to  the  literature  is  appended. 

[Insects  of  economic  importance  in  St.  lincia],  X  C.  Hutson  (limp. 
Dept  Agr.  West  Indies},  Agr.  Dept.  8t.  Lucia  Leaflet  11  (1918),  pp.  9).— Three 
papers  are  here  presented,  namely,  Black  Weevil  Borer  [OosmopMtes  sordidusi 
of  Banana  (pp.  2-6),  Other  Insects  Attaching  the  Banana,  Plantains,  Btc  (pp. 
^  7),  and  Insects  Attacking  Other  Orops  (pp.  7-0). 

Reports  of  iJie  entomologist,  W.  H.  Pattebson  (Oovt.  Gold  Coast,  Rpt. 
Agr.  Dept,,  1915,  pp.  19-^1;  1916,  pp.  19,  20;  1917  pp.  18-18;  1918,  pp.  20,  21).-- 
These  report  briefly  upon  tiie  more  important  insect  wiemies  of  cacao,  oil  palms, 
coconuts,  citrus  fruits,  etc 

Insect  enemies  of  rice  [in  Portngnese  East  Indies],  P.  Oobbeia  Aionso 
{BoL  Agr.  [Portuguese  East  Indies],  1  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  118-128,  figs.  9).—A 
brief  account  of  the  more  important  insect  enemies  of  rice,  including  Spodoptera 
mawiUa  (chapra),  Pamara  mathias,  MeUmitis  ismene,  NymphtOa  depunctaUs, 
hepticorisa  varicomis,  Hieroglgphus  furolfer  [H.  hanian},  and  ^rcj^oenoMns 
hipuneUfer  an  account  of  which  by  Shiraki  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
B^  42,  p.  56). 

Dnmer  work  in  shade  tree  insect  control.— -Methods  of  determining  in- 
fested areas,  J.  S.  Houses  (Jfo.  Bui  Ohio  8ta.,  ^  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  845-850, 
figs,  f ).— It  is  pointed  out  that  much  can  be  accomplished  throu^  the  location 
and  marUng  of  insect  infesUtions  while  the  trees  are  dormant 
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The  anatomj  of  the  head  and  month  parts  of  PSflla  iBall«  the  apple 
ancker,  with  some  remarks  on  the  function  of  the  labinm*  A.  J.  Gboyi 
iParasUoloffv,  11  (1919),  No,  S-4,  pp.  456-488,  pli.  S,  fig.  i).— An  antitxmilftl 
study  of  this  European  insect,  which  according  to  Brittaln  has  xeoentiy  become 
estabUshed  in  North  America  (B.  S.  R^  41,  p.  756w) 

Apple-grain  Mollis*  A.  C.  Bakes  and  W.  F.  Tuam  {Jowr.  Agr.  Research 
iU.  fif.],  18  (1919),  A'o.  6,  pp.  811-324,  fig.  i).— This  paper,  a  contribution  from 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Departmoit  of  Agrieoltore^  r^orts  life 
history  studies  of  the  apple-grain  aphis,  which  has  been  known  as  the  oat 
aphis  or  apple  bud  aphis,  made  at  Vienna,  Va.,  during  the  years  1914  to  191& 

Systematic  studies  based  on  the  Fitch  types  and  European  material,  made  in 
connection  with  the  biological  work,  have  shown  that  this  form,  lO'evionflly 
known  as  ApMs  avenw,  should  be  called  Rhopalosiphum  prunifoliw  (Fitdi). 
It  is  said  that  sufficient  work  has  been  completed  to  indicate  that  a  number  of 
species,  very  similar  in  their  summer  goierations  on  grains,  have  in  tlie  past 
been  confused.  Among  those  ccmfused  with  B,  prunifoUw  of  Fitch,  whidi 
winter  upon  the  apple  and  migrate  to  grain  and  grasses,  are  (1)  R.  padi  (L), 
which  is  abundant  in  Europe  upon  the  bird  dherry  and  migrates  to  grains  and 
grasses  in  the  stmmier,  of  which  A.  avenw  Fab.  is  a  synonym  and  iNrobably  also 
A.  peeudoavetuB  Patch;  and  (2)  A,  oeraaifoUw  Fitch,  a  common  form  on  our 
dioke  cherries,  which  in  its  summ^  forms  <m  grass  is  almost  Indistinguidiable 
from  B.  prwUfoUw  and  R.  padi.  It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  other  apeda 
vary  similar  in  their  summer  f^rms  are  either  unde0crfi>ed  or  their  Ufe  hii- 
tories  are  not  fully  worked  out 

The  studies  are  reported  under  the  headings  of  the  egg,  stem  mother,  gptiBg 
forms,  spring  migrant*  summer  forms,  including  apterous,  intermediate,  and 
alate,  fftU  forms,  fall  migrant,  ovipara,  sexes,  ovlposltion,  and  feeding  of 
ovipara. 

The  eggs  of  this  sfpedes  are  found  mainly  on  the  small  branches  of  the  lower 
pcnrtions  of  the  trees,  though  in  heavy  infestations  they  may  be  found  in  similar 
locations  all  over  the  trees.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  eggs  began  hatdiing  at 
Arlington,  Va.,  about  March  16  and  at  Vienna  about  March  27,  but  all  the  young 
which  emerged  at  Vienna  before  April  8  succumbed  during  a  period  of  cold 
weather.  Hatching  was  most  rapid  between  Ai»il  6  and  7,  and  nearly  all  the 
eggB  had  hatched  before  April  8. 

The  average  duration  of  the  nymphal  period  was  18  day&  The  total  length 
of  the  life  of  the  stem  mother  varied  from  28  to  mver  49  days,  with  an  average 
for  7  insects  of  88.4  days.  The  average  number  of  young  produced  by  7  stem 
mothers  was  99  in  an  average  of  slightly  less  than  19  days.  During  the  season 
of  1916  four  generations  of  this  species  after  the  stem  mother  were  reared  od 
apiAes,  and  migrants  appeared  in  all  generattons. 

^  Of  101  aphids  reared  to  maturity  in  the  second  generation  89JL  per  cent 
were  alate.  In  the  third  generation,  of  84  insects  68.4  per  cent  were  alate.  In 
the  fourth  g^eration  98.6  per  cent  were  alate,  only  1  insect  out  of  67  bdog 
apterous.  All  young  from  this  single  apterous  aphid  of  the  fourth  generatl<» 
bore  wings,  and  during  the  season  of  1914  all  insects  of  the  fpurth  gmeratioo 
were  winged,   l^tiis  se^ns  to  be  the  nmrmal  conditioQ." 

^The  average  duration  of  the  nymi^al  period  of  the  inning  apterous  form 
was  8  days,  varying  from  7  to  9."  The  average  reproduction  of  six  spring 
apterous  forms  was  78.6  young.  The  length  of  the  nymphal  p^lod  of  die 
fq;>ring  migrants  varied  from  8  to  12  days,  with  an  av^uge  of  SM  daya  Id 
1916  the  spring  migration  began  about  May  1  and  continued  until  about 
June  7.    No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  Bpwdw  of  GranUnaceft  on 
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wliicb  this  insect  spends  the  simuner,  but  it  lived  easily  on  both  oats  and  wheat 

The  average  number  of  young  produced  by  the  spring  migrant  was  13.5. 
Only  the  apterons  summer  vivipara  produced  the  fall  forms,  no  alate  insect 

oocnrring  In  the  e^)eriments  at  a  late  enough  period  for  such  production. 

Sixteen  fall  migrants  produced  an  average  of  5.9  young  apiece,  the  number 

varying  from  4  to  8.    The  oviparous  form  matured  very  slowly  in  comparison 

with  earlier  forms  of  the  year,  requiring  a  period  of  from  16  to  20  days  to 

reach  maturity.    The  greatest  number  of  eggs  produced  by  one  mother  In  the 

experiments  was  7. 

A  general  account  of  this  insect,  by  Davis,  including  a  summary  of  its  life 
history,  has  previously  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  753). 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  scale  insects  (**  Coccid»  **)  of  Australia, 
I,  W.  W.  Fbogoatt  {Dept.  Agr.  N.  8.  Wales,  Sd.  Bui.  U  {1915),  pp.  $4,  pi.  1, 
figs,  57). — One  hundred  fourteen  species  of  which  17  are  new  to  science,  repre- 
soitlDg  12  genera,  are  recorded  from  Australia. 

An  imported  feeder  on  stored  peanuts,  R  R.  db  Ono  (Jour.  Econ.  EtU.,  12 
(1919),  No.  5,  p.  .JOT).— A  gallerid  moth  (ParaHpaa,  MeUssohlaiea)  ApJumia 
9vktri9  ZeUer,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth,  was  found  heavily 
infesting  peanuts,  about  600  tons  of  which  had  been  imported  from  China  and 
stored  in  a  warehouse  for  a  period  of  six  montha  Loss  was  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  the  peanut  kernel  and  the  presence  of  frass  and  webbing  on 
the  uneat^  nut,  the  deterioration  being  so  marked  that  the  most  heavily  in- 
tested  portions  were  condenmed  by  the  food  inspector. 

This  moth  was  described  in  1877  from  Japan  and  is  recorded  from  China, 
India,  and  Vladivostock,  but  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from  the  United 
States. 

AnopheleB  cmciaiis  as  an  agent  in  malaria  transmission,  O.  W.  Msiz 
(Ptt6.  HeaUh  RpU.  [U.  fif.],  SJ^  (1919),  No.  25,  pp.  1S57-1S60). ^The  author  con- 
fAiikn  the  data  presented  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  A. 
crucians  to  infection  with  malaria  Plasmodia  under  natural  conditions.  The 
evidence  of  its  susceptibility  of  infection  in  nature  indicates  that  this  species  is 
potentially  of  definite  sanitary  importance. 

Observations  on  the  habits  of  certain  flies,  especially  of  those  breeding 
in  manure,  J.  E.  M.  Mellob  (Ann.  Appl.  BioU,  6  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  5S-88,  figs. 
10).— In  this  report  of  investigations  the  author  discusses  the  hibernation  of 
the  house  fly,  v^ter  observations  of  flies,  distribution  of  flies  during  sunmier 
and  autunm,  observations  on  horse  manure  heaps  in  sunmier,  tuse  of  creosote 
oil  mixture  to  prevent  fly  development,  and  burial  of  material  infested  by  fly 
larve.  Thirty-nine  species  of  flies  were  reared  from  larvse  or  pupse  found 
in  natural  situations  during  the  winter,  of  wliich  31  are  additional  to  the  1916 
Ust  by  Graham-Smith  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  256). 

It  was  found  that  **  creosote  oil  mixture  should  be  sprayed  'incrementally ' 
and  not  merely  on  the  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  1  gal.  to  the  ton  of 
manure  is  sufficient  to  prevent  flies  from  emerging.  Four  gal.  proved  enough, 
bat  It  was  not  possible  to  carry  out  sufficient  experiments  to  determine  the 
precise  minimum  quantity  necessary  to  prohibit  development  of  flies.  In- 
cremental applications  of  creosote  oil  mixture  and  of  borax  lower  the  general 
temperature  of  the  heap.  The  temperature  never  rises  as  high  and  takes  much 
longer  to  fall  as  low.    This  is  probably  due  to  fermentation  being  delayed. 

••If  a  heap  Is  sprayed  on  the  surface  with  creosote  oil  mixture,  Musca  do- 
meiiica  larvn  are  able  to  live  betwe^i  the  sprayed  surface  and  the  Intense  heat 
below.  The  temperature  1  in.  below  tlie  surface  of  the  manure,  when  that  of 
the  heap  is  near  its  maTi*"^"*,  is  about  41*"  C,  a  temperature  of  wliich  Hewlett 
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wrote  '  It  is  improbable  that  they  (larrse)  could  live  long  at  anything  over  41* 
C.  (about  106''F.)'— see  Oopeman  (1916)  [R  S.  R.,  96»  p.  656]. 

''It  is  UBeleflB  to  bury  laryffi-infested  mat»*ial  at  a  depth  of  4  ft  in  day, 
loam,  or  sand,  whether  loose  or  nunmed  down,  as  the  majority  of  flies  win 
emerge.  About  00  per  cent  of  the  larm,  so  buried,  climbed  to  within  1  ft.  of 
the  surface  before  pupating. 

''The  following  parasites  were  bred:  Frmn  two  pupe  of  ffvdrotwa  denHpei, 
two  ichneumons  (Atrodedes  tenebriootua  9,  A,  eriUa  ^ ) ;  from  a  third  pupa 
of  H.  d€fUipe$,  a  flgitid ;  from  pupa  of  IxmchiBa  vafHt^am  or  AiUhomyia  roM- 
OMm^  an  ichneumon;  from  two  CJalliphora-like  pupn,  one  and  two  figitids,  re- 
spectively; and  from  three  pupA  of  Eristam  tenax,  72  (109,  62^ ),  24,  and 8 
(5^,89)  proctotrjrpids,  Diapria  conioa,  were  extracted  dead." 

A  list  of  26  references  to  the  literature  is  included. 

On  the  life  history  and  larral  anatomy  of  Melinda  cognata  (IHptera  Cal- 
liphorinae)  parasitic  in  the  snail  Helicella  (Hellomanes)  virgata,  with  an 
account  of  the  other  IHptera  living  mpon  mollnsks,  D.  KEiuif  (ParasUolofn, 
11  {1919),  No.  5-4,  PP'  490-455,  pis.  4,  figs.  (T).— The  first  part  of  this  paper  con- 
sists of  a  complete  account  of  the  life  history  and  a  description  of  the  early 
stages  of  a  tadiinid  fly  (if.  eognata)^  whidi  the  author  fbund  in  Cambridge, 
England,  living  as  a  parasite  on  a  common  snail  {H,  virgata).  The  second  part 
consists  of  a  review  of  all  observations  made  hitherto  on  the  life  history  of 
different  flies  feeding  upon  living  or  dead  mollusks. 

The  Cottonwood  leaf-mining  beetles  in  sontiiem  Alberta,  B.  H.  Stuck* 
LAiVD  {Ctmad.  Bnt.,  5t  (19t0),  No.  1,  pp.  1-5,  figs.  4)- — Zeugophora  scuMUtrU 
and  Z.  abnomUs  are  said  to  attack  and  disflgure  the  foliage  of  cottonwood  and 
pedlars  in  southern  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  where  these  trees  have  proved 
to  be  best  adapted  for  shade  and  ornamental  purposes.  These  leaf-mining 
beetles  do  not  entirely  pierce  the  leaves  but  extend  to  the  upper  epidermis, 
which  appears  as  a  transparent  mCTibrane  when  hdd  to  the  li^t  Z.  simteUarU 
feeds  most  abundantly  on  cottonwoods,  though  it  is  found  sparingly  on  other 
poplars,  whereas  Z.  abnomUa  is  rarely  seen  on  cottonwoods  but  confines  its 
attention  chiefly  to  balm  of  Oilead, 

Brief  notes  are  presented  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  two  species. 
The  eggs,  particularly  of  Z.  abnomUs,  are  parasitized  by  a  mymarid,  over  40 
per  cent  having  been  recorded  as  attacked*  A  hymenopterous  parasite  was  also 
found  in  large  numbers  of  the  larvse  examined.  In  experiments  with  arsenicalSi 
Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  4  ozl  of  slaked  lime  and  10  gaL  of  water  was 
the  most  effective. 

Notes  on  the  larvsD  and  life  histories  of  prionlne  beetles. — Ck>leop(era, 
Oerambyddae,  PrioninI,  C.  F.  C.  Beeson  (Indian  Forest  Reo„  7  (1919),  No.  i, 
pp.  2S,  pis.  2,  fig.  i).— This  paper  deals  with  the  anatomical  characters  of 
larva  of  the  Prionini,  their  economic  importance,  identification,  and  notes  od 
their  life  history. 

The  fig  and  willow  borer  (Phryneta  spinator)^  D.  Qxmnn  (Union  80. 
Africa,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  6  (1919),  pp.  22,  figs.  16;  also  in  Agr.  Jour.  80.  Africa, 
1919,  Oct.,  pp.  11-25,  figs.  i-J).— This  is  an  account  of  a  borer  which  fbr  many 
years  has  been  a  pest  of  fig  and  willow  in  South  Africa  in  many  localities, 
having  seriously  interfered  with  the  success  of  fig  trees  year  after  year.  In 
addition  to  willow  and  flig  (its  principal  f6od  plants),  it  sometimes  injures 
apple,  peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  and  grapevines. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  slits  cut  in  the  bark  of  fig  and  willow  trees.  On 
hatching  out  the  larvse  feed  first  upon  the  tissue  surrounding  the  egg  slItB, 
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then  burrow  into  the  wood  where  they  remain  for  about  2.5  yearn,  the  full  Ufe 
cycle  requiring  a  period  of  slightly  over  8  years. 

Before  preventive  measures  are  undertaken  the  larva  may  be  destroyed  by 
means  of  a  sharp  knife  and  a  piece  of  strong  flexible  wire.  In  case  a  larva 
barrows  deeply  into  the  roots  it  may  be  killed  i^  injecting  a  small  quantity  ot 
carbon  bisulphid  or  paraffin  into  the  burrow^  closing  the  entrance  with  either 
cotton,  wool,  or  clay.  The  tree  should  then  be  protected  from  furtl^er  attack  by 
placing  a  piece  of  fine  wire  netting  around  the  stem*  the  lower  end  resting  upon 
the  roots.  Cultural  methods  are  said  to  be  of  impturtanoe  in  controlling  the 
borer. 

Field  trials  for  the  preventiotn  of  damage  to  crops  by  wireworma  and 
leatberjackets,  R.  A.  H.  GrjiY  and  R.  W.  Wheldon  (Jqw.  Netocastle  Farmert^ 
Club,  I919j  pp.  89-$8),'— The  authors  report  that  both  wireworms  and  leather- 
jackets  did  ouisiderable  harm  on  many  fields  plowed  out  from  turf,  the  crops 
hi  many  cases  being  entirely  destroyed. 

"Where  crops  are  attacked  by  leatherjackets  the  damage  is  usually  most 
marked  tiH  the  end  of  May  or  th^  beginning  of  June,  when  many  of  the  grubs 
go  into  the  pupa  stage  an<)K:ease  to  do  hann.  If  the  crop  at  this  time  is  not 
too  seriously  damaged  there  are  prospects  of  its  recovery.  Neither  naphthalene 
Qor  the  insecticide  [containing  naphthalene]  applied  in  quantities  up  to  5  cwt 
an  acre  got  rid  of  or  even  appreciably  reduced  the  number  of  wireworms  or 
leatherjackets.  Where  land  was  well  plowed  and  a  good  tilth  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  oats  the  crop  generally  grew  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Where 
the  land  had  heai  badly  plowed  and  the  furrows  had  not  been  broken  up  the 
damage  by  wireworms  and  leatherjackets  was  very  severe.  This  is  probiOily 
accoonted  for  by  the  f&ct  that  where  oats  are  sown  under  good  conditions  the 
plants  grow  away  quickly  and  are  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  wireworms; 
where  the  conditions  for  the  oat  i^ants  are  not  good  the  plants  grow  much  mott 
slowly  and  are  much  weaker  and  succumb  more  readily  when  attacked  by  the 
pests. 

**  Late  plowing  has  not  given  sudi  good  results  as  early  plowing,  especially 
on  strong  land.  This  is  probably  because  a  good  tilth  can  not  readily  be  ob- 
tained after  late  plowing. 

"*  Barley  is  not  such  a  satisfactory  crop  to  grow  on  land  after  old  turf,  af* 
fected  by  wireworms  and  leatherjackets^  as  a  good  tillering  oat  like  Sandy  <^ 
Blainslie.*'  Good  tillering  oats  are  more  likely  to  produce  a  crop  when  at- 
tacked by  wireworms  or  leatherjackets  than  nontillering  oats.  Beans  are  at- 
tacked by  wireworms,  both  the  seed  and  the  plant  being  damaged.  Wireworms 
may  give  trouble  on  newly-];Aowe4  land  for  two  or  three  years  or  even  longer, 
whereas  leatherjackets  are  injurious  for  only  one  year  on  newly-plowed 
pastures. 

Methods  of  cultivation  for  controlling  wlreworm  and  leatherjadcei 
attacks,  R.  A.  H.  Gbay  (Jour.  NetO€a$tle  Farmen^  Club,  1918^  pp.  $^-69).— A 
brief  report  of  control  work. 

The  glow  worm  and  other  beetles,  J.  H.  Fabbe,  trans,  by  A.  TEnocnu  im 
Mattos  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  d  Co.,  pp.  [F/l+^SS^).— This  volume^  which 
did  not  form  part  of  the  author's  Souvenirs  Bntomologiques  as  originally  pub- 
lished, is  the  second  on  beetles,  the  first  of  which  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R^  40^ 
p.  562),  in  the  complete  ESnglish  edition  of  Fabre*s  entomological  works. 

The  white  fly  eating  Delphastos,  J.  R.  Watson  {Flo.  Grower,  20  (1919), 
Ifo.  24,  pp.  8t  9).^A  ladybird  beetle  (DeLphasiua  catalituB)  which  has  been  in- 
troduced from  California  into  the  citrus  groves  of  Florida  is  said  to  have  bo- 
ieW47*''-20 5 
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come  established  at  Brandentown,  Lakeland^  and  Crescent  dty,  and  to  feed 
readily  upon  the  eggs  and  larrse  of  the  citms  white  fly.  See  also  a  previous 
note  by  Smith  and  Branigan  (B.  S.  R..  87,  p.  08). 

Notes  on  Sphenophoms  (Goleoptera) «  F.  H.  GHrrnENnEN  {Proc  Biol  Soc 
Wdsh.,  St  {1919),  pp.  W9,  TtO). — Sphmophams  co9iioolU9  and  the  variety 
oaUoBipennis  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  are  described  as  new. 

A  new  parasitic  cynlpld  reared  from  a  doTer  aphid*  L.  H.  Weld  {Ent, 
VewBj  SI  (1920),  No,  i,  pp.  IJh^S). — CharipM  (Charipa)  legunUnosa  reared  from 
Aphi€  bakeri  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  by  R  H.  Smith  Is  described  as  new.  The 
fact  that  this  species  was  reared  on  two  occasions  in  cages  with  ApMkiM 
lap9iHffniy  the  most  Important  parasite  of  A.  hakeri,  Is  said  to  have  led  Smith  to 
conclude  that  C,  legumdnosa  Is  not  a  primary  parasite  bat  is  parasitic  on  ^ 
lapHHgni. 

LabenldflD,  a  new  family  in  the  Ichnenmonoideat  H.  L.  Viebegk  (Bnt, 
News,  SI  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  16-19). 

The  imported  red  spider  (Paratetranychns  pilosns)  attacking  ap^e 
foliage,  S.  W.  Fbost  {Jour.  Boon.  Bnt.,  It  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  407,  408).— This 
spider  mite,  which  has  been  r^;)orted  from  Canada  but  not  prevloasly  from 
the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  become  established  on  apple  in  Adams 
County,  Pa.  Reports  of  similar  Injury  have  been  receiyed  from  Franklin 
County,  Pa. 

FOODS— HTJIEAH  Ji  UTJUTIOIT. 

Scientmc  problems  of  nutrition  in  France  during  the  war,  B.  I^aannas 
{Probl^mea  Bcientifiques  d' Alimentation  en  France  Pendant  le  Guerre,  Paris: 
Masson  d  Co.,  1919,  pp.  190). —Thin  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  on  nutrition  of  the  Society  of  Biology  (France)  from  May  25, 
1918,  to  March  1,  1919,  and  an  annotated  bibliography  of  Frendi  publications 
on  nutrition  during  the  war  (1914-1918). 

Nutrition  problems,  H.  Wolff  {Ztschr.  Angew.  Chem.,  S2  {1919) ,  No.  iS, 
Aufsatzt.,  pp.  185-188,  figs.  S). — ^A  theoretical  discussion  of  various  prob- 
lems of  nutrition.  Including  the  protein  requirement,  the  need  of  the  body  for 
fat,  the  relative  value  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  materials,  psychic  factors 
Involved  In  nutrition,  tiie  quality  of  food,  etc. 

Judging  food  from  a  chemical  and  physical  standpoint,  M.  RtTBifEB  (Ber. 
Deut.  Pharm.  Oesett.,  29  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  45^M58). — ^In  this  theoretical  discus- 
sion some  of  the  changing  phases  of  nutritional  problems  are  discussed.  Sug- 
gestions are  made  as  to  the  need  of  further  investigation  along  certain  lines, 
including  an  expansion  of  the  analysis  of  food  materials  leading  particularly  to 
a  differentiation  of  carbohydrates  and  a  distinction  between  protein  and  non- 
protein nitrogen,  more  extended  work  on  relative  digestion  and  absorption  of 
food  materials  in  different  combinations,  and  a  study  of  the  question  of  fte 
specific  dynamic  action  of  the  proteins.  In  conclusion,  a  protest  Is  raised 
against  the  substitution  of  other  values  than  the  calorie  as  the  unit  of  fbod 
value. 

Food  from  grains,  A.  MAinuzia  {Die  NahrungsmUtel  aus  Cfetreide.  BerUn: 
Paul  Parey,  vol.  1, 1917,  pp.  Xn+464,  pis.  2,  figs.  182;  vol  2, 1919,  pp.  /J+m 
pi.  i,  figs,  ^).— This  work  Is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  handbook  on 
grain,  flour,  and  bread  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  14,  p.  785).  It  differs  from 
the  earlier  work  principally  in  the  more  complete  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  the  nutritive  vajue  of  cereal  products.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  histological  properties  of  the  cereal  grains,  the  prepa- 
ration of  meal  and  flour  and  the  problems  of  their  storage,  the  fermentatioD 
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<rf  doDgli,  and  tbe  baking  of  bread.  The  seeond  volnme  diiK^MseB  the  nntrtti^ 
▼aine  of  bread,  and  the  preparation,  compoidtiiH),  special  properties,  and  nntri- 
tiTe  valne  of  spedal  breads,  c^^als,  noodles,  maize,  and  rice.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  the  possible  relationship  of  maiase  consumption  to  p^lagra 
and  of  polished  rice  to  beriberi  is  discussed. 

The  digestibility  of  the  bramiij  coats  of  wlieat«  C.  H.  Bbiggs  (Science,  n. 
mr^  SO  (1919),  No.  1297,  pp.  *Mr-+?9).— The  anthor's  concluskm  from  this 
sommary  of  data  is  that  the  branny  portion  of  the  wheat  has  practically  no 
nutritive  Talne  fbr  hunan  beings. 

ATailaMUty  of  cart>oliydnM  in  certain  vegetaUeSt  W.  EL  Olusted  (Jour. 
BM.  Chem.,  41  (19tO),  No.  1,  pp.  .f5-i58).~yegetables  usually  used  hi  low  car- 
boliydrate  diets  for  diabetic  patients  were  analyzed  for  their  carbohydrate 
content  by  feeding  to  phloridzinlzed  dogs  and  by  hydrolysis  with  taica-diastase 
followed  by  add  hydrolysis  and  determination  of  glucose  by  Fehling's  solution. 
Tbe  amounts  of  available  carbohydrates  In  ttie  vegetables  tested  are  given  in 
tlie  fallowing  table : 


Available  carbohydrate  M  certakt  vegetables. 


Kind  of  vegetable. 


Taka- 
diastase. 


Phlorid- 
stoised 


Kind  of  vegetable. 


Taka- 
diastase. 


Phlorid- 

tinked 

dog. 


OibbaflB 

CMibeee  thrice  cooked 
Oudlflower 


Percent, 

4.4 

.4 

3.8 


Pereent. 

5.0 

.6 

3.4 


CaoMower  thrioe  cooked . 

Spinach. 

Loftuoe 


Pereent. 
0.8 


1.0 


PereefU. 
0.8 
1.2 


The  nutritive  Talne  of  the  banana,  n,  K.  Suonnu  and  S.  R.  Benedict 
{Jour.  BioL  Chem,,  40  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  -W^^^)-— Continuing  the  study  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  67),  it  has  been  found  that  a- diet  consisting 
of  bananas  83,  casein  16,  yeast  0.5,  and  protein-free  milk  0.5  per  cent  is 
adequate  for  the  growth,  maintenance,  r^roductlon,  and  perfect  milk  pro- 
duction of  albino  rats.  This  is  thought  to  Indicate  the  presence  In  protein-free 
ndlk  of  a  water-soluble  accessory  factor  lacking  in  yeast  and  which  is  necessary 
to  suitable  milk  production.  The  substance  is  apparently  not  associated  with 
l^irifled  milk  sugar  or  with  the  inorganic  constituents  of  milk. 

The  experiments  reported  suggest  that  a  combination  of  bananas  and  milk, 
in  proper  proportion,  constitutes  a  complete  food. 

A  possible  new  source  of  food  supply^  P.  W.  Giaassen  (9ci.  Mo.,  9  (1919), 
Hfo.  $,  pp.  179-185,  figs.  4). — Information  regarding  the  use  by  the  American  In- 
dians of  the  starchy  rhizomes  of  the  common  cat-tall  (Typha)  is  summarised, 
and  the  question  of  the  possible  use  of  cat-tall  starch  as  food  Is  discussed. 

The  author  made  tests  of  the  yield  of  rhizomes  per  acre,  also  of  the  starchy 
material  of  the  Inner  portion  of  the  rhizome  and  the  use  of  this  finely  ground 
material  in  cookery.  He  states  that  dishes  made  from  cat-tall  flour  w&tQ 
''pleasing  and  palatable."  Analyses  made  for  the  author  are  reported,  the 
average  of  three  being  as  fbllows :  Moisture  7.68,  protein  6.80,  fat  3.00,  caitK)- 
hydrate  81.44,  and  ash  2.56  per  cent 

Wpe  olives  a  safe  food,  W.  V.  Geusss  (Univ.  CaL  Jour.  Agr.,  e  (19S0),  No. 
2,  pp.  IS,  16). — A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  process  of  pickling  ripe 
<^Tes,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  time  and  temperature  of  steriliaation. 

^Ripe  olives  have  ree^ved  of  late  unfair  publicity  as  regards  sterilization 
and  methods  of  preparation.    As  a  matter  of  fact  more  care  is  taken  in  their 
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preparatioii  and  a  longer  time  and  hiflier  temperatnm  of  steiiUsatton  an 
used  than  with  any  other  canned  f ndt'* 

Spices  and  their  avbatttwlee  dsrteg  the  war,  A.  BsTTHiBif  {ZUchr.  VtOer- 
Much.  Nahr.  a.  Oeim»9mtl^  S8  {1919),  No.  i-#,  pp.  «f-«).— The  andior  dlacosaes 
the  excessive  prices  charged  for  imported  apices  in  Germany  (Dissden)  dl^ 
ing  the  war,  and  the  materials  used  for  their  advlteratton. 

Bakery  report,  F.  G.  Hiicbcb  {North  Dakota  Bta.  Spec  BuL,  5  {1919),  No. 
16,  fp.  5ffS-^^).— This  is  the  report  of  inTestigations  of  two  North  Dakota 
bakeries  in  which  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  was  nnnsoally  higli,  1ZS5 
cts.  and  12^  cta^  respecttrely,  for  one  US-lb.  loaf.  In  the  first  case  this  was 
traced  to  hig^  overhead  clmrges  dne  to  nnderprodiicticm,  and  in  the  second  to 
the  ose  of  a  large  amoont  of  milk  and  a  his^priced  floor.  The  net  profit  at  the 
first  bakery,  calculated  for  a  period  of  4  months  and  24  days,  was  on  cost  1&95 
per  cent  and  on  retail  12.71  per  cent  In  the  time  covered  by  the  Investigation 
of  the  second  bakery,  1  month  and  2  days,  the  net  profit  was  on  cost  21.75  per 
cent  and  on  retail  16.5  per  cent  The  first  bakery  was  operating  at  only  ahoot 
one-half  its  capacity,  while  the  second  was  operating  at  full  capacity.  This 
is  thought  to  account  fbr  the  greater  profit  in  the  latter  bakery  and  to 
indicate  the  value  of  running  a  plant  to  its  full  ci^Micity. 

Mannal  of  good  cookery  and  good  management,  P.  Mortagne  {Manuei 
du  Bon  Cuistot  et  de  la  Bonne  M^nagdre.  Paris:  Marc  ImhauM  et  RenS  Chape- 
lot,  1918,  pp.  IV  •\' 199). — ^The  construction  and  use  of  camp  cooking  equipment 
(Including  simply  constructed  fireless  cookers  and  like  devices),  cooking  proc- 
esses, dietary  requirements,  and  similar  questions  are  discussed,  and  redpes 
are  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  hirge  number  of  dishes. 

The  author  recognizes  the  importance  of  tasty  dishes  and  palatable  meate. 
Since  the  volume  includes  large-quantity  recipes  it  should  prove  of  interest  in 
the  consideration  of  institution  cookery  problems  as  weU  as  for  Its  original 
purpose. 

Food  for  a  family  of  live,  M.  Oseig  {Nat.  Hist,,  19  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  ^- 
SS9,  figs.  5). — ^An  account  is  given  of  an  educational  exhibit  prepared  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York. 

Menns  compiled  by  dietitiaa  for  officers*  hall  and  maids*  and  hdps* 
cafeteria  [of  a  recently  opened  hotel  in  New  York  City]  {Hotel  Mo.,  tl 
{1919),  No.  9tl,  pp.  58-60). — ^These  menus  for  a  week  are  included  in  a  descrip- 
tive article,  discussing  equipment  and  operation  of  a  large  hotel  recently  «»- 
structed.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  food  and  the  dining  room  manage- 
ment laundry,  and  other  home  economics  problems.  To  meet  a  demand  for 
home-cooked  food  a  special  kitchen  has  been  equipped  where  such  dishes  are 
prepared. 

Dietary  studies  made  in  the  Missouri  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  J. 
FiNDunr  {Mod.  Heap.,  11  {1918),  No.  4,  pp.  S0S-S08).—A  study  of  four  hospitals 
showed  that  there  was  need  for  improvement  in  the  food  served  in  three  of 
thtm,  not  enough  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  being  included  in  their  maina 
The  fourth  hospital,  the  only  one  in  charge  of  a  dietitian,  showed  much  better 
balanced  m^ius.    Sample  menus  are  given. 

Food  waste  in  hospitals,  C.  S.  Pttcheb  {Mod.  Hoap.,  11  {1918)  ^  No.  6,  pp. 
491-496). — ^Practical  suggestions  for  eliminating  food  waste  in  hospitals  and 
institutions,  the  use  of  basic  quantity  tables  tor  issuing  food  supplies,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  accurate  waste  accounting  system  are  advocated. 

[Food  prohlems  In  pnbUc  health  work  in  South  Africa]  {Pub.  HeaUh 
JtpiB.  IV.  B,'\,  85  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  69,  7(».— In  line  with  public  health  work  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  recently  established  act  for 
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public  health  work  in  Sooth  Africa  Inchidds  public  water  supplies,  meat,  milk, 
and  other  articles  of  food,  and  sanitation  and  housing. 

The  effect  of  food  restriction  during  war  on  mortalitj  in  Oopenhagent 
H.  HnvDHEDB  iJaur.  Amer.  Med.  Ammoc,  74  {1920),  No.  6,  pp.  S81,  582).— /The 
author  presents  data  to  show  that  during  the  year  of  greatest  food  restriction 
(October,  1917,  to  October,  1918),  the  death  rate  for  Denmark  was  10.4  per 
thousand  as  against  the  lowest  previous  rate  of  12.5  f6r  1918  and  1914.  This 
lowering  of  tha  death  rate  is  attributed  to  the  low  protein  (mostly  Tegetarian) 
diet  necessitated  by  the  Danish  food  regulations,  and  particularly  to  the  un- 
usual amount  of  bran  consumed  during  the  period  of  food  restriction.  This 
was  brought  about  by  milling  rye  to  100  per  cent  and  adding  to  it  wheat  bran 
and  24  per  cent  of  barley  meal  milled  to  90  per  cent  Witii  this  mixture  it  is 
itated  that  excellent  bread  was  obtained  which  produced  no  digestive  troubles. 

The  author  concludes  that  **  as  bran  can  replace  meat  and  eggs,  man  should 
eat  whole  bread  and  not  so  much  of  the  more  costly  foods,**  thus  differing,  as 
be  points  out,  from  tiie  conclusions  of  Osborne,  Mendel,  et  al.  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p. 
281)  that  it  is  inadvisaMe  to  incorporate  bran  in  the  flour  to  be  used  for  human 
ooosumption. 

Protein  requirement  of  maintenance  in  man  and  the  nutritive  effidencj 
of  bread  protein,  H.  O.  Shbbican  {Jow.  Biol.  Chem.,  ^1  {19t0),  No.  i,  pp.  97^ 
199).— To  obtain  the  best  indication  of  the  normal  protein  or  nitrogen  require- 
ment far  man  the  author,  with  the  cooperation  of  L.  H.  Gillet  and  B.  Oster^ 
berg,  has  averaged  the  observed  nitrogen  output  in  all  available  experiments 
in  which  the  Intake  appears  to  have  been  barely  sufficient  or  not  quite  sufficient 
to  result  in  equilibrium  of  intake  and  output,  and  in  which  the  energy  value 
of  the  experimental  ration  was  at  least  approximately  adjusted  to  the  energy 
lequirement  of  the  subject 

Bxcluding'  all  experimoits  showing  a  loss  of  body  nitrogen  greater  than  1 
gm.  per  day,  there  remained  109  experiments  belonging  to  25  different  Investi* 
gations,  and  including  67  experiments  upon  29  men,  and  42  upon  8  women 
Bobjects.  The  total  nitrogen  outimt  per  day  (urine  and  f^ces)  was  ccHnputed 
to  a  basis  of  70  kg.  of  body  weight  and  multiplied  by  6.25  to  express  the  **  indi- 
cated protein  requirem^t** 

The  67  exparim^its  upon  men  and  the  42  experiments  upon  women  show  an 
avonge  indicated  protein  requirement  of  0.688  gm.  and  0.687  gm.,  respectively, 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  t3ius  indicating  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis* 
tfaigoish  between  the  sexes  when  the  requirement  is  calculated  to  a  uniform 
basis  of  body  weic^t  The  general  averages  of  the  entire  109  experiments  with 
Individual  data  ranging  from  21  to  65  gm.  of  protein  per  70  kg.,  of  94  ex- 
periments within  the  limits  of  29  to  56  gm.  per  70  kg.,  and  of  76  experiments 
within  the  limits  of  80  and  56  gm.  per  70  kg.  were,  respectively,  0.685,  0.61, 
and  0l58  gm.  per  kilogram,  or  in  roimd  numbers  45,  48,  or  41  gm.  per  man  of 
TO  kg.  weight  per  day.  The  author  considers  that  there  would  be  a  smalls 
probable  error  in  estimating  the  average  daily  protein  requirement  at  about 
OS  gnu  per  kilogram  or  42  gm.  per  70  kg.  than  at  any  higher  figure. 

Comparing  these  average  results  with  the  data  obtained  in  the  author's  labo- 
ratory on  the  efficiency  of  maize  proton  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  878),  of  oat  protein 
(B.  S.  R.,  41«  p.  768),  and  of  wheat  protein,  the  data  upon  which  are  reported 
in  the  present  article^  it  is  shown  that  with  all  three  of  the  cereal  grains  tested 
a  diet  in  which  about  nine-tenths  of  the  protein  was  derived  from  the  cereal 
in  the  f<Hrm  commonly  used  as  human  food,  the  small  remainder  being  furnished 
by  milk  or  apple,  need  contain  only  88  to  40  gm.  of  protein  per  70  kg.  of  body 
wdght,  or  about  0.5  gm.  per  kilogram,  in  order  to  meet  the  protein  requirement 
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of  maintenance  in  adolt  human  nutrition.  Consequently,  there  seons  to  be 
no  necessity  for  discriminating  against  bread  proton  as  compared  with  the 
protein  of  staple  foods  in  general  in  ao  far  as  the  requirements  of  adult  main- 
tenance alone  are  concerned.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  findings  both  of  Osborne  and  Mendel  and  of  McCollnm  and  his  associates 
on  the  amount  of  grain  protein  required  for  adult  maintenance  in  rats  when 
stated  in  terms  of  the  total  calories  of  food  consumed.  In  this  connection  the 
autlior  discusses  the  essential  differences  betwe^i  protein  requir^nent  for 
growth  and  for  maintenance,  stating  in  conclusicm  that  **  it  is  plainly  desiraUe 
in  all  cases  that  grain  products  l>e  supplemented  by  milk  products;  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  providing  for  needs  of  growing  children  and  of  pr^nant  or 
nursing  mothers  the  proportion  of  milk  in  the  diet  should  be  more  lib^al  than 
it  need  be  when  only  maintenance  is  concerned;  this  both  because  of  the 
superior  amino-acid  makeup  of  the  milk  proteins  and  to  provide  amply  for  the 
mineral  elements  and  vitamins  as  well*' 

Gomplementary  factors  of  growth  and  eqidlibrianit  and  diaatatic  actlOB, 
R.  THiiBAUT  {Prease  Ued.  [Pari*],  i^o.  79  {1919),  pp.  19S,  79^).— The  author 
proposes  as  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  vitamins  contribute  to  the 
metabolism  of  cellular  life,  the  theory  that  thee^  are  indispensable  to  the  action 
of  diastases.  Assuming  that  the  diastatic  actimi  depends  upon  the  special  dis- 
tribution of  the  electrodes  on  the  surface  of  colloidal  substances,  the  absence 
of  the  factors  A  and  B  might  bring  about  a  disintegration  of  the  colk^idal 
substance  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  disturbance  in  the  particular  dis- 
tribution of  the  electrons  on  the  surface^  thus  making  it  Impossible  for  the  dia- 
stase to  act  For  this  reason  the  author  prefers  the  term  complementary  factots 
to  accessory  factors  in  designating  vitamins  and  anximones. 

Vitamins  in  human  nutrition,  R  B.  Fobbbs  (ifo.  BuL  Ohio  8ta.,  4  (IdIP), 
No.  10,  pp.  299^05;  aUo  in  Chem.  Ave  [Nw  York],  t  (1990),  JHo.  i,  pp.  W- 
S50). — In  this  general  discussion  of  the  subject  the  author  points  out  that  by 
far  the  most  important  bearing  of  the  facta  as  to  the  vitamins  Is  not  in  rda* 
tion  to  the  specific  diseases  beriberi,  xerophthalmia,  and  scurvy,  but  in  ration 
to  growth,  efficiency,  general  ione»  and  resistance.  *'  It  is  in  the  slight  and  un- 
recognizable departures  from  the  normal  that  these  dietary  deficiencies  most 
work  their  greatest  injury." 

On  the  identity  of  the  water-solmble  growtli-promotlBg  Tttamim  and  tlie 
antineuritic  vitamin,  H.  H.  Mitchell  {Jowr.  Biok  Chem.,  40  (1919),  2fa.  t,  pp. 
S99^1S).— 'The  author  reviews  and  discusses  the  literature  on  the  occurrence 
and  properties  of  the  water-soluble,  growth-promoting  vitamin  and  the  anti- 
neuritic vitamin  and  concludes  that  '*  there  se^ns  to  be  very  good  reason  for 
doubting  their  identity.  In  settling  the  question  definite,  however,  tli^e  is 
need  of  experiments  in  which  different  foods  and  pr^Mirations  from  foo^  are 
tested  both  for  their  growth-promoting  properties  and  their  curative  effects 
on  polyneuritic  pigeons.  Until  8U<di  work  is  done  in  a  quantitative  way,  dog- 
matic assertion  that  a  lack  of  water-soluble  B  leads  to  polyneuritis  or  berlheri, 
or  an  interchangeable  use  of  the  terms  *  water-s(^uble  B'  and  *  antineuritic 
vitamin  *  serves  no  purpose,  tending  rather  to  impede  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion." 

Fat-9olnble  vitamin.— 11,  GThe  fat-soluMe  ritamln  content  of  roots,  to- 
gether with  some  observations  on  their  water-solmble  TttamiM  oontenti 
H.  Steenbock  and  E.  Q.  Gross  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  40  (1919),  No.  t,  pp.  SOl-^Sl 
pi.  1,  flga.  5^).— Continuing  the  studies  on  fat-soluble  vitamin  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  770),  the  relative  amounts  of  the  vitamin  present  in  various 
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tubers  and  roots  have  been  deterxoined  by  Incorporatiiig  vaiioos  percentagea  ot 
tbem  In  a  baaal  rat  ration  satisfying  all  other  nutritlTe  requirements. 

The  experimental  data  obtained  indicate  that  the  vitamin  relations  in  roots 
and  tobov  may  be  of  a  widely  differing  nature.  With  15  per  cent  of  the  diet 
consisting  of  roots  as  the  source  of  the  fatHSoluble  yitamin*  complete  failure 
renlted  in  the  case  of  tlie  rutabaga,  dasheen,  red  beet,  parsnipt  potato,  mangel, 
and  sugar  beet,  but  normal  growth  and  rearing  of  the  young  resulted  in  the 
cise  of  the  yellow  sweet  potato  and  carrot.  It  is  pelted  out  that  the  positive 
results  obtained  wiOi  the  last  mentioned  substances  warrant  the  conclusioo 
tbat  tubers  and  roots  are  not  necessarily  to  be  classed  with  food  materials 
sroesly  deficient  in  their  fat-soluble  vitamin  content,  but  in  some  instances 
Aoold  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  leafy  materials  rather  than  with 
eereal  grains. 

In  the  experiments  reported  no  relation  could  be  noted  between  the  amounts 
of  fkt-s(Mble  and  water-soluble  vitamins  occurring  in  the  various  materials 
studied.  In  dasheens  no  fiit-soluble  vitamin  eoold  tm  demonstrated,  although 
15  per  cent  famished  enough  of  the  waterHaoUdMe  vitaaiin.  In  carrots  enoogli 
of  both  vitamins  was  furnished  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
ntioQ,  and  in  mangels  and  sugar  beets  neltter  vitamin  o<mkl  be  demoBstrated 
at  a  25  per  cent  leveL  **  From  the  standpoint  of  plant  physiology  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise  lust  what  these  relations  signify,  but  most  certainly  it  does  not  ap- 
pear Justiiiable  to  associate  generally  great  physiological  activity  with  an 
tbindance  of  vitamins." 

Fat-aoliiUe  vitamin. — ^m,  The  eompamtlve  nutritive  value  of  white  and 
Tdknw  maiaes,  H.  Steenbook  and  P.  W.  BoirrwiEu:.  {Jawr,  Biol  Chem,,  ^ 
(IMO),  No.  i,  pp.  a^^,  pi.  i,  /l^t.  7).-*a?his  paper,  in  continuation  of  the  above 
Kries,  furnishes  data  in  conlbmation  of  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  the  senior 
autlior  (E.  S.  B.,  42,  p.  257)  that  the  fatHSOluble  vitamin  is  closely  associated 
with  tiie  occurrence  of  yellow  pigment 

Y^ow  maixe  was  found  to  furnish  enough  of  the  &t-solubl6  vitamin  to 
mow  growth  at  the  normal  rate  to  take  place  in  the  rat  and  to  make  possible 
reproduction  but  not  rearing  of  the  young.  White  maize  nnder  similar  condi* 
tlons  produced  absolute  nutritional  failure.  Red  maize  with  a  white  endo- 
sperm gave  the  same  results  as  white  maize^  and  with  a  yellow  endoe^ierm  the 
results  approximately  those  of  yellow  maiee. 

Tiie  clinical  r61e  of  the  fat-scrfnble  vitamin:  Its  relaAton  to  rickets,  A.  F. 
Hiss  and  L.  J.  Unoeb  {Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Anoe^^  74  {1920),  N<k  4,  pp.  ill^tS, 
$09.  8).— The  authors  report  a  study  of  rivets  in  about  100  infants  cared  f6r 
in  a  modern  child-caring  institution.  The  plan  of  the  investigation,  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  consisted  in  placing  the  different 
groups  of  infants  on  various  diets,  including  tiiose  selected  to  furnish  an 
abundance  of  fat  and  fat-soluble  vitamin  in  the  form  of  milk  and  cream;  a 
defidCTcy  of  these  substances,  as  in  skim  milk ;  an  abundance  of  waterswhible 
vitamin,  as  supplied  by  autolyzed  yeast;  and  diets  such  as  Mellen's  food  or 
condensed  milk.  Bach  diet  was  adequate  in  its  calorific  content  and  contained 
Bofllcient  antiscorbutic  foodstuff,  and  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which  all 
the  subjects  lived  were  excellent  Exnmination  for  rickets  was  made  once  a 
nionth,  and  included  notation  as  to  tiie  size  of  the  fontanel*  the  beading  of  the 
ribs,  the  ^ilarg^nent  of  the  epiphyses,  the  condition  of  the  musculature,  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth,  the  static  development,  etc 

The  results  of  the  study  Indicated  that  the  fat^soluble  vitamin,  contrary  to 
tecondusion  of  Mellanby  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  864),  is  not  the  e^mtrolUng  infiuence. 
In  several  cases  Inftots  developed  rickets  while  receiving  a  full  amount  of 
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this  prindpte,  and  1b  other  cfises  showed  bo  signs  of  tbe  disease  although 
deprived  of  this  Tftamin  for  many  months.  The  only  abnormal  condition 
observed  in  the  latter  cases  was  a  mild  retanbition  in  gain  in  weight,  which  was 
promptly  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  larger  amomit  of  wheat  cereal  (Cream  of 
Wheat)  lacking  in  flat«60lable  vitamin. 

In  discussing  tiiese  results  and  conQNtring  tbem  with  the  observations  of  othen 
the  authors  poittt  out  the  danger  of  attiiboting  every  unexplained  growtli 
impulse  to  the  vitamins,  and  the  neeessity  of  bearing  in  mind  tint  there  are 
otiier  little  understood  factors  and  food  reactions,  one  of  whidi  is  the  peculiar 
rOle  that  cereal  plays  in  the  nutridoo  of  tiie  infant 

•*  Finally,  this  work  seems  to  show  that  the  danger  to  infSants  of  a  diet 
deOdent  in  fat-soluble  vitamin  is  slight,  provided  it  includes  sufEldent  caUvies 
and  otherwise  is  complete.  They  can  maintain  their  health  and  vigor  deqolte 
amounts  of  flat-soluble  vitamin  00  small  as  rarely  to  be  encountered  in  times 
of  peacei  In  spite  of  the  tBCt,  therefore^  that  this  vitamin  is  not  widdy 
distributed  in  nature,  a  dtsordcr  tiiat  may  be  termed  *f^^soluble  defldenqr*— 
marasmus  or  xerophtlMUnMa-4s  hardly  to  be  ai^irehended  fttim  a  dinlcal 
standpoint" 

The  cavsation  and  treatment  of  rlekets,  E.  PsnoHAsn  {K.  Y.  Med,  Jowr^ 
110  (1919),  No.  tS,  pp.  P:?i-Mf).--Bssentially  noted  from  another  source  (B.  & 
B.,  42,  p.  867). 

CystoUtliiasls  among  Filipinos  in  assodailon  with  dietetic  deAdency, 
E.  O.  Padua  (PhUippine  Jour.  Sci.,  U  (1919),  No,  6,  pp,  481''498i^  P*.  i,  flif-  J)-- 
SVmowing  the  suggestioa  of  Osborne  and  Mend^^  of  a  possible  etiological  rda- 
tionship  between  a  ration .  deficient  in  fat-soluble  vitamin  and  tiie  formattai 
of  phoephatic  urinary  calcnli,  the  author  has  investigated  the  ch^nical  compo- 
sition of  FlUpino  vesical  calculi  in  connection  with  a  study  of  the  nutritioDal 
condition  of  the  patients. 

The  cases  studied  were  classified  into  4  groups — (1)  11  cases  giving  pofllttve 
history  or  signs  of  beriberi,  (2)  IS  oases  witii  an  unreliable  history  of  bera)a1 
but  undemoorished  and  from  the  poorer  class,  (8)  28  well-nourished  and  w^- 
developed  individuals,  and  (4)  0  cases  of  uncertain  nutritional  condition.  A 
majority  of  the  cases  occurred  in  diildren  and  young  adults.  Uric  acid  or 
urate  nuclei  were  found  in  6  out  of  8  eases  over  50  years  of  age,  while  pboe- 
phates  predominated  in  the  earlier  deeadee^  The  peromtage  of  primaiy 
phosphatic  calculi  was  gseatest  in  the  individuals  belongiog  to  groups  (1)  and 
(2),  being  45.4  and  72^  per  cent,  reiq)ectively.  Primary  urate  calculi  were  most 
frequently  found  in  the  well  nourished  cases  (group  8),  occurring  in  4SJS  per 
cent  of  these  cases. 

*'It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  inadequate  diet^c  c<mditions  among 
Filipinos  and  coocomitant  nutritional  disorders  such  as  beriberi  favor  the 
formation  of  phosphatlc  st<me%  owing  to  the  low  daily  proton  intake  and  the 
lessened  acidity  of  the  urine  resulting  therefrom.*' 

The  dairy  Indnstry  and  hnman  welfare,  B.  V.  McCollum  (Hoard'$  Daknt 
9MM,  S7  (1919),  No.  im,  pp.  loss,  loss,  fi^.  ^>.— In  this  article,  which  erni^ia- 
sises  the  importance  of  milk  in  the  diet,  the  author  states  his  belief,  as  the 
result  of  investigations  of  the  occurrence  of  night-bUndness  In  difDeient  parts 
of  the  wcHTld,  that  this  eye  disease  Is  caused  by  a  la^  of  fatsMluble  A  in  the 
diet 

Pathology,  origin,  and  canse  of  pellagnK  O.  Lubabsch  and  R.  voii  Oen» 
TAG  (Brffeb.  AUff.  PtHh.  Memch.  u,  Tiere,  18  (1916),  pt.  1,  pp.  Z+8$i).— 
This  Is  an  extensive  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  symptomatology,  patho- 

*  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  69  (1917),  No.  1,  pp.  32,  33. 
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logical  anatomy  and  Mstology,  and  etiology  of  pellagra.  A  bibliography  Is  In- 
dnded  of  1»472  titles  covering  the  llteratnre  on  the  subject  np  to  and  in- 
cluding 1914. 

The  effects  of  malt  and  malt  extracts  on  scurvy  and  the  alkaline  reserve 
of  the  Mood,  J,  F.  McOlenbon,  W.  C.  C.  Oole,  O.  Bnostrand,  and  J.  B.  Mm- 
DLEKAITFF  (JouT.  Biol.  Chem.,  40  {1919),  No.  2,  pp,  BiS-SSS,  figs.  8).— This 
paper  re^rts  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  prepare  malt  products  to  serve  as 
antisci^bntics  In  the  absence  of  fresh  f09ds. 

The  conclusions  of  Fttrst  (B.  S.  R,,  27,  p.  567)  and  of  Cohen  and  Mendel 
(E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  770)  that  fresh  sprouted  barley  Is  rich  in  antlscorbutie  sub- 
stance were  confirmed.  It  was  further  found  that  the  greatest  potency  was 
obtained  when  the  length  of  the  acrosplre  was  one-half  Inch  or  more,  that  the 
antiscorbutic  substance  was  not  destroyed  by  heating  to  70'  0.  (158*  P.)  to 
g^tinize  the  starch,  and  that  it  could  be  extracted  from  the  sprouted  barley 
after  crushing  It  between  steel  rolls  so  close  together  that  the  cells  of  the  acro- 
8ph«  were  crushed. 

Determlnatl(His  of  the  alkaline  reserve  of  scoit>utic  guinea  pigs  gave  re- 
sults which  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  obtained  with  healthy 
gninea  pigs,  thus  Indicating  that  acidosis  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  scurvy  of 
fninea  pigs. 

Deficiency  diseases  {Brit,  Med,  Jour,,  No.  SOU  (1919),  pp.  707,  708).— This 
paper  reports  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  section  of  therapeutics  and 
pharmacology  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  (England)  on  the  treatment 
and  management  of  diseases  due  to  a  detldency  of  the  accessory  factors  in 
diet  The  discussion  Included  remarkis  by  F.  G.  Hopkins  with  particular  refeis 
owe  to  scurvy  and  rickets;  by  P.  D.  Boyd  on  an  outbreak  of  pellagra  among 
Tnrkish  prisoners  of  war;  by  W.  H.  Wlllcox  on  the  lncld«ice  of  scurvy  and 
beriberi  as  It  affected  the  troops  of  Mesopotamia;  by  R.  L.  M.  Wallis  on  a 
substitute  for  nutrose  (B.  S.  R.,  8^,  p.  710),  which  had  proved  to  be  protective 
against  beriberi;  by  H.  B.  Roaf  on  the  necessity  In  the  treatment  of  de- 
ficiency diseases  of  seeing  that  the  deficiency  substance  was  properly  ab- 
sorbed ;  by  B.  M.  Hume  on  the  comparative  value  of  vitamin-containing  foods ; 
by  M.  Detf  on  the  effects  of  temperature  on  accessory  food  factors ;  and  by  A. 
Harden  and  S.  S.  Zllva  on  the  antiscorbutic  power,  respectively,  of  evaporated 
orange  Juice  and  of  lemon  juice  from  whl(*  the  citric  acid  and  solid  matter  had 
been  removed. 

The  patho^nesls  of  deficiency  disease,  m-IV,  R.  McOabbison  (Indian 
Jomr.  Med.  Reseaivh,  7  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  167-194,  pU.  10,  fig.  1).— In  continua- 
ti<m  of  the  Investigation  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  166),  two  papers 
are  presented. 

ni.  The  influence  of  dietaries  deficient  in  accessory  food  factors  on  the 
intestine  (pp.  167-187). — In  this  paper  the  pathological  changes  In  the  Intestine 
which  result  from  dietaries  deficient  in  accessory  food  factors  have  been 
studied  In  (1)  pigeons  fed  exclusively  on  autoclaved  milled  rice,  (Z)  pigeons 
fed  on  autoclaved  rice  together  with  fresh  butter  and  onions,  (8)  pigeons  fed 
on  autoclaved  rice  together  with  fresh  butter,  (4)  guinea  pigs  fed  on  a  diet  of 
ennhed  oats  and  autodavfed  milk,  and  (5)  guinea-pigs  fed  on  an  exclusive 
diet  of  autoclaved  rice. 

AH  of  the  pigeons  fed  on  the  first  diet,  deficient  in  all  three  dasses  of  acces- 
sory food  factors,  developed  polyneuritis  galllnamm.  Apart  from  some  degree 
of  atrophy  of  all  coats  of  the  bowel,  which  was  universally  found,  marked 
Mstologlcal  changes  occurred  in  70  per  cent  of  the  cases,  including  congestion 
and  hemorrhage,  atrophy  of  the  myenteron,   degenerative  changes   in   the 
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myenteric  lAeoniB  of  Anerbacb,  atrophic  tnd  inflammatory  diangea  !a  the 
mucous  membrane,  atrophy  of  lymphoid  stmctiirea,  flbrosiSi  and  changes 
flavoring  systemic  infection  from  the  diseased  bowel*  The  seoood  dietary, 
which  was  deficient  in  water-soluble  B  but  contained  an  abundance  of  fat* 
soluble  A  and  the  antiscorbutic  factor,  led  to  the  deTeUH[ment  of  pcdyneuritis 
gallinarum.  Both  the  macroscopical  and  microscopical  evidences  of  congestion, 
hemorrhage^  and  other  pathological  processes  were,  however,  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  first  study.  With  the  thi^  dietary,  deficient  in  vitamins  of  the  B 
and  O  types,  typical  polyneuritis  and  pathological  changes  correspcmding  to 
those  of  the  first  study  resulted,  thus  indicating  that  the  slight  measure  of 
protection  afforded  by  the  second  dietary  was  due  to  the  fresh  onions  fomiflh- 
ing  the  antiscorbutic  factor.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  two  s^es  of  ex- 
periments with  guinea  pigs  on  dietaries  d^cient  in  the  antiscorbutic  fMor 
In  one  case  and  in  all  three  factors  in  the  other  casa  ^  The  pathological  changes 
produced  in  the  intestines  were  similar  in  charactor  and  distribution  to  those 
in  the  pig^ns,  with  the  exception  that  the  duodenum  was  usually  swollen  and 
turgid  instead  of  being  much  thinner  as  in  the  case  of  the  pigeons.  None  of 
the  guinea  pigs  exhibited  the  characteristic  naked  ^e  iM;»pearance  of  scurvy, 
the  condition  in  a  clinical  sense  being  prescorbutie. 

Interpreting  in  terms  of  bowel  function  the  derangements  to  whidi  sudi 
pathological  changes  may  ultimately  lead*  the  author  makes  the  foDowiog 
grouping: 

**  Impairment  of  the  neuro-muscular  coDtrol  of  the  bowel ;  impaired  transport 
of  the  intestinal  contents  along  the  alimentary  canal;  impairment  of  aseimi- 
lative  power ;  Impairmait  of  secretory  functions;  impaired  protective  rceonroeB 
leading  to  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bow^  by  pathogenic 
saprophites  or  ingested  bactoriat  and  to  systemic  infection  therefrom." 

The  changes  described  are  thought  to  be  applicable  in  some  degree  to  the 
human  subject  '*If,  in  the  lis^t  of  the  histo*pathological  findings  ho^e  re- 
corded, we  consider  the  case  of  children  fed,  it  may  be  from  birth,  on  foods 
deficient  in  these  essential  substances,  and  the  frequency  with  whidi  in  later 
life  their  dietary  continues  to  be  ill  balanced  and  defective,  we  are  .  .  •  in  a 
position  to  realize  the  ultimate  consequences  of  sudi  a  dietary,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  sequence  of  events  leading  up  to  grave  derangements  of  bowel  functiooB. 
Food  d^dency  also  prepares  the  soil  for  bacterial  growth,  and  the  resultant 
morbid  states  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  organisms  whidi  may  become  im- 
planted upon  it'*  As  examples  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders  which  may  owe 
th^r  origin  to  the  long  continued  subminimal  sui^ly  of  accessory  food  factors 
the  author  discusses  mucous  disease^  celiac  disease,  and  chronic  intestinal 
stasis. 

In  conclu8i<m  certain  points  of  interest  are  brought  out  in  c<mnectloD  with 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  vitaminic  extracts  and  of  such  whole  grains  aa 
**  mung  dal "  (a  species  of  bean).  The  observation  that  the  nervous  synq>toBia 
present  in  polyneuritis  galllnarum  may  be  rapidly  recovered  from  and  yet  the 
pigecMi  die  in  consequence  of  gastrointestinal  lesions  is  thought  to  indicate  that 
the  nervous  systan  is  the  least  affected  as  regards  orjwcdc  lesions.  The 
rai^dity  of  recov^y  brought  about  by  the  artificial  feeding  of  the  dry  hard 
seeds  of  "  mung  dal "  is  considered  to  indicate  that  some  process  more  rapid 
than  that  of  digestion  may  be  concerned  with  the  liberation  of  vitaminle 
substances. 

IV.  The  influence  of  a  soorhutio  diet  on  the  adrenal  gland»  (pp.  188-194.— This 
l^per  reports  the  morbid  anatomy  and  histo^mthology  of  the  adrenal  glands  <d! 
guinea  pigs  under  the  prolonged  infiuence  of  a  scorbutic  diet  of  crushed  oats 
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and  aatoclaved  mOk.  Such  a  diet  was  foimd  to  cause  pronounced  depreda- 
tion in  the  functional  capacity  of  tbe  adrenal  glands  occurring  before  clinical 
efkteices  of  scurry  fnanifasted  Uiemselves.  The  changes  noted  in  the  adrenal 
^ands  vr&re  an  increase  in  size  and  weight,  a  marked  diminution  in  adrenalin 
content,  hemorrhagic  infiltration  usually  centered  around  the  periphery  of  the 
adroml  eortez,  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  cellular  elements  of  the 
adrenal  cortex  and  medulla. 

Food  factors  in  gastroenterolosy,  L.  B.  Msndel  (Amer.  Jour.  Me<L  8ckt 
158  (1919),  No,  S,  pp.  297-^07),—In  this  paper,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Ctestroenterologlcal  Society  at  Atlantic  City,  K.  J.,  on  June  9.  1919, 
tbe  author  reviews  and  discusses  recent  studies  of  nutrition  with  reference  to 
th^  bearing  on  problems  of  gastroenterology. 

(hrlgin  of  the  so-called  antolntoKicatioii  symptoms,  W.  G.  Alvasez  {Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Atsoc.,  72  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  S-i5). — ^The  author  reaches  the  condu- 
fitoQ  that  the  symptoms  coumumly  attributed  to  absorbed  toxins  are  really  pro- 
duced mechanically  by  extension  and  irritation  of  the  colon  in  constipation. 

Alkaline  reserve  capacity  of  whole  blood  and  carbohydrate  mobilization 
aB  affected  by  hemorrhage*  A.  L.  Tatxth  {Jour.  Biol  Chem,,  41  {1920),  No.  i, 
pp,  59^78). — ^Determinations  are  reported  of  the  blood  sugar  and  alkaline  re- 
aerre  capacity  of  the  whole  blood  of  rabbits  after  hemorrhaga 

"From  the  observations  (1)  that  a  rise  in  blood  sugar  (also  plasma  sugar) 
oocors  simultaneously  with  a  fall  in  alkaline  reserve  capacity  of  whole  blood* 
(2)  that  alkalis  administered  by  month*  which  enrich  the  portal  v^n  blood  in 
alkali,  retard  the  <mset  of  hyperglycemia*  while  (3)  acids  by  the  same  route 
borease  the  susceptibility  to  liyperglyoemia  on  hemorrhage,  and  further  (4) 
that  artificial  enrichment  of  blood  in  sugar  by  injection  in  small  quantities  does 
not  Inunediately  produce  a  fall  in  reserve,  the  conclusion  seems  warranted  that 
hemorrhage  produces  hei>atic  asphyxia  in  such  a  way  that  adds  accumulate  in 
liTer  cells  and  there  promote  glycogenolysis.  These  conditions  then  lay  the 
reBponsilxility  of  the  rise  in  sugar  upon  the  fall  in  alkali  in  cells.*' 

'Biis  is  thought  to  support  the  contentions  of  Murlin  and  Sweet  (B.  S.  B.» 
86.  p.  562)  and  of  McDaneU  and  Underhill  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  64)  that  the  add- 
base  balance  in  the  blood  and  ultimately  in  the  body  cells  is  an  important  factor 
determining  the  state  of  glycogenolysis  as  well  as  glycogenosis,  and  that  the 
hyperglycemia  of  hemmorhage  can  be  rationally  explained  on  the  basis  of  a 
diatnrfoance  in  normal  neutrality. 

mrect  of  work  and  heat  on  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  sweat* 
0.  A.  Talbebt  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol,  50  (1919) y  No.  S,  pp.  iSS-US).— The  H-ion 
concentration  of  sweat  inroduced  by  work  and  by  heat  was  determined  by  both 
the  colorimetric  and  gas-chain  methods  with  the  following  general  results : 

Sweat  caused  from  either  work  or  heat  was  always  add,  but  that  caused 
by  external  heat  was  always  more  acid  than  that  caused  by  muscular  work. 
Of  a  total  of  53  observations  on  4  different  subjects  the  average  pH  of  the  sweat 
produced  by  work  was  6.22  and  of  that  produced  by  heat  5.73.  The  observa- 
tions also  showed  that  in  a  continued  secretion  of  sweat  the  reaction  does  not 
Bemain  entirebr  constant,  a  second  sample  generally  showing  a  slight  increase 
and  a  third  a  small  but  distinct  diminution  compared  with  the  first  sample. 

"The  fact  that  heat  sweat  is  add  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  demonstration 
that  the  sweat  in  man  under  ordinary  dietary  conditions  is  normally  add,  and 
that  this  secretion,  like  that  of  urine,  helps  to  maintain  the  add-base  equilib- 
rium (rf  the  organism.  But  why  the  heat  sweat  should  exhibit  a  greater  addlty 
than  the  work  sweat  is  not  dear.  It  is  hoped  that  further  study  of  this  problem 
niiy  prove  not  only  of  physiological,  but  of  therapeutical  value.'* 
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The  genetic  and  the  operatlTe  eiidettee  reMteg  to  BCoomAmrj  aemil 
characters,  T.  H.  M<»oan  {Citmeffie  Imt.  Wash.  Pmh.  tSS  {1919),  PP- 108,  pit. 
10).— The  author  reports  breeding  and  castration  experiments  with  Qoldeo 
Sebright  bantams,  reviews  a  number  of  published  eszperlmoits  dealing  wiUi 
secondary  sexual  characters  In  mammals,  birds,  batradilans,  cmstaceans,  and 
Insects,  and  discusses  Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  seleetton,  and  other  theories 
purporting  to  account  for  sexual  dimorphism. 

In  crosses  between  Sebrights  and  Black-Bveasted  Bed  Game  bantams,  It  wis 
fbund  that  all  the  Fi  males  were  hen-ftethered  like  ttie  Sebrli^t  Since  recipro- 
cal crosses  gave  Identical  results,  It  Is  conduded  that  the  fiM^tor  or  £EMrtors  de- 
termining hen-feathering  are  not  sex-Unked.  The  Fa  males  consisted  of  2d  ben- 
ftothered  individuals  (15  of  them  deviating  somewhat  toward  codc-ftetfaeriiig) 
and  26  cock-feathered  individuals.  This  Is  eonslderod  a  9 : 7  ratio,  the  aiUhor's 
hypothesis  being  that  two  diMulnant  fiK^fors  nrast  cooperate  to  produce  hen- 
featherlng  In  the  male  fbwL 

Castration  was  successfully  accom^lshed  In  the  case  of  several  (apparently 
9)  Sebright  cockerels,  2  Fi  cocks,  and  4  Ft  hen-feathered  male&  With  one  ex- 
ception all  developed  typical  cock-ftoatfa^lng  at  the  following  molt  The 
Influence  was  immediate,  since  feathers  partially  devel<^)ed  at  the  time  of  tlie 
<^)eration  were  ^hen"  at  the  tip  and  ^'cock'*  toward  the  base.  In  c^taia 
cases  castrated  individuals  reverted  partly  toward  hen-ftetherlng  in  the  coarse 
of  time,  but  reopening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  diowed  regenerated  testlcalar 
masses.  No  explanation  Is  offered  f6r  the  anomalous  castrate,  a  pore  bred 
Sebright,  which  did  not  develop  cods^featii^nng;  at  axstopBiy  no  testicnlar  ttseoe 
could  be  found. 

A  histological  study  of  the  S^rl^^t  testea  by  Boring  and  Morgan  has  been 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  605). 

Sex  studies.— Xlt  HennaphroAte  birds*  A.  M.  Bobing  and  R.  Pbabl  {J<mr. 
Bxpt  Zool,  25  {1918),  No,  i,  pp.  1-^7,  llgi.  ^l).— Most  of  this  paper  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  behavior  and  Internal  anatomy  of  8  chickens  diowlng  external 
characters  partly  of  one  sex  and  partly  of  the  other.  The  authors  also  report 
that  8  normal-looking  h^s  having  the  mating  instincts  of  males  w&re  normal 
females  In  every  anatomical  detail,  and  that  2  guinea  fowl  chicken  hybrids 
with  male  external  characters  but  of  indifferent  sex-behavior  had  male  geni- 
talia of  normal  appearance  but  the  testes  consisted  only  of  stroma  with  no 
trace  of  tubules  or  germ  cella 

Five  of  the  suspected  hermaphrodites  were  of  the  Drentlsch  breed  and  were 
secured  In  Holland  from  Houwink,  a  well  known  breeder,  who  attributed  the 
hermaphroditic  appearances  to  inbreeding,  an  opinion  not  cdEiared  by  the  auttiorft 
None  ever  laid  an  egg  or  manifested  any  sexual  Instlncta  Dissection  dlandosed 
ovarian  tumors  In  three  of  the  birds  and  a  pathological  ovary  In  a  fourth. 
The  genital  organs  were  those  of  females  but  Infantile  except  in  one  case.  The 
fifth  bird  was  a  true  hermaphrodite  with  two  gonads,  a  typical  testis  wltlt 
mature  spermatozoa  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  in  the  normal  position  in 
ovary  without  ripe  oocytes  but  wltii  remains  of  atretic  follicles.  On  tlie  Irft 
side  was  a  large  coiled  oviduct  like  that  of  a  laying  hen,  and  on  the  ri^ 
a  much  smaller  oviduct  and  an  Infantile  vas  deferens  TIds  bird  had  a  large 
comb  and  large  spurs,  and  was  the  most  male-like  In'  appearance  of  tbe  five. 

The  three  other  birds  were  also  true  hermaphrodites,  each  with  a  single 
gonad,  an  ovotestis,  on  the  left  side.  They  were  of  diverse  origin,  coming  ftrom 
West  Virginia,  Maine,  and  Michigan,  respectively.   The  West  Tlrgtaiia  t^edmen 
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bad  a  small  comb,  kuife  ismfSt  male  carriage,  tonale  body  shape,  and  female 
featberiBg,  and  fongbt  botb  bens  and  cocks.  In  the  ovarian  part  of  the  gonad 
were  small  oocytes,  and  in  the  testicular  tissne  epermatogonia  and  sperma- 
tocytes but  no  spermatoeoa.  The  oviduct  was  Infantile.  Hie  Maine  q;)ecimen 
was  a  cross  betwe^  a  Barred  Plymouth  Bock  and  a  Game.  Its  secondary 
sexual  characters  were  at  first  exclusively  female,  but  it  gradually  became  more 
ajHl  more  male-like.  It  never  laid  an  egg.  The  gonad  consisted  mainly  of 
teaticiilar  tissue,  in  which  were  immature  or  degenerate  sperm.  The  Michigan 
bird  was  a  cross  between  a  Bhode  Island  Bed  and  a  Plymouth  Bock,  and  was 
originally  considered  an  abnormal  hen-feathered  cockerd.  In  the  second  sum- 
mer it  laid  at  least  12  eggs  and  then  became  fat  and  still  more  male-like.  The 
ovarian  tissue  was  normal  and  showed  renmants  of  14  corpora  Istea.  Active- 
sperm  were  luresent  in  the  testicular  part 

The  authors  conclude  that  body  shape  and  carriage  give  a  general  indication 
of  tiie  sex  of  the  gonad,  but  that  the  development  of  comb,  spurs,  and  wattles 
does  not  The  histological  study  of  these  gonads  is  held  to  show  that  the  inter- 
stitial cdls  bear  no  causal  rdUttion  to  the  secondary  sexual  characters,  but  that 
tbe  amount  of  lutear  pigment  is  poritively  correlated  with  somatic  femaleness. 
The  authors  are  also  able  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Ooodale  (B.  S.  B.,  88; 
Pk  170)  that  persistent  Wolffian  ducts  (vasa  def^rentia)  is  of  normal  occurrenca 
in  female  fowls. 

PKsvious  studies  of  this  series  have  been  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  40,  p.  004). 

The  inflneBce  of  excessive  sexual  acttvl^  of  male  rabbits.— I«  On  thie 
properties  of  the  seminal  discharge,  O.  Llotd-Jones  and  F.  A.  EUts  ( Jotm 
Etpk  ZooL,  $$  {1918),  No.  2^  pp.  46^^497). --The  authors  c(mducted  a  series  of  ex- 
Ptfiments  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Btatlon  in  which  male  rabbits  were  allowed 
to  copulate  r^i^eatedly  for  upward  of  20  times  in  rapid  succession  during  d- 
boor  periods.  Tbe  present  paper  is  mainly  a  report  of  a  variety  of  observations 
on  the  semen  recovered  (from  the  vagina)  at  the  first,  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and 
twentieth  services.  The  data  cover  over  60  experiments  involving  4  males, 
bat  a  full  set  of  semen  samples  was  seldom  secured  in  any  one  experiment  In 
a  Bomber  of  the  experiments  the  semen  was  not  removed  at  the  services  in- 
dicated and  the  females  were  Jield  to  see  whether  pr^^nancy  ensued  and  how 
large  a  litter  virould  be  produced. 

▲t  the  fifteenth  and  particularly  the  twentieth  services  there  was  a  notice- 
able decrease  in  (1)  the  amount  of  s^nen  recovered,  (2)  the  number  of 
spennatozoa  per  unit  weight  of  smnen,  (8)  the  proportion  of  sperm  showing 
tbe  initial  type  of  normal  movement,  t  e.,  the  *' progressive  vibratile*'  motimi 
of  Beynold*8  cdassification,^  and  (4)  the  duration  of  motion.  The  percentage  of 
pregDancies  gradually  decreased  from  72.1  at  the  first  swvices  to  85.6  at  the 
twentietlu  There  was.  however,  no  decrease  in  litter  size  until  the  twentieth 
service  waa  reached,  the  successive  averages  (for  the  5  services  under  observa- 
tion) being  e.82,  5^  a95,  6.46,  and  4.5a 

The  inflsence  of  excessive  sexual  activity  of  male  rabUts.~^II,  On  the 
aatnre  of  tbeir  offspring,  F.  A.  EUts  (Jour.  Ewp^.  ZooL,  t5  (1918),  No.  2,  pp» 
^-61$,  fi§9.  2$).— The  author  presents  charts  showing  the  growth  of  the 
roong  produced  in  the  experiments  noted  above. 

The  ofliqiring  of  matings  following  heavy  service  of  tile  males  were  found 
to  be  in  no  viray  InfMor  in  size  or  viability  to  those  of  matings  following  light 
service.  There  was,  however,  a  low  pnq;>ortion  of  males  among  the  offispring 
of  heavily  taxed  males.    The  numbers  of  males  per  100  females  in  the  young 

^l^ertUlty  snd  sterUity,  A  Bejaolds.  Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Amoc,  67  (1S16),  No.  17, 
pp.  119»-119e,  fig.  7. 
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from  the  first,  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth  weacwUsea  were  12d,  77, 80, 
53,  and  28  respectlTely.  These  sex  data  are  based  on  a  total  of  482  iodi-* 
vidnals. 

**  There  is  a  possibility  that  heavy  service  exerts  a  selectiTe  action  upon  tlie 
sperm  cells  and  may  eliminate  from  fertilization  the  majority  of  tlie  male- 
producing  spermatozoa.  The  large  femalei>rodncing  sperm  cells  may  show  a 
greater  rate  of  motility,  greater  endurance,  or  for  some  other  cause  outdistance 
offspring.*'  The  occurrence  of  these  two  kinds  of  spermatozoa  in  the  rabbit 
was  reported  by  Bachhuber  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  107). 

The  occurrence  of  these  two  Idnds  of  spermatosoa  in  the  rabbit  has  been 
reported  by  Bachhuber  (E.  8.  R.,  85,  p.  107). 

Degeneration  In  the  albino  rat  testis  dne  to  m  diet  deficient  In  the  wate^ 
Bolnble  vitamin,  with  a  comparison  of  similar  degeneration  in  rats  differ- 
ently treated,  and  a  consideration  of  the  Sertoli  tlssne,  B.  Allen  {Anat 
Rec,,  16  (1919),  No.  f,  pp,  9S  117,  figs.  17). — ^Four  male  white  rats  were  tnr- 
nished  to  the  author  by  Osborne  and  Mendel.  The  individuals  *•  were  chosen 
at  random  from  a  large  group  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  diet  deficient  in 
the  water-soluble  vitamin.  All  of  these  rats,  both  male  and  female,  bad 
proved  sterile.  Aside  from  their  sterility  they  were  very  w^  dev^oped." 
Histological  examination  of  the  testes  revealed  complete  absence  of  spermatOEoa^ 
only  a  few  normal  germ  cells  at  other  stages  of  developm^t,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  Sertoli  cells  persisted.  It  is  pohited 
out  that  this  type  of  degeneration  resembles  that  produced  by  exposure  to 
X-rays. 

A  similar  degeneration  of  the  germ  cells,  but  without  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
interstitial  tissue,  was  observed  in  the  testes  of  9  rats  sent  to  the  author  by 
E.  C.  MacDowelL  Five  of  these  animals  had  been  exposed  to  fumes  of 
alcohol  for  long  periods,  and  the  others  were  untreated  controls,  eadi  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  alcoholics.  In  general,  there  was  less  atmormality  among 
the  controls  than  among  the  experimental  animals,  but  the  two  groups  over- 
lapped. The  testes  of  a  fifth  untreated  control  v^ere  normal ;  this  Individiiars 
brother,  although  he  had  received  alcoholic  treatment  longer  than  any  of  the 
others  (155  days),  was  only  slightly  affected.  These  rats  were  some  of  those 
used  In  an  experiment  of  which  a  preliminary  r^>ort  has  l)een  published.*  The 
fecundity  of  the  treated  rats  was  reduced,  but  they  were  not  entirely  st^ila 

Changes  in  the  relative  weights  of  the  vaHons  parts,  systems,  and  organs 
of  yonng  albino  rats  underfed  for  varlons  periods,  O.  A.  Stewabt  (Jtmr. 
Expt.  ZooU,  25  (1918),  No.  2,  pp.  S01-S5S,  fig.  1).— The  author  records  a  large 
amount  of  data  on  the  body  development,  relation  of  parts,  and  weights  of 
internal  organs  of  55  underfed  white  rats  and  85  control  ratsi  Three  groups 
of  the  former  were  underfed  from  birth  and  were  killed  at  the  ages  of  8^  6,  and 
10  weeks,  respectively,  while  in  the  case  of  a  fourth  group  underfeeding  began 
at  weaning  (3  weeks)  and  continued  until  the  animals  were  killed  20  to  5d 
weeks  later.  Before  weaning  the  underfeeding  consisted  of  intennlttent  ab- 
sence from  the  mother  totaling  about  half  the  time,  and  after  weaning  of  lim- 
ited and  gradually  diminishing  amounts  of  bread  and  milk  sufficient  only  f^ 
maintenance  and  slight  (unavoidable)  growth.  Each  group  of  exporlmratal 
animabs  is  compared  with  controls  killed  at  approximately  the  same  body 
weight 

In  body  form  the  chi^  result  of  underfeeding  was  an  elcmgation  of  the  tafl. 
The  head  after  very  long  maintenance  became  somewhat  heavier  than  in  tbe 

'  On  the  growth  and  fecundity  of  alooholtted  rats,  B.  C.  HaeDowell  and  IL  H.  VkarL 
Proc.  Natl.  Acad.  Bd.,  8  (1917),  No.  9,  pp.  677-579. 
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omtrols  and  tbe  trunk  somewhat  lighter.    The  legs  were  changed  very  slightly 

if  at  ill    The  riceleton  increased  in  weight  and  developed  normally  to  judge 

from  a  decreased  water-content,  the  appearance  of  third  molar  teeth,  and  the 
formation  and  fusion  of  various  epiphyses.  The  musculature  also  increased 
sllglitly  in  weight,  but  the  integument  and  viscera  decreased. 

In  the  case  of  the  groups  underfed  from  birth,  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  tlie  wei^ts  of  the  spinal  cord,  eyeballs,  liver,  and  alimentary  canal  (empty) ; 
a  digfat  increase  in  the  brain,  heart,  spleen,  adrenals,  kidneys,  testes,  epididy- 
mides, ovaries,  and  hypophysis ;  no  change  in  the  thyr<M  and  the  pineal  body, 
and  a  marked  loss  in  the  thymus  and  lungs.  Similar  but  more  variable  changes 
occnrred  in  the  organs  of  the  older  group. 

Hicroecoplc  analysis  of  cattle  foods,  T.  N.  Mobub  (Cambridffet  England: 
Uwkf.  Press,  1911,  pp.  Vin+74,  flffs-  55).— This  is  a  brief  guide  to  the  identifi- 
cation under  the  microscope  of  plant  materials  legitimately  present  in  mixed 
feeding  stuiSs.  Cereals,  leguminous  plants,  oil-producing  seeds  and  nuts,  and 
owdferous  seeds  are  considered. 

Tbe  sigolflcance  of  the  noiiprotelm  idtrogen  ccMitent  of  feeding  staftSf 
Zutm  (Landw.  Vers.  8ta.,  91  (iPi8),  No.  3^  pp.  15S^159).--The  author  rep<Ht8 
tlie  nitrogen  metabolism  of  a  pig  fed  potato  flakes.  During  part  of  the  experi- 
ment the  flakes  fed  had  been  washed  in  water  and  the  water  then  expressed, 
a  process  thought  to  remove  all  the  nitrogen  products  exc^t  pure  protein. 

Approximately  equal  anxmnts  of  crude  protein  were  consumed  whether  the 
flakes  had  been  washed  or  not,  and  about  the  same  amounts  were  retained  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  Is  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  mixture  of  true 
protein  and  its  decomposition  products  has  as  great  a  feeding  value  as  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  protein  alone. 

Losses  of  organic  matter  in  making  brown  and  black  alfalfa*  0.  O.  SwAn-* 
ws,  L.  E.  Gall,  and  S.  C.  Salmon  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [IT.  £f.],  18  (1919),  No, 
^  9P.  299-^04). — ^In  this  paper,  a  contribution  from  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station,  Uie  authors  describe  investigations  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  loss 
in  nutritive  value  of  alfalfa  hay  stacked  in  a  partially  wilted  condition  and 
sobjected  to  fermentations  which  result  in  a  product  known  as  brown  and 
black  alfalfa.  The  feeding  value  of  this  material  was  also  compared  with 
&at  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  was  cut,  wilted  for  a  few  hours,  and  stacked 
ia  the  open.  The  stack  was  sampled  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  hay  fed  to  steers.  The  remaining  p(»tlon  was  left  in  the  stack 
and  sampled  the  last  of  March. 

It  is  stated  that  the  alfalfa  underwent  changes  which  resulted  in  an  aver- 
age loss  of  39.2  per  cent  of  the  <Nrganic  matter.  The  loss  apparently  increased 
with  the  length  of  time  in  the  stack  and  with  the  degree  of  fermentative 
diangee  that  occurred.^  Alfalfa  which  had  become  black  as  a  result  of  fermen- 
tation was  found  to  be  quite  InfMor  as  a  feed  for  steers  when  compared  with 
both  brown  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  hay  of  good  color  and  quality.  In  the 
feeding  test,  carried  on  by  O.  W.  McGampbell,  with  8  lots  of  14  steers  each  for 
180  days,  the  average  daily  gain  per  head  on  the  black  alfalfa  ration  was  only 
•145  lbs.,  as  compared  with  1.94  and  1.96  lbs.,  respectively,  for  the  correi^>ond- 
t^g  rations  with  brown  alfalfa  hay  and  hay  of  good  color. 

tonflower  silage,  R.  E.  Ncmio  and  L.  E.  Vance  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [17.  £f.], 
18  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  5iK5-527).— The  authors  report  the  proximate  composition 
and  the  organic  acid  content  of  three  samples  of  sunflower  silage  collected  at 
difCerent  depths  in  a  silo  at  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station.  The  acids  wefe 
determined  by  the  methods  onployed  by  Neidig  (E.  S.  B,,  39,  p.  878)  for  other 
iOa^e  crops.    The  sunflower  silage  resembled  corn  silage  in  composition.    The 
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beat  sample  from  the  standpoint  of  aield  l^niMntatloQ  costained  no  butyik 
add,  3.79  per  cent  of  other  folatlle  WJt^  adds,  and  3.45  pec  cent  of  ladk  add 
(dry  basis). 

MHrosen  metaboUsBi  of  two-jear^^ld  ateara,  &  Bull  and  H.  &  Gamsui 
(Jour.  Agr,  Research  [(7.  &],  18  (1919),  No.  S^  pp.  &{^-dK5^  Ikfs.  4).— Tbe  aathon 
present  and  dlscoss  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  Ingested  and 
excreted  weddy  by  el^t  2-year-old  steers  in  the  eoorae  of  a  37-wedc  meta- 
bolism experiment  at  Oie. Illinois  Ssqperiment  Station.  Three  r^[)ort8  on  other 
phases  of  this  experiment  have  been  noted  (B.  S.  B.«  82,  p.  69;  37,  p.  471;  29, 
p.  576). 

Of  the  total  increase  in  live  weight  14.7  per  cent  was  fonnd  to  be  proteia. 
The  individual  steers  stored  from  18.9  to  25J.  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  absorbed, 
the  average  being  22.87.  Althon^  s^Mtrate  gronps  (2  steers  each)  were  kept 
on  different  nutritive  planes  varying  fh>m  maintenance  to  full  feed,  and  the 
proportion  of  com  in  the  ration  was  increased  as  the  experiment  progressed 
and  finally  toward  the  end  linseed  meal  was  introduced  (clover  hay  bdog  the 
roughage  throughout),  tbe  variatioBa  in  treatment  apparently  affected  ndt^er 
the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  gain  nor  the  percentage  of  absorbed  nitrogen 
retained.  Averaging  all  groiqw  there  was  found  a  lower  int>pcHrtion  oi  stxned 
protdn  in  the  later  stages  of  the  expexiaeDty  but  this  Is  attributed  to  advanc- 
ing age* 

Of  the  284  nitrogm  balances  listed  only  5  were  negative.  Two  of  Uieae  are 
recorded  for  a  maintenance  steer,  and  two  for  a  steer  on  full  fted. 

Finishing  heavy  steers  on  blue  grass  pasture  anp^emeBted  with  farjilag 
amounts  of  cottonseed  meal,  R.  B.  Hitnt  (Virpinki  8ta.  Bpt.  1918,  pp,  |7- 
60).— For  145  days,  beginning  May  19, 1916,  4  lots  of  ten  l,O0(Klb.,  grade  Short* 
horn  steers  on  blue  grass  pasture  were  fed,  respectivdy,  1,  2,  3,  and  4  Iba  of 
cottonseed  meal  daily  per  head,  and  in  the  respective  lots  the  gains  were  8iOi 
880,  862,  and  841  lbs.  per  steer.  Twenty  steers  carried  on  pastui^  wltiioat 
supplement  in  the  same  p^iod  made  a  gain  of  885  lbs.  per  head.  The  feediog 
of  the  supplement  did  not  produce  the  expected  finish  early  in  the  pasture-  sea- 
son, the  reason  bdng  that  those  fed  the  meal  did  not  grace  actively  during  tiie 
whole  day  even  when  the  meal  was  given  in  the  evening. 

The  ntUixatlon  of  caldom  compoundls  by  growing  swine,  B.  B.  Foibk, 
J.  O.  Halvesson,  J.  A.  ScHTTLz,  and  E.  B.  Wells  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta^  f  (1919), 
No.  11,  pp.  3S$^40).—ThlB  is  a  preliminary  discussion  of  two  experlmeots  i 
with  swine,  one  carried  out  in  November  and  December,  1917,  the  other  tnm  j 
August  to  October,  1918.    The  pigs  recdved  a  grain  mixture,  common  salt,  and  | 
the  various  caldum  compounds  that  wk«  tested,  including  powdered  lime^  i 
stone,  precipitated  bone  flour,  steamed  bone  flour,  raw  rock  phosphate  and  i 
commerdal  precipitated  caldum  carbonate.    Details  are  not  given,  but  some  a 
the  results  of  the  second  experiment  have  been  dted  elsewhere  by  Halvers« 
(B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  178). 

It  is  concluded  that  the  predpitated  carbonates  and  phosphates  w^e  mor 
eflldent  mineral  supplements  to  a  strictly  grain  rati<m  than  the  lees  mAM 
rock  phosphate. 

Selecting,  dressing,  and  cnrilig  pork  on  the  farm,  M.  D.  Wiff4?irm  (lom 
Bta.  Circ.  61  (1919),  pp.  8^4,  figs.  I&7).— This  drcular  contains  directions;  will 
accompanying  illustrations,  fbr  selecting,  dressing,  and  curing  pork  on 
ftirm,  together  with  specifications  and  a  bill  of  materials  for  a  fireproof  ifiUoa 
tbe  smokehouse  7  ft.  square  and  9  ft  high. 

Report  of  the  third  (pullet)  year  of  the  Vineland  int^natlOBal  cM 
laying  and  breeding  contest,  R.  B.  Hanwas   (New  Jeraep  Bias.  Hhth  I 
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PonUnfmen,  8  {1919)^  No.  S,  pp.  4).— This  Is  a  preliminary  report  of  the  final 
year  of  a  three-jear  egg  laying  contest,  similar  reports  haying  been  issued  for 
tlie  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  p.  76).  The  egg  records  of  100  pens  during  each 
of  tbe  three  years  are  tabulated,  as  well  as  averages  by  breeds  of  production 
and  cost  recorda  The  ayerage  production  per  bird  was  179  eggs,  or  an  In- 
crease of  17  eggs  oyer  the  first,  and  00  oyer  the  second  year. 

Fimltry  raising,  C.  Yoitelijkr  {Avicultwe.  Paris:  J.  B.  BaUUtre  d  Sons, 
191S,  4.  €d.,  pp.  515,  figs,  iS98).— This  is  a  slightly  revised  edition  of  a  well 
known  volume  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  1004)  in  G.  Wery's  Encyclop^dle  Agricole. 

DAIRT  FABMHrO— DAntTIHO. 

A  further  study  of  milk  snbstitate  materials  in  feeding  dairy  cahreSy 

R.  E.  Caldwell  (Jotir.  Dairy  Soi.,  i  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  S12-^Z9,  figs.  15).— The 
anther  tabulates  and  discusses  the  nitrogen  ingested  and  excreted  by  four 
calves  during  12  ten-day  periods  of  a  metabolism  trial  at  the  Indiana  Experi- 
ment Station.  One  calf  -Was  a  day  old  and  the  others  20  days  old  at  the  start 
The  experiment  was  largely  In  continuation  of  the  worlt  of  O.  H.  Anderson, 
reported  by  Carr  and  others  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  567),  who  found  a  large  loss  of 
nitrogen  in  the  feces  when  a  calf  meal  containing  dried  blood  was  fed. 

Two  mixtures  were  tested  as  substitutes  for  milk,  viz:  (1)  Linseed  meal^ 
red  dog,  hominy  feed,  and  liquid  beef  blood,  1:1:1:4,  and  (2)  ground  com, 
ghiten  feed,  red  dog,  and  buckwheat  flour,  5:5:5:8,  plus  an  infusion  of  clover 
bay  ec«tainlng  0.1  per  cent  nitrogen.  The  cahres  fed  the  substitutes  received 
limited  amounts  of  milk  during  the  first  four  periods.  All  calves  received  either 
ttfSulfa  or  clover  hay  throughout,  and  a  dry  mash  which  consisted  of  com  and 
oats  except  with  the  clover  Juice  ration,  when  some  of  the  grain  mixture  of  this 
ndon  was  fed  dry. 

One  calf  received  the  liquid  blood  mixture  for  the  first  9  periods,  and  con- 
sumed more  nitrogen,  excreted  a  larger  proportion  through  the  urine,  and 
retained  a  smaller  proportion  than  any  of  the  others,  but  the  actual  amount  re- 
tained was  about  equal  to  the  average  of  the  two  check  calves  fed  milk.  During 
(he  remainder  of  the  test  this  calf  was  given  1  part  of  dried  blood  in  place  of 
the  4  parts  of  liquid  blood.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  consumed  and  retained 
remained  unchanged,  but  the  path  of  excretion  changed  from  urine  to  feces. 
Tills  calf  made  the  most  rapid  growth  of  the  four,  the  average  daily  gain 
Mug  1.15  lb. 

A  second  calf,  receiving  the  clover  Juice  ration  for  9  periods,  consumed  a 
mail  quantity  of  nitrogen,  retained  the  smallest  amount,  and  showed  a  high 
inportion  of  fecal  nitrogen  after  milk  feeding  ceased.  IKiring  the  last  8 
periods  the  liquid  blood  ration  was  given  to  this  calf;  the  proportion  of  re- 
trined  nitrogen  diminished,  and  the  urinary  nitrogen  increased.  This  calf  made 
the  least  satisfactory  growth,  the  average  daily  gain  being  0.68  lb. 

the  other  two  calves  received  a  milk  ration  for  8  and  9  periods,  respectively. 
With  only  a  medium  consumption  of  nitrogen,  a  high  proportion  was  re- 
tilned,  and  a  f^ir  degree  of  equality  was  maintained  between  the  fecal  and 
the  urinary  nitrogen.  Toward  the  end  of  the  experiment  one  of  these  calves 
4to  dianged  to  the  liquid-blood  ration  and  the  other  to  the  doyer-Julce  ration. 
Me  former  showed  an  increase  in  the  urinary  nitrogen,  the  latter  an  increase 
It  tiie  fecal  nitrogen. 

Beif  feeders  for  dairy  cows,  R.  E.  Hunt  {Virginia  8ta.  Rpt  1918,  pp.  50- 
^f  fi$s.  f). — ^An  experiment  In  giving  2  Holstein  and  2  Jersey  cows  in  milk  free 
<ibioe  of  concentrates  (com  meal,  wheat  bran,  cottonseed  meal,  peanut  meal, 
169447*— 20 6 
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and  linseed  meal)  for  20  weeks  Is  reported.  The  grains  were  fed  in  a  fecial 
self-feeder  (which  is  described  and  illustrated)  of  the  cradle  type.  Doring  tlie 
first  10  weeks  the  cows  received  all  the  corn  silage  that  they  would  eat,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  they  were  on  blue-grass  pasture. 

This  method  of  feeding  proved  very  uneconomicaL  A  pound  of  concentrttes 
was  consumed  for  every  L47  lbs.  of  milk.  Excluding  pasture,  the  egtlmated 
net  energy  of  the  feed  was  almost  50  per  cent  hi^^r  than  that  called  for  by 
the  Armsby  standard  for  animals  of  similar  weight  and  i»t)duetiTity»  wbOe 
almost  twice  the  necessary  digestible  protein  was  consumed. 

Inheritance  of  Jersey  colors,  J.  J.  Hooper  (Jour.  Dairy  Bd^  t  (1919),  Jc 
4,  pp,  IS9(MB92).— The  author  states  that  he  has  tabulated  the  color  marking!, 
as  entered  in  the  registry  books  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  of  14^ 
calves  and  their  sires  and  dams.  Allowing  for  faulty  deecriptlona.  he  fludi 
(1)  broken  body  color  recessive  to  solid  color,  (2)  white  tongue  reoeaive 
to  black  tongue,  and  (8)  white  switch  recessive  to  black  switch.  There  was  a 
marked  tendency  for  solid  colored  calves  to  have  black  tongues  and  8witdie& 
The  author  also  suggests  that  the  roan  color  formerly  rather  common  among 
Jerseys  was  dominant  to  the  ordinary  color. 

As  to  tongue  color,  see  also  a  previous  note  by  Pearl  (E.  S.  IL,  81,  pi  566). 

Farmers*  clean  milk  book,  C.  E.  North  {New  York:  John  WUey  d  Soiu, 
Inc.,  1918,  pp.  XI +132,  flgs,  71), — ^This  volume  is  mostly  an  elementary  accovnt 
of  the  bacteriology  of  milk  in  relation  to  farm  practices,  and  cites  a  number  of 
specific  instances  where  clean  milk  was  produced  without  expensive  equipmeot 
The  author  holds  that  the  dairyman  himself  is  of  more  importance  tbaa  tiie 
dairy  score  card. 

The  sampling  of  freshly  drawn  milk  for  cow-testing  asaociatliMi  wofk, 
R.  H.  Shaw  and  E.  F.  Deysheb  (Jour.  Dairy  ScL,  2  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  f77- 
289),— The  authors,  working  in  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  D^Murtmeotof 
Agriculture,  report  the  precentages  of  butter  fat  in  a  series  of  samples  coDeeted 
from  25  different  milkings  of  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows.  As  the  ndlk  wai 
received  from  the  milker  a  50-cc.  sample  was  taken  with  a  small  dipper  fran 
the  top  of  the  pall  and  another  sample  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  milk-thiet 
The  milk  was  then  poured  Into  a  shotgun  can  and  repoured  four  times.  After 
each  pouring  a  dipper  sample  and  a  mllk-thlef  sample  were  collected.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  use  of  the  mllk-thlef  Is  an  unnecessary  and  time  cthw"!'^ 
refinement,  and  that  a  representative  sample  is  collected  by  a  dipper  after  a 
single  pouring. 

In  another  experiment  4  milkings  of  Guernsey  and  4  of  Holstein  milk  were 
allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  for  from  25  to  85  minutes,  samples  for  analjsis 
being  withdrawn  at  frequent  Intervals.  No  Increase  in  the  f^t  content  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  Holstein  milk  was  discovered  during  the  period  of  obaerra- 
tlon,  but  in  the  ease  of  8  of  the  Guernsey  milkings  from  3  to  5  minutes  suffloed 
for  a  recognizable  Increase. 

Data  are  also  cited  from  46  daily  milk  records  to  show  that  the  error  Intro- 
duced into  the  dally  fat  precentages  by  taking  equal  histead  of  aliquot  parts 
of  the  morning's  and  evening's  milk  is  in  most  cases  well  within  the  error  of 
calibration  of  the  Babcock  test  bottles. 

The  comparative  value  of  quantitatiye  and  qualitative  bacteriolefloal 
methods  as  applied  to  milk,  with  special  consideration  of  the  metiifkae 
bine  reduction  test,  B.  G.  Hastings  (Jour.  Dairy  Sci,,  2  (1919),  No.  4^  pp.  2SS- 
Sll). — The  author  discusses  the  relative  accuracy  and  fields  of  uaefulnen  of 
the  standard  plate  culture  method,  the  method  of  direct  microscopic  ^vm^M" 
tion,  the  little  plate  method  of  Frost  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  574),  and  the  wi^O^kBUb 
blue  reduction  test  for  determining  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk. 
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The  redaction  test  is  held  to  possess  unique  advantages  for  nse  in  milk 
control  worlc  in  small  communities  and  for  purposes  of  rapid  survey.  "The 
approximate  bacterial  content  of  200  samples  can  easily  be  determined  in  10 
to  12  hours.  ...  A  water  bath,  some  means  of  heating  it  to  the  desired 
temperature,^  pipettes,  and  test  tubes  make  up  the  apparatus  needed,  and  an 
aqueous  solution  of  methylene  blue  the  only  reagent'* 

Five  applications  of  the  methylene  blue  reduction  test  to  samples  of  milk 
whose  bacterial  content  had  been  varied  by  the  addition  of  different  amounts 
of  the  same  inoculum  are  reported.  In  all  cases  the  reduction  time  was  In- 
versely proporticmal  to  the  amount  of  inoculum  added,  whereas  the  acidity  de- 
veloped was  not  This  experimental  procedure  is  considered  the  most  rdiable 
ooe  available,  and  the  author  protests  against  the  common  assumption  that  tbe 
plate  culture  method  should  be  takea  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  estimating 
the  reliability  of  a  bacteriological  test 

Tbe  experiments  reported  were  made  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

What  is  eondensery  milk  worth?  A.  O.  Andebson  {Jour,  Dairy  BcL,  $ 
{1919),  N<K  S,  pp.  i^^i58).-— The  author  presents  itemized  sdiedules  of  the 
costs  from  April,  1915,  to  September,  1917,  of  manufacturing  and  selling  a  case 
of  sweetened  condaised  milk,  based  upon  the  data  of  Hunziker  (R  S.  R.,  40^ 
p.  283)  appropriately  modified  to  allow  for  increasing  expenses,  and  gives  by 
moBths  the  Jobbing  prices  received  by  a  particular  factory  during  this  period, 
the  prices  which  it  paid  farmers  for  fluid  milk,  and  the  prices  which  it  could 
have  paid  and  still  have  made  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  all  expenditures. 

For  the  first  8  months  the  Jobbing  price  was  $5.65  for  a  case  of  48  cans 
(requiring  116  lbs.  of  milk).  The  company  could  have  paid  $2.15  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  during  this  time,  but  the  price  actually  paid  for  milk  testing 
^  per  cent  varied  from  $L07  to  $1.62.  The  case  price  was  $5.90  from  Decem- 
ber,  1915,  to  April,  1916,  and  $6  from  May  to  September.  In  Mardi  tbe 
spriog  drop  in  whole  milk  prices  began,  a  minimum  of  $1.21  per  hundredweig^ 
being  reached  in  June.  By  September  the  price  had  returned  to  $1«46.  During 
the  10  months  the  buying  price  averaged  about  41  cts.  below  the  ** possible" 
price.  On  November  1,  the  case  price  was  raised  to  $6.75,  but  on  a  winter 
wfaedule  of  over  $2  the  buying  prices  for  4  months  averaged  only  about  19 
cts.  per  hundredweight  below  the  "  possible  "  price.  In  March,  1917,  the  case 
price  was  advanced  50  cts.  and  the  whole  milk  price  reduced  13  cts.  In  May» 
1917,  the  case  price  was  raised  to  $8,  the  top  point,  and  the  milk  reached  its 
lowest  price  of  the  year,  $L70.  The  cost  figures  show  that  a  price  of  $3.04  for 
milk  at  this  time  would  have  netted  a  10  per  cent  profit  From  June  to  Bep^ 
tember  the  case  price  was  $7.50.  A  price  of  $2.64  per  hundredweight  could  have 
been  paid,  but  the  actual  buying  price  varied  from  $1.75  to  $2.40. 

*'In  reviewing  the  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  selling  price  of  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods  was  not  used  as  a  controlling  factor  in  determining  tM 
prices  to  be  paid  to  producers.'* 

Thirteenth  annnal  conference  of  the  American  THttf  Selence  Assocla- 
tkm  {Jour.  Dairy  8ci^  Z  {1919).  No.  4,  PP.  «5»-«7e). --These  pages  report  the 
proceedings  of  a  meeUng  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  14,  1918.  The 
foUowing  committee  reporto  are  published:  Statistics  and  Marketing  of  Dairy 
Products,  presented  by  R.  C.  Potts;  Methods  of  Conducting  Dairy  Cattle  Jndff- 
ing  Contest,  by  H.  Rabild;  and  Legal  Standards  f^  Butter,  by  M.  Mortenseo. 
The  last  named  committee  recommoided  that  unsalted  butter  be  defined  as 
batter  containing  less  than  0.7  per  cent  salt,  and  that  the  butter  fat  minimum 
for  unsalted  butter  be  82.5  per  cent  and  for  salted  butter  80  per  cent  After 
discussion  the  report  was  received*  but  not  formally  adopted.    A  discussion  led 
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by  F.  W.  Bonska  on  the  difficulties  eneountered  in  testing  bnttermilk  for  fat 
is  also  reported. 
The  proceedings  of  the  twelfth  conference  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p. 

476).  

VETEBIHABT  MEDICINE. 

A  text-book  of  general  bacteriology,  E.  O.  Jobdan  {PhUadelphia  ttfuf  Lon- 
6im:  W,  B,  Saunders  Co.,  1919,  6.  ed.,  rev,,  pp.  $91,  pU.  2,  figs.  i77).— This  is 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  volume  previously  noted  <E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  130).  Certain 
chapters  have  been  extensively  revised  and  several  new  sections  have  beeo 
added,  Including  brief  descriptions  of  infectious  Jaundice,  rat  bite  f^ver,  and 
trench  fever. 

Ure  stock  sanitary  laws  of  Montana;  also  roles  and  regulations  and 
orders  of  the  Montana  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  {lAve  Stock  Sanit.  Laws 
Mont.f  1  (1919) f  No.  1,  pp.  160). — ^A  compilation  of  the  laws,  rules,  r^ulatioos, 
and  ordersL 

A  serions  forage  poison,  J.  A.  Eixiott  (Farm  and  Ranch,  $9  (1920),  No.  6, 
p,  1€,  ftg.  1). — A  species  of  ergot  (Clavieeps  paspali  or  C.  rolfsU)  which  occdtb 
on  a  common  forage  grass  (Paapalum  Iwve),  Is  said  to  have  be^i  very  preva- 
leot  in  Arkansas  during  1919. 

Some  factors  influencing  the  final  hydrogen*ion  concentration  in  bae- 
terial  cultures  with  special  reference  to  streptococci,  H.  Jonss  (J(wr, 
Infect.  Diseases,  26  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  160-164).— \^lth  the  use  of  the  hydrogen 
electrode  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  603),  the  author  has  studied  tiie 
effect  of  certain  factors  upon  the  final  H-lon  concentration  In  cultures  of  a 
hemolytic  stroptococcus  of  a  virulent  type. 

It  was  first  determined  that  succesj^ive  transfers  of  the  same  organisn  in 
the  same  medium,  incubated  under  the  same  conditions,  developed  practically 
identical  H-ion  concentrations.  The  H-ion  concentration  was,  however,  found 
to  vary  with  the  buffer  content  of  the  medium,  the  percentage  of  glucose,  tbe 
kind  of  utillzable  carbohydrate,  and  the  presence  of  ascitic  fluid. 

•*  From  tbe  results  it  is  seen  that,  to  obtain  any  accurate  information  regard- 
tag  the  final  H-ion  concentration  of  an  organism,  a  number  of  factors  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  characteristic,  the  limiting  H-ion  concen- 
tration of  a  given  organism,  to  have  any  significance  or  subsequent  application 
should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  composition  of  the  medium,  the  initial  reaction, 
mnd  any  other  conditions  which  favor  or  hinder  abundant  growth  of  that 
organism.** 

Presence  of  speeiflc  substances  in  the  leucocytes  of  immunized  animals, 
A.  Bachmann  (Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  {ParU},  82  (1919),  No.  25,  pp.  mi- 
IBSS). — ^The  author  states  that  he  has  be^i  able  to  demonstrate  the  presaiee  in 
tancocytea  of  immune  animals  of  products  more  stable  than  endolysins  and  to 
which  the  leucocytes  owe  their  specific  Immunizing  properties. 

Some  factors  inftnencing  the  potency  of  concentrated  antitoxic  serum, 
O.  R.  Hixsoif  (Jowr.  Infect.  Diseases,  26  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  ISO-HJ,  fig.  1).— Thte 
paper  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  heat  upon  the  antitoxic  content 
Qt  the  globulin  fraction  of  serum.  The  method  used  for  concentrating  the  we^ 
iSBm  was  the  Banzbaf  method  as  modified  by  Helnemann  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  1T9), 
except  that  different  portions  of  the  plasma  ammonium  sulphate  mixture  were 
heated  to  60,  64,  68,  and  72"*  C,  respectively.  The  potency  was  determined  of 
these  different  samples  of  plasma,  and  also  of  the  dialyzed  products  of  the  ff^ 
heatings  fractionated  at  88  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  saturation  with  anunoniom 
sulphate.    Both  tetanus  and  diphtheria  serums  were  used. 
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It  was  found  that  the  percentage  precipitation  of  proteins  from  heated  plasma 
containing  30  per  cent  of  ammonium  sulphate  was  increased  as  the  temperature 
tpplled  was  Increased,  and  was  not  complete  at  76*".  With  the  increased  ellml- 
oadoo  of  protein  on  increased  percentage  of  antitoxin  was  also  precipitated^ 
bnt  the  percentage  loss  of  antitoxin  was  less  than  the  perc&itage  loss  of  ihto- 
tdiL  With  increased  temperature  a  transfer  of  antitoxin  from  the  insoluble 
protehi  to  the  more  soluble  fraction  occurred.  Although  this  was  greatest  at 
64",  Qie  total  quantity  of  antitoxin  lost  by  Increase  of  temperature  was  found 
to  be  80  great  as  to  render  heating  higher  tlian  60"*  prohibitlYe  from  a  com- 
mardal  point  of  Tiew. 

In  the  fractloned  serums  of  both  d4>htheria  and  tetanus,  the  50  per  cent  frac- 
dons  contained  more  units  per  gram  protein  than  the  88  per  cent  or  the  un« 
fraetloned  serums.  As  the  temperature  increased  the  50  per  cent  fractions  of 
tbe  tetanus  serums  showed  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  units  per  gram 
protein  over  the  unfractioned  serums  than  did  the  50  per  cent  fractions  of  the 
diphthoia  serums.  This  is  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  tetanus  plasma 
bad  aged  for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  diphtheria  plasma,  resulting  in  a 
greater  alteration  in  the  proteins.  In  general,  with  the  application  of  Increas* 
iB^  greater  amounts  of  heat  the  ratio  of  solids  of  the  more  soluble  to  those  of 
the  less  soluble  fractions  of  the  pseudoglobulin  was  not  materially  changed,  but 
the  potency  of  both  fractions  of  the  pseudoglobulins  was  increased.  The  more 
aolnble  portion  of  the  pseudoglobulin  fraction  was  proportionately  richer  in 
antitoxin  than  the  less  soluble  portion,  and  as  the  temperature  applied  reached 
a  point  near  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  globulins  the  character  of  the  end 
prodnct  obtained  was  that  of  the  more  soluble  fraction  of  the  pseudoglobulin. 

The  r^wrt  includes  a  discussion  of  the  factors  determining  the  color  of  con- 
centrated serums. 

The  specific  actioii  of  the  englobnlin  of  vaccinal  serum,  M.  Hensetai. 
{C^pi.  Bend,  fifoc  BioU  [Paris},  82  (1919),  No.  25,  pp.  107  1-107S),— £0,^x1" 
mats  are  reported  which  are  thought  to  establish  clearly  that  the  euglobulin 
of  vaccinal  serum  possesses  a  specific  immunizing  power  which  is  as  marked  in  the 
state  of  suspension  as  in  sohition,  indicating  that  its  action  upon  the  virua 
is  a  |rfia[iomenon  of  adsorption. 

CoBoeraing  the  mode  of  action  of  yaceiMal  englobnlin. — ^The  adsorption 
of  ¥iroa  by  normal  englobnlin,  M.  Hekseval  {Oompt.  Bend.  8oo.  BioL 
[Pariah,  82  {1919),  No.  25,  pp.  107Jhl076).—<^ut\nuiiig  the  study  of  the  euglo- 
bolin  of  vaccinal  serums  noted  above,  evidence  is  furnished  tliat  the  euglobulin 
of  normal  serum  has  the  power  of  adsorbing  virus.  The  author  concludes  that^ 
if  this  theory  is  applicable  to  vaccinal  serum,  vaccination  must  have  for  its 
effect  the  reinforcement  of  the  adsorbing  power  of  proteins  so  that  complexea 
with  the  virus  are  formed  which  can  no  longer  be  dissociated. 

The  imfluence  of  normal  beef  serum  on  the  anthrax  bacillus,  J.  A.  Kol- 
un,  D.  G.  Wannbb,  and  M.  E.  Koehleb  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseasea,  26  (1920) ,  No. 
2f  pp.  148-159).— The  influence  of  normal  beef  serum  upon  the  anthrax  bacillus 
was  studied  in  vivo  by  an  investigation  of  ih  protective  and  curative  proper- 
ties in  anthrax  infection  in  rabbits  and  mice,  and  in  •  vitro  by  bactericidal,  ag- 
glutinating, and  complement  binding  tests.  Aa  rabbits  were  found  highly  im- 
mune and  white  mice  highly  susceptible  to  the  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  used  in 
the  investigation,  the  serum  of  these  animals  was  included  in  the  study  for  pur- 
poses  of  compaHson  with  beef  serum. 

Fresh,  st^le,  normal  beef  serum  was  found  to  be  but  feebly  toxic  fpr  white 
mlee  when  injected  intraperltoneally,  doses  equivalent  to  10  cc.  per  100  gm.  of 
body  weight  being  well  borne.    Protection  tests  consisting  in  the  intraperi- 
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toneal  injection  of  mice  with  heated  and  nnheated  nonnal  heef  semm  in  doses 
ranging  from  1  to  10  cc.  per  100  gm.  generally  failed  to  protect  the  animals 
against  one  to  five  minimal  letlial  doaea  of  a  coltnre  of  anthrax  badUL 
Rabbits  proved  to  be  unsuitable  for  protection  tests  owing  to  their  high  degree 
of  natural  inununity. 

Unheated  normal  beef  serum  and  rabbit  blood  were  both  bactericidal  for  the 
anthrax  bacillus,  heated  beef  serum  somewhat  leas  bactericidal,  and  moose 
blood  without  appreciable  effect  Normal  beef  semm  contained  variable 
amounts,  and  rabbit  and  mouse  serum  small  amounts  of  ag^utinln  for  anthrax 
bacillL  Heated  serums  contained  less  agglutinin.  Normal  beef,  rabbit,  and 
noouse  serums  did  not  contain  complement  fixing  substances  for  antignis  of 
anthrax  bacilli. 

**At  best  It  would  appear  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments  that  normal  beef 
serum,  as  secured  from  animals  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  but  tesiiitj 
protective  or  curative  for  anthrax,  and  while  its  administration  as  described 
by  Penna  and  his  associates  [B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  682]  may  favorably  influence  the 
pustule  it  is  doubtful  if  the  serum  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  influence  antiirax 
bacteremia." 

Blackleg  immonixatiaB,  A.  Bichhosn  (Rpt,  U.  8,  Live  Stock  6mUL  Auotk, 
22  {1918),  pp.  102-1 12), —Ttiia  paper,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  held  in  C9iicago  in  December,  1918,  sum- 
marizes the  preset-day  knowledge  concerning  tiie  nature  of  bladdeg  and  tfae 
relative  value  of  the  different  products  which  have  been  dev^oped  as  iBmiaDii> 
lug  agents. 

Deer-llj  fever  or  Pfthveiit  Valley  pla^iie,  B.  Feaivcis  {Pub.  Health  Bptf. 
[U.  S.},  SJt  {1919),  No.  S7,  pp.  2061,  20e2).'-Th\a  relates  to  an  affecticni,  an  In- 
vestigation of  which  by  the  author  was  commenced  in  July,  1919,  that  during 
recent  years  has  occurred  among  the  rural  population  of  Millard  County,  Utah. 
The  disease  is  thought  to  be  initiated  by  fly  bite  on  some  exposed  surface  of 
the  body,  and  is  manifested  by  the  enlargements  of  the  lymph  glands  whidi 
drain  the  bitten  area  and  by  a  fever  of  a  septic  type  lasting  from  three  to  six 
weeks.  The  site  of  the  bite  and  affected  lymph  glands  become  tend»  and 
inflamed,  and  they  commonly  suppurate.  There  is  nmrked  prostration,  and  the 
patient  is  conflned  to  his  bed.  Probably  24  cases  occurred  In  Millard  Ommty 
in  each  of  the  years  1917,  1918,  and  1919.  The  flrst  case  known  to  terahuite 
fatally  was  reported  in  1919. 

Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  were  inoculated,  a  flrst  series  with  blood  fron  a 
patient  suffering  from  the  affection  and  a  second  series  with  pus  obtained  fnm 
a  suppurating  cervical  gland  of  the  patient  Both  series  of  animals  developed  a 
disease  which  proved  f^tal  in  a  few  days.  At  post-mortem  these  cases  ex- 
hibited caseation  of  the  lymph  glands  and  small  necrotic  foci  throughout  the 
Uver  and  spleen.  Cultures  made  on  ordinary  laboratory  media  from  the  lesions 
of  the  animals  dying  from  the  disease  were  negative,  but  cultures  made  upon 
coagulated  egg  yolk  yielded  a  g^wth  of  small  nonmotile  coccobadlli.  Tbese 
cultures  reproduced  the  lesions  of  the  disease  in  guinea  pigs. 

The  lesions  found  by  the  author  in  the  experimental  animals  used  in  tlds 
investigation  were  ai^mrentty  those  of  the  plague-like  disease  found  in  ground 
squirrels  in  California,  as  described  by  McCoy  in  1911  (E.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  240). 
The  organism  causing  the  affection  was  described  by  McCoy  and  Caiapia  in 
1912  as  Bacterium  tularense  (E.  S.  R.,  26,  p.  461),  and  an  infection  of  aum 
with  it  was  described  by  Wherry  and  Lamb  in  1914  (B.  S.  R,  88,  p.  460). 

The  retest  of  reacting  cattle,  J.  Q.  Wills  {Rpt.  U.  8.  Live  8to<^  £Mt 
A990C.,  22  {1918),  pp.  55-&f,  figs.  6).— hi  this  paper,  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  held  in  Chicago  in  December, 
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1918,  data  are  presented  concerning  the  retesting  of  known  reactors  to  tuber- 
cnlliL  A  total  of  35  cattle  were  retested  6  consecutive  times,  and  33  cattle  5 
oooaeciitlye  times,  at  irregular  intervals.  Intradermal-ophthalmic  and  Intra- 
temal  tests  were  used  in  some  cases  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  test 

In  considering  the  results  obtained,  attention  is  called  particularly  to  the 
fict  that  at  least  one  negative  test  was  recorded  for  each  of  the  68  animals, 
although  with  one  exception  all  upon  slaughter  showed  distinct  tubercular 
lesions.  From  this  the  author  concludes  that  *'  any  bovine  animal  showing  a 
distinct  and  typical  reaction  to  tuberculin  should  thereafter  be  considered  as 
tiil)erea]ou8  and  treated  accordingly.  In  our  opinion  these  experiments  have 
8lK>wn  conclusively  that  the  retest  of  typical  reacting  animals  Is  unnecessary 
and  misleading,  because  such  retests  can  not  be  relied  upon.  The  ftict  that  25 
per  cent  of  the  reactors  shown  on  these  records  were  found  generalized  on 
slan^ter,  although  passing  a  satisfactory  test  witliin  a  few  days  previous, 
would  seem  to  Justify  this  stat^nent** 

Tlie  investigation  also  showed  that  the  conthiual  use  of  tuberculin  even  in 
excessive  doses  apparently  has  no  harmftil  effects  on  bovines,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  encapsulation  of  tubercular  lesions  in  Inflected  animals  and  a  resist- 
tnce  to  the  further  action  of  tub^culin. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  various  test  methods  were  so  contradictory 
that  the  author  claims  no  special  advantages  for  any  one  method.  The  impor- 
tance is  emphasized  "of  so  caring  for  cattle  while  under  test  as  to  avoid 
irregular  and  fluctuating  temperatures  due  to  injudicious  feeding  or  watering, 
excitement,  or  other  disturbing  influences.  The  accurate  interpretations  of  the 
results  of  the  subcutaneous  test  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  proper  control 
and  supervision  of  the  animal  during  the  examination." 

Progress  in  tuberculosis  control,  J.  A.  Ktehnan  {Amer.  Jour,  Vet.  Med., 
15  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  i-7). — ^A  ptiper  read  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of 
^  U.  8.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association,  held  at  Chicago,  December  1-8, 
1919. 

The  midland  cattle  disease  (Apr.  and  Stock  Dept.  Tasmania,  Bui.  84  (1919), 
fP- 1^  Afs.  5).— This  bulletin  contains  a  preliminary  report  by  A.  Theiler  on 
the  cause  of  gal-lamzlekte,  based  upon  investigations  in  South  Africa  which  are 
add  to  have  definitely  determined  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

"The  cause  of  gal-lamzietke,  a  disease  of  the  muscular  system  of  cattle  indi- 
cated by  degenerative  processes,  is  a  combination  of  two  conditions.  The 
disease  and  death  Is  produced  by  the  eating  of  bones  in  a  putrefactive  stage 
tad  probably  other  material,  such  as  dry  rotten  flesh  and  substances  that  have 
been  in  contact  with  rotten  flesh,  which  contain  a  poison  of  probably  a  ptomaine 
oatnre  and  bacterial  origin  that  is  produced  under  certain  climatic  conditions 
(moisture  and  subsequent  heat)  and  thus  is  not  always  present  .  .  .  The 
disease  has  experimentally  been  produced  in  cows  that  were  picked  on  account 
of  abnormal  craving ;  they  voluntarily  and  greedily  ate  the  bones  and  contracted 
typical  lamzlekte.  There  is  no  difficulty  to  understand  this  when  It  is  realized 
that  as  little  as  4  oz.  of  putrefied  bones  are  required  to  produce  the  disease 
when  drendied.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  lamzlekte.  The 
microscopical  lesions  found  iii  the  muscles  of  these  cattle  are  identical  with 
those  ftmnd  in  cattle  that  contracted  the  disease  naturally.'* 

This  Is  followed  by  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  held  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  farther  hivestigation  of  the  disease.  The  bulletin  concludes  with  an  account 
by  A.  TheOer  of  the  different  clinical  forms  of  the  disease,  namely,  per-acute, 
tcnte,  subacute,  and  the  stijfziekte  form. 

Freven«loB  of  hog  cholera,  C.  N.  HAcmcrr  {Cornell  Yet.,  9  (1919)  y  No,  4, 
W-  /81-iW).— This  paper,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Minn^ta   State 
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Veterinary  Medicaf  Association  in  July,  1919,  consists  of  a  general  discossUHi 
of  the  essentials  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  hog  cholera* 

Three  new  bacterial  species  pathogenic  for  the  domestic  MrdSt  [P.  B. 
Haolet]  {Jour.  Amer.  Assoc.  Instr.  and  Invest.  PauUry  Mush.^  5  (1919),  No.  9, 
pp.  $7-^69). — During  the  coarse  of  studies  of  the  etiology  of  typhoid-Uke  dis- 
eases of  birds  made  at  the  Bhode  Island  Bzperimait  Station*  a  bulletin  relat- 
ing to  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R^  40,  p.  685),  the  author  met 
with  three  bacterial  species  wliidi  difEer  in  important  resfpects  from  the  causa- 
tive agent  of  fowl  typhoid  (B.  ffoUinarwn)^  from  the  causative  ago^  of 
fowl  cholera  (B.  aviseptious),  and  fnmi  all  other  at  present  recognized  ba^ 
terial  types.  They  are  described  under  the  names  Bacterium'  jeffersonU,  B. 
rettfferei,  and  B.  pfafjn  n.  spp.  B.  jeffersoni  is  considered  undoubtedly  a  nev 
paratyphoid  form«  while  B.  rettgerei  and  B.  pfafi  are  not  rented  to  an; 
organisms  hitherto  described. 

During  the  course  of  an  epidemic  among  poultry  in  a  southern  Massadrasetis 
teiwn  in  1909,  in  which  B.  ieffermmU  was  Isolated,  about  4,000  birds  died  at  a 
single  plant,  causing  a  total  loss  of  about  $10,000  in  stock  and  trade.  Tbit 
organism  is  described  as  a  short  (0^  to  0.8  /&)»  Oram-nefi^ve,  nonmoUle,  non- 
liquefying  rod,  which  stains  with  the  ordinary  stains  but  does  not  maniftst 
either  bipolar  or  peritAieral  staining  characteristics.  In  agglutinating  teste 
only  a  slight  antigenic  relation  is  manifested  with  strains  of  B.  ffoUinarum  and 
none  with  B.  avisep^Ums. 

B.  fehfferei  was  isolated  by  Bettger  from  a  fowl-choleim-like  epldenle 
occurring  In  a  flock  of  hens  hi  Connecticut  in  1909.  It  proved  to  be  a  abort 
(OlO  to  0.8  ^)  Gram-negative,  nonmotUe,  nonllquefying  rod,  and  does  not  itar 
either  peripheral  or  bipolar  staining. 

B.  pfaS  Is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  1914  from  Krai's  Laboratory  Id 
Vienna,  having  been  Isolated  by  PfaiT  In  1905  from  a  canary  epidemic.  It  is 
medium-sized  (1.2  to  1.4  m).  Gram-negative,  nonmotile,  nonliquefying  rod, 
manifesting  neither  peripheral  nor  bipolar  staining. 

BTJSAI  EHOIHSEBIirO. 

The  civil  engineer*s  pocket-book,  J.  O.  Tbautwine  {Philadelphia:  TroK^ 
icine  Co.,  1919,  pp.  1528,  a^u^.).— This  is  the  twentieth  edition,  revised,  of  this 
standard  handbook,  which  contains  data  on  almost  every  subject  relating  to 
dvil  engineering.  This  edition  contains  1,464  pages  of  data  in  addition  to  ii 
extensive  index,  indicating  a  growth  of  apinroximately  41  per  cent  during  tbe 
past  10  yeara 

Sixth  biennial  report  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  of  the  Stale 
of  California  (Bien.  Rpt.  Dept.  Engin.  Cat,  6  {1916-1918),  pp.  109+9S'^i,  pU 
S6,  figs.  5).— This  report  describes  the  activities  of  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Engineering  for  the  biennium  ended  November  80,  1918,  and  la- 
dudes  reports  on  cooperative  investigaticms  on  water  resources  with  tbe  U.  & 
Geological  Survey,  and  cooperative  irrigation  investigations  with  the  Divlaoo 
of  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads,  U.  S.  Departnmt 
of  Agriculture. 

Nineteenth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Engineer  to  the  Govemor  of 
Colorado,  1017-18,  A.  J.  McCimB  (Bien.  Rpt.  State  Engin.  Colo.,  19  {19ft- 
18),  pp.  S20,  fg.  1).— This  report  deals  with  the  activities  and  eTppnditow 
of  the  Colorado  State  Engineer's  Office  for  the  years  1917  and  1918,  sod  Is- 
'  eludes  a  special  report  on  Drainage  in  Colorado,  by  D.  G.  Miller  of  the  U.  & 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  reports  from  different  irrigation  dlstridS'^f 
the  State. 
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ABnnal  report  of  the  Beclamatioii  Bervice,  1017-18,  A.  P.  Davis  {Ann. 
Rpt.  Reclamation  Berv.  [U.  fiT.],  17  {1918),  pp.  549,  fig,  i).— This  report  covers 
tbe  ei^)eDclltares  and  the  worls.  completed  and  In  progress  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1918. 

Fourth  biennial  report  of  the  Reclamation  Board  of  California  (Bien, 
BpL  Beclam.  Bd.  Cak,  4  {1917-18),  pp.  41+XII,  pli.  jr2).— This  is  a  report  on 
tbe  progress  and  status  of  flood  control  plans  and  works  within  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  drainage  district  and  a  r^smn^  of  the  activities  and  aeocMn- 
plishment  of  the  hoard  for  the  biennium  ended  December  81, 1918. 

Contract  forms  and  specifications,  A.  E.  Moboajt  and  C.  H.  Paul  (Miami 
[OkioJ  Conserv.  Disi.,  Tech,  Bpta.,  pU  6  {1918),  pp.  192,  pis.  3).— These  forms 
and  spedficatiODS  are  for  the  dams  and  channel  improvements  of  the  flood  pro- 
tection works  being  executed  by  the  Miami  conservancy  district,  and  include 
1^  r^resentative  selections  of  plans  made  preparatory  to  letting  contracts. 

Graphical  method  for  estimating  storm-water  run-oif,  B.  W.  HosinEB 
(Engin.  Netos-Rec,  8S  (1919),  Ho.  6,  p.  282,  fig.  1).— A  diagram  is  given  for 
qjalckly  estimating  storm-water  run-ofl!  wliich  is  based  on  the  formula  Q=c<A, 
in  which  Q=the  total  run-off  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  c=the  run-ofl  co^Sdeut 
of  the  area,  i=the  intensity  of  rainfall  in  cubic  feet  per  second  per  acre,  and 
A=the  drainage  area  in  acrea 

Three  major  power  possibilities  in  California,  F.  H.  Fowlbb  (Jour.  EleO' 
tricUy,  41  (1918)^  No.  1,  pp.  12-18,  figs.  iiS).— This  is  a  smnmary  of  the  wat^s 
power  situation  as  a  whole  in  the  western  United  States,  with  particular  reler- 
enoe  to  the  Pit  Biver,  Featlier  Biver,  and  Big  Oreek  projects  in  California. 

Power  poMihilities  in  California,  F.  H.  Fowleb  (Jour.  Eledricity,  41 
{1918),  No.  9,  pp.  S93-S95,  fig$.  2).— This  is  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  power 
possibilities  of  the  streams  of  California. 

Undeveloped  water  power  in  the  Southwest,  F.  H.  Fowxia  {Jour.  Elec- 
trieiiy,  41  (1918),  No.  6,  pp.  24&^48,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  review  of  power  devel- 
opmoit  possibilities  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Irrigatioii  engineering,  A.  P.  Davis  and  H.  M.  Wn^soN  {Neto  York:  John 
WUetf  4i  Sons,  Inc.,  1919,  7.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl,  pp,  XXin-\'640,  figs.  248,  pi.  J).— 
This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  an  old  standard  work  which  has  been  revised  and 
rewritten  to  include  recoit  developments  in  irrigation  engineering,  particularly 
those  due  to  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Beclamatlon  Service,  the  Irrigation  In* 
vestigations  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Beads,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
enlture,  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  subject  of  Irriga* 
tiou  engineering  is  covered  as  c<Mnpletely  as  possible,  and  the  following  <^p- 
ters  are  included  in  their  order :  Soils,  soil  moisture,  plant  food,  water  suiq;»ly, 
evaporation,  pumping  for  irrigation,  irrigable  lands,  application  of  water  to 
the  land,  duty  of  water,  measurement  of  irrigation  wat^,  drainage,  canals  and 
laterals,  canal  structures,  storage  reservoirs,  sedimentation  of  reservoirs,  dams, 
masonry  dams;  water  rights,  operation  and  maintenance,  investigation  of  a 
project,  specifications  fbr  construction,  and  tables. 

Irrigation  district  laws  of  Or^on,  1019  {Salem,  Oreg.:  State  Water  Bd., 
1919,  pp.  S4).—The  texts  of  the  laws  are  given. 

Irrigation,  B.  F.  Dbakb  and  F.  H.  Pktebs  {Dept.  Int.  Canada,  Irrig.  Branch, 
Rpt.  Irrig.  Surveys  and  Insp.,  1917-18,  pp.  47,  pi.  i).--Thi8  is  a  combined  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  and  Commission^  of  Irrigation  of  Canada  fOr  the 
year  1917-lg. 

Administration  report  of  the  Irrigation  Branch,  1917-18  {Adtnin.  Rpt. 
Irrig,  Branch  {Cent,  Prov.  and  Berar,  India],  1917-18,  pp.  [II]-{-90,  pis.  9).— 
This  isar^ort  of  tlie  work  and  expenditures  on  irrigadon  of  the  Irrigation  Branch 
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of  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Central  Provlnoes  and  Berar  for  the 
year  1917-ia 

Factors  determlBlns  the  diitj  of  water  in  irrigatloii,  H.  F.  Robdisov 
(Engin.  Neto^-Rec,  83  (1919),  No.  8,  p.  8S5,  fig.  i).— These  factors  are  preaoted 
dlagrammatlcally. 

Most  recent  derelopments  In  the  methods  of  measuring  irrigation  wsUr 
to  farms  and  irrigators,  F.  E.  Tbask  (Munie.  and  County  Engin.,  57  (191$), 
No,  S,  pp.  14tf  US,  figs.  ^).— The  author  advocates  the  metering  of  irrigatloa 
water  to  farmers,  and  describes  a  meter  which  he  has  found  to  be  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  calibrated  throat  in  whidi  Is 
suspended  a  propeller  wheel  connecting  directly  by  rod  to  a  gear  train  havhig 
a  dial  from  which  may  be  read  directly  tbe  volume  of  wat^  either  in  acre- 
feet  or  cubic  feet 

The  saving  of  Irrigatloii  water  in  wheat  growing,  A.  and  G.  Lw  O.  Bowav 
{Fruit  ExpU  Bta.  Queita  [India]  BuL  4  (1919),  PP-  Um+^t  P^  i,  fiff-  i)^ 
This  is  the  second  revised  edition  of  ttiis  bulletin  (B.  8.  B^  S6,  p.  886),  in 
which  results  obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1915  are  bh 
eluded.  The  work  was  extended  to  the  Punjab  and  has  also  been  taken  up  in 
Sind  and  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  has  been  proved  by  actual  ezpertence 
that  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  irrigation  water  as  established  at 
Quetta  apply  to  the  conditions  of  northwest  India,  and  also  that  at  a  compara- 
tivtiy  early  stage  on  certain  soils  any  further  addition  of  irrigation  water  not 
only  produces  no  result  but  actually  depresses  the  yield. 

The  irrigation  of  the  Konia  plain,  R.  I.  Momer  {Oeogr.  Jour.^  54  {1919), 
No.  6,  pp.  t98^0S,  pis.  f,  fig.  i).— The  general  futures  of  this  irrigation  system 
are  described. 

Pumping  machinery,  A.  M.  Gbsbni^  jx.  (New  York:  John  WUey  d  Sons^ 
Inc.,  1919,  2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  VI  11 +799,  figs.  489,  pU.  6).— Thin  is  a  treatise  on  th» 
history,  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  various  fbrms  of  pumps.  Tbe 
first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  pumptaKg 
madiinery.  These  are  followed  by  descriptive  compters  on  modem  pumps. 
The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  design,  construction,  operation,  and  testing. 

Hexagonal  chart  for  finding  v^ocity  of  water  in  pipes,  O.  W.  AivnaoiiT 
{Engiti.  News-Rec,  8S  {1919),  No.  4,  p.  169,  fig.  i).— This  single  diagram  un- 
braces six  variable  quantities,  including  velocity  of  flow,  coefficient  of  rough- 
ness, hydraulic  mean  radius  and  slope,  togeth^  with  the  exponents  of  the  last 
two  quantities. 

IMagrams  for  excess  loss  of  head  in  pipe  lines,  F.  8.  Baiict  {Bngin,  News- 
Rec,  8S  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  IBB,  163,  figs.  £).— Diagrams  are  given  for  the  pa^ 
pose  of  quickly  finding  losses  of  head  due  to  90*  bends  of  various  radii,  and 
also  the  losses  of  head  which  occur  at  increasers,  reducers,  gate  valves;  or 
brandies  in  a  pipe  line. 

Flow  of  water  throngh  one  and  one-half  inch  pipe  and  valves,  F.  W. 
Gbevb,  jb.  {Purdue  Univ.,  Pubs.  Engin.  Depis.,  t  {1918),  No.  9,  pp.  tl,  pis.  9, 
figs.  10).— This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  270  experhnrats  cm  tbe  losses  of 
head  in  IJ-in.  straight  black  water  pipe  and  valves. 

It  was  fbund  that  the  relation  of  loss  of  head  to  discharge  in  all  such  cases 
can  be  represented  by  the  general  equation  H|  =MQft,  in  \^diidi  H^  =tos8  of 
head  in  feet  of  water,  M  and  n  are  factors  varying  with  the  restricticm  of  am 
to  flow  through  the  valves,  decreasing  with  increase  in  values  of  the  ratio 
of  tlie  rise  of  disc  to  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  QesdfaK^iarge  In 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  coefficients  for  the  Weisbach  fbrmula  for  aterage 
values  for  small  gate  valves  gave  values  of  H|  that  are  too  small,  that  a  gate 
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Ti]?e  causes  less  loss  of  head  tlmn  a  globe  valye^and  that  the  losses  are-nearly 
equal  for  a  ratio  of  rise  of  disc  to  nominal  diameter  of  pipe  of  0.28. 

Dli^ram  for  compnttng  band  spadng  for  woodHBtoTe  pipe,  W.  T. 
Baichbujb  {BngkL  Netos-Rec^  8$  (1919),  No,  10,  p.  Jfpit,  fig.  1).—K  diagram  is 
given  for  pipe,  1  to  20  ft  in  diameter,  tmder  heads  of  from  10  to  200  ft.,  aod 
for  band  diametttti  of  from  |  to  li  in^  together  with  a  mathematical  analysis 
of  band  design. 

Leakage  test  of  wood-«CaT6  ptpe^Jiiiet  V.  11  Obown  {Bngin,  News-Rec.,  8S 
{t9Wf  Vo^SfP.  $64,  Hffs.  f ).— The  methods  employed  and  the  data  obtained  in 
a  leakage  test  of  a  80-ta.  continnons  wood-stave  pipe  are  reported. 

Water  was  obtained  from  a  20-in.  cast-iron  main  paralleling  the  wood-stave 
plpa  A  lei^^  of  21,800  ft  was  closed  off  by  gate  valves.  Water  was  supplied 
and  measured  by  three  disk  motors  arranged  in  parallel  Simnltaneons  read- 
tofs  were  taken  of  the  meters  and  pressnre  gauge  on  four  successive  days  at 
intervals  of  one  hour.  By  constant  repair  during  the  test  the  leakage  was 
ledooed  from  1,070  to  568  gaL  per  indi-mile  per  24  hours. 

Oeo0oted  wood-stwro  pipe  and  Its  effect  upon  water  for  domestio  and 
iRigatioii  nses  (Univ.  Waah^  Bur.  InduM.  Research  Buk  1  (1917),  pp.  19,  fiffs. 
6).— fixperiments  on  the  effect  of  creosoted  wood-stave  pipe  on  the  potability 
ef  water  and  its  usefulness  for  irrigation  purposes  are  reported. 

A  56-inch  creosoted  wood-stave  pipe-line  was  used  in  the  experimaits.  It 
was  femoA  that  after  the  experimental  pipe-line  had  been  in  service  for  Id  days, 
DO  taste  of  creosote  could  be  detected  in  a  sample  of  the  water  diluted  with 
two  parts  of  ordinary  city  water.  After  29  days,  no  taste  of  creosote  could  be 
detected  in  nndlluted  water  flowing  throu^  it 

With  reference  to  irrigation  waters,  it  was  found  that  ''the  amount  of 
creosote  that  diffuses  into  watar  in  ordinary  creosoted  pipes  does  not  have  an 
appredable  Injurious  effect  upon  plants  either  in  the  time  oj  germination,  the 
pocmtage  o<  germination,  the  rapidity  of  growth  or  the  general  vigor  of  the 
ptaBt" 

Tiie  faraa  water  supply  and  sewage  dlqposal,  W.  H  Day,  R.  R.  Gbahah, 
D.  H.  JoNCS,  and  H.  L.  Fulmeb  (OiUario  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  267  (1918),  pp.  80t 
Hfi  66). — ^Tbis  Is  a  rather  extensive  popular  bulletin  dealing  with  the  me- 
duuilcs;  hydrauliOB,  chemistry,  and  biology  of  farm  water  supply  and  sewage 
dUposal  systems,  with  q;)ecial  reference  to  conditions  in  Ontario. 

A  ittspoeal  station  for  a  can  privy  system,  E.  B.  Johnson  (Pub.  Health 
RpU.  lU.  B.1,  S4  (1919),  No.  22,  pp.  1187-1192,  pU.  2,  fig.  1).— The  systan  is  de- 
Kilbed  and  illustrated. 

Drainage  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  In  force  July  1,  1017y  compiled 
by  L.  L.  Bmhebsor  (Springfield:  State,  1917,  pp.  184).— The  text  of  the  laws  is 
glTen. 

Bralna^e  district  laws  of  Oregon,  1010  (Salem,  Oreg.:  State  Water  Bd., 
1919,  pp.  A4).— The  texts  of  the  laws  are  given. 

Drainage  In  Mlchlgant  D.  O.  Miller  and  P.  T.  SncoNs  (Mich.  Oeol.  and 
BkL  Survey  Pub.  28,  GeoU  Ser.  26  (1918),  pp.  133,  pU.  IS,  figs.  5).--This  is  a 
report  of  a  survey  of  the  drainage  situation  in  Midiigan  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Drainage  Investigations  Division,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  surface  topography  of  the  southern  peninsula 
▼axles  from  lev^  to  hilly,  and  of  the  northern  peninsula  from  level  to  moun- 
tainous. It  is  estimated  that  in  the  southern  peninsula  there  are  2,886,000 
acres  of  redaimable  wet  lands,  included  in  68  counties,  and  that  in  the  northern 
peninsula  there  are  2,506,000  acres  of  redaimable  wet  lands,  included  in  15 
covitle& 
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WItli  reference  to  soils,  it  is  stated  that  the  soathem  penlBsola  cooslste  of 
11.6  per  cent  swamp  and  lake,  55^  per  cent  clayey  and  sandy  till,  and  832  per 
cent  sand  and  graveL  The  northern  peoinsnla  conristo  of  25  per  cent  swrnnp 
and  lakes,  ^.02  per  c^it  clayey  and  sandy  ttlU  17i(  per  cent  sand  and  grsv^ 
and  8  per  cent  rocky  knobs  and  ridges. 

Data  on  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  State  fbr  drainage  are  dis- 
cossed,  together  with  the  r^ations  of  drainage  to  other  problems.  The  text  of 
the  Michigan  drainage  law  and  abstracts  of  the  drmiaage  laws  of  other  States 
having  drainage  problems  similar  to  those  of  MIohlgHn  are  given,  together  with 
recommendations  fbr  an  Improvement  in  the  gcowal  drainage  situation  in 
the  State. 

Farm  dralBa^e,  F.  F.  Shaib  (TF.  Va,  Agr.  OoU  BmU  Giro.  246  (1919),  ^ 
8Sf  fg:  itf).— This  deals  with  the  genaral  features  of  the  planning  and  construe- 
tloD  of  tile-drainage  systems  in  West  Virginia. 

It  is  estimated  ttiat  there  are  approximately  106,000  acres  in  West  Vhrgtaia 
ndiich  can  be  improved  by  drainage.  ^  Of  this  amount,  probably  10,000  acrei 
or  over  are  permanently  swampy;  10,000  acres  swanky  at  times;  86^900  ix 
90,000  acres  periodically  wet' or  overflowed;  and  85,000  or  90^000  acres  so  vet 
at  times  that  good  crops  can  not  be  snccessfally  grown." 

VaHoQs  benefits  from  tile  dmiiiage,  F.  B.  Bbab  (Jfo.  BuL  Ohio  Sta^  4 
U919),  No.  10,  pp.  SlS^rr,  figs.  4).— This  Is  a  snmmary  of  the  benefits  of  tile 
drainage  which  liave  been  established  by  studies  at  different  State  expmimmt 
stations,  particularly  the  Ohio  Station.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  in  CHiio  es* 
pedally,  tile  drainage  remedies  alkali  wpotM,  graylsh-wliite  unproductive  areti^ 
and  rawness  of  subsoils;  decreases  acidity;  compensates  losses  by  leaching; 
and  increases  yields. 

Deep  snbsoiling  of  orchards  in  the  Iilndsay  district,  Tnlare  Oonty, 
F.  R.  Brann  (Mo.  Buk  Dept.  Agr.  Cat.,  8  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  5S7-^40,  figs.  ^).— 
Work  with  a  giant  subeoiler  tool  w^ghlng  2|  tons  with  a  subm^*ging  blade 
5  ft  long  Is  reviewed.  The  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  deep  subsoiling  will  prove 
to  be  a  necessary  treatment  for  practically  all  orchards  in  this  regioa  in  order 
to  permit  of  proper  development. 

BiXcaTation:  Machinery,  methods,  and  costs,  A.  B.  McDanibl  {Now  Tort: 
MeOrmo-HiU  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1919,  pp.  X/X+5^,  fign.  jM9>.— This  book  is  A* 
Tided  into  two  sections.  One  section  deals  with  a  description  of  the  oon- 
struction,  methods,  and  tsrpical  cost  of  <q)erati<Hi  of  differ»it  types  of  excavat- 
ing madiines.  The  second  section  embodies  a  comparative  study  of  the  efficient 
and  economic  use  of  the  different  types  of  machines  in  the  various  fields  of 
construction  work. 

The  first  section  Is  divided  into  two  parts.  Pari  I  deals  with  scrapers, 
graders,  and  shovels,  including  chapters  on  tools  for  loosening  and  hand  excava- 
tion, drag  and  wheel  scrapers,  blade  or  road  graders,  elevating  graders,  capstan 
plows,  and  power  shovels.  Pari  II  deals  with  dredges,  and  contains  cfaapt&s 
on  scraper  excavators,  templet  excavators,  trench  excavators,  wheel  excavatorsi 
cableways,  dipper  dredges,  ladder  dredges,  hydraulic  dredges,  subaqueous  rod^ 
idrills,  and  car  and  wagon  loaders. 

The  second  section  contains  chapters  on  highway  construction;  ndlrotd 
construction;  reclamation  work;  rivers,  harbors,  and  canals;  municipal  im- 
provements; quarries,  op«i-cut  mines,  gravel  pits,  and  brickyards;  and 
tunnels  and  underground  mines. 

Highway  laws,  revision  of  1018  {Bart ford,  Conn.:  State  Highwaf  Dept.^ 
1918,  pp.  46).— The  text  of  the  law  is  given. 
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Highway  laws:  Amendments  of  1919  {Hartford,  Conn.:  State  Highway 

DepU,  1919,  pp,  31).— The  text  of  the  laws  Is  given. 
Laws  relating  to  highways  and  bridges,  compiled  by  W.  C.  Mabkham 

{Topeka:  Kan*.  Highway  Comm.,  1918,  pp.  i^6).— The  text  of  the  laws  is  given, 
including  all  laws  of  the  State  that  affect  road  and  bridge  worlc 

Snpplemental  laws  relating  to  highways  and  bridges  {Topeka:  Kans. 
Hiffkway  €omm,,  1919,  pp.  7^). — ^The  text  Is  given  of  these  laws,  which  are 
supplemental  to  the  compilation  made  In  1918,  as  noted  above.  The  mles  and 
ngnlations  governing  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act  are  also  given. 

Important  statntes  r^ating  to  State  Highway  Department  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  ^S^Oem,  Oreg,:  State  Highway  Dept,,  1919,  pp.  80).— This  is  a  com- 
pUitkm  of  texts  of  different  highway  laws  of  Oregon. 

Conn^  road  legislation,  W.  A.  McLban  (Dept.  Pub.  Highways  Ont.,  County 
Road  Leg.,  1919,  pp.  25). — ^The  text  of  this  legislation  is  given,  including  the 
B^way  Improvement  Act  and  provisions  of  the  Ontario  Highways  Act  re- 
lating to  Gotmty  Roads. 

First  annual  report  of  the  Highway  Department  of  Georgia,  T.  E.  Pat- 
nsoif  (Ann,  Rpt.  Highway  Dept.  Ga.,  1  (1919),  pp.  69,  pis.  12,  fig.  i).— This 
is  a  report  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  (Georgia  Highway  Department 
lor  the  period  ended  June  15, 1019. 

BepoH;  of  the  State  IDghway '  Commission,  1918,  H.  O.  Beabd  (Iowa 
Slate  Highway  Com.,  Ann.  Rpt.,  S  (1918),  pp.  S4S,  pis,  9,  figs,  7).— This  is  a 
leport  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Ck)mmissiou  for  the 
year  ended  December  1,  1918. 

Twenty-sixth  annnid  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission 
Cbt  the  fiscal  jeKt  ending  Novemher  80,  1018,  W.  D.  Sohieb,  F.  D.  Kehp, 
and  J.  W.  Sywan  (Ann,  Rpt.  Mass.  Highway  Comm.,  2ff  (1919),  pp.  186,  pis.  5). — 
This  is  a  report  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  Massachusetts  Hi^way 
OoounlsBion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  80,  1918. 

Eleventh  and  twelfth  annnal  reports  of  the  board  of  connty  road  com- 
BrisBioners  of  Wayne  Connty,  Mich.,  1916-17  and  1017-18,  E.  N.  Hines 
ctal  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  Road  Commrs.  Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  11  (1917),  pp.  80,  pt  i, 
llgs.  59;  12  (1918),  pp.  80,  pi.  1,  figs.  79).— These  reports  deal  respectively  with 
tte  activities  and  expenditures  of  the  board  of  county  road  commissioners  of 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  for  the  years  ended  September  80, 1917,  and  1918.  Each 
iadndes  consid^ttlble  engineering  data  relating  to  the  design  and  construction  of 
wicrete  roads  as  practiced  In  the  county. 

Gasoline  consumption  tests  demonstrate  value  of  hard,  smooth-sor- 
&eed  roads,  A.  N.  Johnson  (Engin.  Netcs-Rec.,  81  (1918),  No.  19,  pp.  848-850, 
$$:  8). — Tests  on  earth,  gravel,  bituminous  macadam,  brick,  and  concrete 
tm^  using  five  2-ton  trucks  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of  gasoline 
ietaally  consumed  In  the  operation  of  trucks  over  different  types  of  road 
IMices,  are  reported. 

U  was  found  that  the  poorest  road  surface,  the  earth,  required  204  per  cent 
■Wie  consumption  of  gasoline  than  the  concrete.  "The  saving  recorded  be- 
tween the  two  would  pay  toward  the  construction  of  the  smooth  surfacing  at 
the  rate  of  $3,000  per  mile  per  year  on  a  road  carrsring  a  daily  traffic  of  500 
BMIor  vehiclea"  On  smooth,  hard  roads,  when  the  truck  is  operated  on  third 
9Kr  there  was  a  certain  waste  of  gasoline,  while  on  the  softer  roads,  or  those 
ptiHng  harder,  there  was  not  so  much  difference.  When  the  trucks  were  loaded 
with  2  tons  and  operated  on  fourth  gear  on  commercial  runs,  it  was  found  that 
I  ft^  amount  of  gasoline  coni^med  per  mile  on  the  hard,  smooth  roads — concrete 
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and  tbe  smooth  brick — was  about  0.065  gat,  aa  oomparwl  with  a  cofunoqptloa 
of  0.173  gal.  on  the  earth  road. 

"  In  proportion  aa  the  surface  of  the  road  was  of  a  character  that  offered 
greater  resistance,  the  increase  in  the  amonnt  of  gasoline  Is  to  be  noted.  Thus, 
on  the  brick  road  which  was  somewhat  wcMti  there  was  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent,  on  the  bituminous  macadam  24  per  cent,  on  the  good  grevri  25  per  cent, 
and  on  the  fair  gravel  road  64  per  cent  of  tbe  amount  of  gasoline  consaraed 
over  the  hard,  smooth  snrfaoes.** 

Good  roads  paj  for  themselTes  twice  ewerj  year,  J.  O.  VaaHHUiipi 
(Engin.  Netca-Rec^  8S  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  tH,  fi^.^This  report  states  that  a 
comparison  of  accurate  traflic  censuses  with  haulage  contract  prices  orer  botii 
Improved  and  unimproved  roads  in  Los  Angles  County,  CaL,  shows  hi^vay 
improvements  to  be  an  economic  investment  On  the  basis  of  available  datt  it 
has  been  found  that  three  main  roads  have  paid  for  their  <Niginal  cost  about 
nine  times  during  four  years. 

Tests  of  thin-base  monollthlc-brick  road«  H.  H.  Edwasds  {Bnffki,  ITsvt- 
JBeo.,  8S  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  1S4, 1S5,  fig.  i).— Three  years*  service  tests  of  a  raooo- 
lithic-brick  road  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  concrete  for  the  lower  portion  liav« 
ccmfirmed  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments  ttiat  a  monoUthic-bri^  elab 
is  as  strong  as  a  1  : 2  : 8  gravel  concrete  of  the  same  thickness. 

Comparison  of  road  svbgrade  and  air  tenq^eratnres,  C.  C  Whet  (Bnikk 
Kews-Rec„  8S  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  128,  129,  /tffs.  f ).— The  preliminary  results  of 
an  investigation  being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois  are  reported, 
in  which  thermographic  measurements  are  being  made  to  study  the  variatioae 
In  temperature  between  the  atmoq;>h«re  and  the  subsoU  of  hard-sorftiee  pave- 
ments. It  has  been  shown  that  changes  in  temperature  are  transferred  very 
slowly  from  the  air  to  the  subsoiL    The  studies  are  being  continued. 

Capacity  load  and  raling  grade  In  highway  trsnsportation,  R.  C.  BAXSEtt 
(EhHfin.  and  Contract,  62  (1919),  No.  2S,  pp.  6S7,  6S8,  fg%.  5).— This  report  ifi- 
dudes  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  relation  between  d^iacity  load  and  ruling 
grade  for  trucks  and  trailers,  and  graphic  data  which  sliow  that  Hie  trailer  load 
falls  off  more  rapidly  for  the  hard,  smooth  type  of  pavement  than  it  does  ttx 
the  other  kind.  In  order  to  preserve  the  advantage  whidi  the  hard,  smooth 
pavement  offers  on  a  level  grade,  the  ruling  grade  must  be  made  considerably 
less  than  that  allowed  on  an  inferior  road  surface. 

Comparative  cost  of  maintaining  roads  with  tractor  ontllt  and  eight* 
mnle  outfit,  N.  C.  Hughes,  jb.  (Jfunic  Q»jd  County  Engi$Lf  57  {1919),  No.  S,  ppi 
115, 116,  fig.  i).— Con^Mirative  cost  data  on  road  maintenance  with  a  15-25  h.  pi 
tractor  and  an  8-mule  outfit  working  two  7-ft  blade  road  madiines  show  a  eoet 
per  mile  at  9  miles  per  day  of  $1.89  tor  the  tractor  and  a  cost  per  mile  at  It 
miles  per  day  of  $2.53  for  the  mules.  When  using  a  8-way  drag  the  cost  per 
mile  was  11.334  for  the  tractor  and  $1.80  for  a  6-mule  outfit 

Maintenance  costs  of  primary  highways  In  Washington  for  two-yesr 
period,  G.  F.  ComatiLi.  {Munic.  and  County  Bngin.,  57  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  61" 
66). — ^This  report  presents  tabulated  statements  summarising  the  expeoditnres 
diarged  against  the  primary  highways  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  tbeir 
maintenance,  repair,  and  equipment  from  Jkme,  1917,  to  May,  1919,  inclusive 

A  general  conclusion  drawn  with  reference  to  the  rdative  cost  of  upkeep  of 
macadam  and  hard-surfaced  roads  is  that  at  least  $600  per  mile  is  being  saved 
wherever  a  properly  built  hard-surface  road  has  replaced  macadam  or  gravel  oo 
heavy-traffic  highways. 

Proportion  and  reasonable  economy  in  rural  road  designt  W.  O.  Hamv 
{Engin.  News-Reo.,  8S  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  624^27,  fig.  i).— The  author  discoam 
proportion  and  economy  in  grading,  foundations,  widths,  and  courses  on  tbe 
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huBiB  of  data  gathered  during  10  years*  inspection  ezperience,  and  reviews  plans 

for  some  2,000  miles  of  inroposed  road  improvements.     While  the  general 

impression  produced  hy  this  study  was  not  favorable,  it  is  stated  that  the  most 
eoconragbig  feature  lay  in  the  marked  improvement  in  practice  over  8  to  10 
yesisago. 

Boad  HMtertals  la  the  Tielnitjr  of  RegiBA*  Saakatehewaa*  L.  BsmxcKB 

{Caaaia  Dept.  Mine$f  QeU.  Swrvep  Mem.  107  {1919),  pp.  I+iS8,  pi.  i,  fig9.  §).— 
This  is  a  report  of  a  survey  of  road  materials  in  the  vicinity  of  Begins,  Saa- 
katcbewan,  during  the  summer  of  1917,  covering  an  area  50  miles  by  25  miles, 
the  traffic  on  the  country  roads  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  heaviest  in 
Sukatchewan.  The  materials  available  for  road  surfacing  in  the  area  are 
gladal  bowlders,  gravels,  and  sands»  Laboratory  tests  <mi  these  materials  are 
alw  reported. 

General  specifleatioiis  for  road  work  {SpHngflOd,  lU.:  Dept.  Pub.  Works 
wA  Bldffs.,  Div.  Highways,  1919,  pp.  108).— These  are  the  road  work  q;»eciflca* 
tioBB  of  the  Highway  Division  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Bnildhigs,  and  cover  especially  construction  details  relating  to  earth  work,  base 
oonnes,  pavements,  concrete,  etc. 

ChaiCed  summary  of  State  concrete  road  specifioationst  A.  N.  Johnson 
(Bngin.  News-Rec,  8S  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  l$0-li2,  figs.  2).— This  article  contains 
a  diart  which  summarizes  the  main  features  of  the  latest  specifications  for 
eoncrete  roads  of  the  various  State  highway  departments. 

A  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  specifications  call  for  a  definite  grading 
by  alEes  for  fine  aggregate.  The  French  coefficient  for  wear  for  coarse  aggro- 
SBte  is  specified  in  perhaps  a  third  of  the  specifications.  The  requirements 
vary  from  12  to  6.  In  the  mixing  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
ptpp<ntions  to  be  used,  the  majority  of  specifications  calling  for  a  1 : 2: 3  mix- 
tnre.  Most  qpeciflcations  now  indicate  the  time  for  mixing,  the  larger  number 
lirescribing  1  minute,  whUe  10  States  require  li  minutes,  and  but  1  or  2  as 
ib(»t  a  time  as  |  minute.  The  measuring  of  materials  is  generally  emphasized, 
and  tsp&dAc  requirements  as  to  how  thi?  shall  be  done  are  found  in  many 
8pecillcation& 

TUbare  is  a  vride  divergence  in  the  provisions  for  Joints.  Four  Slates  specify 
no  expansion  Joints  at  all,  the  others  requiring  expansion  Joints  spaced  at 
IntCTvals  varying  from  25  to  40  ft 

Tlie  provisions  for  finishing  afford  interesting  comparisons,  the  general 
teadeney  b^ng  to  provide  those  methods  whidi  will  insure  a  dense  and  true 
mrtBCB.  Requirements  that  the  concrete  be  covered  with  wet  earth  are  general 
Ib  a  lew  Instances,  ponding  is  specified.  Most  States  require  that  the  concrete 
riall  be  covered  from  10  days  to  2  weeks.  In  one  instance  it  is  as  low  as  8 
days.  Tliere  is  more  variation  as  to  the  time  a  road  is  to  be  kept  closed  to 
traffic,  the  limits  prescribed  being  between  8  days  and  90  day& 

Points  of  importance  which  the  author  considers  to  be  inadequately  covered 
are  the  permissible  variation  from  a  true  surface  and  the  consistency  of  the 
Qlsture. 

Ottcrete  In  roadSt  bridges,  and  cnlvertSt  H.  E.  Bbeed  {Munic.  and  County 
Hgin.,  SS  {1919),  No.  €,  pp.  fSBZ-fSZS,  fig.  i).— The  author  describes  field  tests 
af  the  materials  for  concrete  roads,  and  r^K>rts  the  results  of  impact  tests 
ttade  with  the  New  York  Hi^way  Department  impact  testing  machine,  which 
diowed  that  *' crushed  stone  concrete  resists  impact  better  than  gravel  con- 
crele;  Large  sixed  material  is  mcnre  durable  than  the  small  sizes.  Toughness 
ia  a  very  Important  factor  in  aggregate  that  is  subjected  to  impact  The  fine 
tad  eoaxae  aggregate  must  both  be  good  if  we  are  to  get  tlie  most  from  the 
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pftTement  Coarse  gnitaied  muid  mortar  reslflts  impact  better  than  a  mortar 
made  with  finer  grained  sand."  No  relation  has  been  obeerred  between  com- 
preeaiTe  strength  and  resistance  to  Impact 

Methods  of  handling  the  materials  are  also  disceassd. 

Bond  between  steel  and  concrete,  M.  O.  Fulucb  (Concrete  IDetraU,  Jffe*.], 
16  {191$),  No,  5,  pp.  MI-M9,  fiff9.  5>.— Biperlments  on  Uie  strength  of  bond 
between  concrete  and  steel,  conducted  at  Jjeidfik  UnlTersltj,  are  reported,  In 
which  a  1: 2: 4  concrete  and  several  types  of  f-ln.  reinforcing  steel  were  used. 
The  concrete  was  tamped  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  sted  in  some  of  tte 
qsedmens  and  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  steel  in  others.  The  Tertically  tamped 
specimens  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  blodc  of  concrete  6|  in.  in  diameter,  witii 
an  embedment  of  8  in.,  and  the  normal  tam|ied  specimens  were  8  by  8  in., 
with  an  embedment  of  12  in. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  '^the  adhesive  resistance  most  be  over- 
come before  sliding  resistance  comes  into  action.  The  pnllroot  tests  wttii  plain 
ronnd  and  square  bars  show  considerable  bond  stress  developed  belbre  a 
measurable  slip  is  produced;  then  after  the  adhesive  resistance  is  overcoBM^ 
a  further  slip  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  bond  stress  until  a  mazlmimi  is 
reached.  The  bond  then  rapidly  decreases,  the  amount  of  decrease  being  about 
one-half  the  maximum  value.  The  results  of  plain  square  bars  give  values 
about  90  per  cent  of  plain  round  bars.  In  the  tests  with  deformed  bars,  it 
appears  that  the  projections  irtay  an  important  part  in  increasing  the  frle- 
tional  resistance  rather  than  the  adhesive  resistance.  The  con^^ariaon  of  the 
results  show  that  the  concrete  vertically  tamped  gives  a  much  higher  bond 
stress,  due  to  better  adhesion.  The  horinmtally  tamped  round  bar  gave  an 
average  bond  at  zero  slip  of  286,  compared  with  269  of  the  square  bar.  Tbe 
vertically  tamped  round  and  square  bars  gave  values  of  848  and  359,  lespee- 
tively.  The  results  further  show  a  marked  advantage  attained  by  the  use  of 
deformed  bars." 

Stnictnral  engineers*  hanAook:  Dttta  for  the  design  and  coastrncUon 
of  steel  bHdges  and  bnildlngs,  M.  8.  Krchitic  {New  York:  McOraw-HUl 
Book  Co,,  Inc.,  1918,  2.  ed.,  pp.  XV'{'896,  figs,  671;  rev.  in  Engin,  and  ComtnaeL. 
52  {1919),  No.  17,  p.  459).— This  handbook  gives  data,  details,  and  tables  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  steel  bridges  and  buildings,  and  is  intended  for 
the  structural  engineer  and  engineering  student. 

Motor  vehicle  engineering:  BngiBes,  B.  Favabt  (New  York:  MoOraw-SiU 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1919,  pp.  If+^^t  P^-  4*  Af*.  i99).— ^This  book  deals  with  the 
practical  features  of  the  design  of  internal  exi^osion  engines  for  trades,  auteoM^- 
biles,  and  tractors.  It  contains  the  following  chapters:  Bngine  prindides; 
compression,  combustion,  and  expansion  of  gas;  cylinder  clearance  and  com- 
pression; theory  of  four-cycle  engine  disclosed  by  indicator  diagram;  cylinder 
dimensions;  valves;  valve  timing,  cams,  camshafts;  camrtiaft  and  accessory 
drives ;  pistons ;  connecting-rods ;  crank  shafts— engine  balancing ;  kinetic  forces ; 
flywheels;  crank  cases;  lubrication  of  engines;  oftoet  cylinders;  manifolds;  en- 
gine cooling,  combustion  chambers,  etc;  power  of  engines— efficiency — torque; 
brake  horsepower  tests  of  automobile  englneB;  mean  efEective  pressnre;  the 
manograph ;  brake  horsepower  test  by  electric  dynamometer ;  brake  hors^Mmer 
test  by  hydraulic  dynamometer;  tractive  effort  and  power  required  for  motor 
vehicles;  tractive  factor,  torque,  etc. ;  materials;  hardening  steel;  and  methods 
of  testing  tiie  hardness  of  metals. 

The  relation  of  time  of  ignition  to  the  economy  of  the  gasolbM  engtaM, 
J.  P.  Caij>ebwood  and  A,  T.  Mack  (Power,  59  (1919),  No.  14,  pp.  5S2,  5SS,  A§9. 
2;  ai$o  in  Oas  Engine,  21  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  $90,  991,  flgB.  e>^— Stodtes  cob- 
ducted  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  on  the  effect  of  spark  advance 
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upon  tbe  economy  of  a  25-h.  p.,  4-8troke  cycle,  horizontal  gas  engine,  equipped 
with  a  tiurottUng  governor  and  wipe  spark  ignition,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  spark  advance  ahove  that  nominally  carried  produces  no 
iDerease  in  economy  of  the  engine.  It  was  brought  out  that  with  other  condi- 
tioQs  constant  the  economical  spark  advance  to  be  carried  depends  upon  the  fuel 
mixture.  With  richer  mixtures  higher  spark  advance  may  be  utilized.  With  a 
richer  mixture  and  higher  spark  advance  the  maximum  delivered  horsepower 
will  be  greater  than  can  be  secured  with  leaner  mixtures  and  smaller  spark 
adrance.  This  does  not  contemplate,  however,  the  use  of  fuel  mixtures  so 
rich  that  incomplete  combustion  may  result  The  economy  wiU  probably  de- 
crease as  the  richness  of  the  fuel  mixture  increases.  The  fuel  economy  of  the 
lasollDe  engine  depends  very  largely  upon  the  carburetor  setting,  but  the 
poorer  economy  due  to  improper  carburetor  adjustment  can  be  largely  corrected 
by  alt^lng  the  position  of  the  spark.  The  economy  of  the  throtUe-govemed 
engtne  can  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a  variable  spark  advance,  esfpecially  upon 
those  engines  that  are  operated  under  variable  loads. 

"If  the  best  economy  at  all  loads  of  throttle-governed  engines  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  altering  the  time  of  ignition,  the  maximum  throw  of  the  spark 
riKmId  be  greater  than  80*.  A  zero  iq>ark  angle  should  be  provided  for  starting, 
ibout  a  90*"  angle  for  full  load,  while  a  50  or  00**  angle  should  be  provided  for 
fighter  loads." 

N.  6.  E.  A.  data  sheeis,  compiled  by  H.  R.  Bratk  (Lakemonty  N.  Y.:  Natl 
G«  Engine  Assoc.,  1918,  rev.,  pp.  IIOS],  figs.  £1).— This  is  a  revised  edition  of 
^Qmes  1,  5,  and  6  of  this  data  book  (B.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  580). 

AgricBltiiral  tractors,  R.  N.  Tweedy  (Better  Business,  S  (1918),  No.  ft,  pp. 
iiM«7^.— This  is  a  summary  of  the  general  features  considered  desirable  in 
tractors  for  general  purpose  use  of  farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  based  on 
experimental  data  from  different  sources. 

"The  farmer  will  be  well  advised  to  estimate  his  plowing  by  tractor  at  not 
Qore  than  2  acres  per  day — 1.5  would  be  safer — averaged  over  the  whole  plow- 
It«  period  and  taking  00  hours  per  week  as  the  possible  working  time.  .  .  . 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  buying  any  tractor,  except  perhaps  the 
lu^  steamers,  which  requires  more  than  one  man  to  work  the  whole  outfit 
•  • .  It  is  clear  that  within  the  defined  limits  a  wheeled  machine  with  a  driving 
>^le  load  of  4,400  lbs.,  and  driven  by  an  engine  capable  of  developing  23  to 
'  25  horsepower,  will  do  all  that  the  farmer  requires." 

Notes  on  tractors,  M.  Ringxlmann  {Ann.  Inst.  Natl.  Agron.,  ft.  ser.,  IS 
it$18),  No.  2,  pp.  247-^4). — This  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  a  number  of 
tscts  of  tractors  and  tractor  engines  made  during  the  past  several  years  in 
^nnce,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn : 

The  wei^t  of  the  tractor  should  not  exceed  2,800  to  8,000  kg.  (6460  to 
WOO  Iba).  With  such  a  weight  an  average  drawbar  pull  of  600  to  700  kg. 
b  available.  Beyond  an  average  effort  of  600  to  700  kg.  the  tractor  frame  is 
<lefoniied  and  the  fuel  consumption  and  depreciation  become  excessive.  If  the 
conditions  of  the  work  to  be  done  require  a  tractive  effort  exceeding  600  to 
^  kg.  tbe  tractor  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  funicular  apparatus. 

J'or  proper  steering,  two-thirds  of  the  total  weight  of  the  tractor  should  be 
^  the  driving  wheels  and  one-tbird  on  the  steering  wheels,  and  two  steering 
**«^  give  better  results  than  one.  The  weight  of  the  tractor,  relative  to  the 
^^s^  of  the  wheel  generatrices  should  not  exceed  80  to  85  kg.  per  centimeter  of 
*Wth  of  wheel  rim.  The  diameter  of  the  drive  wheels  should  be  limited  be- 
t^^en  U  and  1.4  meters  (8.6  to  4.6  ft) 

^here  there  is  an  exterior  chain  drive  there  should  be  a  clearance  of  25  to 
^  cm.  (9.8  to  11.8  in.)  between  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain  drive  and  the 
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plane  of  rolling.  It  is  desirable  at  the  time  of  taming  to  ttirow  oat  the 
differential  and  ose  only  one  drirlng  wbeeL  With  one  drive  wlied  In  &e 
farrow  and  one  on  the  land  the  differential  works  constantly  on  an  incUne, 
and  one  of  its  gears  is  nsed  more  rapidly  than  the  other. 

Of  the  gripping  attachments  to  the  drive-whe^  rim,  comers  and  pallets  injore 
the  soil  less  than  ogives  and  knobs,  which  strongly  compress  the  solL  Comors 
or  pallets  shoold  not  be  nsed  on  virgin  solL  The  ose  of  one  steering  wheel  roll- 
ing in  the  furrow  is  not  desirable.  For  normal  cultivation  the  best  engine  to 
adopt  is  one  of  not  exceeding  25  h.  p.  with  high  speed  and  multiple  cylinden 
and  the  pump  should  be  gear  driven  and  the  tan  belt  drivesu 

The  use  of  trac^  is  not  advisable  owing  to  their  high  cost  and  rapid  de- 
preciation. The  operation  of  motorized  push  plows  is  very  difficult.  The 
double  cable  plow  Is  deemed  a  good  plow  for  average  work.  With  an  average 
tractive  effort  of  from  600  to  700  kg.  a  maTlmum  speed  of  about  4,000  meters 
(2.5  miles)  per  hour,  can  be  reached,  but  beyond  this  speed  operation  becomes 
difficult  and  the  draft  increases  rapidly.  A  speed  of  about  8,000  meters  per 
hour  Is  preferable.  Under  the  same  conditions  an  increase  of  1  to  2.5  meters 
per  second  in  speed  increases  the  tractive  effort  from  100  to  118  kg. 

The  furrows  should  be  at  least  160  meters  long  for  the  practical  ose  of  a 
tractor,  and  the  average  time  of  tumlng  will  be  about  a  half  minute.  Best 
results  are  obtained  on  tractor  plowing  when  two  mea  are  employed. 

Some  means  of  easement  or  shock  absorption  should  be  inserted  betweoa  the 
tractor  and  plow.  This  has  been  found  to  greatly  reduce  general  d^redation. 
Best  results  with  tractor  cultivation  can  be  obtained  on  a  field  1,000  to  USOO 
meters  long  and  with  a  grade  not  exceeding  7  to  10  per  cent 

The  work  of  the  motor  tractor,  G.  H.  Gabbao  {Jour.  Roy,  Agr,  8oc  Bng- 
land,  79  (1918),  pp,  l-«-J).— This  is  a  general  review  of  the  results  of  experience 
in  England  with  Government  tractors  during  the  war  emergency,  in  which 
several  plo^ving  experiments  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tractors 
are  summarized.  Considerable  cost  data  are  also  given,  which  show  that  a 
tractor  in  private  hands  should  plow  from  2.6  to  4.5  acres  of  land  per  eight 
working  hours,  according  to  the  make  of  the  tractor,  with  a  fuel  consumptton 
of  8  to  4  gal.  per  acre.  **  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  not  pay  an  oc- 
cupier of  less  than  200  acres  of  arable  land  of  average  texture  to  own  a 
tractor,  but  an  occupier  of  a  heavy  land  farm  would  be  justified  in  owning  a 
tractor  on  a  smaller  acreage." 

The  problem  of  adherence  In  mechaaical  cnltlvation,  A.  de  Pokciks  {Vie 
Agr,  et  Rnrale,  9  (1919),  pp.  SS2^S9,  fig%  /|). — Different  types  of  soil  grip 
attachments  for  the  drive  wheels  of  tractors  are  described  as  develi^ied  in 
different  American  and  foreign-built  machines. 

The  Widen  type  of  caltiyator«  B.  Wibbck  (Shogsvdrdsfdr.  Tidskr^  16  {1918)t 
No.  ft  pp.  105-lSO,  figs.  It;  aUo  in  Meddel  SM.  Skogafdrsdksanstf  No.  IS 
{1918),  pp.  i7--J«,  figs.  Ij?).— This  article  describes  a  cultivating  ai^>aratus  which 
Is  a  combined  cultivator  and  seeder.  It  is  intended  for  use  in  cut-over  forest 
areas  for  cultivating  the  soil  and  seeding  for  new  trees.  The  frame  is  wood 
and  the  whole  apparatus  is  pivoted  on  one  wheel  about  80  in.  in  dlam^er. 
The  plow  proper  has  a  small  straight-lined  moldboard,  and  cuts  a  furrow  about 
4  to  6  in.  wide.  The  seeder  is  placed  directly  over  the  plow  and  is  chain- 
driven  from  the  wheel.  The  apparatus  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  is  bo  ar- 
ranged that  the  whole  may  be  Inverted,  when  not  in  use,  for  transportation  on 
the  single  wheel. 

Field  tests  on  forest  soils  of  northern  Sweden  are  reported.  One  horse  and 
two  men  were  required  for  the  work.    The  apparatus  was  found  to  give  v«ry 
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good  results  on  such  soils,  which  are  covered  with  stamps  and  brush  and  filled 
with  roots  and  stones.  The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  plow  was 
alternately  raised  or  lowered  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  soil, 
thus  providing  a  continaoos  farrow.  Specially  good  resalts  were  obtained  on  a 
tiilD  humus  covering,  but  poorer  resalts  on  a  matted  sod.  On  pine  heather 
land  it  was  found  that  an  area  could  be  cultivated  varying  with  the  farrow 
width  from  2.37  to  2.98  hectares  (5.85  to  7.38  acres)  per  lO-hoor  day,  while  on 
plain  pine-tree  soils  the  area  varied  from  1.31  to  1.65  hectares. 

Tbe  seeding  apparatus  did  not  function  as  satisfactorily  as  the  plow,  and  tbe 
number  of  seeds  dropped  decreased  with  the  amount  of  seeds  in  the  container* 

Hjqnnakiiig  machinery,  J.  R.  Bond  {Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Boo.  England^  79  (ISIS), 
9P.  55-68,  fiff9.  6). — ^This  is  a  summary  of  recent  improvements  and  develop- 
ments in  haymaking  machinery  in  England. 

Vtwe  curing  tobacco  tMu-ns  and  packing  honse,  A.  C.  jENNmos  (Khode9ia 
Affr.  Jour.,  16  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  409-41S,  pis.  S). — ^Drawings  and  spedflcations 
for  approved  types  of  bams  and  packing  houses  for  tobacco  caring  are  given* 

Hog  houses  for  Sonth  Dakota,  R.  L.  Patty  (8.  Dak.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Giro. 
7  {1918),  pp.  S2,  figs.  iS8).— This  circular  describes  and  gives  detailed  drawings, 
specifications,  and  some  bills  of  material  for  different  types  of  hog  houses  con- 
sidered suitable  for  Dakota  conditions,  indading  the  modified  Iowa  sunlit  hog 
hoQse,  the  Dakota  hog  hoase,  the  North  and  Soath  frame  house,  the  half- 
Bttoitor  house,  and  the  shed  house. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  Vermont  dairy  stables,  J*  L.  Snu- 
HAH  (Bia.  Yt.  Dept.  Agr.,  No.  28,  pp.  5S,  figs.  iB4).— -This  bulletin  contains  sagges- 
tloDs  for  lighting  and  ventilation  of  dairy  stables,  for  manure  disposal,  the 
construction  of  stable  floors,  and  the  second-story  stable  floor,  based  on  a  surv^ 
<tf  dairy-bam  conditions  throughout  the  State  of  Vermont 

"  In  planning  a  new  cow  stable,  there  is  at  present  probably  no  better  arrange- 
nent  than  the  following:  (1)  Cows  to  be  housed  on  the  ground,  either  in  a 
basement  or  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  two-story  bam,  (2)  floor  to  be  of  concrete^ 
(8)  bam  to  be  at  least  34  ft  wide  inside,  providing  space  for  two  rows  of  cows 
ttting  either  in  or  out,  suiting  the  desire  of  the  owner,  (4)  basement  or  ground 
floor  to  be  sealed  inside  and  sided  outside,  making  a  tight  wall,  (5)  a  proper 
:  ventilation  oystem  to  be  installed,  (6)  a  suflicient  amount  of  light  provided 
jtkrongh  single  sash  tip-In  vdndows,  preferably  nine  lights  each  9  by  12  in.,  and 
I  (7)  provision  for  manure  disposal  either  by  drawing  to  the  field  each  day  or 
h  the  use  of  a  properly  constmcted  manure  pit" 

I  Considerable  tabular  structural  data  are  given,  and  specifications  for  a 
l^edal  leveling  rod  for  use  in  establishing  stable  floor  grades  and  specifications 
Iw  preservative  treatment  of  lumber  with  creosote  oil  are  appended. 
[  MQk  houses  for  Vermont  dairy  farms,  J.  L.  Stbahan  (BuL  Vt.  Dept.  Agr., 
1^  f^f  pp.  ^f  fig9,  a).^This  bulletin  outlines  the  essentials  for  a  milk  house 
i«Atable  for  Vermont  conditions  and  gives  dravirings  and  specifications  for  three 
|4ttE»ent  types,  also  drawings  and  specifications  for  an  inexpensive  ice  house. 
I  l^tnlng  protection,  C.  F.  HABomo  et  al.  (Purdue  XJmAv.  Pubs.  Engin, 
ptpts.,  2  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  8,  figs.  5).— This  is  a  nontechnical  discussion  of 
jliShtDing  and  lightning  protection  with  particular  reference  to  Indiana. 

ETTKAL  ECOHOKICS. 

;  Rural  community  buildings  in  the  United  States,  W.  O.  Nasoit  and  0.  W. 
;*B0MP80N  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  825  (1920),  pp.  S6,  figs.  17).— A  study  of  258 
jwiBinanity  buildings.  Including  school  and  church  community  buildings,  farm- 
ers' fraternal  society  buildings,  and  library  and  community  buildings,  found 
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in  the  open  country  and  in  towns  of  more  than  2,500  and  less  than  2,600  popula- 
tion. Is  reported  on.  The  buildings  have  been  arranged  in  five  daases  based  on 
the  methods  of  financing,  as  those  financed  by  local  mannfactnrliig  coocenB, 
through  indiyidual  donations,  throngh  dub  or  society  inttiatiye,  by  the  local 
government,  or  through  community  endeavor.  The  general  character  of  tiiese 
buildings,  maintenance,  operation  and  management,  and  uses  to  wbUSk  tbej  are 
put  are  noted,  and  several  specific  examples  are  described  in  detalL 

The  rural  commimltj  fair,  O.  J.  Galfin  and  B.  F.  Hoao  {WiseOHtim  8ta. 
BuL  S07  {1919),  pp.  48,  figs,  i^).— This  bulletin  gives  many  suggestions  and  11- 
lustrative  material  on  planning  and  organizing  the  small  community  fair;  oo 
arranging  exhibits,  contests,  pageants,  and  community  games;  and  on  financing 
the  event 

The  American  farm  woman  as  she  sees  herself,  E.  B.  MrrcHSLL  {MicK 
Food  and  Drug  Mo.,  1919,  Nov.,  pp.  9-lS). — ^This  article  has  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  33,  p.  294). 

Report  of  the  Mission  to  the  United  States,  F.  Babbedettb  (Dir.  04n. 
Agr,,  Com.  et  Colon.  ITunia],  BuL  No.  95  (1919),  pp.  S-^9). — ^A  report  is  made 
of  the  study  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  made  between  October,  1918,  and  February,  1919,  by 
a  special  mission  from  Algeria. 

A  contribution  to  the  bibliography  of  agriculture  in  Tlrgtnia,  E.  a.  Sweic 
(Bui.  Va.  State  Libr.,  11  {1918),  No.  1-2,  pp.  S5).—X  collection  of  references  on 
the  history  of  colonial,  post-revolutionary,  and  later  agriculture  in  Virginia,  and 
on  agricultural  practices,  has  been  edited  from  manuscript  prepared  about  40 
years  ago  by  N.  F.  Cabell. 

Articles  relating  to  agriculture,  R.  Rakos  BAScutANA  {Pro  Agriouthn. 
Alicante,  [Spain] :  Estab.  Tipog.  Fivda  de  Antonio  Reus,  pp.  Vlll-^-ill).— 
Numerous  brief  articles  relating  to  the  rural  credit  and  savings  bank  of  the 
town  of  Elche,  Spain,  and  to  agricultural  conditions  and  legislative  needs  in 
the  Province  of  Alicante  have  been  collected  in  this  volume. 

An  economic  history  of  landholding,  wages,  and  prices  of  commodities 
from  1200-1800,  G.  u'Avenel  (In  Histoire  Economique  de  la  PropriM,  6es 
Salaires,  des  Denr^es,  et  de  Tous  les  Prix  en  O^n^al  depui$  Van  ItOO  jusqu^en 
ran  1800.  Paris:  Ernest  Leroux,  1918,  2.  ed..  Vols.  1,  pp.  159-409,  J^95-^l; 
t,  pp.  41-159,  219-528;  S,  pp.  1-107,  175-8S8,  4^Jh570,  e25-S45;  4,  pp.  75-5W. 
574-^8). — ^This  historical  study  includes  detailed  tabulated  data  and  text  witti 
reference  to  the  progress  of  wages  and  status  of  agricultural  labor,  prices  of 
farm  products,  methods  of  holding  and  cultivating  land,  and  returns  on  invest- 
ment in  land  in  France  from  1200  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  report  on  large  landholdings  in  southern  Oalifomia,  with  recommen- 
dations (Sacramento:  Cal.  Comn.  Immigr,  and  Housing,  1919,  pp.  4S). — Statia- 
tics  of  landholdings  given  in  this  report  have  been  compiled  from  the  tax  rec- 
ords of  the  various  counties. 

Some  of  the  findings  are  that  in  the  eight  counties  of  southern  Gali^miia 
there  are  about  255  holdings,  each  of  more  than  2,000  acres ;  that  the  Soutii^n 
Pacific  grant  lands  and  lieu  lands  in  five  of  these  counties  aggregate  2,598,775 
acres ;  that  50  per  cent  of  the  "  lands  in  f^rms  *'  are  owned  in  about  250  hold- 
ings ;  and  that  there  are  at  least  82  holdings  each  of  more  than  15,000  acres, 
7  of  which  exceed  50,000  acres  each,  1  of  which  is  of  101,000  acres,  and  another 
of  188399  acres.  Remedial  suggestions  offered  include  the  extension  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  plan  of  the  Land  Settlement  Board  and  the  adoption  of  a 
graduated  land-value  tax. 

A  large  State  farm,  A.  G.  Wetgall  and  C.  Wret  (London:  John  Murmy, 
1919,  pp.  XIII -{-82). — An  outline  of  a  project  for  a  State  leased  and  operated 
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farm  is  giyeiit  covering  such  points  as  acquisition  of  the  land,  the  stafil!  neces- 
sary, equipment,  form  plan,  live  stock,  educational  facilities,  and  financial  basia 

CoIlectiTe  leases  in  the  ProTinees  of  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Frarrara,  and 
fai  hombmrdy  {Intematl,  Inst  Agr.  [Rome],  Intematl.  Rev.  Agr.  Boon,,  10 
{1919),  No,  S^IO,  pp.  447-4^).— Information  of  later  date  than  that  noted 
(EL  S.  B^  40,  p.  8d8)  is  dealt  with. 

The  land  tax  In  Cfaina,  H.  L.  Huano  {CoJumUa  Univ.  Studies  Hist.,  Econ.^ 
and  Pub.  Law^  80  (1918),  No.  3,  pp.  i8(?).— This  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  dev^- 
opment  of  the  land-tax  system  from  earliest  times  to  the  dose  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  with  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  land  policy;  the  system  of 
land  holdings;  modes  of  acquiring  and  transferring  lands;  the  nature  and 
development,  and  the  collection  and  administration,  of  the  land  tax  and  other 
phases  during  and  since  the  Tsing  dynasty,  bringing  out  various  forms  of 
exiM^ssion  taken  on  by  the  land  policy  of  China,  which  has  always  been  to 
bring  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as  possible.  This  treatment  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  system  at  present  is  antiquated,  and  several  suggested  reform 
plans  are  analsrzed  critically.  Improvements  introduced  since  the  Republic 
are  reviewed,  and  fundamental  problems  of  land-tax  reform  are  discussed. 
Appendixes  are  given  covering  a  bibliography,  units  of  measurement,  names 
and  epochs  of  the  dynasties  in  China,  reigning  periods  of  the  emperors  of  the 
Tsing  dynasty,  and  returns  of  the  land  tax. 

Minlnnim  wages  for  agricnltoral  labor  in  England  and  Wales  (IntematU 
Inst.  AffT.  IRomeh  Intematl.  Rev.  Agr.  Boon.,  10  (1919),  No.  8-10,  pp.  543- 
5fi4).— Information  from  official  sources,  including  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
A^cnltnral  Wages  Board  orders  and  publications,  has  been  abstracted  to 
show  the  constitution  and  work  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  in  fixing 
rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  working  for  men  and  women  agricultural  laborers. 

The  wages  of  rural  labor  (Intematl.  Inst.  Agr.  IRomel,  Intematl.  Rev.  Agr. 
Scon.,  10  (1919),  No.  8-10,  pp.  5^^68).— This  is  a  r^sum^  of  findings  of  a 
goremmeit  commission  r^K>rting  in  1008,  reports  of  the  Direction  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Holland  for  later  years,  and  the  report  of  the  Labor  Commission  formed 
by  the  Dutch  Farmers'  Union  published  in  1919.  It  is  shown  that  in  1915 
and  in  1916  wages  underwent  increases  of  about  20  per  cent,  making  an  in- 
crease in  earnings  since  1912  of  about  61.2  per  cent  Wages  in  1917  sometimes 
reached  the  double  of  what  they  had  been  before  the  war,  but  unemployment 
Increased  and  the  number  of  days  of  work  diminished.  The  data  summarized 
indicate  that  wages  are  not  unduly  higher  than  in  the  period  1905-1906. 

The  valne  of  farm  bookkeeping  and  cost  accounting  (Agr.  Costings  Com. 
IQU  Brit,]  [Leaflet]  4  [1919],  pp.  14];  also  in  Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  26 
{1919),  No.  7,  pp.  708-712).— This  leaflet  by  the  Agricultural  Costings  Committee 
of  Great  Britain  briefly  discusses  the  practical,  general,  and  national  impor- 
tance, and  some  of  the  requisites,  of  satisfactory  farm  cost  accounts. 

Agricoltnral  bookkeeping,  W.  L  BIanbiqtts  (Rev.  Agr.  [Colombia],  5  (1919), 
No.  3,  pp.  146-109). — Three  models  for  making  a  fBxm  inventory  and  keeping 
accounts  are  offered,  one  for  small  farmers,  and  others  more  detailed  for  larger 
operators. 

Wheat  handling  and  grading  in  America,  E.  Habbis  (Depi.  Agr.  N.  8. 
Wales,  Farmers^  BuL  128  (1919),  pp.  17,  figs.  7).— An  account  is  given  of  the 
author's  visits  to  wheat-growing  and  marketing  centers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  between  June,  1918,  and  March,  1919. 

Elevator  construction,  methods  of  loaiding  and  unloading  cars  and  steamers 
in  various  grain-liandling  centers  and  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  Qov^imi^it  means  of  lic^ising  elevators  and  defining  and  establishing 
wbeat  grades,  are  noted  and  compared.    On  the  basis  of  his  observations,  the  an- 
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thor  makes  reoommeDdations  for  Australia  in  the  matter  of  management  of  grain 
•teyators  and  inangnration  of  a  grain-grading  system.  He  outlines  the  pro- 
TisioDs  of  a  grain  hiU  and  topics  fior  investigation. 

[Notes  on  grain  elevator  operattons  in  North  Dakota]  {North  Dakota  Sta. 
Bpec  Bui.,  5  {1919) t  No.  15,  pp.  54tf-iS5d).— Statistical  inf(Mrmation,  compiled  by 
J.  L  Brady,  and  relating  to  the  volume  of  bnslneBS  handled  and  the  cost  of 
operating  grain  levators  of  difDerent  capacities,  is  presented  and  discussed,  to- 
gether with  brief  notes  on  the  milling  qualities  of  the  North  Dakota  wheat 
crop  ftN*  1019  and  the  cost  of  producing  wlieat  in  the  State. 

The  farmers*  elevator  movement  in  Ohio«  H.  B.  Ebdican  (Ifo.  Bui  Ohio 
Sta.,  4  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  SSISSS,  pi.  1,  figM.  4).— A  survey  similar  to  the  one 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  G02),  completed  June  1,  1919,  located  162 
companies  operating  grain  elevators  at  174  marketing  points,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  on  October  15,  1919,  tha«  were  neaiiy  200  companies  in  operation 
in  the  State.  The  rapid  increase  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fair  or  even  large 
dividends  returned ;  to  the  f^ct  that  dealers  began  buying  wheat  at  rathar  wide 
margins ;  to  competition,  which  forced  prices  several  cents  higher  in  a  nmnber 
of  localities  where  farmers'  companies  were  <q;>erating;  and  to  the  organlziDg 
activity  of  several  associations.  This  report  indicates  a  tendency  toward 
stroigthening  farmenT  companies  by  centralized  operation  and  toward  greater 
capitalization. 

Floor  and  mill  feed  prices,  F.  G.  HncsEa  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.,  5 
(1919),  No.  15,  pp.  SS0--968). — The  author  compares  the  prevailing  prices  ot 
flour  and  wheat  by-products  with  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  period  of 
Qovemment  control,  and  concludes  that,  "  taking  all  the  facts  of  this  report 
into  consideration,  we  believe  that  price  regulation  by  the  Government  is  an 
in4;x>rtant  factor  in  reduction  of  prices^  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
law-making  bodies  of  the  country.** 

Monthly  Crop  Reporter  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Crop  Rptr.,  5  (1919),  No.  lit, 
pp.  121-140). —IhlB  number  c^mtains  the  usual  estimates  of  acreage  and  produc- 
tion, and  data  relating  to  farm  and  marlcet  value  of  important  products;  a 
crop  summary  for  1919  showing  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value,  Decembtf 
1,  of  important  farm  crops;  crc^  irtatistics  for  1917-1919  for  23  crops;  and 
tabulations  of  aggregate  crop-value  comparisons  of  18  crops  in  1919,  1918, 
191^1917,  and  1909;  tables  showing  the  averages  for  the  United  States  of 
Ihe  wages  of  hired  male  tBum  labor  tor  25  different  years  between  196B  and 
1919,  inclusive,  and  by  States  in  1919, 1918,  and  1910;  and  many  miscellaneous 
irtatistics.    The  index  for  the  year  is  included. 

The  Biarfcet  Reporter  (17.  B.  Dept.  Agr.,  Market  Rptr.,  1  (1920),  Nob.  1,  pp. 
16;  2,  pp.  rt-M;  S,  pp.  53^48;  4,  pp.  4^-ff4).— The  Seed  Reporter  and  Pood  Swr- 
veif9  have  been  merged  in  this  weAlj  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
which  includes  also  oth^  information  which  has  heretofore  been  issued  in 
mlmeograiA  form.  Information  is  given  in  leading  articles,  weddy  and 
monthly  summaries  of  movement,  marketing,  and  prices  of  i^;>eclfled  commodi- 
ties, and  tabulated  statistics  with  interpretative  text,  with  regard  to  important 
classes  of  agricultural  products. 

As  leading  articles  Na  1  contains  an  announcement  of  the  publication,  and 
a  summary  of  tlie  p^odical  reports  issued  during  1919  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets;  No.  2,  a  review  of  the  live^ttock  market  for  1919;  Na  8,  a  genial 
article  on  the  direct  marketing  of  farm  produce;  and  No.  4,  an  article  on  the 
produce  inspection  service  of  the  bureau. 

[Agricnltnral  statistics  of  Japan]  (R^autnS  Staiia.  Bmpkie  Japan,  $2  (1918), 
M>.  18-21;  SS  (1919),  pp.  i8-«l).— Statistics  of  agriculture,  live  sto<*,  and  for 
estry,  prevUmsly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  792),  are  continued  for  lator  years. 
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AeBICULTUSAL  EDTTOAHOH. 

The  fimction  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  promotion  of  production, 

C.  CouTiNHO  (Bol,  Assoc.  Cent.  Agr.  Portuguesa,  21  {1919),  Noa.  7,  pp.  201-223; 
8,  pp.  236-250 J  fig.  1). — ^Thls  Is  a  discussion  of  the  social  mission  of  the  agron- 
omist, agricultural  stations,  agricultural  services  of  the  State,  movable  and 
itinerant  agricultural  schools,  and  the  oflaclal  agricultural  budget. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  social  mission  of  the  agronomist  should  be, 
above  all,  that  of  instructor,  experimental  adviser,  and  propagandist,  wliile 
the  mission  of  the  agricultural  foreman  (regente-agricole)  should  be  that  of 
assistant  to  the  agronomist  Portugal  being  the  only  country  in  Europe  which 
does  not  possess  at  least  one  experiment  station,  it  is  deemed  necessary  that 
there  should  be  organized  in  the  country,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  least  five  or 
six  of  these  Institutions  for  agricultural  investigation.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  a  reform  in  the  official  agricultural  services  of  Portugal,  the  author  would 
snK>ly  the  deficiencies  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  itinerant  agricultural 
schools,  around  which  would  gravitate  all  the  regional  services.  Only  agron- 
omists with  the  title  *'Agronomos  do  Estado  "  should  superintend  these  schools. 
As  Portugal  Is  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  urged  that  larger  appropriations 
be  included  in  the  budgets  for  agricultural  schools,  subventions,  premiums, 
etc  An  epitome  of  agricultural  instruction  in  Belgiimi,  Germany,  and  Italy  is 
hiduded,  showing  how  an  intensification  of  production  has  resulted  from  a 
broad  and  intense  diffusion  of  agricultural  instruction,  from  a  closer  association 
between  the  workers,  and  from  agricultural  credit  institutions,  in  whidi,  as 
in  the  Relffeisen,  bureaucratic  formalism  does  not  exist 

The  duty  of  agriculture  towaM  the  war  injured*  J.  Amab  {Le  Devoir 
Agricole  et  le$  Blesses  de  Querre,  Parifs:  H.  Dunod  and  E.  Pinat,  1917,  pp. 
lTV\-\'22,  figs,  5).— The  author  discusses  the  importance  of  agricultural  re- 
education, former  conditions  and  defects  of  agriculture,  modem  conditions  of 
rural  life,  and  the  readaptation  of  rural  invalids,  and  points  out  the  opportuni- 
ties in  France  for  education  in  agriculture  for  those  injured  in  the  war. 

The  university  school  of  forestry,  H.  H.  CJobbin  {Sci.  and  Indus.  lAust.}, 
1  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  Ji3S-4S6). — ^Wlth  reference  to  the  theory  advocated  by  some 
that  there  should  be  only  one  center  of  training  for  the  foresters  of  Australia 
and  for  all  research  and  investigation,  and  that  this  should  be  situated  in  the 
forest,  the  author  holds  that  there  can  not  be  a  better  idea  than  that  of  train- 
hdg  those  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  mere  routine  practice  of  forestry  in  a 
good  elementary  school  of  forestry  in  a  forest  where  most  of  the  instruction  is 
given  in  the  outside  forest.  This  type  of  school,  however,  would  utterly  fall 
in  taming  out  the  type  of  forester  and  scientist  most  needed.  The  author  would 
have  a  good  university  school  of  forestry,  or  even  two,  but  is  emphatic  that  it 
Is  immaterial  whether  that  practical  training  ground  is  near  the  university 
or  80  or  50  miles  away,  provided  easy  communication  be  possible.  The  great 
advantages  which  universities  offer.  In  his  opinion,  are  that  there  is  a  minimum 
of  expense  entailed  in  grafting  forestry  into  the  university  course,  political 
Interference  is  practically  eliminated,  and  absolute  continuity  of  practice  and 
work  is  assured  in  congenial  and  stimulating  surroundings.  It  is  stated  that 
at  one  time  in  Ehirope  and  America  all  forestry  was  taught  in  the  forest  but 
the  isolation  of  such  schools  from  other  centers  of  culture,  such  as  universities, 
colleges,  libraries,  museums,  l)otanlc  gardens,  and  such  concerns  as  factories 
and  timber  yards  tended  to  make  the  staff  and  students  one-sided  in  outlook, 
and  now  forestry  schools  in  which  the  higher  training  is  given,  are  with  one  or 
two  exertions,  associated  with  universities  in  centers  of  higher  culture. 

The  author  recommends  for  Australia  that  every  graduate  in  forestry  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  and  work  in  some  of  the  forests  of  the  Old  World  fo^-12  months 
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after  completing  the  coune  In  Australia  and  before  being  admitted  as  a  grad- 
uate to  an  Australian  university.  This  would  make  the  course  after  matrica- 
lation,  a  S-year  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  forestry  combined  as  follows: 
One  year  in  the  Australian  forests  as  a  forest  workman ;  three  years  in  the 
university,  togeth^  with  practical  work  in  the  forest,  during  all  vacations;  and 
finally,  one  year  in  the  forests  of  Europe  on  more  advanced  study  of  methods, 
species,  and  c^HidlticMis.  The  course  at  the  Adelaide  University  extends  throu^ 
four  years,  which,  with  a  year  in  Europe,  would  make  it  a  5-year  course. 

The  destiny  of  the  Veterinary  High  School  in  Dorpat,  Zalewskt  {Berlin. 
Tierdrztl  Wchnschr.,  S4  (1918),  No,  SS,  pp.  821-^24).— A  review  is  given  of  the 
history  of  the  Veterinary  High  School  In  Yuryev  (Dorpat),  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1848  and  closed  June  1, 1918.  The  advisability  of  reopening  the  school 
is  discussed. 

Report  of  the  Mtwlstisr  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  1918- 
19,  J.  B.  Oabon  (Rap.  Min.  Agr.  Prov.  Quebec,  1918-19,  pp.  XrV-^-llO,  pU. 
22). — ^This  is  the  annual  progress  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  Including  the  activities  of  d^Murtm^it  officials;  agri- 
cultural, veterinary,  and  domestic  science  education  institutions ;  experimental 
institutions;  the  extension  service,  etc. 

Agricultural  serrices  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  Jonnast  {Espot6 
Situation  O^n.  AlgMe,  1917,  pp.  481^47).— Tb\B  is  a  report,  by  the  Govonor 
General  of  Algeria,  on  the  Government  activities  in  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural education,  research,  and  extension  work  In  1917,  including  reports  on  the 
Algerian  School  of  Agriculture  at  Malson-Carrte  and  the  Experiment  Ganleo 
of  Hamma  and  its  auxiliaries. 

In  connection  with  the  garden  there  has  been  established  an  exp^lment  sta- 
tion on  the  estate  of  Habra  at  Ferme-Blancha  A  plan  has  also  been  prepared 
by  the  director  of  the  botanical  service  for  the  establishment  of  a  station  es- 
pecially for  date  culture  in  the  Touggourt  section.  A  school  of  agricultural 
housekeeping  in  connection  with  the  garden  at  Hamma  is  under  consideration, 
and  appropriations  have  been  included  in  the  budget  for  the  establishment  of  an 
experiment  station  for  mutton  production  at  DJelfa,  and  for  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  land  for  the  establishm^it  of  an  exi>eriment  station  near  BrLska. 
The  School  of  Agriculture  of  Philippevllle  has  remained  closed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  decree  of  October  22,  1916,  wMch  placed  the  agri- 
cultural services  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Governor  General  In 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  decree  the  chairs  of  agriculture  (d^;)art- 
mental  directors  of  agricultural  services  and  professors  of  agriculture),  to- 
gether with  the  school  of  agriculture  of  Philippevllle,  have  been  transformed 
since  January  1,  1917,  into  an  exclusively  colonial  service  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Agricultural  Service  (Service  Agrlcole  General),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  technical  service.  In  each  department  or  division  of  the  country  the  new 
service  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  chief  of  the  General  Agricultural 
Service.  For  the  professors  of  agriculture  (formerly  known  as  professeurs 
d*arondissement)  have  been  substituted  agricultural  advisers  (conseillers 
agricoles). 

Plan  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Bdncation  witli 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Bdncation,  1910-20  (Kans.  Dept.  Ed^ 
Vocat.  Ed.  Bui.  4  {1919),  pp.  4S).— This  is  a  statement  of  the  approved  plans 
for  vocational  education  In  Kansas  for  1919-1920.  Outlines  of  suggested  types 
of  courses  for  evening  classes  In  clothing  for  the  family,  the  use  and  pr^mra- 
tion  of  foods,  and  for  all-day  home  economics  classes  are  Included. 
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Flaas  adopted  for  meeting  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hnghes  Act  in 
Misrtssippi,  1919-20  {Mi88.  Dept.  Pub,  Ed,  Bui,  15  Wm,  pp.  -i^).— These 
plaDs  c<mtaln  some  revlBions  and  additions  to  the  plans  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Vocational  agricnltnral  instruction  in  Mississippi  may  l>e  given  for  reim- 
bursement in  separate  agricultural  schools,  county  agricultural  high  schools, 
departments  of  agriculture  in  high  schools,  consolidated  schools,  and  county 
trainhig  schools  for  negroes.  In  general  it  is  proposed  to  use  from  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  teacher-training  fund  for  1910-20  for  agricultural  subjects  and  super- 
vision, and  from  25  to  85  per  cent  for  home  economics  subjects  and  supervision. 

The  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (for  white  students) 
and  the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (for  colored  students)  have 
been  designated  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of  agri- 
cultural subjects.  The  courses  in  both  institutions,  extending  over  four  years 
and  three  years,  respectively,  must  consist  of  from  88  to  50  per  cent  of  tech: 
nical  agricultural  subjects  and  at  least  10  per  cent  of  subjects  in  education. 

Outlines  of  these  teacher-training  courses,  typical  courses  in  vocational  agri- 
culture for  the  various  types  of  secondary  schools,  a  4-year  vocational  home 
economics  course  in  city  hi^  schools,  and  4-year  teacher-training  courses  In 
borne  economics  at  the  Industrial  Institute  and  College  (for  white  students)  and 
tiie  Alcora  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  are  included. 

Vocatlonml  agrtcnltiire  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Virginia,  T.  D.  Eason 
{BuL  State  Bd,  Ed,  [Vc],  2  (lomf  No,  S,  pp.  71,  flffs,  i?^).— This  bulletin  con- 
tains a  report  on  the  status  of  vocational  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  in 
Virghiia  at  the  time  the  State  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act ; 
a  list  of  schools  approved  for  agricultural  instruction  under  the  act  from 
1917-18  to  1919-20,  inclusive;  information  with  reference  to  the  place  of  the 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  school  system ;  cooperation  of  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  county  agents ;  the  assignment  and  supervision  of 
agricultural  projects,  and  uses  of  the  required  five  acres  of  land ;  an  outline  of 
a  curriculum,  together  with  description  of  courses,  for  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture  extending  through  four  years  (eighth  to  eleventh  grades,  inclusive), 
consisting  of  16  units  equally  divided  between  academic  and  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  2  project  units;  an  outline  of  a  curriculum  for  part-time  classes; 
project  study  outlines  for  com,  pork,  poultr>%  and  Belgian-hare  production ;  and 
minimum  equipment  required  for  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  for  a 
class  of  10  students,  including  a  list  of  reference  books  and  journals,  at  a  total 
cost  of  11,808.19. 

Rooms  for  a  department  of  Tocationol  agriculture:  Their  location,  plan, 
and  eq[iiipment,  W.  F.  Stbwabt  and  E.  F.  Johnson  {Ohio  State  Bd,  Ed,  Vocat. 
Agr,  BuL  1  {1919),  pp.  15,  flgs.  6), — Suggestive  plans,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary equipment,  are  submitted  for  quarters  consisting  of  two  rooms  and  storage 
space,  which  are  considered  adequate  provision  for  all  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work  offered  in  the  vocational  agricultural  units  of  any  Ohio  high  school 
curriculum.  It  is  assumed  that  farm  shop  work  will  be  provided  for  in  the 
manual  training  or  w^ood  and  iron  working  department. 

Agricnltnral  instruction  and  small  farming  at  the  primary  school,  C. 
Abhodid  {Vie.  Affr,  et  Rurale,  9  {1919),  No,  46,  pp.  SSJ-^Sl,  figs,  5).— The  author 
suggests  work  in  agriculture  fos  the  rural  primary  school  in  France  that  could 
be  undertaken  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  experiment  field  and  forge  shop, 
poultry  yard,  rabbit  hutch,  with  the  beehive,  etc.  In  his  opinion  the  length  of 
the  school  year  would  vary  in  different  localities,  but  should  be  about  40  weeks. 
The  time  should  be  equally  divided  between  general  and  professional  subjects 
and  between  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.     The  general^  instniction 
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flhoald  comprise  reading,  writing,  drawing,  morala,  literature,  aritbmetie,  and 
the  applied  acienoes. 

Fortf  laboratorj  exerdaes  In  aoila,  P.  W.  Fattio  (CMnewUle^  Pla.:  Umkf. 
of  Fla„  1919,  pp.  42), — ^These  exercises  outline  the  object,  materials  needed,  and 
method  to  be  followed,  and  conclude  with  brief  lists  of  test  questioiuk 

Seventy  laboraitorj  eK^rciaes  in  plant  prodnetfton,  P.  W.  Fathq  {CMmet- 
viUe^  Fla.:  Univ.  of  Pla.,  1919,  pp.  S/).— Each  exercise  deals  with  the  object, 
materials,  and  method,  and  concludes  with  a  brief  list  of  queationa. 

Profitable  dAtrjlnirt  K.  L.  Hatch  and  O.  H.  Bcnxxnuobf  {Chicoffo:  Row, 
PeUr%on  d  Co.,  1918,  pp.  182,  fig:  50). — ^The  topics  in  thte  book  deal  with  the 
development  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  composition  of  milk,  milk  secretion,  the 
Babcock  test,  the  dairy  cow,  testing  the  farm  herd,  cream  8^[Muratloii,  the  farm 
separator,  the  value  of  skim  mills,  the  care  of  utenaila,  the  care  of  milk  and 
cream,  disposing  of  milk  and  cream,  butter  making  and  cbeese  making,  ttie  bam, 
the  silo,  feed  for  the  cow,  care  of  the  oow,  toberculOBis,  and  the  ration  of 
dairying  to  the  solL  Bach  chapter  ia  ftoUowed  by  ezerdsea  and  laboratory 
problems. 

School  gardens*  A«  B.  Babthx  {Rev.  Agr.,  Com.,  y  Troh.  [Cubd\,  2  {1919), 
No.  9,  pp.  JHS-453,  figs.  ^.— The  author  gives  detailed  directions  for  beginnhig 
and  conducting  school  garden  work,  together  with  an  outline  of  dass  instruc- 
tion on  seeds  and  the  germinative  processes  to  be  given  in  connection  therewith. 

USCELLAHEOITS. 

Federal  legislation,  regulations,  and  rulings  affecting  a^cnltural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  ( U.  6.  Dept.  Agr.,  States  Relat  Serv.,  1919,  pp. 
48). — ^A  revision  to  September  15,  1919,  of  the  circular  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  88,  p.  95). 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Montana  Station,  1918  (Montana  Stu. 
Rpf.  1918,  pp.  109-187,  figs.  i9).— This,  the  twenty-fifth  report  of  the  station, 
comprises,  in  addition  to  the  organization  list,  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1918,  and  the  usual  report  by  the  director  on  the  work, 
needs,  and  publications  of  the  station  during  the  year,  a  historical  account  of 
the  organization  and  development  of  the  station  and  a  list  of  its  publications 
since  its  establishment  Meteorological  observations  for  the  year  are  noted  on 
page  419  of  this  issue. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1919  (South 
Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  51).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  report 
of  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station,  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal 
year  eided  June  80,  1919,  and  departmental  reports,  the  experimental  features 
of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1918  (Virginia  Sta.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  65, 
figs.  7). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  r^^ort  of  the  director  on  the 
work  of  the  station,  several  special  articles,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1918.  The  experimental  work  reported  is  for  the 
most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Mo.  Bui  Ohio  Sta.,  4 
(1919),  Nos.  10,  pp.  299-9frt,  figs.  10;  11,  pp.  SS1-S59,  figs.  i2).— These  numbos 
contain,  in  addition  to  several  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and 
miscellaneous  notes,  the  following : 

No.  10.  Home-mixed  or  Proprietary  Feeds  for  the  Dairy  Herd,  by  A.  B. 
Perkins. 

No.  11.  European  Com  Borer  not  in  Ohio,  by  H.  A.  Gossard;  Fruits  d 
Unusual  Excellence :  The  Mother  Apple,  by  C.  W.  Ellenwood ;  and  Apple  Varie- 
ties Adapted  for  Ohio  Culture,  by  W.  J.  Green  and  P.  Thayer^  t 

AjOOgle 


NOTES. 

OiUfoniiA  UalTendtjr.— Br60d6r'«  Gazette  announces  that  J.  L  Thompson, 
associate  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  Davis,  has  resigned  effective  .Tuly 
1  to  asBome  the  management  of  a  nearby  stock  farm. 

Pordiie  Universitj*— A  '^bett^  farm  homes  **  special  train  was  operated  in 
March  over  the  New  Yorlc  Central  Railroad  lines  in  Indiana  nnd^  the  auspices 
of  the  nhiversity*  the  State  Home  Economics  Association,  the  Indiana  Federa^ 
tion  of  Farmers'  Associations,  and  the  railway  company.  Four  passenger  cars 
were  eqn^ped  to  illostrate  modem  water,  lighting,  and  power  systems  adapted 
to  Installation  in  f^rm  homes,  practical  equlpmait  for  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
bafliroom,  etc,  suggestions  for  farm-home  furnishings,  and  the  like.  Lecturers 
and  d^nonstrators  accompanied  the  train,  for  which  75  stops  were  scheduled. 

A  similar  train  was  operated  in  Ohio  during  February. 

Kaasas  College.— Otis  B.  Hall,  State  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  dubs,  has 
accq>ted  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  Junior  Achievement  Bureau  of  the 
Bastem  States  League,  and  is  in  charge  of  its  boys'  and  girls'  dubs  in 
Hampden  County,  Mass. 

Kentecky  UniTersitir  mmI  StaliOB.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Congress  was  hdd  at  the  college  of  agriculture  February  16-18, 
with  a  representative  attendance.  The  program  included  an  address  of  wel- 
OMoe  by  Dean  Thomas  P.  Cooper  of  the  college;  papers  on  the  Outlook  for 
tbe  Swine  Industry,  by  Dean  C  F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa;  Establishing  a  Pure-Bred 
Herd,  by  B.  Z.  BusseU  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Swine 
Diseases,  by  W.  W.  Dimick  of  the  Kentucky  Station;  a  students'  judging  con- 
test; and  a  carcass  demonstration  with  particular  reference  to  soft  pork,  by 
E.  J.  WUford  of  the  station. 

Becent  appointments  include  Carl  W.  Buckler  as  field  agent  and  H.  J.  Hayes 
as  assistant  field  agent  in  club  work,  Emeat  N.  Fergus  as  instructor  in  farm 
crops,  Bugene  L.  Jackson  as  vegetable  histologist  in  the  station,  Mary  E.  Lesh 
as  specialist  in  clothing.  Earl  G.  Wekh  as  fidd  agent  in  agricultural  enghieer- 
iog,  Kyle  C.  Westover  as  instructor  in  horticulture,  and  W.  D.  Her  as  assistant 
chemist    L.  E.  Weaver,  specialist  in  poultry,  has  resigned. 

Malae  Station.— Karl  Sax,  who  has  been  conducting  plant  breeding  work  at 
tbe  Biverbank  Laboratories,  Geneva,  UL,  has  been  appointed  biologist.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  plant  breeding  work,  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

Walter  Curtis  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the  experiment  farm  at 
Preaque  Isle  to  enter  commercial  work,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  Bay- 
mood  Bing,  sdentiflc  aid  in  the  station. 

Harylaiid  Station. — J.  Boy  Haag,  asi^stant  diemist  In  the  Bhode  Island 
Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  soil  investigations. 

Massachnsetts  OoQeKe.— Courses  covering  practically  the  entire  summer  are 
being  arranged.  The  sunmier  school,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  will  extend  from  June  28  to  July  28,  with  courses  in  agri- 
colture,  horticulture,  home  economics,  and  related  subjects.  It  will  be  paralleled 
by  the  School  of  Bural  Social  Science,  designed  particularly  for  graduate 
ttndents,  teadiars,  clergymen,  and  sodal  workers.  The  School  for  Federal. 
Boldiars,  Sailors,  and  Marines  will  offer,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  courses  from  June  28  to  August  28  in  fruit  growing, 
gennal  hortkmltuia,  agronomy,  floriculture,  vegetable  gardening,  animal  hus- 
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bandry,  gas  ^igines,  farm  management,  poultry,  English,  mathematics,  and 
forge  and  shop  practice,  including  numerous  field  cour8e& 

In  addition  three  regular  and  two  special  courses  in  agricultural  education 
are  to  be  offered  from  June  28  to  August  6  for  workers  in  agricultural  teaching 
and  administration  under  the  vocational  education  acts.  These  courses  will 
deal  with  general  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  special  methods  in  vo- 
cational agricultural  teaching,  professional  improvement  problems,  supervision 
and  administration  of  agricultural  teadiing,  and  vocational  education.  State  and 
National. 

Minnesota  Unlv^vity  and  Station. — ^A  new  veterinary  bam  has  been  com- 
pleted, 150  by  38  ft.  Hollow  clay  blocks  12  in.  in  thickness  are  used  for  the 
construction,  coated  with  cement  and  stucco  on  the  outside  and  with  c^nent  and 
enamelled  tiling  within.  Tha;^  is  also  a  vitrified  brick  sila  The  building  la 
to  be  used  for  veterinary  clinical  work. 

Dr.  Ouy  R.  Bisby,  assistant  professor  of  plant  pathology,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  professor  at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  beginning  June 
1.  A.  F.  Thiel,  assistant  pathologist,  has  resigned  to  become  associate  path- 
ologist In  the  Alabama  Station  beginning  April  1.  Norrls  K.  Games,  assistant 
professor  of  horse  husbandry,  and  R.  0.  Dahlberg,  analyst  in  charge  of  the  seed 
laboratory,  have  resigned  to  engage  in  farming. 

Nebraska  Univ^vlty. — O.  W.  SJograi,  associate  professor  of  agricultural 
engineering,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  departm^it  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering vice  L.  W.  Chase,  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Nevada  Statlon.^The  station  is  taking  up  ^periments  In  tbe  feeding  of 
range  ewes  with  the  view  to  working  out  methods  of  carrying  sudi  ewes  for  an 
additi<Mial  year  prior  to  sale,  and  also  methods  of  feeding  ewes  during  the 
lambing  period.  It  is  expected  that  studies  in  the  feeding  of  old  range  ewee^ 
lambing  ewes,  and  lambs  will  be  made  features  of  the  8tati<m  program  fbr 
several  years. 

Cornell  University  and  New  Tork  State  Station. — ^An  affiliation  has  been 
effected  between  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  and  the  State  Station  at 
C^eneva,  whereby  each  Institution  will  maintain  its  present  organization  and 
functions  but  at  the  same  time  will  work  in  a  closer  and  more  Intimate  ra- 
tion. Under  action  taken  by  the  board  of  trastees  of  the  university  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  station  staff  have  been  appointed  professors  in  the  college 
of  agriculture :  Director  W.  H.  Jordan  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson  in  animal  nutri- 
tion. Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  in  pomology,  Drs.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  R.  S.  Breed  In 
dairy  industry,  P.  C.  Stewart  In  plant  pathology,  P.  J.  Parrott  in  entomology, 
and  R.  C.  Collison  in  soil  technology.  Similarly  the  station  board  of  control 
has  appointed  to  the  station  staff,  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  as  agricultural  ec<momist, 
Dr.  T.  L.  Lyon  as  chemist,  Dr.  R.  A.  Emerson  as  geneticist.  Dr.  W.  H.  Chandler 
as  pomologist,  W.  A.  Stocking  as  bacteriologist.  Dr.  L.  A.  Maynard  as  biochen- 
ist,  O.  W.  Herrick  as  entomologist,  and  Dr.  Donald  Reddidc  as  botanist 

No  additional  duties  are  prescribed  under  the  new  arranganent  nor  Is  any 
change  in  compensation  involved.  The  advantages  expected  are  chiefly  in  a 
closer  relationship  between  the  two  institutions,  which  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  separate.  Opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion in  work,  and  for  utilizing  more  fully  the  special  facilities  oijoyed  by  eadi 
institution.  For  Instance,  the  State  Station  will  be  brought  into  closer  relation 
with  the  extension  organization  at  the  university.  The  college  of  agricul- 
ture, in  turn,  may  benefit  in  its  instruction  work  by  occasional  lectures  from 
the  Geneva  staff  to  advanced  students. 

Special  advantages  are  anticipated  in  graduate  work.  Members  of  the  State 
Station  staff  may  now  enroll  aa  graduate  students  in  the  univ^slty  and  carry  on 
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their  stndies  at  Geneva  under  supervision,  and  eventually  obtain  a  master's 
OT  doctor's  degree  from  the  university.  Similarly,  students  at  the  university 
may  be  enabled  to  pursue  certain  investigational  worlc  at  the  State  Station 
with  direct  academic  credit,  as  If  the  work  had  been  done  at  Ithaca. 

North  GaroUna  College  and  Station. — ^Ralph  W.  Green,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  recently  been  appointed 
editor  for  the  college,  station,  and  extension  services.  G.  K.  Middleton,  assis- 
tant proffessor  of  agronomy,  has  resigned  to  take  up  agricultural  work  at 
Kaifeng,  Honan  Province,  China. 

Pennsyhrania  College  and  Station.— The  resignations  are  noted  of  J.  S. 
Gardner,  assistant  professor  of  vegetable  gardening,  effective  April  1,  and  Carl 
G.  Degen,  assistant  in  agronomy,  effective  February  15. 

Vermont  University. — ^Bilss  Bertha  Holden,  extension  specialist  in  home 
economics,  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  State  leader  at  the  Iowa  College, 
effective  April  1. 

Wyoming  University  and  Station. — J.  L.  Robinson,  assistant  professor  of 
agronomy  and  assistant  agronomist,  resigned  March  20  to  become  director  of 
cooperative  experiments  in  the  ftirm  crops  department  of  the  Iowa  College. 

Canadian  Society  of  Technical  Agricultnrists. — The  formation  of  this  or- 
ganization followed  a  reunion  of  the  McQiU  University  agricultural  graduates 
in  August,  1919.  Among  its  objects  are  to  bring  about  a  closer  cooperation 
between  all  workers  engaged  in  the  agricultural  profession  in  Canada,  and  a 
closer  cooperation  and  coordination  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  administra- 
tions in  agriculture;  to  aid  in  the  employment  of  technically  trained  men  by 
educating  the  public  as  to  their  usefulness  and  by  attempting  to  establish  ade- 
quate standards  of  remuneration ;  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  keeping  employers 
in  touch  with  competent  eligibles;  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  interest  to  agricultural  education,  research,  and  extension;  and 
ultimately  to  publish  a  Journal  In  the  interest  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Transfer  of  Work  of  British  Rainfall  Organization.— The  British  Bain- 
fall  Organization,  founded  in  1863  by  the  late  G.  J.  Symons  and  subsequently 
directed  In  succession  by  Sowerby  Wallis,  H.  R.  Mill,  and  C.  Salter,  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  Meteorological  Office  of  Great  Britain  July  24,  1919. 
This  organization  had  built  up  a  very  efficient  cooperative  force  of  about  5,000 
voluntary  observers  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  results  of  the  work  of 
the  organization  have  appeared  monthly  in  Spmons*  Meteorological  Magazine 
and  annually  in  British  Rainfall,  The  history  of  the  organization  and  its  work 
is  given  in  full  In  British  Rainfall,  1909  and  1918.  It  Is  expected  that  the 
Meteorological  Office  will  keep  the  organization  in  the  main  intaot  and  will 
continue  to  issue  its  two  publications  as  heretofore. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  British  Rainfall  Organization  furnishes 
a  fine  example  of  efficient  management  and  scientific  achievement,  based  on 
private  initiative  and  limited  financial  support  but  with  cordial  and  constant 
voluntary  cooperation.  The  carefully  collected,  compiled,  and  verified  rainfall 
data  published  tinnually  in  British  Rainfall  have  furnished  for  the  British 
Isles  a  remarkably  complete  and  reliable  historical  record  of  a  natural  resource 
of  vital  Importance  to  agricultrue.  The  annual  reports  have  also  contained 
records  of  percolation,  evaporation,  rainfall  Intensity,  and  other  matters  of 
great  Importance  to  engineers. 

Institnte  of  Nutrition  in  Holland.— An  Institute  of  Nutrition  is  being  estab- 
lished in  Holland,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  B.  O.  van  Leersum.  It  will 
deal  with  questions  relating  to  food  and  human  nutrition,  and  will  be  located 
in  Amsterdam.  Funds  for  a  suitable  building  have  been  contributed  by  private 
■ources,  mainly  representatives  of  the  food  Industry,  and  an  appropriation  for 
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maintenance  has  been  made  hj  the  €toy«nmient    Dr.  van  Leenrom  has  spent 
seyeral  months  In  this  country  stadylng  the  work  of  leading  food  iq^edalists, 
preparatory  to  organizing  the  new  institute. 
Agricnltonil  Training  for  Betamed  Soldiers  in  BritiA  Ck4iuiiliia.— 

During  the  summer  of  1919,  the  experimental  farm  at  Agaasiz,  B.  €•,  cooperat- 
ing with  tlie  Vancouver  Branch  of  the  Soldier  Settlement  Board,  assisted  in 
training  about  900  returned  soldiers  in  practical  farm  worlL 

Quarters  were  provided  and  one  or  more  Instructors  furnished,  as  well  as 
the  necessary  equipment  The  men  were  divided  into  six  groups,  each  of  which 
was  employed  In  turn  on  work  relating  to  general  farming,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine,  poultry,  and  land  clearing.  The  work  was  done  with  the  regular 
farm  employees,  supplemented  by  some  instruction  and  one  or  two  lectures  a 
week.  The  six  weeks*  course  was  usually  sufficient  for  the  qualification  for  land 
settlement  of  candidates  with  previous  farm  experience^  although  generally  some 
further  experience  on  a  privately  owned  farm  was  required.  Oae  of  the  chief 
merits  of  the  course  was  said  to  be  the  (^n;K)rtunlty  afldrded  applicants  to 
Judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  actual  merits  and  disadvantages  of  farming. 

Training  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Scotland.— The  principal  plan 
thus  far  attempted  in  Scotland  for  training  disabled  ex-service  men  for  agri- 
culture and  related  pursuits  was  begun  in  December,  1918,  by  the  North  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  on  its  estate  at  Oralbstone  in  Aberdeen.  This 
estate  contains  761  acres,  of  which  140  acres  are  in  the  home  farm,  and  is 
ultimately  to  be  used  for  experimental  and  demonstration  purposes.  On  the 
estate  is  a  mansion  house,  which  has  been  fitted  up  to  accommodate  ovar 
40  men. 

Practical  training  is  provided  In  poultry  management,  horticulture^  agricul- 
ture* beekeeping,  forestry,  and  various  handicrafts,  together  with  lectures  on 
soils,  crcq;)s,  live  stock,  seed  testing,  dairying,  land  surveying,  poultry  manage- 
ment, veterinary  hygiene,  horticulture,  and  forestry.  The  full  course  lasts  12 
months,  leading  to  a  certificate  on  completion.  Many  of  the  students  are  pros- 
pective small  holders,  and  others  are  seeking  training  along  special  liaes  suited 
to  their  disabilities. 

New  Journals. — Journal  of  Mammalogy  is  being  published  quarterly  by  the 
Am^can  Society  of  Manmialogists.  The  initial  number  contains,  in  additloo 
to  general  notes,  abstracts  of  recent  literature,  editorial  comments*  and  by-laws 
and  rules  of  the  society,  the  following  original  articles:  Bats  from  Mount 
Whitney,  CaL,  by  G.  M.  Allen;  Criteria  for  the  Recognition  of  Species  and 
Genera*  by  C.  H.  Merriam ;  The  Mammals  of  Southeastern  Washington,  by  L. 
R.  Dice;  Preliminary  Notes  on  African  Camivora,  by  J.  A.  Allen;  A  New 
Subspecies  of  Beaver  from  North  Dakota,  by  V.  Bail^ ;  Names  of  Some  South 
American  Mammals,  by  W.  H.  Osgood;  and  Notes  on  the  Fox  Squirrels  of 
Southeastern  United  States,  with  Description  of  a  New  Form  from  Florida, 
by  A.  H.  HowelL 

Joumai  of  Farm  Economics  Is  being  issued  by  the  American  Farm  Bcon<»nlc 
Association,  formerly  the  American  Farm  Management  Association,  with  L. 
A.  Moorhouse,  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  editor  in  chief.  The  initial  number  centalns  the  presld^it*s  address  and 
two  papers  presented  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  in  1919,  and  brief  notes. 

The  Bcientiflo  American  Supplement  has  been  converted  into  a  monthly 
known  as  the  Bcientiflo  American  Monthly,  One  section  of  the  new  joumai  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  National  Research  CoundL 

ZeUschrift  fur  OUrungsphysioloffie  has  been  rechristened  Zeitschrift  fur 
techni9che  Bidlogie. 
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AOBICTTLTinELAL  CHEHISTEY— AOBOTECHNT. 

A  chemical  study  of  the  ripening  and  picUing  of  California  oliTeSt  R.  W. 

Hilts  and  R.  S.  HoixmoBHEAD  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,  BuL  SOS  (1990),  pp.  24,  pis.  &, 
fgs.  10). — ^Following  a  general  description  from  the  literature  of  olive  culture 
and  varieties  in  California,  the  olive  picking  season,  changes  in  composition 
of  the  olive  during  ripening,  and  methods  of  pidding,  this  bulletin  reports 
the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation,  undertaken  in  1914  and  continued 
through  1916,  to  determine  whether  immature  olives  were  being  pickled  and 
Bold  as  ripe,  and  also  whether  inferiority  was  being  concealed  by  a  process  of 
coloring. 

The  plan  of  the  investigation  was  to  follow  during  successive  seasons  the 
development  of  the  fruit  on  marked  trees  of  different  varieties  and  in  different 
localities,  recording  changes  of  composition  and  physical  characteristics,  espe- 
dally  color,  to  determine  possible  differences  between  the  immature  and  ripe 
fruit,  and  the  relationship  between  color  and  maturity  of  the  fruit  The  labora- 
tory methods  of  examination  consisted  of  a  physical  examination  of  the  samples 
as  to  color,  flavor,  ease  of  cleavage  of  the  pulp  from  the  pit,  rtiort  diameter, 
number  of  olives  per  pound  and  percentage  by  weight  of  pits;  and  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  pita  Different  lots  of  oliv^  were  followed 
through  the  pickling  process  and  examined  in  a  like  manner. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  fresh  olives  showed  that  during  the 
ripening,  after  the  pit  is  formed,  the  pits  remain  practically  constant  while 
the  growth  in  the  flesh  continues.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
moisture  content  and  in  oil,  the  latter  increasing  at  first  rapidly  and  then  more 
filowly.  The  color  changes  noted  were  from  a  green  in  September  to  a  dark 
purple  in  December  or  January.  The  olives  with  the  deeper  colors  were  usually 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  others  from  the  same  tree  or  grove  and  had  the 
most  oil  and  solids  in  the  flesh.  This  was  not  always  true,  however,  in  com- 
paring olives  of  the  same  variety  from  different  groves  or  localities. 

Data  obtained  on  pickled  olives  showed  that  the  process  had  little  effect  on 
the  size  of  the  olives  or  on  the  percentage  of  pits.  The  solids-not-oll  showed 
a  notable  decrease  from  the  fresh  fruit,  and  the  oil  a  corresponding  increase, 
rising  from  about  60  per  cent  on  the  dry  basis  for  fjresh  ripe  fruit  to  70  or  72 
per  cent  for  the  same  after  pickling.  The  color  changes  during  processing  were 
very  marked,  green  or  yellow  olives  often  forming  a  blacker  final  product  than 
purple  olives.  The  best  color  was  developed  in  olives  showing  some  red  at 
first,  the  fully  ripe  purple  olives  tending  to  lose  their  color  and  become  brown 
or  tan. 
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The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  results  of  this  investigation  is  that  the  best 
Index  of  maturity  for  olives,  both  fresh  and  piclcled,  is  the  percentage  of  oil  hi 
the  fruit  flesh.  A  minimum  oil  content  of  17  per  cent  in  the  flesh  is  recom- 
mended as  a  tentative  standard  of  maturity  for  Biission  olives  and  other 
common  varieties  except  the  ManzanlUo,  for  which  a  standard  of  15  per  cent 
is  recommended,  and  the  Ascolano  and  Sevillano.  The  latter  have  to  be 
gathered  when  relatively  immature  and  should  not  be  sold  under  the  designa- 
tion ^ripe.*'  It  is  emphasized  that  the  proposed  standard  must  be  applied 
with  caution  because  of  the  great  variations  noted  in  the  composition  of  olives 
of  the  same  variety  grown  in  difforoit  localities.  It  is  thought,  however,  that 
the  data  presented  will  make  possible  the  detection  of  fraud  in  the  pidcUng  and 
coloring  of  immature  olives  to  simulate  pidded  ripe  olives. 

liipolytic  eniyms  in  olive  oil,  T.  M.  Rectob  {Jour,  IndU9.  and  Efngin.  Chem^ 
12  (1920)  t  No.  2,  pp.  156-158,  figt.  S). — ^Experiments  to  detormine  the  presenee 
of  a  lipolytic  enzym  in  olive  oil  and  the  effect  of  various  factors  upon  this 
enzym  are  reported*  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  fat-hydrolyslng  eniym  is 
contained  in  chomically  untreated,  filtered  <^ve  oil,  and  that  the  activity  of 
this  enzym  may  be  retained  for  a  number  of  years,  but  is  partially  destroyed 
by  heating  at  75*  O.  for  15  minutes  and  totally  destroyed  by  heating  to  150* 
tor  the  same  l^igth  of  time.  Olive  oil  "  foots  *'  was  found  to  contain  a  lipolytic 
antiferment,  which  was  also  destroyed  by  heat 

Studies  on  enaym  action. — AViiit  The  saccharogenic  actions  of  potato 
Jnioe,  Q.  McGxTiBB  and  K.  O.  Fai.e  (Jour.  Gen.  PhyHok,  2  (1920),  No.  S,  pp. 
215-^27). — ^In  continuation  of  the  studies  on  enzym  action  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  E.*  41,  p.  202),  the  saccharogenic  enz3rms  present  in  potato  Juice  were 
studied,  using  the  method  developed  by  Sherman,  Kendall,  and  Clark  (B.  S.  B., 
24,  p.  122)  of  precipitating  and  weighing  the  cuprous  oxid  from  an  excess  of 
Fehling's  solution  under  definite  conditions.  The  actions  were  followed  upon 
the  substances  present  in  the  juice  and  upon  added  sucrose,  maltose,  and 
soluble  starch. 

Sncrase  and  amylase  were  found  to  be  present  in  the  juice  but  no  indicatioD 
of  a  maltase  was  obtained.  The  optimum  H-ion  concentration  for  the  action 
jof  the  amylase  was  at  pH  6  to  7,  and  for  tlie  sucrase  at  pH  4  to  5.  The  action 
of  a  yeast  sucrase  preparation  upon  the  juice  showed  the  presence  of  about  1 
per  cent  of  either  sucrose  or  raffinose. 

The  i*6Ie  of  pentose-fermenting  bacteria  in  the  production  of  eon 
fltlage,  W.  H.  Petebson  and  E.  B.  Fbed  (Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  t, 
l»p.  181-186). — ^In  this  article  a  brief  report  is  given  of  a  study  of  the  relatioo* 
ship  to  silage  production  of  the  pentose-fermenting  bacteria  previously  noted 
as  being  present  in  large  amounts  in  silage  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  614). 

The  results  reported  indicate  that  "the  pentose-fermenting  bacteria  are 
capable  of  bringing  about  decided  changes  in  raw  or  in  sterilized  com  tissue. 
When  added  to  raw  com  fodder,  these  organisms  are  able  to  compete  with  the 
fermoitation  processes  which  normally  occur.  In  sterilized  silage  the  pentose 
fermenters  develop  rapidly  and  produce  the  substances  commonly  found  in  good 
silage;  viz,  acetic  add,  lactic  acid,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  carbon  dloxid.  From 
the  standpoint  of  temperature,  oxygen  supply,  and  fermentable  compounds, 
silage  offers  a  suitable  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  pentose  fermenters.  Tbe 
authors  feel  that  the  results  indicate  that  these  bacteria  play  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  com  silage.** 

The  influence  of  ester  transposition  in  the  determination  of  saponiflea- 
tion  numbers,  A.  M.  Pabdee  and  E.  E.  Rum  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Cken^ 
12  {19^),  No.  2,  pp.  129-lSS). —The  influence  of  alcoholysls  of  esters,  or  estw 
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transposition,  upon  saponiflcation  is  demonstrated  by  qnantitatlve  saponification 

expolments  in  which  different  alcohols  and  esters  were  used.    Normal  butyl 

alcobol  was  found  to  offer  many  advantages  over  ethyl  alcohol  as  the  medium 

in  which  to  carry  on  saponifications. 
The  heptoses  from  gnlose  aad  some  of  their  derlTatives,  F.  B.  La  Fobcbb 

{Jmr,  Biok  Chem.,  U  (1920),  No.  B,  pp.  lS5i-^5ff) .--This  contribution  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricnltare,  describes  the  prepera« 
tion  from  golose  of  two  new  heptoses,  a-d-galaheptose  and  /S-gnloheptose.  The 
fonner  is  sparing  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  f^m  whidi  it  crjrstaUises  in 
rosettes  of  long  needles.  The  latter  has  been  isolated  only  in  the  form  of  a 
airopi  Several  derivatives  of  these  heptoaes  are  also  described,  and  the 
identity  of  one  of  them  with  /9-d-galaheptitol  is  proved. 

Note  on  Ae  oxidfltioii  of  sugars  by  marcnric  acetate  in  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  T.  Ingvaldskn  and  L.  Battman  {Jour.  Biol.  Ohem.,  4I  {1920),  No,  2, 
pp,  H7, 148). — The  antliors  state  that  ammonium  gluconate  and  ammonium  galac- 
tonate  may  be  obtained  in  a  50  per  cent  yield  by  the  action  of  mercuric  acetate 
on  glucose  or  galactose  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  Mannose  and  lactose, 
wlilch  are  also  oxidircd  by  this  method,  do  not  interfere  with  the  reaction  as 
the  ammcmiam  salts  of  their  respective  adds  do  not  crystallize. 

In  the  preparation  of  anmumium  gluconate  10  gm.  of  glucose  dissolved  in 
100  cc  of  water  is  treated  with  25  gm.  of  mercuric  acetate  and  15  cc  of  con- 
catrated  ammonia.  The  solution  is  kept  at  room  temperature  over  night, 
aftar  wliidi  it  is  heated  on  the  water  bath  for  12  hours,  saturated  with  hydro- 
gen 8a4;»hid,  filtered,  purified  with  bone  black,  and  evaporated  in  a  partial 
TtcDom.  On  treating  the  remaining  sirup  with  alcohol,  ammonium  gluconate 
OTBtallizes  as  thin  hexagonal  plates  melting  at  155  to  157**  C.  (uncorrected). 
Ammonium  galactonate  when  prepared  by  the  same  method  crystallises  in 
small  needles  mating  at  156  to  157''. 

Alkali  fusions. — ^I,  The  fusion  of  sodium  p-cymene  snlphonate  wtth 
sodtmn  hydrozid  for  the  production  of  carvacrol,  H.  D.  Gibbs  and  M.  PHiir 
UPS  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  OJiem.,  12  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  145-14$,  figs.  5).— 
Tikis  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tore,  contains  a  description  with  diagram  of  an  apparatus  for  alkali  fusion  in 
wiilch  the  heating  is  conducted  in  an  autoclave  instead  of  a  fire-heated  open 
kettle^  and  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  reaction  between 
sodium  p-cymene  sulphonate  and  sodium  hydrozid  involved  in  the  production  of 
canracroL 

An  increase  of  about  28  per  cent  In  the  yield  of  carvacrol  over  the  best  yield 
leported  by  Hizson  and  McKee  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  110)  with  the  open-kettle 
method  was  obtained.  Several  advantages  in  the  use  of  an  autoclave  for  caustic 
fnslons  are  pointed  out 

Meittng  point  determination  with  electrical  heating*  S.  L.  Malowan 
{X^9Ckr.  Angew.  Chem.,  82  (1919),  No.  4f  Aufsatzt.,  p.  16,  fig.  i).— An  apparatus 
for  melting-point  determinations  is  described  in  which  an  electric  crucible 
fomace  is  used  as  the  source  of  heat,  thus  rendering  the  determinations  much 
more  rapid  and  less  liable  to  accident  than  when  a  sulphuric  acid  or  glycerin 
bath  heated  over  a  gas  fiame  is  used. 

The  mtiting-point  apparatus  consists  of  two  small  glass  test  tubes  placed 
one  within  the  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  inclose  an  air  space  around  and  below 
the  inner  tube.  The  inner  tube,  containing  the  sample,  is  closed  with  a  two-hole 
stopp^,  one  hole  containing  the  thermometer  and  the  other  a  small  bent  glass 
tube.    A  fine  wire  passing  around  the  rubber  stopper  and  thermometer  fastens 
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the  Inner  tube  to  the  outer,  which  is  attached  to  an  adjattahle  support  bj 
means  of  which  the  apparatus  may  be  lowered  into  the  furnace. 

The  effect  of  chlorlds  on  the  nitrometer  detemiiiatioii  of  nttratet,  Bf.  T. 
Sanders  {Jour.  Indvs.  and  Engin.  Ohem,,  It  (1920),  No.  B,  pp.  169, 170,  fig.  1).— 
It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  results  accurate  to  0.1  p^  cent  In  tbe 
nitrometer  determination  of  nitrates  if  the  sample  contained  more  than  frmn  16 
to  17  per  cent  of  sodium  chlorid  on  a  dry  basis. 

The  formaldehyde  metiiod  for  determlwtwg  anuBonlun  nitrate*  J.  'L 
Qbissoh  (Jow.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.^  It  ilBtO),  No.  f^  pp.  17t,  179).— An 
examination  of  yarlous  methods  of  determining  ammonium  nitrate  is  reported, 
the  results  of  which  indicate  that  the  rapid  formald^iyde  method  InrolTtig 
direct  titration  with  n/3  NaOH  gives  results  agreeing  most  dos^  with  the 
longer  Kjeldahl  method  but  which  are  consistently  about  0.25  per  cent  low.  It 
is  thought  that  this  method  may  be  used  for  accurate  work  if  a  suitable  cxaw^ 
tion  Is  made  by  adding  to  the  results  a  factor  obtained  by  running  a  KJddahl  co 
a  r^resentative  sample. 

<^  the  distillation  of  amnwHria,  B.  S.  Davisson  (Jour.  Indus,  and  BnffkL, 
Chem,,  IB  (1920),  No.  B,  pp.  176, 177).— It  is  recommended  that  the  distilling  ap- 
paratus previously  described  in  ccmtrlbutions  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion on  nitrog^i  methods,  L  e.,  the  all-^ass  apparatus  of  Allen  and  Daviseoo 
(B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  000),  or  blo^-tln  condensers  with  the  new  scrubber  and 
adapter  described  by  the  author  (B.  8.  R,  40,  p.  806),  be  used  In  the  procedure 
for  determining  nitric  nitrogen  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  711).  The  cooled  omdenstf  b 
used  for  the  first  20  minutes  of  moderate  boiling,  after  which  It  Is  drained  and 
the  boiling  continued  more  rapidly  for  20  minutes  loog«r,  when  the  receiver  is 
removed,  cooled,  and  titrated. 

By  this  method  of  distillation  the  volume  of  solution  in  the  receiving  flaft 
is  kept  small,  and  at  the  same  time  the  solution  In  the  distilling  flask  is  not 
greatly  reduced  in  volume. 

The  Yoliimetrie  phosphoric  add  determlnatloii  of  Plnciis  for  tiie  Indirect 
determlnatloB  of  magnesium,  J.  W.  Spbinoeb  {ZUchr.  Angew.  Chem,,  SB 
(1919),  No.  48,  AufstUsft.,  p.  192).— The  author  suggests  ttie  application  of  tbe 
method  of  Pincus  f6r  the  determination  of  phosphates  by  predpltation  wltb 
uranium  acetate  to  the  indirect  determination  of  magnesium.  The  magnesiian 
salt  is  prediHtated  as  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate,  and  the  predpitate  is 
heated  to  boiling  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  and  titrated, 
while  boiling,  with  uranium  acetate  solution  until  one  drop  reacts  with  pow- 
dered potassium  ferrocyanid. 

The  method  is  said  to  be  more  rapid  and  quite  as  accurate  as  the  graTf- 
metric  method. 

Substitutes  for  phenolphthalein  and  methyl  orange  In  the  titration  oi 
fixed  and  half -hound  OOi,  F.  M.  Scales  (Sdmce,  n.  ser.,  51  (19B0),  No.  ISIS, 
p.  B14)' — ^The  Indicator  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  phenolphthalein  in  tlie 
determination  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  presence  of  the  hydroxid  is  thymol 
blue  (thymol  sulphonphthalein),  which  Is  prepared  by  dissolving  0.01  gm.  of 
the  reagent  in  4.3  cc.  of  n/20  NaOH  and  making  the  volume  up  to  260  cc.  with 
distilled  water.  The  substitute  for  methyl  orange  Is  bromph^c^  blue  (tetra- 
bromphenol  sulphonphthalein),  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  exc^  that 
8  cc  of  NaOH  is  required. 

The  two  indicators  have  the  same  color  changea  Six  drops  of  the  tiiymol 
blue  in  75  cc.  of  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color  in  the  presence  of  both  tiie 
hydroxid  and  carbonate,  changing  to  a  muddy  green  when  sufficient  acid  has 
been  added  to  neutralize  the  hydroxid  and  convert  the  carbonate  Into  bicarboo- 
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ato^  and  to  a  dear  lemon-y^ow  color  with  a  sli^t  excess  of  acid.  Tbe  addi- 
tion of  8  drops  of  bromphenol  bine  changes  the  color  of  the  solution  again  to 
a  deep  blue  which  remains  until  the  bicarbonate  has  been  comi^tely  neutral- 
ized, the  color  then  changing  as  before  through  a  muddy  green  to  a  clear  yellow. 
A  Btady  of  the  nephelometric  Talnes  of  cholesterol  and  the  higher  fatty 
adds,  n,  F.  A-  Gsonka  {Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  249-249,  fig. 
i).— -In  this  paper,  which  is  in  continuation  of  the  study  of  factors  governing 
tbe  nei^elometric  value  of  fatty  acids  and  cholesterol  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B., 
89;  p.  811),  a  study  is  reported  of  the  influence  upon  this  determinatioii  of 
certain  factors  in  their  relation  to  sap<mification.  Oleic  acid,  cholesterol,  and 
olire  oil  were  used  both  unmodified  and  saponified.  The  technique  was  varied 
slightly  in  diffierent  tests,  and  in  some  gelatin  was  added  to  observe  the  efBect 
of  a  protective  colloid* 

The  nephelometric  value  was  found  to  vary  with!  the  conditions  under  which 
toibi^ty  was  produced,  and  to  be  altered  by  the  saponification  process.  This  is 
thooglit  to  be  a  further  proof  of  the  necessity  In  obtaining  nephelometric  values 
(tf  treating  the  standard  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unknown. 

Method  of  preparing  phloroglQcinol  reagent  for  the  Kreis  test*  H.  W. 
DaoN  (Jour.  InduM.  and  Enffin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  2,  p.  174). ^A  method  of 
preparing  the  Kreis  reagent  for  use  in  detecting  rancidity  in  fats  as  recom- 
mended by  Kerr  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  813)  is  described,  which  depends  upon  the 
qmthesis  of  phlorogludnol  from  resordnoL 

Tbe  method  consists  bri^y  in  dissolving  100  gm.  of  sodium  hydrozid  In  40 
c&  of  water  by  heating  slowly  in  an  iron  or  niclcel  container,  stirring  in  aft^ 
Rtflldent  cooling  15  gm.  of  resordnol,  and  heating  with  exclusion  of  air  for  2 
or  3  hours  on  a  sand  bath.  The  melt  is  then  cooled,  dissolved  in  500  cc.  of 
water,  transferred  to  a  beaker,  cooled  in  ice,  and  acidified  by  cautiously  adding 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The  phlorc^lucinol  is  extracted  from  the  solu« 
tion  by  shaking  with  100  cc  portions  of  ether  in  a  s^arating  funnel.  The 
ether  extract,  filtered  through  charcoal,  serves  as  the  stock  solution  from  which 
tbe  Kreis  reagent  can  be  prepared,  when  desired,  by  dilutimi  with  ether  until 
it  gives  a  good  reaction  with  a  strongly  rancid  fat. 

The  electrometric  titration  of  plant  Jnices^  A.  R.  0.  Haas  {80U  ScL,  7 
(1919),  No.  6,  pp.  467-4019  fiff-  i).— Tlje  author  suggests  the  use  of  electrometric 
mediods  for  determining  the  acidity  of  plant  juices,  and  describes  the  construc- 
tion and  <^>eration  of  a  gas-chain  apparatus  for  such  determinations,  which 
is  essentially  of  the  form  described  by  Hildebrand/  Data  obtained  with  the 
Qse  of  this  apparatus  on  the  Juice  of  soy  bean  tops  and  rhubarb  plants  are 
givHi,  including  actual  acidity  in  terms  of  pH  of  the  extracted  Juice  and  of 
tbe  same  Juice  after  the  addition  of  varying  amounts  of  alkali.  The  data  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  greater  quantities  of  buffer  substances  in  the  Juloe  of 
tbe  rhubarb  than  of  the  soy  bean  tops,  and  a  higher  actual  acidity  of  the 
ilrabarb  Juice. 

Suggested  applications  of  the  method  include  the  determination  of  the  buffer 
Iffoccoaoe,  the  add  and  alkali  reserve,  and  the  actual  and  total  acidities  of 
Itent  juioes,  and  studies  of  the  relati^ms  of  the  nutrients  in  the  soil  and  of 
the  «ynil»k>tic  bacteria  to  the  actual  and  total  acidities  of  plant  Juices. 

Detection  of  hydrogen  perozid  in  pasteurized  milk  by  means  of  tincture 
of  gnaiacam«  M.  Fouassieb  {Ann.  CMm.  Anaiyt.,  2.  ter.,  2  {1920),  No.  1,  pp. 
9^11). — ^The  author  recommends  the  use  of  freshly  nuicerated  potato  as  a  source 
of  peroxidase  in  the  guaiaclc  reaction  as  applied  to  pasteurized  milk. 

1  Joor.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  85  (1913),  No.  7,  pp.  847-871,  flg«.  16. 
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Direct  qiUMitttatlTe  determiiuitloii  of  potiu»t«m  and  Bodimm  in  onaD 
q«Aiitities  of  Mood,  B.  Kbameb  (Jour.  BioU  Ohem^  41  (1920),  Ne.  2,  pp,  teS- 
^^).— The  method  of  determinlni;  potMsioin  is  similar  to  that  of  Droahel 
(EL  S.  R^  19»  p.  80S)  with  the  exception  that,  instead  of  concentratlDg  tiie 
material  after  the  addition  of  the  sodlnm  cohaltiHuitrite  reagent,  tlie  blood  (1 
cc),  plasma  (8  to  5  cc),  or  sertun  (8  to  6  cc.)  is  first  dried  completely  and 
ashed.  The  ash  is  then  dissolved  in  0^  oc  of  water  with  the  aid  of  1  or  2 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  fnmi  0^  to  1  cc  of  the  sodinm  cobalti-nitrite 
reagent  is  added  drop  by  drop  with  stirring.  After  filtering  through  a  Ooocb 
crndble  and  washing  with  a  small  amoont  of  water,  the  preci{4tate  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker,  heated  on  a  steam  hath  with  an  excess  (25  cc)  of  n/1€0 
potassium  permanganate  and  5  cc  of  25  per  omt  sn^nric  add,  decolorised 
with  n/100  oxalic  add,  and  finally  titrated  back  to  a  pomanent  pink  witb 
the  permanganate  solntioo. 

The  sodium  determination  depends  upon  its  precipitati<m  fnmi  a  solatkm  of 
the  ashed  blood  by  potassium  pyroantimonate  in  the  presence  of  aUx^ioL 

The  technique  iUTolyed  in  both  methods  is  described  in  detalL  One  im- 
portant feature  is  the  method  of  acdiing.  By  placing  the  blood  in  a  platimim 
crudble  whidi  rests  on  several  pieces  of  porcelain  in  a  fiat4x>ttomed  quarts 
dish,  the  heating  may  be  so  controlled  that  there  is  no  loss  of  salts  throu^ 
volatilization.  The  methods  are  said  to  be  accurate  usually  to  within  8  per 
cent  of  the  theory. 

Note  on  a  short  modification  of  the  official  ehlorin  method  for  feeds, 
feces,  and  urine,  J.  O.  BLalvebson  and  E.  B.  Wells  (Jour.  BioU  Chenk,  41 
(1920),  No.  2,  pp.  205-208).— The  authors,  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Statlim,  have 
devised  a  naodification  of  the  <^Bdal  Yolhard  ehlorin  method  as  re&ied  by 
Rappleye  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  807).  This  is  said  to  be  much  more  accurate  for 
the  estimation  of  such  small  quantities  of  dilorin  as  are  likely  to  be  present  in 
feeds,  feces,  and  swine  urine. 

The  modification  consists  in  eliminating  the  step  of  waidiing  excess  silver 
nitrate  from  the  silver  chlorid  predpitate,  and  substituting  titration  of  an 
aliquot  of  the  clear  filtrate  directly  after  filtering  off  the  silver  chlcnrid  precipi- 
tate. It  is  stated  that  "*  l>y  tliis  method  dear  solutions  of  small  definite  volumes 
for  titration  are  obtained,  thus  avoiding  the  frequent  turbidity  encount^^  and 
the  tedious  washing  of  the  silver  chlorid  predpitate  free  from  the  excess  silver 
nitrate." 

(Comparative  results  are  given  of  chl<nrin  determinations  in  com,  linseed  eU 
meal,  wheat  middlings,  swine  feces,  and  swine  urine  by  the  Oflldal  Method  and 
the  proposed  modification. 

A  new  shaUng-oat  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  feces,  G. 
SoNirrAo  (Arb.  K.  GsndhtsanU.,  61  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  2S-4if  Af-  i).--The  details 
of  the  method  are  as  follows : 

From  2  to  3  gm.  of  air-dried,  powdered  feces  in  a  150  cc  Brlenmeyer  flask  Is 
moistened  with  from  2  to  8  cc  of  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  petroleum  ether  and 
1  part  acetic  add  and  allowed  to  stand  for  5  minutes,  after  which  about  50  cc 
of  a  cooled  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  add  and  wat^  is  added.  After 
another  5  minutes  the  fiask  is  covered  with  a  watch  crystal  and  heated  on  a 
water  bath  for  8  minutes  with  frequent  shaking.  The  dige^on  on  the  water 
bath  is  continued  with  8  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxid,  10  cc  being  first  added, 
fallowed  at  10-minute  intervals  by  successive  5  cc.  portions  until  the  mixture 
clears.  This  requires  g^erally  from  15  to  25  cc  of  hydrc^^en  peroxid.  The 
mixture  is  diluted  to  80  cc.  with  water,  cooled,  and,  after  the  addition  of  20  cc 
of  96  per  cent  alcohol,  is  shaken  for  a  few  minutes  with  100  cc.  of  petrolewn 
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ether  (boiling  point  SO  to  60"*  G.)  in  a  shaking  machine.  After  the  eth^  layer 
has  been  transferred  to  a  weighed  flask,  the  shaking-ont  process  Is  continiied 
with  successive  portions  of  petroleum  ether,  after  which  the  solvent  Is  distilled 
off  from  the  combined  extracts  and  the  fat  dried  and  weighed. 

The  method  is  recommended  as  extracting  the  ftit  more  completely  and 
quickly  than  the  Soxhlet  method,  although  having  the  disadvantage  of  requir- 
ing more  manipulation. 

Sugar  sirap  from  home-grown  sugar  beets*  J*  M.  Obt  and  J.  R.  Wtthbow 
(Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,^  12  (IBtO),  No,  i,  pp.  iJ4-^55).— The  results  are 
reported  of  attempted  modifications  of  various  published  methods,  particu- 
larly the  process  described  by  Townsend  and  Gore  (E7.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  611),  for 
making  a  sirup  from  home-grown  sugar  beets,  the  object  being  to  render  the 
product  more  palatable  and  free  from  beet  flavor. 

It  was  found  that  the  peculiar  beet  flavor  can  be  practically  eliminated  from 
the  sirup  by  prbper  attention  to  topping  the  beets,  excluding  all  green  portions, 
and  by  a  brief  preliminary  extraction.  It  is  thought  that  the  flavor  may  be 
doe  partly  to  immaturity,  in  which  case  preliminary  storage  of  the  beets  will 
hnprove  it  Enamel  and  aluminum  utensihs  were  found  to  be  more  satlsfaetory 
than  copper  for  boiling  the  sirup. 

Home  curing  of  meats:  Pork  (Purdue  Agr.,  H  {19t0),  No.  5,  pp.  256,  258, 
Z60,  280,  282).— This  article  gives  general  directions  for  preserving  pork,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  plain  salt  pork,  pickled  hams  and  bacon  in  Mne, 
head  cheese^  pickled  pigs*  feet,  lard,  and  sausage. 

New  methods  of  food  dehydrationt  K.  G.  Falk.  {Amer.  Pood  Jour.,  IS 
{1920),  No.  2,  pp.  15-17). — ^This  paper  consists  chiefly  of  a  comparison  of  the 
Talue  of  different  methods  of  preserving  food  materials,  with  particular  ref* 
erence  to  the  factors  safety  of  product,  food  hormones,  transportation  facili- 
ties, palatability,  and  economic  considerations.  The  methods  of  preservation 
considered  are  refrigeration,  canning,  sun  drying,  air-process  drying,  and  the 
vacuum  drying  process  developed  by  the  author  and*  collaborators  (B.  8.  R., 
41,  p.  807). 

While  the  other  processes  are  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory  vrith  respect  to 
certain  of  the  factors  mentioned,  the  vacuum  process  is  considered  by  the 
author  to  give  satisfactory  results  throu^out,  and  to  offer  entirely  new  pos- 
sibilities, especially  with  meat  and  fish. 

The  influence  of  the  method  of  manufacture  on  the  use  of  casein  in  ghie 
maUng,  S.  Buttebhan  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Ohefn.,  12  (1920),  No.  2,  pp. 
Hl-m,  figs,  f ).— This  contribution  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Hadlson,  Wis.,  continues  the  investigation  of  commercial  caseins,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  reported  by  Browne  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  Ill),  by  a  study  of  the  ash 
content  of  commercial  caseins  in  its  relation  to  the  water  requirement  for  the 
manufacture  of  water-resistant  ^ue. 

The  amount  of  water  required  to  give  a  glue  of  medium  viscosity  was  found 
to  be  a  linear  function  of  the  ash  content  of  the  casein.  "  By  making  a  de- 
termhiation  of  the  ash  content  of  a  given  sample  of  casein,  it  is  therefore 
posrible  to  tell  at  once  the  proper  proportion  of  the  ingredients  required  to  mix 
it  into  a  satisfactory  glue,  regardless  of  the  method  by  which  the  casein  has 
been  prq^mred*  It  is  therefore  possible  to  use  casein  made  by  any  of  the  com- 
mecdal  methods  for  making  casein  water-resistant  glue  and  still  obtain  uniform 
lesQlta" 

A  colloidal  metiiod  for  Increasing  the  volume  of  adhesive  water*i^aBs« 
J.  D.  IfAuxKUiSQN  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Bngin.  Chem.,  12  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  11^-116, 
Us.  «).— In  connection  with  a  threatened  shortage  of  commercial  water-glass 
170e78'— 20 2 
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in  the  box-board  iDdnstry,  an  investigatlOQ  of  the  iiroblem  of  increubig  tiie 
Tolvme  of  the  water-glass  without  injuring  its  essential  properties  led  to  tbe 
dlscoyery  that  by  dilating  the  water-glaso  with  brine  about  two-thirds  satu- 
rated it  was  possible  to  increase  the  volome  of  the  solutimi  by  25  per  cent  with- 
out lowering  the  original  viscosity  or  detracting  from  any  of  the  desirable 
properties  of  the  water-glass.  Small  increases  in  the  conc^itration  of  the  brine 
beyond  this  point  were  found  to  cause  propcHrtionatdy  greater  increases  in 
the  Tiscoeity  with  final  loss  of  all  fluidity. 

TestlBg  the  mildew  resistance  of  teztUes,  B.  S.  Lbviks  and  F.  P.  Veitcb 
(Jwar.  Indui.  afkf  Bngi$i.  Chem^  12  (ISiOf  Ifo.  Z,  pp.  i^^iir).— Existing  meth- 
ods for  testing  the  mildew  resistance  of  faibrics  are  outlined  and  discussed,  and 
a  laboratory  method  devised  and  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  described. 

The  method  consists  briefly  in  exposing  SJS-in.  8anq;ile8  of  the  material  to 
running  water  for  2  days  to  remove  from  the  fabric  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
water-soluble,  germicidal,  fungicidal,  and  fermentable  material,  and  then  Incn- 
bating  the  samples,  from  which  excess  water  has  been  removed,  at  a  t^npera- 
ture  of  from  20  to  25''  C.  for  from  7  to  10  days  in  Petri  dishes  containing  plain 
agar  Jelly.  If  the  plates  show  a  well  developed  growth  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  test  is  discontinued,  otherwise  the  discs  are  inoculated  with  stock  cultures 
of  Altemaria,  CladoiQ)orium,  and  a  pink  Mucor,  and  further  incubated  for  3  or 
4  wedDS.  During  this  period  weekly  examinations  of  the  plates  are  made  macro- 
scoplcally  and  with  the  aid  of  the  binocular  microscope. 

A  rating  on  a  scale  of  ten  and  a  systan  of  nomenclature  have  beoi  devd- 
oped  to  standardize  the  test  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  laboratory 
tests  on  pieces  of  untreated  and  treated  cloth  with  results  of  exposure  tests 
for  a  period  of  nearly  a  year  is  reported  which  indicates  that  the  method  can 
apparently  be  relied  upon,  especially  in  distinguishing  between  resistant  and 
nooresistant  treatments. 

The  use  of  hydrogenated  oils  in  the  manufacture  of  tte  j^ate,  W.  D. 
CoLLms  and  W.  F.  Clabkb  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Enffin.  CKem.,  IB  (i920).  No.  2, 
pp.  J49-152).—An  investigation  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  possible  substitutes  for  palm  oil  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  plate  is  reported,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  palm  oil 
could  be  r^laced  by  hydrogenated  cottonseed  oil  with  no  loss  in  operathig 
efficiency* 

In  a  conmiercial  test  ccmtlnued  for  12  weeks  a  tin  pot  using  hydrogenated 
cottonseed  oil  operated  somewhat  better  than  with  palm  oil  and  with  a  dis- 
tinctly lower  ccmsumption  of  oiL  There  was  no  appreciable  saving  of  tin. 
Heating  experiments  also  showed  that  a  hydrogenated  fish  oil  might  be  ob- 
tained which  would  be  satisfactory  for  use  in  tin  pots,  though  hard^ed  to  a 
less  degree  than  was  found  necessary  with  cottonseed  <^  At  {Mresent  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  latter  would  probably  balance  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained in  its  use. 

KETEOROLOOT. 

The  climate  of  Kansas,  S.  D.  Floba  (Bien.  Rpt.  Kana.  8tate  Bd.  Apr.,  tl 
{1917^18),  pp.  S95^48,  flg9. 5).— The  climate  of  Kansas  Is  deecribed  as  tyi^caBy 
contin^tal,  "characterized  by  extrenaes  of  t^nperatures,  great  variations  In 
the  seasonal  rainfall,  much  sunshine,  and  dry,  bracing  air,  with  good  wind 
movement.'* 

The  average  annual  temperature  ranges  from  58*"  F.  in  the  southeastern 
counties  to  51"*  in  the  northwestern,  with  a  mean  of  54^  fbr  the  State  as  a 
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whole.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded  in  the  State  Is  40*  b^ow  zero,  the 
highest  116**.  A  mean  maximum  temperature  of  107*  was  recorded  at  Clay 
Center  during  August,  1913. 

Precipitation  decreases  with  remarkable  regularity  from  42  in.  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  to  a  little  more  than  15  in.  at  the  CJolorado  line.  "  The  northern 
half  of  the  State  receives  practically  the  same  amount  as  the  southern,  except 
that  the  northeast  quarter  receives  slightly  less  than  the  southeast"  The 
ayerage  annual  snowfall  ranges  from  11  in.  in  the  extreme  south-central 
coimties  to  2  ft  in  scattered  localities  farther  north. 

**  Damage  by  drought  in  Kansas  usually  occurs  during  July  and  August,  and 
is  due  largely  to  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  caused  by  an  excessive  amount  of 
sunshine  and  hot  drying  winds.  Records  compiled  for  the  20-year  period  ending 
with  1914  show  that  in  the  eastern  part  periods  of  80  days  without  more  than 
0^  in.  of  rain  within  24  hours  have  occurred  during  the  growing  season- 
April  to  September,  inclusive — on  an  average  of  about  one  year  in  two,  which 
is  the  average  for  other  important  corn-growing  States,  but  in  the  western  part 
rainfall  is  inclined  to  be  irregular,  as  to  both  time  and  place  of  occurrenoe^ 
and  83  such  ];>eriods  have  occurred  in  the  20-year  period.  .  •  . 

"The  rainfall  of  eastern  Kansas  during  the  warm  season  is  normally  heavier 
than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  exceptionally  heavy  rains 
falling  at  this  time  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the  serious  floods  Kansas  has 
experienced.  .  .  .  The  drainage  areas  of  the  principal  streams  are  immense  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  the  river  channels,  and  continued  heavy  rains  over 
large  areas,  which  are  most  liable  to  occur  in  May  and  June,  often  start  disas- 
trous overflows,  as  the  banks  are  generally  low  and  the  courses  of  the  streams 
tortuous.  As  a  rule  these  floods  are  caused  by  rains  east  of  the  center  of  the 
State.  .  .  . 

**The  winds  over  the  eastern  third  [of  the  State]  are  not  noticeably  higher 
than  those  that  blow  over  other  States  between  Kansas  and  the  Atlantic,  while 
the  western  third  is  one  of  the  windiest  inland  localities  in  the  country." 
BlizEards  are  exceedingly  rare.  "The  most  damaging  winds  are  the  'hot 
winds.'  These  usually  occur  during  a  prolonged  heated  period  and  are  com- 
monly described  as  being  'like  the  wind  from  a  furnace.'  They  occur  with 
shade  temperatures  of  from  100  to  116,  often  have  a  high  velocity,  and  cause 
great  Injury  to  growing  crops,  in  extreme  cases  having  been  known  to  kill  the 
bark  and  foliage  on  the  south  side  of  trees.  They  are  of  very  Irregular  occur- 
rence." Tornadoes  occur  practically  every  year  and  often  several  times  during 
the  year,  but  the  territory  devastated  is  comparatively  smalL  The  months  of 
greatest  frequency  are  April,  May,  and  June. 

"The  growing  season  is  sufficiently  long  to  give  ample  time  for  the  develop- 
ment  and  maturing  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  State,  but  sometimes  an  ex- 
tended period  of  warm  weather  in  March  and  April,  especially  March,  wlE 
fbrce  vegetation  so  far  ahead  of  the  season  that  great  damage  results  from  a 
late  frost  in  May.  This  applies  especially  to  fruit  and  early  vegetables^  Only 
in  rare  instances  do  the  first  killing  frosts  of  autumn  occur  early  enough  to 
canse  serious  damage.  The  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  spring 
ranges  from  April  7  in  the  extreme  southeast  to  the  first  week  in  May  in  the 
northwest  and  killing  frosts  have  been  known  to  occur  over  nearly  all  the 
western  and  north-central  counties  as  late  as  May  27.  The  average  date  of 
the  first  killing  frost  in  autumn  ranges  from  the  first  week  in  October  in  the 
norUiwestem  counties  to  October  22  in  the  southeastern  counties,  and  killing 
frosts  have  occurred  in  September  In  practically  all  parts.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air  in  the  western  section  instances  often  occur  where 
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the  temperature  falls  to  freeztn^  or  even  a  few  degrees  lower,  without  the 
deposit  of  troet  or  any  damage  to  the  most  tender  vegetation." 

The  pero^tage  of  sunshine  is  hi^  This  **  makes  for  the  n^^id  growth  of 
crops,"  hut  is  also  *'one  of  the  reasons  why  droughts  are  so  severely  felt** 

Discussing  some  popular  fallacies  regarding  Kansas  weather,  it  is  sbowo 
that  the  recorded  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  the  climate  is  changing. 

Ohio  weather  for  1918,  W.  H,  Alexandeb  and  G.  A.  Patton  (OMo  SUl 
Bui.  SS7  (1918),  pp.  649-7S7,  figs.  6^).— Tables  showing  temperature  and  rain- 
fall for  the  entire  State  in  comparison  with  similar  data  recorded  at  tbe 
experiment  station  at  Wooster  are  supplemented  by  a  series  of  diagrammade 
maps  showing  the  comparative  weather  conditions  for  the  various  sections  of 
the  State. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  at  the  station  was  50^^  F.;  for  tbe 
State,  61.5^.  The  highest  temperature  at  the  station  was  105^,  August  6;  for 
the  State,  110*,  August  6.  The  lowest  temperature  at  the  station  was  "19*, 
January  20;  for  the  State,  —28*,  January  20.  The  annual  rainfall  at  tilie 
station  was  83.75  in. ;  for  the  State,  36.54.  The  number  of  rainy  days  at  the 
station  was  180;  for  the  State,  117.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was 
southwest  at  the  station  and  in  the  State  at  large. 

The  year  was  distinguished  by  both  the  coldest  and  hottest  weather  on  reoocd 
at  many  stations  In  Ohio.  ^The  cold  wave  that  overspread  the  State  oo 
January  11-12  and  the  hot  wave  on  August  5-6  were  unprecedoited  in  sev^fty. 
The  former  was  but  an  Incident  in  connection  with  the  cold  weather  tliat  set 
in  on  December  8,  1917,  and  continued  with  remarkable  persistence  up  to  and 
Including  February  5, 1918,  while  the  latter  came  on  with  unusual  suddennesB 
and  lasted  for  about  11  day&" 

The  period  free  from  killing  frosts  in  1918  extended  from  May  2  to  October 
1  at  the  station ;  the  temperature  fell  below  zero  12  times  during  the  year. 

The  weather  of  Scotland  in  1918,  A.  Wait  (Tran$,  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc 
Soot.,  5.  9er.,  SI  (1919),  pp.  S10S21)  .'—**  This  report  consists  of  (1)  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  weather  over  the  Scottish  area  from  month  to  nxmth; 
(2)  a  selecticm  of  rainftdl  returns.  In  which  each  county  in  Scotland  is  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  stations.** 

[Rainfall  of  Dominica,  1898-1918],  F.  Watts  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West 
Indies,  Rpt  Agr.  Dept.  DanUnica,  1918-19,  pp.  SOSS,  figs.  £).— The  monthly 
and  annual  rainfall  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Dominicat  from  1893  to  1918,  in* 
elusive,  is  shown  In  tables  and  diagrams.  The  monthly  and  annual  rainfall  at 
a  number  of  other  places  in  Dominica  during  1918  is  also  tabulated. 

Rainfall,  sugar  production,  and  froghopper  blight  in  Trinidad,  C  B. 
WnxjAifs  (Bvl.  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  18  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  ISS-in 
figs.  11), — ^A  number  of  diagrams  showing  the  relation  between  rainfall,  bligtt 
due  to  the  froghopper  (Tomaspis  saccharina),  and  sugar  productiOQ  are  gim 
and  discussed. 

^Alternation  of  wet  and  dry  periods  during  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane  is 
iihown  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  prevalence  of  '  bli£^t'  A 
long  dry  season,  followed  by  unusually  heavy  rains  in  June  or  July,  is  fte* 
quently  connected  with  widespread  blight.  The  most  important  climatic  condi- 
tion, however,  appears  to  be  the  severity  of  the  *  Indian  Summer,'  a  dry  pesM 
in  September  or  October.  A  severe  Indian  Summer  is  a  general  condition  botii 
of  localities  damaged  by  blight  in  one  year  and  of  years  of  wide^read  bli^ 
in  one  locaUty.  Blight  could  be  reduced,  irrespective  of  its  first  cause,  by  get- 
ting the  field  in  a  condition  to  lessen  the  effects  of  excessive  moisture  and 
drought  Better  drainage  is  the  obvious  agricultural  m^hod  that  will  help  to 
bring  about  these  condltiiMis,'' 
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PheBological  oh&erwaUomB^  1918  (Ar5.  Landtc.  K4immer  Seaser  No.  34 
(1919),  pp.  S-i6). — Obeervations  by  uniform  methods,  which  are  described,  on 
yarioos  native  trees  and  other  plants,  fruits,  and  field  crops,  the  latter  includ- 
ing lye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  at  88  stations,  79  in  Germany,  6  in  Austria,  1 
in  Hungary,  2  in  Belgium,  and  1  in  Holland,  are  sunmiarlsed. 

Recent  ^leiudoglcal  Uteratmre  (Arb.  Landw.  Kammer  Hesse,  No.  24  {1919), 
pp.  97,  iS8).— An  annotated  list  of  14  recent  contributions  to  phenological  lit^a-^ 
tnrels  gtren. 

SelecttoB  of  plants  with  reference  to  meteorologieal  cosditlOAS^  G.  Axaa 
(CiMvatore,  es  (19t0),  Nos.  1,  pp.  7-^;  2,  pp.  ir-nf5).— This  is  an  exposition  of 
m^bods  of  investigation  followed  in  the  stations  of  agricultural  geography  and 
meteorology  organized  in  Italy  by  the  author  and  others.  The  article  deals 
with  the  critical  period  of  plants,  phenological  enivronment,  and  cOTrelation  of 
meteorological  elements  with  plant  growth,  with  special  reference  to  the  deter» 
miaation  of  the  reduction  of  yield  of  wheat  caused  by  unfavorable  meteorologi- 
cal conditions,  and  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  this  crop  to  the  meteorologi- 
cal environment. 

Do  pbemc^ogieal  coiiditloiis  furnish  a  basis  for  determining  the  amout 
oi  seed  of  cereals  to  use?  L.  Hiltnbb  (PraJct.  Bl  Pflamenbau  u.  Schutz, 
n.  ser.,  16  {1918),  No.  11-^12;  17  (1919),  No.  1-2,  pp.  5-15;  abs.  in  Arb.  Landw. 
KMimmer  Hesse,  No.  24  (1919),  pp.  SS,  S6). — It  was  found  in  experiments  In 
neding  varying  amounts  of  rye  that  regions  having  the  earlier  biooadng  dates, 
and  h^ice  the  better  phenological  conditions,  uniformly  required  much  less 
seed  Uian  those  having  later  bkKMning  dates  and  less  favorable  conditions. 

The  inflnence  of  meteorological  phenomena  on  the  cnltnre  of  wlieat, 
F.  B.  DB  A.  FiouKiBKDO  (Bok  Assoo.  Cent  Agr.  PortugUesa,  21  (1919),  No.  8,  pp. 
tSl-t&^f  fiff^,  9). — Hils  article  attanpts  to  correlate  temperature  and  precipita- 
tion with  production  and  quaUty  of  wheat  grown  on  the  experimental  field  of 
agricoltural  meteorology  at  the  Superior  Institute  of  Agronomy  of  Portugal 
during  1014  to  1917.  Similar  correlations  are  also  attempted  for  other  parts 
of  Portugal  and  different  wheat  growing  regions  of  Europe 

Gorrebition  of  wind  flow  and  temperatore  with  evaporation,  O.  A.  Shytiz. 
{Plant  Wofid,  22  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  210-215,  fig,  i).— This  article  presets  a  cor- 
ration  of  observations  on  wind  movement,  temperatune,  and  evaporation  on 
Mount  Oread,  near  Lawrence,  Eans.  This  indicates  that  t«nperature  is  the 
predominant  influence  in  the  control  of  evaporation,  and  that  wind  movanent 
is  a  secondary  influence. 

Optics  of  the  air,  W.  J.  Htthphbets  (Jour.  FrankMn  Inst.,  188  (1919),  Nos. 
if  pp.  4SS-488;  5,  pp.  Wt-fff4,  figs.  5^).— Continuing  a  previous  series  of  articles 
OB  the  physics  of  the  air  (E.  S.  R.,  S9,  p.  616),  the  author  deals  in  detail  with 
▼arlotis  optical  phenomena  of  the  air  such  as  mirages,  rainbows,  halos,  coronas, 
tcnred  sky,  twilight  glow,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  physical  causes. 
The  work  of  Pemter  and  Bxner  is  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusiv^y, 
town  upon  in  the  discussion. 

sons— 7ESTILIZBB8.' 

Soils  and  manures  in  New  Zealand,  L.  J.  Wild  (Auohtand,  New  Zeal.,  and 
Unden:  Whiteombe  d  Tombs,  Ltd.,  [1919],  pp.  184,  figs,  ii).— This  is  a  popular 
treatise  dealing  with  tfle  general  principles  regarding  tiie  management  of  soils 
and  the  use  of  manures,  with  particular  refer^ice  to  New  Zealand  conditions. 
The  fi^lowlng  clmpters  are  induded :  The  abode  of  the  plant,  idant  nutrients 
In  the  soil,  soil  fertility  and  the  principles  of  manuring,  the  improvement  cC 
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fertility,  the  soils  of  New  Zealand,  how  tx>  find  the  maiivirial  requirements  of  a 
Krfl,  maniires,  misceUaneous  fa*tillzers,  the  valuation  of  manures,  and  manurial 
requirements  of  various  crops.  A  chapter  is  included  giving  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  soils  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand.  These  include  alluvial, 
swamp,  volcanic,  limestone,  blue  calcareous  day,  uncultivated,  and  abnonnal 
8oU&  The  abnormal  types  include  add,  arid,  and  stony  heavy  soIUl  The  cul- 
tivated soils  of  New  Zeahuid  Tary  from  medium  lif^t  to  medium  heavy  in 
texture. 

FanaiBf  ■lanh  8<rils«  A.  R.  Whttson  and  H.  W.  UuMPOUJtOL  (Wiio&Min 
8$a.  Bui  S&9  {1919),  pp.  St,  flg%,  7).— This  is  a  popular  discussion  based  on 
tfifllerent  experiments  in  Wisconirin,  giving  g^ieral  information  on  the  faradng 
and  proper  management  of  marsh  soils  in  the  State. 

The  steps  necessary  to  reclaim  marsh  soils  are  drainage,  breaking  and 
preparing  the  seed  bed,  proper  fertilization,  and  crop  selection.  The  marsh 
soils  of  the  State  are  of  three  types^-peat,  muck,  and  so-called  marsh-border 
soils,  which  vary  in  organic-matter  content  from  5  to  15  per  cent  It  is  noted 
that  the  nitrogen  content  of  all  marsh  soils  Is  very  hlg^  as  compared  with  tint 
of  upland  soils,  peat  being  exceptionally  rich  in  nitrogen.  l%e  peat  soils  are, 
as  a  rule,  deficient  in  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Muoks  are  better  supplied 
with  these  two  elements,  although  the  potassium  content  is  low  in  comparison 
with  upland  clay  or  silt  loam.  The  marsh-border  soils  have  been  found  to  ^ 
well  supplied  with  both  potassium  and  phosphorus,  as  wdl  as  with  nitrogen,  and 
are  considered  to  have  high  cropping  possibilities.  In  tiie  peat  and  muck  soilf 
potassium  is  a  common  factor  limiting  crop  yields. 

Experiments  also  indicate  that  not  only  is  there  a  great  variation  in  the 
total  amount  of  phosphorus  present  in  the  marsh  soils  of  the  State  but  that 
there  is  even  greater  variation  in  availability  of  the  phosphorus.  Addity 
has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  influencing  the  avail- 
ability of  phosphorus  in  these  soils,  it  being  found  that  add  soUs  are  gfxt- 
erally  low  in  available  phosphorus.  Add  phosphate  is  considered  to  be  the 
safest  form  of  phospbatic  fertiliser  to  use  on  these  soils,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  raw  rode  phosphate  may  prove  to  be  dieaper  in  the 
long  run. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  a  wide  variety  of  crops  can  be  grown  on  WisconaAn 
marsh  soils,  but  that  crops  should  be  adapted  to  the  marsh  soila  in  difflerent 
sections  of  the  State.  Crop  rotations  are  considered  desirable  on  these  8oU& 
It  is  stated  that  dairy  farming,  truck  ftirming,  stock  raising,  or  ccmibinations 
of  the  three,  are  the  best  types  of  farming  to  follow  on  marsh  soils,  but  that 
Wisconsin  marshes  are  not  adapted  to  grain  farming. 

Cteide  for  moor  cultivation,  H.  Paxtug  {Leitfaden  der  MoorhuUMenmg. 
Hmnover:  Jf.  d  H.  Bchaper,  1918,  pp,  t/y]+7.*,  pU.  ^).— This  book  deals  with 
the  origin  and  characteristics  of  Qerman  moors,  moor  soils,  and  heather,  soils, 
and  with  the  reclamation,  treatmait,  and  cultivation  of  both  upland  and  low- 
land moors,  taking  up  especially  questions  of  drainage,  fertilization,  and 
planting. 

A  soU  survey  of  the  Kistna  Delta,  W.  H.  Habbison,  M.  B.  RaicaswjlXI 
SiVAN,  and  B.  Viswanath  (Dept.  Agr.  Madra%  Bui,  15  (1918),  pp.  6,  pU.  10).— 
This  survey  reports  analyses  of  138  samples  of  soil  representative  of  the  soils 
of  an  area  in  Madras  bounded  by  the  Godavari  River  on  the  north,  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  on  the  east,  the  Kistna  River  on  the  south,  ahd  the  Ellore  Canal  on 
the  west 

It  is  shown  that  the  nitrogen  content  of  these  soils  is  low  and  the  addition  of 
special  nitrogenous  fertilisers  is  considered  advantageous.  Only  one-fburtii  of 
the  soils  of  the  delta  are  in  immediate  need  of  phospbatic  manures.    The  silt 
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Of  the  Kistna  and  Godavarl  Rivers  is  rich  in  lime  and  magnesia  and  in  total 
potash  and  pho^horic  acid,  and  the  conservation  of  the  river  silt  is  considered 
to  be  very  important  There  is  said  to  be  no  need  for  potash  fertilizers  nor 
fbr  liming,  with  some  few  exceptions  The  Infertility  of  isolated  soils  is 
ascribed  more  to  defective  drainage  than  to  lack  of  fertility  constituents. 

Pliers  OB  sou  denudation  (Indian  Tea  Assoc.  IPamphlet},  2  (1917),  pp. 
Un+XirvIII+BS,  pis.  6,  figs,  i^).— Following  an  introduction  by  G.  D.  Hope, 
a  collection  of  papers  are  presented  explaining  the  views  of  specialists  in 
Indian  agricoltnre  on  the  subject  of  soil  erosion  and  its  prevention,  sorftice 
drainage,  and  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture,  all  of  which  are  considered  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  tea-growing  industry  of  northeast  India,  and 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  soil  aeration  and  the  control  of  rain  water  and  son 
moisture  generally. 

flofl  erosion  and  conservation,  I-IV,  T.  R.  Snc  (8o.  Afriocm  Jour.  Indns.^ 
i  (1919),  Nos.  8,  pp.  715-72^;  9,  pp.  867S81;  10,  pp.  962-^68;  11,  pp.  l(tSJh 
19jf).— This  report,  based  on  extensive  operations  in  South  AfHca,  deals  with 
the  dilEerent  factors  causing  soil  erosion  and  methods  of  prevention  and  cure. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  it  is  recommended  that  grass  burning  be 
discouraged  everywhere  and  placed  under  restrictions,  and  that  the  harvesting 
and  consequent  destruction  of  bush  and  forest  be  regularly  followed  by  re- 
forestation, preferably  with  trees  which  rapidly  return  a  much  larger  revenue 
and  meet  present  and  prospective  timber  requirements.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  the  Government  formulate  and  carry  out  a  Government  afforesta- 
tion scheme  commensurate  with  the  climatic  and  economic  requirements 
of  South  Africa,  and  that  private  owners  be  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Government  to  accelerate  extensive  development  of  this  nature.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  in  agricultural  operations  contouring  be  practiced  more 
regularly,  and  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

Experiments  on  evaporation  from  soils,  G.  de  Angeus  d'Ossat  (Biaz. 
8per.  Affr,  Hal.,  51  (1918),  No.  1-2,  pp.  41-55,  figs.  2). — ^Experiments  extending 
over  a  period  of  111  days,  from  May  11  to  August  31^  on  evaporation  from 
agricultural  soils  at  a  depth  of  from  20  to  80  cm.  (7.4  to  11.7  in.),  are  re- 
ported. The  water  capacity  of  this  soil  was  82.42  per  cent  by  weight  and  44 
per  cent  by  volume. 

The  observations  over  the  first  47  days,  up  until  June  27  and  previous  to  cut- 
ting the  grain  crop,  showed  that  the  subsurface  soU  at  first  contained  more 
moisture  than  the  cultivated  surface  soil,  but  during  the  middle  of  the  period 
the  surface  soil  contained  more  moisture.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  sub- 
surface soil  again  contained  more  moisture  than  the  surface  soil.  From  June 
27  until  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  it  was  found  that  the  moisture 
content  of  the  cultivated  surface  soil  was  constantly  superior  to  that  in  the 
Btibsurface  soiL  The  surface  soil  contained  an  average  of  18.095  per  cent  and 
the  subsurface  soil  an  average  of  9.385  per  cent,  there  being  an  average  difter- 
eace  in  fiivor  of  the  surface  soil  of  8.71  per  cent. 

These  results  are  taken  to  indicate  the  extreme  importance  of  proper  surface 
coltiTation  on  soils  in  semiarid  regions.  During  the  rainy  i>eriods  such  culti- 
vation  should  be  employed  as  to  permit  the  penetration  of  a  maximum  pos- 
sible quantity  of  water  into  the  subsurface.  During  dry  periods  such  cultiva- 
tion should  be  used  as  to  impede  evaporation  from  the  subsurface  throufi^  tiie 
sorface  soils. 

Further  experiments  were  conducted  with  sand  and  day  soils  to  determine 
tile  velocity  of  evaporation.  The  apparatus  used  is  described  and  illustrated. 
It  was  found  that  the  clay  evaporated  more  water  than  the  sand,  and  that 
tbe  daily  evaporation  ftom  the  day  was  constantly  greater  than  from  the  sand. 
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Influence  ot  cultivation  on  the  conservation  of  water  In  tbe  aoll«  J. 
BiKNiNES  me  G<»0T  {^acola  Agr,  ^  Luiz  de  Queiroz,"  Piracicaba,  Brazil,  8er,  Agr^ 
Bol.  ^  {1910),  pp.  21,  flffB.  10).— The  stadias  of  others  bearing  <m  the  sublect  are 
reviewed,  particularly  those  of  American  experimenters,  and  studies  on  tlie  it- 
tention  and  conservation  of  water  in  seven  different  solla^  as  Influeooed  hj 
their  physical  and  mechanical  composition  are  r^K>rted. 

It  was  found  that  in  the  first  6  in.  of  soil  after  one  cultivatioQ  there  was  a 
lower  water  content  than  in  uncultivated  soiL  After  four  succeeding  colttvap 
tions,  however,  there  was  always  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  cultivated  soO. 
In  general,  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  from  6  to  12  in.  showed  a  greater  wata-  con- 
tent when  cultivated.  Contrary  to  usual  results,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  soils  containing  the  greater  percentages  of  coarse  material  retained  the 
most  water,  althou^  these  soils  showed  the  greater  rate  of  infiltratiaiL 
These  results  are  thoufi^t  to  be  due,  partially  at  least,  to  the  manner  of  dis- 
trikration  of  the  different  sizes  of  particles  in  the  soil. 

Experiments  with  ordinary  cultivation  v.  no  subsequent  cultivation 
(Ann.  Rpt.  Bur.  Bugar  Expt.  StoM.  IQuecMlandl,  19  (1919),  pp.  15,  iff).— Crop 
results  from  experiments  to  determine  whether  subsequ^it  cultivati<m  with 
the  horse  cultivator  in  red  soil  gives  a  higher  yield  of  cane  than  where  no  sub- 
sequent horse  cultivation  is  practiced  showed  an  increase  of  L14  tons  per 
acre  in  favor  of  cultivation. 

Snbsoiling  v.  ordinary  cultivation  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bur.  Sugar  Exp^.  SUu. 
[Queensland],  19  {1919),  pp.  29,  ^0).— Crop  results  on  the  value  of  subsoiliDg 
for  sugar  cane  as  compared  with  ordinary  cultivation  were  in  iSavor  of  sab- 
soiling,  both  in  plant  and  ratoon  crops. 

Tests  to  determine  the  valne  of  subsoiling  ratoon  crops  (An^  Rpt.  Bur. 
Sugar  Expt.  Stas.  [Queensland],  19  (1919),  p.  28).— The  results  of  these  tests 
were  decidedly  in  favor  of  spring-tooth  cultivation  as  opposed  to  subsoiling. 

Quantitative  and  qualitative  bacterial  analysis  of  soil  samples  taken  ia 
fall  of  1918,  D.  H.  Jones  and  F.  Q.  Mxtbdoch  {Soil  Sd.,  8  {1919),  No.  S,  pp. 
259-j^).— A  bacterial  analysis  of  46  soils,  representing  17  soil  types  obtained 
in  a  soil  survey  of  Russell,  Carleton,  and  Stormont  Counties  in  eastern  On- 
tario, are  rQ;K)rted,  as  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Badi 
soil  was  represented  by  two  samples,  one  taken  from  the  surface  to  a  depth 
of  6}  in.  and  the  other  a  subsurface  sample  tak^i  from  6}  to  20  in.  d^th.  The 
purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  determine  the  relative  bacterial  and  mold  con- 
tent of  the  different  soil  samples. 

Whil^  it  is  not  considered  that  molds  have  any  important  rOle  to  play  in 
connection  with  soil  fertility,  it  is  noted  that  yellow  sand,  whi<^  showed  no 
Azotobacter,  no  radicicola,  and  the  lowest  of  all  bacterial  counts,  showed  t 
fairly  high  mold  count,  while  sandy  clay  loam,  whi(di  gave  the  hifi^iest 
Azotobacter  count  and  a  very  high  radidoola  and  total  bacteria  count,  showed 
no  molds.  With  one  otlier  exertion,  a  sandy  clay  shale  which  also  gave  ao 
molds,  the  mold  content  of  the  samples  was  fairly  uniform. 

Microorganisms  in  plant  chemistry  and  nitrogen  fixation,  B.  Hendbick 
(Chem.  and  Metal.  Engin.,  19  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  574-^76,  figs,  tf).— -This  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  development  and  application  of  microorganisms  useful  to 
plant  growth  by  the  use  of  humus  or  muck  soils  obtained  from  former  swan^is 
of  New  Jersey.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  especially  considered.  The  processes 
used  in  the  mining,  preparation,  and  development  of  the  so-called  humus  are 
described. 

The  sterilization  of  soU  by  steam,  M.  W.  Pouoc  {Meded.  Landbo^HOhoogsch. 
iWageningen],  17  {1919),  No.  i-^,  pp.  91-108,  pi.  1,  flgs.  «).— This  report  deals 
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with  the  technical  side  of  the  sterilization  of  soils,  taking  np  particularly  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  steam  and  coal  required,  and  the  expense  of 
(grating  the  apparatus.  Several  different  methods  of  soil  sterilization  by 
means  of  steam  or  heat  are  described. 

On  the  basLs  of  certain  experiments,  it  is  shown  that  in  soil  sterilization  1 
ig,  of  steam  when  condensed  to  water  at  i^proximately  lOO"*  C.  wonki  theo- 
retically liberate  about  550  calories.  The  amount  of  steam  in  kilograms 
required  per  square  meter  of  soil  is  given  by  the  following  formula : 

Sp=1.75d«c+17.5 
8p  is  the  number  of  kilograms  of  steam  required  per  square  meter  of  soil ;  d 
is  the  depth  at  which  it  is  desired  to  sterilize  the  soil ;  9  is  the  spedfik*  weic^t. 
of  the  soil ;  and  c  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  solL  This  formula  is  based  on  the 
farther  assumption  that  the  minimum  heat  for  sterilization  of  the  average  soil 
lies  between  90''  and  100\ 

The  amount  of  coal  required  in  kilograms  per  square  meter  of  soil  to  be 
Sterilized  is  given  by  the  formula : 

in  which  K  is  the  nmnber  of  kilograms  of  coal. 

Figures  are  given  from  actual  experiments  bearing  out  the  above  assump- 
tions. €k>mparative  figures  on  the  cost  of  sterilization  of  soils  by  the  per- 
forated-pipe method,  the  inverted-pan  method,  and  the  formaldehyde-drench 
method  favor  the  inverted-pan  method,  which  is  a  method  of  steam  sterilizatiOQ 
Qsed  in  the  United  States. 

Lowland  moor  soil  as  fertilizer  for  sand,  M.  Jablonski  {Mitt,  Ver,  Fdrd, 
MoorkuU.  Deut.  Reiohe,  S7  (1919),  No.  21,  pp,  S99,  -J(?(?).— Experiments  v^th  po- 
tatoes on  sand  soil,  to  determine  the  infiuence  of  additions  of  lowland  moor 
fM,  showed  that  in  unirrigated  sands  the  yield  of  potatoes  decreased  with  in- 
creasing additions  of  moor  soil,  and  also  the  total  weight  and  starch  contoit 
OQ  the  irrigated  sand  soils.  The  total  yield  and  starch  content  of  the  crop 
increased  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  moor  soil  added. 

Green  maniiring,  W.  H.  ScHSBFFixrs  (Trop.  Agr.  [CeyUm},  53  (1919),  No,  5, 
pp.  S15S18).— The  author  deals  with  the  importance  of  green  manuring  in  the 
management  of  South  African  soils,  and  briefly  reviews  the  results  of  work  at 
different  South  African  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly called  to  the  vital  interdependence  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  the  grow- 
ing of  green  manuring  crops  in  the  management  of  South  African  soils. 

Soil  fertility  and  fertilizers,  M.  Calving  {Rev,  Agr.,  Com.,  y  Trab,  I0uba\, 
t  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  42(^428,  figs.  i?).—This  is  a  summary  of  more  or  less  well 
established  facts  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  between  soil  fertility  and  the 
intelligent  use  of  fertilizers,  based  on  studies  conducted  at  experiment  stations, 
particularly  those  in  the  United  States.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
significance  of  the  limiting  factor  in  fertility. 

The  prodnction,  consumption,  and  requirements  of  plant  food  materl«ls« 
with  special  reference  to  German  agriculture,  D.  F.  Honcamp  {FUhUng^s 
Lamdw.  Ztg.,  68  {1919),  No.  15-16,  pp.  £87-^504).— Statistical  data  are  summar- 
ized on  the  use  of  different  commercial  fertilizers  supplying  nitrogen,  potash, 
pboQdiorlc  add,  and  lime  in  German  agriculture  during  the  past  15  years, 
with  special  reference  to  the  years  just  preceding  and  during  the  war. 

It  is  concluded  that  insufficient  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  was  made  in 
German  agriculture  before  the  war,  with  particular  reference  to  those  supply- 
ing nitrogen.  It  is  stated  that  before  the  war  almost  all  agricultural  soils  in 
Germany  were  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and  that  nitrogen  was  constantly  in 
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minimum  and  the  llmltlni:  factor  in  crop  prodnctlon.  With  reference  to  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  Is  the  opinion  that  many  German  soils  are  still  fairly  wdl 
mipplied  as  a  result  of  the  residual  effect  of  previous  excessive  applications  of 
phosphate.  Since  potash  and  nitrogen  are  now  available,  it  is  the  opinion 
that  phosphoric  add  will  be  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  producton  in  the  fotnre. 

A  summary  of  different  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  potash  is  giveii, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  potash  applications  to  German  soils  must  be  increased 
on  an  average  of  four  times  the  present  application. 

Practical  fertiliztng  qnestloiis,  O.  von  Seelhobst  (Jour.  Landw,,  €7  {1919), 
No,  l-e,  pp.  SS~74). — In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  phosphoric  add  fertilizers  tn 
Germany,  plat  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  number  of  common  field 
crops  using  complete  fertilizers  and  fertilicers  containing  either  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  add,  or  potash  alone,  or  combinations  of  any  two  of  these  fertilizing 
agents. 

It  was  found  on  a  number  of  differ^it  soils  that  where  phosphoric  add  was 
not  applied  there  was  practically  no  difference  between  the  crop  obtained  and 
that  where  phoq;)horic  add  was  used.  It  is  conduded,  therefore,  that  for  t 
few  years  at  least  there  are  many  different  soils  which  will  not  require  phos- 
phoric add  fertilization,  and  that  this  agent  may  be  omitted  from  fertilizers. 
The  results  of  the  experiments,  however,  indicate  the  importance  of  fertiliza- 
tion with  nitrogen  and  potash.  The  importance  of  initiating  investigations 
to  determine  accurately  on  what  soils  and  under  what  conditions  phosphoric 
add  fertilization  may  be  safely  omitted  is  emphasized.  The  experiments  also 
indicated  that  the  proper  use  of  lime  on  some  of  the  better  types  of  sdls 
of  Germany  would  have  a  distinct  effect  in  making  available  some  of  the  rela- 
tively insoluble  iron  and  aluminum  phosphatea 

Iowa  soils:  Their  improvement,  W.  H.  Sttvenson  {Iowa  Agr.,  20  {1990), 
27o.  10,  pp.  422-425,  figs.  -J).— ^Thls  is  a  brief  review  of  results  established  at  the 
75  soil  experiment  fields  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  Indicate  that  many  Iowa 
soils  need  lime  and  that  it  is  very  profitable  to  apply  this  material  on  a  large 
number  of  these  soils.  Manure  is  deemed  an  exceedingly  valuable  fertilizer 
when  applied  to  most  Iowa  soils.  Many  Iowa  soils  respond  profitably  to  ap- 
plications of  rock  phosphate  or  add  phosphate,  and  complete  commerdal  fer- 
tilizers in  many  cases  Increase  crop  yields  when  used  to  supplement  manure. 

The  maintenance  of  soU  fertility  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui  SS6  (1919),  pp.  579-SJfi, 
pi.  1,  figs.  15). — ^This  bulletin  reports  average  data  of  25  years'  field  experi- 
ments at  Wooster,  StrongsviUe,  Germantown,  Carpenter,  and  Findlay  with 
manures  and  fertilizers  and  average  data  for  5-year  and  6-year  periods,  the 
last  progress  report  of  which  was  contained  in  Bulletin  803  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  36.  p.  829). 

The  soils  employed  In  these  experiments  have  included  sllty  day  loams 
derived  chiefly  from  sandstones  and  shales  and  relatively  deficioit  in  lime,  and 
heavier  clay  loams  derived  from  limestones  and  limestone  gravels.  Most  of 
these  soils  were  below  the  average  soils  of  the  region  in  which  they  are 
located  in  productiveness  at  the  time  the  experiments  were  begun. 

Great  differences  were  found  in  the  requirements  of  these  soils  for  lima 
Bvery  soil  Included  in  these  experiments,  whether  derived  from  sandstones  or 
from  limestones,  has  responded  profitably  to  applications  of  phosphorus.  Of 
the  carriers  of  phosphorus  used,  acid  phosphate  proved  the  most  effective  in 
proportion  to  cost,  followed  in  order  by  basic  slag  and  steamed  bone  meaL 
Finely  ground  raw  rock  phosphate  returned  a  profit  on  its  cost,  but  the  effective- 
ness of  acid  phosphate  was  so  much  greater  as  to  make  the  use  of  raw  rods 
phosphate  relatively  unprofitable. 
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Potassium  g^ierally  increased  crop  yields,  and  when  nsed  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  phosphorus  and  in  relatively  small  qnantities  its  nse  at  normal  pricea 
was  profitable,  especially  on  potatoes  and  tobacco.  It  was  found  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  nitrogen  supply  of  these  soils  was  of  no  less  importance 
than  that  of  lime  or  phosphorus,  but  that  owing  to  the  cost  of  purchased 
nitrogen  the  growing  of  leguminous  crops  in  rotation  and  the  careful  saving 
and  use  of  animal  manures  must  be  the  chief  means  of  obtaining  nitrogen  for 
eccoiomically  managed  Ohio  soils. 

The  possibility  of  greatly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  manure  by  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  losses  due  to  heating  and  leaching  and  by  reinforcing  it 
with  phosphorus  was  demonstrated.  The  experiments  indicate,  however,  that 
the  value  of  manure  is  measured  by  the  nitrogen  and  mineral  elements  con- 
tained, that  the  chief  function  of  its  organic  matter  content  is  to  serve  as  a 
carrier  for  these  elements,  and  that  if  it  is  so  managed  as  to  release  these 
dements  before  it  goes  to  the  field  its  value  is  very  materially  reduced. 

Report  on  fertilizer  experiments,  E.  B.  Stooket  (WdsTiinffton  Sta.,  West. 
Wash.  8ia.  Mo.  BiO.,  7  {1920)  ^  No.  10,  pp,  IST-ISB,  ftg.  /).— A  summary  is  given 
Of  six  years*  fertilizer  experiments  with  four  diiferent  crops,  continuing  a 
previous  account  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  422).  The  following  general  conclusions  are 
drawn:  (1)  On  muck  soils  a  limited  amount  of  potash  in  manure  or  com- 
mercial form  can  be  profitably  used,  even  at  the  present  high  prices,  (2)  the 
use  of  a  phosphorus  fertilizer  will  be  profitable  on  much  of  the  upland  and 
talley  loam  soils,  and  (3)  nitrogenous  fertilizers  may  sometimes  be  used  with 
pi^t  on  some  upland  soils  where  nitrogen  can  not  be  provided  by  manure  or 
by  growing  and  plowing  under  some  leguminous  crop. 

Artificial  manures:  Exi>erlments  on  their  value  for  crops  In  western 
iBdia,  H.  H.  Mann  and  S.  R.  Pabanjpe  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  89  {1918) ,  pp. 
I//H-55). — ^Experiments  are  reported  on  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  on 
tobacco,  potatoes,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  chillies,  onions,  and  bananas;  on 
western  Indian  soils.  It  is  noted  that  the  recommendations  are  based  on  nor- 
mal conditions  as  regards  prices  for  fertilizers. 

For  tobacco  on  the  Deccan,  with  irrigation  available  for  reserve  use  and 
with  soil  in  fairly  good  condition,  the  use  of  150  lbs.  of  potassium  sulphate, 
112  lbs  .of  superphosphate,  and  285  lbs.  of  sodium  nitrate  per  acre  is  recom- 
mmded.  For  potatoes  it  is  advised  that,  in  addition  to  the  barnyard  manure 
iisaally  given,  150  lbs.  of  potassium  sulphate,  112  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and 
120  lbs.  of  anmionium  sulphate  per  acre  be  applied  on  the  Deccan  with  irriga- 
tion. 

Tot  cotton,  where  the  rainfall  is  regular  and  reliable,  it  is  recommended  that 
2  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre  be  plowed  into  the  land  before  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  that  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  be  added  with  the  seed. 
In  addition,  either  135  lbs.  of  sodium  nitrate  or  100  lbs.  of  ammonium  sulphate 
should  be  either  top-dressed  six  weeks  after  sowing  or  be  mixed  with  the  super- 
phosphate at  the  time  of  seeding. 

For  sugar-cane  on  well-prepared  soil,  with  abundant  irrigation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  either  85  cartloads  of  barnyard  manure  with  224  lbs.  of  super- 
phosphate and  800  lbs.  of  potassium  sulphate  be  applied  per  acre  before  the 
ifeld  is  ridged  for  planting,  or  that  1,200  lbs.  of  cake  and  875  lbs.  of  ammonium 
sulphate  per  acre  be  applied  at  the  time  of  earthing  up  the  cane.  It  is  added 
that  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  Ookak  Canal  tract  the  top-dressing  should  con- 
sist only  of  2,400  lbs.  of  cake  per  acre.  Other  general  recommendations  are 
made  regarding  the  fertilization  of  the  garden  cropa 
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Mumrial  studies,  J.  B.  Kkight  {Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  BuL  90  (1918),  pp. 
7-iS5). — ^Experiments  have  shown  that  the  use  of  sann  hemp  green  manure  as  a 
source  of  bulky  fertilizer  In  Bombay  will  produce  as  good  cn^w  as,  and  at 
less  cost  than,  barnyard  manure.  Bzperlments  with  trash.  Including  any 
waste  iMToducts  like  compost,  weeds,  safflower  stalks  and  hulls,  and  cotton  waste, 
as  a  coarse  manure,  showed  a  decided  advantage  of  this  material  over  bam* 
yard  manure  as  regards  economy.  Further  experiments  indicated  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  utilization  of  stable  manure  In  the  vicinity  of  military  can- 
tonments and  large  dties,  the  results  of  three  years'  tests,  showing  practiaUly 
the  same  results  with  such  stable  manure  as  the  barnyard  manure,  and  tour 
years*  tests  showing  equal  or  better  results  than  with  green  manuring. 

The  results  of  three  years*  experiments  on  the  use  of  general  commerdaL 
fertilizers  supplying  potash,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  Indicate  that  under  tlie 
conditions  prevailing  in  Bombay,  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  will  pay  when 
obtainable  at  normal  prices.  Experiments  on  the  use  of  the  ashes  of  trash  and 
cane  waste  as  a  source  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  showed  practically  as 
good  results  on  cane  as  with  manure,  sodium  nitrate,  and  oil  cake.  Better 
results  were  obtained  with  ammonium  sulphate  on  cane  than  with  sodium 
nitrate.  Comparisons  of  ammonium  sulphate  with  fish  meal  and  different  oil 
cakes  indicated  the  superiority  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  fish  meaL  The 
cottonseed  cake  gave  slightly  better  results  than  castor  cake,  peanut  cake,  and 
safflower  cake,  although  the  difference  between  the  four  was  smalL  An  eq»eri- 
ment  comparing  cottonseed  cake  with  safflower  cake  on  cane  showed  a 
yield  with  cotton  seed  fully  10  per  cent  the  higher.  Further  tests  indicated  that 
heavy  manuring  on  these  soils  is  a  wasteful  practice. 

Ifemorandiim  on  the  use  of  artificial  manures  on  the  tea  estates  of 
Assam  and  Bengal,  decade  1007-1017,  G.  D.  Hope  {Indian  Tea  Auoc 
IPampMet],  2  {1918),  pp.  [///]+i-^i).— This  memorandum  reviews  the  use  ol 
fertilizers  on  the  estates  in  the  northeast  India  tea  districts  for  the  period  from 
1907  to  1917,  inclusive. 

It  Is  stated  that,  as  regards  tlie  available  fertilizers  in  the  tea  districts 
themsdves,  matters  are  practically  unchanged  since  the  year  1907,  except  that 
the  demand  for  locally  obtainable  oil  cake  has  exceeded  the  supply,  and  that 
the  recently  developed  popularity  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  for  tea  has  produced 
a  local  market  for  the  limestone  which  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  tea 
districts.  The  huge  export  of  bones  and  the  growing  importation  of  sllpe^ 
phosphate  and  basic  slag  into  India  are  due  to  the  fact  that  no  means  are 
available  in  India  for  converting  lx>ne8  Into  more  qui<^y  acting  phosphatic 
fertilizers.  Tlie  northeast  Indian  tea  estates  liave  now  entered  the  fi^  as  a 
definite  competitor  for  sodium  nitrate. 

It  is  stated  that  basic  slag;  superphosphate,  ammonium  sulpliate,  guanos* 
nitrollme,  calcium  nitrate,  and  mixed  fertilizers  are  imported  into  Indian  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  only  sodium  nitrate  and  sulphur  are  imported  from 
America.  Superphosphate,  sulphur,  and  sodium  nitrate  are  Imported  from 
Japan,  sulphur  from  Sicily,  and  potassium  chlorid  and  potassium  sulphate 
from  Germany.  Oil  cakes  and  bone,  fish,  meat,  and  blood  manures  have  never 
been  imported  in  more  than  very  small  amount&  Sodium  nitrate,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  lime  are  now  obtainable  in  India  in  considerable  quantltiea 

FertUiser  tests  on  seed  beds  in  the  fall  of  1017,  J.  Van  Duk  {Meded. 
Deli-Proefsta.  Medan,  2.  ser.,  No.  8  {1919),  pp.  «-l?i).-— The  results  of  22  f^ 
tllizer  tests  on  seed  beds  in  the  fall  are  reported. 

Better  results  were  obtained  with  the  fertilizers  when  they  were  covered  to 
a  depth  of  2)  cm.  (1  in.).    In  general,  the  best  proportions  between  nitrogen 
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and  phoepboric  acid  were  1 : 3,  except  In  special  cases.  A  portion  of  1 : 2  be- 
tween nitrogen  and  potash  gave  usually  the  best  results.  Substitution  of 
organic  fertilizers  for  ammonium  sulphate  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  horn  meal.  In  general,  double  superphosphate  gave  better  results 
tban  superphosphate.  Thomas  phosphate  and  Ephos  phosphate  were  found 
to  be  useless  for  seed-bed  fertilization,  and  not  much  better  results  were  ob- 
tained with  Angauer  phosphate,  precipitated  pho^hate,  and  guano.  It  is 
thought  that  steamed  bone  meal  can  eventually  be  substituted  for  super- 
phosphate or  double  superphosphate.  Tobacco  ashes  gave  the  same  results  as 
potassium  magnesium  sulphate  and  potassium  bicarbonate,  and  probably  also 
as  potaslum  silicate. 

Tests  to  determine  the  action  of  fertilizers  on  plant  crops  of  cane  and 
tbeir  effect  on  succeeding  ratoon  crops  (Ann,  Rpt  Bur.  Sugar  Expt.  Bias, 
[Queenslandlj  19  (1919),  p.  27). — ^No  definite  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
these  experiments,  the  results  with  three  crops  being  practically  IdenticaL 
The  tests  are  to  be  repeated. 

The  nitrification  of  stable  manure  nitrogen  in  cultivated  soil,  0.  Babthex 
{Centhl  Baku  [etc],  2.  Aht,  49  (1919),  No.  If-i7,  pp.  ^82-^P2).— Experiments 
with  cultivated  soils  of  different  reaction  are  reported,  which  showed  that 
under  conditions  especially  favorable  for  nitrate  formation,  during  four  or 
five  months,  the  nitrate  nitrogen  formed  corresponded  only  to  a  greater  or  less 
part  but  not  to  the  total  of  the  ammonia  nitrogen  available  in  the  solid  manure. 
The  action  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  solid  manure  in  the  first  cropping  season  Is 
ascribed  mainly  to  its  content  of  ammonia  nitrogen.  This  content  can  not  be 
considered  to  indicate  the  value  of  stable  manure  as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer, 
since  the  entire  content  of  ammonia  nitrogen  was  not  transformed  into  nitrate, 
and  since  the  residual  effect  of  the  manure  is  to  be  ascribed  to  other  nitrogen 
compounds. 

In  the  same  series  of  experiments,  the  amount  of  nitrate  nitrogen  farmed 
from  the  ammonia  nitrogen  of  the  manure  was  constant  and  was  independent 
of  added  amounts  of  manure.  In  cultivated  soils  in  good  tilth,  but  with  a 
distinct  acid  reaction,  nitrate  formation  was  as  powerful  as  in  neutral  soils. 
The  previous  findings  of  other  experimenters  that  the  nitrification  of  nitrogen 
in  anunonium  sulphate  is  much  poorer  in  acid  soils  than  that  of  organic 
nitrogen  was  confirmed  by  these  experiments.  This  relation  is  explained  on 
the  basis  of  the  increase  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  which  occurs  when 
ammonium  sulphate  Is  decomposed  in  add  soils. 

Conservation  of  the  nitrogen  of  liquid  manure,  Henkel  (Landw.  Jahrb. 
Bayem,  8  (1918),  No.  i,  pp.  S-20,  flg.  S).—A  description  is  given  of  several  dif- 
fer^t  processes  for  the  conservation  of  the  nitrogen  from  liquid  manure, 
special  reference  being  made  to  the  so-called  Ortmann  system  in  which  the 
solid  and  liquid  parts  of  manure  are  separated  and  the  liquid  given  special 
storage  treatment  Experiments  with  different  methods  are  reviewed,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Ortmann  process  can  be  recommended,  but  that  it  should 
be  simplified. 

I«  The  consenration  of  liquid  manure  nitrogen  with  formaldehyde,  n. 
The  tMCterization  of  moor  soils,  Yogel  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landto.  GeseU,,  SS  (1918)^ 
^0.  42,  pp.  582-585;  also  in  Zentbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  48  (1919),  No.  8,  pp.  292-^6).— 
Experiments  with  oats,  using  liquid  manure  treated  with  30  per  cent  form- 
aldehyde solution  at  rates  of  1  and  2  per  cent  and  pure  hexamethylentetramin, 
wiiich  is  the  product  of  the  combination  of  formaldehyde  and  liquid  manure, 
showed  that  the  treated  liquid  manure  and  the  products  therefrom  gave  as 
good  results  as  ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  nitrate,  and  in  some  cases  better 
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results.  The  better  results  were  obtained  with  the  treated  liquid  manure 
where  it  was  mixed  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  6  cm.  (2.3  in.).  Thare  was 
no  appar^t  injury  to  the  crop  from  the  use  of  the  formalin. 

Owing  to  the  relative  unavailability  of  formalin,  parallel  experiments  were 
conducted  with  sewage  and  by-products  of  the  chemical  industries  containing 
formalin.  So-called  bakelite  water,  used  in  place  of  the  fcnrmalin,  gave  almost 
as  good  results. 

Experiments  on  the  bacterization  of  organic  fertilisers,  including  peat,  blood 
meal,  com  meal,  Behmsdorf  fertilizer,  and  humog^  led  to  the  ccmclusioa 
that  good  results  in  this  respect  are  dependent  upon  methods  promoting  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  bacteria  which  decompose  and  dissolve  organic 
fertHisera 

Poultry  maniire:  Its  nature,  care*  and  nse,  F.  T.  Shttt  (Canada  EtpL 
Farms,  Seasonable  Hints  No.  15  {1919),  pp.  12,  i^).— This  r^K>rt  gives  general 
information  regarding  the  nature,  care,  and  use  of  poultry  manure,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  a  series  of  analyses  of  samples  collected  without  litter  or  absorbent  as 
conducted  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa.  From  these  data  it  is  con- 
cluded that,  in  general,  poultry  manure  as  collected  beneath  the  roosts  is  from 
two  or  three  times  richer  in  nitrogen  and  from  three  to  eight  times  richer  in 
phosphoric  add  than  the  ordinary  farm  manures. 

The  sodium  nitrate  industry  of  Chile,  A.  BiarraAND  {Chim.  et  Indus, 
[Paris],  S  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  S-18,  figs.  P).— The  sodium  nitrate  industry  of  Chile 
is  described,  with  particular  reference  to  questions  of  industrial  technology  en- 
tering into  the  mining  and  refining  of  sodium  nitrate.  Other  practical  indus- 
trial questions,  such  as  transportation  and  export,  are  also  discussed. 

Sodium  nitrate  in  1010,  D.  F.  Ibvin  {Engin.  and  Min.  Jour^  109  (1920), 
No.  S,  pp.  219^21). —It  is  stated  that  during  the  course  of  1919  the  acute  de- 
pression in  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry,  due  to  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
sales,  was  the  feature  of  greatest  importance.  The  result  in  Chile  was  to  shnt 
down  many  plants.  The  exportation  of  sodium  nitrate  during  the  period  from 
January  to  October,  1919,  inclusive,  is  given  as  585,190  tons,  as  compared  wifli 
8»174330  tons  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  stated  that  ard- 
fidal  fertilizers  can  not  generally  compete  successfully  with  the  natural  product 
on  the  basis  of  manufacturing  cost,  quality,  and  quantity,  but  a  warning  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  such  competition  is  given.  During  the  crisis  of  1919,  there 
was  a  considerable  lag  in  the  development  of  technique.  A  modified  export  tax 
is  advocated,  as  likely  to  greatly  help  conditiona 

Taxing  the  air  for  increased  food  production,  J.  G.  Lipman  (Jour.  Amer. 
8oc.  Agron.,  11  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  SSS^J^).—The  author  discusses  the  more  sys- 
tematic and  intensive  use  in  agriculture  of  nitrogen  compounds  that  are  the 
resultants  of  electrochemical  and  microbiological  processes.  Considerable  sta- 
tistical and  economic  data  on  nitrogen  losses  from  soils  are  given,  it  bdng 
estimated  that  the  annual  loss  from  the  arable  land  in  the  United  States  will 
amount  to  approximately  9,000,000  tons  of  nitrogen.  In  this  connection  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  nitrogen  compounds  added  to  this  arable  land  in  the  form 
of  animal  manures,  leguminous  green  manures  and  residues,  the  body  sob- 
stances  of  nonsymbiotic  nitrogen-fixing  organisms,  ammonia  and  nitric  add  in 
atmospheric  precipitation,  and  nitrate,  ammonia,  and  organic  nitrogen  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  represent  an  equivalent  of  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen, leaving  a  net  annual  deficit  of  possibly  8,000,000  to  4,000,000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen. The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  discussed,  and  a  plea  is  made  for 
further  research  and  demonstraUon  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 
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A  new  process  for  the  syiithesis  of  ammoiila«  H.  Hamfel  and  R  Susinau 
(Chem.  Ztg,,  1918,  No.  H^W,  p.  594;  a^^  in  Zentbl,  Agr,  Chem.,  48  {1919), 
Ifo.  6,  pp.  218,  219). — ^A  brief  description  is  given  of  a  process  for  ammonia  pro- 
dnction  by  tbe  use  of  iron  filings  and  ammonium  chlorld  under  the  action  of 
beat  and  pressure,  and  utilizing  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

With  suitable  apparatus,  the  author  found  that  with  a  pressure  of  less  than 
50  atmospheres  and  a  temperature  of  around  300''  C,  a  gaseous  mixture  could 
be  obtained  which  contains  93  per  cent  ammonia.  Of  this  ammonia  about  75 
per  cent  originally  existed  in  the  process  or  was  utilized  in  precipitating  me> 
tallic  salts,  while  about  23  to  24  per  cent  was  new  ammonia  available. for  use. 

Outlook  for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  C.  G.  Atwateb  (Amer.  Fert.,  52  (1920) , 
Va,  4,  pp.  7-f-78).— Information  on  the  production  and  practical  use  of  am- 
monium sulphate  as  a  fertilizer  is  given.  Attention  is  called  to  the  usual  necessity 
of  using  lime  with  ammonium  sulphate,  based  on  results  obtained  from  different 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  It  is  stated  that  the  output  of  anunonlum 
sulphate  in  this  country  during  1919  will  closely  approximate  500,000  tona 

The  influence  of  supplementary  fertilization  with  iron  oxid  or  salt  on 
the  action  of  lime  nitrogen  or  ammonium  sulphate,  O.  Lemmebmann  and 
A.  EiNECKE  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  Qesell,  SS  {1918),  No.  41,  p.  574;  also  in 
Zenthl  Agr.  Chem,,  48  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  £90-2:9^).— Experiments  with  rye  and 
beets  showed  that  iron  oxld  had  no  favorable  Infiuoice  on  the  fertilizing 
action  of  lime  nitrogen.  *With  barley,  the  addition  of  salt  had  no  appreciable 
influence  on  the  fertilizing  action  of  either  lime  nitrogen  or  amnoonium  sulphate. 
Experiments  with  beets  to  compare  sodium  nitrate,  ordinary  Ume  nitrogen,  and 
lime  nitrog^i  containing  an  excess  of  sodium,  showed  that  there  was  practi* 
caDy  no  difference  between  the  fertilizing  actions  of  the  two  forms  of  lime 
nitrogen.  The  crop  yields  in  both  cases  were  smaller  than  with  the  use  of 
sodium  nitrate. 

The  manufacture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate  from 
cmde  potassium  salts,  a  new  method  for  the  combination  of  ammonia* 
H.  Hamfel  {Chem.  Ztg.,  -0  {1919),  Nos.  US,  pp.  617-S19,  fig.  1;  115,  pp.  6S4- 
SS6,  fig.  1). — ^Two  methods  of  converting  the  gaseous  ammonia  of  the  coke  ovens 
Into  a  form  suitable  for  fertilizers  are  described,  which  involve  the  utilization 
of  the  sulphates  found  in  the  German  potash  deposits.  The  first  method, 
which  is  known  as  the  nitrate  process,  depends  upon  the  following  cyclic 
reactions : 

K,S04-f  Ca  (NO,),=CaSO«-f  J^KNa 
CaS04+2NH,+GOa+HaO=CaCO»+  (NH4)aS0« 
CaC0,-H2HN0.=Ca(N0.),+C0a+Ha0 

An  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  reaction  may  be  brought  about  with 
the  use  of  sulphate-containing  crude  potassium  salts  and  carnallite  Is  described 
and  illustrated.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  method  described,  as  compared 
with  the  well-known  gypsum  and  sulphuric  acid  methods,  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  cheapness  of  the  raw  materials. 

For  a  second  method,  in  the  application  of  which  the  same  apparatus  is  used, 
carnallite  or  kainit  may  be  used,  although  the  latter  is  preferred  on  account  of 
its  high  sulphate  content  The  reactions  involved  in  this  method  are  as 
follows: 

MgS04+CaCl3=MgCl,-fCaSO. 

CaS04+2NH.-f  CO,+H,0=CaCOa-f  (NH4).SO« 

CaCO.+2Ha=CaCl,+HaO+CO, 

MgCl,-fHaO=MgO-f2HCl 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  tme  cydic  process,  an  the  intermediate  prod- 
nets  formed  being  necessary  for  the  snccessiye  reactions. 

The  application  of  these  methods  with  special  reference  to  the  Rhenish- 
Westplialian  coke-oven  ammonia  is  discussed  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that 
it  oflters  very  promising  possihilties. 

Hie  catalyst  for  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  G.  A.  Perlkt  (Chewk  and 
MetaU,  Engin,,  22  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  125-129)  .—ThXa  paper  describes  the  general 
types  of  equipment  employed  commercially  for  the  production  of  nitric  add 
by  the  catalytic  oxidation  of  ammonia,  and  discusses  other  factors  involved  in 
the  theoretical  decomposition  reactions. 

Leather  meal  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  plants,  T.  Pfeitfeb,  W.  Sncioa- 
MACHEi,  and  H.  Frisks  (Filhling*8  Landw.  Ztg.,  $7  (1918),  No.  5-4*  PP-  62-75, 
fig.  1). — A  number  of  cropping  experiments  and  studies  of  ammonlflcation  and 
nitrification  with  raw  leather  meal,  steamed  leather  n^^l,  and  leather  meal 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  are  reported. 

As  a  source  of  nitrogen  for  crops,  such  as  oats  and  mustard,  the  best  re- 
sults were  given  by  the  treated  leather  meal  and  poorest  results  by  the  raw- 
leather  meaL  It  is  concluded  that  raw  leather  meal  can  not  be  considered  as 
a  fertilizer,  owing  to  its  inactivity  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The  experiments 
indicated  no  marked  residual  effect  of  the  raw-leather  meal.  The  nitrification 
studies  showed  the  same  relative  values  of  the  leather  meals  as  the  cropping 
experiments.  It  is  further  concluded,  in  case  other  sources  of  nitrogen  are 
not  available,  that  the  leather  meal  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used 
with  good  results,  but  that  its  effectiveness  will  always  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  common  sources  of  ammonia  and  nitrate. 

The  manofactnre  and  distribution  of  acid  phosphate,  S.  L.  Cabteb  (Amer. 
Fert.,  62  (1920),  No.  4,  pp.  61-^6). — General  information  is  given  on  the  manu- 
facture of  acid  phosphate,  factors  to  be  considered  in  its  storage  and  shipment, 
and  its  practical  selection  and  use. 

Wood  ashes  and  production  of  potash,  E.  Bateman  {Chem,  and  MeUOL 
Engin.,  21  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  615-619,  figs.  -J).— This  contribution  from  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  consists  of  data  on  the 
potash  content  of  North  American  woods  and  of  commercial  ashes  obtained 
from  various  species  and  on  the  estimated  yearly  production  of  available 
hardwood  ashes  from  various  States,  together  with  a  description  of  the  manu- 
facture of  crude  potash  from  wood  ashes  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  such 
manufacture. 

From  the  data  presented  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  *'  the  manufacture  of 
potash  from  wood  ashes  will  not  be  a  pajrlng  proposition  when  normal  prices 
are  resumed,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  plant  has  already  been  paid  for 
and  is  owned  by  the  potash  maker,  who  makes  no  charge  for  his  own  labor 
but  accepts  his  profits  as  compensation  for  his  work.  Under  these  conditions 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  potash,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ashes,  may  be  re- 
duced to  about  5  cts.  a  pound  and  might  be  able  to  compete  with  imported  potash 
on  a  small  scale  under  normal  conditions." 

Some  chemical  aspects  of  the  potash  Industry  In  Great  Britain,  E.  d 
RossrrEB  and  C.  S.  Dinqley  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  S8  {1919),  No.  22,  pp* 
S75TS8ST,  fig.  i).— This  paper  contains  the  results  obtained  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  possible  production  of  potash  from  the  blast  fomaces  of  England 
and  of  Walea 

It  was  found  that,  by  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  furnace  charge,  the  greater 
part  of  the  potash  is  volatilized  and  can  be  recovered  in  the  gas  instead  of 
being  carried  into  the  slag  and  rendered  unavailable.    It  is  estimated  that  troai 
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33  to  80  per  cent  of  the  potash  can  be  thns  Tolatilized  and  rendered  recoverable 
hj  the  Qse  of  adequate  gas-cleaning  plants,  and  that  in  this  way  abont  80,000 
tons  of  potassium  (florid,  eqnivalent  to  some  50,000  tons  of  potash  expressed  as 
KaO,  can  be  recovered  annually  from  the  blast  furnaces  of  Bngland  and  Wales. 

Potash  recovery  from  blast-fnmaoe  gases  in  England,  H.  Hibbebt  {Chem, 
and  MetalL  Bngin,,  21  {1919),  No.  H,  pp.  725-7ietf).— A  description  is  given  of 
potash  recovery  as  carried  out  in  connection  with  English  blast-furnace  opera- 
tions and  to  a  less  extent  with  cement  manufacture,  with  a  view  to  stimulate 
interest  in  a  similar  recovery  of  potash  from  like  industries  in  this  country. 

Potash  salts  in  1919,  W.  O.  Phalen  (Engin.  and  Min.  Jour^  109  (1920), 
No.  S,  pp.  i2S-2S0). — This  Is  a  review  of  the  status  of  potash  production  during 
the  year  1919,  with  particular  reference  to  conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

The  origin  of  German  potash  beds,  E.  Janeckb  {Ztachr,  Angew.  Chem.,  S2 
(1919),  INo.  46'],  Auf8atzt.,  pp.  178-181,  flgs.  ^).— The  author  concludes  froim 
his  studies  that  the  potash  beds  of  Germany  have  originated  from  sea  water 
wtdcih  has  evaporated  from  a  great  basin.  The  theory  is  that  the  concentrated 
salt  solutions  were  collected  during  seepage  into  the  southern  part  of  the  basin 
tnd  here  the  potash  salts  were  separated  out,  sinldng  to  a  depth  of  8,000 
meters  or  more,  to  concentrate  in  the  present  beds. 

Tbe  necessity  for  a  supply  of  pure  agricnltnral  lime,  G.  S.  Bobsbtson 
(Analyst,  44  (1919),  No.  5Z2,  pp.  509^i4).— Analyses  of  several  samples  of 
dlflierent  types  of  agricultural  lime  are  reported  and  discussed,  with  particular 
refierence  to  their  agricultural  value. 

It  is  shown  that  the  purity  of  agricultural  ground  lime  is  rather  low.  Since 
it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  economical  and  convenient  form  of  lime  to 
purchase  in  Canada,  the  necessity  for  obtaining  a  pure  supply  is  emphasized. 
The  purity  of  agricultural  lump  lime  is  considered  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  cost  per  unit  of  lime  to  be  appreciably  less  than  that  in  ground  lime.  The 
ground  calcium  cartK)nate  is  generally  very  pure,  but  the  cost  per  unit  of  lime 
is  considerably  more  than  that  in  ground  lime.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
sale  of  ground  lime,  lump  lime,  and  chalk  should  be  brought  within  the  provision 
of  the  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  StufOs  Act 

Bzperlments  on  lime  and  marl,  H.  R.  Chbistensen  (TidssJar,  Flamteavl,  tS 
(1918),  p.  577;  also  in  Zenthl.  Agr.  Chem.,  4S  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  215-217).-^ 
Experiments  with  different  crops  on  sand  soils  and  Hght  loam  soils  in  Denmark, 
which  were  generally  add  and  showed  either  a  weak  or  no  Azotobacter  contait, 
are  reported,  the  purpose  being  to  compare  marl  with  caustic  lime,  different  lime 
quantities,  and  different  Idnds  of  limes. 

Good  results  were  obtained  on  beets  and  on  meadow,  especially  on  unlimed 
meadows  where  clover  did  not  prosper.  On  the  loamy  soils  in  southern  Den- 
mark good  results  were  obtained  only  on  beet  fields.  This  is  attributed  mainly 
to  the  influence  of  lime  on  the  soil  microflora.  In  certain  cases  liming  injured 
crops  by  favoring  diseases,  especially  in  the  case  of  oats.  The  content  of  the 
soil  in  available  plant  nutrients  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  action  of  lime ; 
tlie  greater  the  plant  nutrient  content  the  smaller  the  lime  action.  Barley 
proved  to  be  most  sensitive  to  lime  deficiency,  especially  as  compared  with  oats. 
Rye  was  also  more  sensitive  to  lime  deficiency  than  oats.  In  the  meadow  ezperi- 
meats  the  content  of  legumes  in  the  hay  yield  was  markedly  less  on  unlimed 
than  on  limed  soils.  Of  the  legumes,  lucerne  appeared  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
Ume  deficiency  than  clover.  The  yield  of  lupines  was  also  markedly  increased 
by  the  additions  of  lime. 
170e78*— 20 8 
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It  waB  found  that  the  residiial  action  of  lime  Taried  from  year  to  year  vitli 
the  type  of  crop.  The  greatest  action  of  lime  with  oats  and  mixed  cereals  was 
obtained  in  one  year  owing  to  diaeasea.  The  yariation  in  the  residual  effect 
of  lime  is  also  attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  fertility  of  the  solL 

The  ezperim^its  with  different  forms  of  lime  showed  that  raw  chalk  gate  a 
smaller  yield  than  finely  ground  chalk.  The  yields  increased  with  increasiiig 
additions  of  finely  ground  chalk.  In  general  the  greater  lime  quantities  pro- 
duced the  greater  yields  regardless  of  the  form  of  the  lime. 

It  is  not  considered  advisahle  from  the  results  of  these  exptfiments  to 
apply  lime  annually,  but  to  make  larger  api^icatioQS  at  Umg&e  interrais. 
Laboratory  experiments  on  the  solubility  of  different  forms  of  lime  in  water 
saturated  with  carbon  dioxid  showed  that  the  weaker  limes,  such  as  chalk 
and  bleach,  were  more  rapidly  and  easily  dissolved  than  the  hard  limestoneB 
of  the  same  degree  of  fineness.  The  weathering  of  the  different  limes  fid- 
lowed  substantially  this  same  rule,  but  it  is  shown  that  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness is  a  more  important  factor  in  weathering  than  hardnes& 

Right  use  of  lime  in  soil  improvementv  A.  Aqkb  (New  York:  Orwage  JMid 
Co.,  1919,  pp.  [///]+^+[/]>  P^  Si).— This  is  a  pq^mlar  treatise  on  the  relar 
tion  of  lime  to  soil  improvement  and  the  proper  use  of  lime  on  soila  Add 
soils  are  discussed,  and  an  attempt  la  made  to  describe  simple  means  for 
d^»cting  soil  acidity.  The  different  types  of  lime  are  discussed  with  ref- 
erence to  their  origin,  preparation,  and  use^  and  final  information  is  given 
on  the  Bj^edal  demands  of  different  soils  and  crops  for  lime. 

Objects  of  liming  (Trop.  Agr.  [Ceyton],  59  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  519-ASl)^ 
This  is  a  review  of  experim^its  in  differ^it  parts  of  the  world  showing  the 
benefits  of  liming  cm  soils,  particularly  in  South  Africa.  It  is  p(4nted  oot 
that  experiments  conducted  in  ord^  to  determine  the  effect  of  lime  on 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  indicate  that,  at  least  in  soil  on  which 
no  crop  was  grown,  there  was  practically  no  increase  in  the  amounts  of  avail- 
able potash  or  phosphoric  add  after  a  month  over  that  produced  in  unlimed 
soil,  and  in  loamy  or  clay  soils  the  original  water-soluble  potash  was  de- 
creased. It  Is  stated,  however,  that  experimoits  have  shown  that  the  available 
phosphates  are  in  general  increased  by  liming,  and  that  ev«;i  those  soils 
which  analysis  shows  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  lime  will  usually  be 
benefited  by  liming. 

Uming,  cnltiYatlon,  and  maanrial  experlmenta  (Atm.  Rpt.  Bur.  Sugtr 
Empt.  Sta%.  [OttsefMlOfid],  19  (1919),  pp.  8-i^).— Experiments  on  the  infiuence 
of  liming  with  and  without  subsoiling  showed  that,  rxgoa,  alluvial  soils  gen- 
erally, the  average  returns  of  sugar  cane  from  the  nonsubsoiled  plat  were 
somewhat  better  than  where  the  subsoUer  was  used.  Liming  experiments 
with  and  without  mixed  manures  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  f^^lyiog 
manures  to  ratoons  rather  than  to  plant  cane,  no  increase  being  obtained  from 
the  use  of  fertilisers  on  the  latter.  On  plats  treated  with  and  without  mixed 
manures  without  lime,  it  was  found  that  the  increase  in  tonnage  from  tbe 
use  of  manures  was  much  higher  than  from  plats  upon  which  lime  was  used. 

The  influence  of  lime  on  the  nitiificaticm  of  barnyard  maBiire^iitrogeii 
in  arable  soil,  0.  Babthkl  and  N.  Bbngtsson  (8oU  8cL,  8  (1919),  No.  S,  pp* 
B4S-258), — ^Experiments  conducted  at  the  Central  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  are  reported.  In  which  it  was  found  that,  on  the 
addition  of  lime  in  the  form  of  calcium  carbonate  and  stable  manure  to  col- 
tivated  soil  of  both  neutral  and  add  reaction,  no  favorable  action  of  the  lime 
on  the  nitrification  of  the  stable-manure  nitrogen  resulted.  On  the  contraiy, 
an  impeding  effect  occurred  in  cases  where  the  sui^ly  of  lime  was  larger 
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than  is  probably  ever  used  in  practica  No  final  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  impeding  action  of  the  lime. 

Snlphnr  In  r^ation  to  soil,  W.  L.  Powers  {Reclam.  Rec,  [(7.  fif.],  11  {1920), 
No.  1,  pp,  £8,  29,  fiff,  *i). — ^A.  review  is  given  of  experiments  conducted  at  differ- 
ent agricoltural  experlm^t  staticms  on  the  nse  of  snlphnr  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
aome  specific  results  obtained  at  the  Oregon  Bxperiment  Station  are  reported. 

It  was  fonnd  in  experiments  with  acid  phosphate  and  calcium  sulphate  that 
cn^  increases  secured  by  these  fertilizers  could  be  produced  by  the  use  of 
dem^tal  sulphur.  Oalcium  and  potassium  sulphates  and  acid  phosphate  gave 
SQbstantiai  increases  in  yields  over  untreated  plats  or  i^ts  treated  with 
potassium  chlorid.  It  is  noted  that  grain  crops  have  shown  20  per  cent  in- 
creases from  sulphur  fertilization.  Bight  lbs.  of  sulphur  or  about  200  lbs.  of 
cflldom  sulphate  have  been  found  to  be  sufficient  The  f6rmer  benefits  crops  for 
at  least  four  years,  while  the  latter  form  acts  more  promptly. 

**  Use  of  sulphur  on  different  soils  and  at  different  rates  in  various  sections 
of  Oregon  strongly  indicates  that  sulphur  is  of  value  to  many  soils  of  the  State 
that  lack  sufficient  of  that  essaitial  element  to  permit  continued  farming  and 
increased  yields.  Add  soils  in  Willamette  Valley  have  shown  little  or  no  re- 
sponse to  sulphur  treatment,  though  calcium  sulphate  is  commonly  used  and  is 
beneficial  to  legumes."  See  also  a  previous  note  by  Reimer  and  Tartar  (EL  S. 
B.,42,p.221.) 

The  action  of  chromiiim  and  mangaBese  on  plant  growth*  T.  PittiFJgB, 
W.  SnciasBMACHKB,  and  A.  Rifpel  (Fii/Uin^«  Landw,  Ztg.,  67  (1918),  No.  ll'-lSf 
pp.  $lS-S98).~^]Bt  experiments  witti  oats  and  bari^  to  determine  the  stimulat- 
ing influence  of  differ^it  chromium  compounds,  including  chromium  iron  ore, 
are  reported. 

Favorable  results  were  obtained  in  some  cases  and  unfavorable  results  in 
others,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  value  of  the  use  of  chromium 
cwnpounds  by  practical  farmers  is  not  yet  thoroughly  established. 

Experiments  with  oats  to  determine  the  stimulating  influence  of  manganese 
compounds,  particularly  manganese  sulphate,  i^owed  that  as  stimulators  of 
I^ant  growth  the  manganese  compounds  were  practically  inactive. 

Oar  mineral  supplies,  H.  D.  McOaskey,  B.  F.  Bubchabd,  bt  al.  (U.  8.  C^eol, 
Survey  Bui.  666  (1919),  pp.  278,  ph  1,  fign.  (J).— This  is  a  collection  of  papers 
discussing  the  source  of  sui^y  and  use  of,  and  the  normal  demand  for,  different 
minerals,  including  particularly  gypsum,  phosphate  rock,  potash,  and  limestone 
and  lime,  some  of  which  have  been  previously  noted  from  time  to  time. 

Some  developed  mineral  resources  and  chemical  Indnstrles  of  the  South- 
ern States,  A.  M.  Faiblib  (Amer.  Pert.,  6»  (1920),  No.  3,  pp.  77,  78,  118,  120, 
122, 124,  i^f  iSO,  1S4).'-A  summary  is  given  of  important  facts  regarding  the 
phosphate  rock,  sulphur,  pyrites,  and  pyrrhotite  and  cupriferous  sulphid  Indus* 
tries  in  the  Southern  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers. 

The  manitf actnre  and  fertilizing  action  of  soanol,  A.  Gehbino  (F^Ming^a 
Lmdw.  Ztff.,  68  (1919),  No.  18-14,  pp.  «59-«77).— A  description  is  given  of  tiie 
manufacture  of  guanol,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  molasses  sludge  and 
peat,  and  a  number  of  experiments  are  reported  on  its  value  as  a  general 
fertilizing  agent  Experiments  with  clay,  humus  sand,  and  poor  sand  soils 
showed  that  the  addition  of  dry  guanol  at  the  rate  of  1  gm.  per  4  kg.  of  soil 
increased  carbon  dioxid  production  in  the  different  soils  60,  53,  and  62  per 
cent,  respectively. 

It  is  noted  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  guanol  two  kinds  are 
formed,  one  in  the  shape  of  kernels  of  acid  reaction  and  the  other  a  dark 
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cok»«d  outer  sobstaiice  of  neutral  reactloa  Teets  on  day  eotl  showed  tSbat 
carbon  dlozld  production  was  always  greater  with  the  kernel  gaanoL  Tests  of 
cartKMi  dloxld  production  with  st^Uxed  and  untreated  kernel  goanol  showed 
that  while  the  production  was  smaller  at  first  with  the  sterilized  goanol  it 
gradually  equalled  and  finally  exceeded  that  with  the  untreated  guanol,  cod- 
firming  the  opinion  that  the  Increase  In  soil  bacteria  throu^  the  use  of  guanol  is 
marked.  The  loss  of  gaseous  ammonia  from  guanol  through  the  deoomposltioD 
of  its  betaln  content  was  less  In  the  kernel  guanoL 

Studies  of  the  ammonia  absorbing  power  of  dliferent  peats  showed  ttiat  a 
certain  type  of  so-called  white  peat  gave  the  best  results  as  regards  the  cod- 
servation  of  ammonia  In  the  manufacture  of  guanoL  Further  studies  ^K>wed 
that  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  guanol  there  is  a  bacterial  decomposttioo 
of  the  peat  which,  it  is  concluded,  results  In  the  peat  haying  a  fertilizing  as 
well  as  a  mechanical  function. 

Martiie  alga  and  its  ntUlsallon,  A.  Taoraa  {Agr.  Ookm.  lltalyh  IS  {1919), 
No,  lit  PP'  4^^75,  fiff.  1). — ^A  discussion  Is  given  of  the  chemical  compositioii 
of  PoHdonia  ooeanioa,  refnence  being  made  to  it  as  a  possible  source  of  £e^ 
tilizer.  Analysis  of  the  dried  plant  showed  a  content  of  75.84  per  cent  organic 
matter,  0.46  per  cent  total  nitrogen,  and  OJ078  per  coit  potash.  Another  analysis 
of  the  plant  showed  a  content  of  6.7  per  cent  potash. 

The  manure  value  of  broom-millet  ash,  F.  B.  Gttthbib  {Agr.  Qaz,  K,  8. 
Wales,  SO  {1919),  No.  10,  p.  755). — ^Analysis  of  a  sami^  of  broom-millet  ash  is 
reported,  showing  a  potash  content  of  15.58  per  cent  and  a  phosphoric  add  con- 
tent of  4.67  per  cent    As  a  source  of  potash  It  is  considered  probably  valnabla 

Some  aspects  of  ferCUiaer  control,  S.  K.  Johnson  {Amer,  Pert.,  52  {19t0)y 
No.  4,  pp.  7d-^i).— A  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  procedure  followed  in  State 
fertilizer  inspection,  epedaX  attention  being  called  to  the  object  of  fotiUaer 
laws. 

Fertiliaers,  A.  Oali)o6n  {Abonos.  [Madrid}  :  Min,  Fomento,  IHr.  Om.  Agr^ 
Mimat,  y  Monies,  1919,  pp.  16). — ^An  outline  is  given  of  methods  of  inspection  of 
fertilizers  authorized  as  legal  In  Spain. 

Registration  brands  of  fertUisOT  {BtU.  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  40  {1919),  No.  11 
8up^  pp.  iOi).— This  bulletin  contains  a  list  of  4,708  brands  of  fertilizers  wtiich 
have  been  registered  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  during  the  year  1919,  to- 
gether with  figures  showing  their  guarantied  analyses. 

I,  Analyses  of  fertiliaers,  seasoa  1018-10. — ^n,  Analyses  of  cottonseed 
meal,  B.  W.  Kiloobe  kt  al.  {Bui  N.  C.  Dept.  Agr.,  40  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  61).— 
This  bulletin  contains  analyses  of  1,154  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials, 
Indnding  213  samples  of  cotttmseed  meal,  collected  for  Inspection  in  Ncnrth 
Carolina  during  the  fall  months  of  1918  and  the  spring  months  of  1019.  It  ia 
stated  that  the  analyses  show  the  fertilizers  and  meals  to  be  about  as  hereto- 
fore and,  in  general,  to  meet  their  guaranties. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers,  P.  H.  Wsssels  {Rhode  Island  SUk 
Ann.  Fert.  Buk,  1919,  Oct.,  pp.  5-i/).— This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of 
analyses  of  68  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers,  5  samples  of  wood  ai^bes, 
and  4  samples  of  limes  collected  for  inspection  in  Rhode  Island  during  1919. 

It  Is  noted  that  in  addition  to  chemical  examination  of  the  water-insoluble 
nitrogen  in  commercial  fertilizers,  in  cases  where  the  water-insoluble  nitrogen 
present  made  it  a  matter  of  some  Importance  pot  fertilizer  tests  were  con- 
ducted. In  eight  cases  the  water-insoluble  nitrogen  of  commercial  fertlUzefs 
was  found  to  be  of  poor  quality.  Of  180  guaranties  made  for  commercial 
fertilizers,  86  per  cent  were  found  to  be  above  the  guaranty  and  14  per  cent 
below. 
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One  sample  of  barlmn  phoeq[>hate  was  collected,  which  contained  1J2S  par 
coit  of  available  phoephoric  acid«  A  pot  ^cperiment  with  lettuce  showed  that 
as  a  source  of  phosphorus,  barium  phosphate  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  par 
acre  produced  no  increase ;  also  on  acid  soil  it  was  found  that  1  ton  of  barium 
pboBi^te  gave  negligible  results  with  lettuce  as  a  neutraliser  of  add  soli 
eondition& 

Commercial  ferttUaers  in  1018-10«  Q.  S.  Fraps  {Temu  Bta.  BuL  £f8 
it919),  pp.  S-Sl). — ^This  bulletin  reports  analsrses  and  valuations  of  some  434 
samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  collected  for  inspection  in  Texas 
ander  the  State  fertilizer  law  during  1918-19.  In  addition  a  list  of  brands 
registered  for  sale  in  the  State  during  the  period  is  given,  together  with  gai- 
oal  Infiivmation  on  the  operation  of  the  fertilizer  inspection. 

AOBICTTLTTTBAL  BOTAFr. 

Studies  on  self -sterility,  m-V,  E.  M.  East  (OeneticSt  4  (1919),  No.  4, 
pp.  S41-36S).— Three  papers  are  given. 

III.  The  reaction  between  self -fertile  and  self -sterile  plants  (pp.  341-345). — 
Before  the  publication  of  work  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  823),  the 
author  had  collected  facts  indicating  a  simple  one-factor  difference  between 
self-sterile  and  self-fertile  plants  in  keeping  with  the  vi^ws  of  Compton  as 
formerly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  29,  p.  136).  It  Is  now  stated  that  the  position  then 
taken  has  been  confirmed,  as  in  the  material  Investigated  a  single  essential 
Maidelian  factor  has  been  demonstrated.  Later  work  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  430) 
is  also  referred  to. 

Data  reported  herein  are  claimed  to  show  that  in  Nicotiana  self-sterility  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  allelomorph  of  a  dominant  fertility  factor,  /.  When 
a  population  is  homozygous  for  this  factor,  ff,  it  is  self-sterile.  The  f^cton$ 
which  control  the  peculiar  and  systematic  behavior  of  self-sterile  plants  when 
Intercrossed  among  themselves  are  wholly  independent  of  this  factor,  and  the 
latter  does  not  need  to  be  considered  in  an  interpretation  of  their  expression. 

The  manifestation  of  self-sterility,  as  evinced  by  the  degree  to  which  pseudo- 
fertility  shows,  is  considered  due  to  a  subsidiary  inherited  factor  (or  factors), 
but  without  the  presence  of  the  principal  factor  ff  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
fmictiona 

IV.  Selective  fertilization  (pp.  346-355).— In  this  work,  designed  to  test  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  selective  fertilization  in  self-sterile  Nlcotlanas, 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  pollen  tube  frequency  distributions  of  highly 
heterozygous  and  of  comparatively  homozygous  plants.  The  Influence  of  com- 
patible matings  on  incompatible  matings  was  also  investigated,  and  in  neither 
case  was  there  any  indication  of  selective  fertilization.  The  evidence  obtained 
is  discussed. 

V.  A  family  of  self-iterUe  plants  whoUy  oross-sterile  inter  se  (pp.  35^-363). — 
This  is  a  study  of  questions  arising  from  data  obtained  in  the  course  of  work 
previously  noted  as  referred  to  above. 

Hybridization  as  a  cause  of  apogamy  in  plants,  A.  Ebnst  (Bastard<erung 
aU  Ursache  der  Apogamie  im  Pflanzenreich,  Jena:  Oustav  Fischer,  1918,  pp. 
XIV +666,  figs.  172,  pis,  2). — ^This  is  a  monograph  giving  an  extended  account  of 
studies  involving  hybridization,  apogamy,  the  species  concept,  and  the  origin 
of  species.  ^ 

On  chlorophyll,  carotin,  and  xanthophyll,  and  on  the  production  of  sugar 
from  formaldehyde^  A.  J.  Ewabt  (Proa.  Boy.  Soo.  Victoria,  n.  ser^  SO  (1918), 
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No,  B,  pp.  178-009). — ^Extended  inyestigatioiis  are  reported  and  diacossed  oa 
sugar  formation  in  plants,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

'*  In  the  assimilation  of  caitK>n  dlozid,  chlorophyll  acts  as  a  light  energizing 
enzym,  and  takes  direct  part  in  ^e  cycle  of  chemical  changes,  which  probablj 
have  carotin,  xanthc^hyll,  phytyl,  and  glancophylllns  as  intermediate  products 
and  glucose,  levnlose,  formaldehyde,  and  oxygen  as  end  products.  The  sugar 
may  be  formed  directly  as  well  as  through  the  polymerisation  of  formald^de. 
A  large  part  of  the  energy  represented  by  the  carbohydrate  products  Is  ab- 
sorbed during  the  reconstruction  of  the  chlorophyll  molecule.  Carbon  dioxid 
decomposes  extracted  chlorophyll  both  in  light  and  in  darkness,  removing  its 
magnesium  and  producing  phaeophytln.  The  earlier  supposition  that  xantho- 
phyll  is  one  of  the  products  has  not  been  sustained.  In  the  presence  of  zinc 
dust,  the  sine  takes  the  place  of  the  magnesium,  and  the  chlorophyll  remains 
green  as  a  stable  zinc  chlorophyll. 

"Apart  from  its  protective  function,  carotin  seems  to  be  especially  important, 
as  providing  during  its  photo-oxidation  or  partial  disintegration  the  massive 
hydrocarbon  combination  in  the  phytyl  radical  of  chlorophyll,  whose  addition 
is  necessary  to  convert  the  dlcarboxyllc  glaucophyllin  Into  the  tricarboxyfl. 
Xanthophyll  can  be  reduced  to  carotin  "by  the  aid  of  metallic  reductases,  but 
no  oxidases  have  been  found  capable  of  converting  carotin  into  xanthophyll 
The  oxidation  of  these  substances  in  darkness  or  In  feeble  light  differs  in 
certain  respects  frotu  that  taking  place  in  intense  llfi^t 

"The  oxidation  of  rhodophyllin,  chlorophyll,  xanthophyll,  and  carotin  is 
more  rapid  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low  ones,  and  the  rates  of  oxidation 
are  in  the  order  given,  carotin  being  most  readily  oxidized.  A  rapid  method 
is  described  of  polymerizing  formaldehyde  to  sugar,  which  has  a  definite  rad 
reaction,  and  yields  calcium  and  sodium  tartrates  as  by-products." 

The  author  gives  equations,  not  as  representing  established  facts,  but  to 
indicate  graphically  how  chlorophyll  could  act  as  a  photic  or  lytase  enzym  for 
the  conversion  of  carbon  dioxid  and  water  into  carbohydratea  The  chief 
difficulty  in  regard  to  them,  as  he  notes,  is  the  very  large  mass  reactions 
which  they  represent.  The  first  stage  shows  how  amorphous  chlorophyll+car- 
bon  dioxid  and  water  would  form  xanthophyll  (or  carotin)  oxygen  and  ^n- 
cophyllin.  The  second  stage  shows  that  carotin  (or  xanthophyll)  +  waters- 
oxygen  would  equal  phytol-flevulose+glucose-f formaldehyde.  This  reaction 
would  take  place  in  lig^t  with  the  aid  of  an  oxidase  enzym,  and  the  excess  oxy- 
gen from  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  escapes.  In  the  third  stage  phytO, 
glaucophyllin,  and  carbon  dioxid  form  amorphous  chlorophyll  and  oxygen. 

"This  change  would  take  place  in  the  living  plant  with  the  aid  of  Ugjit 
energy.  It  makes  the  total  volume  of  oxygen  exhaled  equal  to  the  volume  of 
carbon  dioxid  absorl)ed. 

"  This  suggested  cycle  would  indicate  the  enzymatic  action  of  chlorophyll  in 
the  presence  of  water,  carbon  dioxid,  and  light,  and  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  investigation  .  .  .  With  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  and  a 
deficiency  of  light,  stage  1  would  preponderate.  With  stronger  UluminaticHi 
stages  2  and  8  would  balance  1.  With  excessive  Illumination  and  a  deficiency 
of  carbon  dioxid,  dlslntegratory  photo-oxidation  would  take  place^  and  tbe 
amount  of  chlorophyll  would  be  reduced." 

The  recovery  of  vegetation  at  Kodlak,  R.  F.  Gbioos  (Ohio  Jour,  8cL,  19 
{1918),  No.  1,  pp.  i-57,  figs,  S2). — ^This  is  an  account  of  condltl<ms  and  processes 
in  the  region  affected  by  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Katmal,  Alaska  (B.  S.  It,  40, 
p.  812),  as  regards  vegetation,  and  the  revegetation  of  this  area.  OomparisoDS 
are  made  with  other  volcanic  outbursts  there  and  elsewhere. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  damage  to  vegetation  by  an  eruption  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  great  as  at  first  apj^rs,  no  permanent  injury  to  agricnltural  interests 
being  probable  in  cases  where  the  ash  fall  is  not  greater  than  12  inches. 

Hydrogen  cyanid  fumtgaUon,  E.  E.  Clayton  (Bot.  Oaz.,  67  (1919),  No,  6, 
pp.  48S-^00,  figs.  2).— A  study  has  been  made  of  normal  green  plants,  chiefly 
tomatoes,  growing  under  normal  greenhouse  conditions  until  exposed  to  hydro- 
cyanic add  gas. 

It  has  been  fbund  that  different  ooncentrationB  of  HCN  give  effects  ranging 
from  stimulation  to  depression.    The  maximum  of  beneficial  results  occurred 
at  a  point  fatal  to  insect  life,  but  Just  below  that  of  first  injury  to  the  plant. 
External  factors  increasing  resistance  are  wetting  the  leaves,  reduction  of 
temperature,  and  reduction  of  light  intensity  during  the  day  preceding  fumiga- 
tion.  Injury  closely  paralleled  amount  of  stomatal  opening.    Boil  water  supply 
influenced  resistance  by  affecting  growth  rate,  rapidly  growing  plants  being 
more  susceptible.    Sugar  content  showed  a  positive  correlation  with  resistance. 
A  modification  of  the  Wright-Bnchner  anaerobio  tiil>e9  R,  E.  Mellon 
I      {Jaw.  Bad.,  4  (1919)^  No.  S,  pp.  S95-^7,  flg.  i).--{rhe  author  explains  the  ad- 
I     vantages  and  employment  of  the  method  involved. 
! 

HELD  CBOFS. 

The  words  **  prodnctivityt**  or  **  prod«€tivene88«**  and  **  fertility**  as 
applied  to  agricultare,  C.  V.  Pipes  (Jour.  Amer.  Boo.  Agron.,  11  (1919),  No. 
d»  pp.  ^,  d^).— This  paper,  which  is  the  flfth  of  a  series  of  contributions  to 
agronomic  terminology,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  827),  comprises  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  derivation  and  present  generally  accepted  meanings  of  the 
words  "  fertility  "  and  "  productivity  "  or  "  productiveness  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture^" It  is  concluded  that  "*  in  view  of  the  f^t  that  the  word  '  fertility '  Is 
often  used  in  agriculture  in  the  narrow  sense  of  soil  fertility  or  even  of  one 
of  the  theories  of  soil  fertility  as  well  as  in  its  broader  original  meaning,  it  is 
an  unsatisfactory  and  often  ambiguous  term  to  use  in  technical  publications. 
'Productivity'  or  'productiveness,'  both  in  their  potential  and  actual  applica- 
tions, are  words  whose  clearness  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  evolution  of 
ideas,  and  therefore  they  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  word  '  f er- 
tflity '  as  used  in  its  broad  application." 

Beport  of  committee  [of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy]  on  stand- 
ardization of  field  experiments  (Jour.  Amer.  Boc.  Agron.,  11  (1919),  No.  9, 
pp.  Z50,  SSI). — Supplementing  a  previous  report  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  823),  the  com- 
mittee states  that  **  to  what  extait  it  may  be  desirable  to  unify  methods  is 
still  an  open  question.  The  best  information  we  have  suggests  that  complete 
standardization  will  not  be  practicable  nor  desirabla"  They  suggest  that  ex- 
perim^tation  in  methods  be  undertaken  wherever  possible  in  order  to  accumu- 
late a  mass  of  data  from  which  a  few  fundamental  standards  may  be  derived. 

Additions  to  the  bibliography  previously  noted  include  eight  titles. 

B^ort  of  the  committee  [of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy]  on 
varietal  nomenclature  (Jour.  Amer.  Boc.  Agron.,  11  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  S49, 
S50).— This  is  a  further  report  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  833)  on  the  standardization  of 
varietal  names  and  on  the  classification  and  registering  of  new  introductions. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  new  committee  on  the  standardization  of  varieties  be 
ai^Mlnted,  this  committee  to  formulate  a  plan  for  testing  and  comparing  stand- 
ard types  and  new  introductions.  The  functions  of  the  committee  would  in- 
dQde  the  examination  of  proposed  aystems  of  classification  and  the  adoption 
of  a  satia&ctory  oystem,  the  suggestion  of  necessary  changes  or  modifications 
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in  classiflcatioii,  the  testing  of  all  standard  types  wheneW  practical  in  order 
to  determine  their  relative  adaptations,  tlie  appointm^t  of  a  subcommittee  to 
identify  and  properly  classify  for  seedsmen  or  agronomists  either  old  varieties 
or  new  introductions,  and  the  providing  of  means  for  the  proper  registration  and 
publication  of  new  introductions. 

Offldal  field  crop  iiispectioii«  F.  A.  Spbaoo  (Seieiiee,  n.  $er^  SI  il9t0)t  So. 
1S09,  pp.  lis,  114). — In  a  discussion  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  Bolley  (B.  8. 
R.,  41,  p.  586),  the  author  maintains  that  a  State-controlled  seed  inspediai 
under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  college,  as  advocated  by  BoUeyt  will  in 
most  cases  be  preceded  by  a  cooperative  seed  growers'  association.  This  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  after  a  superior  variety  has  be^  devdoped 
a  producing  and  selling  agency  must  be  formed  in  order  to  maintain  a  siq^ 
of  the  improved  seed,  and  that  the  commercial  aspect  of  such  an  organization 
bars  it  from  direct  assodatimi  with  the  agricultural  college.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  college  may  legitimately  aid  in  the  iniq;>ection  of  pedigreed 
seed,  both  in  the  field  and  after  it  has  been  redeaned. 

The  conversion  of  winte^  into  sprlac  graim,  O.  FauwurrH  iZt$chr.  PfUuh 
zenzucht,,  6  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  1-46). — ^The  author  describes  rather  extensive  ob- 
servations with  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  typical 
winter  varieties  could  be  changed  over  into  spring  sorts,  either  through  adapta- 
tion to  modified  cultural  practices  or  through  breeding  and  selection. 

Potash  fertilisation  and  lodging  in  cereals,  C.  Kbaus  {Landio.  JaMt, 
Bayem,  5  {1915),  No.  5,  pp.  259^05,  fig%.  2). — ^Rather  extensive  experim^ts  ar^ 
described  in  which  observations  were  made  upon  the  effect  of  potash  upon 
lodging  cereals.  It  was  concluded  that  potash  aided  In  the  development  of 
stiff  straw.    See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  783). 

Varieties  of  com  grown  in  Argentina:  Native  and  acclimated  varieties, 
0.  D.  GntOLA  {Variedade9  de  Maiz  CuUivodas  en  Argeniima:  Maices  Arg&Uinoi 
y  AclimatadoM.  Bueno€  Aires:  J.  Weiss  y  Preusdie,  1919,  pp.  165,  figs.  68).— 
The  principal  native  and  introduced  varieties  of  com  grown  in  Argenttna 
are  bri^iy  de8cril>ed  and  illustrated.  Information  relative  to  the  cultural 
practices  ^nployed  in  growing  tbe  crop  and  to  diseases  affecting  com  if 
included. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  cotton  plant,  G.  S.  Fkaps  {Tewas  8i^ 
Buk  247  {1919),  pp.  5-17). — Considerable  tabulated  data  are  presented  showing 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  parts,  based  largely  on 
analyses  of  four  representative  plants  selected  by  the  snperlnt^idents  of  tlie 
various  substations  and  forwarded  to  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  State 
station.    The  results  secured  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  average  amounts  of  different  parts  of  the  plant  which  accompany  800 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  were  found  to  be  588  lbs.  of  stalk,  446  lbs.  of  leaves,  813 
lbs.  of  bolls,  and  102  lbs.  of  burs,  although  there  were  large  variations  hi 
individual  cases.  It  is  stated  that  larger  yields  of  cotton  would  have  been 
produced  with  practically  the  same  amount  of  parts  of  the  plant  if  seasMial 
conditions  had  been  more  favorable.  Where  yi^ds  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  Iba 
seed  cotton  per  acre  were  obtained,  the  amount  of  stalk  per  800  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton  was  about  850  lbs.,  of  leaves  150  lb&,  of  bolls  50  lbs.,  and  of  burs  160  lb& 

The  phosphoric  acid  used  per  800  lbs.  seed  cotton  varied  from  S.1  to  18.1  Uml, 
with  an  average  of  8  YbB.;  potash  from  9.4  to  72.6  lbs.,  with  an  av^-age  of 
27  lbs. ;  and  nitrogen  from  14.6  to  7a8  lbs.,  with  an  average  of  82.3  lbs.  With 
yields  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  about  5  lbs.  of  phoi^horlc  add, 
from  9  to  18  lbs.  of  potash,  and  from  15  to  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  used  per 
800  lbs.  of  cotton  seed.    With  a  yield  of  less  than  1,000  lb&  seed  cotton  per 
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acre,  the  amount  of  mlDeral  taken  from  the  soil  per  900  lbs.  seed  cotton  was 
proportionately  greater,  while  the  plant  was  larger  In  proportion  to  the  yi^d 
and  sometimes  formed  bolls  which  did  not  produce  cotton.  An  excess  of  potash 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  cotton  plant 

The  probable  needs  of  cotton  per  800  lb&  seed  cotton  or  100  lbs.  lint  are 
estimated  to  be  7  lb&  phosphoric  add,  25  lbs.  nitrogen,  and  15  lbs.  potash.  The 
draft  on  the  soil  was  not  found  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
cn^  but  was  somewhat  lar^r  tor  small  crops  and  somewhat  less  for  large 
crops. 

Cotton  leaves  were  moderately  high  in  protein  (15.58  per  cent),  high  in  ether 
extract  (7.44  per  cent),  and  moderate  in  crude  fiber  (9.93  per  cent),  and  are 
regarded  as  having  a  good  feeding  value.  Empty  burs,  which  are  found  around 
gins,  are  said  to  contain  some  seed,  and  to  have  a  feeding  value  probably  a 
little  higher  than  that  of  cottonseed  hulls. 

The  Bourbon  palm  of  South  Annam  and  its  fiber*  M.  P.  Bussy  (But.  Agr. 
Imt.  8oL  Saigon  [CocMn  OJWna],  1  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  977^80).— This  com- 
inrises  a  brief  discussion  of  the  fiber  obtained  from  the  petioles  and  leaves  of 
the  so-called  Bourbon  palm  (Corypha  Iwvis). 

[Paper^maldng  materials]  (Bui  Imp.  In$t.  [£fo.  Kensington],  17  (1919), 
Ufa.  2,  pp.  Hl-159). — Supplementing  similar  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
40,  p.  823),  this  comprises  an  account  of  investigations  made  by  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  a  number  of  materials  from  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Egypt,  Papua, 
and  St  Helena  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  their  suitability  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  The  materials  include  Cymbopogan  spp.,  Trachypogon  polymorphUB^ 
TKemeda  forskam  moUissima,  TrMnchya  rehmanni,  and  PanUmm  obscurena 
from  South  Africa;  muguguboya  bark  and  mungongo  wood  {Ricinodendron 
rautanenH)  from  Rhodesia;  stems  of  Cyperus  alopeouraides  and  C.  papyrus 
from  Egypt;  lalang  grass  {Imperata  arundinacea)  from  Papua;  and  so-called 
thatching  grass  from  St.  Helena. 

[Potato  experiments  in  Bavaria],  L.  KisssLmo  (Landw,  Jahrh.  Bayem,  7 
(19/7),  No.  10,  pp.  7^9^754).— This  describes  work  conducted  during  1914-1916^ 
inclusive,  embracing  observations  on  the  influence  of  size  of  seed  tuber  on  yield, 
the  effect  of  cutting  the  tuber,  tests  of  early  varieties,  and  selection  experiments 
with  potatoes. 

A  atody  of  the  rice  of  the  Kamemn*  F.  Hkiic  {BuL  Agenoe  04n.  OoHon, 
[Pranoeh  12  (1919),  No.  142,  pp.  569-^74) •— This  reports  the  analysis  of  three 
varieties  of  rice  from  the  Kamerun,  and  presents  a  tabular  statement  showing 
the  composition  of  15  other  sorts  from  different  sourcea 

Effect  of  inocnlation  and  lime  on  the  yield  and  on  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gm  In  BOj  beans  on  add  soil,  E.  B.  Fbed  and  E.  J.  Gilaitl  {8oil  8ci.,  7  (1919), 
]fo.  6,  pp.  455^67,  flg.  1). — ^In  this  paper,  a  contribution  from  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  the  authors  describe  pot  and  field  experiments  carried  out 
with  soy  beans  on  Plainfield  sand  from  Sparta  and  Hancock  and  on  Ck>lby 
silt  loam  from  Marshfleld  and  Ourtiss  in  a  study  of  the  influence  of  additions 
of  Umestone  and  of  inoculation  with  nodule  bacteria  upon  the  yield  and  compo- 
sitloQ  of  soy  beans.  Observations  were  also  made  on  changes  in  the  nitrogen 
supply  of  the  soil    The  results  secured  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  every  test  the  perc^itage  of  protein  in  the  tops  was  higher  in  the  nodule- 
bearing  plants  than  in  the  plants  free  of  nodules.  Although  the  absence  of 
the  nodule  bacteria  renders  it  impossible  for  the  soy  bean  plant  to  utilize  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  the  effect  is  not  always  appar^it,  and  in  parts  of  Wisconsin 
Wf  beans  will  produce  large  crops  in  the  absence  of  the  nodule  bacteria.  In 
SUA  cases  the  entire  nitrogen  supply  of  the  plant  is  taken  from  the  solL 
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Inoculation  of  soy  beans  grown  on  sand  from  Sparta  increased  the  yidd  of 
dry  matter,  while  the  yield  was  further  increased  when  inocolatiOD  was  sup- 
plemented by  an  application  of  lime.  Sufficient  lime  to  neutralize  one4ialf  of 
the  active  soil  acidity  produced  maximum  yields.  The  percentage  of  nitrogea 
in  the  crop  and  the  total  amount  was  also  Increased  br  inoculation. 

Crops  grown  on  sand  from  Hancock  yielded  better  when  inoculated  than 
whai  uninoculated,  inoculation  being  more  effective  in  increasing  tiie  yi^d  than 
lime.  Small  amounts  of  lime  and  inoculation  together  produced  the  best  yidda 
The  nitrogen  content  of  the  inoculated  crop  was  consida^ble  higher  than  that 
of  the  uninoculated  crop. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  entire  crop  is  removed  from  the  soil,  leaving  only 
the  roots  and  stubble,  there  will  be  less  nitrogen  in  the  soil  than  b^ore  the  crop 
was  grown,  but  if  a  properly  inoculated  crop  is  turned  under  as  a  greoi  manure 
it  will  add  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  to  the  soiL 

Inoculation  was  not  found  to  be  as  effective  in  increasing  yields  on  Odby 
silt  loam  as  on  the  sandy  soils,  although  it  influenced  the  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen and  consequently  the  total  amount  in  the  crop. 

"  Soy  beans  if  properly  inoculated  will  utilize  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  thus 
enrich  the  soil,  provided  the  crop  residue  is  returned  to  the  soiL  It  is  not 
necessary  to  plow  the  crop  under  if  the  crop  is  fed  on  the  farm.  The  manure 
can  be  returned  to  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  be  utilized  in  the  improvement  of 
the  land.  Small  additions  of  limestone  to  acid  soils  rend^  the  inoculated  soy 
bean  plant  more  active  in  absorbing  air  nitrogen." 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Bnropean  beet  sugar  industry,  H.  J.  n 
Mesa  {La.  Planter,  64  (1920),  No,  U  pp.  12,  15).— This  describes  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  industry  in  Poland,  Russia,  Osecbo- 
Slovakia,  Gerinany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  France,  with  particular  reteenee 
to  its  bearing  on  the  cane  sugar  industry  of  Cuba.  It  is  concluded  that  Buropean 
sugar  beets  will  not  seriously  compete  with  Cuban  sugar  cane  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Mannrlal  experiments  with  sngar  cane,  H.  A.  Teicpant  (Dept,  Agr.  Jfoirfi- 
Hu8,  Oen.  8er„  Bui  H  {1918),  {Bnglish  Bd.^,  pp.  28).— This  describes  fertili»r 
experiments  with  sugar  cane  conducted  during  the  period  of  191^1018  at  varioos 
experimental  centers  In  Mauritius.  In  summarizing  the  results,  the  author 
states  that  the  fundamental  basis  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  sugar-cane  land 
is  the  application  of  pen  manure  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  an  adequate 
amoimt  of  organic  matter  in  addition  to  plant  food  constituents.  The  econom- 
ical use  of  commercial  fertilizers  under  conditions  where  a  large  amount  of  pen 
manure  is  available  is  said  to  depend  largely  upon  local  conditions. 

In  these  experiments  increased  yields  followed  the  application  of  commercial 
fertilizers  when  they  were  used  in  addition  to  pen  manure,  although  some  of 
the  increases  were  within  the  mean  probable  error.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
appeared  to  give  the  best  results,  on  the  whole,  although  nitrate  of  soda  also 
showed  satisfactory  increases,  while  dried  blood  was  less  satisfactory.  The 
addition  of  potash  and  phosphate  usually  increased  the  yield,  but  when  these 
were  used  alone  the  results  were  generally  disappointing.  The  effects  of  the 
fertilizers  were  about  equally  marked  on  ratoon  cane  as  on  plant  cane,  and  on 
low  lands  as  on  high  land.  The  application  of  molasses  resulted  in  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  yield  in  most  cases,  while  the  effect  of  lime  was  less  regular. 
The  systematic  irrigation  of  plats  treated  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  led  to 
marked  increases  in  yield. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  sngar  cane  [at  Tnenmte],  W.  B.  Caoss  {Ret. 
Indu8.  y  Agr.  Tucumdn,  9  {1919),  No.  11-12,  pp.  170^178,  ftp.  1;  Inwia.  M  Bu^O/r 
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[New  Yarkh  21  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  6SS,  SSf,  651).— This  describes  the  continua- 
tion dnring  1918  and  1919  of  work  previonsly  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  533). 

The  application  of  stable  manure  resulted  in  increased  yields  of  cane  in  the 
case  of  P.  O.  J.  86,  but  so  delayed  the  maturity  of  the  cane  that  the  yield  of 
sugar  from  the  fertilized  plat  exceeded  that  of  the  unfertilized  plat  by  only  a 
small  margin.  Sulphate  of  amoKmia  again  gave  very  satisfactory  results, 
hicreased  yields  of  cane  and  of  sugar  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  cowpeas 
as  a  green  manure  crop.  Observations  on  the  value  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
in  combating  a  root  disease  of  sugar  cane  indicated  that  considerable  improve- 
ment followed  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  stable 
manure  also  gave  beneficial  results,  althou^  to  a  less  marked  degrea 

TncnmAn  sugar  canes  in  1010«  W.  E.  Cboss  (Rev.  Indus,  y  Agr.  TuounUlM, 
9  {1919),  No.  11-^12,  pp.  161-^167,  fig.  1;  ab$.  in  La.  Planter,  6S  {1919),  No.  22,  pp. 
S49,  950,  fig.  1). — Observations  on  cane  varieties  grown  from  seedlings  produced 
in  Tucum&n  during  1917  and  1918  are  briefly  noted.  It  is  stated  that  a  number 
of  nurseries  have  been  established  in  frost-free  sections  of  northern  Argentina, 
where  it  is  hoped  to  procure  seedling  canes  from  seed  produced  in  Argentina 
by  specially  selected  canes. 

Farther  trials  with  the  cnlttvaticm  of  Rtanlon  tobacco,  H.  A.  Tbmpant 
and  G.  Q.  Auchtnleck  {Dept.  Agr.  Mauritius,  Oen.  8er.,  Bui  15  {1919),  [Eng' 
Uih  Ed.},  pp.  20). — ^Bxperimental  and  large-scale  tests  of  growing  Reunion 
tobacco  in  Mauritius,  supplementing  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p. 
442),  are  said  to  prove  definitely  that  this  type  of  tobacco  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  island,  and  that  it  yields  a  product  w^  suited  to  local  require- 
menta 

Wheat  growing  in  'Wisconsin,  E.  J.  Delwichb  and  B.  D.  Lbtth  {Wisconsin 
Bta.  Bui.  S05  {1919),  pp.  18,  figs.  7).— The  adaptation  of  the  crop  to  various 
types  of  soil  in  the  State  is  indicated,  and  cultural  methods  and  field  practices 
deoned  best  for  growing  wheat  in  Wisconsin  are  described.  Based  on  variety 
tests  reported,  covering  a  number  of  years  and  conducted  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  Turkey  Red  (Pedigree  No.  2),  winter  wheat,  and  Marquis  (Wis- 
consin No.  50),  spring  wheat,  are  recommended  f6r  the  southern  part  of  the 
State;  and  Turkey  Red  and  Bacska  (Pedigree  No.  406),  wintar  varieties,  and 
Red  Fife  and  Marquis,  spring  varieties,  for  the  northern  section. 

Wheat  in  East  Africa,  W.  J.  Dowson  {Dept.  Agr.  Brit.  East  Africa  Bui  4 
{1919),  pp.  16). — This  is  a  rather  popular  account  of  the  cultural  methods  and 
field  practices  employed  in  growing  the  crop  in  British  East  Africa. 

HOBTIUULTUKE. 

Manual  of  gardening  in  New  Zealand,  D.  Tannock  {Christchurch,  New 
Zeal,  and  London:  Whitcombe  d  Tombs,  Ltd.,  pp.  298,  pi  1,  figs.  106).— A 
manual  of  information  relative  to  the  planting,  culture,  and  care  of  all  Idnds 
of  ornamentals,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  nuts  in  New  Zealand,  including  special 
chapters  on  Hardy  Bulbs  and  Garden  Foes,  by  A.  E.  Lowe;  on  Vegetable  and 
Fruit  Growing,  by  W.  Sinclair;  and  on  Rose  Growing  for  Exhibition,  by  R. 
Nicoa 

A  little  garden  the  year  ronnd«  G.  Teall  {New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  d  Co., 
1919,  XV +227,  pis.  17).— A  popular  treatise  on  ornamental  nnd  vegetable  gar- 
dening, including  chapters  on  the  culture  and  care  of  indoor  plants. 

Forcing  vegetables  in  hotbeds,  J.  B5ttneb  {Die  Frilhbeettreiberei  der 
OemUse.  Frankfprt  on  the  Oder:  Trawitzsch  d  Son,  1917  pp.  119,  figs.  92).— 
A  treatise  on  hotbed  practices,  including  specific  directions  for  growing  the  more 
important  vegetables. 
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Mushroom  cultiire  (Champifwrn  CtMure  BaHaneUe,  ParU:  lAbr.  Lermute, 
pp,  S2,  figs.  i5).— This  pamphlet  contains  practical  inttmction  for  commerdAl 
mushroom  culture.  Including  chapters  on  diseases  and  other  enemies,  poisoDons 
mushrooms,  and  methods  of  cooking  and  conserving. 

Growing  tomato  seed,  W.  W.  Tract  {Seed  World,  7  (1920),  No,  S,  pp.  IS,  19, 
fig.  1).— A  paper  on  this  subject  deliTered  before  the  National  Canners*  Asbo- 
dation,  Cleveland,  on  January  29,  1920. 

Seed  farming  in  Britain*  A.  J.  Macselt  (BtmOay,  Bngiand:  Hortua  Printing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  S^y.—A  small  practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables for  the  production  of  seeds. 

The  norsery-mannal,  L.  H.  Bailet  {New  York:  The  MaemMan  Co.,  1920,  pp, 
Xl-^JtSe,  pU.  12,  figs.  226).— A  new  edition  of  the  author's  Nursery-Book  (E.  S. 
R^  8,  p.  '602)  completely  revised  and  reset 

The  recognition  of  fmit:  Qraphic  records*  H.  B.  Dubhaic  {Jour.  Pomol, 
vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  2&-^6,  flgi.  5)  .--The  author  calls  attention  to  the  faulty  illus- 
tratioDS  and  drawings  which  frcQuently  accompany  the  descriptions  of  fruits, 
and  presets  details  for  making  simple  graphic  records  with  special  refer^ice 
to  apples  and  pears. 

Tim^y  measures  for  grafting  old  fruit  trees*  F.  Sch5nbbbo  {ZeUgenUUBe 
Masznahmen  beim  Umpfropfen  AUerer  Obstbdwne.  Btuttgart:  Eugen  Uhner, 
1911,  pp.  kl,  figs.  J^5). — ^In  this  email  work  the  authcMr  describes  and  illustrates 
proper  and  improper  methods  of  shaping  and  top-working  old  frpit  trees,  with 
special  reference  to  the  apple  and  pear. 

Pmning  trees  to  bearing  age*  W.  P.  Turn  {Blme  RibUm  Peach  Newi,  1 
{1920),  No.  1,  pp.  6,  26,  27,  flgM.  i(?).— Practical  observations  on  the  prunhig  and 
shaping  of  young  fruit  trees,  based  on  pruning  studies  conducted  by  the  author 
at  the  California  Experiment  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  188). 

The  bush  fmit:  QvicU^  remuierative  frait*growing  hj  simplifled  meth- 
ods, J.  BdTTNEB  {Dm  Bu80hoh$t:  SohneU  Lohuemde  Obstzucht  nach  Verekh 
fachtem  Verfahren.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder:  Tro%Mz$ch  d  Son,  1918,  pp.  5+ 
112,  figs.  75).— A  treatise  on  the  culture  of  ordiard  fruit  trees  in  the  f6nn  of 
bushes. 

A  possible  method  of  retarding  the  flowering  of  froit  trees,  F.  Ditmsr 
{Rev.  Titic.,  51  {1919),  No.  1S28,  pp.  S79,  ^80).— Ohlorin  gas  was  Uberated  Id  the 
vicinity  of  a  cherry  tree  and  a  peach  tree.  The  gas  attacked  the  trees  and  they 
appeared  to  be  completely  scorched  and  destroyed.  However,  the  trees  came 
into  bloom  late  in  the  season  and  set  fruit,  hence  the  author  suggests  the  pos- 
sible utilization  of  chlorin  and  other  asphyxiating  gases  f6r  retarding  the 
blooming  period  of  fruit  trees,  with  the  view  of  producing  fruit  after  the 
normal  season. 

Report  on  tests  of  self -sterility  in  plums,  cherries,  and  apples  at  the 
John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution,  L  Sthton  {Jour.  Pomot,  V6L  1,  No.  f, 
pp.  i-i9).— A  reprint  of  the  investigations  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B.,  40,  p. 
148). 

A  study  of  sterility  in  the  plum,  M.  J.  Dobset  {Cfenetic$,  4  {1919),  No.  5, 
pp.  417-488,  pis.  5).—K  contribution  from  the  Minnesota  Bxperlment  Station 
continuing  previous  work  relative  to  unfruitfulness  in  the  plum  (R  S.  R..  41, 
p.  445).  Cytologlcal  studies  were  made  of  pollen  and  pistil  development  in  a 
representative  group  of  plum  varieties  and  hybrida  The  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment are  described  and  discussed  with  the  view  of  throwing  some  li^t 
on  inherent  causes  of  the  self-sterility,  which  occurs  unlfbrmly  among  the 
varieties  of  American  species  of  plum.  A  blbllogri^hy  of  dted  literature  is 
given. 
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Tbe  author  found  that  pollen  dereloinnent  under  Minnesota  conditions  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  in  the  fall  than  the  archecporial-cell  stage,  and  growth  in  the 
spring  began  about  April  1.  The  tissues  of  the  mature  anther  developed  and 
fODCtioned  normally  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  influences  from  this  source 
whidi  would  contribute  to  pollen  abortion.  Normal  pollen  developmoit  was 
typical  in  the  group  of  plums  studied.  While  many  aborted  grains  were  found 
hi  all  varieties  studied,  and  in  some  supposedly  pure  species,  pollen  abortion 
was  not  a  cause  of  sterility  except  in  rare  instances  where  suppression  was 
oomidete.  The  percentage  of  aborted  pollen  was  higher  in  hybrids  than  in 
species  supposed  to  be  pure.  In  many  of  the  hybrids  pollen  was  found  to  break 
up  into  yellowish,  oily  globules,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact  that  pollen  of 
some  varieties  is  "sticky"  at  dehiscence  and  is  not  readily  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  Stamens  may  metamorphose  into  either  petals  or  pistils,  but  in  the 
anthers  affected  new  types  of  aborted  pollen  were  not  found.  In  gmiera] 
neltber  self-  nor  cross-sterility  could  be  explained  upon  the  basis  of  pollen 
abortion. 

Pistil  development  in  the  fall  showed  no  evidence  of  the  growing  point 
from  which  the  ovule  is  formed.  At  bloom  the  ovary  may  contain  two  ovules 
in  each  of  which  there  are  four  to  eight  nucl^.  Typically,  either  before  or 
soon  after  bloom  one  of  the  ovules  was  suppressed,  but  many  variations  were 
found  in  the  degree  of  growth  l>efore  suppression.  Pistils  were  found  to  drop 
hi  three  vraves,  separate  and  distinct  in  point  of  time  and  size.  The  first 
drop,  in  which  all  of  the  pistils  were  aborted,  occurred  immediately  after  bloom. 
Flowers  bearing  aborted  pistils  generally  bore  normal  pollen.  The  second 
drop  occurred  two  to  four  weeks  after  bloom,  and  included  all  pistils  in  which, 
tat  any  reason,  fertilisation  had  not  taken  places  In  pistils  which  fell  at  this 
thae  tbe  ovaries  had  attained  a  size  of  2  to  5  mm.  The  third  or  **  June  drop" 
followed  the  second  by  an  interval  of  about  two  weeks.  The  plums  were  larger 
than  in  the  second  drop  and  fortillaation  had  taken  place,  but  embryo  develop- 
ment had  8tOK)ed. 

Controlled  plum  crosses  of  different  combinations  w^e  found  to  set  dif> 
ferent  percentages  of  fruit  In  some  crosses  no  fertilization  took  place  and  all 
pistils  f^  in  the  second  drop,  in  other  crosses  fertilization  occurred  but  either  a 
part  or  all  of  the  pistils  dropped.  In  general,  all  varieties  studied  were  found 
to  be  self-sterile,  some  cross-sterile,  and  others  cross-fertile.  The  type  of 
iterllity,  either  self  or  cross,  was  found  to  be  that  termed  inconqpatability,  in 
liiich  gametic  fusion  is  prevented  by  slow  tube  growth.  Some  pollen  grains^ 
apparently  normal,  failed  to  germinate  under  the  conditions  of  the  stigmatic 
fluid,  while  others  developed  pollen  tubes  undar  similar  conditions.  These  dlf- 
termcm  are  attributed  to  something  inherent  in  the  grains  rather  than  in  their 
sobstratum,  which  either  in  the  case  of  another  sap  or  stigmatic  fluid  may  be 
regarded  as  homogeneous  throughout  This  condition  can  be  explained  by  dif- 
ferences in  genetic  constitution. 

A  stodj  of  the  f omuitton  and  development  of  the  flower  bads  of  Jona- 
ihaa  and  Qrlmes  Golden  in  relation  to  different  types  (clover  sod,  blue 
grass  sod^  cover  crop,  and  diean  tillage)  of  soil  management,  R.  S.  Kibbt 
(Proc  loica  Acad,  ScL,  t5  (1918),  pp.  ^65-489,  figs.  W.—A  progress  report  of 
studies  being  conducted  at  the  Iowa  Bxperimoit  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  148). 
A  Mbliography  of  related  literature  is  included. 

The  data  here  presrated  show  that  the  formation  and  development  of  flower 
bods  of  the  Jonathan  and  Grimes  €k>ld»i  varieties  subjected  to  four  types  of 
soil  management  were  associated  with  a  number  of  factors,  of  which  tbe  most 
Important  appeared  to  be  the  amount  of  soil  moisture.    This  also  aflads  the 
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growth  of  the  trees  and  probid>lj  the  die  of  the  crop  at  the  same  time  as  it 
aflPects  the  formation  and  development  of  flower  buds. 

**  Flower  buds  were  formed,  that  la,  difCsrentlated  from  leaf  buds,  earlier  on 
sod  plats  than  on  plats  receiving  some  cnltivation  eadi  year.  The  earliest  dme 
at  which  flower  bnds  were  formed  occurred  on  clover  sod  with  a  low  percentage 
of  soil  moisture.  Flower  bnds  formed  earlier  on  a  clover  sod  than  on  a  blue- 
grass  sod  having  slightly  less  soil  moistnra  On  the  other  hand,  flower  buds 
formed  earlier  on  a  bine-grass  sod  than  on  a  clover  sod  having  about  2.5  per 
cent  more  soil  moisture.  These  facts  indicate  two  things,  &rst,  that  the  addition 
of  nitrates  in  the  clover  sod  causes  the  flower  buds  to  form  earlier;  and  seoond, 
that  the  amount  of  soil  moisture  is  a  very  ImpcMtant  if  not  the  chief  eztemal 
ftactor  in  determining  the  time  at  which  flower  buds  form. 

**  The  formation  of  flower  buds  began  about  the  flrst  of  July  on  the  plats 
where  it  occurred  earliest  and  extended  until  the  middle  of  September  on  the 
plats  where  it  occurred  latest,  thus  occupying  a  period  of  about  2.5  months.  The 
time  occupied  by  each  tree  in  forming  flower  buds  was  about  four  weeks.  Trees 
in  sod  produced  the  largest  proportion  of  flower  buds;  and  those  in  clov»  sod, 
which  supposedly  contained  the  most  nitrates,  produced  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  flower  buds  than  those  in  blue-grass  sod.  The  period  covering  the  time 
during  which  the  different  trees  formed  and  developed  their  flowers  extended 
from  about  July  1, 1916,  to  May  17, 1917,  thus  being  about  10  months  in  length. 

''^ple  flowers  have  two  periods  of  rapid  growth.  The  flrst  one  immediately 
follows  the  differentiation  of  the  flower  bud  from  the  leaf  bud,  and  during  this 
period,  which  is  about  6  wedbn  in  length,  the  floral  organs  are  differentiated. 
During  the  second  period,  which  begins  about  6  we^os  previous  to  the  (^lening 
and  ends  with  the  full  expansion  of  the  flower,  the  floral  organs  Increase  their 
size  many  times.  During  the  time  intervening  between  the  two  p^ods  of 
rapid  growth,  growth  continues  but  is  slow." 

Some  promising  new  pear  stock*  B.  T.  Gaix4>wat  (Jawr.  Heredity,  11  (iM^. 
No,  i,  pp.  25-^,  fiffs,  8). — ^Notes  on  some  of  the  more  promising  oriental  pear 
stocks  introduced  and  now  being  tested  by  the  OIBce  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant 
Introduction  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  length  of  stem  in  peftrs  and  apples,  E.  A.  Buittabd  (Jour,  P&moU 
v&L  i.  No,  1,  pp.  t(HSt,  fig.  i).— The  author  prooonts  some  evidence  to  show 
tbBt  the  length  of  stem  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  very  constant  character,  and  is 
of  little  value  in  diagnosing  varieties  of  pears  and  apples. 

The  strawberry  aad  its  cultivation  in  Canada,  W.  T.  BfACOUN  (CoiMia 
Bwpt.  FarmM  Bui  99  (1919),  pp.  S9,  flffM.  li).— In  the  present  revised  e^tion  of 
Bulletin  62  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  738)  sections  on  Insects  Affecting  the  Strawberry, 
by  the  Entomological  Branch  (pp.  81-86),  and  Oonmum  Strawberry  Dis- 
eases, by  W.  A.  McOubbin  (pp.  85-89),  have  been  added. 

liOganberries  and  Evergreen  blackberHes,  J.  L.  Stahl  (Waahingtan  Sta,, 
West.  Wash.  8ta.  Mo.  Buk,  7  (1920),  No.  10,  pp.  15f-157).— Oondse  directions 
are  given  for  the  culture  and  care  of  Logan  and  Evergreen  blackberrlea 

Spedaliaed  mulberry  cnltaret  F.  Zaoo  (ItaUa  Agr.,  56  (1919),  Vo.  1%,  pp. 
S71-^3,  pL  i).— A  discussion  of  methods  of  growing  mulberries  with  ref^enee 
to  maximum  leaf  production  for  sllkwomK  culture. 

The  fertilizing  action  of  snlphnr  on  grapevines,  J.  Obavzst  (Bta.  Agr, 
AlgMe,  Tunisie,  Maroc.,  2.  ser,,  26  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  295,  «9^).— Oontinaing 
investigations  previously  reported  (B.  S.  R.,  81,  p.  442),  experiments  were 
conducted  to  verify  the  effect  of  sulphur  on  vines  which  had  rec^ved  no 
fertilizer  for  two  years,  to  compare  the  effects  of  sulphur  and  horse  manure^ 
and  to  determine  the  effect  of  sulphur  mixed  with  horse  manura 
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The  data  secured  confirm  the  aathcnr's  earlier  concliisi<m  as  to  the  general 
beneficial  effect  of  sulphur  on  the  yield  of  grapes.  In  view  of  the  dry  condi- 
tions subsequent  to  the  various  applications,  a  plat  receiving  horse  manure  at 
the  rate  of  about  14  tons  per  acre  yielded  somewhat  less  than  the  check  plat, 
whereas  a  plat  receiving  the  same  amount  of  stable  manure  plus  175  lbs.  of 
sulphur  per  acre  yielded  much  higher  than  the  check  plat.  It  appeared  that 
tbe  sulphur  exerted  a  deccmiqposing  action  on  the  stable  manure,  although  no 
conclusion  is  thus  far  drawn  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  beneficial  action 
produced  by  the  sulphur.    The  experim^its  are  to  be  continued. 

Possible  uses  for  wine-grape  vineyards,  F.  T.  Bioubtti  and  W.  V.  Csusss 
{C<a,  state  Bd.  Vitic  Commrs.  Bui.  H  {1919),  pp.  18).— The  methods  proposed 
and  listed  here  are  of  four  types,  shipping  the  fresh  grapes  to  countries  wliich 
do  not  prohibit  wine  making,  utilization  of  grs^pes  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
raisins,  for  home  wine  making;  grape  juice,  grape  sirup,  vinegar,  grape  sugar, 
cream  of  tartar,  etc ;  grafting  the  vines  witii  raisins  and  other  table  varieties; 
and  replacing  the  vines  with  other  crops. 

On  the  chinin  or  coyo  (Persea  BcMedeana) ,  Q.  ItiA  (Agnm.  CoUm^  4 
{1919),  No.  27,  pp.  78-S2,  fig.  i).— The  author  concludes  that  the  chinin  pie- 
Tiously  described  by  him  as  a  peculiar  form  of  avocado  obtained  from  the 
State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico  (B.  S.  B.,  40^  p.  151)  is  synonymous  with  the  ooyo 
described  by  Popenoe  in  his  report  on  the  avocado  in  Guatemala  (B.  S.  B.» 
41,  p.  45). 

dAchona  cnltiire  in  Java,  Lobub  {Bui.  Aocn.  IndocMnet  n.  «er.,  ^  {1919)^ 
No.  1S8,  pp.  761-^764).— A  concise  statement  of  the  adaptation  of  diflierent 
varieties  of  cinch<ma  to  Java  conditions,  methods  of  propagati<m,  planting,  and 
care  of  plantations. 

Selection  of  stocks  in  citms;  propagation,  H.  J.  Webbeb  {CaUfomia  Sta., 
BuL  317  {1920),  pp.  269^01,  flgs.  14).— This  buUetin  presents  in  detaU  the  re- 
sults secured  in  comparative  tests  with  large,  intermediate,  and  small  nursery 
trees  used  as  stocks  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  The  results  of  these  tests 
have  been  summarized  in  a  previous  papor  by  the  author  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  140). 

Strains  of  Satsnma  oranges  in  tbe  United  States,  L.  B.  Scott  {Proo.  Qutf 
Coast  Sort.  Soc.,  4  {191S),  pp.  $^).—A  discussion  of  variation  in  the  Satsuma 
orange  baaed  upon  observations  of  the  author  and  Tanaka  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R,  40,  p.  842).  Instructions  are  given  for  keeping  tree  performance 
records  similar  to  those  used  in  Oliamel's  work,  with  citrus  fruits  in  Oalifbmia 
(B.  S.  B.,  d7,  p.  144),  with  the  view  of  eliminating  worthless  variations  from 
the  groves. 

Bate  of  Increase  in  temperature  with  altttnde  during  frosty  nights  in 
orange  groves  In  sonthem  OaUfomla,  F.  D.  Youno  (Col.  CUrogr.,  6  {1920), 
Ho.  6,  pp.  136, 160, 161,  figs.  3).— A  discussion  of  the  factors  which  cause  strati- 
fleatlcm  of  the  lower  air  on  cool,  calm  nights,  induding  data  showing  what  the 
actual  extent  of  this  stratification  was  found  to  be  on  certain  representative 
ni^ts  in  the  Pomona  Valley. 

The  data  giv^  show  the  minimum  temperatures  registered  at  5-ft  levels 
on  a  40-ft  tower  on  44  cool  nights  during  1019  and  1020.  The  average  temper- 
ature for  the  44  nights  at  the  5-ft  level  was  82.8''  F.  and  at  the  40-ft  level 
was  40.4*.  This  data  was  secured  over  relatively  level  ground.  The  author 
points  out  that  on  steep  hill^des  and  at  the  bases  of  steep  hills  other  factors 
enter  into  the  problem,  and  the  increase  in  temperature  with  altitude  may  be 
much  more  pronounced. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  p^rf^ct  some  method 
wltoeby  the  vrarmer  air  of  the  upper  stratas  may  be  mixed  with  the  cool  air 
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of  the  lower  stratas,  the  author  pofnts  out  that  if  such  a  madiiiie  ccrald  be 
devised  the  efltect  on  the  temperature  near  the  ground  would  be  much  less  on 
a  ni£^t  with  long  continued  eztremtiy  low  temperature  than  on  a  i^igtkt  when 
the  temperature  f^l  steadily  all  night  and  a  dangerous  tmnperature  was  not 
reached  until  after  midnight 

The  coco  palm  or  coconut  tree*  L.  T.  Haubb  {De  Kokospatm  of  Kktfper- 
boow^  Batavia:  Q.  Kolff  d  Oo^  1917,  pp.  7+7i,  flffs.  94)-— A  monograph  on  tte 
coco  palm  {Coco$  nuoifera)^  with  reference  to  its  botany,  history,  Bast  Inatn 
names  of  the  various  parts  and  products  of  the  palm,  varieties,  soil  req[uire- 
ments,  details  of  culture,  harvesting,  preparation  of  copra,  oH,  fiber,  and 
other  products,  the  traditions  of  the  Javanese  relating  to  the  coconut  tree,  tbe 
coconut  tree  and  its  products  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  the  importance 
of  palm  culture  to  the  natives  of  Java. 

Coring  of  vanilla  beans  (Vanilla  planif<^ia)  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr>  We»l 
Indies,  Rpt.  Agr.  Dept.  8t.  KitU-Nevis,  IQIJ-IS,  pp.  tS^l;  also  iti  Trop.  Affr. 
[Ceylon],  53  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  5i2-5i4 ).—BxperimentB  conducted  at  the  St 
Kitts-Nevis  Botanic  Station  indicate  that  the  practice  of  dipping  the  beans 
of  V.  planifolia  in  hot  water  prior  to  the  sweating  process  can  not  be  dispensed 
with.  If  liot  water  is  not  used  the  beans  turn  brown  after  some  time,  then 
Mack,  and  finally  burst*  the  pleasant  odor  of  cured  vanilla  being  entirely 
al>sent 

The  water  should  have  a  temperature  of  from  80  to  eo"*  a  (176  to  194*  F.) 
fbr  the  develoimient  of  good  aroma.  Boiling  water  seems  to  destroy  to  some 
extmt  the  action  of  the  oxidase.  Sweating  the  beans  in  glass-topped  boxes, 
in  which  a  tenperature  of  60*  was  maintained,  gave  good  results.  After 
sweating,  the  beans  are  allowed  to  dry  slowly  at  room  temperature,  whidi 
takes  about  two  weeks.  They  should  then  be  pa<dced  in  air-tight  tins  as  soon 
as  possible,  otherwise  much  of  the  aroma  is  lost  and  they  become  somewbat 
hard. 

The  cnltore  of  medicinal  plants,  A.  Ckttis  and  J.  Dbmuxt  {La  Oultwre  dei 
Flantes  MMUHnales.  ParU:  Vigot  Bro€.,  1919,  pp.  XI-^-HS,  figs.  t9).-^rbt  hi- 
troductory  chapter  of  this  manual  contains  some  general  notes  on  tbe  culture  of 
medicinal  plants  and  methods  of  preparing  them  for  market  Bach  plant  is 
then  considered  with  reference  to  Its  distinguishing  diaracteristics,  uses,  cul- 
tural requirements,  and  harvesting  period. 

Notes  on  the  eariy  history  of  the  pecan  In  America,  B.  H.  Tbtts  (Ana. 
Rpi.  Bmiihin.  Inst.,  1917,  pp.  4$6-448).-'A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
pecan,  gleaned  largely  from  unpublished  manuscripts  and  from  old  or  nre 
works  not  eaoy  of  access.    A  reference  list  of  dted  literature  is  included. 

Pecans,  other  than  those  of  tlie  well-known  sections,  J.  F.  Jonbs  {Amer. 
Nut  Jour.,  12  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  26,  30). — In  this  paper  the  author  points  out  tlie 
unreliability  of  many  southern  varletieA  of  the  pecan  when  grown  in  tlie  Nortii. 
and  suggests  the  utilisation  of  Iowa-grown  varieties  fbr  northern  plantiiig. 

Diversification  In  orchards,  W.  0.  GBimifo  {Proo.  ChOf  Coast  Hort.  Soc,  1 
{1915),  pp.  25-^4).— The  author  suggests  several  fKdt  crops  suitable  for  bit^ 
planting  in  pecan  groves,  and  also  gives  a  dewiiim^o  list  of  special  varieties 
and  classes  of  trees  suitable  for  ornamental  plantli^  in  the  Gulf  Ckmst  regloo 
of  the  United  States. 

Street  trees,  F.  L.  Mulpobd  {U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.  Hal.  816  {199$),  pp.  58,  ffgi. 
37). —A  treatise  on  street  trees,  their  selectiim,  culture,  and  care.  Introductory 
considerations  deal  with  the  Importance  of  shade  trees,  public  control  of 
street  trees,  idannlng  for  trees  on  city  street^  qpadng  trees,  conditions  for 
tree  growth,  and  kinds  of  trees  suitable  for  city  streets. 
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Tbe  United  States  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  18  regions,  and  a  list  is  given 
of  trees  of  desirable  varieties  for  street  planting  in  each  region.  A  descriptive 
list  of  the  more  important  street  trees  is  also  given,  together  with  details  r^a- 
tive  to  the  culture  and  care  of  trees.  A  list  of  publications  of  this  Department 
relating  to  diseases  and  insects  affecting  shade  and  ornamental  trees  is 
appended. 

Systematic  tree  plantiiig  in  comitry  plftnfiing»  W.'W.  Audbews  (Ccmod. 
Farettry  Jour.,  16  (19Z0),  No,  1,  pp.  24,  25). — ^A  concise  enumeration  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  by  general  traffic  and  by  the  farmer  through  the  systematic 
protecti<m  of  prairie  roads  and  farms  by  tree  planting. 

Furkfi  and  gardens,  G.  and  P.  Aoolphe-Beliaib  {Pares  et  Jardins.  Paris: 
J.  B.  BaiUi^re  d  Sons,  1919,  pp.  $82,  flgs.  227). -^A  treatise  on  landscape  garden- 
ing issued  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedic  Agrlcole,  published  under 
the  direction  of  Q.  Wery.  Part  1  deals  with  the  elenents  and  materials  of 
the  landscape  garden,  and  part  2  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  landscape 
gardening. 

FOBESTET. 

ForestSf  woods,  and  trees,  A  Hknbt  (London:  Constable  d  Co.,  Ltd.,  1919, 
pp.  XII-j-SH,  pis.  21,  figs.  21). — ^In  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  book  the 
aothor  considers  the  influence  of  forests  on  climate,  stream  flow,  soil  erosion, 
wtiid,  and  purity  of  air  and  water.  The  value  of  forest  districts  as  sites  for, 
sanatoria,  and  the  history  and  utility  of  parks,  open  spaces,  and  trees  in  towns 
are  then  discussed.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  afforestation  of  the  important  water  catchment  areas  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  a  descriptive  list  of  trees  suitable  f6r  planting 
in  these  areas  and  for  general  planting. 

B^ort  of  the  director  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jnne  89,  1010,  S.  T.  Mather  (U.  8. 
DtpL  Int.,  Rpt.  Div.  NiUl.  Park  Serv.,  1919,  pp.  S84,  pis.  SS,  fiffs.  6).— A  report 
OQ  tlie  administration,  protection,  improvement,  public  use,  and  revenues  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Park  system  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  including  a 
summary  of  conditions  in  each  park  and  monument,  their  important  needs, 
plans  for  future  development,  and  recent  and  pending  legislation  relating  to 
the  park  system.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  several  appendixes  containing 
the  reports  of  officers  in  charge  of  each  park,  as  well  as  maps,  statistics, 
legli^tion,  bibUograi^es,  and  miscellaneous  information  relative  to  the  parks. 

Annual  report  of  the  director  of  forestry  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  December  81,  lOlS,  A.  F.  Fischeb  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dir. 
Forestry  P.  L,  1918,  pp.  8S,  pis.  5).— A  report  for  the  year  on  activities  of  the 
divisions  of  forest  management,  Investigation,  sawmills  and  utilization,  fbrest 
lands  and  mape^  and  administration,  the  office  of  the  wood  expert,  and  the 
forest  sdiool,  including  reconunendations  relative  to  needed  legislation.  Statis- 
tical data  relative  to  land  api^cations,  timber  licenses,  yield  of  major  and 
ndnor  forest  products,  revenues,  and  expenditures  for  the  year  are  appended. 

Bep<»rt  on  forest  administration  in  Burma  for  tlie  year  ended  June 
SO,  lOlS,  H.  Cabicb  (Rpt.  Forest  Admin.  Burma,  1918,  pp.  111-^5+114,  pL 
i>.— A  r^wrt  on  the  administration  and  management  of  the  State  forests  in 
Burma  f6r  the  year  ended  June  80,  1918.  Important  data  relative  to  altera- 
tions in  forest  areas,  forest  surveys,  working  plans,  production,  grazing  opera- 
tions, yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revenues,  expenditures,  etc., 
are  appended  in  tabular  form.  A  glossary  of  vernacular  or  local  names  and 
expressions  used  in  the  report  is  included. 
170«78*— 20 i 
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NatioBAl  forest  range  improremeBt  aad  derelopment*  J.  H.  Hatton 
{Producer,  1  (1920),  No,  9,  pp.  9-19,  figM.  3).— This  pig;>er  gives  a  brief  rtem6 
of  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricalture, 
with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  gracing*  the  construction  of  range  improre- 
ments,  and  the  artUldal  reseeding  of  ranges. 

Economy  and  effldencj  in  handling  forest  prodncts  a  national  necesiHj, 
▲.  P.  Nelson  {Oong.  Bee.,  69  (19t0),  N9.  6S,  pp.  MB6^MB8>.— A  r«sam6  of  tlie 
8C<^  of  the  worlc  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison*  Wis^  with 
Q^edal  emphasis  on  the  national  importance  of  this  work. 

What  onr  forests  snppori«  F.  H.  Smith  {Amer.  Foreitry,  26  (1920),  N9. 
SlSf  pp.  16, 17). — ^A  brief  survey  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vai:|oiiB  in- 
dustries dependent  upon  the  forest  resources  of  the  country. 

The  forest  resources  of  Virginia«  R.  C.  Jones  (Fa.  OeoL  Comm.,  Off.  Siaie 
Fweiter  Bui.  19  {1919),  pp.  11).— A  brief  general  statanent  as  to  the  characttf, 
amount,  value,  and  condition  of  the  forest  resources  of  Virginia,  with  a  warn- 
ing as  to  the  destructlvenesB  of  present  forest  practices  and  the  necessity  of 
rational  forest  management  both  by  the  State  and  by  private  ownera 

Plain  statements  on  Canada*s  forests,  F.  J.  D.  Basnjtjm  {Gonad.  Forettry 
Jour.,  16  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  27-61,  fig9.  5).~A  discussion  of  the  limitations  of 
Canada's  wood  supply,  together  with  suggested  remedies. 

Forestry  legislation  in  Ganada  dnring  1010,  F.  W.  H.  Jaoombe  (CsasA 
Forestry  Jour.,  16  {1920),  No.  1,  p^  66,  5^).— A  rteim6  of  forestry  legislatioo 
concerning  Dominion  and  Provincial  forest  lands  in  1919. 

Forestry  and  rural  policy,  J.  S.  Maxwell  {Tram.  Highland  and  A§r.  8oc 
Boot.,  6.  ier.,  61  {1919),  pp.  67-96,  fig9.  6). — ^In  this  paper  the  author  discusses 
the  factors  that  have  led  to  the  nefl^ect  of  forestry  in  the  British  Isles  and 
particularly  in  Scotland,  and  points  out  the  effect  of  the  war  in  depleting  the 
timber  reserves  of  Scotland.  He  then  presents  the  essential  factors  of  the 
forest  policy  for  the  United  BLlngdom  as  devel<q;>ed  by  the  Beccmstruction  Com- 
mittee, and  discusses  these  factors  with  special  reference  to  their  application  tt> 
Scottish  conditions. 

The  forest  policy  of  France,  W.  B.  ObeAlet  (iimar.  Forestry,  26  {1920),  No. 
616,  pp.  6-9,  figs.  1). — ^This  article  deals  particularly  with  the  control  of  sund 
dunes  and  mountain  torrents  in  France.  It  is  based  upon  material  taken 
hirgely  from  Cours  de  Droit  Forestler,  by  C  Qugot,  and  from  data  pn^iared  by 
G.  Qarbe. 

The  forest  situation  in  modem  Greece,  O.  G.  Sklawtjnob  {For%UiDi9M. 
Oenthl,  41  {1919),  No%.  4,  pp.  Sl-OO;  5,  pp.  176-184;  7,  pp.  249-264). —J^  ac- 
count of  the  forests  of  Greece  with  reference  to  their  extent,  distribution,  own- 
ership, and  component  species;  forest  policy,  protection,  the  timber  industiy; 
and  exports  and  imports. 

Note  on  the  vegetation  of  Cyrenaica  and  on  its  agricnltnral  wtiHistloiif 
A.  Maugini  {Agr.  Colon.  {lialyh  16  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  516-646,  /lg$.  8)^A 
descriptive  account  of  the  physical  features  and  vegetation  of  the  territory  of 
Oyrenaica,  in  northern  Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the  pastures  and  wooda 
A  list  of  collected  plants  is  included. 

Rate  of  growth  of  indegenons  and  exotic  trees  in  New  Zealand,  E.  Max- 
well {New  Zeal.  Jour.  8ci.  and  Teohnol,  2  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  671-676,  fig.  1).— 
Data  are  given  showing  the  rate  of  growth  in  New  Zealand  of  indigenous  trees 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  exotic  trees  there  and  with  the  rate  o^ 
growth  of  foreign  trees  in  foreign  countries.  Data  are  also  given  showing  the 
rate  of  growth  of  34  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  of  value  for  timber. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  commercially  important  fordgn  Q)edes 
attain  marketable  size  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  important  native  swedes. 
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tbe  author  concludes  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
provide  even  a  small  portion  of  the  future  timber  needs  of  the  country  by  grow- 
ing native  trees. 

The  germination  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  and  their  Juvenile  fomis« 
L.  H.  Pammel  and  O.  M.  Kino  {Proc.  Iowa  Acad,  Sd.,  25  {1918),  pp.  291-^40, 
fiff9,  76). — In  continuation  of  a  similar  study  of  oaks  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  47),  data 
are  given  on  germination  tests  on  a  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  their  seedling  forms. 

The  reprodnctive  organs  of  Hevea  brasiliensis*  O.  Heusseb  (Arch,  Rubber' 
evU.  Kederland.  Indi^,  S  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  455^14,  figs.  i5).— Results  are 
presented  of  a  morphological  and  cytological  study  of  the  reproductive  organs 
of  Hevea  broHliensis.  In  addition  to  the  descriptive  text  various  phases  of  the 
study  are  presented  in  a  series  of  plates.  A  bibliography  of  cited  literature  is 
included. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Recent  literatore  on  fungus  Psoases  of  plants,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Trans. 
Iowa  Hort.  8oc,,  59  (1918),  pp.  185-^225). — A  condensed  account  is  given  of  the 
literature  relating  to  plant  diseases  as  noted  by  the  author  during  the  year. 
The  several  sections  include  information  relating  to  diseases  of  apple,  pear, 
quince,  potato,  tomato,  root  crops,  vegetables,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  cereals, 
and  forage  crops,  also  miscellaneous  diseases  and  other  forms  of  injury.  An 
account  is  also  given  of  remedial  measures. 

A  discussion  of  systematic  papers  is  followed  by  a  short  sketch  history  of 
phytopathology. 

Botany  and  plant  diseases,  F.  G.  Stswabt  (K.  Y.  State  Hort.  8oo.  Proo.,  1 
(1919),  pp.  iP-^).— Winter  injury  is  briefly  discussed  as  noted  following  the 
severe  conditions  of  1917-18. 

The  unusually  succulent  condition  of  peach  twigs  in  the  fall  may,  it  is 
thought,  have  had  something  to  do  with  what  Is  termed  spray  Injury  following 
fall  application  of  soluble  sulphur  and  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  at  a  strength 
suitable  for  scale.  Recent  literature  on  fruit  diseases  is  indicated  and  briefly 
discussed. 

[Experimental  work  with  plant  diseases,  Ontario],  W.  H.  £[eabst  (Rpt. 
Min,  Agr.  Ontario,  1917,  pp.  60-62). — Bordeaux  mixture  appears  to  be  of  little 
utility  as  against  onion  blight  Combined  with  Black  Leaf  40,  it  gives  hope  of 
controlling  celery  black  heart  through  its  destructive  effects  on  the  tarnished 
plant  bug,  which  is  believed  to  be  responsible  for  injury  leading  to  infection 
resulting  in  this  disease. 

Lime  sulphur  dust  and  lead  arsenate  in  dust  form  applied  over  a  limited 
potato  area  gave  an  increased  yield  of  cleaner  and  larger  tubers.  The  use 
of  dust  mixtures  is  recommended  for  celery  blight,  but  formalin  was  not  suc- 
cessful after  this  disease  was  once  well  started. 

Experiments  with  soil  treatment  practically  amounting  to  partial  steriliza- 
tion are  being  tested  out  in  various  greenhouses  in  the  Province. 

Botany  [Ontario,  1917]  (Ann.  Rpt.  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm,  4S 
(1917),  pp.  24-^1). — ^Attention  is  given  in  this  report  mainly  to  such  diseases  of 
potato  as  late  blight,  leaf  roll,  mosaic,  and  curly  dwarf ;  to  celery  late  blight ; 
to  seed  oats  treatment  with  formalin;  to  snapdragon  rust;  to  white  pine 
Wster  rust ;  and  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  winter  tomatoe& 

Report  of  the  mycologist,  R.  H.  Buntuvq  (Oovt.  Ootd  Coast,  Rpt.  Agr. 
Dept.,  1917,  pp.  19^1). — Cacao  brown  pod  showed  an  increase  at  Aburi. 
Spraying  results  were  not  decisive.  White  thread  was  particularly  prevalent 
on  cacao  growing  in  clay  soil  and  under  forest  shade. 
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The  Libertan  colfee  fruit  disease^  ^vhicfa  advances  rapidly  In  the  wet  season, 
does  not  attack  other  species  of  coffee  growing  near  infected  C  Hberioa,  Bo^ 
deanx  mixture  checks  the  disease,  but  its  use  is  not  economicaL  The  causal 
organism  has  been  determined  as  a  new  ig>ecies  of  Muratella,  and  is  to  be  de- 
scribed later  under  the  name  M.  coffetg. 

Para  rubber  shows  a  disease  resembling  that  described  usually  as  stripe 
canker,  and  associated  with  the  same  fungus  {Phytophthora  faberi.).  The  lata 
yield  is  considerably  affected.  Treatments  with  solutions  of  creosote  and  wltii 
lysol  were  too  expensive  for  practical  purposes.  A  20  per  cent  carbolinemn 
treatment  is  recommended.  Leaf  disease  (HelnUnthosporium  hevem)  caused 
much  damage  in  one  place  by  defoliation. 

The  peanut  crop  was  practically  destroyed  at  Aburi  and  Peki  by  Ccrcojporo 
permmata  and  by  bunching  disease,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 
Sweet  potato  was  seriously  attacked  by  a  fungus  corresponding  mainly  to 
LoHodiplodia  tubericola,  Hymenochoete  noxia  fatally  attacked  Cedrela 
odorata,  Coffea  robusta,  Anona  nwricata,  and  Persea  gratUsima.  Polyparu$ 
ligno9U8  caused  the  death  of  a  specimen  of  Melia  azadirachta.  Hemileia  n.  sii. 
caused  damage  to  Strophanthus  hispidu8  at  Aburi.  A  desoription  will  be  pub- 
lished later.  A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  facts  ascertained  in  c(Hmection 
with  the  general  sanitation  of  cacao  as  related  to  protection  from  diseases  and 
to  yield  from  recovered  plants. 

The  present  state  of  grain  treatment  for  cereal  diseases,  L.  Hiltheb 
{Landw.  Jahrh,  Bayem,  8  (1918),  No,  -t-5,  pp.  279-^6). — ^A  report  Is  made  re- 
garding the  various  plans,  methods,  and  practices  designed  to  minimize  the 
injurious  effects  of  seed-borne  cereal  diseases. 

[Fungicidal  treatment  of  cereal  seed],  G.  Ibisach  {Ltrndw.  Jahrb.  Bayem^ 
8  (1918),  No,  ^,  pp,  206-^10). "^Tbls  is  a  more  cond«ised  accotmt  than  that 
of  Hiltner  above  noted  of  the  treatments  for  seed-borne  cereal  diseases. 

The  extermination  of  the  common  barberry  to  prevent  crop  leakage  due 
to  stem  mst,  L.  H.  Pammel  (Trans,  Iowa  Sort.  8oc,  53  (1918),  pp.  iOl-J^.^ 
An  account  is  given  of  the  relation  of  barberry  to  stem  rust  of  wheat  and  oats 
and  of  the  measures  during  and  since  1917  to  eradicate  the  barberry  hosts. 

Formaldehyde  treatment  of  seed  com,  F.  D.  Richet  (Jour.  Amer.  Soc 
Agron.,  It  (1920),  No,  1,  pp.  39-43), — ^Thls  paper,  a  contribution  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  observations  on  the  effect  upon  germina- 
tion of  treating  seed  com  with  formaldehyde  solutions  of  different  strengths  and 
for  different  periods  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  growth  of  fungi  on  the  seed- 
lings grown  in  water  cultures.  Germination  tests  were  made  both  in  water 
cultures  and  in  sand. 

**  Treatment  of  seed  corn  with  solutions  of  5,  15,  and  26  cc.  of  f ormalddiydte 
per  liter  materially  reduced  the  developm^t  of  fungi  on  the  plants  grown  tn 
water  culture.  The  vitality  of  the  seed,  as  evidenced  by  the  development  of 
the  seedlings  in  either  water  culture  or  sand,  was  not  affected  by  treatma[it 
with  the  solution  of  5  cc.  of  formaldehyde  per  liter.  Treatment  with  the  solu- 
tion of  15  cc.  of  formaldehyde  per  liter  did  not  materially  affect  the  seedlings 
grown  in  water  culture,  but  nevertheless  was  injurious,  as  evidenced  by  tbe 
germination  and  development  in  sand.  Treatment  with  25  cc.  per  VLter  was 
markedly  deleterious  .  .  .  Soaking  seed  com  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of  5 
cc.  liquor  formaldehyde  in  995  cc.  of  water,  followed  by  a  fuming  x>eriod  of 
from  2  to  24  hours,  can  therefore  be  recommended  as  checking  fungus  develop- 
ment without  Interfering  with  the  normal  development  of  com  seedlings  in 
water  culture." 
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A  preUminary  study  of  the  inheritance  of  ruMt  resistance  in  oats«  J.  H. 

Pabker  {Jour.  Amer.  Soc,  Agron,,  12  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  2S-S8,  pis.  2).— Tills 
paper,  a  contribution  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  work 
conducted  at  Ck)meU  University  In  a  study  of  the  genetic  behavior  of  rust  re- 
sistance In  pedigree  lines  and  in  a  large  number  of  F*  generation  hybrids  of 
Bart  and  Sixty-Day  oats.  The  methods  of  seeding,  inoculating,  and  recording 
the  observations  were  the  same  as  those  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  848). 
Most  of  the  Inoculations  were  made  on  seedlings,  although  a  aufltei^it  number 
were  made  at  time  of  heading  to  demonstrate  that  the  results  were  similar. 
The  rusts  employed  Included  the  crown  or  leaf  rust  of  oats  (PuooMia  loUi 
avenw)  and  the  stem  rust  of  oats  (P.  grcmUnU  avenw).  The  results  secured 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Burt  and  Sixty-Day  and  all  hybrids  of  these  varices  so  far  tested  were 
found  to  be  entirely  susceptible  to  stem  rust  All  plants  of  Sixty-Day  also 
were  uniformly  susceptible  to  crown  rust,  while  of  223  Inoculated  plants  of 
Bart,  48  were  classified  as  resistant,  152  as  intermediate,  and  23  as  susceptible^ 
Each  of  five  hybrid  families  contained,  in  the  Fs  generation,  some  plants 
showing  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  crown  rust  and  others  which  were  aa 
sosceptlble  as  plants  of  the  Sixty-Day  parent,  while  a  rather  large  number  was 
classified  as  Intermediate,  showing  varying  degrees  of  resistanoe.  The  numeri- 
cal results  of  inoculations  of  468  seedlings  made  in  the  F*  hybrids  were  as 
follows :  Classified  aa  resistant,  81 ;  classified  as  intermediate,  61 ;  and  classified 
as  susceptible,  326.  These  results  are  held  to  indicate  that  susceptibility  to 
crown  rust  in  this  cross  is  partially  dominant,  while  r^^tanoe  is  recessive. 
This  behavior  is  not  thought  to  be  due  to  environmental  conditions  or  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  metabolism  of  the  hoe^  but  to  d^nite  genetic  factorsb  althaa^ 
nonhereditary  factors  may  Influence  or  modify  it 

It  is  stated  that  rust  resistance  and  susceptibility  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  simple  characters  or  as  being  determined  by  a  single  factor  difference,  the 
Fa  results  favoring  the  view  that  several  factors  are  involved,  i.  e.,  the  multiple 
factor  hypothesis.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  a  definite  factorial 
hyiK>thesls  to  explain  the  results  obtained. 

This  preliminary  worlt  has  proved  the  possibility  of  transferring  resistance 
to  crown  rust  from  the  Burt  variety  to  plants  of  the  Fa  generation  of  a  BurtX 
Sixty-Day  cross,  suggesting  a  further  use  of  the  method  of  liybridlzatlon  in 
the  effort  to  produce  rust-resistant  varieties  of  oats. 
A  list  of  10  references,  comprising  the  literature  cited,  is  appended. 
Potato  diseases  in  Hawaii  and  their  control,  C.  W.  Caapbnivb  {HoiOiUi 
8ta.  BuL  45  (1920),  pp.  42,  pU.  15,  figs.  7).— A  study  has  been  made  of  some  of 
the  causes  of  potato  crop  failures  in  Hawaii,  and  the  author  states  that  they 
are  due  largely  to  the  use  of  poor  seed,  continuous  cropping,  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests,  and  unsatisfactory  soil  conditions.  The  following  diseases  and  in- 
sect pests  of  the  Irish  potato  are  reported  as  present  in  Hawaii :  Fusarium  wUt 
iFMsarium  oxysporum),  late  blight  (Phytophthora  infestans),  early  blight 
(AUemaria  solani),  black  scurf  and  rosette  {RhizooiofUa  soLani),  Sclerotium 
wilt  {Sclerotium  rolfsii),  common  or  corky  scab  {Actinomyces  chromogen/us)^ 
taber  rots  (P.  infestans,  F.  oxysporum,  F.  radidoola,  and  F.  ccaruleum),  tuber 
moth  {PhtJu)rim<Ba  operoiUella) ,  cutworms,  mite  disease,  and  nematodes  (Het- 
erodera  sp.) ;  and  the  nonparasitic  troubles  sunscald,  sunburn  of  tubers,  leaf 
tipbom,  hollow  potato,  pronged  potatoes,  and  arsenical  injury.  For  the  im- 
provement of  the  iH>tato  industry  the  author  recommends  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  practices  of  seed  selection  and  disinfection,  crop  rotation,  and  spraying 
^Itli  Bordeaux  mixture. 
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A  fnther  report  on  the  Talne  of  dasttng  ▼.  spraying  to  contrcd  fnit 
tree  insects  and  fnngns  diseases*  L.  Oassab  (Ann,  Rpt,  Bnt,  8oc,  Ontario,  48 
{1911),  pp.  79-85). — ^A  s^es  of  experiments  carried  ont  in  1917  similar  to  that 
noted  for  the  previous  year  (B.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  882)  is  reported. 

There  was  little  difference  as  to  cost  of  dusting  as  opposed  to  spraying  in 
case  of  large  trees,  but  the  spray  is  the  cheaper  with  small  trees.  The  liquid 
spray  is  preferred  until  such  time  as  improved  dust  substitutes  or  dusting 
maidiinery  or  both  are  available. 

Field  and  investigation  work  [on  fruit  diseases  and  insects  in  Ontario] 
{Awn.  Rpi,  Ontario  Agr.  Col  and  Bxpt  Farm,  43  (1917),  pp.  20^4).— In  this 
report  it  is  stated  that  a  second  year's  test  of  the  dust  method  of  spraying  for 
fruit  insects  and  plant  diseases  has  been  made.  The  liquid  appeared  to  be 
the  better  form  for  apple  scab.  It  is  thought  that  spraying  may  be  better  for 
the  average  fruit  grower. 

Brown  rot  of  sweet  cherry  is  satisfttctorily  controlled  with  a  series  of  fonr 
treatments.  The  trees  are  sprayed  a  day  or  two  before  the  buds  open  with  lime 
sulphur  of  specific  gravity  1.085;  again  after  the  blossoms  tall  with  lime  sul- 
phur of  specific  gravity  1.008;  with  the  same  Just  as  the  cherries  begin  to  col(»'; 
and  finally,  they  are  dusted  with  finely-ground  sulphur  and  talc  two  or  three 
days  before  picking  begins. 

Pear  blight  control  has  passed  its  fifth-year  test,  showing  satisfactory  success 
at  low  expense  where  the  care  and  management  are  adequate.  The  raspbeny 
variety  Herbert  appears  to  be  immune  to  raspberry  yellows.  Accounts  are 
given  of  operations  against  insect  pests.  A  list  of  publications  issued  is  also 
given. 

[Fruit  and  berry  diseases  in  Ontario],  W.  H.  Heabst  (Rpt.  Min.  Agr.  On- 
tario, 1917,  pp.  42-45). — ^A  substantially  identical  report  is  noted  above. 

The  spike  disease  of  peacli  trees:  An  example  of  unbalanced  sap  circa- 
lation,  A.  and  G.  L.  C.  Howabd  {Indian  Forester,  45  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  611- 
err,  pi.  l).— The  authors  deal  with  a  pathological  condition  of  peach  trees 
closely  resembling  spike  of  sandalwood  and  supposedly  due  to  the  same  general 
cause,  which  is  asserted  by  Hole  to  be  prolonged  unbalanced  sap  clrculati(m 
(E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  255). 

The  trouble  is  described  as  it  occurs,  generally  on  peach  budded  on  almond 
in  certain  localities.  The  principal  direct  cause  appears  to  be  interruption 
at  the  union  of  graft  and  stock.  The  idea  of  an  ultramlcroscopic  parasite  is 
rejected. 

Spike  disease  of  sandal,  R.  S.  Hole  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bd.  8oi.  Advice  India,  1911- 
18,  pp.  8S,  S4). — A  field  study  of  spiked  sandal  is  briefly  noted. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  is  the  accumulation 
of  carbohydrates  (usually  starch)  in  the  leaves  and  twigs.  The  disease  appears 
also  to  be  associated  with  factors  decreasing  water  supply  or  translocation  of 
organic  food,  such  as  injury  by  fire  or  attacks  by  fungi,  killing  the  twigs  and 
injuring  the  cwtex.  It  may  be  the  result  of  prolonged  action  of  such  factors, 
and  appropriate  experiments  have  been  initiated.  It  is  thought  that  the  trans- 
port of  organic  food  in  the  cortex  may  be  hindered  in  some  such  way  as  that 
suggested  by  Brierley  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  453). 

A  possible  cause  of  spike  in  sandal,  A.  B.  Jackson  {Indian  Forester,  45 
{1919),  No.  12,  p.  6S5). — It  is  stated  that  the  symptoms  of  spike  are  such  as 
might  be  brought  about  by  a  prolonged  unbalanced  circulation  of  sap.  No 
fungus  or  Insect  has  been  shown  to  cause  the  trouble.  Spike  usually  occurs 
where  the  growth  of  sandal  is  densest,  often  at  great  distances  from  the  nearest 
spiked  area.    Sandal  is  a  root  parasite  and  is  parasitic  on  a  large  number  of 
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trees,  including  those  of  its  own  species.  The  question  Is  raised  whether  a  pro- 
longed unbalanced  circulation  of  sap  and  consequent  spike  disease  might  not  be 
produced  by  excessive  parasitism  of  sandal  on  sandal. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOIOQT— EirrOKOLOOT. 

Whlteiall  deer  in  New  Tork. — A  study  of  the  oi^eratioiis  of  the  hack  law, 

W.  S.  Cakpentkb  {Atbanj/:  N.  Y.  Conserv.  Vomm.  11919},  pp.  SI,  figs,  6), — ^The 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  whitetail  deer  here  reported  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deer  law  should  be  amaided  to  admit  of  the  killing  of  only  one  buck 
and  the  season  should  be  shortened  by  cutting  out  the  first  two  we^ns  in 
October. 

The  gray  wolf  of  South  Dakota,  B.  DAUtncFLB  {AUoona,  Pa,:  Alioona 
Tribune  Co.,  1919,  pp.  SI,  pU,  l?i).~This  account  of  the  gray  wolf  deals  par- 
ticularly  with  Its  habits  as  related  to  means  for  its  destruction.  The  equipment 
required  in  combating  the  pest  is  considered. 

Spirochseta  icterohaBmorrhagiaB  in  the  common  rat  in  England,  with 
remarks  on  the  minute  structure  of  these  Leptospira,  A.  O.  Ck)LES  (PartiH' 
tology,  11  (1918),  No,  1,  pp,  1-9,  pis.  2).— Previously  noted  ftrom  another  source 
(E.  S.  R..  89,  p.  759). 

The  bioclimatic  law,  A.  D.  Hofkins  (Jour.  Wash.  Acad,  Sci,,  10  (19^0),  No. 
t,  pp.  5-J-4^). 

The  collection  and  preservation  of  insects,  E.  G.  Smyth  (Rev.  Agr,  Puerto 
Rko,  S  (1919),  Nos.  2,  pp,  17-^S,  pi.  1,  figs,  ft;  S,  pp.  tS-iS,  figs,  li).— A  brief 
popular  account 

Twelfth  report  of  the  State  entomologist  and  plant  pathologist,  1918- 
19,  W.  J.  ScHOENE  (Quart,  But.  Va.  State  Crop  Pest  Comm.,  1  (1920),  No.  4,  pp. 
W»  flg9.  4). — ^Thls,  the  usual  report  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  647),  covers  the  work  fbr 
the  biennial  period  ended  September  90,  1919.  Brief  accounts  are  included 
on  the  sweet  potato  weevil  (Cylas  fomUcarUis)  and  the  oriental  peach  moth 
{Laspeyresia  molesta),  and  reference  Is  made  to  insect  outbreaks  during  the 
period  and  the  status  of  investigational  work. 

[LeaHetfl  on  economic  insects  in  Canada]  (Canada  Dept,  Agr.,  Ent.  Branch, 
Crop  Protec.  Leaflet  11,  pp.  2,  flgs.  5;  12,  pp.  S,  flgs,  4). — ^These  deal;  respec- 
tively, with  The  Date  on  which  It  Is  Safe  to  Reseed  Fields  In  the  Pralrte 
Provinces  after  They  Have  Been  Devastated  by  Cutworms,  by  B.  H.  Strickland, 
and  The  Beet  Webworm  (Loxostege  sticticalis),  by  B.  H.  Strickland  and  N. 
Criddle. 

Second  hundred  notes  on  Indian  insects,  T.  B.  FurrcHSs  (Agr.  Research 
Inst,  Pusa  Bui,  89  (1919),  pp,  Vn+102,  pis.  52).— These  notes,  In  continuation 
of  the  one  hundred  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  658),  deal  with  insects 
of  India  of  more  or  less  economic  Importance. 

Pr^iminary  list  of  insects  associated  with  cotton  in  Egypt,  B.  W.  Adaib 
(Agr.  Jour.  Egypt,  8  (1918),  pp.  80-88).— This  is  an  annotated  list  arranged  by 
orders. 

Report  to  the  War  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  work  of  the 
Grain  Pests  (War)  Committee,  W.  A.  Hxbdican  (Roy.  8oc.  [London],  War 
Com,  Memo,  S  (1918),  pp.  S), — ^A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Monthly  notes  on  grubs  and  other  cane  pests,  n,  J.  F.  Iixingwobth  (Bur. 
Sugar  Expt.  Stas.  Queensland,  Div.  Ent.  Bui,  8  (1919),  pp.  51,  pis.  2).— This  re- 
port, in  continuation  of  that  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  854),  covers  the 
year  from  July,  1918,  to  June,  1919. 
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Insect  pe«to  aad  iiUuit  dUeMM  in  the  yegetaUe  and  f mit  gMden*  F.  M. 

Duncan  {London:  Con$iabl€  d  Co.,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  95,  pU.  12). — ^A  popular  work, 

iBsectfl  affectliig  the  ayocado  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  F.  W.  Ubich  {BuL 
Dept.  Agr.  THMdad  and  Tobago,  18  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  129-191,  pU.  15).— The  in- 
sects mentioned  as  attacking  the  ayooado  indnde  SolenopMi  geminata,  whldi 
not  only  attends  mealy  bugs  and  scale  insects  but  also  bites  off  young  bark 
from  shoots  and  stans  of  the  trees;  scale  insects,  including  PultHnaria  ptfhr 
.  fomUa,  AMpidiotus  deMtmctor,  Saissetia  nigra,  Pseudoooocus  nipoe,  and  the 
citrus  mealy  bug;  tlie  w^)bing  caterpillar  {Stericta  allnfaaoiata,  which  fl|X)radi- 
cally  attacks  and  devours  young  leaves  and  blossoms  of  tall  trees ;  and  several 
minor  pests,  namely,  Selenothripi  rubrocinctua,  greenhouse  thrips,  and  Aleurodi-' 
CUM  neglectut. 

Grasshopper  control  in  Montana,  J.  R.  Pabejeb  {Bien.  Rpi.  Mont.  Bd.  Hori., 
10  {1917-^18),  pp.  80-85,  fig».  4).— The  data  here  presented  have  been  prevtously 
noted  (E.  S.  IC,  89,  p.  768). 

The  Blattidip  of  Panama,  M.  Hsbau>  {Mem.  Amer.  Ent.  8oc.  No.  4  {1919), 
pp.  148+VI,  pit.  tf).— In  tlie  course  of  liis  study  of  894  epecimens  from  Panama 
the  author  has  recognized  47  genera  and  98  species  and  races,  of  which  10 
genera  and  87  species  are  described  as  new. 

The  native  host  plant  of  the  camphor  thrips  (Gryptothrips  floridensis), 
J.  R.  Watson  (Fto.  Buggitt,  S  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  25-27).— The  author  finds  that 
the  native  bays  of  the  genus  Tamala  are  the  hosts  of  the  camphor  tlurips,  a 
native  insect  wliich  lias  qpread  to  the  camphor  wherever  opportunity  offered. 
Tlie  uneven  distribution  of  ttiis  tbrips  in  Florida  and  its  abs^ice  from  many 
cami^or  hedges  and  trees  is  thought  to  be  explained  by  the  remoteness  of  the 
uninfested  trees  from  bays  and  lack  of  tran4p<Htation  facilities.  This  thrips 
seems  to  have  no  choice  whatever  as  between  cami^r  and  bay,  provided  ths 
leaves  or  twigs  are  of  an  equal  age. 

The  bionomics  of  Aphis  grossnlarite  and  A.  vlbnmi,  M.  D.  Haviulrp 
{Froc.  Cambridge  PhiL  Boo.,  19  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  26&'^69;  abs.  in  Rev.  AppL 
Bnt.,  8er.  A,  7  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  S22,  S2S).— The  author's  obs^vations  indicate 
that  A.  gro98Ulari<B,  which  is  a  serious  pest  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  hi 
Great  Britain,  is  probably  identical  with  A.  vibumi,  a  common  q;)ecie8  which  is 
found  on  guelder  rose  {Viburnum  opulu$)  in  spring  and  summer. 

A  contribution  to  onr  knowledge  of  South  Indian  Goccidiey  T.  Y.  Ramax* 
siBHNA  Attab  {Agr.  Research  Inat.  Puaa  BuL  87  {1919),  pp.  50,  pit.  16,  flgn.  5).— 
One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  species  of  Oocddse  occurring  in  South  India  aie 
here  considered. 

Sericidtare,  J.  VinCL  {SMdeiMuire.  Pari$:  J.  B.  BaUiUre  d  Sons,  1920,  reo. 
and  enL  ed.,  pp.  405,  flgs.  71).-— This  is  a  small  handbook,  which  is  one  of  tiie 
volumes  of  the  BncydopMie  Agricole^  published  under  the  direction  of  Q.  Weiy. 

A  study  of  tobacco  worms  and  methods  of  control,  L.  B.  Edboeo  {Trap. 
Agr.  [Ceplon},  50  {1918),  No.  6,  pp.  $51-536;  51  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  55-58).-' 
The  data  pres^ted,  which  relate  to  Philippine  insects,  have  been  noted  from 
another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  62.) 

The  aquatic  adi^[itations  of  Pyransta  penitalis  (Lepidoptera),  P.  S. 
Welch  {Ann.  Ent.  6oc  Amer.,  12  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  215-^6).— This  is  a  report 
of  studies  made  on  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  wh^re  Nelumbo  lutea,  the  plant  food 
of  this  species,  occurs  abundantly.  While  its  life  cycle  is  imperfectly  known, 
there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  generations  per  year.  The  older  larvie  possess 
a  well-developed  efficient  form  of  surface  swimming  and  can  withstand  constant 
submergence  for  a  period  of  1.5  hours.  Two  well-defined  periods  are  recog- 
nised in  the  feeding  activities  of  the  larvae,  (1)  an  early  one,  the  leaf-feeding 
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period,  and  (2)  a  later  period,  the  petiole  period*  After  the  caterpillar  has 
attained  the  length  of  about  14  mm.  the  surface  feeding  under  webbings  is 
abandoned  and  it  begins  to  tunnel  lengthwise  into  the  ui^)er  end  of  the  petiole, 
bcnring  through  from  the  upper  surface. 

*'After  a  burrow  long  enough  to  contain  the  whole  larvae  is  constructed,  the 
caterpillar  turns  about  and  feeds  mostly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  Just 
outside  the  entrance.  Larvae  are  frequently  observed  on  the  upper  leaf  surface 
with  only  one  or  two  posterior  body  segments  remaining  in  the  burrow.  •  .  • 
Since  the  work  of  a  single  larva  may  lead  to  leaf  deterioration  and  since  it 
is  known  that,  when  present,  the  buds  and  seed-capsules  are  also  attacked,  it 
Is  evident  that  P.  petdtoHs  is  a  serious  enemy  of  Nelumbo.  The  ability  of  the 
older  larvae  to  migrate  from  leaf  to  leaf  also  increases  th^  menace  to  the 
food  plant  ... 

*' Pupation  occurs  in  the  petiole  burrow  below  the  water  level  outside  and, 
since  submergence  is  fatal,  protection  is  provided  not  only  by  the  walls  of  the 
petiole  and  the  fbrmation  of  a  firm,  silken  cocoon  but  also  by  the  construction 
of  a  special  closing  device — a  cream  colored,  circular,  concavo-convex  cap — at 
the  top  of  the  tunnel,  excluding  the  water  but  providing  for  the  ultimate 
emergence  of  the  adult'* 

Womis  in  walnuts,  0.  P.  Louksbitet  {Bo.  African  Fruit  Grower  and  SmaU- 
hold.,  6  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  $07,  S09).— This  is  a  discussion  of  the  codUng  moth 
as  an  enemy  of  walnuts,  both  in  South  Africa  and  in  California.  It  has  spread 
since  first  recorded  as  a  walnut  pest,  and  is  now  a  formidable  walnut  pest 
<m  farms  in  the  Oudtshoom  district  and  in  the  east  of  the  Free  State.  The 
loss  in  the  season  of  1914-15  in  some  parts  of  Oudtshoom  was  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  Notes  on  control  work  in  South  Africa  and  correspondence 
with  H.  J.  Quayle  and  R.  B.  Smith  relating  to  its  control  in  California  are  pre- 
sented. Reference  is  also  made  to  a  paper  by  Mac]de.(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  665). 
Papers  by  Foster  (E.  S.  R.,  23,  p.  760)  and  by  Smith  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  456)  have 
been  previously  noted. 

The  false  codling  moth  (Axgyroploce  leucotreta),  a  native  insect  known  as 
a  citrus  pest,  is  said  to  have  been  reared  from  walnut  in  Pretoria  a  number  of 
times.  A  third  lepidopteran  {Myelois  ceratonia)  has  also  been  reared  re- 
peatedly f^om  walnuts,  having  been  collected  in  Oudtshoom,  Bloemfontein,  and 
Pretoria. 

Cotton  and  the  pink  bollworm  in  Egypt,  H.  A.  Ballou  {West  Indian  BuL, 
i7  {1919),  No,  4,  pp.  291-^92,  pis.  5,  fig%.  5).— This  is  a  review  of  a  report  on 
investigations  presented  to  the  Egyptian  Gov^nment  which  will  appear  later. 
It  is  based  upon  personal  investigations  of  control  measures  conducted  in  Egypt 
from  S^tember,  1916,  to  Febmary,  1918.  The  first  part  (pp.  237-255)  treats  of 
the  industry's  development  and  falling  rate  of  yield,  and  the  second  part  (pp. 
25&-292)  of  the  bionomics  of  Pectinopliora  {Oelechia)  gossypieUa,  the  extent  of 
its  injury,  its  control,  etc.    An  annotated  bibliography  of  41  titles  is  included. 

Treatment  of  cotton  in  the  field  as  a  combative  measure  against  Gtolechia 
attacks,  G.  C.  Dudgeon  and  W.  Cabtwbiqht  (A^.  Jour.  Egypt,  7  {1917),  pp. 
120-1S3). — The  authors  conclude  from  experiments  conducted  that  the  reduction 
of  water  does  not  result  in  a  diminution  of  yield  nor  damage  to  the  fiber,  and 
that  the  crop  matures  earlier  and  more  thoroughly,  thereby  lessening  residues 
for  boll  picking—thus  reducing  the  bollworm  damage.  It  is  also  concluded  that 
topQlng  and  stripping  the  leaves  does  not  result  in  a  diminution  of  yield,  does 
not  damage  the  fiber,  and  reduces  the  bollworm  attack.  While  the  best  condi- 
tions of  watering  must  depend  on  climate  and  soil,  tha  tendency  of  the  experi- 
ments \a  to  show  that  the  water  should  be  reduced  after  June  to  the  minimum 
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consiBtent  with  the  health  of  the  plant  and  entirely  withheld  after  the  first 
week  in  August 

Treatment  of  cotton  in  the  field  as  a  eombatlTe  meaanre  against  G^edila 
attacks.— Experiments  in  1917,  W.  Cabtwwoht  (Affr-  Jour,  Egypt,  8  (1918), 
pp.  45-55). — This  paper,  whldi  reports  upon  experlmenCs  conducted  hi  con- 
tinuation of  those  noted  above,  r^tes  particularly  to  the  application  of  water 
and  topping  of  the  plants. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  the  redaction  of  water  and  the  complete  stoppage 
after  the  first  week  In  August  Increases  the  yield  of  cotton,  does  not  damage 
the  fiber,  and  ripens  the  crop  earlier;  and  that  toiling  In  addition  on  well- 
developed  cotton  further  increases  the  yield  and  does  not  damage  ttie  fiber. 
The  results  of  treatment  in  the  field  on  the  quality  of  tlie  fiber  are  r^x>rted 
upon  In  an  appendix  by  S.  R.  P.  Oarvar  (pp.  62-^). 

The  pink  bollworm,  W.  W.  Bvans  (BuL  Agr.  amd  Meoh.  Col.  Tew.,  5.  ter.. 
4  (1918),  No.  21,  pp.  SJhS7). 

The  Angonmois  grain  moth,  J.  L.  Kino  (Pmki,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  PUmt  Indui. 
Oirc,  1  (1920),  pp.  14,  Hg9.  S). — This  is  a  popular  summary  of  Information  on 
the  Angoumois  grain  moth,  baaed  upon  studies  by  the  author  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  862). 

Occurrence  of  malaria  and  anopheline  mosqoltoes  in  middle  and  south- 
ern California,  W.  B.  Hebms  (Pub.  Health  Rpt$.  [U.  B.'\,  85  (1920),  No.  6,  pf. 
275-281).— This  paper  is  based  upon  a  State-wide  malaria-mosqidto  survey 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1916,  carried  on  during  the  summer  of  1916  and  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  summer  of  1917,  and  completed  during  the  summer  of  1919. 

Mosquito  work  of  the  Bnrean  of  Entomology,  D.  L.  Van  Dine  (Amer. 
Jour.  Pub.  Health,  10  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  116-119). 

Tarred  felt  disks  for  protecting  cabbages  and  related  vegetables  from 
attacks  of  the  root  fly,  A.  D.  Imms  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  2S  (1917),  Vo. 
12,  pp.  1222-1224,  pl  1;  25  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  5d-ffi).— These  data  are  based 
upon  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  764). 

Notes  on  the  lunate  onion  fly,  Bnmeros  strigatns  (Syrphidje),  F.  R. 
Cole  (Ent.  Netca,  SI  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  81-85,  fig.  i).— The  author  describes  and 
figures  this  European  species  and  records  observations  on  Its  habits.  In  North 
America  the  species  was  first  captured  in  Ottawa  In  19(H  and  in  this  country 
in  1910,  but  now  occurs  from  Quebec  and  Maine  south  to  Pennsylvania  and  bi 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  Ohio,  and  Colorado,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  from  California 
to  British  Columbia. 

The  broad-bean  weevil,  R.  E.  Caicfbell  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  But  807  (1920), 
pp.  22,  pi.  1,  figs.  6). — Infestation  of  the  broad  or  horse  bean  In  California  by 
Bruchus  rufimanua  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  dry  beans  for  market  from 
200X)00  bags  to  the  present  production  of  about  50,000  bags.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  only  about  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  used  as  stock  feed,  the  larger  por 
tion  being  shipped  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities,  where  it  is  used  for  food 
by  Italians  and  Portuguese  and  is  known  as  fava.  The  principal  broad-bean 
sections  In  California  are  around  San  Francisco  Bay  and  down  along  the 
coast  to  a  little  below  San  Luis  Obispo.  Farmers'  Bulletin  969  on  this  bean,  by 
McKee,  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  887).  This  weevil  was  first 
recorded  as  established  in  the  United  States  in  September,  1909,  having  been 
found  by  I.  J.  Condlt  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Life  history  studies  show  that  there  Is  but  one  generation  of  the  weevil 
each  year,  and  that  it  does  not  breed  in  dry  beans.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the 
green  pods  in  the  field  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The 
larvae  reach  maturity  from  August  to  October,  while  adults  can  be  found  firom 
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August  to  the  following  June.  The  egg  stage  is  from  9  to  18  days;  the  larval 
rtage,  10  to  15  weeks ;  the  pupal  stage,  7  to  16  days ;  and  the  adnlt  stage,  1  to  8 
months.  Ctermlnation  of  infested  beans  was  found  to  be  from  20  to  40  per 
cent  less  than  tliat  of  uninfested  beans.  Germination  of  seed  a  year  or  more 
old  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  new  seed. 

**  There  are  no  natural  enemies  of  the  broad-bean  weevil  of  any  conseciu^Mie 
In  America.  It  requires  170  to  180*  P.  for  over  half  an  hour  to  kill  all  of  the 
weevils  in  broad  bean&  Sulpbur  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  fumigant  Carbon 
dlsniphld  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  per  1,000  cu.  ft  in  a  tight  box  for  24  hours  kills 
all  the  weevHs.  In  seed  held  over  until  the  second  year  all  the  weevils  are 
dead.  Beans  from  crops  planted  late^  after  March  1,  are  much  less  infested 
than  those  planted  earlier*  from  November  to  Mardi.**  The  value  of  late  plant- 
ing as  a  control  measure  is  emphasized  In  a  paper  by  the  author  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  789). 

A  list  of  nine  references  to  the  literature  cited  is  included. 

The  fern  weevil  menace,  D.  T.  F^tllaway  (Hawaii,  Forester  and  Agr,,  17 
(1920),  No.  i,  pp.  S,  4,  pi.  D.—The  Australian  fern  weevil  (Syagrius  fulvi- 
tarsis)^  a  serious  infestation  of  which  on  Sadleria  ferns  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kllauea  as  prevlcnsly  noted/  is  found  to  have  escaped  from  one  or  two  green- 
houses in  Hilo  and  spread  all  over  the  dty,  from  Wainaku  to  Waiakea,  on  the 
iish-tail  fern.  It  is  said  to  have  been  present  for  15  years  on  Sadleria  ferns  in 
the  mountains  back  of  Honolulu,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  find  a  single  plant 
that  has  not  suffered  severely  from  its  ravages. 

Why  young  queens  may  fail,  F.  W.  L.  Sladen  (Oleaninga  Bee  Cult.,  48 
(1920),  No.  ty  pp.  80^82,  figs.  !().— This  is  a  report  of  experiments  in  which  16 
queens  were  taken  to  Duck  Island  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  On- 
tario, about  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  colonies,  to  be  mated  with  drones 
of  selected  parentage. 

**Only  8  out  of  the  16  queens  were  lost,  not  a  large  proportion  considering 
the  wind  blew  fresh  nearly  every  day  from  July  23,  the  day  the  bees  were 
brought,  until  August  4.  Of  the  IS  queens  surviving,  12  had  started  laying; 
Eleven  of  these  had  commoiced  to  lay  between  July  28  and  August  1,  at  the  age 
of  12  to  16  days,  and  the  r^naining  one  on  August  4  when  19  days  old.  All 
turned  out  to  be  drone-breeders,  but  6  of  them  produced  some  workers.    .    .    . 

''Assuming  that  laying  begins  2  days  after  mating,  which,  the  writer  has 
always  found  to  be  true  during  the  active  season,  none  of  the  drones  flying 
at  the  time  the  first  queens  were  mated  were  less  than  5  days  old  or  over  16 
days  old,  and  all  the  drones  flying  at  the  time  the  last  queen  that  began  to 
lay  was  mated  were  at  least  13  days  old,  probably  many  of  them  were  a  few  days 
older."  The  results  indicate  that  in  order  to  function  properly  the  drones 
should  be  much  older  than  has  previously  been  thought  to  be  the  case. 

Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  enemies  of  Phyllophagay 
J.  J.  Davis  (III.  Dept.  Regiatr.  and  Ed.,  Div.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Bui,  IS  (1919), 
Art,  5,  pp.  IV'\-5S--1S8,  pis.  IS,  figs.  48). — ^This  preliminary  paper  on  the  natural 
enemies  of  white  grubs  deals  first  with  the  parasites  of  the  larva,  which  in- 
(dude  the  black  digger  wasps  of  the  genus  Tiphia,  namely,  T.  punctata,  T, 
transversa,  T.  inomata,  and  T.  vulgaris  and  their  enemies;  the  banded  digger 
"waaps  of  the  genus  Ells,  including  E.  5-cincta,  E.  atriventrls,  E.  interrupta,  B. 
ohscura,  and  E.  iWnoisensis;  tachinid  and  dexiid  parasites  (Microphthalma 
disfuncta,  M.  pruinosa,  Ptilodewia  Mrpasa,  P,  ahdomindlis,  Myooera  cremides, 
and  Prosena  (Mochlosoma)  laoertosa) ;  two  hymenopterous  enemies,  OpMon 
hifoveolatum  and  Pelecinus  polyturator;  the  tawny   bee  fly    (SpamopoUas 

> Hawaii     Forester  and  Agr.,  16  (1919),  No.  10,  p.  259. 
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fiUvuM) ;  hairworms  of  the  family  Mermlthite;  and  a  West  Indian  grub 
parasite  {CamptamerU  donaia).  The  predacious  insect  enemies  of  the  lam 
next  considered  include  the  rohber  flies,  particularly  PromachuM  vertebratui, 
P.  fitchii,  Erax  maculatut,  and  ten  other  species;  Coenotnyia  paUida;  two 
tabanids,  the  autumn  horsefly  {Tahanus  Muldfrom)  and  the  black  hMraefly 
(T,  atratus),  etc  Mites  as  enemies  of  Phyllophaga  larv»  are  bri^y  noted. 
The  parasites  of  the  adult  beetle  considered  include  the  ortalid  flies  Pyrgat^ 
undata  and  P.  valida;  tachinid  flies  (Cryptomeigenia  theutU,  C.  onH/Met, 
Eutrixoides  joneiii,  Euiriwa  ewile^  and  Biomyia  laehM09tenug;  and  saroopba- 
gids  iSarcophaga  prohibita^  8,  tuberosa  tarraoenioidei,  8,  cimbicU,  8arcaphaga 
n.  sp.,  S,  helicis,  8,  utUis,  8,  faloulata,  and  Fannia,  canioularis.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  spiders  as  enemies  of  Phyllophaga.  The  affections  of  the  larva 
considered,  including  nematode,  protozoan,  bacterial,  and  fungus  diseases,  are 
fallowed  by  accounts  of  the  miscellaneous  predacious  enonies,  including  Urd8» 
wild  mammals,  and  amphibians,  and  domestic  animals. 

Of  the  many  parasites  of  Phyllophaga  the  Tiphia  species  are  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  abundant,  one  or  another  of  the  species  being  found  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  in  every  section  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains.  The  life  histories  of  the  four  common  q;>ecies  studied  by  the  author  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.  (7.  punctata,  T.  trantverBOf  T.  inomata,  and  T.  vulifaris)^  are 
similar  in  many  respects.  ^  The  black  digger  wuspB^  T.  punctata  and  T.  trmU" 
versa,  and  probably  T.  vulgarU  also,  issue  from  the  cocoons  during  the  som- 
mer,  more  often  during  June  and  July  (T.  inomata  earlier),  feed  on  the 
flowtt^  of  such  weeds  as  asters  and  parsnips  or  the  hon^dew  of  plant  Uce 
(especially  that  of  Aphis  maidis),  mate,  and  reenter  the  ground  to  parasitise 
the  common  white  grub.  The  grub  is  first  paralyzed,  the  wasp  stinging  it 
on  the  underside  of  the  first  or  second  thoracic  segment,  and  an  egg  is  then 
laid  on  the  dorsum  of  the  thorax,  the  underside  of  the  abdomen,  or  else- 
where, according  to  the  species  of  Tiphia.'*  The  egg  hatches  in  four  or  fl?e 
days,  and  the  larva  immediately  pierces  the  integument  and  begins  to  sock 
the  body  fluid.  About  two  weeks  are  required  for  the  dev^opment  of  the 
larva  up  to  the  time  the  cocoon  is  commenced.  Most  species  appear  to  re- 
main in  the  cocoon  over  winter  as  larvie,  pupation  taking  place  and  the 
adults  emerging  the  following  s^pring  and  summer.  In  the  latitudes  ef 
Lafayette  all  species  of  Tiphia  have  normally  one  annual  generation. 

The  life  history  of  only  one  species  of  Ells,  E,  S-cincta,  has  been  studied. 
Notes  on  the  bionomics  of  other  of  the  natural  enemies  are  presented. 

A  bibliography  of  six  pages  is  included. 

Philippine  wasp  studies  (Hawaiian  8ugar  Planiet^  8ta^  Bnt.  BuL  14 
(1919),  pp.  186,  figs,  iOO).— This  bulletin  consists  of  two  parts: 

L  Descriptions  of  Philippine  wasps,  S.  A.  Rohwer  (pp.  5-18). — ^Descriptions 
are  given  of  7  [^>ecies  of  Sphecidse,  5  species  of  Psammocharidtt,  and  3  species 
and  1  variety  of  Vesfpid®  new  to  science. 

IL  Descriptions  of  new  species  and  life  history  studies,  F.  X.  Williams 
(pp.  19-136). — A  general  account  is  first  given  of  the  bionomics  of  wuspa  and 
their  economic  status,  followed  by  descriptions  of  12  new  species  and  a  ner 
genus  (Hyloliris),  one  of  which  species  is  from  Formosa.  In  his  investigations 
for  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  the  author  was  stationed  at 
Los  Bafios,  about  40  miles  by  rail  south  of  Manila.  During  the  course  of  his 
studies  from  June,  1916,  to  September,  1917,  182  species  of  aculeate  wa96> 
including  a  few  Bethylldae,  were  collected  in  the  Philippines,  of  which  52 
are  treated  biologically  in  this  paper.  The  q)ecies  8colia  mantUg  of  the  ScoUidiB 
is  considered  at  some  length.   An  account  of  the  species  of  Tiphia  includes  keys 
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for  tbe  separation  of  the  males  and  females  of  three  species,  prepared  by  P.  H. 

Timberlake. 
A  bibliography  of  six  pages  is  appended. 

The  Importatton  of  Tiphia  parellela  from  Barbados  to  Mauritius, 
D.  d'Bmueuez  de  Ohabmot  (Dept.  Agr.  MauHHus,  8oL  Ber,  Bui.  S  (1918),  lEng- 
lisk  Ed,},  pp.  8^103,  pi.  1). — ^Previonsly  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R., 
38,  p.  467). 

The  digger  chalcid  parasite  (Dirrhimis  sarcophagte  n.  sp.  on  Sarco- 
phaga  anrifrons) ,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr.  Qaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  SO  (1919),  No.  It, 
pp.  853-^55,  figs.  4).— Daring  the  course  of  investigations  at  the  Oovemment 
Sbeep  Fly  Experiment  Station  a  small  chalcid  wasp  which  burrows  into  the 
loose  soil  and  deposits  eggs  in  the  pupae  of  the  flesh  fly  (8.  awrifrona)  was 
met  with,  and  is  here  descril)ed  as  new. 

The  red  spiders  of  America  and  a  few  Bnropean  species  lilcely  to  be 
hitrodaced,  B.  A.  McGbbqob  (Proo.  U.  8.  Natl  Mus.,  $6  (1919),  pp.  641-^79,  pU. 
6,  flgi.  11). — ^Thirty-one  species  of  spider  mites  are  recognized,  of  which  one 
{Tetranychus  pacificus)  is  described  as  new.  The  genus  Anychus  is  erected 
for  T.  lankai  and  T.  rusH  and  Septanychus  for  T.  tunUdus. 

A  Ust  of  23  references  to  the  literature  is  included. 

The  dust  method  for  controlling  rust  mite  on  citms  trees,  W.  W.  Yothsbs 
{Fla.  Grotcer,  20  (1919),  No.  tS,  pp.  8,  9,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  paper  read  before 
the  Florida  Citrus  Seminar,  in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  value  of 
ralphur  applied  as  a  dust  in  the  control  of  the  rust  mite. 

Several  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  in  1918  corroborate  earlier  work, 
and  show  that  the  effect  of  the  sulphur  upon  the  mite  is  practically  instanta- 
neous. '  Since  the  incubation  period  of  the  rust  mite  egg  is  about  five  days, 
tlie  mortality  will  be  complete  if  the  interval  between  the  dust  application  and 
the  first  rain  is  an  equally  great  length  of  time.** 

Experiments  on  a  fairly  large  scale  in  two  fields  are  reported  upon.  Exam- 
inations made  after  application  of  dust  consisting  of  20  per  cent  hydrated 
lime  and  80  jper  cent  sulphur  showed  practically  all  mites  to  have  been  killed 
within  one  hour.  The  results  show  flowers  of  sulphur  to  be  as  effective  as  the 
finely  ground  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime.  So  long  as  the  sulphur  was  present 
It  killed  the  young  mites  as  soon  as  they  hatched  out  While  one  dusting  was 
not  enough  to  produce  bright  fruit,  it  is  thought  that  two  will  be.  It  is  con- 
chided  that  dusting  done  during  the  hottest  and  driest  part  of  the  day  is  in  all 
probability  equally  as  effective  as  when  done  while  the  foliage  is  wet  with 
dew.  It  is  said  to  be  reasonably  certain  that  a  pound  of  sulphur  is  sufBcient 
for  a  tree,  and  that  a  team  and  two  men  can  dust  40  acres  in  a  day.  The 
approximate  cost  of  treating  40  acres  is  placed  at  4.7  cts.  per  tree. 

Memorandum  on  acarids  (mites)  occnrring  in  stored  grain  and  floar« 
H.  M.  DuvAiJC  (Boy.  8oc.  ILandon},  War  Com.  Memo,  t  (1917),  pp.  S). — ^It  is 
pointed  out  that  flour  suffers  more  deterioration  than  wheat  when  attacked 
by  mites,  that  the  effects  of  such  attack  are  less  readily  combated,  and  that 
moisture  cont^it  is,  at  the  temperatures  at  which  wheat  is  stored  in  England* 
the  primary  factor  determining  the  presence  of  mites  in  harmful  numbers. 

FOODS— ETJIKAK  HUTKITIOIT. 

life  and  its  maintenance  (London:  Blaokie  d  8on,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  vni-^ 
)8J7,  pU.  5,  flffs.  5).— This  volume  consists  of  public  lectures  on  certain  war 
probleois  delivered  at  University  College,  London,  during  the  flrst  half  of  1918. 
These  taidnde  among  others:  The  Problem  of  Food,  by  W.  M.  Baylies;  War 
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Bread  and  its  Ocmstitiieiiti,  by  F.  a.  Hopkios;  Accessory  Food  Factors  (Yitft- 
mlns)  in  Wartime  Diets,  by  E.  M.  Home;  Alcoholic  and  Ocher  Beverages  in 
Wartime,  by  A.  R.  Gnshny ;  and  CkK>peration  in  Food  Supidy,  by  A.  G.  Tansley. 

Fat  production  and  economy  dniins  the  w«r,  B.  Cohn  (ZI«c^.  Anffew, 
ChenK,  S2  {1919),  No.  50,  Aufaatzt.,  pp.  19S-198).—A  disensslQn  of  the  fat 
situation  in  Germany  during  the  war. 

The  author  states  that  the  army  ration,  i>articnlarly  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  war,  was  much  higher  than  the  ciyilian  ration.  During  tlie 
winter  of  1917-18  the  army  ration  on  the  East  front  Included  55  gnu  of  butter 
or  butter  substitute  for  two  days  in  the  month  only.  This,  together  with  the 
small  amount  of  fat  in  the  meat  ration,  gave  a  daily  average  of  about  10  gm. 
of  fat,  which  was  also  the  civilian  ration  in  the  large  cities.  The  fat  ration 
for  the  armies  on  the  western  front  was  about  25  gm.  per  day.  In  discussing 
the  effect  of  this  low  consumption  of  fat  the  author  points  out  that  it  shoold 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  carbohydrate,  but  that 
the  calorific  value  of  a  day's  ration  was  sometimes  as  low  as  2,300  to  2,600 
calories  in  the  army,  and  from  1,200  to  1,400  calories  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  the  large  dtiea 

Various  unusual  sources  of  fat  utilized  to  supplement  the  diminished  supidy 
are  discussed  briefly,  Including  dish  water,  sewage  sludge^  oU-bearlog  seeds, 
bones,  and  oils  such  as  fish  oil  which  can  be  converted  into  edible  products  by 
hydrogenation.  In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  It  is  doubtful  if  Germany 
can  at  present  increase  the  domestic  production  of  fat  so  that  even  an  average 
ration  of  25  gm.  of  fat  per  day  can  be  assured  without  importation  from  otber 
countries. 

Digestibility  of  certain  miscellaneous  vegetable  fats*  A.  D.  Holmss  and 
H.  J.  Deuel,  jb.  {Jour.  Biol  CJiem.,  41  {19t0),  No.  t,  pp.  2^7-^6).— -ThiB  paper 
from  the  Office  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  re^ports 
the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  digestibility  of  avocado  and  cupuassfl 
bean  fats,  and  cohune,  hempseed,  palm-kernel,  and  poppy-seed  oils.  The 
methods  followed  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  followed  in  the  previous 
digestion  experiments  conducted  by  this  Office  (E.  S.  IL,  41,  p.  170). 

The  digestibility  coefficients  obtained  were  as  follows:  Avocado  fat  S7^ 
per  cent,  cohune  oil  99.1,  capuassfi  fat  04.1,  hempseed  oil  98.5,  palm-kemel  oil 
98.0,  and  poppy-seed  oil  96.3  per  cent  "The  digestibility  of  the  protein  aod 
carbohydrate  of  the  entire  ration  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  other 
experiments  of  a  similar  nature,  indicating  that  the  fats  exercised  no  unusual 
effect  on  the  utilization  of  these  constituents.  These  fats  and  oils,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  cupuassfi  fat,  which  caused  slight  disturbances,  produced 
no  abnormal  physiological  effects  and  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  for  food 
purposes.  Cohune,  hempseed,  palm-kern^  and  poppy-seed  oils  especially  are 
very  highly  utilized  by  the  human  body." 

The  composition  of  sausage  substitutes,  particularly  those  made  from 
goat  meat,  H.  LtJHBia  {Pharm.  ZentraVhaUe,  60  {1919),  No,  42,  pp.  471-47S).— 
Analyses  are  reported  of  different  varieties  of  sausage  made  from  goat  meat 
The  samples  examined  contained,  on  the  whole,  less  water  and  more  fat  than 
the  corresponding  war  sausages  made  from  beef  and  pork. 

Fish  pudding,  fish  dumpHngs»  fish,  saus^ige,  and  similar  preparationai 
P.  BUTTKXTBEBQ,  J.  Angebhaxtsen,  and  L.  y.  Noel  {Ztschr,  UnteriucK  Nahr.  u. 
Oenussmtl.,  S8  {1919),  No.  5-S,  pp.  H5-15S). — ^Descriptions  and  analyses  are 
given  of  various  canned  fish  preparations  imported  into  Germany  from  Norway 
and  Denmark,  and  of  fish  and  seal  sausages. 

Honey  powder,  honey  aroma,  and  similar  war  concoctions,  A.  Bbythos 
{ZUchr.  Untersuch.  Nahr.  u.  Gmussmtl.,  38  {1919),  No.  5-5,  pp.  159-165).-- 
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The  antbor  describes  many  varietiefl  of  artificial  honey  manufactured  In 
Germany  during  the  war.  He  points  out  that  the  preparation  of  such  sub- 
stances is  not  as  simple  as  might  appear,  and  that  consequently  It  is  Inadvisable 
to  attempt  their  preparatlim  In  the  home. 

Studies  OB  the  secretion  of  gastric  Juice,  S.  J.  Cohen  (Jour.  BioL  Chem,, 
U  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  257-261,  figs.  7).— The  author  reports  that  In  175  samples 
of  gastric  juice  from  17  dogs  the  free  hydrochlwlc  acidity  varied  from  0  to  0.48 
per  cent,  while  the  total  chlorlds  varied  from  0.39  to  0.54  per  cent  This  Is 
tbought  to  corroborate  Pavlov's  view  that  gastric  Juice  is  secreted  with  a  con- 
stant acidity,  and  that  variations  are  due  to  secondary  neutralization. 

The  neutrality  of  the  blood,  W.  M.  Batliss  (Jour.  Physiol,,  5S  (1919),  No. 
^  pp.  ISB-'ISO), — ^For  determining  the  H-lon  concentration  of  arterial  blood 
tlie  author  has  devised  an  Indicator  method  which  is  said  to  be  capable,  with 
practice,  of  as  accurate  results  as  the  electrical  method. 

Blood  to  the  extent  of  about  10  cc.  is  led  directly  Into  conical  centrifuge  tubes 
supplied  with  a  small  amount  of  powdered  potassium  oxalate  and  3  or  4  cc. 
of  liquid  paraffin.  After  the  blood  has  been  collected,  more  liquid  paraffin  Is 
added  until  the  tube  Is  nearly  full.  The  tube  Is  shaken  to  dissolve  the  oxalate 
and  centrifuged,  after  which  one  drop  of  0.1  per  cent  neutral  red  solution  Is 
added  to  the  upper  part  of  the  plasma  by  means  of  a  fine  pipette,  which  is 
also  used  to  mix  the  indicator  with  the  plasma.  The  color  is  then  noted  and 
compared  either  with  that  of  neutral  red  in  a  series  of  phosphate  solutions  of 
known  H-ion  concentration.  If  the  exact  H-lon  concentration  Is  to  be  de- 
termined, or  with  the  other  samples  of  blood  taken  after  various  treatments 
of  the  animal. 

In  the  present  series  of  experiments,  the  H-lon  concentration  of  cat's  blood 
was  determined  before  and  after  the  intravenous  injection  of  sufficient  acid 
to  reduce  the  bicarbonate  to  one-third  its  normal  value,  and  similarly  after 
the  injection  of  sufficient  sodium  bicarbonate  to  increase  its  concentration  by 
one-fourth.    The  results  obtained  are  summarized  and  discussed  as  follows: 

**  Intraveaous  Injection  of  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralize  half  the 
bicarbonate  in  the  blood  does  not  increase  the  H-lon  concentration  of  the 
plasma.  The  chief  mode  of  compensation  is  by  increase  In  pulmonary  venti- 
lation and  consequent  decrease  of  the  carbon  dloxid  in  the  blood.  Renal  ex- 
cretion of  acid,  and  ammonia  production  in  the  liver  do  not  appreciably  come 
into  play  in  short  experiments.  Injection  of  alkali  is  not  so  readily  neutralized. 
Tbe  chief  agent  in  this  case  appears  to  be  excretion  of  alkaline  urine. 

"The  proteins  of  the  plasma  play  no  perceptible  part  in  the  maintenance 
of  neutrality  between  the  limits  of  H-ion  concentration  possible  in  the  living 
organism,  namely,  below  10 — *  or  above  10 — ^  normal.  No  evidence  was  obtained 
that  either  sodium  bicarbonate,  serum  proteins,  or  both  together  convey  carbon 
dloxid  from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs.  Thus  the  only  function  of  the  sodium 
bicarbonate  in  the  blood  is  to  regulate  the  H-ion  concentration,  while,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  only  function  of  the  proteins  is  to  give  a  colloidal  osmotic 
pressure  and  a  moderate  degree  of  viscosity  to  the  plasma." 

Kote  on  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  the  human  duodenum,  F.  J. 
Htkbs  and  J.  F.  McClendon  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  187-190, 
fig.  1). — ^Exterminations  are  reported  of  the  H-Ion  concentration  of  the  duo- 
doium  of  a  human  subject  three  or  four  hours  after  ordinary  rather  varied 
meals.  The  pH  values  varied  from  3.2  to  7.82,  but  showed  a  tendency  to 
fluctuate  around  the  neutral  point,  pH  6.3.  The  fact  that  the  extreme  range  on 
the  acid  side  was  greater  than  on  the  alkaline  side  was  considered  to  be  due 
possibly  to  the  spurting  of  gastric  ccmtents  Into  the  duodenum. 
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Changes  in  the  hTdrogen-ion  ooneentnitlon  of  the  nrtee,  as  retult  of 
work  and  heat,  G.  A.  Talbebt  {Amer,  Jowr.  Phy9ioU,  50  {19tO),  No.  4,  pp,  519- 
688,  figs,  f).— This  paper  reports  the  resnlts  of  detenninations  of  the  H-lon  con- 
centration of  the  urine  of  the  subjects  in  the  investigation  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  465)  after  intense  ezerdse  and  after  subjecti<m  to  heat 

The  average  results  of  37  observations  of  the  pH  values  of  the  urine  Im- 
mediately before  and  immediately  after  intense  muscular  exercise  of  from  15 
to  20  minutes*  duration  were  pH  ^57  and  6.11,  respectivdy.  The  results  of  81 
observations  of  the  pH  value  of  the  urine  before  and  after  exposure  to  tiie 
heat  of  a  sweat-cabinet  for  15  or  20  minutes  were  pH  6.28  and  6.12,  respe^ 
tlvely. 

These  results  indicate  that  both  exercise  and  heat  have  a  tend^cy  to  cause 
increased  acidity  of  the  urine.  In  commenting  upon  the  possible  causes  of  tfais 
increase  in  acidity  the  author  reviews  briefly  the  results  and  conclurions  of 
other  investigators.  Indicating  that  the  exact  changes  brought  about  in  tbe 
urine  constitute  a  question  that  only  further  research  can  settle. 

The  metalMllsm  of  white  races  ttvlng  In  the  l^plcs.— II,  Ttkb  oompoil- 
tion  of  the  nrine,  W.  J.  Youwo  {Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Parasitol,  IS  (1919),  Ifo. 
5,  pp.  fSlS-tSl). — ^In  the  present  study,  which  is  in  continuation  of  the  investi- 
gation previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  866),  the  main  object  has  be^  to 
compare  the  concentration  of  the  urine  of  white  subjects  in  Australia  with  tliat 
of  European  subjects. 

The  average  composition  of  24-hour  samples  of  urine  from  25  subjects  of 
various  occupations  and  on  their  ordinary  diet  was  as  follows :  Volume  782  cCh 
specific  gravity  1.0254,  total  nitrogen  10.4  gm.,  total  sodium  7  gm.,  chlorids  per 
100  cc  1.13  gm.,  and  PsOi  1.73  gm.  Compared  with  the  accepted  Europesn 
standards  these  results  show  a  much  smaller  volume,  higher  specific  gravity, 
and  lower  content  in  sodium  chlorld,  which  may  be  explained  from  excessive 
perspiration  tending  to  increase  the  concentration  of  the  urine  but  at  the  same 
time  to  remove  the  salt  along  with  the  water.  The  total  nitrogen  was  consider- 
ably lower  than  that  reported  in  European  analyses,  a  result  which,  it  is  thought 
can  not  be  accounted  for  by  loss  of  nitrog^i  from  the  skin  but  indicates  rather  a 
low  nitrogen  metabolism. 

To  test  the  theory  that  the  higher  concentration  of  the  urine  in  the  Tropics 
causes  a  greater  amount  of  kidney  disease  than  is  found  in  temperate  climates, 
an  examination  for  albumin  was  made  of  the  urine  of  persons  not  showing  any 
other  symptoms  of  kidney  disease.  An  examination  of  the  urine  of  633  patients, 
including  330  men  and  303  women,  gave  positive  reactions  in  57  cases,  42  of 
them  men,  thus  indicating  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  albuminuria  and 
that  it  was  more  marked  in  men  than  In  women. 

Phosphorus  requirement  of  maintenance  in  man,  H.  C.  Sherman  {Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  17S-179) .—In  this  contribution,  In  which  tiie 
author  has  had  the  cooperation  of  A.  R.  Rose,  M.  Koch,  F.  Mathews,  and  B. 
Osterberg,  the  question  of  phosphorus  requirement  for  maintenance  in  man 
has  been  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  protein  requirement  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  459).  The  Indicated  phosphorus  requirements 
for  maintenance  per  70  kg.  of  body  weight  per  day  have  been  calculated  from 
all  available  published  experiments  whldi  have  been  considered  quantitatlYdy 
comparable,  and  from  six  series  of  experim^ts  the  data  for  which  are  r^>orted 
in  this  paper  for  the  first  time. 

The  95  experiments  reported  Include  34  upon  men  and  61  upon  woni«[i.  The 
phosphorus  requirement  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  0.52  to  a  maximum  of  12 
gm.,  with  an  average  of  0.88  gm.  per  70  kg.  of  body  weight  per  day.    The 
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experiments  upon  men  averaged  (K87  gm.,  and  those  upon  women  0^  gm.  per 
70  k&  per  day.  The  range  of  variation  was  quite  similar  to  that  in  the  compi- 
latioD  of  experimental  data  upon  the  protein  requirement  Suggested  reasons 
for  ?ariatlons  in  the  phosphorus  output  are  the  function  of  phosphates  in  the 
malnteoance  of  neutrality  in  the  body,  and  possible  differences  In  the  quantlta- 
tife  efficiency  in  nutrition  of  different  forms  of  phosphorus. 

Tile  author  concludes  that  "  while  several  of  the  factors  determining  the 
plKMphorus  output  remain  for  further  quantitative  investigation,  we  are  prob- 
ably Justified  in  concluding  that  we  now  know  the  phosphorus  requirement 
with  about  the  same  probable  accuracy  that  the  protein  requirement  is  known, 
and  that  about  one-fortieth  to  one-fiftieth  as  much  phoeq;>horus  (reckoned  as 
dement)  as  of  protein  is  required  in  the  maintenance  metabolism  of  man.*' 

In  comparing  this  maintenance  requirement  with  the  amount  furnished  in 
the  food  supplies  of  224  families  or  groups  of  people  selected  as  typical  of  the 
population  of  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  only  8  dietaries  showed  less 
than  0.88  gm.  of  phosphorus  per  man  per  day,  and  of  these  only  2  would  have 
twen  below  the  average  requirement  if  the  food  had  beeu  sufficient  in  amount 
to  cover  the  en^gy  requirem^it  amply.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  these  two  cases 
were  both  reported  from  the  Southern  States,  a  fact  thought  to  c<mfinn  the 
opinion  of  McCollum  et  al.  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  469)  that  the  pellagra-producing 
diets  of  the  South  are  low  In  their  phosphorus  content.  With  this  exception 
the  huthor  Is  of  the  opinion  that  **  the  danger  that  a  freely  chosen  American 
dietary  will  be  deficient  in  either  protein  or  phoi^horus  does  not  appear  serious, 
in  the  light  of  our  present  evidence,  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  maintenance 
are  conc^ned.  What  quantities  of  phosphorus  in  the  food  will  best  meet  the 
requirements  of  growth,  pregnancy,  and  lactation  remains  to  be  determined." 
The  feeding  of  normal  infants  daring  the  second  year,  J.  L.  Mobsb  (Jour. 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc^  H  (1920),  No.  9,  pp.  577--580).'-'Thia  is  a  general  discussion 
of  the  selecticm  of  food  for  infants  from  one  to  two  years  of  age.  The  author 
advocates  a  simple  diet  consisting  of  milk,  selected  cereals,  broth,  beef  Juice,  fruit 
Joices,  and  small  amounts  of  toast,  stale  bread,  or  crackers.  The  use  of  meat 
and  green  vegetables  during  this  period  is  discouraged. 

Calcium  metabolism  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  the  relation  of 
caldnm  to  fat  excretion  in  the  stools,  L.  E.  Holt,  A.  M«  Ck>UBn?KT,  and  H.  L. 
Fales  (Amer.  Jour.  DUeases  ChUdren,  19  (19«0),  No.  £,  pp.  97-113).— JProm 
calcium  determinations  on  the  stools  collected  in  the  study  of  fat  metabolism 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  60),  certain  problems  regarding  calcium 
metabolism,  especially  in  its  relation  to  fat  metabolism,  have  been  studied.  In 
this  paper  are  presented  the  findings  for  inftmts  taking  modifications  of  cow's 
milk.   The  results  of  these  observations  are  summarised  as  follows : 

The  average  absorption  of  calcium  oxld  by  healthy  infants  taking  modifica- 
tions of  cow*s  milk  was  0.00  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  as  compared  with 
0.06  gm.  for  breast-fed  infants.  The  daily  total  excretion  of  calcium  oxld  in 
the  stools  varied  from  0.84  to  1.06  gm.,  averaging  0.7  gm.  The  excretion  and 
absorption  of  calcium  were  in  general  dependent  on  the  calcium  intake,  the 
absorption  b^ng  from  85  to  55  per  cent  of  the  intake.  This  would  Uidlcate  that 
to  insure  an  absorption  equal  to  the  average  found  for  breast-fed  Infants  the 
Intake  of  calcium  oxld  should  be  at  least  0.13  gm.  per  kilogram,  and  to  insure 
the  average  absorption  of  0.09  gm.  the  Intake  of  calcium  oxid  should  be  at 
least  0.19  gm.  per  kilogram.  The  best  absorption  of  calcium  was  obtained  wh^i 
the  food  contained  from  0.045  to  0.06  gm.  of  calcium  oxid  for  every  gram  of  fat 
and  when  the  fat  intake  was  not  less  than  4  gm.  per  kilogram. 
170678*— 20 6 
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An  excenive  calcium  intake  did  not  increase  the  calcium  abaorptiOQ,  and  a 
rery  low  intake  decreased  the  absorption.  The  total  absorption  of  caldum 
varied  with  the  weight  of  the  child,  while  the  per  kilogram  absorption  did  not 
vary  regularly  with  either  the  age  or  the  weight 

The  relation  of  calcium  excretion  to  soap  excretion  was  not  constant  The 
calcium  that  could  be  lost  as  soap  was  never  a  large  proportion  of  the  caldum 
intake.  The  calcium  percentage  of  the  total  solids  varied  aa  a  rule  with  tbe 
water  content,  diminishing  as  the  water  Increased. 

The  calcium  absorption  was  much  low^  in  infknts  with  dlarrtiea  and  with 
rickets  than  in  healthy  infants.  The  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  regularly 
Increased  the  absorption  of  calcium  unless  diarrhea  was  present 

Fat-soluble  vitamiii. — ^IV,  The  fat-soluble  vitamin  cont^it  of  green  plaat 
tissues  together  with  some  observations  on  their  water-soIoUe  vitamin 
content,  H.  Steenbock  and  £.  G.  Gboss  {Jour.  BioU  Chem,,  41  (1920),  No.  t, 
pp,  149-162,  flffs,  17). — In  continuation  of  the  studies  on  fat-soluble  vitamin 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  460)  the  authors,  with  the  cooperation  of 
M.  T.  Sell,  present  data  on  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  content  of  certain  leatr 
vegetables.  In  the  experiments  reported  the  material  was  air-dried  at  room 
temperature,  ground  to  a  meal,  and  incorporated  in  varying  amounts  in  basal 
rations  deficient  in  fat-soluble  vitamin  and  In  some  cases  in  watovsolnble 
vitamin.  In  some  instances  water-soluble  vitamin  was  Included  in  the  farm  of 
ether-extracted  wheat  embryo. 

The  data,  presented  in  the  fbrm  of  charts,  indicate  that  5  per  ceit  of  doyer 
or  alfalfa  as  the  sole  source  of  fat-soluble  vitamin  in  a  ration  otherwise  satia- 
factory  allows  normal  growth  and  rearing  of  some  young.  The  same  amoimt  of 
lettuce,  spinach,  and  chard  was  found  to  furnish  enough  fat-soluble  vitamin  for 
long  continued  thou^^  somewhat  subnormal  growth.  Few  young  were  produced 
and  none  reared,  but  in  no  case  was  there  evidence  of  xerophthalmia.  Of  the 
three,  spinach  appeared  to  be  the  richest  and  lettuce  the  poorest  in  fat-soluble 
vitamin.  With  cabbage  poor  results  were  obtained  even  when  fed  at  a  15  per 
cent  leveL  These  results  are  thought  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  theory  proposed 
in  the  preceding  paper  of  a  correlation  between  fat-soluble  vitamin  distribution 
and  the  occurrence  of  certain  yellow  plant  pigments. 

The  data  also  showed  that,  while  10  per  cent  of  alfalfa  and  of  clover  was 
Ineffici^it  in  respect  to  water-soluble  vitamin,  15  per  cent  of  either  furnished 
aiough  of  that  vitamin  for  normal  growth.  Cabbage  also  fumii^ed  onongh 
water-soluble  vitamin  when  fed  at  a  15  per  cent  level 

Fat-soluble  vitamin. — ^V,  Thermostability  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  in 
plant  materials,  H.  Steenbock  and  P.  W.  Boutwell  {Jour.  BioL  Chem.,  42 
(1920),  No.  2,  pp,  I6S-I7I9  flga.  5). — Continuing  the  investigation  noted  above  the 
authors,  with  the  cooperation  of  M.  T.  Sell  and  E.  G.  Gross,  have  determUied 
the  stability  of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  in  plant  materials  by  means  of  feeding 
experiments  in  which  the  air-dried  material  furnishing  the  fat-soluble  vitamin 
was  soaked  in  water,  autoclaved  f6r  three  hours  at  approximately  15  lbs.  pies- 
sure,  and  again  air-dried  before  being  incorporated  into  the  ration. 

The  data  obtained  indicate  that  this  treatment  did  not  cause  noticeable  de- 
struction of  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  of  yellow  maize,  chard,  carrots,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Hubbard  squash  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  which  was  not  destroyed  by  the  autoclavlng  process.  The  data 
on  alfalfa  are  considered  to  be  inconclusive,  although  all  of  the  four  rats  fed  on 
the  ration  containing  autoclaved  alfalfft  declined  after  three  or  four  we^ 
and  died,  two  showing  signs  of  xerophthalmia. 
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The  general  conclusion  drawn  is  that  "  the  fat-soluble  vitamin  as  found  in  the 
plant  kingdom  in  a  grain,  in  leaf*  and  stem  tissue,  in  fleshy  roots,  and  in  a 
cncurbltous  vegetable  is  comparatively  stable  at  a  high  temperature." 

Action  of  substances  inflaenciiig  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  experi- 
mental beriberi,  C.  Funk  {Jour.  PhysioL,  59  {1919),  No.  S-4,  pp,  247-256), — 
The  author  simimarize^  and  discusses  previous  investigations  dealing  with 
the  physiology  of  the  antiberiberi  vitamin,  and  reports  a  continuation  of  his 
own  studies  of  the  rCle  of  this  vitamin  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  (E.  S.  R., 
32,  p.  257).  In  the  iirst  series  of  experiments  described,  a  number  of  sub- 
stances Imown  to  affect  carbohydrate  metabolism  were  injected  Into  normal 
pigeons  and  into  pigeons  fed  on  polished  rice,  and  the  effect  on  the  sugar  and 
the  amino  nitrogen  of  the  blo<5d  and  on  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  noted.  The 
substances  tested  were  glucose,  phlorizin,  adrenalin,  pituitrin,  and  thyroid  and 
parathyroid  glands.  In  the  second  series  the  same  substances,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  glucose,  were  fed  to  pigeons  on  a  polished  rice  diet,  and  their  effect 
on  the  time  of  beriberi  onset,  loss  in  weight,  and  death  observed. 

In  the  first  study  glucose,  which  was  given  per  os,  caused  a  disappearance  of 
glycogen  from  the  liver  and  a  diminution  of  blood  sugar  in  both  the  pigeons 
fed  a  normal  diet  and  those  fed  on  polished  rice,  and  a  diminution  of  amino 
nitrogen  on  the  polished  rice  diet  only.  Phlorizin  increased  slightly  the  gly- 
a)gen  and  the  blood  sugar  in  the  controls,  and  decreased  the  §>ycogen  and 
slightly  increased  the  sugar  in  the  rice  series.  Adrenalin  and  pituitrin  had 
no  marked  effect  on  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Desiccated  thyroid  gland 
produced  a  considerable  sugar  increase  in  the  rice  series  and  a  disappearance 
of  glycogen  and  increase  of  amino  nitrogen  in  both  series.  Parathyroids  pro- 
duced in  both  series  an  increase  of  glycogen  and  blood  sugar,  and  a  decrease 
of  amino  nitrogen 

In  the  feeding  experiments  phlorizin  appeared  to  hasten  the  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease and  to  increase  the  loss  in  weight,  adr^ialln  to  hasten  death,  pituitrin  to 
have  no  ejfect,  the  thyroid  gland  to  hasten  death  with  great  loss  in  weight 
but  with  evidence  of  beriberi  in  only  one  case  out  of  six,  and  the  parathyroid 
gland  to  hasten  the  development  of  beriberi  symptoms  but  not  to  shorten  the 
period  before  death. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  pituitrin,  the  action 
of  the  substances  studied  *'has  produced  interesting  results  which  might  be- 
come more  clearly  defined  on  further  investigation." 

The  experimental  production  of  edema  as  related  to  protein  deficiency, 
E.  A.  KoHMAN  {Amer.  Jour.  PhyHol,  51  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  i85-i87).— This 
is  a  brief  report  of  a  study  of  the  etiology  of  the  edema  noted  by  Denton  and 
Kohman  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  267)  as  occurring  in  a  large  percentage  of  rats  fed  on  a 
low-protein  carrot  diet  Rats  were  fed  diets  deficient,  respectively,  in  protein, 
calories,  and  fat,  and  in  fat-soluble  A  and  water-soluble  B  except  as  famished 
by  the  carrots.  Some  of  the  diets  were  also  of  high  and  low  water  content,  of 
an  Increased  acid  content,  and  of  high  and  low  salt  content. 

It  was  foxuid  that,  while  excessive  water  intake  and  an  increase  in  the  add 
content  of  the  diet  both  tended  to  increase  edema,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
edema  was  lack  of  protein.  Edema  was  produced  and  cured  three  times  in 
one  rat  by  alternating  a  low  protein  diet  with  an  adequate  protein  diet 

"These  findings  warrant  the  general  conclusion  that,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  amount  of  protein  In  a  diseased  condition  or  in  a  period  of  national 
economic  stress  (as  was  necessaiy  In  some  of  the  European  countries  during 
the  recent  war),  it  Is  advisable  to  administer  the  low-protein  diet  in  a  form 
free  from  excess  of  water  and  any  acid-producing  foods.    Symptoms  of  de- 
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veloping  edema  mast  be  looked  for  and  adequate  proton  supplied  immediately 
to  effect  a  cure." 

Protein  diets  and  nndemntrition  In  treatment  of  diabetes,  F.  M.  Allen 
(Jour,  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  H  {1920),  No.  9,  pp,  571-^77)  .—This  is  a  brief  discos- 
sion,  illustrated  by  case  reports,  of  the  author's  practice  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  diet  for  diabetic  patients  following  the  period  of  fasting.  Five  facts  yMdti 
may  serve  in  the  planning  of  such  diets  are  given  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  total  calories  at  first  should  be  very  low  and  increased  gradually; 
(2)  protein  is  the  most  important  food ;  (3)  the  tolerance  for  proton  is  higoeA 
when  other  foods  are  excluded  or  closely  restricted;  (4)  the  caloric  require- 
ment falls  with  the  body  weight  and  may  reach  a  very  low  minimum ;  and  (5) 
the  tolerance  rises  as  the  weight  f&lls,  and  with  exceedingly  few  exceptions 
the  two  curves  intersect  at  some  level  on  which  life  can  be  suwwrted.** 

Boiled  vegetables  for  the  use  of  diabetics,  P.  J.  Cahmidoe  (Lancet  [I/m- 
doii],  1919,  II,  No.  26,  pp.  1192,  119S).— For  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
are  the  best  vegetables  to  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  thrice-boiled  vegetables 
for  use  in  diabetes,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  content  In  total  carbo- 
hydrates and  reducing  sugars  of  16  varieties  of  commonly  used  v^etables  after 
three  successive  treatments  with  boiling  water  for  15  minutes. 

The  data  reported  indicate  that  the  number  of  boilings  required  to  secure  a 
carbohydrate-free  residue  varies  considerably  with  different  vegetables,  and  is 
not  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  originally  present  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  vegetables  investigated  were  entirely  freed  by  three 
boilings.  Celery,  rhubarb,  and  spinach  were  freed  from  carboliydrate  after 
the  second  boiling,  and  sliced  turnip  and  sliced  carrot  after  the  third  boiling, 
while  all  the  other  vegetables  retained  more  or  less  carbohydrate  even  after 
three  boilings.  These  were,  in  the  order  of  Increasing  amounts  of  total  carbo- 
hydrate retained,  Spanish  onion,  beet  root,  cauliflower  stalk,  cabbage,  [Bruss^l 
sprouts,  parsnips,  sea  kale,  cauliflower  flower,  artichoke,  potato,  and  swedes. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  experiments  of  Wardall  (E.  S.  IL,»39,  p.  571) 
on  the  extraction  of  vegetables  at  a  low  temperature  (60*  C.)  as  oiferlng 
possibilities  of  an  extension  of  the  limited  range  of  vegetables  open  to  severe 
cases  of  diabetes. 

Botnllsm,  W.  L.  Dodd  (Amer.  Food  Jour.,  15  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  12-14).—^ 
nontechnical  discussion  of  the  history,  source,  and  means  of  prevwition  of 
botulinus  poisoning. 

An  outbreak  of  botulism,  D.  L.  Sisco  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  74  (19^), 
No.  8,  pp.  516-S21). — A  report  is  given  of  an  outbreak  of  botulism  occurring  in 
New  York  City  in  January,  1920,  and  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  6  out  of  the  7 
meml>ers  of  the  family. 

The  outbreak,  like  the  ones  previously  noted  by  Jennings  et  al.  (E.  S.  B.,  42, 
p.  262)  and  by  Armstrong  et  al.  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  261),  was  traced  to  factory- 
canned  ripe  olives,  and  resembled  these  outbreaks  in  every  way.  Anti- 
toxin (Graham)  obtained  from  the  University  of  Illinois  was  administered 
to  one  patient  48  hours  after  the  onset  of  symptoms  with  no  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  serum  administered  was  later  proved  to  be  from  a  nonhomologous 
strain,  which  would  probably  have  rendered  it  ineffective  even  if  applied  earlier. 
Serum  from  another  strain  of  Bacillus  botulinus,  probably  homologous  with 
that  of  the  olives,  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  XJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  administered  to  a  child  of  the  family  who  bad 
eaten  one  olive  but  had  not  developed  definite  and  clear-cut  symptoms  "  Snch 
symptoms  never  did  develop,  but  to  what  degree  the  antitoxin  was  responsible 
for  their  failure  to  develop  will  probably  never  be  known." 
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ANniAL  PBOSirCTION. 

An  Introdiiclion  to  Biology  and  other  papers,  A.  D.  Dabbishibb  {New 
York:  Funk  d  WagnaUa  Co.,  1917,  pp.  XVIII-^-tBU  pl-  i,  figs.  i8).— The  title 
essay  is  a  study  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  biological  thought,  which  the 
author  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of  reprints 
of  published  papers,  including  The  Supposed  Antagonism  of  Mendelian  to  Bio- 
metric  Theories  of  Heredity  (1905),  The  Difference  between  Physiological  and 
Statistical  Laws  of  Heredity  (1906),  and  Some  Tables  for  Illustrating  Sta- 
tistical O>rrelation  (1907).    A  list  of  the  author's  publications  is  appended. 

The  moifitiologjr  of  the  mammalian  seminiferous  tnbnle,  G.  M.  C^ubtis 
{Amer.  Jour.  Anat,  24  {1918) r  No.  S,  pp.  SS9^94,  figs.  24).— The  form  of  the 
seminiferous  tubule  in  the  testes  of  the  mouse,  rabbit,  and  dog  was  studied  by 
means  of  wax  reconstructions  and  by  the  histological  examination  of  isolated 
spedmens. 

The  process  of  spermatogenesis  was  found  to  occur  along  the  tubule  in  a 
wave-like  manner.  The  waves  varied  in  leogth,  uniformity,  and  direction  of 
eoorse  and  in  some  cases  reversed  their  course.  A  region  was  discovered  in 
the  mouse  tubule  where  embryonic  structure  was  retained*  It  is  suggested 
that  this  may  be  a  reserve  for  growth  or  regoieration. 

13ie  relation  of  the  embryo  to  the  principal  axis  of  symmetry  in  the 
bM*s  egSf  Q-  W.  Babtelioz  (Biol.  BuL  Mar.  BioL  Lab.  Woods  Hole,  S6 
{1918),  No,  6,  pp.  S19'^61,  figs.  4).— The  author  extends  his  previous  study  of 
pigeon  eggs  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  668)  and  summarizes  some  of  the  neglected  work 
of  the  pi<Mieer  embryologists  who  without  modem  appliances  described  the 
structure  of  the  bird's  egg  '*  in  a  manner  that  must  arouse  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  any  embryologist  to-day." 

Two  main  axes  are  recognized,  the  principal  (end  to  end)  egg  axis  and  the 
axis  of  tlie  early  embryo.  These  usually  form  an  angle  of  from  45  to  90^, 
bat  there  is  considerable  variation,  more  in  the  h^i's  egg  than  in  the  pigeon's. 
''Extreme  variations  of  the  axis  angle  are  probably  due  to  imperfect  orienta- 
tion of  the  ovum  in  the  oviduct,  to  abnormalities  in  its  action,  or  to  irregulari- 
ties during  the  final  growth  period  of  the  o5cyte."  Narrower  variations  are 
attributed  to  chance. 

The  yolk  is  not  a  sphere  and  has  one  axis  longer  than  the  othera  **  The  long 
axis  can  be  indentlfied  in  all  ovarian  oocytes,  and  at  the  time  of  ovulation  the 
OTum  is  oriented  in  the  oviduct  with  reference  to  its  long  axis.  The  long  axis 
accordingly  determines  the  principal  axis  as  we  see  it  in  the  laid  egg.  •  .  .  The 
rig^t  side  of  the  embryo  is  nearer  that  end  of  the  principal  egg  axis  which  is 
predettfmined  in  the  ovary  to  pass  first  down  the  oviduct." 

Summarizing  all  available  evidence  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  in* 
variably  the  pointed  end  of  the  egg  which  in  the  oviduct  is  directed  toward  the 
doaca.  In  many  cases  the  blunt  edge  emerges  first  when  the  egg  is  laid,  but 
this  is  due  to  chance  turnings  during  the  complicated  process  by  which  the  egg 
is  delivered  to  the  exterior  through  the  prolapsed  uterus  without  touching  the 
walls  of  either  vagina  or  cloaca. 

On  the  weight  of  the  epididymis,  pancreas,  stomach,  and  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  of  the  albino  rat  (Mos  norvegicns  alUnns)  according  to 
body  weight,  S.  Hatai  {Amer.  Jour.  Anat,  24  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  71-^9,  figs. 
4).— The  growth  in  weight  of  the  epididymis,  pancreas,  stomach,  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  post  mortem  data  from  259 
rats.  The  weight  of  each  organ  is  expressed  mathematically  as  a  function  of 
body  wei^t 
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The  physical  b«Ais  of  heredity*  T.  H.  Mobqan  {Philadelphia  and  London: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co,,  1919,  pp.  SOS,  pis.  10,  figs,  107). — ^Thls  is  a  summary  of  ex- 
perimental and  cytological  evidence  In  tevor  of  the  view  that  the  cduromosomeB 
are  the  bearers  of  hereditary  fkictors.  Six  conoepts  are  considered  to  be 
sofflciently  well  established  to  be  designated  laws  of  heredity,  vis,  segregation, 
linkage  of  g^nes,  independait  assortment  outside  of  linkage  groups,  lineal 
arrangement  of  genes,  interference  with  crossing  over,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  linicage  groups  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  chromosomes.  There 
is  a  bibliography  of  over  500  titles. 

Ensilage,  A.  W.  Oldceshaw  (Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  South.  Counties  8oo^ 
6.  ser„  IS  (1918-19),  pp.  SJ^BS,  pis.  t).^This  is  an  account  of  methods  of  mak« 
ing  and  utilizing  different  kinds  of  silage^  particulaily  in  the  British  Isles^ 
with  a  bibliography.  Chemical  analyses  made  by  G.  S.  Robertson  are  reported 
of  samples  of  the  following  types  of  silage  (from  cylindrical  silos  unless  other- 
wise designated) :  (1)  Oats  and  vetches,  (2)  mustard,  vetches,  and  chopped 
oat  straw,  ensiled  in  a  gravel  pit,  (3)  vetdies,  oats^  rye,  and  wheat,  (4)  corn, 
(5)  com  ensiled  in  a  cart  shed,  (6)  alfUfa,  (7)  alfalfa  from  a  trench  silo,  (8) 
ctover  and  rye  grass,  (9)  meadow  hay,  and  (10)  crimson  clover  from  a  treoA 
sUo. 

The  compositioii  of  **  sliarps  **  aad  tnraii,  and  the  effect  thereon  of  Uie 
food  eontroUer*s  orders,  H.  B.  Cox  (Analyst,  4$  (1918),  No.  SOS,  pp.  5S-^).— 
It  is  stated  that  the  British  Food  Controller's  orders  requiring  a  higgler  efr 
traction  of  flour  during  the  war  has  resulted  in  reducing  the  starch  contoit  of 
middling^  (sharps)  and  the  Inclusion  in  the  middlings  of  the  finer  partidfiB 
of  bran.  The  author  reports  the  results  of  physical  and  chemical  ezaminati<»8 
of  samples  of  middlings  and  bran  with  particular  reference  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  starches  and  pentosans.  This  proportion  is  considered  a  good 
index  of  dianges  in  composition. 

[Feeding  stuffs  inspection  1917-18],  W.  H.  Stbowd  (Wis.  Dept.  Agr.  JM 
W  (1918),  pp.  lOS^llS  figs.  5).— These  pages  contain  a  report  on  the  Im^ection 
of  feeding  stuffs  In  Wisconsin  from  July  1, 1917,  to  October  81, 1018,  the  contnd 
service  having  been  transferred  from  the  station  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  former  date.  Included  are  tables  giving  average,  maximimi, 
and  minimum  percentages  of  protein,  fat,  and  crude  fiber  found  in  samples  of 
cotton  meal,  linseed  meal,  com  glutei  feed,  hominy  feed,  com  feed  meal, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  red  dog,  barley  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains, 
alfalfa  meal,  malt  sprouts,  vinegar  grains,  meat  scrap,  and  various  mixed  and 
proprietary  feeda 

Feed  inspection  for  1919,  W.  H.  Stbowd  (Wis.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  2S  (1919), 
pp.  S4). — ^The  protein,  fat,  and  fiber  content,  and  in  most  cases  the  prices,  of 
samples  of  feeding  stuffis  collected  during  the  year  ended  October  81,  1910,  are 
reported.  These  include  com  bran,  com  oil  meal,  distillers'  grains,  wheat 
shorts,  rye  f^ed,  buckwheat  shorts,  and  bone  meal,  as  well  as  additional  sampteB 
of  the  materials  listed  in  the  preceding  note  except  malt  sprouts  and  vinegar 
grains. 

The  breeding  industry  in  Nortli  Africa,  H.  Qboffbot  Saint-Hilaibb 
(UBlevage  dans  VAfrique  d/u  Nord.  Paris:  Augustin  Chattamei,  1919,  pp> 
Xl+SSO,  pis.  35).— This  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  live  stock  and  live-stock 
industries  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunis,  based,  it  is  stated,  upon  more  than 
20  years'  study.  Horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  camels, 
ostriches,  and  poultry  are  considered.   Much  bibliographical  material  is  induded. 

Suggestions  for  the  winter  feeding  of  steers,  B.  S.  Good  (Ky.  Agr.  CoL 
Bmt.  Giro.  7S  (1919),  pp.  16,  figs.  I?).-— DirecUons  are  given  for  ffettaihig  steers 
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darinir  the  winter,  particularly  when  com  silage  or  sorgham  silage  ig  to  form 

an  important  part  of  the  ration.     "The  methods  outlined  have  been  fonnd 

eflkdoit  and  economical  from  experim^its  conducted  at  the  Kentucky  Bzperl* 

meat  Station." 

BToie  on  caMe  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Q.  F.  Kbatings  {Dept.  A/gr* 
Bombap  Bvl,  86  (1917),  pp.  S9,  pU,  ^).— The  author  provides  statistics  as  to  the 

QQiDbers  of  cattle  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  the  years  from  1886  to  1016; 
Usts  the  native  breeds  of  cattle  and  buflblo,  and  describes  the  breeding  groands 
and  conditions  of  the  range.  Three  maps  show  the  distribution  of  graaing 
areaa 

Ob  abnormal  seKoal  characters  in  twin  goats,  B.  Rickabds  and  F.  W. 
JoRis  (Jour.  Altai.  [London^,  62  (1918),  No.  S,  pp.  266-^6,  figs.  8).— The  autliors 
describe  the  anatomy  (gross  and  microscopic)  of  the  genital  organs  of  a  pair 
of  twin  goats.  At  birth  they  were  considered  females,  but  within  a  few  days 
tb^  began  to  develop  male  characters.  The  genital  tubercle  elongated  so  that 
the  "  vulva  "  became  a  narrow  orifice  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis-lite 
eUtoris.  The  nipples  and  mammary  glands  continued  like  those  of  norraal 
females  of  the  same  age.  Both  were  killed  when  young,  but  not  before  it  was 
noted  that  they  behaved  like  males  when  in  the  presence  of  female  goats. 

The  gonads  were  typical  testes,  "  absolut^y  normal  in  character,'*  each  with 
t  topical  ^idldymis.  The  seminiferous  tubules  were  solid,  but  this  is  at- 
tributed to  the  young  age  of  the  goats.  A  vas  deferens  extended  from  each 
testis,  but  there  was  also  a  pair  of  MttUerian  ducts  which  united  distally  and 
fanned  a  typical  uterua  The  uterus,  vasa  deferentia,  and  urethra  opened  into  a 
common  urogenital  sinus.  The  whole  internal  anatomy  resembled  greatly  that 
of  the  anomalous  triplet  goat  described  by  A.  Keith  and  reported  by  Davies 
(B.  8.  R.,  28,  p.  T70). 

The  authors  believe  that  the  two  kids  were  identical  twins,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  even  if  this  view  were  false  Lillie*s  hormone  theory  (B.  &  B., 
40,  p.  466)  can  not  be  invoked  to  explain  the  condition  since  the  two  indi- 
▼idaals  were  obviously  alike  as  to  sex. 

Goat  keeping  on  money  making  lines,  W.  Powbll-Owbn  (London:  Ooorge 
yeumes,  Ltd.,  1918,  pp.  160,  flgs.  8). — ^The  author  considers  the  breeding  and 
housing  of  goats.  He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  goat  as  a  draft  animal,  and 
another  to  the  utilization  of  goat's  milk,  goat's  meat,  and  goatskins. 

The  pig,  S.  Spenceb  (London:  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  184,  P^- 
15).— A  treatise  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  marketing  of  swine  in  England. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  breeds. 

British  pigs,  J.  Long  (London:  Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1918,  pp.  VII -^ 
ISS,  pU.  10). — ^A  manual  particularly  designed  for  **the  small  pig  keeper.'' 

Snecess  with  hogs,  O.  Dawson  (Chicago:  Forbes  d  Co.,  1919,  pp.  $68,  fig9. 
i^.— A  l)ook  on  swine  husbandry  devoting  considerable  attention  to  breeds  and 
types  and  to  feeding  methods. 

TbArd  annnai  report  Oklahoma  State  Live  Stock  Registry  Board  for  the 
year  1918  (Oklahoma  8ta.  Ciro.  45  (1919),  pp.  120,  figs.  Id).— This  report  con- 
tains lists  of  stallions  and  jacks  licensed  in  1918  and  considerable  miscel- 
laneous material  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  previous  report  (B.  S.  B.,  40,  p. 
76).  The  following  popular  articles  are  included:  Hereditary  Unsoundness  in 
Hdrses,  by  O.  W.  McCampbell ;  The  Future  of  the  Draft  Horse,  by  W.  Dinsmore; 
Navel  Infection  in  Young  Ck>lts,  by  L.  L.  Lewis ;  The  Type  of  Horse  Needed  in 
OklalMMna,  by  F.  A.  Heberling;  State  Aid  to  Draft  Horse  Breeding,  by  B.  Mo- 
Farland ;  and  The  Beginner  in  Baising  Draft  Horses,  by  W.  L.  BUxaard. 
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The  stud  ^ock  interests  of  Great  Britain,  W.  W.  Chapman  {Jour.  Bojf, 
Agr.  8oc.  England,  79  (1918),  pp.  19t-200),—^he  author  oatUnes  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  British  stud  stock  interests,  lists  the  breed  sodetlea,  and  som- 
marises  statistics  of  the  export  of  live  stock  from  Great  Britain  from  1894  to 
101& 

Preferential  mating  of  fowls,  A.  G.  Philips  (Jour.  Amer.  Assoc  Instr,  and 
Invest,  Paulttf  Hush.,  6  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  28,  Si^-^,  figs.  6).— The  author  pre- 
sents records  of  the  mating  activity  of  individual  bens  and  cocks  secured  at 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station.  Tlie  plan  was  to  keep  a  cock  and  a  flodc  of 
bens  under  observation  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  on  two  successive  day& 

In  a  pen  of  10  White  Leghorns,  the  cock  in  the  two  days  mated  50  times, 
n^lected  none  of  the  hens  either  day  and  mated  with  1  of  the  hens  0  times. 
In  a  flock  of  28  White  Leghorns  the  cock  mated  T7  times  (daily  average  of  187 
times  per  ben),  but  fiiiled  to  mate  with  6  bens  either  day.  During  the  two 
fbflowing  days  with  half  the  flock,  the  same  male  mated  58  times  (dally 
average  of  L9  times  per  h^i)  and  served  all  h^is  at  least  once,  including  the  6 
previously  neglected.    One  ben  was  mated  15  times  in  the  four  days. 

In  a  flock  of  14  Rhode  Island  Red  hens,  the  cock  mated  <Hily  17  times  la  the 
two  days  and  missed  5  hens  each  day.  A  Black  Langshan  cock  witli  8  hens 
mated  17  times,  missing  one  hen  each  day.  A  White  Plymouth  codi«rel  with 
15  hens  mated  28  times  and  neglected  8  particular  hens  both  days. 

Most  of  the  copulations  took  place  toward  the  end  of  tbe  day.  ^'Tbe 
tendency  seemed  to  be  for  the  hens  to  be  mated  several  times  pw  day  or  not  at 
all.  The  observation  records  show  that  tbe  males  showed  attentions  to  the 
missed  hens  but  were  repulsed.** 

It  Is  concluded  that  Leghorn  cocks  are  more  active  than  males  of  the  heavier 
breeds  and  that  it  would  be  economical  to  Increase  the  number  of  hens  sorted 
by  one  cock,  since  the  recorded  matings  are  mu<di  mwe  numerous  than  are 
necessary  for  continuous  fertility. 

The  development  of  the  chick,  F.  R.  Lilue  (Netc  York:  Henry  Holt  d  Co^ 
1919,  2.  ed,  rev.,  pp.  XI -^472,  pis.  8,  figs.  250). — This  treatise  <m  the  embryologf 
of  the  chick  was  first  issued  in  1008  (E.  S.  R.,  22,  p.  272).  The  first  part 
includes  a  treatment  of  the  origin  of  the  germ  cells  and  the  physiology  of  egg 
production,  besides  tracing  the  early  course  of  development,  while  the  later 
chapters  assemble  much  material  not  readily  available  elsewhere  as  to  tbe 
growth  and  form  of  the  internal  organs  and  skeleton  toward  the  end  of  inco- 
bation.    There  is  a  bibliography  of  21  pages. 

Care  of  baby  chicks  (U.  8.  Depi.  Agr.,  Dept.  Ore.  H  I1919'\,  pp.  7,  figs.  «).— 
Designed  for  the  use  of  boys'  and  girls'  poultry  cluba 

Acorns  as  food  for  poultry,  H.  T.  Obanhkld  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London\,  tS 
(1918),  No.  5,  pp.  573-^6). — ^An  e:n)eriment  is  reported  In  which  17  hens  were 
fed  coarsely  ground  dried  acorns  in  place  of  scratch  feed  for  four  weeks.  The 
number  of  eggs  produced  per  laying  bird  was  not  decreased  b^ow  the  records 
of  the  two  previous  weeks.  The  proximate  composition  of  the  acorn  kemds 
is  reported. 

Cost  of  starting  a  commercial  poultry  business.  Ma.  and  Bias.  6.  B. 
Shoup  (Washington  8ta.,  West.  Wash.  8ta.  Mo.  BuL,  7  (1920),  No.  10,  pp.  16S- 
165). — ^An  estimate  Is  giv^i  of  the  first  year's  ^:paises  and  receipts  in  coDne^ 
tion  vdth  a  flock  of  400  pullets.  * 

Runner  ducks,  E.  A.  Tayi/)b  (New  York:  Charles  8cribner*s  Sons,  1918,  pp- 
62,  pis.  10,  figs.  5>.— Directions  are  given  for  the  breeding,  managanent,  and 
feeding  of  runner  ducks,  particularly  as  egg  producers.  The  author  states  that 
he  trap-nests  his  ducks. 
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Ihick  keeping  on  money  making  lines,  W.  Powell-Owen  {London:  Oeorge 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  1918,  pp.  220,  figs,  id).— This  yolume  deals  with  the  breeding  and 
management  of  ducks  and  the  rearing  of  ducklings  for  the  table.  There  are 
brief  sections  on  geese,  turk^s,  and  guinea-fowl. 

DAIBY  FABMINa--BAIBYING. 

The  seasonal  cost  of  milk  prodnctlon,  F.  A.  Pbabson  {lUinoU  8ta.  Bui, 
22i  {1919)  pp.  S-18,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  reports  the  month  to  month  variation 
In  the  cost  of  producing  whole  milk  for  the  Chicago  market  on  18  of  the  farms 
included  in  his  study  of  the  year  cost  presented  in  Bulletin  216  (E.  S.  R.,  40, 
p.  878).  On  these  farms  during  the  period  covered  (fiscal  years  1914-15  and 
1915-16)  were  407  cows,  19  bulls,  and  234  young  stock,  and  there  were  produced 
tor  sale  6,717  lbs,  of  milk  per  cow. 

The  data  are  treated  according  to  two  accounting  systems,  one  based  on  the 
entire  herd^  the  other  on  the  milk-producing  part  (cows  and  the  necessary 
bulls).  By  the  latter  system  a  cow  la  credited  with  the  value  of  her  calf  when 
It  is  born,  and  the  cost  of  replacing  milking  stock  is  covered  by  a  debit  item, 
live  stock  depredation. 

In  the  computations  interest  on  stock  was  distributed  uniformly  throughout 
the  year,  but  the  other  expenses  and  credits  for  which  monthly  estimates  could 
not  be  secured  were  prorated  according  to  the  volume  of  milk  produced.  The 
tables  give  (1)  itemized  financial  statem^its  by  months  of  expenses  and  returns 
not  milk,  and  (2)  the  amounts  of  feed  and  man  labor  exp^ided  monthly  per  100 
lbs.  of  milk  and  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  these  two  items  to  the  net  cost  of  pro- 
dactiOQ.  Tlie  following  tabulation  summarizes  the  second  series  of  data,  the 
year  being  divided  into  two  equal  periods  that  roughly  coincide  with  the  winter 
season  and  the  pasture  season,  respectively.  During  the  winter  season  57  per 
c^t  of  the  milk  was  produced. 

Seawnal  varicuUon  in  labor  and  feed  expended  {and  their  combined  coat  as  per- 
centage  of  the  net  cost  of  production)  per  100  lbs.  of  mUh. 


Herdbieis. 

Cow  (aadbuU)  basis. 

Period  of  year. 

Maa 

labor. 

Giain. 

Hay. 

Other 
for- 
age. 

si- 
lage. 

Por- 
tlrm 
of 
net 
cost. 

Maa 

labor. 

Oiain. 

my. 

Other 
for- 
age. 

Si- 
lage. 

Por- 
tion 
of 
net 
cost. 

Kovwnbcr  to  ApriL. 
^to  October 

flbttfx. 
2.78 
2.38 
2.60 

63.9 
22.8 
40.7 

Lb». 
67.8 
18.8 
46.6 

60.5 

6.1 

37.4 

233 
149 
197 

P.ct. 

106.0 
81.1 
97.9 

Htmrt. 
2.41 
2.15 
2.29 

Lb9. 

43.9 
17.6 
82.4 

53.0 
14.51 
86.4 

Lbs. 

42.1 

4.3 

25.9 

183 
115 
154 

P.ct. 
86.3 
61.9 
77.8 

The  method  of  using  these  figures  to  derive  an  estimate  of  costs  under  any 
particular  schedule  of  prices  is  explained,  and  the  value  of  pasture  in  reducing 
costs  is  discussed  In  some  detail. 

Establishment  and  management  of  the  dairy  farm,  G.  E.  Kelkab  {Dept. 
Agr.  Bombay  Bui.  86  {1917),  pp.  59,  pi.  i).— This  is  a  much  augmented  edition 
of  Bulletin  31  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  476),  and  includes  chapters  on  housing,  manag- 
ing, and  feeding  the  dairy  herd  under  Indian  conditions,  the  making  and  dis- 
posal of  dairy  products  including  ghee  (clarified  butter),  khawa  (desiccated 
milk),  and  kharwas  (a  colostrum  product),  and  the  business  aspects  of  dairy- 
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ing.  Appendixes  give  sample  record  forms,  dim^isions  of  dairy  balldings,  an 
outline  of  soiling  sjrstems,  names  and  analyses  of  feeding  stnffii,  equipment 
tables,  etc. 

British  Friesian  caMe,  G.  Hobson  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soo.  8eot^ 
5.  «er.,  SO  (1918),  pp,  S5-S5,  /Igs.  ^).— This  is  an  account  of  early  importations 
of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  into  Great  Britain,  with  notes  on  milk  yields  of 
British  Holsteins. 

The  milk  goat  dairy,  G.  H.  Wickkbshaic  {Wichita,  Kans.:  [Author^  1919], 
S.  ed^  pp,  48,  flgi,  21). — An  enlarged  edition  of  a  pamphlet  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  21,  p.  573). 

Milk,  P.  Q.  Heineman  {Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1919, 
pp.  684,  flga.  tSO.—ThiB  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  milk  with  particular 
reference  to  its  biological  properties,  and  is  an  elaboration  of  a  course  on  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  milk  supplies  wliich  the  author  formerly  gave  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Tlie  volume  deals  with  the  physiology  of  lactation,  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  milk,  adulteration  of  milk,  envyms,  toxins 
and  antibodies  in  milk,  germicidal  action  of  millc,  the  bacteriological  examioa- 
tion  of  milk  and  the  kinds  of  microorganisms  pres^it,  milk-borne  infections, 
fermented  milks,  certified  milk,  pasteurizaticm  and  other  methods  of  reducing 
the  microflora,  control  of  milk  supplies,  economic  aspects  of  milk  production, 
butter,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  ices,  condensed  and  desiccated  milks,  and  mUk 
from  mammals  other  than  the  cow.  I.  A.  Abt  and  A.  Levinson  contribute  a 
chapter  on  Milk  in  its  Relation  to  Infant  Feeding.  Badi  of  the  24  chapters  ends 
with  a  bibliography. 

Should  the  short-time  test  be  contiiined?  R.  R.  Qbavbs  {Hoard^s  Dakf- 
man,  68  (1919),  No.  18,  pp.  8B^-€B6).'-'The  author  answers  tills  question 
definitely  in  the  negative.  The  sev»i-day  test  as  at  present  conducted  is  con- 
sidered a  misleading  indication  of  a  cow*s  ability  to  produce  butter  fat,  and  an 
almost  worthless  basis  for  purchasing  breeding  stock. 

ImporiJuice  of  sterilization  in  the  snccessfnl  operation  of  milkfag  ma- 
chines, Q.  H.  Hart  (Paoiflc  Dairy  Rev.,  tS  (1919),  No.  t6,  pp.  19^15).— -Two 
experiments  are  reported  which  indicate  that  one  cause  of  failure  to  secure 
complete  sterilisation  of  milking  machine  parts  by  the  use  of  disinfecting  flaids 
is  the  fact  that  rubber  or  traces  of  milk  cause  rapid  oxidation  of  the  contained 
chlorin,  the  solutions  thus  becoming  worthless  as  germicides.  It  is  also  noted 
that  rubber  tubing  subjected  to  frequent  boiling  does  not  deteriorate  as  rapidly 
as  is  conmionly  assumed. 

Dairy  bacteriology.— n,  Bacteriology  of  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  W. 
Stevbnson  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  Scot.,  5.  ser.,  SO  (1918),  pp.  P7- 
if5).— The  author  discusses  the  rOle  of  bacteria  in  butter  making  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  Cheddar  and  Dunlop  cheese,  and  reports  briefly  a  series  of 
tests  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station  in  whidi 
the  use  of  BaoiUus  bulgaricus  as  a  starter  resulted  in  better  flavored  Dunlop 
cheese  than  the  ordinary  Streptococcus  laoticus  starter.  The  success  with  the 
former  starter  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  B.  bulgarious  fermentation  develops 
a  high  acidity  fatal  to  most  of  the  putrefactive  organisms. 

The  first  installment  of  this  paper  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  781). 

The  lecithin  content  of  butter  and  its  possible  relationship  to  the  flshj 
flavor,  Q.  C.  Suppleb  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Mem.  29  (1919),  pp.  101-151  pi. 
i). — The  author  r^x>rts  a  wide  variety  of  experiments  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  a  fishy  fiavor  in  butter  mig^t  be  produced  by  the  formation  of  trimethyl- 
amin  (which  has  a  characteristic  fishy  odor)  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  any  lecithin  present.    No  statements  as  to  lecithin  in  butter  could  be  A)und 
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In  tbe  literature,  but  qualitative  tests  by  the  author  revealed  its  presence,  and 

J.  T.  Coslck  fumislied  him  with  data  from  12  samples  showing  a  lecithin 
content  ranging  from  0.05  to  0.07  per  cent  (approximately). 

Six  lots  of  experimental  butter  samples  (totaling  160)  were  prepared  and 
sobmitted  to  from  four  to  six  competent  butter  Judges  for  comments  as  to  the 
presence  of  fishy  or  other  foreign  flavor.  In  making  each  sample  there  was 
added  to  the  cream,  the  cream  and  unworked  butter,  or  the  unworked  butter 
alone  a  definite  amount  of  either  trimethylamin  or  one  of  its  fatty  acid  salts,  or 
a  fatty  add,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

"While  there  are  several  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  presence  of  the  fishy 
flavor  in  any  particular  sample,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the  greatest 
nnmbor  of  positive  comments  is  found  in  the  samples  containing  trimethylamin 
in  (me  form  or  another.  .  .  .  Usually  the  greatest  uniformity  of  such  comments 
is  found  in  the  samples  containing  trimethylamin  in  imstable  form."  The 
trimethylamin  butyrate  samples  were  judged  fishy  more  frequently  than  the 
samples  treated  with  any  of  the  other  substances. 

In  no  case  were  the  check  samples  fishy.  Half  of  the  samples  were  un- 
salted,  and  in  each  lot  the  unsalted  butter  was  fishy  less  often  than  the  salted. 

The  lot  containing  the  largest  number  of  fishy  samples  was  made  from  raw 
sweet  cream,  the  substances  tested  being  added  to  the  cream  and  also  worked 
directly  Into  the  butter.  Another  lot  from  pasteurized  sweet  cream  with  the 
sobstances  added  only  after  churning  contained  almost  as  many  fishy  samples. 
The  lots  showing  least  fishiness  were  made  from  sour  cream. 

Six  samples  of  fiishy-fiavored  butter  found  on  the  market  were  examined  for 
trimethylamin  (by  a  special  micro  method)  and  this  substance  was  found  to  be 
present  in  appreciable  quantities.  Trimethylamin  was  absent  from  two  market 
samples  originally  judged  fishy  but  which  had  lost  this  flavor  at  the  time  of 
analysis. 

The  acidity,  trimethylamin  content,  and  flavor  of  a  number  of  butter  samples 
held  In  storage  for  Tarying  periods  were  also  determined.  In  some  cases  the 
batter  was  made  without  experimental  additions,  in  others  the  cream  or  the 
batter  wblb  inoculated  with  lactic  acid  bacteria,  and  in  still  others  the  cream 
wag  acidified  with  lactic  acid.  The  results  indicate  that  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  lactic  acid  is  required  for  the  develoinnent  of  fishy  flavors.  Allowing 
for  uncertainties  in  the  estimate  of  flavors.  It  is  also  concluded  that  a  thor- 
oughly typical  fishy  flavor  is  not  developed  unless  trimethylamin  is  likewise 
present 

To  discover  what  biological  conditions  produce  a  fishy  flavor,  cream  samples 
were  inoculated  with  bacteria  isolated  from  fishy  butter.  Butters  made  from 
aoch  cream  were  judged  fishy  in  a  number  of  cases,  particularly  where  Ham- 
mer's Bacterium'  ichihyosiniua  (E.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  686)  or  another  organism  (uni- 
dentified) had  been  added.  Further  studies  of  the  bioch^nical  action  of 
B.  ichih/yosmifiu  indicated  that  it  would  decompose  cholin  (lecithin  base)  with 
the  liberation  of  trimethylamin.  It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  action  of 
spedfle  bacteria  is  sufficient  if  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  trimethy- 
lamin in  butter. 

A  list  of  literature  references  to  lecithin  in  dairy  products  and  to  the  fishy 
flavor  of  butter  is  appended. 

Testtng  a  new  method  of  pastenrisliig  milk  for  cheese  manafacturiiig 
{AMik  Bpt.  Ontario  Agr,  Col.  and  Bwpt  Farm,  4S  (1917),  pp.  54-66).— Two  lots 
of  milk  treated  with  hydrogen  peroxid  and  then  held  at  125**  P.  for  30  minutes 
had  a  lower  bacterial  count  than  ordinary  pasteurized  milk.  A  lactic  culture 
was  added  and  the  milk  made  into  cheese  in  the  ordinary  way.   After  six  weeks 
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in  the  caring  room  the  cheeeee  were  found  to  be  of  yctj  poor  qoalityt  lacking 
body  and  cheese  flavor.  The  cheese  from  one  lot  was  gasfiiy  and  possessed  t 
hydrogen  peroxid  flaTor.  (Hdium  ladia  and  a  mixed  bacterial  flora  were 
present,  with  lactic  acid  bacteria  predominating. 

Experiments  in  the  nse  of  rennet  sabstltntes  for  cheese  making,  T.  J. 
McKiNNKT  (Ann.  RpU.  Dairymen*8  A8$ocs,  Ontario,  1916,  pp.  lll--lH),—Ei'' 
perimoits  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  (College  in  the  use  of  homemade  rennet 
and  pepsin  preparations  in  cheese  making  are  reported. 

A  mixture  of  rennet  and  pepsin  is  recommended  if  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rennet  at  a  reasonable  price  can  not  be  secured.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  peinin 
alone,  a  slightly  higher  acidity  in  the  milk  is  suggested. 

The  use  of  pepsin  and  other  substitutes  for  rennet  in  cheese  niakiag« 
Q.  H.  Babb  (Ann,  Rptt.  Dairymen's  Asaocs,  Ontario,  1916,  pp.  5S-^9).—Tti^ 
author  has  tested  the  value  of  various  proprietary  coagulants  containing  pepsia 
for  cheese  making.  With  most  of  the  preparations  the  cheeses  were  of  good 
quality,  but  there  was  a  greater  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  than  when  rennet  was 
used. 

Some  further  notes  on  the  nse  of  pepsin  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese^ 
Q.  H.  Babb  {Ann.  Bpt9.  Dairymen's  Asioos.  Ontario,  1917,  pp.  llS-il^).— Bx- 
periments  made  at  the  Finch  Dairy  Station  on  the  influence  of  temperature 
and  amount  of  pepsin  on  the  fkt  content  of  the  whey  are  reported.  Data  from 
106  vats  are  held  to  indicate  that  settling  the  milk  at  a  temperature  under  86*"  F. 
and  the  use  of  enough  pepsin  to  permit  cutting  the  curd  in  less  than  30  minutes 
results  in  a  fat  loss  no  greater  than  that  found  when  rennet  extract  was  used.. 

YETEEIHABY  HEBICINE. 

Digest  of  comments  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  on  the  National  Formulary*  M.  I.  Wubxbt  {Pub.  Bealth  Serv. 
V.  8.,  Hyg.  Lab.  Bui.  1Q5  {1916),  pp.  5i6).— This  buUetin  consists  of  brief  ab- 
stracts of  articles  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and 
the  National  Formulary  appearing  in  pharmaceutical,  medical,  and  diemieal 
literature  during  the  year  1014.  The  preceding  edition  of  this  series  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  875). 

Digest  of  conunents  on  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  on  the  National  Formulary,  A.  G.  Dumee  {Pub.  Health  Sen. 
U.  8.f  Hyg.  Lab.,  1919,  BuU.  118,  pp.  455;  119,  pp.  51^.— These  bulletins  con- 
tinue the  series  noted  above  for  1015  and  1016,  respectively. 

Chronic  phlegmon  with  sclerosis  and  its  treatment  with  autogenoiis 
serum,  R.  Middeldobf  {Berlin.  TierdrtzL  Wchnschr.,  S4  {1918),  No.  4$,  pp> 
475^78). — ^The  successful  treatm^it  of  ten  cases  of  dhronic  ulcerous  lympban- 
gitis  by  injection  of  autogenous  serum  is  reported. 

Experiments  on  the  production  of  spedflc  antisera  for  infections  of  «a- 
known  cause. — ^m,  The  effects  of  a  serum  precipitin  on  animals  of  the 
species  furnishing  the  precipitinogen,  P.  Rous,  Q.  W.  Wilson,  and  J.  Outb 
{Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  SI  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  253-265).— In  continuation  of  the  stodiSB 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  678),  this  paper  r^>orts  an  investigation  ci 
the  possible  dangers  in  therapeutic  practice  of  the  use  of  sera  exhausted  by  the 
methods  described,  particularly  as  regards  the  precipitins  present  in  sudi  sen. 

It  was  found  that  "  there  is  present  in  serum  of  high  iH*ecipitin  titer,  pro- 
duced by  the  repeated  injection  of  rabbits  with  the  blood-free  serum  of  goinet 
pigs  or  dogs,  a  principle  highly  toxic  for  animals  of  the  species  furnishing  tbe 
antigen.    Intravenously  the  serum  causes  severe  shock,  and  even  sudden  deatli, 
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wMle  locally  it  gives  rise  to  acute  inflammatory  changes  and  profuse  capillary 
hemorrhages.  The  complete  removal  of  hemolysins  and  hemagglutinins  from 
the  serum  by  exposing  it  repeatedly  to  washed  red  cells  lessens  its  toxicity  to 
only  a  slight  degree  and  one  obviously  dependent  on  these  elements,  while  the 
forther  removal  of  precipitin  by  specific  precipitation  in  vitro  has  no  detoxil^- 
Ing  effect  whatever.  Whether  the  toxic  principle  is  a  hitherto  unrecognized 
antibody  or  perhaps  a  toxic  product  of  the  interaction  of  precipitin  and  precipi- 
tinogen, one  formed  as  readily  in  the  test  tube  as  in  the  animal  body,  remains 
to  be  determined." 

These  results  are  considered  to  be  of  a  discouraging  nature  from  the  point 
of  Yiew  of  the  utilization  of  the  serum  of  infected  human  individuals  as  antigen, 
unless  some  means  can  be  found  for  nullifying  the  action  of  this  toxic  principle. 
Serum  sickness  foUowing  Injection  of  bovine  seram,  A.  Nbtteb  and  Ck>s- 
Monci  (Ccmpt.  Rend.  Boc.  BM.  [ParU},  82  {1919),  No.  28,  pp.  1152,  1153).— 
The  authors  report  that  in  their  experience  bovine  serum  has  not  shown  the 
superiority  attributed  to  it  by  Penna  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  582)  for  the  treatment 
of  Tarious  diseases.  Several  cases  are  reported  in  which  severe  serum  sick- 
ness resulted  from  its  use. 

Pnenmococciis  cultures  In  whole  fresh  blood. — ^I,  The  retardatlTe  effect 
of  the  blood  of  immune  animals  and  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomenon, 
C.  G.  Buix  and  L.  Babtual  (Jour,  Expt,  Med,,  31  (1920),  No.  3,  pp.  233-251).— 
This  paper  reports  a  study  of  the  alleged  pneumococcldal  property  of  the  whole 
blood  of  normal  and  immune  animals  of  different  species  with  the  technique  de* 
scribed  by  Heist  et  aL  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  286.) 

The  observations  noted  indicate  that  the  whole,  uncoagulated  blood  of  im- 
mime  animals  is  not  so  highly  pneumococcldal  in  vitro  as  has  been  claimed  by 
the  above  authors  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  577)  and  others,  but  that  it  merely  retards 
the  multiplication  of  pneumococd,  the  relative  lengths  of  the  latent  periods  of 
the  cultures  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  the  relative  resistance  of  the 
animals  to  infection  by  these  organisms.  The  blood  of  animals  artificially  im- 
munized, both  actively  and  passively,  was  found  to  have  a  similar  retarding 
effect  on  the  growth  of  pneumococd.  On  microscopic  examination,  cultures  of 
pneumococci  in  immune  blood  showed  chain  formation,  growth  in  clumps,  and 
phagocytosis  of  the  organisms  by  the  polynuclear  cells,  the  growth  occurring 
first  in  the  free  serum  and  later  in  the  clot 

''The  retardation  of  multiplication  depends  on  two  factors,  opsonization  of 
the  pneumococci  by  the  immune  serum  and  phagocytosis  of  the  organisms  by  the 
polynuclear  cells;  growth  readily  occurs  when  either  agent  is  absent  Pneu- 
mococd multiply  in  defibrinated  immune  blood  because  few  phagocytes  are 
present  after  defibrination.  Pneumococci  grow  in  the  most  potent  immune  blood 
after  mechanical  destrvictlon  of  the  white  cells." 

The  cultural  differentiation  of  beta  hemolytic  streptococci  of  human 
and  boTine  origin,  J.  H.  Baowif  (Jour,  Expt.  Med.,  31  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  35- 
47).— The  fact  that  hemolytic  streptococci  are  common  in  good  dairy  products 
and  are  usually  harmless  to  the  consumer  makes  it  desirable  that  such  strep- 
tococd  be  distinguishable  from  the  hemolytic  streptococci  pathogenic  to  man 
which  are  also  at  times  found  in  dairy  products.  This  has  led  to  the  studies 
here  reported  which  were  conduded  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Pathology 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  The 
details  of  the  investigation  are  presented  largely  in  tabular  form. 

None  of  the  procedures  described  by  the  author  serves  by  itself  to  differen- 
tiate streptococd  of  human  and  bovine  origin  with  certainty,  but  each  of  them 
serves  as  a  strong  presumptive  test.  Most  strains  fall  easily  into  the  human  or 
bovine  group  by  all  the  tests. 
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Dmirj  iAfecUon  with  Streptococcus  epidemlciUy  J.  H.  Bbown  and  M.  L 
Obcxjtt  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  SI  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  4^70,  pi  I).—**  A  strepto- 
coccus epidemic  of  moderate  extent  and  severity  was  characterized  by  clinical 
symptoms  different  from  the  usual  septic  sore  throat,  though  the  organism 
found  was  culturally  8.  epidemicus.  The  infection  was  traced  to  the  milk  from 
a  single  quarter  of  the  udder  of  a  cow  in  a  dairy  of  112  cows  producing  an 
otherwise  excellent  grade  of  raw  milk.  A  number  of  the  milkers  on  the  dairy 
farm  [which  produced  a  high  grade  of  raw  milk  for  sale  in  Boston]  were  fomid 
infected.  It  was  impossible  to  trace  the  infection  of  the  cow's  udder  to  any  one 
of  the  milkers,  though  such  an  infection  seems  probable  since  the  streptococcos 
Isolated  from  the  cow  was  in  every  respect  like  streptococci  isolated  from  pa- 
tients and  milkers,  and  different  from  those  usually  found  in  normal  cows  or 
cows  with  garget. 

''Certain  recommendations  are  made  to  safeguard  producers  of  raw  milk 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  epidemics.'* 

Paratyphoid  Abortion  in  mares  and  its  r«lAtion  to  abortton  in  cows,  W. 
Stickdobn  and  O.  Zeh  {BerUn:  TierdrziL  WchMchr.,  SS  (1919),  Nos.  S9,  pp. 
865-^67;  40,  pp.  S77-S79). — ^The  authors  report  that  of  73  cases  of  abortion  in 
mares  examined  during  the  past  4  years  47  of  the  aborted  fetuses  were  foond 
on  bacteriological  examination  to  contain  paratyphoid  badUi,  and  3  both  para- 
typhoid and  streptococcus  bacilli,  thus  indicating  the  paratyphoid  bacillus  to 
be  the  predominating  cause  of  abortion  in  mares.  Abortion  due  to  this  or- 
ganism is  further  differentiated  from  that  caused  by  the  abortion  badllos  of 
Bang  through  the  acute  course  of  the  disease,  which  manifests  itself  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  septic  alterations  of  the  fetua  Serological  methods  alone  failed 
in  a  number  of  cases  examined,  indicating  that  only  a  positive  finding  is  to  be 
considered  reliable. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  value  as  an  immunizing  agent  against  the  para- 
typhoid bacillus  of  the  preparation  parabortin  previously  described  by  Zeh 
(B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  273). 

The  yalnation  of  the  new  symptomatic  anthrax  vaccine  (Emphysarc<d), 
H.  FOTH  {BerUn:  TierdrziL  Wchnschr.,  Sf  {1918),  No.  18,  pp.  171-175).— TbiB 
article  summarizes  the  investigations  of  the  author  concerning  the  standardiza- 
tion and  proper  use  of  the  symptomatic  anthrax  (blackleg)  vaccine  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  376)  and  more  fully  described  later.* 

The  vaccine  is  prepared  from  highly  virulent,  spore-containing,  blackleg  cul- 
tures, and  contains  water-soluble  proteins,  killed  bacilli,  living  spores,  and  the 
metabolism  products  of  the  bacilli.  It  is  used  in  two  forms,  type  A,  a  turbid 
solution  containing  numerous  spores  attenuated  by  heat,  and  type  F,  a  filtered 
spore-free  solution.  The  two  types  are  used  simultaneously,  type  A  being  in- 
jected into  the  tail,  and  type  F  into  the  front  of  the  ear. 

Epizootic  lymphangitis,  H.  Yelu  {Rev.  Q4n.  M4d.  Vet.,  28  {1919),  No9.  S$l, 
pp.  349^68;  S32,  pp.  41S-4S2;  SS3,  pp.  491-604).— This  is  a  summary  of  informa- 
tion on  epizootic  lymphangitis  of  the  horse  dealt  with  under  the  headings  of 
history,  epidemiology,  etiology,  symptomatology,  pathological  anatomy,  dlAg- 
Dosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis,  and  treatment.  A  bibliography  of  63  titles  \b 
appended. 

Vaccination  experiments  against  rinderpest  with  the  method  of  senun 
yaccination  of  Schein,  P.  Cboveri  {Bui.  8oo.  Path.  Exot.,  12  {1919),  No.  8,  pp- 
487^9). — ^A  comparative  study  of  the  method  of  immunization  against  rinder- 
pest proposed  by  Schein  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  484)  and  the  method  of  EoUe  and 
Turner  is  reported.    The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  method  of  Schein  is  less 

» Berlin.  Tlcrtritl.  Wchnschr.,  82   (1916),  No.  11,  pp.   121-128. 
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reliable  and  does  not  confer  so  lasting  an  immunity  as  the  original  method  of 
EoUe  and  Turner,  of  which  it  Is  a  modification. 

The  significance  of  lipoids  in  resistance  to  tuberculosis,  J.  de  Seizas 
Palma  {Centhl.  Bakt.  {etch  1-  Abt.  OHg.,  83  {1919),  No.  S,  pp,  2S1-254,  figs, 
5).— An  investigation  of  the  possible  influence  of  the  lipoids  of  various  organs 
on  resistance  to  tuberculosis  is  reported  and  summarized  as  follows : 

The  lipoids  of  the  lymph  glands  of  tuberculous  cows  when  dissolved  in 
olive  oil  or  emulsified  in  bile  produced  edema  or  necrosis  and  even  death  when 
injected  into  experimental  animals.  The  same  lipoids  converted  into  soap 
and  separated  into  their  saturated  and  unsaturated  fractions  proved  equally 
poisonous. 

The  iodin  numt^rs  of  the  lipoids  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  of  the  pancreas 
showed  a  marlsed  contrast  in  reference  to  tuberculosis.  The  free  lipoid  adds 
of  the  mesenteric  glands  of  tuberculous  cows  contained  more  unsaturated 
groups  than  the  parent  substance  and  than  the  analogous  acids  from  healthy 
glands.  The  contrary  was  true  of  the  pancreas,  the  healthy  glands  having  a 
liiglier  iodln  number  than  the  pancreas  of  tuberculous  animals.  These  find- 
ings are  thought  to  indicate  that  the  mesenteric  glands  of  tuberculous  cows 
contain  poisonous  compounds  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  due  theoretically  to  the  lack 
of  fat-^Utting  ferments  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  pancreas. 
The  saturated  soap  fractions  from  the  pancreas  of  tuberculous  cows  were  never 
poisonous  and  contained  no  substances  giving  a  positive  nlnhydrin  reaction. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  lymph  glands  in  tuberculous  herds 
have  often  been  found  to  be  tuberculous,  while  such  is  never  the  case  with 
the  pancreas. 

A  constant  and  marked  difference  between  the  lipoids  of  healthy  and  tuber- 
culous animals  was  noted,  the  latter  having  a  lower  melting  point  and  darker 
color,  turning  brown  on  warming.  The  activity  of  these  preparations  in 
tuberculosis  was  demonstrated  through  the  phagocytosis  and  digestion  of  the 
soaps  from  tuberculous  cows  gave  good  results  in  the  ophthalmic  treatment  of 
myelin  figures  and  the  heightened  solubility  of  the  isolated  fat  of  the  tubercle 
badUi.  In  intraperitoneal  experiments  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  pan- 
creatic soaps  incited  the  leucocytes  to  phagocytosis.  The  saturated  pancreatic 
soaps  from  tuberculous  cows  gave  good  results  In  the  aphthalmic  treatment  of 
(logs  with  tuberculous  eye  Infection  of  the  human  type.  Similar  unsaturated 
soaps  caused  marked  Irritation  when  injected  subcutaueously  Into  guinea  pigs. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  saturated  pancreatic  soaps  of  tuberculous 
cows  form  the  best  agent  for  the  attenuation  of  tuberde  bacilli  of  the  human 
type. 

Possible  failure  of  tuberculin  in  cows  during  gestation  and  after  calv- 
ing, R.  BissAUQE  {Rev.  O^.  M4d.  Y6U  28  {1919),  No,  956,  pp.  67^-681).— Evi- 
dence Is  given  to  Indicate  that  the  Intradermal  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous 
tuberculin  test  is  likely  to  fall  in  tuberculous  animals  in  the  last  two  months 
of  gestation  and  for  al)out  ten  days  after  calving. 

Tuberculosis  in  horses,  M.  Schlegel  {Berlin.  TierdrztU  Wchnschr.^  S4 
{1918),  No.  52,  pp.  501^04).— Thia  is  a  review  of  the  literature  of  tuberculosis 
in  horses,  together  with  descriptions  of  four  authentic  cases  of  different  types  as 
follows :  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  with  tumor-like  formation,  primary 
tuberculosis  with  extensive  nodule  formation,  primary  sldn  and  muscle  tuber- 
culosis originating  In  a  shell  wound  In  the  left  forearm,  and  Intestinal  tuber- 
culosis. The  dan^r  Is  pointed  out  of  confusing  tuberculosis  with  glanders 
through  similarity  In  nodule  formation. 
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Tick  fever  in  PalesUiie,  F.  D.  Nicholson  (Brit.  Med.  Jour,,  No.  SOTT  {1919), 
p.  811), — ^The  author  reports  finding  recurrent  fever  in  white  troops  stationed 
In  Palestine  to  have  been  transmitted  by  Arg(u  persicus. 

MIcrobabesIa  divergens  In  Netherlands  Indies,  J.  G.  F.  Sohns  {Dept. 
Landh.,  Nijv.  en  Handed  [Dutch  Bust  Indietl,  VeearUetUjk,  Meded^  No,  tS 
(1918),  pp.  75,  pU.  S). — ^The  author  reports  on  the  discovery  in  1917  of  a  small 
babesia  In  slaughtering  cattle,  recently  brought  from  Australia  to  Java,  wiiich 
is  distinctly  smaller  than  BaheHa  bigemina  and  occurs  in  the  peripheral  blood, 
mostly  in  slender  forms  but  in  hitherto  unknown  p^ods.  "  It  also  appears  in 
the  spleen  and  liver  but  Is  most  numerous  in  the  kidneys,  In  which  inner 
organs  it  assumes  a  shorter  and  plumper,  often  an  almost  round,  shape,  prob- 
ably indicating  a  resting  stadium.  This  rounded  form  also  prevails  in  blood 
smears  taken  a  certain  time  after  death.  .  .  . 

**  For  this  parasite,  already  known  by  three  names,  Babesia  bavis,  B,  dicer^ 
gens,  and  Piroplasma  argentium,  I  propose  the  name  Microbabesia  divergent, 
giving  better  than  others  the  charact^stic  peculiarities,  1.  e.,  the  smallness  and 
the  divergence.  The  symptoms  in  the  beginning  are  often  indistinct  [and  do 
not]  pres«it  any  marked  difference  from  that  of  Texas  fever;  redwater,  how- 
ever, is  not  constant,  but  icterus  occurs  more  frequently,  a  symptom  that  Smith 
and  Kilborne  did  not  mention  in  their  description  of  Texas  fever." 

This  disease  causes  less  severe  losses  than  Texas  fever.  Inoculation  witti 
microbabesia  causes  a  mild  affection,  which  is  followed  by  immunity.  Ifar- 
garopus  australis  is  said  to  be  the  intermediate  host  in  Java. 

A  list  of  65  references  to  the  literature  is  included. 

Researches  npon  a  spirillum  associated  with  abortion  in  ewes,  C.  M. 
Gabpenteb  {Cornell  Vet.,  9  (1919),  No,  4,  pp.  191-209,  pis.  5).— The  first  part  of 
this  paper,  consisting  of  a  review  of  the  literature  and  particularly  the  work  of 
McFadyean  and  Stockman  (E.  S.  R.,  80,  p.  684)  on  the  subject,  is  followed  by 
an  account  of  an  outbreak  of  abortion  in  a  fiock  of  235  yearling  ewes  in  New 
York  State.  In  a  bacteriological  examination  of  the  affected  animals  there 
was  recovered  in  cultures  a  spiral-shaped  actively  motile  organism  which  in 
some  cases  was  mixed  with  a  streptococcu& 

The  purification  and  concentration  of  hog  cholera  semm*  E.  Rbc(Ads 
(Jour,  Amer,  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  291S02)  .—The  investiga- 
tion discussed  in  this  article  was  undertaken  at  the  Nevada  Experiment  Station 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility  from  a  commercial  and  economic 
standpoint  of  subjecting  hog  cholera  serum  to  a  refining  and  concentrating 
process  analogous  to  that  used  In  making  the  globulin  products  from  diphtheritic 
and  tetanic  serums. 

The  general  procedure  followed  was  to  free  the  virulent  blood  from  hftno- 
globln  and  cellular  debris  by  the  use  of  sodlxma  citrate,  sodium  chlorld,  or  tbe 
sodium  chlorld  and  navy  bean  extract  method  of  Dorset  and  Henley  (B.  S. 
R.,  85,  p.  488),  and  then  to  precipitate  the  diluted  plasma  with  saturated  un- 
monlum  sulphate  by  the  method  of  Homer  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  680),  with  slight 
modifications. 

It  was  found  possible  to  recover  practically  the  entire  antibody  cont^t  of 
hog  cholera  serum  in  a  single  precipitation  by  the  addition  of  55  per  cent  of 
anunonlum  sulphate.  The  subsequent  final  clarification  and  sterilization  of 
the  solutions  of  such  precipitates  by  passage  through  a  bacteria-retaining 
filter  was,  however,  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to 
practical  amounts.  "  No  attempt  at  chemical  clarification  of  the  final  solutions 
before  filtration  was  made,  and  there  may  still  be  possibilities  along  this  line, 
or  perhaps  some  modification  or  refinement  of  the  precipitation  method  might 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  final  filtration." 
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The  author  condudes  that  *'  the  commercial  production  of  such  a  globulin 
product  is  probably  not  justified  at  this  time  owing  to  the  higti  cost  as  com- 
pared to  the  very  satisfactory  sterile,  dear*  antihogndiolera  s^rum  now  oo 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  price.** 

Production  and  nse  of  antihog-chol^m  seram*  W.  J.  Lopp  {Amer,  Jour. 
Vet.  Med,,  15  (1920),  No,  U  PP-  i^>  i^).— Statistics  are  given  of  the  amount  of 
hog  cholera  serum  produced  yearly  from  1915  to  1919,  induslTe^  in  all  United 
States*  licensed  establlshmenta  From  these  figures  and  the  estimated  number 
of  hogs  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  hogs  vac- 
cinated yearly  has  been  calculated,  the  results  being  6.45,  6.57,  7.41,  14.8,  and 
10.67  per  cent,  respectively.  The  decrease  in  1919  over  the  preceding  year  is 
attributed  to  the  rather  indiscriminate  use  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  and 
mixed  infection  bacterins  In  place  of  hog  cholera  serum.  The  importance  is 
emi^iaslzed  of  a  differential  diagnosis  before  using  these  bacterina 

The  percentages  of  loss  of  hogs  from  hog  cholera  for  the  years  1913  to  1918^ 
indosive,  are  estimated  as  9.91,  10.68,  8.57,  5.99,  4.88,  and  a78  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. The  steady  decrease  In  the  loss  of  hogs  from  this  disease  is  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  increased  use  of  the  United  States'  released  hog 
cholera  serum. 

Diseases  of  the  horse^s  foot,  H.  O.  Reeks  (Ckioaffo:  Aleos,  Eger,  1918^  pp. 
IJ/-f-458,  flffs.  165).— The  several  chapters  of  this  work  deal  with  the  subject 
88  follows :  Regional  anatomy,  general  physiological  and  anatomical  observa- 
tloDs,  method  of  examining  the  foot,  general  remarks  on  operations  on  the 
foot,  faulty  conformation,  diseases  arising  from  faulty  conformation,  wounds 
of  the  keratogenous  membrane,  infiammatory  affections  of  the  keratogenous 
apparatus,  diseases  of  the  lateral  cartilages,  diseases  of  the  bones,  and  diseases 
of  the  joints. 

Treatment  of  Joint-ill  with  senun  from  the  dam,  John  (Berlin.  TierdrztU 
Wchn$chr„  $4  (1918),  No.  49,  pp.  478,  47P).— Attention  is  caUed  to  the  possi- 
bility of  treating  advanced  cases  of  joint-lU  with  serum  from  the  dam. 
Two  case  rQ;K>rts  are  given  of  foals  9  and  10  weeks  old  which  were  cured  of 
%vere  cases  of  joint-ill  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  450  gm.  of  the  serum 
wanned  to  40*  0.  on  a  water  bath. 

The  etiology  of  menini^o-encephalitls  enzootica  (Boma  disease)  of 
equines,  R.  Kraus  (An.  8oc.  Rural  Argentina,  SS  (1919),  No.  18,  pp.  861^67, 
fiffs,  4). — The  author's  studies  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Boma  disease  is 
caused  by  a  definite  dlplococcus. 

Roup  in  poultry,  W.  J.  Johnson  (Washington  Sta.,  Wett.  Wash.  8ta.  Mo. 
Buk,  7  (1920),  No.  10,  pp.  166-170,  flga.  7).— This  is  a  popular  descriptive 
account 

BITBAL  ENOINEEBHra. 

Hydrology:  The  fundamental  basis  of  hydraulic  engineering,  D.  W. 
Mead  (^eir  York:  McOratc-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1919,  pp.  XI-^647,  figs.  S56;  rev. 
in  Bngin.  News-Rec.,  83  (1919),  No.  21,  p.  iOW).— This  treatise,  consisting  of 
material  brought  together  largely  from  the  results  of  the  author's  own  work, 
covers  the  occurrence  of  water — Its  distribution  and  fluctuations  In  quantity, 
special  attention  being  given  to  rainfall  phenomena  and  to  observations  of 
atmospheric  conditions  which  control  predpltaton.  Following  this  Is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  influence  of  geology  and  topography  upon  the  occurrence  of 
ground  water  and  surface  run-off  water,  with  a  consideration  of  the  causes 
ITOOTS*— 20 6 
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and  effects  of  floods,  the  practicability  of  water  storage,  and  other  applicationBof 
engineering  data.  As  a  conclusion,  the  author  has  oatlined  briefly  some  of  the 
apidications  of  hydrology.  Two  general  classes  of  engineering  work  in  which 
it  plays  an  important  part  are  considered,  (1)  works  for  the  utilization  of  water 
and  (2)  works  for  the  control  of  water. 

Abundant  references  to  related  works  are  Induded. 

HTdraulics,  R.  L.  Dauohebtt  {New  York:  McOrau>'HiU  Book  Co,,  Inc., 
1919,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enk,  pp.  XVI+2S7,  figs.  «5f ).— In  this,  the  second  edition 
of  this  book  (B.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  786),  the  new  material  consists  principally  of 
graphical  methods  of  solving  certain  practical  problems,  the  determining  of  the 
economic  slxe  of  pipe,  and  problems  of  flow  through  compound  pipes,  branching 
pipes,  pipes  with  laterals,  and  through  rotating  channels. 

Seoomd  biennial  report  of  the  State  Water  Gommission  of  California, 
1917-18  {Bien,  Rpt.  State  Water  Comm.  Cal,  t  (1917-18),  pp.  /S).— Thia 
pamphlet  reports  the  actiyitles  of  the  commission  for  the  years  1917  and  1918, 
dealing  particularly  with  water  rights  and  calling  attention  to  cooperative  w(m* 
In  irrigation  Investigations  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Second  report  of  the  State  Engineer  of  New  Mexico,  J.  A.  FanrcH 
ilBien.}  Rpt.  State  Engin.  N.  Mcx.,  2  (191Jhi916),  pp.  i05H-[F|,  pU.  SO).— 
This  report  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  work  and  expenditnreB 
of  the  New  Mexico  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  other  covering  the  work 
of  the  State  Engineer  for  the  period  from  December  1,  1914,  to  Nov^nber  90^ 
1916,  and  relating  to  irrigation,  hydrographic  surveys,  stream  gauging,  im)- 
tectlon  from  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  w^l-digglng  on  State  lands. 

The  Talne  of  a  hydranlic  horsepower  at  the  wheel,  E.  W.  RprraEB  (Cor- 
neU  Civ.  Engin.,  28  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  $2^9,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  mathematical 
analysis  of  the  economic  design  of  penstocks  or  pipes. 

fizperlments  on  the  flow  of  water  through  contractions  in  an  opea 
channel,  E.  W.  Lane  {Proc.  Amer.  Soc,  Civ.  Engin.,  45  (1919),  No.  8-10,  pp. 
715-T74,  plH.  S,  figs.  20). — Studies  made  In  connection  with  the  design  of  the 
flood  prevention  works  of  the  Miami  conservancy  district,  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  flow  of  water  through  a  contraction  in  an  open  channel,  are  reported. 

The  experiments  consisted  of  measurements  of  flow  throng  a  contraction 
with  rounded  edges,  1  ft.  wide;  a  sharp  edge  contraction,  1  ft  wide;  a  sharp 
edge  contraction,  2  ft  wide ;  a  short  flume  with  rounded  entrance ;  a  short  flame 
with  sharp  comer  entrance ;  and  an  expanding  or  Venturi  flume.  The  appara- 
tus used  is  described  in  detail.  The  most  Important  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  experiments  are  as  fbllows: 

The  manner  in  which  the  flow  of  water  throus^  a  contraction  takes  place 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  conditions  existing  in  that  particular  case.  The 
two  most  common  formulas  are  those  of  d'Aubulsson  and  W^sbach.  Under 
certain  conditions,  one  of  these  formulas  may  be  applicable  and,  under  another 
set  of  conditions,  the  other ;  while  under  still  other  conditions,  neither  shoold 
be  used.  The  flow  through  a  contraction  is  Intimately  connected  wltii  the 
phenomenon  of  "  maximum  flow."  To  explain  the  conditions  of  flow  in  the  ex- 
panding flume,  the  theory  of  back-water  curves  was  developed  for  a  frlctionless 
channel  with  a  level  bottom  and  variable  width.  Certain  forms  of  contractions 
were  found  to  possess  considerable  merit  as  instruments  for  the  measuremeot 
of  flowing  water. 

Appendixes  are  attached  containing  (1)  a  brief  description  of  the  application 
of  the  theory  of  flow  through  contracted  openings  to  the  design  of  the  flood- 
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pre?eotioii  works  of  the  Miami  conservancy  district,  and  (2)  a  description 
of  the  unstable  state  of  the  stream  below  a  sharp-edged  contraction. 
Verification  of  the  Baziii  weir  f  ormiila  by  hydrochemical  gaugings,  F.  A. 

Naoleb  (Proc.  Amer.  8oc.  Civ.  Engin,,  U  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  5-54,  flff^.  f^).— 
This  paper  presents  the  results  of  23  experiments  on  a  standard  Bazin  weir 
3.72  ft  high  and  6.56  ft  wide,  conducted  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
water  was  measured  hydrochemlcally,  tests  being  made  on  heads  as  high  as 
4  ft  on  the  weir. 

It  was  found  that  for  heads  of  less  than  2  ft  the  discharges,  as  given  by  the 
ealt  solution  gaugings,  were  higher  than  those  computed  by  the  Bazin  weir 
formula.  For  heads  greater  than  2  ft.,  the  Bazin  formula  gives  discharges 
which  are  greater  than  those  obtained  in  this  set  of  experiments.  This  attains 
a  maximum  difference  of  0.6  per  cent  at  a  head  of  4  ft  The  salt  solution 
experiments  which  lie  within  the  range  of  the  Bazin  experiments  coincided 
with  the  Bazin  formula  and  experimental  curve  more  closely  than  the  Bazin 
experiments  themselves.  The  results  of  the  high  head  experiments  fitted  the 
Bazin  formula  more  closely  than  they  would  fit  the  probable  extension  of  the 
Bazin  experimental  curve.  ^  In  claiming  that  the  Bazin  formula  gives  actual 
discharge  within  1  per  cent,  within  the  range  of  his  experiments,  this  formula 
Is  all  that  its  author  maintains.  There  is,  however,  further  merit  for  the  Bazin 
formula,  in  that  this  statement  proves  to  be  valid  for  heads  as  high  as  4  ft 
on  a  weir  3.72  ft.  high.  The  Bazin  weir  formula  is  thus  extended  100  per 
cent  beyond  its  original  legitimate  field  of  application." 

A  comparison  between  the  results  of  these  experiments  and  the  Bazin,  Fteley 
and  Steams,  Francis,  and  King  formulas  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
agreement  with  the  Bazin  experimental  curve  is  remarkably  good,  except  tor 
the  low  heads.  The  Bazin  formula  approximates  these  experiments  within  1 
per  cent  for  all  discharges  listed.  The  Fteley  and  Steams  formula  gives  good 
results  for  the  highest  heads,  but  gives  discharges  too  small  for  heads  of  less 
than  1  ft  The  Francis  formula  does  not  agree  vrith  these  experiments.  The 
discharges  vary  from  1.4  to  4.75  per  cent,  and  are  lower  than  the  hydrochemi- 
cal experiments  for  both  low  and  high  heads  on  the  weir.  The  King  wdp 
formula  approximates  these  experiments  very  closely  for  nearly  all  heads;  in 
fact  it  seems  to  fit  the  data  better  than  any  of  the  existing  formulas,  except 
for  a  divergence  of  1.25  per  cent  at  the  lowest  head.'* 
The  methods  of  hydrochemical  and  weir  gauging  used  are  described. 
Stndy  of  pressures  in  hydraulic  dam  cores  (Engin.  News-Rec.,  8S  (1919), 
To.  22,  pp.  1040-1041,  figs.  7).— This  report  describes  methods  used  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Miami  conservancy  district  to  obtain  data  on  core  consistency  and 
action  and  on  lateral  and  vertical  pressures.  The  Goldbeck  pressure  cell  ap- 
paratus is  being  used  to  obtain  data  on  core  consistency  and  action  and  lateral 
and  vertical  pressures.  Resistance  to  penetration  or  supporting  power  of  dam 
cores  is  being  gauged  by  lowering  a  6  in.  cast-iron  ball  into  the  pool  by  a  rope, 
its  penetration  under  its  weight  being  recorded.' 

River  discharge,  H.  Chatley  (Engineering  {London],  108  (1919),  No.  2801, 
p.  S22;  also  in  Engin.  and  Contract.,  52  (1919),  No.  18,  p.  49S).— -In  the  course 
of  investigations  made  during  the  past  three  years  as  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Whangpoo  and  Yangtze  Rivers,  comparisons  were  made  of  the  various  dis- 
charge formulas  on  large  streams  with  irregular  flow. 

It  was  found  that  all  the  standard  formulas  have  no  applicability  whatever 
to  natural  sinuous  and  irregularly  sectioned  streams  because  of  the  dlsslpa- 
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Uon  losses  at  the  bends  and  changes  of  section.  The  «iergy  so  lost  may  easily 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  friction  head  obtained  from  the  fbrmnlas.  In  fairly 
straight  and  uniformly  sectioned  reaches  when  the  flow  is  steady  the  exponen- 
tial form 

v=aR**.r • . . . 

giyes  consistent  results,  I  being  the  local  slope  or  tang!»it  to  the  wat^  sarfftoe 
at  the  measuring  section.  When  the  flow  was  muvteady  in  r^ular  channels^  the 
velocity  followed  this  form : 


V=CR<>'(l--y 


where  a  is  the  acceleration.  In  other  words,  the  effective  slope  is  equal  to 
the  algebraic  difference  between  the  actual  slope  and  an  acceleration  slope 
determined  by  the  ratio  of  the  actual  mean  acceleration  of  the  water  to  the 
gravitational  acceleration. 

Surface  water  supply  of  St.  Lawrence  River  Basin,  1017  (U.  8.  Oeol. 
Burvey,  Water-Supply  Paper  454  {1919),  pp.  Iti-^XXXIII,  pU.  2).— This  re- 
port, prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Mijmesota,  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  Vermont,  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  oo 
streams  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawraice  River  during  the 
year  ended  September  SO,  1917. 

Surface  water  supply  of  Hudson  Bay  and  upper  Bfississippi  Biver 
Basins,  1917  (U,  8,  Oeol  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  455  (1919),  pp.  207+ 
XXX,  pl8.  2). — ^This  report,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  presents  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  on  streams  in  the  Hudson  Bay  and  upper  Missisippi  River  drainage 
basins  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1917. 

The  seasonid  variation  in  the  reaction  and  hardness  of  river  water  in 
India,  W.  O.  Ross  and  K.  N.  Bagchi  {Indian  Jour,  Med.  Research,  6  {1919), 
No.  4,  pp.  423-429,  figs.  4).— Twenty-one  months'  studies  on  Ganges  Blvor 
waters  and  nine  months'  studies  on  Sone  River  waters  showed  that  these  waters 
become  acid  in  reaction  during  the  monsoon  period.  This  diange  from  alka- 
line to  add  reaction  was  found  to  be  a  definite  natural  process  of  seasonal 
variation  of  alkalinity  in  river  waters. 

The  effect  of  the  acidity  in  reaction  on  sedimentation  was  to*delay  the  forma- 
tion of  aluminum  hydrate,  to  produce  a  less  firm  coagulum  with  diminlsbed 
powers  of  sedimentation,  and  also  to  upset  completely  the  calculation  of  the 
quantity  of  alum  required.  It  was  found  by  experiment  that  the  addition  of 
lime  so  as  to  render  the  water  definitely  alkaline,  restored  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  good  sedimentation.  The  acidity  was  demonstrated  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  free  carbon  diozid  in  the  water,  boiling  of  which  caused  a  tempo- 
rary return  to  alkalinity  in  reaction,  which  again  was  followed  by  a  gradual 
return  to  the  previous  condition  of  acidity.  It  was  also  found  by  experiment 
that  the  acidity  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  an  air  pump  to  remove 
carbon  dioxid  from  the  water. 

The  theory  is  advanced  that  this  change  in  reaction  is  due  to  catalytic  actiiffl. 
decomposing  the  calcium  bicarbonate  and  liberating  carbon  dioxid,  and  tbat 
the  fine  sediment  which  is  present  in  these  river  waters  after  the  strong  west 
winds  are  established  and  when  the  rivers  rise  is  the  catalytic  agent 

Glassiflcation  of  springs,  K.  Bbyan  {Jour.  OeoL,  27  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  521^ 
661,  flg8,  25).— This  is  an  extensive  discussion  of  springs,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  series  of  terms  expressive  of  genesis  which  win  include 
all  springa    Springs  are  divided  into  two  main  classes:  Class  1,  springs  due 
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to  deQ)-seated  waters,  indude  volcanic  springs  and  fissure  springs;  class  2, 
springs  due  to  meteoric  and  occasionally  other  waters  moving  as  ground  water 
under  hydrostatic  head,  include  depression  springs,  contact  springs,  artesian 
springs,  and  springs  in  impervious  rock. 

Farm  water  supply,  F.  H.  Pstebs  {Det4.  Int.  Canada^  In^g.  Div.  Buk  6 
{1919),  pp.  27,  figs.  JJ).— This  Is  a  semitechnical  bulletin,  prepared  for  distri- 
botiOD  among  the  farmers  of  the  semiarid  districts  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan, with  a  view  to  aiding  them  in  procuring  a  domestic  water  supply.  The 
boOetin  discusses  such  subjects  as  earth  reservoirs,  dams,  rain  catchers  or 
dstems,  and  methods  of  purifying  water. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  supplies  described  in  this 
bulletin  are  of  the  surface  variety,  in  view  of  the  semiarid  conditions.  The 
methods  of  purifying  water  are  therefbre  considered  of  extreme  importance, 
131886  include  boiling,  chemical  treatment  with  chlorld  of  lime,  filtration,  and 
distillation.  Sand  filtration  is  apparently  generally  recommended.  However, 
an  Illustration  of  a  homemade  filter,  made  out  of  two  casks,  is  given,  which, 
it  is  stated,  is  very  efficient  The  large  cask  contains  a  filter  consisting,  from 
the  top,  of  12  in.  of  fine  sand,  3  in.  of  fine  gravel,  6  in.  of  animal  charcoal,  and 
8  in.  of  fine  graveL  The  water  fiows  through  this  filter  into  the  second  cask, 
^rtiicfa  is  a  storage  chamber. 

Chlorlnatton  and  chloramin,  J.  Race  {Jour.  Amer,  Water  Works  Assoc, 
5  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  (55-8J&).— This  paper  reports  studies  on  tlie  effect  of  acids, 
alkalis,  and  salts  on  chlorination  of  water  supplies. 

It  was  found  that  *'  the  effect  of  small  quantities  of  sodium  chlorld  (up  to 
10  parts  per  milli<»i)  is  apparoitly  very  limited,  but  larger  amounts  tend  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  the  germicidal  action  of  the  hypochlorite.  Sodium 
chlorld  itself  has  no  effect  on  the  viability 'of  BadUus  coli  during  the  period 
covered,  viz,  five  hours.  In  quantities  up  to  approximately  5  parts  per  million 
caustic  potash  has  but  little  effect  At  5  to  10  parts  per  million  the  velocity 
of  the  germicidal  action  is  materially  reduced,  but  when  higher  amounts  are 
presoit  the  germicidal  action  of  the  alkali  itself  begins  to  take  effect  and  may 
entirely  nullify  the  retarding  effect  on  the  hypochlorite.  .  .  .  Small  amounts 
of  add,  whether  added  as  a  strong  mineral  acid  or  a  weak  acid  such  as  carbonic 
add,  increase  the  velodty  of  the  action  in  a  marked  manner.  Sulphuric  add  alone 
has  a  germicidal  effect,  but  insuffident  to  account  for  the  observed  effect  of 
tiie  addition  of  add  to  hypochlorites." 

A  comparison  of  various  sources  of  chlorin  with  bleach  showed  that  chlorin 
gas  and  electrolyzed  salt  are  slightly  superior  to  bleach,  but  the  difference  has 
no  practical  significance.  Abnormally  high  effldency  was  obtained  with  am- 
monium hypochlorite.  Data  on  practical  use  of  chlorin  disinfection  for  water 
supplies  are  also  given. 

Iron-deposittBg  bacteria  and  their  geologic  relations,  B.  0.  Habms  (U.  8, 
Oeol  Survey  Prof.  Paper  lis  (1919),  pp.  89,  pis.  12,  figs.  J4).— This  is  a  report 
of  rather  ext^isive  investigations  on  the  iron-depositing  bacteria,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  their  existeice  in  soil  and  in  water  supplies.  It  was  found 
that,  in  addition  to  the  iron-depositing  bacteria  proper,  probably  many  of  the 
common  bacteria  of  soil  and  water  are  active  in  precipitating  iron  compounds. 
A  critical  summary  of  the  works  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  and  a  blbli- 
<^raphy  are  included. 

Dvty  of  water  in  Irrigation,  W.  L.  Powers  {Oregon  8ta.  BiO.  161  {1920), 
pp.  20,  fig.  1).— A  summary  is  given  of  12  years'  irrigation  experiments  on 
brown  silt  loam  soil  of  good  fertility,  conducted  partly  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  data  rQ>orted  are  based  on  about  600  seaaonal  plat  products  and  some 
80,000  soil  moisture  determinations.  Staple  field  crops  were  grou-n  on  dupli- 
cate one-tenth  acre  plats  under  field  conditions  and  measured  quantities  of 
Irrigation  water  pumped  from  a  creek  were  used.  A  summary  of  the  12  years' 
experiments  indicates  that  all  crops  gave  an  increase  from  the  use  of  water, 
and  in  all  cases  the  profits  have  been  substantially  larger  where  the  crop  was 
raised  under  irrigation.  Except  for  com,  the  water  cost  of  dry  matter  has 
been  distinctly  less  with  irrigation*  the  difference  being  on  the  average  15  to 
20  per  cent  less.  The  gain  in  net  profit  per  acre  for  the  irrigation  treatment 
over  the  dry  treatment  ranged  on  tlie  average  from  87  ct&  with  com  to  P^M 
with  potatoes. 

It  was  found  that  alfalfa  and  other  meadow  crops  required  r^tively  large 
amounts  of  water,  and  without  irrigation  their  growth  is  checked  in  June. 
Two  irrigations  gave  better  results  than  one  in  dry  seasons,  the  water  being 
applied  for  the  third  and  fourth  cuttings.  With  a  good  head  of  water  the 
strip  border  method  of  irrigation  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  this  silt  loam 
soil,  while  with  a  smaller  head  the  use  of  the  corrugation  method  was  necessary. 

"  Potatoes*  beans,  and  other  cultivated  crops  require  in  tliis  climate  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  supplemental  irrigaticm.  With  beans,  one  moderate  soaking 
at  the  time  they  are  coming  into  full  bloom  followed  by  thorough  cultivation  is 
generally  the  most  profitable.  With  potatoes,  a  uniform  moderate  moisture  con- 
tent is  the  important  factor  in  keeping  them  growing  at  an  even  rate.  This  is 
best  maintained  by  moderate  Irrigation  when  the  potatoes  are  coming  into 
bloom  and  further  irrigation  when  they  have  about  finished  blooming.  Beets 
have  been  more  profitable  under  irrigation  than  com  or  kale.  They  make  their 
growth  late  in  the  season  and  are  somewhat  benefited  by  a  second  irrigatioD. 
It  may  not  be  profitable,  however,  to  apply  late  irrigation,  or  a  second  irriga- 
tion, to  beets,  except  in  dry  seasons.  Grain,  when  planted  in  the  fall  is  ikot 
itself  greatly  benefited  by  irrigation,  though  some  increase  in  yield  has  been 
obtained.'*  Spring  grain  in  dry  seasons  has  been  very  substantially  benefited 
by  Irrigation. 

Data  on  the  economic  duty  of  water  showed  that  the  following  average  quanti- 
ties of  water  gave  the  most  profitable  returns :  Beets  11.38  in.,  beans  8.6,  grass 
21.28,  alfalfa  20.64,  clover  19.28,  and  potatoes  10.12  in.  Data  on  the  effects  of 
rotation  on  the  economical  use  of  water  showed  a  difference  of  $6.63  net  profit 
per  acre  in  favor  of  the  irrigated  rotation.  Rotation  both  with  and  without 
irrigation  resulted  in  an  increase  in  yield  and  profit  and  a  decrease  in  water 
cost.  With  irrigation,  increase  in  yield  and  profit  was  greater  especially  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  period.     • 

The  factors  affecting  the  economical  use  and  duty  of  irrigation  water  are 
summarized  in  some  detail 

Irrigation  in  the  Fourteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  R.  P.  Tmx 
(Engin.  News-Rec,,  8S  {1919),  No,  20,  pp.  926,  5^7).— This  is  a  brief  outlhie  of 
the  inquiries  to  be  included  in  the  fourteenth  irrigation  census. 

Life  of  flume  prolonged  by  roofing  paper  lining  {EngkL  News-Ree.,  84 
(1920),  No.  S,  p.  ISl,  figs,  2). — ^This  is  an  account  of  experimrats  with  a  leaky 
wooden  flume  in  an  irrigation  district  in  southern  Oalifomia.  After  other 
means  of  stopping  a  50-per-cent  leakage  had  failed,  roofing  paper  was  used 
and  resulted  in  keeping  the  leakage  below  10  per  cent  for  five  years.  Three 
types  of  paper  lining  were  experimented  with,  and  the  successful  type  was 
applied  as  follows: 

The  fiume  was  first  strengthened  and  plugged  and  the  seams  mopped  witli 
asphalt.    The  felt  lining  was  applied  while  the  asphalt  was  still  hot,  thus 
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ftHrming  a  tight  bond  between  the  lining  and  the  flume  Joint  Laps  in  the  lining 
at  joints  were  nailed  with  large  flat-headed  roofing  nails.  The  roofing  paper 
was  placed  on  top  of  the  lining  and  mopped  with  hot  asphalt 

Self-cleaning  screen  for  small  canals  (Engin.  N&WM-Rec.,  84  {1920),  No.  5, 
p.  128,  fig*,  5). — ^A  self -cleaning  screen  for  excluding  floating  solids»  leaves,  and 
otber  d3)ris  from  small  canals  is  described  and  illustrated. 

TUe  drainage,  J.  A.  Kino  {Mason  City,  Iowa:  Mason  City  Brick  d  TUe  Co., 
1918,  pp.  [VIII]+6S,  pis.  6,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  subject 
of  farm  tile  drainage,  in  which  an  explanation  is  given  of  how  and  why  tile 
drainage  will  benefit  the  soil,  together  with  instructions  for  the  proper  installa- 
tion of  tile  drainage  systems  under  different  conditions.  The  author  apparently 
tfkYOTB  the  use  of  clay  tile  in  this  work,  although  he  takes  up  briefly  important 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  cement  tile. 

Determination  of  Kntter^s  ronghness  in  a  drainage  ditch,  R.  Bosabd 
{Engin.  News-Rec.,  8S  {1919),  No.  20,  pp.  921,  922,  figs.  5).— Experiments  on  the 
value  of  n  in  Kutter's  formula,  made  on  ditches  in  the  Grasay  Lake  and  Ty- 
roDza  drainage  district  in  Arkansas,  are  reported.  The  soil  is  a  stifC,  heavy 
gumbo  and  tlie  plant  growth  is  quite  dense  and  profuse. 

The  average  of  eight  values  of  n  was  found  to  be  0.0S77.  It  is  concluded 
Uiat  for  ditches  in  soil  of  this  kind  the  value  of  0.03,  which  is  conmionly  used, 
is  not  high  enough,  and  that  the  value  of  0.(^  is  the  one  more  nearly  correct 

The  leveling  of  soils  in  Bgypt,  V.  M.  Moss£bi  and  O.  Audebiau  Bey  {Bui, 
UnUm  Agr.  JSgypie,  16  {1918),  No.  126,  pp.  81-124,  pis.  8,  figs.  7).— This  buUetln 
deals  with  types  of  apparatus  used,  the  methods  employed,  and  the  cost  of 
leveling  agricultural  soils  in  Egypt  Among  the  tools  used  for  this  purpose  are 
plankers,  plank  drags  and  scrapers,  and  scrapers  of  the  inverting  type,  corre- 
sponding to  the  usual  metal  scraper  except  that  they  are  made  of  plank.  This 
last  tool  seems  to  be  the  one  most  generally  used  with  the  most  effective  results. 
Considerable  cost  data  are  given  in  graphic  form,  showing  the  relation  between 
cost,  depth  of  scraping,  and  distance  of  hauL 

Road  laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  compiled  by  J.  W.  Abnet  and  M.  H. 
Eustace  {Boise,  Idaho:  State,  [1918],  pp.  214).— The  text  of  these  laws  is  given 
as  revised  to  February  1,  1918. 

Ooontry  Roads  Board:  Fifth  annual  report,  W.  Oaldeb  {Ann.  Rpt. 
Country  Roads  Bd.  Victoria,  5  {1918),  pp.  5-^).— This  is  a  report  of  the  activi- 
ties and  expenditures  of  the  Country  Roads  Board  of  Victoria  for  the  year 
1918.  It  is  noted  that  loan  expenditures  on  permanent  works  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  £226,600. 

Caassiflcation  and  nses  of  highways  and  the  influence  of  Federal-aid 
acts,  T.  H.  MacDonald  {Engin.  News-Rec,  83  {1919),  No.  21,  pp.  985^88). — 
The  uses  of  highways  of  the  United  States  are  classed  as  agricultural,  recrea- 
tional, commercial,  and  military,  being  placed  in  this  order  as  an  indication  of 
the  order  of  their  importance  as  determined  by  their  respective  volumes.  The 
important  modiflcations  considered  necessary  in  order  that  the  present  Federal- 
aid  law  may  satisfactorily  meet  the  national  need  for  improved  roads  and  the 
ectmomic  needs  of  Individual  communities  are  discussed. 

The  present  status  of  impact  tests  on  roadway  surfaces,  A.  T.  Qoldbbck 
{Sngku  and  Contract.,  52  {1919),  No.  2S,  pp.  651,  652).— The  author  describes 
the  impact  tests  now  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pointing  out  that  their  aim  is  to  determine 
(1)  the  amount  of  impact  delivered  to  road  surfaces  and  (2)  the  effect  of  this 
impact  on  different  types  of  surface. 
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Brick  paTlni^  stands  first — shows  highest  percentage  in  mileage  under 
test  {Brick  and  Clay  Rec.,  56  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  1S€,  197,  figs,  2).^ln  expeil- 
ments  conducted  by  the  Iowa  Engineering  Experiment  Station  on  the  relative 
tractive  resistance  of  hard-surfaced  roads,  monolithic  brick  pavement  gave  tbe 
greatest  actual  mileage  and  also  the  largest  ton-mileage  per  gallon  of  gasottne. 
Concrete  in  good  condition  was  second,  followed  in  order  by  bltulithic,  gia^d 
in  excellent  condition,  and  ordinary  gravel. 

Tbe  road-building  sands  and  gravels  of  WasIiington«  M.  M.  Leeohtor 
(Wash.  Geol.  Survey  BuL  22  {1919),  pp.  S07,  pi.  1,  flgs.  44).— This  bulletin  re- 
ports the  results  of  field  examinations  showing  the  nature,  extent,  and  mann^ 
of  occurrence  by  counties  of  the  gravel  deposits  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  also  reports  laboratory  tests  to  ascertain  th^r  probable  quality  for  gravd 
macadam  and  the  various  forms  of  pavem^it  in  which  sand  and  gravel  are 
used. 

Tests  of  road  gravels  for  use  in  gravel  macadam  showed  that  practically  ill 
of  the  gravels  in  the  State  are  firm,  durable,  and  resistant  to  abrasion.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  soft  sandstones  and  shale  rocks  among  them. 

Sixty-nine  samples  of  road  gravel  were  tested  for  their  resistance  to  abrasioD. 
The  maximum  loss  by  abrasion  on  any  one  of  these  samples  was  82.8  per  coit, 
the  minimum  loss  2.2  per  cent,  and  the  average  loss  10.0  per  cent  Field  tests 
showed  that  "  most  of  the  coarse  aggregates  thus  far  used  in  cement  concrete 
pavements  have  a  low  percentage  of  wear.  The  minimum  is  2.4  per  cent,  the 
maximum  14.8  per  cent,  and  the  average  6J2  per  cent" 

The  chief  points  regarding  the  sands  of  the  State  are  also  summarized. 

The  development  of  concrete  road  constmctlon,  A.  N.  Johnson  {ReprkU 
from  The  J.  E.  Aldred  Lectures  on  EngineerinQ  Praotioe,  1917-18.  BaUimone: 
Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1918,  pp.  79-^111,  figs.  4).—This  paper  includes  an  oatiine 
of  the  development  of  the  use  of  the  concrete  road,  as  well  as  the  development 
of  various  features  of  construction.  The  practical  application  of  the  results 
of  investigations  and  research  are  also  pointed  out 

With  reference  to  the  quality  of  materials,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
presence  of  organic  impurities  in  sand  is  res^nsible  for  most  defective  concrete 
sands,  and  that  the  colorimetrlc  test  furnishes  a  simple  and  inexpeisive  method 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  such  impurities.  "  It  is  recommended,  in  propo^ 
tioning  the  materials,  that  where  the  coarse  aggregate  is  2  to  2i  in.  in  size.,  and 
the  sand  limit  is  assumed  at  i  in.,  that  the  proportions  be  1  part  cement,  2 
parts  sand,  and  8  parts  coarse  aggregate.  Wh^e  the  coarse  aggregate  is 
limited  in  size  from  1  to  li  in.,  it  is  recommended  that  proporti<Mis  be  1  part 
cement  li  parts  sand,  and  8  parts  coarse  aggregate.  It  wiU  be  found  that  the 
resulting  concrete  will  be  of  ai^roximately  the  same  strength  in  each 
instance.  .  .  . 

"As  a  result  of  careful  observation  of  somethbig  over  80,000,000  sq.  yds.  of 
concrete  roads,  some  of  which  were  reinforced  and  some  were  not,  the  condn- 
sion  is  reached  that  tlie  reinforcement  that  has  been  used,  generally  averaging 
about  28  lbs.  of  metal  per  100  sq.  ft  of  pavement,  has  not  lessened  the  number 
of  cracks,  but  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  width  of  the  cradcs  that  have 
formed.  That  is,  in  the  ncmrelnforced  roads  a  far  larger  proportion  of  tbe 
cracks  liave  opened  sufficiently  to  become  noticeable  and  require  filling  witb 
tar  or  acplialt  for  proper  maint^iance.  On  the  relnfbrced  roads  a  majority  of 
the  cracks  have  not  opened  up  sufficiently  to  be  casually  noticeable  and  bate 
not  required  any  filling.  The  cracks  which  occur  are  usually  transverse  or 
longitudinal.  Most  transverse  cracks  are  occasioned  because  of  the  shrinkage  in 
the  concrete  due  to  setting.  .  .  . 
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""The  removing  of  the  excess  water  makes  the  resnltiiig  concrete  stronger 
. . .  Laboratory  tests  made  upon  slabs  of  concrete,  some  of  which  w^re  rolled 
aDd  others  wood-floated,  but  otherwise  of  identical  workmanship  and  materials, 
sbowed  that  the  rolled  concrete  had  a  cross  breaking  strength  approximately 
20  per  cent  greater  than  the  wood-floated  slab." 

Reinforced  concrete  roads,  their  construction,  maintenance^  and  life, 
W.  M.  Jones  {Engineering  [Londonh  i08  {1919),  No.  2819,  pp.  7^5-7^5).— This 
is  a  review  of  British  practice  in  reinforced  concrete  road  construction^  in 
whidi  the  author  reports  certain  special  details  of  construction  which  he  has 
found  to  be  satisfactory. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  drainage  of  the  road  bed  is  vital,  and  that  the 
subsoil  should  be  of  uniform  density  and  should  be  thoroughly  consolidated. 
The  aggregate  used  should  be  clean,  hard  and  tough,  and  free  from  foreign 
matter,  and  the  sand  should  be  coarse  and  well-graded.  A  well-mixed,  rich 
concrete,  accurately  pnH>ortioned,  should  be  used  and  not  sloppy  concrete. 
Reinforcement  is  considered  necessary  in  British  practice,  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  concrete  but  to  prevent  cracking.  Rapid  drying  should  be  prevented.  It  is 
concluded  that  from  the  British  viewpoint  a  reinforced  concrete  road  properly 
made  is  to-day  the  most  efficient  and  economical  type. 

Am^idments  to  recommended  practice  for  concrete  roads  and  street 
construction,  H.  E.  Breed  {Proc.  Amer.  Concrete  Inat,  15  {1919),  pp.  405-410, 
figs.  5). — ^Recommendations  are  made  regarding  mixing,  consistency,  constmc- 
tlon  and  finishing  apparatus,  and  reinforcing. 

Cement-concrete  pavements  in  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  and 
OuiadA*  W.  E.  Bush  {Engineering  [London],  108  {1919),  No.  2813,  pp.  7S6^ 
757). — ^The  author  reviews  his  own  experience  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
concrete  roads  and  pavements  in  New  Zealand  and  also  reviews  American  and 
Canadian  practices  along  this  lina  From  his  experience  the  adoption  of  the 
following  precautions  is  recommended : 

(1)  The  thorough  preparation  of  the  subgrade  or  foundation,  including  the 
use  of  a  suitable  steel  reinforcement  over  trenches  or  holes  where  subsidence 
may  take  place;  (2)  the  use  of  the  very  best  quality  and  uniformity  of  aggre- 
gate and  c^nent,  and  th^  thorough  mixing,  with  as  small  a  quantity  of  water 
aa  is  necessary  to  insure  density  of  nmss  and  smooth  finish ;  (8)  the  utmost 
care  in  the  tamping,  screeding,  and  troweling  of  the  pavement ;  (4)  the  ke^h 
ing  damp  of  the  concrete  during  the  process  of  setting  and  hardening ;  and  (5) 
the  allowance  of  ample  time  for  setting,  never  less  than  three  weeks  in  sum- 
mer and  four  in  winter  or  damp  or  cold  weather,  and  preferably  longer,  be- 
fore traffic  is  allowed  to  use  the  pavemait. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  reinf orced-concrete  highway  bridges  and 
calverts,  A.  B.  Cohen  {Proo.  Amer.  Concrete  Inst.,  15  {1919),  pp.  S60-S72,  flga. 
7).— In  this  r^>ort  recommendations  are  made  relating  to  the  important  as^ 
sumptions  necessary  for  fixing  the  effective  width  carrying  a  concentrated 
load  oa  a  simple  reinforced  concrete  slab  superstructure,  and  to  related  itema 
The  points  relating  to  effective  width  of  concrete  slabs  have,  for  the  most  part» 
beoi  previously  noted  from  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Other  conclusions  based  on  work  performed 
at  the  Lewis  Institute  and  the  Highway  Department  of  Ohio  are  included. 

Load  concentrations  on  steel  floor-Joists  of  wood  floor  highway  bridges* 
T.  R.  Aoo  and  O.  S.  Nichols  {Iowa  Engin.  Expt.  8ta.  Bui.  5S  {1919),  pp.  SI, 
Hgs.  24). — ^An  investigation  is  reported  which  was  undertaken  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  heavy  wheel  loads,  such  as  those  of  traction  engines,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  I-beams  and  channels  in  a  highway  bridge  floor  sys- 
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tern  consistlDg  of  I-beam  and  channel  joists  and  wood  planking,  such  as  is  used 
on  secondary  roada  The  investigation  was  confined  to  the  det^mination  of 
(1)  the  percentage  of  a  wheel  load  carried  by  each  I-beam  and  channel  Joist 
of  a  highway  bridge  carrying  a  wood  floor,  for  various  positions  of  a  certain 
pair  of  tractor  wheels,  (2)  the  effect  of  using  two  layers  of  floor  planlffi,  tlie 
iil^>er  one  being  laid  <a)  lengthwise  of  the  floor,  (b)  on  a  diagonal,  (S)  the 
effect  upon  distribution  of  load  of  loosening  the  planks  from  the  nailing  pieces, 
and  <4)  the  effect  of  the  wheel  lugs  upon  the  distribution  of  the  load. 

It  was  found  that  a  concentration  on  a  single  floor  Joist  equal  to  {!»5  p^ 
cent  of  one  wheel  load  is  possible  where  a  single  thi<^ness  of  wood  floor  is 
laid  on  the  steel  floor  joists.  The  concentration  on  the  joists  immediately 
under  the  wheels  is  generally  increased  slightly  if  the  ends  of  the  plank  are 
loosened,  but  the  additional  concentration  is  smalL  The  concentration  on  the 
joists  immediately  under  the  wheels  is  slightly  reduced  by  a  second  layer  of 
floor  planks  laid  lengthwise  of  the  bridge  floor.  The  concentration  on  the 
outer  I-beam  or  channel  increases  rapidly  as  the  load  approaches  the  side  of 
the  bridge.  The  outer  joist  should  have  a  section  modulus  as  great  as  that 
of  any  other  joist  in  the  floor  system.  The  concentration  on  light  I-beams 
used  fbr  joists  and  placed  at  intervals  is  much  less  than  on  the  heavier  I-beam 
joists  with  wider  spacing;  so  they  may  be  safely  employed  if  Plough  are 
used  to  insure  wheel  bearing  on  two  joists. 

Developments  in  1919  in  the  use  of  machinery  for  highway  constmc- 
tion,  C.  S.  Hill  {Engin.  News-Rec,,  84  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  8-10).— A  review  is 
given  of  progress  made  in  determining  types  of  plant  adapted  to  rapid  and 
economical  construction  of  highways.  It  is  noted  that  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  and  tractor-trailers  for  material  haulage  increased. 

Bonthem  yellow  pine  {New  Orleans,  La.:  Southern  Pine  Aaaoc,  1918,  6. 
ed.,  rev.,  pp.  1S6+X,  pi.  i,  figs.  5^).— This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  this  handbook, 
which  contains  tables  and  formulas  for  use  in  the  design  of  structures  of  yel- 
low pine. 

The  conservatioii  of  wood,  T.  Wolff  (Forsttoiss.  Centbl,  40  {1918),  No.  10, 
pp.  872^87). — ^This  article  deals  with  German  practice  in  wood  preservation, 
with  particular  reference  to  impregnation  with  metallic  salts  or  antiseptic 
substances,  such  as  creosotes  and  tar  oils.  Some  recent  American  processes 
are  also  reviewed,  including  the  sterilization  of  green  timber  with  an  alternat- 
ing electrical  current 

Ck>ncrete  engineers*  handbook,  G.  A.  Hool,  N.  O.  Johnson  kf  al.  {New 
York:  McOraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1918,  pp.  XXIII+885,  pis.  t,  figs.  98$).- 
The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  *'  to  make  available  in  concise  form  the  best 
of  present  day  knowledge  concerning  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  and  to 
present  complete  data  and  details,  as  well  as  numerous  tables  and  diagrams, 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  the  principal  types  of  concrete  structures. 
Although  intended  as  a  working  manual  for  the  engineer,  the  first  f^w 
sections  of  the  book  may  be  read  witt  profit  by  any  one  engaged  in  concrete 
work.  In  these  sections  an  effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  latest  authori- 
tative knowledge  in  regard  to  the  making  and  placing  of  c(mcrete  in  such  form 
that  it  may  be  applied  in  the  field  to  the  betterment  of  construction.*' 

Principles  of  reinforced  concrete  constmction,  F.  E.  TuRNBAtmE  and  R  R. 
Mattbeb  {New  York:  John  WUev  d  Sons,  Inc.,  1919,  S.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.,  pp. 
VIII +4S5,  pU.  2,  figs.  208).— This  is  the  third  revised  edition  of  this  book. 
S^;>arate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  theory  of  flexure,  bond  and  shear,  and  tbe 
design  of  beams,  and  a  new  chapter  has  been  added  covering  the  analysis  of 
flat  slabs,  including  slabs  sui^)orted  on  beams  as  well  as  the  so-called  flat  slab 
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system  of  floor  constrnction.  The  chapter  on  building  construction  has  been 
extended  to  include  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  continuous  beams  and  girders. 

Reinforced  concrete  design  tables,  M.  E.  Thomas  and  C.  E.  Nichols  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,,  Inc.,  1917,  pp.  VIII-^-^OS,  figs,  -J).— This  is  a 
handbook  of  formulas  and  tables  to  be  used  by  the  designer  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, and  includes  data  for  slabs,  simple  beams,  tee  beams,  double  reinforced 
beams,  and  square  and  hooped  columns. 

Tests  of  concrete  in  tension,  T.  H.  Cabveb  and  J.  H.  Qtjense  {Bngin,  News- 
Rec,  8S  (1919),  No.  21,  pp.  1005, 1006,  figs.  4).— The  apparatus  used  is  described 
and  tests  of  concrete  briquettes  5  in.  square,  at  ages  of  from  57  to  609  days, 
are  reported.  A  mixture  of  1 : 1.42 : 2.36  was  used.  The  greatest  tensile  strength 
of  482  lbs.  per  square  inch  was  obtained  at  609  days,  and  the  tensile  strength 
Tarfed  from  this  amount  to  268  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  68  days.  An  interesting 
development  of  the  test  was  the  fact  that  the  permanent  set  became  negative 
in  some  cases. 

The  solnbility  of  Portland  cement  and  its  relation  to  theories  of  hydra- 
tion, J.  O.  Wrrr  and  F.  D.  Rktbs  {PltiUppfne  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect,  A,  IS  {1918),  No. 
i,  pp.  Hl-iSS,  fig.  1). — ^Experiments  are  reported  in  which  it  was  found  that, 
when  c^nent  is  shaken  with  water  in  a  closed  vessel,  large  amounts  of  calcium 
with  relatively  small  amounts  of  most  of  the  other  elements  present  go  into 
solntion.  The  factors  that  affect  the  results  have  been  found  to  be  <1)  abseice 
of  carbon  dioxid,  (2)  method  of  agitation,  (8)  fineness  of  grain,  (4)  volume  of 
water,  and  (5)  time.  Of  these,  volume  of  water  is  the  most  important  As 
the  volume  of  water  is  increased,  the  amount  of  calcium  going  into  solution  in 
a  given  time  increases  rapidly.  When  cement  is  treated  with  approximately 
8,000  times  its  weight  of  water,  90  per  cent  of  the  calcium  present  goes  into  so- 
lution in  24  hours,  with  indications  that  still  more  would  dissolve  in  a  greater 
volume.  Though  the  work  was  not  undertaken  as  a  study  of  hydration,  the 
results  obtained  are  closely  related  to  the  theories  of  hydration  that  have  been 
formulated  from  time  to  time. 

**  Since  all  the  important  compounds  in  cement  contain  calcium  and  90  per 
cent  of  all  calcium  present  goes  into  solution,  it  may  be  stated  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  the  hydration  of  all  important  compounds  results  In  the  forma- 
tion of  calcium  hydroxid.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a  saturated 
solntion  of  calcium  hydroxid  by  shaking  cement  in  water.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  ftict  that  presence  of  dissolved  calcium  hydroxid  inhibits  further  hydra- 
tion, or  it  may  be  that  when  the  concentration  of  the  calcium  hydroxid  solution 
reached  a  certain  value  a  colloid  is  formed,  according  to  Michaelis'  theory.*' 

Some  generalisations  on  the  influence  of  substances  on  cement  and  con- 
crete, J.  C.  Wrrr  {Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  Sect.  A,  IS  {1918)  No.  i,  pp.  29-48).-- 
A  review  of  the  work  of  others  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given,  and  experi- 
ments reported  on  the  action  of  solutions  of  the  chlorids  and  sulphates  of 
sodium,  zinc,  and  copper,  the  nitrates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and  ammonium, 
and  the  bicarbonates  of  sodium  and  potassium  on  briquettes  made  from  each  of 
four  brands  of  cement.  Four  concentrations  of  each  of  the  solutions  were 
naed. 

It  was  found  that  the  general  tendency  of  all  the  solutions  is  to  decrease  the 
tensile  strength.  Of  the  852  results  (which  represent  1,056  briquettes),  only  44 
showed  an  increase  in  strength  and,  as  a  rule,  this  increase  was  smalL  The 
l^reatest  number  of  such  cases  occurred  with  the  sulphates.  The  increases 
occurred  mostly  with  cements  containing  the  most  sulphates,  and  with  the  1  and 
the  0.5  normal  solutions. 
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Tbe  decreases  In  t^isile  strength  were  most  prominent  with  the  7-day 
briquettes,  and  the  principal  ones  were  with  the  m«Timnm  ccmcentration  of  each 
solution  employed.  Cement  containing  the  most  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia  and 
the  least  sulphates  was  the  most  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  the  sointiona  in 
lowering  the  tensile  strengtli.  With  tliis  cement,  every  solution  used  caoaed 
one  or  more  series  of  briquettes  to  taU  below  the  specified  limits.  Apparently 
there  was  no  relation  between  the  effect  of  the  solutions  on  the  set  and  on  the 
tensiie  strength.  On  the  basis  of  their  effect  on  the  set,  the  salts  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  Sodium  chlorid,  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate, 
ammonium  nitrate,  sodium  sulpliate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  potassium  bi- 
carbonate; and  (2)  sine  dilorid,  copper  chlorid,  zinc  sulpliate,  and  copper 
sulphate. 

When  a  member  of  the  first  group  was  added  to  a  cement,  a  small  amount  of 
the  salt  caused  a  retardation  of  the  set.  After  a  maximum  point  was  reached, 
the  set  was  accelerated  by  further  additions  of  the  sul)stance  until  the  (Mriginal 
setting  time  was  reached  or  even  passed.  The  second  group  showed  a  re- 
tardation with  the  lowest  concentration  of  each  solution  employed,  and  thla 
increased  with  increasing  concentration*  For  the  ranges  studied  the  time- 
concentration  curves  of  these  salts  rose  indefinitely.  Tiiis  was  ccmtrary  to  the 
corresponding  curves  of  group  1,  which  passed  tlirough  maximum  points.  With 
the  salts  investigated,  the  positive  ion  was  more  important  than  tlie  negattve 
in  determining  the  effect  of  an  electrolyte  on  cement  There  was  no  wdl- 
established  relationship  i)etween  ttiis  effect  and  the  solubility  of  any  caldom 
compounds  that  may  be  formed. 

Concrete  hardening  accelerated  by  caldnm  chlorid  (Concrete  {DetroU, 
Mich,},  15  {1919),  N<k  S,  pp.  125,  i26).— The  results  of  an  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  on  means  of  accelerating  tlie  rate  of 
increase  in  the  strength  of  concrete  are  reported. 

It  was  found  tliat  the  gauging  of  concrete  with  solutions  containing  small 
amounts  of  calcium  chlorid  gave  the  most  efficient  results.  Sev^ml  other  diemi- 
cals  were  tried  with  no  practical  beneficial  effect,  namely,  ammonium  hydroxld, 
ammonium  carbonate,  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  hydrate, 
sodium  carbonate,  oxalic  add,  potassium  sulphate,  and  suli^urlc  add.  In  the 
mortar  tests  In  mixtures  of  1 : 8  Ottawa  sand,  the  addition  of  from  1  to  5  per  cent 
of  commercial  calcium  chlorid  to  the  mixing  water  did  not  materially  affect 
the  time  of  set  of  the  cement  By  using  2  to  4  per  cent  calcium  chlorid  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  mortars  was  Increased  from  155  to  230  per  cent  at  an 
age  of  24  hours,  and  from  178  to  190  per  cent  at  an  age  of  48  hoora  In  the 
various  mixtures  of  Potomac  river  gravel  concrete,  the  addition  of  4  per  cent 
commercial  calcium  chlorid  to  the  mixing  water  gave  consistently  the  best 
strength  increase ;  In  some  samples  this  was  spedally  noticeable  at  early  agea 
The  use  of  pure  calcium  chlorid  gave  strengths  about  80  per  cent  above  those 
attained  with  the  use  of  commercial  calcium  chlorid. 

Further  experiments  to  determine  the  strength  and  durability  of  concrete 
containing  small  amounts  of  calcium  chlorid  under  various  curing  conditions 
and  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  such  additions  on  the  corrosion  of  metal  rein- 
forcing are  also  reported.  The  effect  of  the  addition  of  calcium  chlorid  on 
the  compressive  strength  of  1 : 8  standard  sand  mortar  was  to  give  a  marked 
percentage  of  increase.  Under  freezing  conditions,  the  calcium  chlorid  treated 
concrete  showed  the  same  marked  percentage  of  increase  in  strength  as  the 
specimen  cured  in  the  laboratory.  Results  of  the  corrosion  tests  showed  that 
at  the  end  of  a  year  in  both  the  1 : 2  and  1 : 8  mortars  gauged  with  4  pa*  cat 
calcium  chlorid,  both  with  the  galvanized  and  the  plain  expanded  metal  lath, 
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that  the  metal  had  been  attacked  varying  in  amount  from  a  few  mst  spots  on 
the  galvanized  lath  to  complete  mating  tlirougli  in  some  cases  of  the  plain 
lath.  Lath  embedded  in  1:8  mortars  not  ganged  with  the  calcium  chlorld 
examined  at  the  same  time  showed  the  metal  absolutely  clean,  with  no  Indica* 
tlons  of  corrosion.  In  the  cases  of  the  rods  embedded  in  1 : 2  and  1 : 8  mortars 
and  concretes  of  mixes  of  1:1^:8  and  1:2:4  proportions,  gauged  with  6 
per  cent  solution  of  calcium  chlorld,  all  the  metal  had  been  attacked,  showing 
rust  pits,  while  the  rods  in  the  mortars  and  concretes  mixed  with  plain  water 
were  aot  corroded  at  alL 

Bffect  of  caldam  sulphate  on  cementt  J.  O.  Witt  (Enffin.  World,  IS 
{19i0),  No,  £,  pp,  85-^,  figs.  1?) .-— Bxperiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Science  of  Manila  showed  that  if  clinker  is  ground  in  a  small  laboratory  mill, 
its  average  time  of  set  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  calcium  sulphate  added. 
When  ground  in  the  regular  way  at  the  plant  it  must  have  a  sulphuric  anhydrid 
content  of  1.8  per  cent  to  insure  a  normal  set.  The  effects  of  exposure  to  air 
and  of  additions  of  hydrated  lime  were  found  to  be  indep^ident  of  the  sulphuric 
anhydrid  content  Soundness  and  normal  consistency  were  independent  of 
the  sulphuric  anhydrid  content,  except  that  the  latter  increased  with  the  auMmnt 
of  hydrated  lime  present 

Presstng  out  mix  water  adds  to  cement  mortar  strength,  O.  T.  Wiskooil 
(^11^.  NewS'Rec.,  8S  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  ISO-ISZ,  figs.  S). — ^Teets  made  with  spe- 
dal  apparatus  at  the  University  of  California  on  the  effect  of  expressing  the 
water  from  cement  mortar  ranging  from  neat  to  1 : 5  mix  and  a  constant  1 : 4 
mix  <m  str^igth  are  re>orted. 

It  was  found  that  using  pressures  up  to  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  gave  very 
Ugh  compressive  values.  *'The  greater  percentage  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  lean  mixes  was  caused  by  the  higher  relative  water  content  of  the 
mortar  as  based  on  the  amount  of  cement  used.  The  stiffs  consistency  of  the 
richer  mixes  produced  relatively  greater  strengths  in  the  controls  and  lower 
strengths  in  the  pressure  specimens.  .  .  . 

**This  explanation  was  verified  by  making  a  9>ecial  batch  of  neat  cement 
mortar  with  87.25  per  cent  water  by  weight  of  cement  Pressure  specimens 
made  from  this  mixture  were  6|  times  stronger  than  the  controls.  The  mold- 
ing pressure,  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  thus  produced  an  increase  of  575  per 
cent  in  the  compressive  strength.  The  average  strength  of  the  pressure  speci- 
mens made  from  mortar  mixed  with  25  per  cent  water  was  14,280  lbs.  per 
fliiaare  inch.  Pressure  specimens  made  from  the  wetter  mortar  averaged  17,080 
1)6.  per  square  inch.  .  .  . 

"Increasing  the  amount  of  water  expressed  has  a  decided  effect  on  the 
strength,  especially  at  the  lower  pressure.  At  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  the 
percentage  increase  in  strength  is  about  570  per  cent,  while  the  maximnm 
pressure  (80/X)0  lb&  per  square  inch)  raises  this  percentage  increase  to  810.'* 

Effect  of  Tibration,  Jigging,  and  pressure  on  concrete,  D.  A.  Abbams 
{Enffki.  and  Contrad.,  52  {1919),  No.  IS,  pp.  852-^64,  figs.  7).— The  results  of  an 
experimental  study  conducted  at  Lewis  Institute  on  the  effect  of  vibration  and 
pressure  on  the  strength  and  other  properties  of  fresh  concrete  are  reported. 
The  test  series  included  600  compression  tests  of  6  by  12  in.  concrete  cylin- 
ders at  the  age  of  28  days. 

It  was  found  that  varying  the  number  of  strokes  from  12  to  50  on  each  4-in. 
layer  in  the  standard  method  of  hand-puddling  with  a  f-in.  bar  had  little  in- 
flaence  on  the  compressive  strength  of  ordinary  plastic  concrete.  In  genial, 
the  ti'wp'^g  methods  used  gave  lower  strengths  than  hand-puddling.  A  tamper 
of  large  diameter  for  a  given  weight  was  less  effective  than  one  of  smaller 
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diameter.  Increasing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  from  4  to  6  In.  caused  a  fUling 
off  in  strength  of  about  12  per  cent  for  tamped  concrete.  Tamping  or  paddliDg 
the  first  4-in.  layer  only,  caused  a  falling  off  in  stnength  of  10  to  13  per  cent 
Btriklng  the  metal  form  with  a  steel  bar  after  the  completion  of  molding  by 
the  standard  method  had  no  effect  on  the  strength  of  concrete.  The  ^  standard" 
method  of  hand-puddling,  using  25  stroises  with  a  |-in.  steel  bar  for  each  44d. 
layar  of  concrete  in  a  6  by  12  in.  cylinder,  is  recommended  for  laboratory  terts 
of  concrete. 

Vibration  of  the  specimen  after  molding  by  means  of  an  electric  hammor 
running  at  1,000  r.  p.  m.  had  little  influeooe  on  the  strengtii  of  tlie  puddled 
concrete  up  to  a  period  of  about  80  seconds.  If  continued,  there  was  a  steady 
falling  off  in  strength ;  after  45  to  60  seconds  the  strength  was  only  90  per 
cent  of  that  produced  by  the  standard  method  of  puddling. 

In  general.  Jigging  in  any  manner  with  the  apparatus  used  reduced  tlie 
compressive  strength  of  the  concrete  regardless  of  the  height  of  drop,  rate, 
or  duration  of  treatment  Exertions  were  found  in  the  dry  mixes  and  those 
made  of  aggregates  of  the  smaller  sizes.  There  was  little  diff^roice  in  the 
effect  of  Jigging  due  to  the  quantity  of  cement  used.  In  the  veiy  dry  mixes 
the  strength,  due  to  Jigging  20  seconds,  was  increased  about  25  per  cent  The 
wetter  mixes  (relative  consistency  1.1  to  1.25)  were  reduced  in  str^igth  8  to  6 
per  cent  by  Jigging. 

Pebbles  and  crushed  limestone  as  coarse  aggregate  gave  ess^tially  the  same 
results  in  the  Jigging  tests.  The  concretes  for  finer  aggregates  showed  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  strength  with  Jigging  in  both  1 : 5  and  1 : 8  mixes.  Fm*  aggre- 
gate coarser  than  about  |  in.,  Jigging  reduced  the  strength  from  8  to  10  per 
cent  The  grading  of  the  aggregates  (for  a  glTen  maximum  slse)  had  little 
influence  on  the  effect  of  Jigging. 

The  greater  the  drop  the  greater  the  reduction  in  strength  fOr  1:5  concrete. 
For  a  drop  of  i  in.  the  strength  was  reduced  12  per  cent  The  faster  the  rate 
of  Jigging  the  lower  the  strength  of  1 : 5  concrete.  Using  l^-in.  aggregate  at 
150  r.  p.  m.  the  strength  was  reduced  about  18  per  cent  The  strength  of  1:5 
concrete  fell  off  rapidly  with  the  duration  of  Jigging.  After  2  to  3  minates 
Jigging  the  strength  was  reduced  about  20  per  cent  as  ccnnpared  with  the 
standard  method  of  hand-puddling.  Allowing  the  concrete  to  stand  for  a 
period  of  time  before  Jigging  increased  the  strength  to  a  slight  extent  The 
maximum  increase  was  found  at  2  to  4  hours.  The  application  of  a  pressore 
of  1  lb.  per  square  inch  during  the  Jigging  process  (equivalent  to  a  head  of  1  ft 
of  fresh  concrete)  gave  the  same  strength  as  standard  hand-puddling.  Molding 
the  cylinders  by  the  standard  method  on  the  jigging  table  while  it  was  in 
motion  gave  the  same  strength  as  standard  hand-puddling  without  jigging. 

The  compressive  strength  of  concrete  was  Increased  by  pressure  applied  im- 
mediately after  molding.  For  a  pressure  of  200  to  500  lbs.  p&t  square  inch  the 
increase  was  20  to  85  per  cent  The  duration  of  pressure  as  betwe^  15  min- 
utes and  16  hours  produced  no  difference  in  strength.  There  was  a  steady  re- 
duction in  the  water-ratio  of  the  concrete  with  the  aiq[>lication  of  pressure.  The 
application  of  pressure  Increased  the  strength  of  concrete  in  accordance  witii 
the  quantity  of  mixing  v^attf  expelled.  The  tests  of  concrete  subjected  to 
pressure  showed  the  usual  relation  between  compressive  strength  and  water- 
ratio. 

Tests  of  e^hteea  concrete  columns  reinforced  with  cast-iron,  J.  T0CKBi» 
JB.  and  J.  G.  Bbaoo  (U,  B.  Dept,  Com.,  Bur,  Standards  TechnoL  Paper  ItB  {191$), 
pp.  38,  pl8. 8,  figs.  15).— A  description  and  discussion  of  tests  of  18  reinforced  con- 
crete colunms  to  determine  the  suitability  of  cast  iron  as  a  reinforcing  ma- 
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terial  when  used  with  the  usual  spiral  hoop  and  vertical  steel  rod  reinforcing 
is  given.  The  cast-iron  reinforcing  consisted  in  most  cases  of  cast-iron  cylinders 
of  different  diameters  and  wall  thicknesses,  which  were  placed  in  the  center  of 
tlie  column.  In  two  cases  cast-iron  I-beams  with  long  oblong  holes  in  the  w^ 
were  used  for  reinforcing. 

Mie  behavior  of  these  columns  tested  to  failure  was  similar  to  that  of  or- 
dinary concrete  columns  reinforced  with  spiral  and  longitudinal  steel  roda 
The  concrete  shell  began  to  fail  at  the  same  strain  at  which  cylinders  of  plain 
concrete  failed,  an  average  of  about  0.00145  in.  per  inch.  This  type  of  colunm 
gave  ample  evidence  of  approaching  failure.  The  economical  limit  of  cast- 
iron  reinforcement  to  be  used  is  given  by  the  formula 

Per  cent  cast  irons=Trr^riL,  or  21  per  cent  using  the  values  de- 
termined in  this  test  /e=maxlmum  stress  withstood  by  the  hooped  con- 
crete :  For  1  per  cent  spiral  reinforcing  and  1:1:2  concrete  this  value  ap- 
peared to  be  5300  lbs.,  or  88  per  cent  increase  above  the  unrestrained  strength 
of  concrete.  fi=maxlmum  stress  withstood  by  cast  iron :  A  fair  value  for 
this  would  be  60,000  lbs.  /i7=stress  in  the  cast-iron  reinforcement  when  the 
column  is  sustaining  maximum  load  or  about  40,000  lbs. 

Eccentricity  and  variation  in  pitch  of  the  spiral  and  variation  in  depth  of  the 
longitudinal  steel  rods  of  the  column  apparently  did  not  affect  its  strength. 
The  maximum  strength  of  the  columns  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  strength  of 
the  cast-iron  reinforcement  tested  independently,  plus  the  strength  of  a  spiral 
reinforced  column.  The  columns  commenced  to  scale  at  from  58.5  to  77.5  per 
cent  of  maximum  load  as  against  from  77.2  to  94.7  per  cent  for  plain  spiral 
reinforced  columns.  The  average  maximum  total  load  withstood  by  the  various 
cast-iron  reinforced  columns  was  81.5  per  cent  greater  than  that  withstood 
by  plain  spiral  columns  of  the  same  length.  From  nine  columns  of  the  same 
cross-section  and  lengths  of  from  6  to  14  ft  with  12.5  per  cent  cast  iron: 
(that  is,  of  total  area  of  cast-iron,  rods,  and  concrete  within  spiral),   the 

P 

formula  ^=12,600—20  I  is  derived.    In  this,  P  =  mean  stress  upon  total  area  of 

column  within  spiral,  A  =  total  area  as  above,  and  I  =  length  of  column  in 


Pilling  the  hollow  cast-iron  core  of  the  columns  apparently  added  approxi- 
matey  6,500  lbs.  for  each  square  inch  of  cross  section  of  the  concrete  thus  filled 
in.  It  also  increased  by  20  per  cent  the  load  withstood  at  the  first  signs  of 
fdlure. 

Varying  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  castriron-tube  reinforcement  the  cross 
section  of  the  cast  iron  remaining  constant  and  the  tube  hollow,  appeared  to 
have  the  following  results:  (1)  A  10  per  cent  greater  load  in  the  columns  with 
the  smaller  diameter  pipe  before  the  first  spalling  or  indication  of  failure, 
(2)  the  same  ultimate  strength  and  the  same  total  load,  and  (8)  the  same 
strain  curve  for  all  columns.  The  splicing  of  the  columns  evidently  made  the 
^ced  sections  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  column  section.  The  colunm  did 
not  buckle  at  these  points.  The  columns  were  stiffer  than  any  of  the  other 
colmnns,  and  failed  at  the  average  maximum  of  the  other  columns  of  the  same 
length.  The  columns  with  I-sections  were  apparently  exactly  similar  in  their 
action  to  those  of  the  same  percentage  of  cast  iron  in  the  form  of  tubes  and 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  bending  until  after  the  maximum  load  had  been  with- 
stood. 

Bttmi  earth  concrete,  with  iron  and  wood  reinforcement,  L.  P.  Hodob 
iSngineeiinff  [Londonh  1(^  {1919),  No,  2801,  pp,  S02,  SOS,  flffs.  il).— Experi- 
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ments  and  practice  are  reported  from  which  the  ccmclnsions  are  drawn  that 
well  burnt  earth  can  be  safely  substituted  for  stone  in  concrete  when  the  cost 
of  stone  is  prohibitive,  and  that  hardwood  can  be  substituted  for  iron  or  steel 
reinforcement  with  advantage  in  fairly  large  sections  when  the  cost  of  iron  is 
prohibitive.  In  sections  of  small  depth,  however,  the  cost  of  converting  the 
wood  into  thin  strips  and  the  difficulty  of  so  placing  them  as  to  get  sufficient 
tension  and  sufficient  surface  protection  outweigh  the  advantage. 

The  most  suitable  wood  with  reference  to  uniformity  and  ultimate  resistance 
to  tension  was  found  to  be  greenheart 

Wind  motors:  Their  poasibilities  and  Iiinitalioiui«  F.  0.  Potjlton  {Joiwr, 
Roy.  Soc.  Arts,  67  (1919),  No,  S480,  pp.  590-^4;  aUo  itn  8ck  Amer.  Sup.,  88 
(1919),  No.  2286,  pp.  286,  £87).— This  article  deals  with  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  wind  motors  for  supplying  power  for  com  grinding,  pumping, 
general  farm-machinery  operation,  workshops,  and  generation  of  electricity 
for  light  and  power,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Prime  mover  of  high  efficiency,  F.  B.  D.  Aciand  {SoL  Amer,  Sup.,  88 
(1919),  No9.  2282,  pp.  204,  205;  228S,  pp.  218,  219,  2S2,  figs.  5).— A  deecriptiOD 
is  given  of  the  general  features  of  the  so-called  Still  engine,  wMdi  ia  a  new 
type  of  internal-combustion  engine  utilizing  the  heat  of  radiation  and  exhaust 
for  the  generation  of  steam,  which  is  used  for  increasing  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  engine.  The  principles  of  the  engine  and  the  results  of  tests  are  also 
summarized. 

Gas  engine  troables,  V.  V.  Detwuxb  (Bien.  Rpt,  Kans.  State  Bd,  Agr.,  21 
(1917-18),  pp.  108-110,  figs.  4).— The  author  briefly  outlines  farm  gas  engine 
troubles  and  remedies  therefor. 

Kerosene  as  a  fuel  in  high-speed  engines,  L.  F.  Seaton  (Mech.  Engin, 
[New  York],  41  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  881,  882,  figs.  5).— A  series  of  tests  on  a  high- 
speed, heavy-duty  type  of  engine,  using  kerosene  as  fuel,  are  reported. 

A  series  of  tests  was  first  run  with  various  temperatures  in  the  vaporiier, 
air  entering  the  carburetor  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  temperature  of  the 
intake  air  was  maintained  at  115**  P.,  and  the  temperature  around  tlie  vaporiier 
was  increased  from  an  initial  150**  by  100'  increments  until  a  temperature  of 
^60**  was  maintained  on  the  bypass  pyrometer.  The  loads  carried  under  this 
condition  were  approximately  5,  10,  15,  and  20  h.  p.  Tests  were  also  made 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  intake  air  by  increments  of  lO"". 

It  was  found  that  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  was  practically  con- 
stant throughout  all  heat  changes  made.  At  low  heats  the  motor  would  not 
idle  down  below  800  or  900  r.  p.  m.  At  the  exceptionally  high  temperatures  of 
the  ingoing  down  gases  (about  375*")  the  engine  could  be  idled  down  to  150 
r.  p.  m.,  would  pick  up  almost  as  well  as  when  burning  gasoline,  and  could  be 
started  on  kerosene.  The  only  advantage  in  heating  tlie  ingoing  air  and  gas 
was  that  it  made  the  motor  more  flexible. 

''  It  is  the  belief  .  . .  that  a  motor  designed  as  follows  would  handle  keros^e 
at  all  loads  successfully :  The  pistol  displacement  should  be  greater  per  horse- 
power than  that  commonly  used,  a  higher  compression  pressure  should  be  ob- 
tained, the  intake  passages  should  be  large  and  short,  and  the  intake  gas 
should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  boiUng  point  of  kero- 
sene. This  probably  would  be  done  with  the  exhaust  gases,  necessitatiiig 
an  automatic  temperature  control  at  all  loads.'* 

Weighing  liquid  fuel  in  engine  test,  J.  S.  A.  JoHNSOif  (Power,  50  (1919), 
No.  18,  p.  656,  fig.  1). — In  connection  with  a  test  of  internal-combustion  engines 
at  the  Virginia  P<^ytechnic  Institute,  it  was  found  that  in  the  weitfdng  <tf 
liquid  fuel  the  actual  weight  of  fuel  used  must  be  calculated  by  auhtracttiig 
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from  the  difference  recorded  by  the  ecalee  between  the  weights  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  test,  the  weight  of  a  Tolume  of  the  liqoid  eqoal  to  the  Tolume 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  suction  pipe  between  the  levels  of  the  liquid  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  test 

Researches  on  the  resistance  to  wear  of  parts  of  agricultural  machines, 
M.  RnieELMANN  {Compt,  Rend,  Acad,  Sd.  [ParU],  169  (1919),  No.  iS,  pp.  807" 
^).— This  is  a  brief  ontUne  of  methods  proposed  by  the  Society  for  the  Bn- 
coaragement  of  National  Industry  of  France  for  the  testing  of  the  wear  of  tte 
metal  parts  employed  in  the  construction  of  agricultural  machines  under  vary- 
log  conditions  of  use,  the  purpose  being  to  develop  questions  relating  to  dura* 
Mlity  of  the  metal,  heat  treatment,  etc 

Agricnltnral  tractors,  M.  de  Magai^hIes  {B$oola  Agr.  **JMz  de  QftektHf,** 
Piraeicaba,  Brazil,  Ber.  Engen,  Rural,  Bol  S  (1919),  pp.  IS,  figs.  P).— This  is  a 
brief  review  of  experimental  work  with  tractors  as  ccmducted  by  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station,  and  a  discussion  thereof  to  show  how  the  results  may 
be  adapted  to  conditions  in  BrazlL 

American  tractors  in  the  English  tests,  J.  B.  BlAanN  (Farm  MacMnenf^ 
Fo,  H64^146S  (1919),  pp.  IS,  H,  58,  60,  6B,  64,  fiff9.  5).— This  is  a  general  report 
on  the  international  field  demonstration  held  at  Lincoln,  England,  from  an 
American  viewpoint  Omparisons  are  drawn  between  this  demonstration  and 
dmilar  events  that  have  been  held  in  America,  and  the  opinion  of  the  British 
farmer  regarding  modem  methods  Is  analyzed. 

The  soils  on  which  the  plowing  demonstrations  were  conducted  fumirtied  two 
extremes,  one  being  a  lowland  heavy  clay  and  the  other  a  light  upland  loam. 
On  the  lowland  soil  the  resistance  to  traction  offered  by  plowing  varied  from 
992  lbs.  with  a  9-in.  bottom  at  a  5i-ln.  depth  to  810  lb&  with  a  9-hL  bottom 
at  a  6-in.  depth.  On  the  light  loam  soil  the  resistance  of  plowing  varied  b^ 
tween  882  and  565  lbs.  at  the  same  width  and  depth  of  cut. 

Id  the  liauling  trial  each  contesting  tractor  was  required  to  draw  a  trailer 
wagon  up  a  hill,  loaded  with  pig-iron  bars,  until  the  limit  of  its  power  or  its 
traction  was  reached.  It  was  fbund  that  rubber  tires  or  even  smooth  drive 
wheels  had  a  very  great  advantage  over  ordinary  deat  or  spud  drive  wlieela 
hi  this  teat 

The  liincoln  tractor  trials,  T.  Olosb,  B.  J.  Ownv,  and  H.  G.  Richabosok 
(Jour.  Bd,  Agr,  {London^,  26  (1919),  No.  7,  pp.  Wl?-dW).— This  is  a  preliminary 
report  of  a  large  tractor  test  conducted  in  England. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  trials  was  the  evidence  that  considerable  atten* 
don  is  being  paid  to  reduction  in  weight  and  to  rendering  vital  parts  of  the 
nia<^nery  more  accessible.  Little  difference  was  found  between  the  compara- 
tive values  of  high-sqpeed  and  low-speed  machines.  In  comparing  wheels  with 
caterpillar  tracks  it  was  found  that  the  advantages  of  the  latter  do  not  lie 
In  their  distinguishing  fieature.  All  the,  plows  operated  in  the  test  turned 
narrow  furrows  and  were  fitted  with  general-purpose  breasts.  Another  feature 
of  the  plowing  was  the  general  adopticm  of  self-lift  plowa  Riding  plows  were 
in  use  with  a  few  of  the  heavier  tractors,  but  no  advantage  was  evident 
The  majority  of  the  tractors  gave  ample  evidence  of  their  suitability  for  pro* 
vi^ng  power  for  thrashing. 

Tests  of  work  with  tractors  at  Bonrges,  1919,  B.  RabatC  (Prog.  Agr. 
et  ViHc.  lEd.  VEst'Centre],  40  (1919),  No.  4^,  pp.  ^(W75).— Cultivation  tests 
nshig  15  different  tractors  and  motor  plows  of  French,  British,  and  Am^can 
manufacture,  and  tests  of  plows,  pulverizers,  and  other  cultivating  implements 
are  briefly  reported.  The  work  was  done  on  very  tougii,  dry,  siliceous  clay 
son,  plowing  to  an  average  depth  of  about  15  cm.  (5.9  in.). 
170678*— 20 7 
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It  was  found  that  soil  deep  plowed  with  a  tractor  was  better  pulverlxed 
and  not  so  dry  as  other  soils.  The  work  was»  in  g^ieral,  done  with  greater 
ease,  and  the  soil  was  more  completely  inverted  and  in  a  condition  to  make 
better  nse  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The  soil  on  which  the  tests  were  cod- 
ducted  bad  been  deep  plowed  the  previous  year,  and  it  was  noted  that  it  had 
retained  more  water  and  was  easier  to  plow  than  soil  which  had  been  shallow 
plowed.  The  tests  indicated  the  advisability  of  having  an  ample  factor  of 
safety  in  the  rated  power  of  the  tractor  motor,  in  view  of  the  sudden  and 
large  overloads  to  which  this  type'  of  soil  subjected  the  tractor  during  plowing. 
It  was  found  that  the  tractive  effort  increaaed  in  this  soil  and  under  the 
conditions  of  the  test  with  the  square  of  the  d^)th  of  the  plowing. 

The  detailed  data  of  the  tests  are  reported  in  tables. 

Farming  by  motor   (London:  Temple  Prew,  Ltd,,  pp.  95,  figs.  W).— This 

pamphlet  gives  considerable  popular  information  regarding  farm  tractors  and 

motor  plowing  from  the  English  viewpoint    It  includes  illustrated  examples 

of  the  work  that  can  be  done  with  motor  tractors,  and  informati(m  for  guidance 

.  in  the  selection  of  machinery  for  motor  tillage. 

Mechanical  cultiYation  and  its  use  on  m  small  scale  on  small  farms, 
HoTTENQEB  {Conff.  0^1.  O^ie  Civ,  Sess,  Natl,  1918,  Trav,  PrSparatoires,  Sect. 
VII,  O^nie  Rural  et  Indus.  Agr.,  pp.  i7d-id2).— This  is  mainly  an  economic 
consideration  of  the  use  of  tractors,  motor  plows,  and  other  mechsnlcally 
propelled  cultivating  apparatus  on  small  farms  in  France. 

Actual  motor  cultivation,  P.  Lbcues  {La  MotocuUure  Actu^le.  Paris:  8oc 
Affr.  France,  pp.  28,  figs.  i^>.--This  pamphlet  gives  an  analysis  of  tractors, 
tractor  plows,  and  cultivating  apparatus,  with  pcu*ticular  referoice  to  the  om- 
struction  of  their  characteristic  working  parts  and  their  mechanical  <q[)aatfoiL 
Tractors  are  divided  into  four  categories,  as  (1)  tractors,  prop^ly  speaking 
which  draw  cultivating  implements  and  can  be  detached  therefrom,  (2)  auto- 
mobile plows,  (3)  cable  tractors,  which  draw  cultivating  ai^Miratas  by  means 
of  cables,  and  (4)  so-called  haulerSr  which  haul  themselves  and  cultivating 
apparatus  by  means  of  anchored  cables.  The  goieral  constmctUxi  of  ttiese 
types  is  described,  with  particular  reference  to  the  number,  distributioa,  and 
operation  of  the  wheels.  A  summary  of  recent  experiments  is  also  givoi,  most 
of  the  data  from  whidi  have  been  noted  from  other  sources.  An  i^ppendix  is 
incduded  which  gives  graphic  data  on  factors  influ^icing  the  mechanical  opeia- 
tion  of  the  tractor,  including  such  matters  as  volume  of  soil  removed  per  hoiss- 
power-hour.  Increase  of  ccmsumption  of  fuel  per  horse-power  with  decreas- 
ing charge,  relation  between  the  volume  and  welfi^t  of  fuel  consumption,  cw- 
sumption  of  fu^  per  acre  plowed  at  difler^it  depths,  and  fud  oonsunqitton  In 
gallons  per  acre  under  different  conditions. 

The  week  of  motor  cultivation  In  antnmn,  G.  Ooupan  {Vie  Agr.  et  Rwrale, 
9  {1919),  No.  45,  pp.  321-4fS0,  figs.  12).— This  is  a  report  on  tractors,  tractor 
plows,  and  other  motor-propelled  cultivati<m  an>aratus  as  tested  in  France 
during  the  past  f  alL  These  included  a  numb^  of  tractors  of  American  manu- 
fhcture.  No  specific  test  results  are  given  other  than  general  results  of 
performance. 

Plows  for  mechanical  cnltlyation,  G.  Dttval  {Vie  Agr.  et  Rurate,  9  {19i9), 
No.  45,  pp.  SS1^S4,  figs.  5).-r-Thi8  article  deals  with  the  mechanical  details  of 
French  and  American  plows  for  use  with  tractors. 

The  economic  limit  to  motor  truck  weights,  R.  O.  Babrbit  {Sngin.  asid 
Contract.,  51  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  6,  7;  52  {1919),  No.  H,  pp.  SIJ^^SO,  figs.  5)r- 
An  extensive  mathematical  analysis  is  given  of  annual  cost  of  roadbed,  annual 
cost  of  motive  power,  and  annual  cost-  of  vehicles,  as  functions  of  total  annual 
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cost  of  motor-truck  trauq>ortatioii,  with  a  view  to  determining  minimum 
cost  per  tcm-mile  as  a  basis  for  road  and  truck  selection  and  design. 

The  first  general  conclusion  is  drawn  tliat  an  increase  in  tlie  sise  and  weight 
of  a  motor  truck  .tends  to  increase  the  annual  cost  of  pavement  and  to  de- 
crease the  annual  cost  of  power  and  of  the  v^iicle.  Tlie  cost  per  ton-mile» 
which  is  to  be  made  a  minimum,  is  ejj^ceeaed  as  the  total  annual  cost  indi- 
cated above  divided  by  the  annual  ton-mileage.  The  total  annual  cost  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  truck  capacity  and  speed  in  miles  per  hour  by  tlie  f(d- 
lowing  formula : 

Ca=27368K»/,-f48.6KV,S»-f?iJg!5?+?i?^?? 

+^.0447K'/,S>.f77)^' 

in  whldi  O0=the  total  annual  cost  or  the  sum  of  total  roadbed  cost  and  total 
operating  cost,  K  =  the  capacity  of  the  truck,  and  S  =  the  speed  in  miles  per 
hour. 

Elevators  and  transporters  of  hay,  M.  Ringelmann  (Jour,  Agr.  Prai,,  n. 
«er.,  St  {1919)  f  No,  18,  pp.  SSS-^l,  figs.  8). — ^This  article  gives  a  mechanical 
analysis  of  several  different  types  of  hay-unloading  apparatus,  including  rope 
slings,  fbrks,  and  single  and  double  hooks,  as  used  in  France. 

On  the  design  of  railway  wagons  for  the  carriage  of  perishable  foods, 
A.  B.  T.  Woods  et  al.  (DepU  ScL  and  Indus.  Research  [Qt.  BrU.},  Spec  Bpi.  1 
{1919) f  pp.  8). — This  report  deals  with  the  features  and  design  of  refrigerator 
and  fruit  cars  from  the  English  viewpoint 

T^sts  of  two  refrigerator  cars  w^e  made  in  which  the  cars  were  charged 
with  ice  and  salt  and  allowed  to  stand  on  a  siding.  Observations  of  the  at- 
mospheric temperatures  and  the  temperatures  at  the  top  and  bottom,  taken 
every  2  hours  over  a  period  of  48  hours,  showed  that  the  temperatures  in  each 
of  the  cars  were  very  nearly  the  same  during  the  test.  It  was  noticed  through- 
oat  that  the  upper  thermometers  showed  nearly  constantly  temperatures* 
which  were  from  5  to  7""  F.  higher  than  those  at  the  bottom.  It  was  also  found 
that  after  the  first  24  hours  a  rise  which  occurred  in  the  outside  atmospheric 
temperature  was  accompanied  by  an  almost  similar  rise  in  the  temperature 
inside  the  car.  During  the  experiment  the  atmospheric  temperature  ranged 
from  87  to  57.5®,  with  an  average  of  65.25**.  The  lowest  average  temperature 
reached  in  the  car  was  46^,  the  outside  temperature  at  the  time  being  62"*.  At 
the  termination  of  the  experiment  the  mean  temperature  in  the  car  was  56**, 
the  mean  atmospheric  temperature  being  then  74.25**.  It  was  noted  that  al- 
though the  car  temperature  had  Increased  by  10**  from  the  minimum  obtained, 
there  was  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  ice  remaining  in  the  tanks  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tests. 

It  is  generally  concluded  that  **(!)  the  insulation  of  none  of  the  cars  is  as 
effective  as  is  desirable,  and  improvement  can  be  made  both  in  existing  cars 
and  especially  in  cars  which  have  to  be  constructed  in  future,  (2)  the  deficiency 
in  the  air-tightness  of  the  cars  is  a  serious  matter,  especially  as  regards  the 
fitthig  of  the  doors.  This  should  be  remedied  hi  the  existing  cars,  and  proper 
provision  for  alr-tlghtness  should  be  made  in  all  those  which  will  be  constructed 
in  future,  (8)  the  provision  of  Ice-tanks  in  the  cars  may  be  considered  large 
enough,  but  the  practice  of  icing  them  is  altogether  inefl^dent,  and  steps  should 
he  taken  to  Insure  lmprovem«its  on  these  points." 

The  literature  of  refrigeration,  G.  O.  Hodsoon  and  C.  H.  Lees  (Dept  Sd, 
•nd  Indus.  Research  [Gt.  BHi.]  Spec,  Bpt.  t  {IBIB)^  w-  9)«— A  list  of  170  refer- 
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ences  to  Engtish,  American,  French,  Italian,  and  German  literature  on  refriger- 
ation Is  given. 

Bntldlngfl  for  farm  animals*  M.  Ringelmann  {LogemenU  des  Animaux  Prin- 
cipes  OM^aux.  Paris:  lAbr.  Agr,  Mai9on  Ru^Uquet  1918,  pp.  160,  flgs,  199),— 
This  books  deals  first  with  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  deedgn  and  cod- 
Btmction  of  living  quarters  for  animals,  including  bams,  sheep  folds,  stables, 
hog  pens  and  houses,  poultry  houses,  and  dog  kennels  as  used  in  France.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  deals  more  specifically  with  the  design  of  stalls  and 
stables,  taking  into  consideration  factors  relating  to  size  and  type  of  animal 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  animal ;  also  questions  relating  to  lots  and 
pastures  with  their  necessary  equlpm^it  are  discussed.  All  important  polntB 
of  design  and  construction  are  illustrated.  A  final  section  includes  illufitratkNit 
of  sample  buildings  and  structures. 

The  storing  of  roots,  H.  A.  Cbaiq  and  S.  G.  Oabltub  (Edmonton,  Canada: 
Oovt.,  pp,  10,  figs.  9). — ^Brlef  instructions  for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
root  storage  cellars  are  given,  together  with  sample  drawings. 

Limiting  the  fuel  for  domestic  heating,  K.  Meieb  (Jour,  Amer,  8oc  Heat- 
ing  and  Ventilating  Engin,,  Z5  (1919),  No,  i,  pp,  4^4$).— This  is  a  comparisoa 
of  methods  and  efficiency  of  domestic  heating  in  Switzerland  and  in  this  coun- 
try. 

From  records  and  personal  experience  the  author  states  that  the  legitimate 
normal  consumption  of  coal  for  residences  in  Switzerland  averages  about  } 
ton  per  1,000  cu.  ft  of  actually  heated  space,  or  f  ton  per  room  of  2,000-cn.-ft 
capacity.  In  comparing  these  conditions  with  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  normal  consumption  of  coal  should  in  gen- 
eral prevail  in  this  coimtry,  but  gives  data  to  show  that  the  consumption  here 
is  considerably  greater.  He  attributes  this  waste  of  fuel  in  house  heating  to 
building  construction,  ventilation,  differences  of  temperature  actually  main- 
tained, types  of  heating  system  used,  and  the  low  efficiency  of  boilers  and  fur- 
naces. With  reference  to  temperature  actually  maintained,  it  is  shown  that 
for  the  same  temperature  difference  and  nearly  equal  fu^  consumption  it  should 
be  possible  to  maintain  higher  indoor  temperatures  in  climates  similar  to  that 
in  New  York  than  in  Switzerland. 

How  to  figure  coil  sizes  for  hot  water  services,  M.  W.  Ehslich  (Dom, 
Engin.,  90  (1920),  No,  S,  pp,  122-12i,  figs.  5).— A  simple  graphic  method  is  given 
for  finding  the  number  of  feet  of  pipe  required  for  heating  water  to  any  tem- 
perature by  the  use  of  live  or  exhaust  steam,  with  particular  reference  to 
domestic  practice. 

A  test  of  the  conductivity  of  window  shades,  J.  R.  Allen  (Jour.  Amer. 
600.  Beating  and  Ventilating  EngU^  25  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  65,  66).— Testa  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  heat  transmission 
through  a  single-strength  glass  window,  dose  fitting  with  stops  on  both  sides; 
first  without  window  shades  and  second  with  window  shades  pulled  down  in 
front  of  the  window,  are  r^wrted. 

It  was  found  that  the  saving  in  heat  transmitted  by  the  use  of  the  sins^ 
inside  curtain  was  19.2  per  cent,  by  the  outside  curtain  28.7  per  cent,  and  Ixy 
both  curtains  42.7  per  cent.  The  marked  diffierence  in  heat  transmission  be- 
tween the  tests  of  the  inner  curtain  and  the  outer  curtain  was  without  doubt 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  inner  curtain  did  not  fit  its  opening  tightly.  This  al- 
lowed currents  of  warm  air  to  enter  at  the  top  and,  being  cooled  between  die 
curtain  and  the  window,  to  fall  and  go  out  through  the  clearances  at  the  sides 
and  bottom.  The  outer  curtain  fitted  over  the  smooth  sides  of  the  box  about  15 
in.  and  permitted  very  little  movement  of  air  between  it  and  the  window. 
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Bona  hmme  aanltadoii,  Y.  M.  BHuas  and  L.  G.  lagtmr  {Tew.  Btate  Bd, 
SeaUh  PHi>.  No.  H  {1919),  pp.  S9,  flffM.  56).— This  is  a  popular,  bulletiii  dealliig 
with  all  phases  of  rural  sanitatiou,  including  location  of  buildings,  water 
sopply,  sewage  diq[>06al»  sanitary  building  construction,  and  the  destruction  of 
flies,  mosquitoes,  and  vermin. 

Treatment  of  canning-plant  wastes  in  Wisconsin,  E.  J.  Tullt  (Engin, 
NeiM-Bec,  8S  {1919),  No.  21,  pp.  1017,  1018,  fttfs.  i).— This  is  a  general  state- 
ment of  i^ans  for  the  treatment  of  plant  washings,  silage  juices,  and  combined 
wastes  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health. 

Bri^y  stated,  treatment  of  these  wastes  involves  reduction  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  organic  matter,  in  suspension  and  in  sohition,  to  conform  to  local 
8anitai7  requirements.  The  plan  indicated  to  accomplish  this  end  includes  di-* 
Tersion  of  all  cooling  water  around  the  treatment  system  to  be  used  to  dilute 
the  effluent ;  coarse  screening  of  the  waste  products  prior  to  discharge  into 
the  system,  if  it  is  desired  to  recover  peas,  etc.,  to  be  used  for  cattle-feeding 
purposes ;  discharge  of  domestic  sewage  into  public  sewer  systems,  when  such 
facilities  are  afforded;  conveying  pea,  corn,  and  plant  washings  and  silage  juice 
eflBnent,  and  sewage  if  necessary,  to  a  common  point,  and  subjecting  wastes  to 
treatment  in  a  combination  imit  comprising  a  sedimentation  or  retention  unit 
of  three  sections  and  a  crushed  stone  gravity  or  contact  filter,  depending  on 
topographical  conditions;  and  preliminary  treatment  of  silage  juice,  using 
fime  or  soda-ash  to  neutralize  partly  the  acidity  and  reduce  the  organic  concen- 
tration, and  subjection  of  the  chemically  treated  liquor  to  sedimentation,  coke 
contact,  or  gravity  straining  and  gravel-sand  filtration,  depending  on  the  degree 
of  treatment  required  prior  to  the  discharge  of  the  effluent  into  the  unit  used 
to  treat  the  washings. 

Use  of  paint  on  the  farm,  H.  H.  King  {Bien.  Rpt.  Kans.  State  Bd,  Agr.,  $1 
(iPi7-id),  pp.  12&-1S5,  figs.  6), — Information  on  the  proper  use  of  paint  on 
Kansas  farms  is  given,  which  is  based  largely  on  the  results  of  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

In  tests  of  the  drying  tend^des  of  sunflower,  soy  bean,  and  menhaden  fish 
oUs,  it  was  found  that  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil  in  half-and-half  proportions 
these  oils  did  not  show  any  inferior  qualities  to  linseed  oil  alone,  and  indi* 
cated  the  possibility  of  their  partial  substitution  for  linseed  olL  In  experimenti^ 
on  the  use  of  lead  and  zinc  as  pigments,  it  was  found  that  mixtures  containing 
both  of  these  pigments  possessed  better  covering  and  lasting  qualities  than 
either  alona  It  has  also  been  found  that  varying  proportions  of  so-called  rein- 
forcing or  inert  pigments  in  ready  mixed  paints  may  be  employed  with  no 
noticeably  serious  effects.  It  is  noted  that  for  Kansas  conditions  a  southern 
exposure  destroys  paints  much  more  rapidly  than  a  northern  exposure.  Experi- 
ments with  a  paint  tinted  yellow  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  dirome  yellow 
showed  the  effect  of  this  color  in  lengthening  the  life  of  the  paint,  and  in  most 
cases  the  panels  painted  with  the  tinted  paints  stood  up  better  than  those 
painted  with  a  white  paint 

Blectrictty  on  Kansas  farms,  O.  M.  Habgeb  {Bien.  Rpt,  Kans.  State  Bd. 
Agr.,  21  {1917-18),  pp.  95-102,  figs.  «).— This  article  describes  briefly  a  rural 
electrical  system  In  Kansas,  reaching  into  10  counties,  and  utilizing  transmis- 
rion  lines  supplied  by  two  central  stationa  It  is  noted  that  the  first  cost  of 
installation  to  the  average  farmer  is  about  $880,  which  Includes  also  the  first 
year's  expense  for  power  up  to  5-h.  p.  connected  load.  The  annual  minimum 
rate  for  power  is  $30  a  year  or  $2.50  per  month. 

The  derelopment  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture,  P. 
Lbcleb  {Cong.  04n.  Q4nie  Civ.,  Bess.  Natl,  1918,  Trav.  Pr4paratoires,  Sect. 
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F//,  Q4m4e  Bmvl  M  Indu$.  Apr.,  pp.  fi9-^#&).-- This  is  a  radier  ^tensive  &8- 
c^tiion  of  the  InHwrtant  factors  In  the  promotloB  of  the  use  of  ^eetridty  in 
tlie  agricnltnral  districts  of  France,  with  iMirticalar  refer»ioe  to  matters  inter 
estlBf  the  farmer,  the  producer  of  electricity,  the  distributor  of  ^ectrical  est- 
rent,  and  the  manufacturer  of  electrical  apparatus. 

BUSAL  SC0H0MIC8. 

Rojal  Ck>mniiission  of  Agrlcvltnre. — ^Interim  report  of  His  Majestj*8 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  economic  prospects  of  tlie 
agrlcnltnral  Indnstrj  in  Great  Britain,  W.  B.  PsiLT  sr  al.  (Londofi;  Qwi^ 
1919,  pp.  21).— It  is  recommended  in  this  report  by  the  Boyal  Cknnmission  of 
Agriculture  that  (1)  minimum  prices  for  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  grown  in  Great 
Britain  be  guarantied  by  the  State  oo  the  same  principle  and  ccmditlons  as  are 
laid  down  in  part  1  of  the  CSom  Production  Act,  1917,  the  producer  being 
allowed  unrestricted  market  for  liis  produce,  but  the  State  retaining  the  right 
to  control  prices  in  case  of  national  emergency,  (2)  that  barley  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  wlieat  under  section  1  of  the  Ckmi  Production  Act, 
(8)  that  for  the  grain  crops  of  1920  and  subsequent  years  the  guaranties  be 
calculated  on  a  sliding  scale,  based  on  average  bare  costs  of  production  of  the 
preceding  year,  (4)  that  tiie  guaranties  be  continued  until  Parliament  otherwiae 
decides,  not  less  than  four  years'  notice  of  withdrawal  being  reqpiired,  (5)  tbat 
the  iKMurds  of  agriculture  or  county  committees  be  empowered  to  take  action 
against  any  landowner  or  farmer  guilty  of  neglectful  cultivaticm,  (6)  and  that 
a  certificate  be  required  to  the  effect  that  the  holding  has  been  well  cultivated, 
and  that  either  one^ighth  part  of  the  holding  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  arable 
land  is  under  cereal  crop. 

Ttie  minority  report  recommends  that  ftoners  be  left  free  to  cultivate  their 
land  as  they  deem  best;  that  the  boards  of  agriculture  organize  a  system  of 
distribution  of  Information  relating  to  agriculture;  and  that  so  long  as  prices 
of  cereals  are  controlled  by  the  Government,  the  farmers  be  paid  prices  not 
less  than  those  at  which  the  commodities  can  be  imported.  In  making  reatst- 
vations  to  all  but  the  first  of  the  reconmiendations  of  the  majority  report,  H.  S. 
Gantley  contends  that  average  bare  costs  of  production  are  impossible  of 
determination. 

Royal  Commission  of  Agricnltnre. — ^Bfinntes  of  evidence  {London:  Govt., 
1919,  voU.  1,  pp.  189,  App.,  pp.  iO+V;  «,  pp.  128,  App.,  pp.  S2+III;  S,  pp.  11$, 
App.,  pp.  lOS+III;  4,  pp.  92,  App.,  pp.  41+III;  MimUes  Nop.  ^^,  pp.  5S9- 
589).— This  gives  the  evidence  heard  at  Intervals  between  August  5  and  Noveoi- 
ber  5,  1919,  by  the  commission  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  economic  pros- 
pects of  the  agricultural  industry  in  Great  Britain,  with  special  reference  to 
the  adjustment  of  a  balance  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities, 
the  costs  of  production,  the  remuneration  of  lal>or,  and  hours  of  ^nployment" 

The  G^>man  agricnltoral  problem  during  and  af  tM*  the  war,  ins  Guichsn 
(Jour.  JtcononU$t€9  IParWi,  1919,  Nov.,  pp.  248-^1).— Thia  sets  forth  German 
difficulties  with  regard  to  food  supply  during  the  war,  the  coneam  of  that 
nation  in  controlling  the  grain-growing  regions  of  eastern  Burope^  and  its  pur- 
chases of  Roumanian  grain,  and  discusses  the  probability  of  emigration  by  the 
German  agricultural  population. 

Goveniment  regulation  and  vegetalile  growing,  A.  Bovbnschkn  {Kriegi- 
vHrtschaft  und  GenUsehau.  Berlin:  DeuUoher  Sohriftenverlag,  1918,  pp.  36)." 
A  defaise  Is  made  of  the  German  food  administration  against  charges  of  being 
socialistic,  and  a  hi^  protective  tariff  for  German  agricultural  products  after 
the  war  is  urged. 
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Some  dlrecttons  fat  which  Victorian  agriculture  may  be  dev^oped,  A.  B. 

V.  BiCHABDSON  (Jour.  Dept.  Agr,  Victoria,  17  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  641-^50), --A 
farther  deyelopment  of  the  wheat,  wool,  dairying,  and  Boeat  Industries  and  of 
diversifled  agriculture  and  fliystems  of  marketing  is  nrged. 

The  farmers*  platform. — ^A  new  national  policy  for  Oasada  as  adopted 
by  the  Canadian  Cknincil  of  Agricultnre  at  Winnipeg,  on  NoTcmber  29, 
1918  ilWitmipegl:  Ctmad,  Oounoa  Agr.,  pp.  8).— The  official  draft  of  the  re* 
fised  and  extended  platform  adopted  by  the  Oanadian  Oomicil  of  Agricnitnre 
in  November,  1918,  indndes  a  reduction  of  the  customs  tariff  leading  to  com- 
plete free  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  five  years,  direct  taxation,  and  other 
planks  rdating  to  demobilisation,  land  settlement,  public  ownerdiip  of  systems 
of  communication  and  trancfportation,  and  minor  reforms. 

The  Argentine  grain  grower*s  grievances,  G.  Holm  (lBueno$  Alre$: 
Anthw],  1919,  pp.  928,  pi.  i).—- The  methods  of  grain  marketing  existing  at 
present  in  Argentina  are  criticized  from  the  standpoint  of  profits  to  the  farmer 
and  waste  due  to  incorrect  grading  and  storing.  Arguments  are  presented  in 
favor  of  State  intervention  in  the  construction  of  elevators  and  establishing 
uniform  grades  as  the  solution  of  difficulties  of  the  grain  farmers.  In  tliis  con- 
nection, also  such  questions  of  rural  credit  as  mortgages,  harvesting  loans,  and 
warrants  on  grain  stored,  and  of  future  grain  trade  posslhilities  are  discussed. 

Where  opportunity  knocks  twice,  F.  Qezssbt  {Chicago:  BeiUy  d  Britton 
Co.,  I1914'\,  pp.  Wt,  pl8.  63).— Methods  of  cultivation  and  marketing  fruit  and 
trade  crops,  as  practiced  by  foreigners  and  a  few  native  American  small  farm- 
ers in  California,  are  described. 

The  determination  of  farm  costs,  J.  Ksans  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London},  t6 
(1919),  No.  9,  pp.  891-^6).-- Actual  farm  accounts  kept  from  1914  to  1918  on 
the  author's  home  farm,  Waterford,  Ireland,  along  lines  suggested  by  an  investi- 
gation by  Orwin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  192),  are  given.  Under  the 
system  noted  here  no  charges  are  made  for  interest  on  capital  because  it  is 
regarded  as  a  charge  on  profits  rather  than  on  production,  nor  are  the  services 
and  expenses  of  the  proprietor  charged  to  farm  costs  since  these  are  variable 
iinantities.  Total  pasture  cllkrges  are  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  accounting 
year  in  proportion  to  the  capital  value  of  the  various  classes  of  stock.  Over- 
bead  charges  are  included  in  the  cost  of  crops  or  pasture. 

The  net  income  on  certain  crops,  L.  Malpeaux  {Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  9 
{19B0),  No.  t,  pp.  tS-^tS). — Comparative  estimates,  reporting  the  relative  cost  of 
production  of  wheat,  oats,  sugar  beets,  fodder  beets,  and  potatoes  in  France 
before  the  war  and  in  1919,  are  given  and  discussed  to  show  the  complexity 
of  determining  accurate  net  income. 

Oayen  farm  competition,  H.  A.  Mxtllbtt  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr,  Victoria,  17 
{1919),  No.  IB,  pp.  70l^7tl,  figs.  i2).— This  article  describes  details  of  farm 
management  fdimd  on  a  farm  in  the  Mallee  Settlement  of  northwest  Victoria 
receiving  the  prize  award  in  a  taxm  competition  held  by  a  local  agricultural 
society. 

Profit  and  loss  sharing  on  the  farm,  J.  Wylles  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  {London}, 
te  {19T9),  No,  9,  pp.  91(h913).—Th\s  outline  of  a  profit-sharing  scheme,  in- 
tended i^imarily  for  tenant  farmers  and  their  employees,  was  awarded  the  prize 
offered  recently  for  the  best  scheme  submitted  through  certain  British  agricul- 
trural  papers. 

Honsing  of  the  agricnltoral  laborer,  J.  O.  Thbesh  {London:  Rural  Hous- 
ing and  Santt.  Assoc.,  1919,  pp.  [//]+8i,  pi.  i).^Thls  pamphlet  treats  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health  administration  in  small  districts, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  county  of  Essex,  England,  and  emphasizes  the 
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need  tar  b«w  eotttfts.  The  prindpal  d^ects  of  housing  facilities  are  dlacwied, 
and  details  are  fiyen  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  rural  cottages  in  several  typi- 
cal districts  of  the  county. 

J^ewish  cc^onlaation  ia  PalesOae.— Methods,  |^aiis«  aad  cayAtal,  J.  Qn- 
TXHoa  {{The  Hfuel:  Head  Off^  Jewiik  Natl  Fu$^d,  pp.  llO-^-iJIh  fi§9.  S).- 
This  briefly  describes  the  agricoltnral  colonisation  of  Palestine  which  has  takoi 
place  under  philanthrof^c  organisations*  individual  private  initiative,  organlied 
settlement  companies,  cooperatiTe  methods,  and  national  programs,  and  notes 
colonisation  methods  current  in  European  countries.  It  discusses  more  in  de- 
tail fiirming  plans  and  estimates  for  tiie  foundation  and  working  cai^tal  re- 
quired, annual  outlay,  and 'gross  and  net  income  on  colonists'  holdingi  of  dif- 
ferent siaes  and  types.  Bstimates  are  also  giv^n  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  eolonles  of  100  families  and  more. 

Oooperatlom  is  GenerA  aad  is  Swttsertaad,  J.  Rsnauu  {La  Ooop^MUtm 
d  (^en^va  et  em  Bwiue.  Qemeva:  8oc.  Coop,  Sai—e  CoMommation^  J918,  pp. 
Vll-^lSS+irif  pit.  it,  Af.  5).-/rhe  author  traces  the  woridngB  of  tiie  Swiss 
Gooperadve  Consumers'  Society  of  G^ieva  through  the  50  years  of  its  existence 
and  the  rOle  of  cooperation  in  Swita^ land  during  and  since  the  war. 

Report  om  the  woridng  of  oooperattTO  societies  in  Bihar  and  Orisaa  for 
the  year  1918-19  (Bpt.  Work,  Coop.  Socs.  Bihar  ond  OrUsa,  1918-19,  pp. 
iin+4t+8+9,  pi.  D.^This  r^XHTt  continues  information  loeviously  noted  (E. 
8.  R.,  40,  p.  806). 

Farmers*  Market  BnUettn  (North  CaroUna  Sta,,  Farmertf  Market  BmL,  B 
{1919),  No,  SI,  pp.  19,  fig.  i).— This  number  contains  the  usual  list  of  products 
which  farmers  have  for  sale,  together  with  brief  live-sto(±  notes  by  C.  S.  Jones. 

Monthly  Crop  Reporter  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Mo,  Crop  Rptr^  6  {1920),  N(k  1, 
pp.  8).— The  usual  monthly  estimates  of  acreage  and  production,  and  brief 
artides,  notes,  and  tabular  data  as  to  stocks,  the  ftirm  and  market  prices,  and 
marketing  of  important  agricultural  products  are  given.  Official  reports  of  ana 
and  production  of  important  world  crops  in  1017,  1018,  and  1010  are  sum- 
marised. 

[Annnal  i^ricnltiiral  statistics  of  France,-  1017]  {Statu.  Agr.  Am. 
[Paris},  1917,  pp.  219-414)' — ^These  pages  continue  information  previously  noted 
(B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  703). 

(AgricuHnral  statistics  of  Algeria  for  1018  and  1014]  {Siatis,  0^ 
AlgMe,  191S,  pp.  25S-B80;  1914,  pp.  £.1^)^80). --Statistics  are  continued  from 
those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  ^  p.  806). 

AGSICULTimAI  EDXrCATIOV. 

The  Federal  ezecntlve  departments  as  sources  of  information  for  li- 
braries, E.  QuEBRiEB  (17.  8,  Bur,  Ed.  Bui.  14  {1919),  pp.  204)v-ThiB  bulletin 
contains  brief  staten^^its  of  the  functions  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Tarious  offices  of  the  Federal  executive  departments  which 
have  printed  matter  of  interest  to  libniries. 

The  next  organisation  step  in  southern  agriculture,  S.  G.  Rubinow 
{School  and  Soc.,  10  {1919),  No.  252,  pp.  479-485). —ThlB  is  a  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  extension  work  begun  in  1004  as  tsam  demonstratioD 
work.  The  mc^od  of  demonstration  work  having  passed  from  the  stage  of 
individual  instruction  to  tliat  of  group  or  organised  instruction,  the  author 
holds  that  the  next  step  in  southern  agriculture  must  be  r^resented  by  countr 
organizations,  either  in  the  fonn  of  boards  of  agriculture,  advisory  coundK 
or  agricultural  bureaus.    He  offers  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  organiu 
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tton  of  Bach  county  boards  of  agriculture,  points  out  their  advantages*  and 
states  concretely  what  they  should  accon^dish. 

AgridOtmna  ednoatlon  (Nail  800.  Vooat.  Ed.  Bui.  SI  (1919),  pp.  B9).— 
This  bulletin  contains  the  following  three  articles  relating  to  agricultural 
education,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  agricultural 
edQcati<m  section  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education. 

Purpoie  and  Methods  ot  SuperviHon  in  a  State  System  of  AgrUmUural 
^ueation,  Z.  M.  Smith,  (pp.  7-12).-~The  author  briefly  outlines  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  problems  of  supervision  of  vocational 
agricultural  educati<m. 

T1D0  Important  Current  Problems  of  Agricultural  Education,  D.  Snedden 
(pp.  la-lO). — In  the  author's  estimation  the  problem  of  finding  a  type  of  school 
that  should  primarily  give  basic,  instead  of  extension,  vocational  educatioa 
for  qpedfie  farming  callings,  that  would  be  adapted  primarily  to  boys  of 
secondary  sdiool  age,  that  would  be  inexpensive,  that  would  not  be  chiefly 
a  feeder  to  the  agricultural  college,  etc,  was  largely  solved  when  the  home 
project  type  of  training  and  instructfon  was  evolved.  Two  problems  further 
^tending  and  defining  the  home  project  method  are  suggested. 

In  tbe  first  of  these  the  author  cental  that  "  vocational  education  can  never 
be  really  effective  imless  administered  in  the  light  of  reasonably  probable 
annrance  as  to  what  will  be  the  career  of  the  person  trained  during  (a)  tbe 
first  five  year%  and  (b)  the  second  five  years,  etc  after  the  dose  of  such 
training.  .  .  .  Findings,  under  this  problem  will  vary  from  community  to 
community,  perhaps  from  decade  to  decade,  as  social  conditions  change.  Ex- 
pected results  will  not  always  follow  in  the  individual  cases,  but  they  must 
for  modd  numbers,  otherwise  our  findings  are  unsdaitific  and  misleading, 
and  oar  procedures  based  on  them,  wast^ul,  perhaps  valueless,  conceivably 
liarmfaL*' 

The  seeend  problem  deals  with  the  general  problem  of  defining  optimum 
quantitative  measures  for  projects  which  the  author  considers  now  one  of  the 
most  important  in  sound  vocational  agricultural  education.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  projects  now  prevailingly  employed  are  too  small.  As  a 
means  of  initiating  discussion  he  proposes  standards  for  boys  free  to  devote 
their  foil  time  to  getting  a  vocational  agricultural  education.  The  difficulties 
flometinies  claimed  in  standardizing  improvement  projects  are  considered  only 
those  inherent  in  bookkeeping  and  proper  inventorying. 

Present  and  Future  Relations  of  VocaHonal  Agricultural  Education  and 
Agriemttmral  Extension,  W.  O.  Hummd  (pp.  20~27).--The  author  discusses 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  Smith-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  Acts,  and 
briefly  defines  the  relationships  under  the  two  acts  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  approved  February  15,  1918,  by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Departm^it  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educatioa. 

[RepovC  of]  eommittee  on  if^ationships  of  vocatioBal  schools  to  the  ex- 
tension  division  and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  college,  R.  W.  Stimson,  A* 
TiviAH,  and  K.  L.  Hatch  (Fed.  Bd.  Yoeat.  Ed.,  Voeat.  Summary,  2  (1920) ,  No. 
9,  pp.  169,  16$,  i69).-— This  is  the  report  of  a  connnittee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  submitted  at  its  meeting 
November  11,  1919.  It  is  based  on  replies  to  inquiries  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  the  deans  or  presidents  and 
extension  service  directors  of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture,  and  the  State 
supervisors  of  vocational  agricultural  education  in  all  States. 

The  returns  Indicate  that  harmony  prevails  among  these  agencies  in  most 
of  the  States,  and  that  at  least  15  States  have  provided  for  teamwork  in  writ- 
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ten  agreements,  while  In  17  States  informal  agreements  are  reported  to  be 
operating  satisfactorily.  The  conunlttee  briefly  gives  Its  views  regardiog  a 
wen-balanced  State  plan  of  agrlcQltnral  education,  and  snbBatts  ooodeoBed 
recommendations  for  the  discnSBlon  of  powible  policies  and  plans  in  the  pKig^ 
ration  of  a  sound  and  workable  program. 

Plan  for  Tocatloiial  education  In  the  State  of  iKNdsiflnn  (Baton  Rtm^e, 
La.:  State  Dept.  Ed^  1919,  pp.  J^O). — ^The  reqnlremoits  for  vocational  edncatkn 
In  the  State  of  Lonlsana  are  outlined.  It  is  int^ided  to  use  40  per  cent  of  tiie 
teacher-training  funds  f6r  agricultural  subjects  and  80  per  cent  for  home 
economics  subjects.  The  Loulsana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  has  been  designated  for  the  training  of  white  teachers  (A 
vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  the  Southern  Univ^sity  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  f6r  the  training  of  negro  teachers  in  tbeie 
subjects.  Outlines  of  4-year  type  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  4-year  teacher-training  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  aad 
home  economics  are  included. 

Vocational  education  In  Maryland,  1919,  L.  A.  Emdwon  {BaUimort^  Mi,: 
State  Dept.  Ed,,  1919,  pp.  SS), — ^This  publication  contains  a  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  vocational  education  in  Maryland  in  191^19,  induding  war  traiaii^ 
courses,  and  an  outline  of  the  State  plans  for  the  administration  of  voeatloDal 
education  in  1910-20.  Outlines  of  2-  and  4-year  type  courses  in  vocational  agri- 
culture, type  courses  in  vocational  home  economics,  and  4-year  tea<dier-trabiiog 
courses  in  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  included. 

In  vocational  agriculture  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  project 
work  and  its  correlation  with  classroom  instructicHi.  During  the  first  year  ef 
the  inauguration  of  the  teacher-training  work  it  was  organised  as  a  division  of 
vocational  education  of  the  Bfaryland  State  College  of  Agriculture,  but  as  a  le- 
suit  of  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  college  the  vocational  work  is  now  a 
part  of  the  school  of  education,  which  Includes  a  department  of  agrtcuttaral 
education. 

Vocational  agricnltvral  edncatton  In  Mississippi  (MisB.'  Dept.  Pub.  JH 
Bui,  13  (1919),  pp.  iii).— This  bulletin  outlines  the  requirements  in  equ4[Hnent, 
instruction,  supervision,  etc.,  that  must  be  met  by  Mississipid  scfao(^  giving 
courses  in  vocational  agriculture  in  order  to  be  ^Igible  to  receive  Federal  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  tiie  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Definite  suggestions  are  offered 
for  conducting  supervised  practice  work  and  tiie  three  general  forms  or  ways 
of  securing  such  work,  viz,  the  home  or  school  project,  practical  work  on  sdiool 
grounds,  and  community  or  agricultural  extension  work,  are  comftared  on 
the  basis  of  the  educational  alms  served.  Project  study  outlines  for  gardening, 
growing  Irish  potatoes,  cotton,  com,  and  peanuts,  and  raising  poultry  and  pIgB; 
an  outline  guide  to  better  teaching;  an  outline  <^  the  organization  and  policies 
for  county  agricultural  high  schools  formulated  and  agreed  upon  in  a  aeries  of 
district  conferences;  important  summer  activitiea  of  tiie  agricultural  teaeher, 
and  record  and  report  blanks  are  included. 

Report  im  the  Agrlcnltnral  Ihstmctlon  Act,  191 8-19,  J.  H.  OauniAXg 
(Canada  Dept.  Agr.  Se$%.  Paper  15a  (19M),  pp.  45).— This  report  deals  wlfli 
the  work  carried  on  in  1918-19  under  the  Agricultural  Instruction  Act  in 
Canada. 

The  amounts  actually  expended  during  the  year  included  $282,861  jBor  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  sdiools;  |021,450  for  Instructimi  and  demonstration  In- 
cluding the  whole  or  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  tiie 
agricultural  representatives  and  their  offices,  agricultural  credit  courses,  co- 
operation and  marketing,  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry  husbandry,  and  fruit  and 
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fe^etablet;  P^fi47  <or  womb's  work;  fL68,647  for  elementary  agricultural 
education  ia  public,  high,  and  normal  schools,  teacher  training,  school  gardens, 
otture  study,  domestic  science,  and  school  fairs  in  part ;  $15,506  fOr  boys*  and 
glito^  dubs;  and  |25»000  fbr  veterinary  colleges.  The  colleges  and  schools 
benefiting  from  the  grant  are  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Ck)llege  at  Ouelph  and 
the  Agricultural  School  at  KemptriUe,  Ont ;  the  Macdonald  Ck>llege  and  the 
schools  of  agrleulture  at  Oka  and  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocati^re  in  Quebec;  the  Ool- 
lege  <rf  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Saskatdiewan ;  the  agricultural  schools 
at  Cltresbohn,  Olds,  and  Vermilion  in  Alberta ;  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  British  Columbia. 

It  is  held  that  the  agricultural  club  work,  as  the  logical  outcome  of  nature 
study  and  el^nentary  agriculture,  should  be  developed  as  an  integral  part  of 
thssdiool  system  or  in  very  close  alliance  with  it.  In  Bianitoba  10-day  short 
courses  in  woodwOTking  were  h^d  during  July  and  August  to  meet  an  in- 
siatent  demand  by  the  senior  members  of  the  boys'  and  girls*  dubs.  In  Sas- 
katchewan the  rural  education  association  movement  has  developed  so  rapidly 
that  a  director  was  ai^)ointed  in  191& 

The  Ohio  j^an  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  improvement  of 
teaehen  In  service,  W.  F.  Stewast  {U.  8.  Bur.  Ed,,  Higher  Bd.  Ore.  IB 
{1919),  pp.  7).— This  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
datlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching  on  Novanber  11,  1910. 
It  describes  the  plan  for  teacher  training  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  University, 
wfaidi  provides  for  observation  and  practice  work  in  five  rural  high  sdiools  that 
are  so  acoesBible  by  interurban  and  automobile  service  as  to  make  unnecessary 
aa  absence  fbr  mere  than  one-half  day  from  the  canons.  The  vocational  agri- 
cultural d^^Murtmoits  in  these  high  schools  are  in  charge  of  well-qualified 
teaehem  who  aore  ranked  as  Instructors  in  the  department  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation of  the  university.  Teacher-training  students  taking  the  observation 
work  leave  open  for  it  at  least  one  afternoon  each  week,  and  are  required  to 
▼Wt  each  of  the  five  training  schools  three  times  during  the  semester  and  to 
make  two  additional  visits  to  two  schools  other  than  the  training  schools  whldi 
are  maintaining  departments^  making  a  total  of  17  visita  Upon  the  submission 
of  satisfactory  reports  on  these  visits,  credit  in  the  course  is  granted.  The 
local  teadior  serves  as  the  critic  teacher* 

In  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  teadiers  in  service  the  fallowing  five 
afencies  are  employed  and  are  briefly  discussed:  Sectional  meetings  at  State 
teachers'  associationsr  district  conferences  of  vocational  teachers,  the  services 
of  a  utiiltj  Instructor,  assistance  from  supervisors,  and  news  letters  and  per* 
aonal  letters.  The  teachers  assisted  under  this  plan  are  all  agricultural  col- 
lege graduates. 

AgrlcnltiBral  botany  In  secondary  education,  H.  F.  Robbbts  (fifcience,  n. 
fer.,  50  il919yf  No.  ISOS,  pp.  5^0^59).— The  author  concludes  that  a  course  In 
agrieultnral  betany  fbr  secondary  schools  should  differ  from  the  ordinary 
acadesdc  cenrse  in  the  same  subject  in  the  fbllowing  respecte:  (1)  In  tlie  aim 
of  the  course,  whidi  is  the  economic  advantage  of  the  pupil  rather  than  the 
prafeasfamal  array  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  disdpllne;  (2)  in  the 
means  used  for  botanical  instmction,  the  seed  plants  being  largely  employed 
as  teaching  material  for  practical  purposes;  (8)  In  the  extensive  use  of  plants 
of  economic  value  as  the  means  through  which  to  study  plant  structure  and 
fnnctions.'*    Suggestions  are  offered  for  f<rtlowing  this  method. 

In  his  eiilnlon  a  course  in  botany  In  all  communities  and  especially  in  rural 
conmnnttleB  **  shenld  have  three  fundamental  objects— to  stimulate  observation. 
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to  give  sach  botanical  knowledge  and  training  as  wiU  be  most  vseCo],  and  to 
impart  culture.*'    These  three  leading  motiyes  are  briefly  ccmsidered. 

How  to  raise  standards  in  Toterlnarj  edvcatkui,  W.  N.  Bbbg  ( Joir.  Amier, 
Vet.  Med.  Asmoc,  56  (1919),  No9.  2,  pp.  It6^199;  S,  pp.  ttO-ltrSh—Tbe  autte 
calls  attention  to  the  lower  standards  in  veterinary  education  as  eomptnd 
with  those  in  human  medicine,  and  reviews  the  progress  of  medical  educatioa 
since  1904  brought  about  by  the  American  Medical  Association  tliroagh  a  dele^ 
mination  of  the  medical  needs  of  the  country,  the  dassiflcation  of  mediesl 
schools,  publicity,  etc.  In  bis  opinion  the  same  should  be  done  by  tlie  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  veterinary  education.  In  a  comparison 
of  the  minimal  requirements  in  tlie  selection  of  the  student  body  and  of  the 
teaching  body,  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Medical  EducatiiMi  for  medicil 
schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
for  veterinary  colleges,  it  is  shown  that  for  the  medical  schools  and  the  vet- 
erinary colleges,  respectively,  the  admission  requirements  are  4  years'  hi^ 
school  work  and  2  years'  college  work,  and  2  years'  high  school  wwk;  the 
teaching  weeks  per  college  year  82  and  28;  the  total  hours  in  the  4-year  conrBe 
8340  and  8,880;  full-time  instructors  on  the  faculty  8  and  0;  part-tiae  in- 
structors on  faculty  0  and  5.  Statistical  tables  are  included  as  an  example  of 
tibe  numerous  publicity  activities  of  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  in  itB 
desire  to  inform  pnMpective  students  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
sdiools. 

HouM  ecoBomics,  H«  W.  Calvin  and  C.  A«  Ltiobd  (17.  B.  Bur.  Bd.  B*L  6$ 
(1918),  pp.  $8).— 'This  is  a  survey  of  the  progress  in  the  years  lai^-ldlB  in 
home  economics  education.  It  deals  with  the  development  of  this  subjeot  in 
public,  normal,  and  colored  schools,  and  in  colleges  and  universities;  State  aid 
county  supervision ;  the  effect  of  war  on  college  courses ;  i^^actical  apj^ieation 
of  fbod  courses  in  the  management  of  lundi  rooms  and  cafeterias  and  in  cooper- 
ating with  fraternities,  dormitories,  and  boarding  houses;  Smith-Lever  eacfeeo- 
sion  work ;  new  phases  of  home  economics  including  nurses^  courses,  experimoit 
station  work  in  home  economics,  at  the  University  of  Nel^raaka  the  cadetting  in 
the  city  schools  of  students  in  the  spedal  methods^course  under  the  yAat  super- 
vision of  a  member  of  the  university  home  economics  staff  and  the  dty  si^er- 
visor,  itinerant  teacher  training,  commercial  clothing  manufacture,  etc;  child 
welfare  courses ;  newly  established  and  reorganized  departm^ts,  and  depart- 
m^ts  in  which  there  has  been  unusual  growth ;  etc. 

nivstraied  less<His  in  agricnltiiret  O.  A.  Bsicbxr  (Cohimhus,  Ohio:  Kamff- 
mo/n-Lattimer  Co.,  1919,  pp.  1854- [^It  fiO^'  8^)*-— This  manual  fai  intended  as  an 
instruction  book  for  teachers  to  accompany  the  author's  i^plcoltural  charts  and 
apparatua  It  comprises  a  lesson  on  each  of  the  12  charts,  includiag  the  walk- 
ing plow,  wheat,  com,  spraying  for  the  codling  moth,  grafthig,  the  dairy  oow. 
the  beef  animal,  the  farm  horse,  the  hog  and  the  sheep,  the  chicken,  dover,  and 
soil  fertility ;  also  exercises  in  soils  and  drainage  in  connection  with  the  dnUn- 
age  apparatus.  Bach  lesson  consists  of  subject  matter,  practical  exercises,  and 
references  to  literature. 

How  teachers  may  use  Farmers*  Bolletin  602,  GlenM  Milk: 
and  Handling,  A.  DnxB  (<7.  £f.  Dept,  Aftr.,  Dept.  (Hre.  €7  (19t0),  pp.  6).- 
gestions  are  offered  to  teachers,  especially  in  rural  Momentary  schools,  on  the 
method  of  using  the  information  contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  802  (B.  &  IL, 
81,  p.  771)  on  the  production  and  handling  of  dean  milk. 

Organisation  and  results  of  boys*  and  girls*  club  work  {HoHherm  and 
Western  States),  1018,  O.  H.  Benson  and  G.  Wabubn  <I7.  8.  Dept.  Apr., 
Dept.  Ore.  66  (1920),  pp.  $8,  /lg$,  l-f).~This  circular  gives  an  account  of  how 
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boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  been  organized  and  conducted  In  different  stages 
of  its  development  In  the  Northern  and  Western  States  and  some  of  the  results 
achieved  during  1918. 

School  fairs  im  1910  {Agr.  Oaz.  Canada,  6  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  1058-1065, 
flgi.  j).— Notes  are  given  on  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  school  fairs 
in  1919  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  8cotla,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  Sas- 
Jutchewan. 

mSCELLAHEOTTS. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  {Washington 
8ta^  West.  Wash.  8ta.  Mo.  Bui,  7  {1920),  No.  10,  pp.  158-176,  figs.  8).— In  addi- 
tion to  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  this  number  contains  brief 
articles  on  the  following  subjects:  Raising  the  Dairy  Calf,  by  L.  B.  Carter; 
The  Disease  Factor  In  Fruit  Growing,  by  A.  Frank ;  and  Report  of  Western 
Washington  Egg-laying  Contest  for  the  Month  of  November,  1919,  by  G.  B. 
Shoap. 

Transactions  of  the  Third  International  Congress  of  Tropical  Agriciil* 
tare  {Tran8.  S.  IntematL,  Cong.  Trop.  Agr.  1914,  vols.  1,  pp.  X/+7JW,  pis.  f, 
Af9.  8;  B,  pp.  X+710,  pis.  4,  flgs.  59)  .—Volume  1  contains  the  papers  presented 
to  this  Congress  held  at  London,  June  23-30,  1914,  on  technical  education  in 
tropical  agriculture,  the  organization  of  agricultural  departments  In  relation 
to  research,  sanitation  and  hygiene  on  tropical  estates,  agricultural  credit 
banks  and  cooperative  societies,  legislation  against  plant  diseases  and  pests, 
cotton,  fibers,  and  rubber.  Volume  2  contains  the  remaining  papers  (except 
those  presented  by  the  Portuguese  section,  which  have  been  printed  separately), 
and  deals  with  cereals,  sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  oils  and  oil  seeds,  the  fertility 
of  soils  in  the  Tropics,  and  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Modem  progress  in  agriculture,  D.  Herhenbgildo  GosbLa.  t  RotAn  {Mem. 
R.  Acad.  Cien.  y  Aries  Barcelona,  S.  ser.,  14  {1918),  No.  9,  pp.  47).— This  is  an 
inaugural  dissertation  reviewing  recent  progress  In  agriculture,  notably  In 
agricultural  Instruction  and  extension  work,  agricultural  organizations.  Gov- 
ernment protection  of  agriculture,  radloculture,  electricity  as  applied  to  agri- 
culture, mechanical  cultlvaton  and  agricultural  machinery,  special  crops,  nu- 
trition of  plants,  agricultural  bacteriology,  plant  pathology,  dry  farming,  and 
farm  management,  with  special  reference  to  prevailing  conditions  in  Spain. 

Farm  memorandum  book  {Agenda  Aide-M^moire  Agricole.  Paris:  J.  B. 
BaiUUre  d  Sons,  1918,  pp.  XII +246+176] +148+120],  pi.  1,  flgs.  52).— This  is 
a  pocket  manual  of  agricultural  Information  published  under  the  direction  of 
G.  Wery,  including  many  useful  tables  and  other  data,  forms  for  fttrm  records, 
a  fiirm  calendar  and  diary,  data  as  to  French  laws  and  regulations,  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  French  books  on  agriculture,  etc. 
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NOTES. 


Purdue  Universitf  and  Station. — O.  E.  Reed,  head  of  the  department  oC 
dairying,  has  reaigoed  to  become  superintendent  of  production  for  a  large 
stock-breeding  corporation.  X  Howard  Roop,  deputy  State  chemist  in  the 
feeding  stuffs  control  work,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Kansas  College  and  Station.-— Since  1900,  when  the  first  strictly  agriCQl- 
tnral  class  was  graduated,  a  total  of  819  students  liave  completed  the  4-year 
course  in  agriculture.  According  to  the  latest  information  at  hand,  50  per  cent 
of  these  graduates  are  engaged  in  farming;  96  per  cent  are  engaged  In  inyestl- 
gatlon,  teaching,  extension,  or  other  professUmal  agricultural  work;  and  14 per 
cent  are  engaged  in  nonagricultural  occupations. 

The  students  in  the  farmers*  short  course,  which  closed  February  28,  aggre- 
gated about  125  and  represented  5  States  and  59  Kansas  counties.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  these  students  live  on  farms ;  50  per  cent  are  working  tat 
their  parents ;  20  per  cent  are  farm  owners ;  18  per  cent  are  tenants ;  6  per  cent 
are  farm  managers ;  and  6  per  cent  are  hired  f^urm  laborers.  With  reference  to 
education,  92  per  cent  had  finished  the  eii^th  grade,  52  per  cent  had  had  aofoe 
high-school  training,  and  14  per  cent  had  had  some  college  training.  The  number 
of  students  registered  in  each  of  the  27  subjects  offered  varied  from  5  to  lQ6i. 
The  most  popular  courses  as  indicated  by  the  registration  were  soil  manage- 
ment, live  stock  production,  live  stock  sanitation,  grain  crops,  forage  crops,  fiirm 
management,  and  field  machinery. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  Kansas  live  stock  feeders  was  held  at  the 
college  on  March  20.  The  attendance  exceeded  1,000,  and  represented  about  80 
counties  of  the  State.  The  principal  feature  of  the  convention  was  a  report  on 
the  results  secured  during  the  past  winter  in  the  station's  feeding  experiments 
with  100  steers,  240  hogs,  and  445  lambs. 

N.  B.  Olson,  in  charge  of  dairy  manufacturers,  resigned  April  1  to  oigage  in 
commercial  work. 

lioulsiana  Stations. — Seth  S.  Walker,  soil  chemist  at  Baton  Rouge,  has  re- 
signed to  engage  in  commercial  work  in  Florida. 

Minnesota  University. — According  to  a  note  In  MinneBOta  Farm  Review, 
W.  W.  Guosseff,  in  charge  of  dairy  and  animal  husbandry  work  at  Crookston, 
has  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders*  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mississippi  Station. — ^The  State  legislature  has  made  its  initial  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  main  station,  allotting  $46^00  for  the  ensuing 
biennlum  as  well  as  doubling  the  ai^roprlation  for  the  substations.  The  State 
appropriations  for  this  p^iod  for  experimental  work  will  aggregate  $170,900. 

New  Hampshire  Ck>llege.^A  |10,000  stock  bam  authorized  by  the  1019 
legislature  is  nearing  compeltion.  It  is  a  2-story  structure  40  by  65  feet  vi^th  a 
l-story  ell  82  by  60  feet,  and  is  thorous^ly  equipped  with  modem  ai^llancesL 
Provision  is  made  for  80  head  of  she^,  18  of  cattle,  and  4  horses.  An  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  is  also  available  for  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  live  8to<^  and 
is  being  expended  for  Herefords,  milking  Shorthorns,  and  Percheron  horses. 
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With  the  development  of  the  system  of  agricultural  extension  in 
the  past  few  years,  the  class  of  workers  known  as  "  specialists  "  has 
come  into  increasing  prominence  and  has  already  assumed  an  im- 
portant role.  The  necessity  for  their  provision  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tension forces  was  for  a  time  overlooked,  because  of  the  prominence 
given  to  the  activities  of  the  county  agents,  home  demonstration 
aofents,  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents.  These  carried  the  work  so 
itiuch  more  directly  and  intimately  to  the  farmers  and  their  families 
than  had  ever  been  done  before  that  for  a  time  the  system  seemed 
adequate  in  itself,  with  the  aid  of  such  specialists  as  already  existed 
m  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

It  is  now  becoming  more  evident,  however,  that  the  provision  of 
this  group  is  a  logical  development,  and  contributes  not  only  a 
material  element  of  strength  but  provision  for  steady  growth  in 
extension  teaching.  The  subject  matter  with  which  extension  deals 
is  in  large  measure  of  quite  technical  nature,  originating  outside  the 
forces  and  calling  for  considerable  of  interpretation  and  guidance  in 
its  introduction.  The  various  groups  of  agents  are  required  to  cover 
such  broad  fields  and  deal  with  so  many  subjects  that  they  can  not 
be  expected  to  function  as  specialists,  and  are  often  in  need  of  guid- 
ance in  technical  matters.  Where  such  guidance  and  assistance  is 
not  provided  in  the  extension  organization,  they  must  needs  depend 
on  the  experts  in  the  college  teaching  departments  and  the  experiment 
stations,  all  busy  men  and  engrossed  in  their  particular  duties. 

Hence  the  extension  specialist  meets  a  real  need  and  fills  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  general  scheme.  His  activities  have  not  always 
been  fully  formulated,  and  have  varied  considerably  in  different  lo- 
calities. To  some  extent  his  work  has  been  of  miscellaneous  and 
propaganda  character  rather  than  directed  specifically  to  definite 
functions,  and  this  has  tended  to  make  the  necessity  for  his  services 
less  clear  in  the  minds  of  some  people. 

The  particular  field  and  function  of  extension  specialists  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  as  their  activities  assume  more  definite 
form,  but  there  is  still  some  lack  of  understanding  of  their  work  and 
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its  distinctive  features  as  well  as  of  the  need  of  it  in  the  extension 
system.  The  following  observations  are  offered  as  a  contribution  to 
the  subject,  without  attempt  to  cover  it  completely,  but  with  a  view 
to  making  this  feature  of  the  work  better  understood.  It  is  based 
on  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  specialist  and  the  experience 
which  has  been  had  in  the  working  out  of  his  particular  field  and 
function. 

The  county  extension  agents,  who  are  nearest  the  farmer  and  on 
whom  the  call  comes  first  for  information  and  help  on  practically 
every  phase  of  agriculture  and  rural  life,  are  the  first  to  realize  how 
relatively  meager  their  own  information  on  technical  agriculture 
really  is.  This  is  so  even  though  they  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  their 
lives  and  been  trained  in  our  best  colleges  of  agriculture.  Like  the 
country  doctor,  they  may  be  good  general  practitioners  but  are  con- 
stantly running  across  cases  requiring  the  increased  technical  knowl- 
edge of  a  specialist  for  successful  handling.  Hence  the  need  for 
extension  specialists  who  can  aid  the  county  agents  on  matters  of  this 
,  kind ;  and  it  is  from  these  agents  that  the  call  for  the  assistance  of 
such  specialists  is  particularly  strong. 

Again,  the  county  agents  are  extremely  busy  men  and  women. 
Calls  for  their  services  cover  all  the  working  hours  of  the  day,  run- 
ning more  frequently  than  not  into  the  late  night,  and  involving 
winter  and  summer  demonstrations,  field  meetings,  consultations, 
lectures,  committee  meetings,  campaigns,  publicity  and  all  such  mat- 
ters in  which  a  rural  community  may  be  interested.  Not  only  are 
all  the  week  days  filled,  but  the  holidays  and  Sundays  are  broken 
into  because  of  emergencies  that  come  up  on  one  farm  or  in  one  com- 
munity or  another  throughout  the  county.  This  makes  it  diflScult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  county  agent  to  find  sufficient  time  to  read 
and  keep  up  with  the  progress  in  all  the  different  lines  upon  which 
he  is  called  to  advise;  and  since  he  lives  among  his  clients,  and  a 
whole  year's  plans,  involving  frequently  considerable  investments, 
are  contingent  upon  his  counsel  being  sound  and  up  to  date,  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  his  position  and  to  the  need 
of  having  someone  on  whom  he  may  call  for  information  and  counsel 
from  time  to  time. 

The  main  reason  for  having  extension  specialists,  however,  is  that 
the  research  departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  their  investigations  and 
inquiries  are  constantly  adding  to  or  correcting  our  fund  of  agri- 
cultural information.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  fre- 
quently quite  technical  in  character,  and  if  they  were  simply  reported 
in  the  ordinary  way  farmers  and  their  advisers  might  fail  to  get 
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their  full  significance  or  to  understand  the  exact  technique  of  pro- 
cedure in  applying  them.  Personal  explanation  and  visual  demon- 
strations of  the  results  are  often  absolutely  essential  if  farmers  are 
to  grasp  their  meaning  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  them,  and  this  ap- 
plies likewise  to  the  various  classes  of  extension  agents. 

The  specialist  is  thus  a  link  in  the  present  system.  In  a  sense,  he  is 
continuing  what  was  done  by  the  research  specialists  before  the  pres- 
ent extension  organization  was  provided,  although  he  deals  mainly 
with  a  different  group  through  whom  he  works.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  before  the  advent  of  the  present  county  extension  system,  with 
its  paid  county  agent,  home  demonstration  agent  and  boys'  and  girls' 
club  agent,  specialists  from  the  college  and  station  were  accustomed 
to  carry  on  their  work  with  the  farmers  through  lectures,  bulletins, 
circulars,  press  notices,  and  direct  dealing  with  individuals  or  asso- 
ciations. These  specialists  were  therefore  the  forerunners  of  the 
more  recent  groups  of  agents  in  matters  of  publicity  and  popular 
teaching.  Their  activities  in  this  respect  were  not  very  definitely 
organized  or  directed,  and  dealt  mainly  with  groups  of  farmers 
Ttther  than  with  individuals.  They  were  in  considerable  degree  free 
lances,  and  an  individual  in  his  work  usually  covered  an  entire 
State;  hence  they  were  able  to  do  little  more  than  scatter  the  seed 
without  much  opportunity  for  follow-up  work  to  see  that  it  took  root 
and  grew. 

With  the  coming  of  the  county  agents,  however,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  county  extension  organizations,  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded the  specialists  for  planning  a  system  of  instruction  which 
should  reach  all  the  farmers  who  could  be  interested,  by  means  of 
local  agents  working  mider  his  guidance.  With  this  was  coupled 
the  possibility  of  close  and  regular  follow  up,  to  see  that  his  teach- 
ings were  understood  and  applied,  and  that  the  expected  beneficial 
results  accrued. 

The  county  agent  system  has  developed  very  rapidly,  so  much  so 
that  the  specialist  is  often  just  beginning  to  see  clearly  this  new 
channel  through  which  he  may  work,  and  the  big  opportunity  it 
offers  him  for  rapidly  and  effectively  extending  his  message.  The 
use  of  this  system  calls  for  a  considerable  modification  of  his  previous 
method  of  work,  so  as  to  provide  a  well  thought  out,  definitely 
planned  program  in  which  to  a  considerable  degree  he  will  be  a 
teacher  of  leaders.  With  the  county  agricultural  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  farm  bureaus  and  community  organizations,  now  available 
through  which  extension  specialists  may  work,  the  need  of  such  defi- 
nite program  on  his  part  is  important.  Scattered,  unorganized,  dis- 
connected efforts  which  mark  no  substantial  advance  should  not  form 
a  part  of  the  present  day  extension  program,  but  the  work  of  each 
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gi-oup    should    be    systematized    and    made    to    supplement   and 
stren«:then  that  of  the  others. 

Stated  briefly,  the  extension  specialist  in  the  present  extension  sys- 
tem is  the  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  practical  results  of 
researcli  along  his  particular  line,  as  they  are  developed  by  the  ex- 
periment stations,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
institutions,  are  put  in  usable  form  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
rural  communities  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  the  maximum  number 
of  people.  He  heads  up,  from  the  extension  standpoint,  his  line  of 
work  in  the  State,  and  imbues  the  various  groups  of  extension  agents 
and  the  county  and  conmiunity  committeemen  with  what  is  right 
and  sound  to  be  done;  and  through  these  his  influence  reaches  to 
the  ultimate  demonstrators.  It  rests  largely  with  him  in  the  first 
instance  to  determine  what  should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be 
presented ;  and  beyond  this  he  assists  the  other  agencies  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  kind  of  organization  for  accomplishing  their 
purposes.  In  addition  he  may  work  through  the  various  farmers' 
organizations  and  farmers'  clubs  in  promoting  his  work. 

A  State  dairy  extension  specialist,  for  example,  would  first  con- 
sider what  information  along  dairy  lines  the  colleges  had  that  would 
be  helpful  to  dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  industry  of  that  State; 
he  would  chart  and  map  the  dairy  situation  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  State  so  that  he  could  see  at  a  glance  what  kind  of  dairy 
extension  work  each  section  was  in  most  need  of;  and  he  would 
consider  the  agencies  through  which  he  might  best  work  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  people  interested  in  each  of  the  different  phases 
represented.  Among  these  agencies  the  farm  bureau  or  county  or- 
ganization with  its  complement  of  agents  and  of  county  and  com- 
munity committeemen,  would  appeal  to  him  first,  since  extension 
work  is  their  business  and  they  are  a  part  of  the  State  and  national 
system.  He  might  also  consider  the  possibilities  of  extending  his 
message  through  the  various  dairy  associations  of  the  State,  brewlers' 
associations,  etc. 

In  considering  the  county  extension  agencies,  the  dairy  specialist 
would  concern  himself  with  the  problems  of  each  of  the  counties  in 
which  there  were  such  agents  and  the  training  in  dairying  which 
each  agent  had  received.  If  these  agents  were  not  already  meeting 
the  dairy  needs  of  the  county,  the  dairy  specialist  would  aim  to  pre- 
sent the  situation  to  them  and  the  improvements  possible,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arouse  their  interest  and  secure  their  support  in  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers.  In  this  way  the  wishes 
of  the  farmers  in  regard  to  dairy  extension  work  would  be  ascer- 
tained, and  if  they  decided  they  would  like  to  try  out  some  of  the 
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matters  suggeste^^  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  extension  special- 
ist to  see  that  the  county  agents,  county  committeemen,  etc.,  were 
properly  instructed.  If  necessary  he  would  conduct  three  or  four 
meetings  with  farmers  in  such  county,  to  show  not  only  the  farmer 
but  especially  those  responsible,  just  what  the  new  phase  of  work 
was,  and  just  how  it  should  be  handled  in  order  to  teach  the  thing 
desired  for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  industry  in  that  com- 
'  munity. 

The  aim  of  the  successful  extension  specialist  is  therefore  to  go  far 
enough  to  assure  himself  that  the  local  agencies  through  whomjie  is 
working  thoroughly  understand  the  message,  are  competent  to 
present  it  effectively,  and  will  continue  to  carry  forward  and  organize 
the  work  with  farmers  in  additional  communities.  In  this  effort 
the  extension  specialist  finds  his  most  effective  method  of  teaching 
is  the  actual  showing  of  these  various  agents  just  how  to  conduct 
the  demonstration  on  a  farmer's  farm,  in  the  farmer's  bams,  or  feed 
lot,  or  in  the  farmer's  home.  He  then  goes  on  to  another  county  to 
teach  the  county  extension  agents  there,  and  after  convincing  him- 
8df  that  the  agents  there  have  his  message  and  can  extend  it,  he  will 
goto  the  third  and  fourth  counties,  and  so  on  to  all  the  county  agents 
of  the  State  needing  his  help. 

Particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  growing  practice  among 
extension  specialists  of  so  organizing  their  work  that  it  may  be 
extended  through  the  home  demonstration  agents  and  boys'  and 
pirls'  club  agents,  as  well  as  through  the  county  agricultural  agents. 
Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  interest  the  farmer  in  what  the  specialist 
has  to  extend,  but  also  the  farmer's  wife  if  the  matter  is  at  all  suit- 
able, and  especially  the  farm  boy  and  girl.  Indeed,  the  extension 
specialist  who  fails  to  plan  his  work  so  that  farm  boys  and  girls 
may  take  part  in  it  fails  to  utilize  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies 
available  for  teaching  better  agricultural  and  home  practices  both  to 
present  and  future  farmers. 

It  may  be  set  down,  therefore,  that  the  first  business  of  an  exten- 
sion specialist  in  getting  his  subject  before  the  farmers  of  the  State 
is  to  interest  and  instruct  particularly  the  county  agents,  the  home 
demonstration  agents,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  agents  in  the  sub- 
ject which  he  represents.  He  is  essentially  the  teacher  of  these  lead- 
ers. The  better  he  teaches  these  leaders  and  the  more  thoroughly 
they  are  made  to  understand  the  subject,  the  more  certain  they  are  to 
teach  and  extend  the  message  the  specialist  desires. 

All  do  first  and  most  eagerly  the  things  they  know  best.  A  county 
agent  or  club  agent  or  local  committeeman  will  be  lukewarm  in  push- 
ing a  subject  he  does  not  understand.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  for  a 
specialist  to  visit  a  county  agent  or  boys'  and  girls'  club  agent  once,  but 
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he  must  repeat  his  visits  and  instructions  until  such  agents  are  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  subject.  Then  he  must  maintain  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  each  agent  with  whom  he  works  by  keeping  closely 
in  touch  with  him  by  correspondence  and  otherwise.  He  will  furnish 
them  with  new  charts,  new  lantern  slides,  and  literature  which  can 
be  used  in  presenting  his  subject.  The  specialist  must  constantly  be 
studying,  planning,  and  developing  new  ways,  new  material,  and 
publicity  matter  for  presenting  and  sustaining  interest  in  his  subject, 
and  m\ist  furnish  this  material  freely  and  fully  to  the  agents  in  the 
field  if  he  expects  their  support  in  fullest  measure. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  aim  of  the  present  day  extension 
specialist  should  be  to  tie  to  him  first  of  all  the  county  agent,  the 
home  demonstration  agent  and  the  county  club  agents,  by  keeping 
them  fully  informed  as  to  the  whole  philosophy  and  plan  as  well  as 
the  details  of  his  work,  since  these  forces  remain  permanently  in  the 
county  and  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  farmer.  The  extension 
specialist  may  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  county  more  than  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  with  only  such  occasional  visits  he  can  not  hope  to 
reach  the  farmers  or  their  families  in  any  intimate  instructional  way 
except  the  few  he  may  work  with  as  a  means  of  teaching  the  local 
agents  and. committeemen.  Nor  is  this  necessary.  But  he  can  teach 
and  leave  his  message  with  the  local  forces  and  the  men  cooperating 
with  them  in  forwarding  it,  and  he  needs  to  make  his  work  with 
this  limited  group  so  effective  that  they  can  represent  him  in  carry- 
ing it  on  directly  with  the  farmers.  In  this  way  he  can  reach  thou- 
sands where  by  the  old  method  he  reached  but  tens. 

The  extension  specialist  usually  finds  that  after  he  has  given  his 
message  to  a  certain  number  of  agents,  and  the  agents  begin  to  put 
the  material  out,  some  of  them  will  do  it  much  more  effectively  than 
others.  Indeed,  there  are  likely  to  be  some  agents  who  will  do  the 
work  along  some  one  line  or  other  more  effectively  than  the  specialist 
himself,  while  others  may  fall  far  below  the  desired  accomplish- 
ment. The  specialist  therefore  has  an  important  function  in  helping 
f;he  agent  below  par  to  become  more  efficient.  He  becomes  a  common 
carrier  from  agent  to  agent  of  the  best  methods  as  developed  by  the 
agents  themselves,  and  these  best  methods  will  relate  for  the  most 
part  to  means  or  organizations  to  effectively  reach  the  maximum 
^lumber  of  farmers.  In  his  subject  therefore  the  extension  specialist 
is  not  only  a  teacher  of  subject  matter,  but  he  is  also  an  adviser  on 
the  best  methods  of  organizing  his  particular  line  of  work. 

In  counties  without  farm  bureaus  or  county  agents,  the  specialists 
have  another  task  in  getting  their  information  to  the  farmers.  But 
it  is  not  the  purpose  to  take  up  that  phase  of  the  work  at  this  time. 
That  is  another  story,  but  a  minor  one. 
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From  the  above  discussion  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  function 
of  the  extension  specialist  has  come  to  be  a  very  important  one  in 
extension  work.  '  These  specialists  are  in  considerable  degree  dealing 
with  leaders  and  trained  men,  and  consequently  their  technical  train- 
ing in  their  respective  subjects  must  be  such  as  will  command  the 
respect  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  agents  and  the  best  farmers  with 
whom  they  will  do  most  of  their  work.  Furthermore,  since  they  are 
working  through  others  in  an  advisory  way  rather  than  as  ad- 
ministrators, they  must  be  broad  minded,  forward  looking  and  in- 
spiring men,  and  possessed  of  both  tact  and  judgment  in  dealing 
with  others. 

While,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  the  demand  for  extension  specialists 
now  comes  largely  from  the  county  agents  and  most  advanced  farm- 
ers, it  should  b^  understood  that  this  demand  is  for  specialists  thor- 
oughly trained  in  their  subjects  and  willing  to  work  with  others  co- 
operatively. The  character  of  the  service  and  its  particular  require- 
ments call  for  the  careful  selection  and  proper  training  of  persons 
for  it.  This  training  needs  to  take  account  not  only  of  technical 
knowledge  and  its  application  in  practice,  but  the  qualities  and  abil- 
ity to  develop  successfully  the  teaching  attitude.  There  is  believed 
to  be  opportunity  for  a  larger  number  of  extension  specialists  whose 
training  meets  the  high  standard  set  for  this  responsible  type  of 
service. 

172537**— 20 ^2 
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The  cause  of  deterioration  and  spoiling  of  com  and  com  meal,  J.  S.  Mo- 

Haboue  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chenu,  It  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  257-262,  fig.  i).— 
This  contribatiOD  from  the  Kentucky  E^xperiment  Station  reports  the  results 
of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  deterioration  and 
spoiling  of  com  and  com  meal  during  storage  or  while  in  transportation. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  deterioration  was  found  to  be  Excessive  moisture. 
The  laboratory  experiments  reported  indicate  that  sound  com  containing  12 
per  cent  of  moisture  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  storage  for  at  least  12 
months,  provided  it  is  not  exposed  to  conditions  in  which  moisture  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. Corn  containing  15  per  cent  of  moisture  will  mold  if  confined  in  air- 
tight vessels  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  if  the  moisture  content  reaches  20 
per  cent  alcoholic  and  acid  fermentations  will  result 

Similar  experiments  with  meal  ground  from  whole  grains  of  sound  corn  con- 
taining 12  per  cent  of  moisture  indicate  that,  while  more  susc^tible  to  hydro- 
lytic  changes  resulting  In  an  increase  in  acidity,  such  meal  can  be  kept  for  a 
period  of  12  months  when  air  and  moisture  are  excluded  without  acquiring  any 
musty  or  sour  odor.  "  How  seriously  this  increase  in  the  acidity  of  the  oil  affects 
the  palatableness  and  wholesomeness  of  bread  made  from  such  meal  remains  to 
be  determined  In  future  experiments.  Except  from  the  standpoint  of  acidity, 
the  meal  is  apparently  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition  and  has  even  retained  a 
nutty  odor."  By  still  further  lowering  the  moisture  content  of  the  meal  the 
development  of  acidity  may  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity.  By  storing  at 
a  lower  temperature  the  development  of  acidity  may  also  be  retarded. 

The  different  species  of  molds  which  developed  in  some  of  the  samples  of 
corn  and  corn  meal  under  unfavorable  conditions  were  isolated,  grown  in  pure 
cultures,  and  identified.  These  include  PeniciUium  expansum,  which  was  ob- 
served only  on  the  germ  of  the  corn  and  which  made  the  most  prolific  growth 
of  any  of  the  species;  Aspergillus  glaucus  and  A.  alhus,  which  developed  In 
isolated  clusters  on  the  germ ;  and  Citromyces  sp.,  which  grew  vigorously  on  the 
determinated  part  of  the  corn. 

In  applying  the  results  of  this  Investigation  to  problems  of  commercial  han- 
dling of  corn  the  author  states  that  "  apparently  the  reabsorptlon  of  moisture 
is  a  very  important  cause  of  the  spoiling  of  large  quantities  of  export  corn  while 
in  transit  to  European  ports.  If  corn  containing  no  more  than  12  per  cent  of 
moisture  were  stored  in  perfectly  dry  holds  and  so  protected  that  moisture 
could  not  enter,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  such  corn  should  not  keep  In 
a  sound  condition  during  transportation  on  the  ocean."  Similar  protection  of 
corn  meal  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  preservation  for  comparatively 
long  periods  of  time,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  degermlnating  the  corn 
previous  to  grinding,  a  practice  which  is  considered  by  the  author  not  only  to 
be  unnecessary  but  to  be  harmful  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition. 

The  quantities  of  preservatives  necessary  to  inhibit  and  prevent  alco- 
holic fermentation  and  the  growth  of  molds,  M.  G.  Pebry  and  O.  D.  Beai. 
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(Jour,  Indus,  and  Engm,  Chan.,  12  (1920),  No,  5,  pp.  253-255,  figs.  2).— This 
paper  reports  a  study  of  the  amount  of  various  food  preservatives  required  to 
check  alcoholic  fermentation,  to  inhibit  decomposition  by  yeasts  and  molds, 
and  to  destroy  all  living  organisms  in  standard  1  per  cent  dextrose  broth. 

The  medium  was  prepared  by  sterilizing  a  known  volume  of  2  per  cent  dex- 
trose broth  and  adding  sterile  water  and  preservative  to  double  the  original 
volume.  After  Inoculation  the  tubes  were  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature 
for  from  four  to  eight  days  according  to  the  time  required  to  produce  visible 
growth  in  check  tubes  containing  no  preservative.  The  organisms  studied  were 
pure  cultures  of  Scuicharomyces  cerevisiw  and  Peni4>UUum  glaucum,  and  the 
preservatives  selected  were  absolute  alcohol,  sodium  salicylate,  sodium  benzoate, 
sodium  sulphite,  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  and  formaldehyde.  The  results  ob- 
tained, which  are  presented  in  both  graphic  and  tabular  form,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  inhibitive  effect  toward  8.  cerevisice  was  noted  at  0.25  per  cent  concen- 
tration of  formaldehyde  and  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  0.5  per  cent  sodium  ben- 
zoate,  0.6  per  cent  sodium  sulphite,  1  per  cent  sodium  salicylate,  and  11  per  cent 
alcohol.  For  complete  sterilization  the  order  was  slightly  different,  both 
Bodium  benzoate  and  salicylate  being  more  effective  than  the  sulphites. 

The  inhibitive  effect  upon  P.  glaucum  was  noted  at  the  following  concentra- 
tions of  preservatives :  0.25  per  cent  of  formaldehyde,  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, 
and  sodium  benzoate,  8  per  cent  of  sodium  salicylate,  and  8  per  cent  of  alcohoL 
No  inhibitive  effect  was  observed  at  12  per  cent  concentration  of  sodium  sul- 
phite.   The  same  relative  order  held  for  complete  sterilization. 

A  method  of  testing  the  amylolytic  action  of  the  diastase  of  Aspergillus 
oryzee,  S.  A.  Waksman  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  42  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  293- 
999), — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  distinction  between  the  amylolytic  (amylo- 
elastic,  liquefying)  power  and  the  saccharogenic  (saccharifying)  power  of  dia- 
static  enzyms  for  starch,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  majority  of  Investi- 
gations on  the  action  of  diastase  the  saccharogenic  rather  than  the  amylolytic 
power  has  been  measured.  The  investigations  reported  in  this  paper  were 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  finding  the  best  methods  for  the  measurement  of  the 
amylolytic  power  of  diastatic  enzyms  with  reference  to  their  suitability  in  the 
textile  industry  for  the  desizing  of  fabrics. 

The  method  adopted  is  based  upon  the  disappearance  of  raw  starch  in  a  solu- 
tion without  considering  how  much  has  been  hydrolyzed  to  dextrlns  and  how 
much  to  sugars.  Dry  potato  starch  was  first  treated  with  a  0.5  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  neutral  red  until  the  color  was  absorbed,  and  then  washed  repeatedly 
with  water  until  the  supernatant  liquid  became  almost  perfectly  clear.  The 
colored  starch  was  then  dried  and  a  2  per  cent  solution  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  making  the  test,  this  paste  was  introduced  in  10  cc.  portions  into 
large  test  tubes  which  were  placed  in  a  thermostat  at  40"  C.  until  this  tem- 
perature had  been  reached,  when  the  enzym  was  added  and  the  tubes  shaken 
and  placed  back  in  the  thermostat  As  soon  as  the  starch  had  hydrolyzed,  the 
'Solution  lost  its  opacity  and  became  clear,  this  end-point  being  more  easily 
recognizable  by  the  color  imparted  to  the  starch  by  the  neutral  red. 

The  amylolytic  power  can  be  calculated  from  these  determinations  by  making 
use  of  the  fact  that  the  product  of  concentration  of  the  enzym  by  the  time  of 
action  is  constant  within  certain  limits.  A  unit  of  enzym  is  taken  as  the 
amount  of  enzym  which  will  liquefy  10  cc.  of  2  per  cent  raw  potato  starch  in 
30  minutes  at  40*. 

Data  presented  on  the  starch  liquefying  powers  of  malt  enzyms  and  enzyms 
obtained  from  A.  oryzw  (commercial  name  Polyzime)  and  on  the  corresponding 
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LIntDer  values  show  that  the  first  give  a  higher  Lintner  value  while  the  secood 
give  a  higher  liquefying  value,  the  latter  being  from  four  to  six  times  as  gr«t 
as  that  of  the  malt  preparations.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  confirms  the  re- 
sults of  Sherman  and  his  associates  (E.  S.  R.,  36.  p.  315)  on  the  relative  amy- 
lolytlc  and  saccharogenic  powers  of  these  diastases. 

Contribution  to  the  chemical  investigation  of  hardened  fats,  with  spedal 
regard  to  their  content  in  niclcel  and  arsenic,  G.  Riess  (Arb.  Reichfgtndki- 
^amt.,  51  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  521-531). — An  Investigation  of  hardened  vegetabJe 
4Uid  fi.sh  oils  is  reported,  which  Included  determinations  of  their  physical  ui 
/»hemical  constants  and  of  their  content  in  nickel  and  arsenic.  The  matoWi 
examined  Included  hardened  cottonseed,  peanut,  and  linseed  oils,  and  bardcori 
whale  oil.  Determinations  of  arsenic  were  made  by  the  method  of  Beck  and 
Merres  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  806).  Nickel  was  determined  by  i 
shaklng-out  method,  the  technique  for  which  is  as  follows: 

About  200  gm.  of  the  hardened  fat  was  melted  In  a  long-necked  flask,  and 
about  100  cc.  of  12.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  add  and  a  small  amount  of  poo*- 
slum  chlorld  were  added.  The  flask,  the  neck  of  which  was  covered  with  a 
watph  glass,  was  heated  for  an  hour  on  a  water  bath  with  frequent  shakier 
After  cooling  to  solidify  the  fat,  the  solution  was  filtered  and  an  aliquot  pirt 
of  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish.  The  residue  «• 
dissolved  in  water,  heated  with  excess  of  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtntt 
tested  for  nickel  with  dl methyl glyoxlme  solution. 

The  experimental  data  reported  Indicate  that  the  hardened  oils  examioed 
showed  no  marked  differences  In  physical  and  chemical  properties  from  tte 
ordinary  edible  fats,  and  contained  practically  negligible  quantities  of  nkkrf 
'  and  arsenic. 

Cyanogenesis  in  Sndan  grass:  A  modification  of  the  Francis-Coancl 
method  of  determining  hydrocyanic  acid,  P.  Menaul  and  O.  T.  Doweu 
{Jour.  Agr,  Research  [U.  S.],  18  (1920),  No.  8,  pp.  U7-450). — Determinations «f 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  In  Sudan  grass  are  reported  from  the  Oklahoma  Experi- 
ment Station.  Some  of  the  analyses  were  made  by  the  method  prevloosly 
described  by  Dowell  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  804)  and  one  or  two  by  a  modlficarion  «">f 
the  Prancis-Connell  method  (E.  S.  R.,  30.  p.  709).  This  modification,  whl<t 
is  described  In  detail,  consists  essentially  In  removing  the  colloidal  smlphcr 
formed  in  the  Prancis-Connell  method  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  drywss 
on  a  water  bath  at  70*  C.  and  heating  the  residue  to  130*  for  5  minutes,  after 
which  the  solution,  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  treated  with  I 
cadmium  chlorld  until  the  sulphur  is  entirely  precipitated.  The  roaxiraura 
intensity  of  color  In  the  final  reaction  was  found  to  occur  when  5  ec.  of  a  \^ 
per  cent  ferric  chlorld  solution  was  u^fed  In  100  cc.  of  the  solution,  the  standanl 
solution  for  comparison  containing  5  mg.  of  HCN  as  KCN. 

A  table  is  given  of  the  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid  In  Sudan  grass  at 
different  stages  of  growth.  This  shows  that  the  Sudan  grass  contains  ah«>at 
one-third  as  much  hydrocyanic  acid  as  do  the  grain  sorghums.  As  ha"  be«i 
found  with  other  sorghums,  there  is  a  decrease  of  hydrocyanic  acid  wrUh 
growth,  and  more  of  the  acid  is  present  in  the  leaves  than  In  the  remaiD<1<T 
of  the  plant.  A  number  of  determinations  indicate  that  there  Is  more  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  the  plant  in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon,  the  amount 
decreasing  In  the  one  case  reported  in  the  table  from  0.0052  per  cent  (in  the 
whole  plant  calculated  on  fresh  basis)  for  grass  cut  in  the  moniinjr  to  O-Olt* 
for  grass  cut  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

Purification  of  compressed  gases  in  testing  catalysts  for  ammonia  <«jn* 
thesis,  R.  O.  B.  Davis  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12  (1920).  No.  .1  p^ 
289,  290,  figs.  3).— The  method  of  purification  of  gases  used  in  testing  cataiy^y 
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at  the  Arlington,  Va.,  plant  in  work  on  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  carried  on  In 
cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Nitrate  Division  of  the  War  Department  is  described.  Illustrations  are 
given  of  two  of  the  purification  chambers  employed  and  of  the  assembled 
apparatus  used  for  analyzing  gases  for  oxygen  and  moisture. 

Purlflcatioii  of  benzoic  acid  by  fractional  condensation,  M.  Phillips  and 
H.  D.  GiBBs  (Jour,  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem,,  12  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  277-279,  fig. 
i).--The  authors  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
describe  a  method  of  purifying  benzoic  acid  or  other  volatile  solids  based  on 
the  principle  of  fractional  condensation. 

The  apparatus  used  consists  of  a  kettle  filled  with  lubricating  oil,  in  which 
is  immersed  a  pot  provided  with  a  1-ln.  iron  pipe  extending  into  the  first  con- 
densing chamber  and  surrounded  by  a  copper  coil  terminating  inside  the  pot. 
The  condensing  chambers  consist  of  cylindrical  wire  screens,  0.25  in.  mesh,  of 
different  diameters  placed  concentrically  on  a  thick  reinforced  glass  plate, 
which  is  further  insulated  from  the  heat  of  the  oil  bath  by  two  sheets  of  asbes- 
tos. Another  glass  plate  provided  with  openings  for  thermometers  in  each 
chamber  is  placed  over  the  chambers. 

In  operation  the  pot  is  about  three-fourths  filled  with  the  crude  benzoic  add 
and  the  oil  bath  and  chambers  are  heated,  the  latter  by  passing  in  a  stream* 
of  hot  air.  When  the  temperature  In  the  first  chamber  is  about  50  or  60*  C 
and  that  of  the  oil  bath  about  120*",  the  air  flow  in  the  chamber  is  discontinued! 
and  the  air  passed  at  a  definite  rate  through  the  copper  coil  and  Into  the  pot^ 
The  add  volatilizes  and  passes  through  the  iron  pipe  into  the  first  chamber. 
On  passing  through  the  successive  screens  the  moving  stream  of  vapor  loses  its 
heat  gradually  and  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  screen. 

Indicators  and  their  industrial  application,  H.  A.  Lubs  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  2  {1920),  No,  S,  pp.  273,  274,  fig.  1).— The  author  reviews  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  indicators,  and  discusses  briefly  the  application  in 
some  of  the  chemical  manipulations  of  the  dye  industry  of  the  series  of  indica- 
tors developed  by  Clark  and  Lubs  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (B.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  506). 

For  general  laboratory  use  methyl  red  and  thymoLsulphophthalein  are  recona- 
mended  if  only  two  indicators  are  to  be  selected,  but  the  whole  series  is  con- 
sidered desirable  for  very  accurate  work. 

Further  work  on  acid  potassium  phthalate  as  a  standard  in  Yolumetrie 
analysis,  W.  S.  Hendbixson  {Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.,  25  {1918),  pp.  601-604; 
aho  in  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  42  {1920),  No.  4,  pp.  724-727)  .—The  author 
reports  a  further  study  of  the  properties  of  acid  potassium  phthalate  and 
its  value  as  a  standard  In  volumetric  analysis  as  recommended  previously 
(E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  408).  The  laboratory  work,  which  was  performed  by  S.  G.  Nor- 
ton under  tiie  direction  of  the  author,  included  determinations  of  the  number 
of  crystallizations  of  the  salt  necessary  to  secure  a  sufficiently  pure  product^ 
of  the  yield  on  the  basis  of  the  phthalic  anhydrld  used,  and  of  the  hygroscopic 
propertiefif  of  the  salt 

Three  crystalllzatiors  in  all  of  the  salt  were  found  to  give  a  product  of  th# 
necessary  purity.  A  yield  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  was  obtained 
after  four  crystallizations  from  hot  water.  The  hygroscopiclty  of  the  salt  wa» 
practically  nil,  and  its  solubility  at  25"  C.  was  10.23  per  cent  and  at  35',  10.25 
per  cent. 

The  determination  of  chlorin  with  the  nephelometer,  A.  B.  Lamb,  P.  W» 
Carleton,  and  W.  B.  Meldruu  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  42  {1920),  No.  2,  pp. 
^1-259). — A  study  is  reported  of  the  suitability  of  the  nephelometric  method 
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for  determining  minute  amounts  of  chlorln  in  alcoholic  solutions.    The  results 
obtained  are  summarized  as  follows: 

**  In  a  50  per  cent  alcohol -water  solution,  heating  silver  chlortd  suspensions  of 
widely  dilTerlng  concentrations  to  40*  C.  for  30  minutes  after  precipitation  pro- 
duces a  more  Intense  and  constant  opalescence  than  can  be  attained  at  room 
tenii>erature ;  further  heating  for  30  minutes  at  40*,  or  standing  at  room 
lt»iJil)erature  for  an  hour,  produces  no  perceptible  change  in  this  opalescence. 

"Using  this  techrique,  chlorlds  In  such  solutions  can  be  estimated  with  an 
average  deviation  of  about  3  to  4  per  cent  over  concentrations  ranging  between 
4  a  id  300X10^  M.  Opalescence  In  such  solutions  decays  more  rapidly  in  dtffnae 
daylight  than  In  the  dark.  The  opalescence  of  the  same  quantity  of  sliver 
chlorld  in  water  is  about  15  per  cent  greater  than  in  50  per  cent  alcohol  or  50 
per  cent  acetic  acid." 

A  sttidx  of  the  determination  of  amino  acids  by  means  of  the  hydrogen 
electrode,  E.  L.  Tague  {Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  42  {1920),  No,  2,  pp.  173-18^, 
figs.  2). — A  method  for  the  electrometric  titration  of  amino  acids  In  solution  is 
described  which  takes  Into  account  the  fact  that  such  substances  require  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  OH-lons  before  they  will  show  their  maximum  acid 
characteristics,  or  an  excess  of  H-lons  before  they  will  show  their  maximum 
basic  nature.  In  neutralization  a  certain  proportion  of  the  added  OH-lons  Is 
<?onst»quently  used  up  In  bringing  the  solvent  to  the  OH-lon  concentration 
required  for  complete  neutralization  of  the  amino  acid.  To  make  the  proper 
^rorrections  for  this  factor  the  titration  Is  carried  out  as  follows : 

^*SufBclent  standard  alkali  Is  added  to  a  definite  volume  of  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  amino  acid  under  Investigation  to  give  It  a  pH  value  of  about 
12.5.  Then  to  an  equal  volume  of  water  the  same  standard  alkali  Is  added  in 
an  amount  suflflclent  to  give  It  the  same  pH  value,  care  being  taken  to  add 
sufficient  water  to  give  the  blank  the  same  volume  as  that  of  the  original  at 
the  pH  value  compared.  Subtracting  the  cubic  centimeters  used  In  the  blank 
from  that  required  In  the  original  gives  the  cubic  centimeters  of  standard  alkali 
necessary  to  neutralize  the  amino  acid  alone." 

The  neutralization  curves  for  several  amino  acids  determined  in  this  way  are 
given.  These  Indicate  In  a  striking  manner  the  Influence  of  the  different  groups 
in  the  molecule  and  bring  to  light  certain  inaccuracies  In  the  formol  titration 
method  of  SOrensen. 

A  new  type  of  condenser  for  the  determination  of  crude  fiber,  C.  A. 
Clemens  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin,  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  288,  289,  figt. 
2). — ^The  condenser  described  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  one  side  of  which  Is 
blown  In  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  Inside  a  llpless  beaker.  The  lower  surface  of 
this  projection  Is  concave,  thus  offering  a  large  surface  for  the  condensation  of 
the  vapors  in  the  beaker.  In  the  top  part  of  the  bulb  are  sealed  two  glass  tubes 
bent  at  right  angles,  one  of  them  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 
These  serve  as  Inlet  and  outlet  tubes  for  a  stream  of  cold  water,  several 
condensers  being  usually  arranged  in  series. 

The  condenser,  wlilch  may  be  used  with  llpless  beakers  ranging  In  size  from 
500  cc.  to  1,000  cc,  either  tall  or  wide  form.  Is  said  to  offer  even  more  advantages 
than  the  apparatus  devised  by  Spears  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  410). 

The  acidimetry  of  red  wines  and  fruit  Juices,  A.  M.  Machillan  and  A 
Tingle  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  3,  pp.  274-276).— Tl^e 
conditions  under  which  red  wines  and  fruit  juices  may  be  titrated  by  the 
spectroscopic  method  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  503)  are  described,  and 
the  principles  underlying  spectroscopic  titration  and  their  application  are 
discussed.  Phenolphthaleln  In  1  per  cent  solution  and  methyl  red  in  0.05  per 
cent  solution  are  recommended  as  suitable  Indicators  for  the  spectroscopic 
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metliod,  the  amouDt  required  varying  with  the  color,  depth,  and  total  volume 
of  the  liquid. 

The  detection  of  methyl  alcohol,  H.  Wolff  {Chem,  Ztg.,  ^S  {1919),  No.  104, 
p,  555), — ^Apomorpliln  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  suggested  as  giving  a 
more  reliable  and  delicate  test  for  methyl  alcohol  after  oxidation  than  the 
reagents  commonly  used  for  color  tests  with  formaldehyde.  The  blue-violet 
color  produced  is  not 'formed  bjr  the  aldehydes  of  the  higher  alcohols. 

M*ethod8  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  saccharin,  O.  Beyeb 
{Chem.  Ztg,,  43  {1919),  No.  101,  pp.  587,  538).— This  is  a  review,  with  references 
to  the  literature,  of  various  methods  of  determining  saccharin.  The  method 
of  Richmond  and  Hill,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  115),  is  recommended 
as  accurate  and  time-saving. 

The  sanitary  quality  of  milk  as  Judged  by  the  colori metric  hydrogen-ion 
determination,  L.  H.  Coorjn)OE  and  R.  W.  Wyant  {Michigan  Sta.  Quart.  BuL, 
2  (1920),  No.  3,  pp.  145,  146;  also  in  Creamery  and  Milk  Plant  Mo.,  9  {1920),  No. 
3.  p.  38). — A  method  of  grading  milk  by  means  of  colorlmetric  H-ion  determina- 
tions is  outlined  briefly  as  follows:  One-tenth  cc.  of  the  milk  to  be  tested  is 
placed  in  a  tube  of  neutral  broth  containing  bromthymol  blue  as  an  indicator 
and  incubated  at  37**  C.  Colorlmetric  readings  are  taken  at  one-hour  intervals 
and  the  condition  of  the  milk  is  judged  by  the  rate  at  which  the  reaction 
changes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  poorest  samples  of  milk  may  be  picked  out  at  the  end 
of  one  hour  and  the  best  samples  given  their  proper  rating  at  the  end  of  eight 
hours.  Various  advantages  in  the  use  of  this  method  are  pointed  out  and  it  is 
recommended  as  a  valuable  a.id  to  city  milk  plants,  condenseries,  ice^rream 
factories,  etc. 

A  similar  method  for  testing  milk  has  been  previously  described  by  Baker 
and  Van  Slyke  (E.  S.  R.,  42.  p.  209). 

Notes  on  double  polarization  methods  for  the  determination  of  sucrose 
and  a  suggested  new  method,  G.  W.  Rolfe  and  L.  F.  Hoyt  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  3,  pp.  250-253).— An  investigation  is  reported  of 
the  possibility  of  using  in  the  double  polarization  method  for  determining 
sucrose  a  substitute  for  hydrochloric  acid  which  would  invert  so  slowly  at 
ordinary  temperatures  as  to  permit  direct  readings  without  error  and  yet  b« 
sufficiently  acid  to  effect  complete  inversion  on  heating.  Monochloracetlc  acid 
proved  a  satisfactory  reagent,  and  the  method  developed  involving  its  use  ia 
described  as  follows: 

"Dissolve  the  normal  weight  of  sample  in  a  100-cc.  flask,  clarify  with  an 
appropriate  amount  of  lead  acetate,  make  up  to  volume,  and  filter.  Transfer 
50  cc.  of  filtrate  to  a  100  cc.  flask,  add  15  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  mono- 
chloracetlc acid,  make  up  to  volume  with  water,  and  polarize  within  15  minutes 
after  adding  the  acid.  To  invert,  transfer  ab6ut  50  cc.  of  the  solution  to  a 
50  cc.  flask,  stopper  tightly  by  tying  down  the  cork,  and  immerse  flask  in  boil- 
ing water,  maintaining  active  ebullition  for  30  minutes,  or  for  60  minutes  for 
low-grade  products  clarified  with  a  large  amount  of  lead  acetate.  Remove 
flask,  and  cool  quickly  to  room  temperature.  Allow  to  stand  at  least  2  hours 
and  polarize  in  a  200  mm.  tube  with  thermometer." 

The  percentage  of  sucrose  is  calculated  from  the  following  formula : 

In  this  formula  S=percentage  of  sugar,  a=direct  reading,  6=  Invert  reading 
and  f=temperature.  The  solutions  should  be  made  and  polarized  at  as  nearly 
20'  G.  aa  possible. 
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The  principal  advantages  of  this  method  are  considered  to  be  that  both  direct 
and  invert  readings  are  made  on  a  solution  of  unchanged  acidity  and  sugar 
concentration,  a  slight  excess  of  basic  lead  acetate  does  not  affect  the  inversioD 
or  produce  troublesome  precipitates,  no  error  is  introduced  by  making  up  to 
volume  after  inversion,  and  Inverted  solutions  of  low-grade  products  are  lighter 
in  color  and  easier  to  polarize  than  those  inverted  by  ^he  Herzfeld  method. 
Comparative  tests  indicated  that  the  method  gi^^s  more  accurate  results  than 
the  Herzfeld  method.  The  chief  disadvantage  is  thought  to  be  in  the  time  re- 
quired, but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  actual  time  required  in  manipulation  Is 
little  if  any  more  than  that  of  the  usual  methods. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  the  titration  method  for  determining  blood 
alkalinity. — Action  of  acids  on  protein  solutions,  R.  Clogne  (Compt.  Rend. 
Soc,  Biol  [Parish  82  {1919) y  No.  29,  pp.  1192,  liP5). —Determinations  by  titra- 
tion of  the  alkalinity  of  egg  albumin,  beef  blood,  and  beef  serum  after  the 
addition  of  varying  amounts  of  a  standard  acid,  both  in  the  cold  and  after 
heating  on  a  water  bath,  are  reported  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
influence  of  the  protein  content  of  such  solutions  on  the  alkalinity  determina- 
tions. It  is  shown  that  the  added  acid  combines  not  only  with  the  alkali  In 
the  blood  but  also  with  the  proteins,  thus  introducing  a  modifying  factor  in 
such  determinations  of  blood  alkalinity. 

Determination  of  ammonia  in  blood  by  a  Yolumetrlc  method,  P.  GfiRABD 
(Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  Biol.  IParia],  82  (1919),  No.  29,  pp.  1186-1189).— The  method 
consists  essentially  in  bubbling  about  200  liters  of  air  through  a  10  cc.  sample 
of  oxalated  blood  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  collecting  the  liberated  ammonia  in  2  cc.  of 
N/100  HiSOi  diluted  with  about  5  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  titrating  the  excess 
of  add  with  n/100  base. 

The  method  is  said  to  require  not  longer  than  1.5  hours  for  completion  and 
to  give  results  of  a  precision  comparable  with  the  methods  commonly  used, 
while  being  much  simpler  in  material  and  technique. 

Some  obserrations  on  E.  C.  Kendall*s  method  of  estimating  iodin  in 
thyroid  preparations,  S.  B.  Kuzirian  {Proc.  lowa^  Acad.  Sci.,  25  (1918),  pp. 
495,  496). — The  author,  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  reviews  Kendairs 
method  of  estimating  iodin  in  thyroid  preparations,  and  discusses  briefly  cer- 
tain details  that  must  be  followed  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Iodin  in  tankage,  roughage,  and  other  organic  substances  with  a 
high  percentage  of  ash.  These  include  the  use  of  more  sodium  hydroxld  and 
less  potassium*  nitrate  in  destroying  the  organic  matter;  the  elimination  of 
iron  and  other  interfering  elements  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass 
a  few  grams  of  sodium  carbonate  and  some  talc,  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  set- 
ting aside  for  two  hours,  and  filtering ;  and  the  complete  elimination  of  bromln 
by  the  addition  of  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  prolonged 
boiling  of  the  diluted  filtrate. 

The  determination  of  cellulose  in  woods,  W.  H.  Dore  (Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  12  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  264-269,  fig.  i).— This  contribution  from  the 
California  Experiment  Station  reports  a  study  of  the  effect  of  alkaline  and  of 
acid  hydrolysis  of  wood  previous  to  chlorlnatlon  In  the  cellulose  determination. 
The  data  reported  Indicate  that  all  processes  Involving  hydrolysis  result  in  a 
diminished  yield  of  both  ar-cellulose  and  total  cellulose  In  practically  the  same 
ratio.  It  was  found  that  the  hemicelluloses,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  pre- 
liminary hydrolytic  treatment  had  been  recommended,  were  hydrolyzed  during 
the  chlorination  treatment  and  dissolved  in  the  filtrates  and  washings.  A 
part  of  the  furfural-yielding  material  (probably  xylan)  was  also  hydrolyzed 
and  (liPKolved  during  chlorlnatlon,  while  a  considerable  proportion   (probably 
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oxycellulose)  was  unaffected  by  any  of  the  hydrolytic  treatments  and  remained 
in  the  residue. 

Tliese  findings  have  led  to  a  modification  of  the  methods  previously  described 
by  the  author  in  connection  with  the  proximate  analysis  of  wood  (B.  S.  R.,  41, 
p.  14).  The  preliminary  hydrolytic  process  is  now  considered  unnecessary  and 
objectionable  in  that  it  has  t>een  found  to  involve  a  slight  destruction  of  the 
cellulose. 

Utilization  of  waste  sulphite  liquor,  compiled  by  B.  Johnsen  and  R.  W. 
Ho\-KY  (Dept,  Int.  Canada,  Forestry  Branch  Bui,  66  (1919),  pp.  1P5).— This  is  a 
review  of  the  literature  on  the  commercial  utilization  of  waste  sulphite  liquor. 
The  material  has  been  arranged  in  chapters  according  to  the  nature  of  the  re- 
covered products,  and  each  of  the  more  Important  chapters  is  prefaced  by  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  subject  treated.  The  products  include  binding  materials, 
gums,  adhesives  and  sizing  materials,  tanning  materials,  alcohol,  fuel,  feeding 
stuffs,  fertilizers,  dyes,  sulphur,  and  miscellaneous  substances. 

Industries  for  the  conservation  of  fmlts. — Apples,  O.  Abnou  (Les  Indus- 
tries de  la  Conservation  des  Fruits.  La  Pomme.  Paris:  Author,  [1919],  pp. 
lit,  figs.  4^). — This  volume,  which  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  commercial  utiliza- 
tion and  conservation  of  fruits,  includes  chapters  on  the  manufacture  of  various 
products  from  apples,  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  by  refrigeration  and  desic- 
cation, and  the  utilization  of  by-products.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  the  various  processes  described. 

Making  grape  Jnice,  P.  Thatkr  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  4  (1919),  No.  8,  pp,  249- 
2S2). — The  hot-pressed  and  cold-pressed  processes  described  were  adapted  from 
methods  ouUined  in  Farmers'  Bulletins  175  (E.  S.  R.,  15,  p.  154)  and  644  (E.  S. 
R.,  32,  p.  809)  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  one  case  the  grapes 
were  crushed  and  heated  to  65**  C.  (140**  F.)  before  pressing  and  in  the  other 
they  were  simply  crushed  and  pressed.  The  Juice  in  both  cases  was  heated  to 
80"  before  bottling  and  was  then  filtered  through  conical  felt  filters,  bottled, 
and  heated  at  75^.  By  thus  heating  the  Juice  before  filtering  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  after  l>ottling,  the  production  of  sediment  in  the  bottles  is  said  to  be 
avoided. 

As  a  rule  the  hot-pressed  Juice  resembled  the  fresh  fruit  in  color  while  in 
most  cases  the  cold-pressed  Juice  was  of  a  lighter  or  different  color,  that  from 
l$lue  grapes  being  usually  red,  and  that  from  red  grapes  pink  or  even  colorless. 
The  cold-pressed  Juice  was  always  as  sweet  and  in  some  cases  sweeter  than 
the  hot-preased  Juice. 

Notes  on  the  results  with  various  varieties  are  tabulated. 

Varieties  of  grapes  for  Juice,  P.  Thayer  {Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  4  {1919),  No.  8, 
op.  25S-260). — A  study  is  reported  of  the  value  for  Juice  production  of  the  more 
important  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  the  station  variety  vineyard.  In  1917, 
66  lots  of  grape  Juice  totaling  262  bottles  were  made  from  33  different  varieties 
of  grapes,  and  in  1918,  76  lots  totaling  248  bottles  from  34  varieties.  The  Juices 
wereprepared  without  the  addition  of  sugar  or  water  by  both  the  methods  out- 
lined in  the  above  article,  and  were  tested  both  alone  and  in  various  combinations 
for  attractiveness  of  appearance  and  flavor,  and  for  the  percentage  dilution 
and  amount  of  sugar  required  per  100  cc.  of  the  undiluted  Juice  to  secure  the 
greatest  palatability.  The  results  are  reported  in  a  table  in  which  are  included 
the  Brix  readings  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Juice. 

In  general  the  Juices  made  from  blue  grapes  by  either  process  were  at- 
tractive, those  prepareil  from  red  grapes  by  the  hot  process  were  more  at- 
tractive than  the  cold  pressed  Juices,  and  the  Juices  of  white  varieties  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  unattractive  by  themselves.    By  combining  different  Juices 
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it  was  found  posBlble  to  overcome  the  individual  faults  of  the  separate  Juices  and 
to  make  an  almost  endless  variety  of  Juices  of  different  colors  and  flavors.  The 
principal  possibilities  in  blending  are  considered  to  be  th>  creation  of  new 
flavors,  the  correction  of  acidity  or  poor  color,  the  amelioration  of  acidity,  and 
the  utilization  of  unattractive  juices.  Suggestions  are  given  for  such  combhia- 
tions  among  the  juices  tested. 

Every  step  in  canning,  G.  V.  Gray  (Chicago:  Forbes  d  Co,,  1919,  pp.  253).^ 
This  volume  contains  detailed  directions  for  canning  fruits,  vegetables,  meat, 
and  flsh  by  the  cold-pack  method;  making  jellies  and  fruit  preserves;  drying 
fruits  and  vegetables;  curing,  smoking,  and  preserving  meat;  preserving  egp; 
storing  vegetables  in  the  home;  and  marketing  home-canned  produce.  A 
chapter  entitled  Why  Canned  Ok)ods  Spoil  explains  the  causes  of  unfavorable 
results  sometimes  experienced  by  the  beginner  in  using  the  cold-pack  method, 
and  gives  directions  for  avoiding  such  failures. 

Temperature-time  relations  in  canned  foods  daring  sterilization,  6.  E. 
Thompson  {Proc,  lotca  Acad.  Sci.,  25  (1918),  pp.  39-48,  figs.  6). — Essentially 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  209). 

METEOROLOOT. 

A  statistical  study  of  weather  factors  affecting  the  yield  of  winter  wheat 
in  Ohio,  T.  A.  Blair  (U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  841-^1, 
fign.  2). — In  this  paper  "the  statistical  method  is  applied  to  the  problem  of 
determining  what  are  the  important  weather  factors  affecting  the  growth  of 
winter  wheat  in  Ohio,  and  their  relative  importance.  The  results  are  ex- 
pressed as  partial  correlation  coefficients  and  in  linear  regression  equations  of 
the  forn}, 

'  Y=fl-fft,ir,  +  &rJ?,-f6,a',-f  640*4 -f   .  .  .   .   , 

in   which  the  coefficients  are  evaluated   by  least  square  methods."     In  this 

equation  **  Y  is  the  yield ;  Xi,  Xi,  Xt,  ar« are  the  various  weather  elements, 

such  as  mean  temperature,  total  precipitation,  percentage  of  sunshine,  ex- 
pressed numerically;  a.  Ih,  6,,  6,.  64,  ...  .  are  numerical  quantities  having  a 
constant  value  for  a  given  equation,  to  be  determined  from  the  data.  .  .  . 

**  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  extensive  data  for  other  weather  ele- 
ments, it  Is  ne<*essary  to  deal  chiefly  with  temperature  and  precipitation 
values.  In  general,  It  Is  to  be  expected,  because  of  the  relatively  large  and 
well-distributed  rainfall  of  Ohio,  that  temperature  variations  will  have  more 
Influence  than  precipitation  variations  upon  the  yield.  For  the  State  as  a 
whole,  correlations  of  monthly  weather  values  with  the  *  condition '  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  and  with  the  reported  yields  show  no  very  close 
relationships.  The  correlations  with  condition  give  a  general  Indication  that 
a  wet  autumn,  a  warm  and  dry  winter  and  spring,  especially  a  warm  March, 
and  a  cool  and  wet  May  are  the  most  favorable  weather  conditions.  Yield 
correlations  sugRe.st  a  warm  March  and  June  and  a  cool  and  drj»  May  as  the 
only  important  requisites  for  a  good  yield.  In  Pulton  County  In  northwestern 
Ohio,  and  in  three  counties  In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  certain  10-day 
periods  In  April,  May,  and  June  are  found  to  exert  a  more  eflPectlve  influence 
on  the  yield  than  all  other  weather  conditions  combined,  except  that  in  Fulton 
County  the  March  snowfall  is  also  an  Important  factor.  It  is  weather  condi- 
tions during  these  10-day  periods,  especially  temperature  conditions,  that 
largely  determine  yield.  These  i)erlods  are  connected  especially  with  the 
Jointing,  heading,  and  filling  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  ...  Be- 
cause of  the  large  influence  of  late  May  and  June  temperatures,  earlier  fore- 
casts of  yield  can  be  of  little  value." 
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Kelation  of  the  weather  to  the  yield  of  wheat  In  Manitoba,  A.  J.  Ck)NNOB 
{Canada  Census  and  Statis.  Off.,  Mo.  Bui,  Agr.  Statis,,  11  {1918),  No.  116,  pp. 
115-125,  fig.  1;  extract  in.  U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47  {1919),  No.  12,  p.  848).— 
This  article  is  based  on  simultaneous  observations  at  various  experiment  sta- 
tions, on  temperature,  precipitation,  and  other  meteorological  conditions,  and 
on  dates  of  sowing,  appearance  above  ground,  stooling,  stem  roots,  heading, 
flowering,  milk-stage,  maturity,  and  harvesting  of  wheat,  as  well  as  on  the 
average  height  of  the  plants  every  seven  days. 

"There  appeared  to  be  a  relation  between  the  length  of  the  period  from 
sowing  to  heading,  or  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants  to  heading,  and  the 
sobsequ^t  yield,  the  longer  periods  being  positively  related  to  the  greater 
yields.  .  .  . 

"  From  the  results  so  far  attained  it  is  not  educible  that  there  is  a  critical 
period  of  short  duration."  During  the  latter  part  of  the  90-day  period  after 
sowing,  however,  there  will  ordinarily  be  increased  probability  of  heat  and 
drought  In  Manitoba,  and  if  during  this  period  "  the  weather  be  warm,  dry, 
with  great  temperature  range,  the  wheat  plants  will  head  early  and  the  harvest 
will  be  light;  but  if  the  cool  and  moist  conditions  continue,  heading  will  be 
postponed  and  the  yield  increased.  .  .  .  The  variability  of  early  July  weather 
may  be  regarded  as  the  critical  factor  in  wheat  production  In  Manitoba." 

It  was  found  that  the  rainfall,  mean  daily  minimum  temperature,  and  mean 
daily  range  of  temperature  during  the  third  30  days  after  sowing  are  to  some 
extent  intercorrelated.  **  The  minimum  is  slightly  and  the  rainfall  to  a  'much 
greater  degree  correlated  with  the  range,  both  negatively,  while  there  is  no 
relation  between  .the  minimum  and  the  rain.  Since  the  rainfall  Is  related 
positively  and  the  other  factors  negatively  to  the  yield  of  wheat,  the  quotient 

^- °   should  be  related  positively.    The  plotting  of  these  quotients 

against  the  yields  led  to  the  following  equation :  If  Y  be  the  yield  In  bushels 
per  acre,  m  the  mean  minimum  temperature,  p  the  total  precipitation  for  30 
days,  r  the  mean  dally  range  m*— 40),  then 

Y-..«.(»4),..!^ 

If  the  mean  daily  temperature  be  denoted  by  t,  then  the  quantity  (m  —^ 

may  be  written  (t-  r)." 

The  dependence  of  the  chemical  composition,  especially  the  starch  content,  of 
the  wheat  upon  weather  changes  has  also  been  studied  with  a  view  to  proWng 
or  disproving  the  hypothesis  **  that  the  total  starch  content  of  the  grain  varies 
directly  as  the  amount  of  water  transpired  by  the  plant  from  heading  to 
maturity  .  .  .  [and]  that  the  factors  favorable  to  starchy  grain  are  a  moist 
soil  with  bright  sunshine,  low  humidity,  high  temperature,  and  drying  winds." 
The  study  has  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  warrant  conclusions. 

Cultivation  does  not  increase  the  rainfall,  J.  W.  Smith  {U.  8.  Mo. 
Weather  Rev.,  41  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  858-860,  figs.  2).— This  is  a  paper  presented 
at  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  American  Meteorological  Society  and  Association  of 
American  Geographers,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  l^ecember  31,  1919. 

Data  are  presented  from  which  the  conclusion  is  dravm  that  "  cultivation  does 
not  increase  the  rainfall  in  the  semiarid  region.  There  are  well-defined  se- 
quences of  Increasing  and  decreasing  annual  rainfall  amounts,  but  there  has 
been  no  progressive  increase  or  decrease  during  the  past  50  years.  It  is  not 
possible  to  predict  the  approximate  precipitation  for  any  year  from  past 
records.** 
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Australian  drouKhU,  G.  Richardson  (U,  8.  Mo,  Weather  Rev,,  47  (1919), 
No.  12,  p.  860).— The  relation  of  air  currents  to  these  droughts  is  discuaaed. 

The  distribution  of  mazimiun  floods,  A.  J.  Henby  {U,  S.  Mo,  Weather  Rev., 
At  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  861-^66). —ThiB  is  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Meteorological  Society  at  New  York,  January  3,  1920.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

"  The  records  of  both  American  and  European  rivers  show  an  average  of  7 
to  10  great  floods  per  century.  Great  floods  are  primarily  due  to  precipitation, 
and  that  precipitation,  in  the  form  of  rain,  which  produces  floods  may  be  of  two 
distinct  types,  (1)  so  Intense  and  widely  distributed  as  to  produce  flooding 
regardless  of  antecedent  conditions,  (2)  moderate  rains  continued  Intermit- 
tently for  8  to  10  days  or  more  with  antecedent  conditions  favorable  to  a  high 
run-off.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  orderly  progression  in  the  magnitude 
of  floods  with  the  lapse  of  years;  that  Is  to  say,  the  absolute  maximum  flood 
of  any  100-year  period  Is  not  necessarily  greater  than  the  absolute  maximum, 
flood  for  the  preceding  100  years.  The  magnitude  of  great  floods  \iith  respect 
to  the  average  annual  flood  seems  to  increase  In  a  geometrical  progression,  but 
apparently  wholly  regardless  of  the  flow  of  time.  Great  floods,  like  great  rain- 
falls, are  essentially  a  local  phenomenon  even  for  the  same  stream." 

Evaporative  capacity,  R.  E.  Hobton  (Aba,  in  U.  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47 
{1919) y  No.  12,  p.  856). — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the 
American  Meteorological  Society  at  New  York,  January  3,  1920. 

"The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  furnish  data  showing  the  relative  evapora- 
tion rates  under  standard  conditions  at  different  localities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  term  'evaporative  capacity'  Is  defined  by  the  author  as: 
*  The  maximum  rate  of  evaporation  which  can  be  produced  by  a  given  atmos- 
pheric environment  from  a  unit  area  of  wet  surface  exposed  parallel  with  the 
wind,  the  surface  having  at  all  times  a  temperature  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  surrounding  air.' 

"The  evaporative  capacity  of  112  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  stations  has  been 
determined  from  the  meteorological  normals  of  temperature,  wind  velocity,  and 
humidity,  by  means  of  the  author's  evaporation  formula.  The  coefficients  in 
the  evaporation  formula  were  determined  by  experiments  covering  two  yeare 
on  a  standard  Weather  Bureau  evaporation  pan.  Maps  are  given  showing 
evaporative  capacities  for  day  and  night  and  summer  and  winter  conditions, 
and  tables  are  given  showing  monthly  evaporative  capacities  and  day  and  night 
time  temperatures  for  each  of  the  112  stations.  The  application  of  the  maps 
and  data  to  problems  In  hydrology,  water  consumption  by  plants,  and  agricul- 
ture is  discussed." 

Variations  in  the  total  and  Inminons  solar  radiation  with  geographical 
position  in  the  United  States,  H.  H.  Kimball  {U,  S.  Mo.  Weather  Rev.,  47 
(1919),  No.  11,  pp.  169-198,  pi.  1,  flga.  22).— This  is  a  rather  exhaustive  summary 
of  investigations  carried  on  by  the  author  for  a  number  of  years,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  "to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  with  the  data  available, 
(1)  the  variation  In  direct  solar  radiation  intensities  with  latitude,  (2)  the 
Increase  In  intensity  as  we  go  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast  districts  to 
the, drier  and  more  elevated  central  plains,  (3)  the  total  radiation  received 
on  a  horizontal  surface  (direct  solar,  i^lus  diffuse  radiation  from  the  sky),  and 
(4)  to  reduce  the  total,  or  heat  radiation  as  thus  determined  along  certain 
parallels  of  latitude  to  luminous,  or  daylight  Intensity.  There  have  been  uti- 
lized in  this  investigation  the  radiation  measurements  made  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  since  1905;  at  Madison,  Wis.,  since  1910;  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  since 
1912;  and  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  since  1915;  and  the  measurements  of  the  total 
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solar,  or  heat  radiation,  and  of  luminous  solar  radiation  or  daylight  illumina- 
tion, made  at  Mount  Weather,  Va.,  during  1913  and  1914." 

"  Most  of  the  results  are  shown  in  both  tables  and  charts,  the  latter  consist- 
ing of  isopleths  of  heat  or  of  luminous  solar  radiation,  with  hour  angles  of  the 
sun  as  ordinates  and  days  of  the  successive  months  as  abscissas,  except  that 
the  daily  totals  of  radiation  on  a  horizontal  surface  on  the  twenty -first  of  each 
month  are  shown  by  means  of  radiation  isograms  on  outline  maps  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  surface  slope  on  solar  radiation  Intensities  is  briefly 
considered." 

Thermal  belts  and  inversions  of  temperature  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountain  region,  H.  J.  Cox  (Aba,  in  U,  S,  Mo,  Weather  Rev,,  47  {1919),  No, 
12,  pp.  879,  880). — This  is  the  author's  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Meteorological  Society  and  Association  of  American 
Geographers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  31,  1919.  The  paper  is  based  upon  ob- 
servations at  16  places  in  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina,  from  1912  to 
1916,  inclusive. 

The  observations  were  made  at  the  different  places  under  varying  conditions 
of  topography,  on  valley  floor,  slope,  and  summit,  for  the  purpose  of  more  clearly 
defining,  if  possible,  the  so-called  thermal  belts.  The  results  throw  light  on 
the  location,  cause,  and  extent  of  these  thermal  belts.  The  results  indicate 
that  cold  valley  bottoms  as  well  as  cold  mountain  tops  are  normal.  The  warmest 
thermal  belts  between  these  two  extremes  are  found  where  the  mountain  mass 
Is  small,  the  slope  steep,  and  the  opposite  valley  wall  not  close.  **  The  higher 
temperatures  on  the  slopes  and  certain  summits  in  the  Carolina  mountain 
region  are  favorable  for  fruit  growing  in  so  far  as  the  absence  of  frost  Is 
concerned,  as  compared  with  the  valley  floors,  but  considerable  injury  often 
occurs  from  freezes  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  In  the  upper  and  middle 
levels  after  protracted  heated  periods  and  growing  weather  which  had  served 
to  swell  the  buds." 

Predicting  minimum  temperatures,  J.  W.  Smfth  {Aba,  in  V,  S.  Mo. 
Weather  Rev.,  47  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  84S,  8^9).— This  is  "a  mathematical  dis- 
cussion  of  the  relation  between  the  relative  humidity  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
the  variation  of  the  minimum  temperature  during  the  coming  night  from  the 
afternoon  dewpolnt  temperature,  when  radiation  conditions  prevail. 

"The  study  shows  that  there  is  a  well-defined  relation  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  curve  for  a  parabola.  .  .  .  The  equation  used  is  wTltten 
r=ar-f  6y-fc2r,  in  which  v  is  the  variation  of  the  minimum  temperature  from 
the  evening  dewpolnt;  b  is  the  evening  relative  humidity,  and  c  is  the  square 
of  the  relative  humidity ;  x,  y,  and  z  are  the  three  unknowns,  which  are  evaluate*! 
from  three  normal  equations  which  are  readily  written  by  the  star  iK)int  method 
after  the  data  have  been  properly  charted.  The  results  are  remarkably  ac- 
curate. The  studies  show  that  the  minimum  temperature  can  be  closely  pre- 
dicted in  the  orchard  at  considerable  distance  from  the  observing  station ;  that 
the  hygrometrlc  observations  made  at  noon  may  be  used  quite  as  well  In 
some  instances  as  those  made  in  the  evening,  and  that  the  equation  wHI  some- 
times apply  as  well  to  cloudy  as  to  clear  nights." 

Evidence  of  climatic  effect  in  the  annual  rings  of  trees,  A.  E.  Douglass 
{Abs.  in  U,  8,  Mo,  Weather  Rev.,  47  {1919),  No.  12,  p.  88i).— This  Is  the  author's 
abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Metreorological  Society  at 
St.  I»uis.  Mo..  December  30,  1919.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  same  study 
has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  417). 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {U.  8.  Mo.  Weather  Rfv.,  .J7  {t9W),  Nos.  11,  pp, 
769-840,  pU.  15,  figs.  S7 ;  12,  pp.  841-^11,  pla.  17,  flga.  10).— In  addition  to  de- 
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Tailed  summaries  of  meteorological,  climatoloiilcal,  and  selsmologlcal  data  and 
weather  conditions  for  November  and  December,  1919,  and  bibliographical  in- 
formation, reprints,  reviews,  abstracts,  and  minor  notes,  these  numbers  contain 
the  following  contributions : 

No.  11. — Variations  in  the  Total  and  Luminous  Solar  Radiation  with  Geo- 
graphical Position  in  the  United  States  (iUus.),  by  H.  H.  Kimball  (see  p.  618) ; 
Bibliographic  Note  on  Sunshine  in  the  United  States,  by  R.  DeC.  Wai-d; 
A  New  Instrument  for  Measuring  Sky  Radiation  (illus.)f  by  A.  Angstrom; 
Some  Problems  Relating  to  the  Scattered  Radiation  from  the  Sky  (iUus.), 
by  A.  Angstrom ;  Note  on  (Comparisons  Between  Pyrhellometers  and  on  the  Dif- 
ference Between  the  Angstrdm  Standard  and  the  Smithsonian  Standard,  by 
A.  Angstram;  Parade-ground  Temperatures  at  College  Station,  Tex.,  by  C.  F. 
Brooks;  Temperatures  in  New  York  Subways  (illus.)  ;  Forecasting  Tide  Stages 
in  the  Harbor  at  Portland,  Greg,  (illus.),  by  E.  L.  Wells;  and  The  Virginia 
Earthquake  of  September  5,  1919,  by  E.  W.  Woolard. 

No.  12.— A  Statistical  Study  of  Weather  Factors  Affecting  the  Yield  of 
Winter  Wheat  in  Ohio  (illus.),  by  T.  A.  Blair  (see  p.  616) ;  Predicting  Miniranm 
Temperatures,  by  J.  W.  Smith  (see  p.  619)  ;  The  Work  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  In  the  West  Indies,  by  O.  L.  Fassig;  Aerologlcal  Work  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  by  C.  N.  Keyser;  New  Form  of  British  Daily  Weather  Report;  Interna- 
tional Meteorological  Committee  Meeting  in  London,  July,  1919;  Note  on 
High  Free-air  Wind  Velocities  Observed  December  16  and  17,  1919  (illus.), 
by  W.  R.  Oregg;  Evaporative  Capacity,  by  R.  E.  Horton  (see  p.  618) ;  Device 
for  Obtaining  Maximum  and  Minimum  Water  Surface  Temperatures  (Illus.), 
by  R.  E.  Horton;  Cultivation  Does  Not  Increase  the  Rainfall  JiHus.),  by  J.  W. 
Smith  (see  p.  617)  ;  Australian  Droughts,  by  C.  Richardson  (see  p.  618)  ;  The 
Distribution  of  Maximum  Floods,  by  A.  J.  Henry  (see  p.  618)  ;  and  Determina- 
tion of  Meteorological  Corrections  on  the  Ranges  of  Guns  (illus.),  by  W. 
Noll. 

Climatolo^cal  data  for  the  United  States  by  sections  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Weather  Bur.  CHniat.  Data,  6  (1919),  Nos.  .9,  pp.  [204],  pls.  4,  figs.  2;  10,  pp. 
[202],  pis.  4,  figs.  2). — These  volumes  contain  brief  summaries  and  detailed 
tabular  statements  of  climatological  data  for  each  State  for  September  and 
October,  1919,  respectively. 

SOILS— FEETIUZEES. 

Relation  of  the  moisture  equivalent  of  soils  to  the  moisture  properties 
under  field  conditions  of  irrlg^ation,  S.  T.  Harding  {Soil  Sci.,  8  {1919),  No. 
4,  pp.  303-S12,  figs.  6). — Attention  Is  called  to  the  need  for  some  criterion  which 
will  furnish  an  index  of  the  soil  moisture  properties  in  studies  of  the  water 
requirements  of  soils  under  Irrigation.  In  this  connection,  a  comparison  of  the 
moisture  equivalent  with  the  critical  moisture  points  of  soils  under  the  actual 
field  conditions  of  irrigation  practice,  is  reported.  This  Is  based  on  data  se- 
cured by  the  author  in  the  course  of  various  field  investigations  of  the  water  re- 
quirements of  soils  and  their  irrigation  practice,  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  University  of  California. 

The  general  field  method  used  was  to  take  soil  moisture  samples  before  and 
after  irrigation  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  retained  by  the  soils. 
The  data  were  secured  from  a  wide  range  of  soils  under  varying  conditions  of 
practice.  Including  about  9.200  individual  moisture  determinations  from  soils 
in    Montana,    Idaho,   Washington,    Nevada,    and   California,    and   about  300 
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moisture  equivalent  determinations  made  from  1913  to  1018,  inclusive.  Com- 
parisons of  four  moisture  conditions  were  made  for  the  surface  foot  of  soil 
and  for  the  averagre  of  the  upper  5  ft.  of  soil,  these  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum field  capacities,  the  normal  field  capacity,  the  usual  moisture  before  irri- 
gation, and  the  wilting  of  the  crop. 

The  data  presented  are  thought  to  warrant  the  general  conclusion  thaf  there 
is  a  fairly  consistent  relationship  between  the  moisture  equivalent  and  the 
various  moisture  properties  of  soils,  which  appears  to  offer  promise  of  useful- 
ness in  determining  moisture  properties  and  probable  irrigation  practice  of 
soils  whose  irrigation  is  contemplated,  particularly  as  to  the  probable  depth  of 
water  which  will  be  retained  from  an  irrigation  with  Its  effect  on  the  depth  to 
be  applied  lind  the  necessary  frequency  of  application.  The  data  presented, 
while  indicating  the  general  nature  of  the  relationship  of  soil  moisture  capacity 
and  soil  texture,  are  not  sufficient  to  fix  the  numerical  values  of  such  relation- 
ships except  In  a  very  general  way.  The  relationship  of  the  soll-molsture 
properties  to  the  moisture  equivalent  does  not  appear  to  be  linear  except  In 
the  case  of  the  wilting  of  the  crop.  The  maximum  depth  of  water  per  foot 
depth  of  soil  which  can  be  retained  under  favorable  conditions  for  the  upper  5 
ft.  of  soil  Is  about  1.25  In.,  which  indicates  that  depths  of  a  single  Irrigation  in 
excess  of  6  to  8  in.,  even  under  favorable  soil  conditions,  will  not  be  retained  In 
the  upper  5  or  6  ft.  of  soil.  This  conclusion  is  In  accord  with  the  results  of 
general  field  observations  from  many  sources. 

Experiments  on  soil  moisture,  G.  M.  Gbantham  and  M.  M.  McCool  {Michi- 
gan Sta.  Quart,  Bui.,  2  (1920),  No,  5,  pp.  i^2-i-44).— The  results  of  experiments 
covering  a  period  of  three  years  on  tillage  and  moisture  control  on  a  deep, 
medium  sandy  soil,  growing  potatoes,  com,  and  radishes  with  and  without  a 
soil  mulch,  are  reported. 

The  portions  of  the  field  that  were  not  mulched  were  scraped  with  a  hoe  to 
eradicate  the  weeds.  The  mulched  portions  were  cultivated  3  In.  deep.  It  was 
found  that  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  water  lost  from  the  unmulched  plat 
and  the  one  mulched  with  8  in.  of  soil  were  negligible,  while  changes  In  the 
water  content  of  the  soil  beneath  a  layer  of  muck  were  appreciably  less  than  In 
the  others.  The  results  on  the  whole  suggested  that  tillage  conserves  moisture 
mainly  by  the  eradication  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  that  the  importance  of  the 
soil  mulch  In  this  connection  has  been  somewhat  overemphasized. 

Adsorptive  ansaturated  soils,  D.  J.  Hissink  (Adsorptief  Onverzadigde 
Gronden.  Delft,  Netherlands:  Technol.  OezeUchap,  [1918],  pp.  [I] +129-1 48).^ 
The  author  discusses  the  so-called  adsorptlvely  unsaturated  soils  occurring  in 
humid  climates,  which  are  apparently  the  result  of  constant  cropping  and  the 
leaching  effect  of  rain  followed  by  drying.  Basic  material  must  be  supplied  to 
and  retained  by  such  soils,  and  it  is  thought  that  liming  is  the  best  treatment. 
It  Is  considered  that  the  Influence  of  liming  on  the  adsorptive  power  of  soils  for 
basic  material  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  Importance. 

Oaldam  and  magnesium  content  of  virgin  and  cultivated  soils,  J.  W. 
Ames  and  C.  J.  Schollenberger  (Soil  Sci.,  8  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  323-335). — The 
results  of  determinations  of  the  contents  of  and  relationships  existing  between 
total  and  fifth-normal  nitric  acid  soluble  calcium  and  magnesium,  carbonate, 
and  the  reaction  of  both  virgin  and  cultivated  soils  from  23  locations  In  Ohio, 
are  reported,  as  conducted  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  The  soils  were 
sampled  from  two  depths,  0  to  7  in.  and  7  to  15  In. 

The  data  Indicate  that  in  most  virgin  soils  there  Is  a  concentration  of  readily 
soluble  calcium  and  magnesium  at  the  surface.  With  cultivated  soils,  however, 
the  subsoil  is  usually  better  supplied  with  these  elements  than  the  surface  soil. 
Certain  Interesting  relationships  between  the  proportion  of  the  total  calcium 
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and  magnesium  which  are  soluble  and  the  carbonate  content  and  reaction  are 
I)ointed  out.  These  are  summarized  in  the  statem^it  that  when  the  pro'portion 
of  the  total  bases  (calcium  and  magnesium  together)  which  are  soluble  is  high, 
the  soil  is  very  likely  to  contain  more  carbonate  or  to  be  more  basic  to  tests 
than  is  the  case  with  similar  soils  having  a  less  proportion  of  these  bases 
soluble.  Moreover,  this  is  true  for  soils  containing  very  small  amounts,  as 
well  as  those  better  supplied  with  carbonates. 

A  list  of  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  Included. 

The  mixiiig  of  mineral  soils  and  moor  soils,  G.  Rftter  (FuhUng'a  LandK. 
Ztg,,  67  {1918),  No.  1-2,  pp,  16S1). — ^Vegetation  experiments  and  studies  of 
nitrification  and  nitrogen  fixation  in  mixtures  of  loamy  sand  soils  and  moor 
soils  are  reported.  The  purpose  is  to  show  the  advantages  to  either  soil  of 
such  a  mixture  with  reference  to  physical  and  chemical  condition. 

It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  virgin  moor  soil  or  pea^  litter  to  a  ll^t 
mineral  soil  increased  the  nitrate  content,  also  the  nitrate  content  of  an  upland 
moor  soil  was  increased  following  an  intermixture  of  lime  and  good  mineral 
soil.  It  is  concluded  that  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties  of 
an  upland  moor  soil  or  a  light  mineral  soil  may  be  improved  by  mixing  these 
two  soil  types. 

Sugar-cane  soils  in  the  division  of  Demak,  O.  J.  van  Lookeren  Campaone 
(Arch.  Suikerindus.  Nederland.  Indie,  1918,  Jubileumnum,  pff.  S^-S9). — ^The 
sugnr-cane  soils  of  the  division  of  Demak  in  the  Samarang  residency  in  central 
Java  are  discussed  with  reference  to  their  origin  and  physical  and  chemical 
composition.  These  soils  have  been  formed  from  weathered  products  of  ande- 
site  and  basalt  In  connection  with  lava  and  ashes  of  recent  volcanic  origin. 
Mechanical  analyses  show  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  soil  particles  are 
smaller  than  ^mm. 

Bacteriological  eflTects  of  green  manure,  n,  C.  F.  Bbiscoe  and  H.  & 
Harned  (Missisfiippi  Sta.  Bui,  185  {1918),  pp.  3-18,  figs.  8). — This  is  a  progress 
report  on  experiments  begun  in  1913  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  721),  to  determine  the 
effect  of  microorganisms  in  the  fermenting  of  green  manures  and  particularly 
the  advantage  of  a  light  dressing  of  stable  manure  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
bacterial  culture  in  the  utilization  of  these  green  manures  for  plant  food.  The 
work  included  bacteriological  and  vegetative  tests.  The  soil  used  was  a  mixture 
of  sandy  silt  and  sandy  loam  soil  and  was  deficient  in  plant  nutrients.  The 
green  manures  added  were  alfalfa,  oats,  and  cowpeas. 

It  was  found  that  there  was  a  direct  relation  between  the  bacterial  count 
and  the  amount  of  organic  matter  added.  The  results  of  the  vegetative  tests 
and  the  bacteriological  tests  agreed  closely.  A  light  dressing  of  stable  manure 
or  the  addition  of  a  bacterial  culture  with  a  green  manure  gave  a  marked  In- 
crease In  the  crop  when  4  tons  of  the  green  manure  were  added.  When  8  tons 
were  added  the  effect  was  practically  neutral,  and  when  16  tons  were  added 
a  depressing  effect  was  noted  from  the  addition  of  the  organisms  contained 
either  in  the  manure  or  in  the  bacterial  culture.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  to 
receive  further  attention. 

The  nitrogen  content  of  the  oat  crop  varied  with  the  amount  of  crop  ihv- 
duced,  but  not  In  direct  proportion.  The  accumulative  effect  of  green  manure 
was  marked,  showing  a  uniform  increase  through  the  various  treatments  and 
continued  effect  in  the  following  years.  Where  dry  oats  and  vetch  straw  was 
tumeil  under  It  was  found  that  amounts  as  large  as  16  tons  were  readily  util- 
ized and  produced  a  crop  3.2  times  that  from  untreated  soil.  Eight  tons  of  the 
straw  produced  a  larger  crop  than  20  tons  of  horse  manure.  The  proportions 
were  about  one  part  oats  and  two  parts  vetch  straw,  and  the  horse  manure  was 
applied  with  and  without  lime.     It  was  also  noted  that  where  large  amounts 
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of  the  oats  straw  were  used  together  with  horse  manure  or  with  a  bacterial 
culture,  or  both,  a  depressing  effect  was  brought  about 

Studies  on  the  synthesis  of  nitrogen ons  fertilizers  (on  the  reactions 
N+O,  N+H,  NH*-fO,  and  on  the  transformation  of  cyanamid  into  am- 
monium sulphate),  H.  Albrand  (Rev.  Prod.  Chim.  [Paria],  22  {1919),  Nos. 
Ih  PP'  367-^1;  15,  pp.  395-S98,  figs.  7;  aba.  in  Chem.  Ahs.,  IS  (1919),  No.  21, 
pp.  2721,  2722). — ^A  review  Is  given  of  the  various  methods  of  fixing  nitrogen. 
The  processes  discussed  are  the  Blrkeland  and  Byde,  Hausser,  Kllburn-Scott, 
Schonherr,  Haber,  cyanamid,  ammonia  by  the  cyanamid  process,  nitric  add 
by  the  Oswald  reaction,  transformation  of  the  cyanamid  Into  ammonium  sul- 
phate, and  the  arc  process.  Details  of  the  methods  are  given,  as  well  as  the 
production  by  various  countries. 

The  relation  of  certain  acidic  to  basic  constituents  of  the  soil  affected  by 
ammonium  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  soda,  L.  P.  Howard  (Soil  8ci.,  8  (1919), 
Vo.  4,  pp.  31S-S21). — ^A  study  of  the  relation  of  adds  to  bases  in  soils  to  a 
depth  of  from  7  to  8  in.,  as  conducted  at  the  Rhode  Island  Exi)erlment  Station, 
are  reported.  The  soils  had  received  like  treatment  for  the  past  25  years,  ex- 
cept that  one  series  was  supplied  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate 
while  the  other  was  supplied  with  nitrogen  In  the  form  of  ammonium  sulphate. 

It  was  found  that  great  variations  in  acidity  existed  between  the  soils  re- 
ceiving sodium  nitrate,  as  compared  with  those  receiving  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  soil  acidity  could  not  be  correctly  measured  by  reagents  which  reacted  only 
with  the  acidic  ingredients.  Digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  showed  that 
great  variations  existed  between  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  oxlds 
of  aluminum  and  iron  by  those  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  It  ranged  from 
S5,  in  the  case  of  the  unlimed  soil  receiving  ammonium  sulphate,  to  10  where 
ttme  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  employed. 

A  subsequent  extract  with  ammonium  hydroxld  showed  no  great  variation 
in  this  ratio  of  weak  to  strong  bases.  An  exchange  of  bases,  produced  by  treat* 
ment  of  the  soU  with  a  solution  of  i)otassium  chlorld,  showed  a  marked  degree 
of  reserve  acidity  from  the  unlimed  soil  receiving  ammonium  sulphate.  The 
acidity  so  developed  showed  a  correlation  to  the  acidity  of  an  aluminum  salt 
equivalent  in  amount  to  the  weight  of  aluminum  which  was  contained  in  the 
solution  obtained  by  shaking  with  potassium  chlorld.  In  the  acid  unlimed 
soils.  Iron,  and  aluminum  partially  took  the  places  occupied  by  calcium  and 
magnesium  in  the  limed  soils.  The  soil  solution  acted  as  a  buffer  solution  con- 
taining phosphates  and  carbonates.  The  concentration  of  hydrogen  ions  in  the 
soil  solution  from  the  unlimed  plat  receiving  ammonium  sulphate  was  very 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  addition  of  even  quite  large  amounts  of  alumi- 
num salts  to  buffer  solutions. 

It  is  concluded  that  "  the  *  acidity '  in  a  soil  caused  by  long-continued  use  of 
ammonium  sulphate  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  ratio  of  adds  to  bases. 
The  position  normally  occupied  by  the  stronger  bases,  such  as  calcium  and 
magnesium,  has  been  taken  by  weaker  bases,  such  as  iron  and  aluminum.  The 
neutrality  of  the  soil  solution  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  since  salts  of  these 
weak  bases  dissodate.  Free  acid  resulting  from  this  dissociation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  definite  concentration  of  hydrogen  Ions." 

A  list  of  12  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  Is  included. 

Upland  moor  cultiyation  without  sodium  nitrate,  E.  Gully  (Landto, 
Jahrb.  Bay  em,  8  (1918),  No.  3,  pp.  126-154). — ^Three  years'  experiments  with 
potatoes  on  upland  moor  soils,  using  sodium  nitrate  with  each  of  calcium  car- 
bonate and  two  different  types  of  by-product  lime,  are  reported.  The  Ume  was 
applied  in  amounts  of  890, 1,780,  and  8,560  lbs.  per  acre. 
172537*— 20 3 
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It  was  found  that  potatoes  are  able  to  withdraw  considerable  quantities  of  soil 
nitrogen  from  upland  moor  soils  over  2  and  3  year  periods.  The  use  of  calcium 
carbonate  on  this  soil  hindered  the  assimilation  of  nitrate  nitrogen  somewhat 
This  was  more  marked  in  the  third  year  than  In  the  second.  It  is  concluded 
that  where  nitrate  nitrogen  is  used  on  upland  moor  soils  it  is  not  advisable  to 
make  the  heavy  applications  of  lime  which  are  customary  on  German  soll& 
The  by-product  limes  gave  better  results  in  this  respect,  however,  than  the  pure 
calcium  carl)onate.  It  is  concluded  further  that  such  lime  should  not  be  ap- 
plied in  amounts  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  1,780  lbs.  of  calcium  oxid  per  acre. 

Three  years*  experiments  with  ammonium  sulphate  and  liming,  using  the 
same  types  of  lime  on  upland  moor  soils,  gave  very  poor  results  with  potatoes. 
It  is  recommended  that  where  ammonia  nitrogen  is  used,  in  order  to  Insure 
a  profit  with  potatoes,  additions  of  phonollte  or  calcium  carbonate  be  made  at 
the  beginning  of  cultivation.  Neither  on  newly  broken  upland  moor  soil  nor 
on  second-year  soil  was  fertilization  with  ammonium  sulphate  satisfactory,  it 
being  found  that  the  ammonia  nitrogen  was  not  completely  utilized.  It  was 
also  found  that  calcium  carbonate  and  phonollte  gave  about  equal  results 
in  increasing  the  yield  of  potatoes  where  anmionium  sulphate  was  used.  Lime 
nitrogen  gave  better  results  on  newly  broken  upland  moor  soils  without  liming 
than  ammonium  sulphate.  In  dry  years,  however,  lime  nitrogen  alone  and  in 
combination  with  calcium  carbonate  gave  unsatisfactory  results.  Anmionium 
sulphate  on  the  other  hand  gave  satisfactory  results  when  accompanied  by 
calcium  carbonate.  The  action  of  lime  nitrogen  was  improved  where  by-product 
lime  was  applied  previous  to  cultivation  In  amounts  equivalent  to  1,068  lbs.  of 
calcium  oxid  per  acre. 

Results  of  further  nitrogen  experiments,  ScHNEmEwiND  {Landw. 
Wchnschr,  Sachsen,  20  (1918),  No9,  16,  pp.  15S-155;  11,  pp,  iei-i65).— Experi- 
ments with  various  crops  on  different  soils  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  potash  ammonium  nitrate  gave  as  good  results  as  sodium 
nitrate  when  used  as  a  top-dressing.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  sod- 
ammonium  nitrate,  and  it  Is  concluded  that  both  of  these  forms  of  nitrogen 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sodium  nitrate.  Ammonium  chlorid,  urea, 
and  urea  nitrate  gave  as  good  results  as  ammonium  sulphate,  and  lime  nitrogen 
almost  as  good.  None  of  these  forms  of  nitrogen  were  as  successful  as  sodium 
'nitrate.  Urea  gave  poorer  results  as  a  top-dressing  than  any  of  the  other 
types.    Ammonium  chlorid  depressed  the  starch  content  of  potatoes. 

The  best  results  were  obtalAed  with  beets  and  other  summer  crops  when  all 
the  forms  of  nitrogen  used  were  added  before  planting.  It  was  further  found 
that  on  de^  rich  soils  nitrogenous  fertilizers  can  be  safely  applied  in  the  fall, 
but  that  on  light  permeable  soils  the  least  loss  results  and  the  best  results 
are  obtained  when  they  are  applied  as  top-dressings  in  the  spring.  Lime 
nitrogen  gave  the  best  results  with  summer  crops  when  added  before  planting. 
The  use  of  lime  nitrogen  in  grain  form  is  not  recommended. 

Potassium-bearing  minerals  as  a  source  of  potassium  for  plant  growth, 
E.  De  Tubk  {Soil  Sci„  8  (1919),  No.  -J,  pp.  269^01).'-lt  Is  pointed  out  that 
there  are  quite  large  areas  of  soils  in  Illinois  and  other  States  which  are  mark- 
edly deficient  In  potassium.  These  consist  mainly  of  muck  and  deep  peat  soils, 
and  light  sandy  soils.  Attention  Is  called  to  the  abundance  of  potash-bearing 
minerals  In  the  United  States,  and  experiments  are  reported  which  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  (1)  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
potassium  In  certain  minerals  will  become  available  when  mixed  with  peat 
soil,  using  both  the  growth  of  a  crop  and  chemical  analysis  as  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  soluble  potassium,  and  (2)  to  determine  the  effect  of  certain 
more  active  organic  materials  and  soluble  salts  upon  the  solubility  of  the  potas- 
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rium  in  those  minerals.  A  review  of  previous  investigations  by  others,  bearing 
on  the  subject,  is  given,  and  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  silicate  minerals 
are  considered  with  reference  to  their  formation,  composition,  and  structure. 

In  the  experiments,  the  soil  used  was  a  very  loose  peat,  quite  free  from  sand 
and  plant  residues.  The  minerals  selected  for  study  were  orthoclase  feldspar, 
microcllne,  leuclte  roclc,  alunlte,  muscovite,  and  lepidolite.  The  organic  mate- 
rials used  were  bright  clean  alfalfa  hay,  finely  ground ;  clean  prairie  hay,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  blades,  finely  ground ;  and  fresh  cow  manure,  without  litter, 
carefully  dried  at  low  temperature  and  ground. 

It  was  found  that  the  use  of  finely  ground  potassium-bearing  minerals  In- 
creased the  yield  of  buckwheat  in  peat  soil  from  21  to  34.8  per  cent.  Lepidolite 
was  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  buckwheat,  especially  if  present  In  large 
amounts.  The  addition  of  crop  residues,  manure,  or  soluble  sodium  or  magnesium 
salts  to  peat  soil,  together  with  the  minerals  used  In  this  experiment,  did  not 
Increase  the  yield  of  crop  or  the  availability  of  the  jnineral  potassium.  The 
so-called  feeding  power  of  the  plant  itself,  through  the  activities  of  the  root 
system,  was  an  important  factor  in  the  utilization  of  relatively  insoluble 
potassium. 

The  solubility  of  the  minerals  used,  as  determined  by  extraction  with  water, 
was  very  low,  except  that  of  lepidolite.  It  was  increased  by  ammonium 
eWorld  and  also  by  the  decomposition  of  alfalfa.  The  result  In  the  latter  case 
may  be  due  to  ammonification  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  In  the  alfalfa. 

All  the  minerals  used  have  the  ability  to  absorb  considerable  amounts  of 
potassium  from  solution.    The  absorption  Is  probably  physical  to  a  large  extent 

The  low  availability  of  the  potassium  of  dune  sand  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  potassium  is  contained  In  the  larger  particles.  The  relatively  small 
surface  of  the  particles  is  considered  sufficient  explanation  of  the  low  solu- 
bility of  the  potassium  contained  in  them.  The  increase  in  solubility  of  the 
potassium  in  such  sands  produced  by  grinding,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
be  of  practical  value. 

It  is  stated  that  the  results  of  the  crop  culture  work  should  not  be  considered 
conclusive,  but  that  they  should  be  verified  by  repetition  for  several  seasons 
with  various  other  farm  crops.  A  list  of  69  references  to  the  works  of  others, 
bearing  on  the  subject,  is  Included. 

A  field  comparison  of  hydrated  lime  with  limestone  of  different  de^ees 
of  fineness,  B.  L.  Habtwell  and  S.  C.  Damon  (Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui.  ISO 
(1919),  pp.  k-lSt  figs,  -J). — Six  years*  experiments  made  to  compare  a  high  mag- 
nesium slaked  or  hydrated  Ume  and  a  10-mesh  ground  limestone  from  the  same 
original  rock  are  reported.  The  following  slftlngs  from  the  limestone  also  en- 
tered Into  the  comparison:  Ten  to  20  mesh,  20  to  40,  40  to  80,  and  all  finer 
than  80  mesh.  The  crops  grown  each  year  were  mangels,  carrots,  alfalfa,  and 
barley.  The  additions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  equivalent  acid  neutralizing 
value.  During  the  first  season  the  80-mesh  limestone  had  the  same  effect  on 
growth  as  the  hydrated  lime,  and  the  percentage  of  this  grade  In  the  10-mesh 
limestone  was  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  calcium  oxid  equivalent  of 
the  unsifted  limestone  for  the  crop  Immediately  following  Its  application. 

It  was  found  that  where  lime  Is  much  needed,  about  two  and  one-half  times 
as  much  ground  limestone  by  weight,  depending  upon  its  fineness,  was  required 
to  exert  the  same  effect  as  hydrated  lime.  The  effect  of  the  10-mesh  limestone 
during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  after  application  was  greater  than  the 
equivalent  amount  of  hydrated  lime,  but  the  greater  activity  of  the  latter  In 
the  first  years  placed  the  average  slightly  In  favor  of  the  hydrated  lime.  It  Is 
stated  that  a  selection  from  these  two  kinds  of  lime  should  depend  mainly  on 
the  relative  cost  per  calcium  oxid  equivalent,  delivered  on  the  land.    Increasing 
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costs  of  transportation  and  containers  tend  to  place  the  advantage  with  the 
material  having  the  higher  analysis. 

[Fertilizers],  F.  A.  L6pez  DomInouez  (Amu  Rpt  Insul4ir  ExpU  8ta,,  Dept. 
Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1919,  pp.  21-29),— It  Is  stated  that  a  totol  of  131 
samples  of  mixed  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials,  representing  every  brand 
olTonHl  for  sale  In  Porto  Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  191S-19.  were  analyzed,  of 
which  104  were  taken  officially.  Of  the  official  samples,  20  per  cent  were  fonud 
to  be  below  the  guaranty,  which  waa  a  decided  improvement  over  the  previow 
year. 

Analyses  of  25  samples  of  guanos  showed  the  maximum  content  of  nitrofea 
as  ammonia  to  be  4.76  per  cent  and  the  minimum  0.1  per  cent  The  percentages 
of  potash  were  still  lower,  the  maximum  being  1.11  per  cent  and  the  average 
0.46  per  cent.  One  sample  contained  no  potash.  These  guanos  are  said  to  be 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  phosphoric  add  content  The  highest  phosphoric  add 
content  found  was  21.6  per  cent,  the  lowest  2  per  cent,  and  the  average  9.4 
per  cent 

AOBICULTUEAL  BOTANY. 

Plant  physiology,  H.  Molisch  {Pflanzenphysiologie,  LeipHg  and  BerHn: 
B,  O.  Teubncr,  1917,  pp.  Wl+i02,  figa,  63).— This  is  No.  569  of  the  Aus  Natur 
und  Geisteswelt  series. 

Relation  of  moisture  in  solid  substrata  to  physiological  salt  balance  for 
plants  and  to  the  relative  plant-producing  value  of  varions  salt  propor- 
tions, J.  W.  Shive  (Jour,  Agr.  Research  [U,  S.],  18  (1920),  No,  7,  pp,  357-578, 
flg8,  7), — ^Thls  is  a  report  of  studies  carried  on  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Stations  on  the  Influence  of  different  degrees  of  moisture  in  solid  substrata 
upon  the  physiological  salt  balance  for  young  wheat  plants  and  upon  the  rela- 
tive plant-producing  value  of  various  salt  proportions.  Tests  were  made  in 
sand  cultures  with  86  sets  of  salt  proportions  of  the  three  salts  monobasic 
potassium  phosphate,  calcium  nitrate,  and  magnesium  sulphate,  and  with  ttiree 
different  degrees  of  moisture. 

It  was  found,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  that  the  physiological 
balance  of  the  nutrient  solutions  producing  the  best  yields  of  wheat  tops  and 
roots  was  not  altered  by  variations  in  the  moisture  content  of  the  solid  sub- 
stratum to  which  the  solutions  were  applied.  The  physiological  balance  of  salt 
proportions  which  was  best  with  the  lowest  moisture  content  was  also  best  with 
the  medium  and  the  highest  degree  of  moisture.  It  is  claimed  that  good  physi- 
ological balance  and  optimum  total  concentration  of  a  nutrient  solution  for 
plants  is  not  alone  suflScient  to  produce  the  best  growth  of  which  the  solution  is 
capable  when  it  is  diffused  aa  a  film  on  the  particles  of  a  solid  substratum.  A 
medium  degree  of  moisture  which  was  approximately  optimum  for  the  substratom 
used  was  found  to  be  correlated  with  the  highest  yields  of  tops  and  roots, 
high  transpiration  rates,  and  medium  water  requirement  rations. 

Effect  of  lime  upon  the  sodium  chlorid  tolerance  of  wheat  seedlings* 
J.  A.  LeClebc  and  J.  F.  Bbbazealb  (Jour.  Agr,  Research  [17.  8,},  18  (1920),  No, 
7,  pp.  847-356,  pis,  10), — In  continuation  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  B^ 
27,  p.  180),  an  account  is  given  of  investigations  carried  on  cooperatively  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this 
Department,  to  determine  the  effect  of  lime  upon  some  of  the  common  salts 
occurring  in  alkali  soils. 

In  these  experiments,  wheat  seedlings  were  grown  in  solutions  containing: 
varying  proportions  of  sodium  chlorid,  and  it  was  found  that  the  higher  toler- 
ance to  alkali  salts  shown  by  plants  in  soil  and  sand  th^  by  those  grown  in 
water  cultures  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  physical  effect  of  thi^  presence  oC 
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solid  particles  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  but  also  to  certain  soluble  sub- 
stances which  are  sometimes  present  in  very  small  quantities.  Calcium  oxld 
and  calcium  sulphate  were  found  to  overcome  the  toxic  effects  of  sodium 
chlorld  and  sodium  sulphate.  Magnesium  sulphate  and  barium  chlorid  were 
slightly  antagonistic  to  sodium  chlorld,  while  potassium  chlorid,  sodium  nitrate, 
sodium  phosphate,  ferric  chlorid,  and  alum  had  no  effect  on  the  toxicity  of 
sodium  chlorid.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiments,  the  presence  of 
lime  did  not  prevent  the  entrance  of  sodium  chlorid  and  sodium  sulphate 
into  the  plant  cells.  The  antagonistic  effects  of  lime  are  considered  to  be  due 
not  to  its  effect  on  the  permeability  of  the  cells  but  to  some  other  cause. 

On  chlorophyll,  carotin,  and  xanthophyll,  and  on  the  production  of  sugar 
from  formaldehyde,  A.  J.  Ewabt  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  Victoria,  n.  «er.,  SO  (1918) , 
No.  2f  pp.  178-209). — Giving  an  account  of  work  subsequent  to  that  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  30),  the  author  states  that  in  the  assimilation  of  tarbon 
dioxid  chlorophyll  acts  as  a  light  energizing  enzym  and  takes  direct  part  in 
the  cycle  of  chemical  changes.  These  changes  probably  have  carotin,  xantho- 
phyll, phytyl,  and  glaucophyllins  as  intermediate  products  and  glucose,  levulose, 
formaldehyde,  and  oxygen  as  end  products,  the  sugar  being  formed  directly  as 
well  as  through  the  polymerization  of  formaldehyde  A  large  part  of  the 
energy  represented  by  the  carbohydrate  products  is  absorbed  during  the  re- 
construction of  the  chlorophyll  molecule.  Carbon  dioxid  decomposes  extracted 
chlorophyll  both  in  light  and  in  darkness,  removing  its  magnesium  and  produc- 
ing phaeophytln.  The  earlier  supposition  that  xantrophyll  Is  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts has  not  been  sustained.  In  the  presence  of  zinc  dust,  the  zinc  takes  the 
place  of  magnesium  and  the  chlorophyll  remains  green  as  a  stable  zinc 
chlorophyll. 

Apart  from  its  protective  function,  carotin  seems  to  be  specially  important 
as  providing,  during  its  photo-oxidation  or  partial  disintegration,  the  massive 
hydrocarbon  combination  in  the  phytyl  radicle  of  chlorophyll  whose  addition  is 
necessary  to  convert  the  dicarboxyllc  glaucophyllin  into  the  tricarboxylic 
chlorophyll.  Xanthophyll  can  be  reduced  to  carotin  by  the  aid  of  metallic 
reductases,  but  no  oxidases  have  been  found  capable  of  converting  carotin 
Into  xanthophyll.  The  oxidation  of  these  substances  in  darkness  or  in  feeble 
light  differs  in  certain  respects  from  that  taking  place  in  intense  light.  The 
oxidation  of  carotin,  xanthophyll,  chlorophyll,  and  rhodophyllin,  is  more  rapid 
at  high  temperatures  than  at  low  ones,  and  decreases  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  named. 

A  rapid  method  is  described  of  polymerizing  formaldehyde  to  sugar,  which 
has  a  definite  end  reaction  and  yields  calcium  and  sodium  tartrates  as  by- 
products. 

The  influence  of  concentration  of  sugar  solutions  upon  the  growth  of 
microorganisms,  O.  Grove  (Unit?.  Bristol,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Hort.  Research 
8ta.t  1918,  pp.  S4-38;  Jour.  Bath  and  West  and  South.  Counties  Soc,  5.  ser., 
IS  (1918-19),  pp.  127-lSl).—The  results  are  here  detailed  in  tabular  fonn,  with 
discussion,  of  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  sugar  needed 
to  prevent  development  of  certain  microorganisms. 

Yeasts  and  bacteria  do  not  develop  under  the  conditions  here  noted  in  a 
sngar  solution  of  50  per  cent  or  more.  The  Influence  of  concentrations  and 
acidity  is  noted,  as  are  also  other  characters.  Penicillium  is  checked  at  65 
per  cent,  but  even  at  70  per  cent  feeble  growth  is  noted  after  one  month. 

The  growth  of  AspergtUaceae  and  other  fungi  on  strongly  saccharin  sub- 
strata, N.  Bezssonof  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeseU.,  S6  {1918),  No.  10,  pp.  646-648).— 
Data  are  given  regarding  the  growth  of  several  Aspergillacess  on  substrata 
containing  high  percentages  of  saccharose. 
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The  formation  of  soluble  starch  by  mold  fungi  with  particular  refer* 
ence  to  their  synthesis  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  F.  Boas  {Biochem. 
ZUchr.,  86  (1918),  No,  1-2,  pp,  110-12^) ,—A»pergiUu»  niger  Is  able  to  produce 
easily  soluble  Embstances  from  qulnic  acid,  more  particularly  from  certain  of 
Its  compounds.  The  comparative  values  of  different  carbon  sources  investigated 
are  discur>sed. 

Tyrosin  in  the  fungi:  Chemistry  and  methods  of  studying  the  tyro- 
sinase reaction,  C.  W.  Dodge  (Ann.  Missouri  Bot.  Oard,,  6  (1919)^  No,  1,  pp. 
71-92,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  has  attempted  to  determine  some  of  the  chemical 
processes  taking  place  in  the  reaction  associated  with  the  change  to  blue  or 
black  observed  when  certain  fungi  are  exjwsed  to  the  air.  He  concludes  that 
the  tyrosinase  reaction  is  not  deamination,  although  deaminases  may  exist 
in  th^  same  organism  with  tyrosinase,  and  that  the  tyrosin  molecule  is  sjb- 
theslzed  into  a  larger,  more  complex  molecule,  in  which  part  of  the  carboxyl 
groups  are  either  split  off  as  carbon  dioxld,  or  more  probably  bound  in  the 
molecule  so  that  it  will  not  react  with  alkali. 

Importance  of  epidermal  coverings,  R.  B.  Habvet  {Bot.  Oaz.,  67  {1919), 
No,  5,  pp.  441-444,  figs,  2). — It  has  been  shown  that  undercooling  of  the  tissues 
occurs  to  a  greater  degree  in  such  herbaceous  plants  as  possess  protective 
epidermal  coverings  than  in  plants  not  so  protected.  Undercooling  In  such 
plants  is  due,  not  to  substances  in  the  cell  sap,  but  mainly  to  the  prevention 
of  inoculation  from  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  tissue.  A  method  is  given 
for  determining  electrically  the  temperatures  within  leaf  tissues. 

The  habitats  of  halophytes. — n,  Plantago  marltima,  R.  Kolkwffz  (Ber, 
Deut.  Bot.  QeseU.,  S6  {1918),  No.  10,  pp.  6S6-645,  fig.  /).— This  is  an  account  of 
the  occurrence  of  P.  maritima  as  regards  geological  regions  and  chemical  con- 
tent of  the  soil. 

Water  requirement  and  adaptation  in  Equlsetum,  L.  Dosdaix  {Plant 
World,  22  {1919),  Nos.  1,  pp.  1-lS,  fig,  1;  2,  pp.  29-44^  ftg^,  4)-— From  a  study  of 
the  water  relations  of  EJquisetum,  undertaken  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature 
of  bog  xerophytes  and  the  suecesslonal  relations  of  Equlsetum  in  the  hydrosere 
and  paleosere,  as  described  with  discussion,  the  author  states  that  E,  fiuviatUe 
requires  a  higher  concentration  of  water  In  soil  to  maintain  its  normal  func- 
tions and  its  life  than  does  Ranunculus  sceleratus,  and  probably  higher  than 
do  Helianthus  annuus  and  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Transpirational  water  loss  is  nrach  greater  from  E.  fiuviatile  than  from  the 
mesophytes  and  the  xerophytes  with  which  It  was  compared,  from  which  fact 
it  is  concluded  that  this  form  is  a  true  hydrophyte.  This  high  transpiration 
is  correlated  with  low  photosynthetlc  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  two 
plants  above  named.  The  fact  that  Equlsetum  can  adjust  itself  to  physical 
changes  in  the  habitat  by  marked  physiological  responses,  although  It  gives 
negative  results  as  to  adaptation,  Is  considered  to  indicate  that  the  xeromorphic 
features  are  extremely  stable  structures,  and  that  adaptation  to  hydrophytlc 
conditions  has  come  about  through  the  development  of  air-spaces,  diaphragms, 
and  permanently  open  stomata.  The  great  amount  of  water  lost  through  trans- 
piration and  guttation  indicates  that  this  species  does  not  grow  in  the  xerophytic 
regions  of  bogs  because  of  its  low  absorptive  powers,  and  that  it  can  not  be 
considered  an  actual  xerophyte  at  all,  its  xerophily  being  only  superficial  and 
probably  due  to  the  persistence  of  ancestral  structures  now  compensated  by 
adjustment  and  by  adaptation  in  the  aerenchym.  The  apparent  xerophily  is 
not  considered  an  indication  of  a  dry  climate  or  a  physiologically  arid  habitat, 
because  the  water  lost  by  the  plants  is  great  and  means  of  checking  it  are 
absent  It  Is  thought  probable  that  the  superficial  xeromorphy  of  Equlsetum 
was  acquired  in  a  cold  arid  period,  such  as  the  Permian. 
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E.  fluviatUe  nsually  plays  a  secondary  part  In  the  various  kinds  of  swamps. 
E.  hyemale  and  B.  arvense  are  found  in  much  drier  areas  than  is  E,  fluviatUe, 
A  comparison  of  the  transpiration  per  unit  area  shows  that  the  former  are 
more  mesophytic,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  two  species  are  capable 
of  invading  grassland. 

Studies  on  transpiration  in  high-moor  plants,  P.  B.  Jensen  (Bot.  Tidsakr,^ 
S6  {1917),  No.  2,  pp,  14i-154,  flg-  1)- — In  a  study  of  transpiration  employing 
Empetrum  sp.,  Vaccinium  vitis  idcca,  V.  uligino%um,  and  Betula  sp.,  it  was 
found  that  the  transpiration  in  hlgh-moor  plants  is  less  than  in  plants  growing 
on  hard  soiL  The  differences  among  the  moor  plants  are  rather  small.  It  is 
thought  that  the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  transpiration  produced  by  xero- 
morphy  is  compensated  for  by  the  stomata,  which  are  more  open  In  the  xero- 
morphic  plants.  It  is  deemed  possible  that  a  difference  in  the  transpiration 
In  the  two  groups  of  plants  may  be  found  in  years  with  greater  rainfall. 

The  absorption  of  nutrients  and  allied  phenomena  in  the  pitchers  of  the 
Sarraceniacete,  J.  S.  Hepbxjbn,  E.  Q.  St.  John,  and  F.  M.  Jones  {Jour.  Frank- 
lin Inst,  189  {1920),  No,  «,  pp.  W-lSk,  flg».  7).— -In  this  report,  the  authors 
enumerate  the  species  of  Sarracenlaceee,  giving  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  noting  their  own  observations  on  the  nectar  and  on  the  wetting  and  the 
digestive  power  of  the  pitcher  liquids.  An  account  is  also  given  of  their  studies 
on  absorption  by  the  pitchers  of  introduced  liquids  and  on  Increased  secretion 
by  the  pitchers  of  liquids  in  response  to  the  introduction  of  such  substances  as 
adds  and  alkalis. 

Water  imderwent  absorption  in  the  pitchers  of  Darlingtonia  caUfomica  and 
the  Sarracenias,  as  did  also  the  solvent  and  (more  rapidly)  the  solute  In  case 
of  a  nitrogenous  compound  dissolved  in  water.  When  a  phosphate  buffer  was 
added,  the  nitrogenous  component  was  still  absorbed,  though  the  pitcher  con- 
tents increased  in  volume.  Absorption  of  phosphate  was  less  rapid  than  was 
that  of  water  in  case  of  a  neutral  phosphate  solution.  The  percentage  of  the 
Introduced  nitrogenous  compound  or  phosphate  absorbed  usually  increosed  with 
the  period  of  absorption.  The  lithium  ion  was  absorbed  from  a  solution  of 
neutral  lithium  citrate.  Absorption  by  the  pitchers  of  substances  Introduced 
into  their  cavities  was  demonstrated  by  the  decrease  of  the  content  of  such 
substances  in  the  solution,  also  by  the  appearance  in  the  pitcher  tissues  of  the 
element  dissolved,  as  in  case  of  lithium. 

These  results  are  held  to  indicate  that  the  proteolytic  products  formed  In  the 
pitcher  cavity  by  the  digestion  of  the  prey  are  absorbed  by  the  pitchers,  and 
utilized  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant ;  also  that  phosphates  and  probably  other 
mineral  foods  derived  from  the  prey  are  absorbed  and  utilized  in  like  manner. 

The  mai^tudes  and  variations  of  osmotic  values,  G.  Blum  {Zur  Kennt- 
Me  der  Ordsse  und  Schtoankung  des  Osmotischen  Wertes.  Inaug.  Diss.,  Univ, 
Freiburg  (Switzerland)^  1916,  pp,  US). — The  author  reports  the  results  of 
studies  carried  out  on  the  osmotic  values  in  different  cells  of  given  tissues  and 
in  different  tissues  of  several  plants ;  dally  and  annual  variations  in  osmotic 
values;  values  on  different  sides  of  the  same  organ;  and  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal factors.  Particulars  are  given  as  noted  in  Urtica  dioica,  Fagua  silvatioa, 
Hdlehorus  foetidus,  Sedum  acre,  and  Funaria  hygrometrica.  The  results  are 
detailed  in  their  connections 

While  at  a  given  height  above  the  ground  the  osmotic  pressures  tend  to  ap- 
proximate the  same  values,  those  of  different  layers  may  differ  greatly;  but 
the  differences  corresponding  to  height  greatly  outweigh  those  of  different 
layers  at  a  given  height.  The  highest  values,  taking  the  plant  as  a  whole  or 
the  leaf  only,  were  found  in  the  palisade,  the  lowest  in  the  epidermal  cells. 
Periodic  variations,  both  dally  and  yearly,  were  noticed  in  the  different  tissues. 
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Ugfit  sources  In  phjrtophysiological  studies,  H.  Siebp  {BioL  Zenthl,  SS 
(1918),  No,  6,  pp.  221-257,  fl09.  10). — ^Numerical  and  graphical  data  are  dis- 
cussed as  obtained  with  sources  of  light  differing  in  regard  to  intensity  and  diar- 
acter  (wave  length)  as  related  to  the  requirements  of  studies  in  the  physiology 
of  plants.    A  bibliography  is  appended. 

Inheritance  of  certaia  flower  characteristics  in  Papaver  rhoeas,  J. 
Becker  (Ztschr.  Pflanzenzucht.,  6  (1918),  No.  S-4,  pp.  215-221,  figs.  5).— ThJg 
account  of  an  examination  by  the  author  of  a  vast  numl)er  of  flowers  of  P. 
rhodos,  with  regard  to  the  possible  and  actual  appearances  of  certain  petal 
color  markings,  brings  out  the  fftct  that  these  characters  are  affected  by  a  very 
unfavorable  situation  (the  influence  of  external  conditions)  as  regards  mor[du>- 
logical  characters. 

Finland  varieties  of  field  peas,  K.  TEalsvuou  {Ada  Sac.  Fauna  et  Flan 
Fennica,  40  {1915),  No.  9,  pp.  1-142,  flgt,  £).— This  is  the  author's  account  of 
a  study  with  particular  reference  to  the  nu'ml)er  of  seed  fundaments  and  seed 
produced  per  pod,  as  noted  in  tests  with  peas  of  fleld  varieties. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  seed  fundaments  per  pod  is  influenced  by  the 
number  and  the  position  of  the  pods  on  the  peduncle,  this  being  greater  in  the 
single  pod  or  in  the  older  of  a  pair.  The  ordinal  number  of  the  node  is  not 
significant  in  this  connection.  As  regards  the  number  of  seed  fundaments,  an 
individual  has  usually  two  or  three  kinds  of  pods  which,  for  the  greater  part, 
belong  to  one  or  two  neighboring  classes.  In  case  of  individuals  of  a  pure  line 
grown  under  like  conditions,  most  of  the  pods  fall  in  one  to  three  neighboring 
classes,  of  which  one,  or  less  often  two,  will  include  more  than  half  of  the  vari- 
ants. The  number  of  seed  fundaments  in  the  pure  line  Is  in  a  certain  degree 
dependent  upon  external  conditions  during  the  growth  period,  but  it  remains 
fairly  constant  from  year  to  year. 

As  regards  the  number  of  seed  fundaments,  genotypic  differences  exist  ac- 
cording to  the  tabular  figures.  A  high  or  a  low  number  of  seed  f  undam^ti  is 
not  linked  (genetically)  with  any  given  color  in  blooms,  cotyledons,  seed  coats, 
or  hilum,  nor  is  it  linked  with  size  or  fertility  of  seed. 

Practically  never  do  all  the  seed  fundaments  of  a  plant  develop  into  seeds; 
the  number  of  the  latter  being  affected  by  the  number  and  the  position  of  the 
pod.  Seed  numl>er  per  pod  is  more  sensitive  to  external  living  conditions  than 
is  the  number  of  seed  fundaments.  All  gradations  up  to  complete  development 
of  all  the  fundaments  may  be  found  in  different  pods  of  the  same  individual 
Weather,  but  not  earliness  of  a  variety,  appeared  also  to  be  significant  A 
negative  correlation  appears  between  number  and  weight  of  seed. 

The  morpliological  basis  of  some  experimental  work  with  maiie, 
P.  Weatheewax  {Amer.  Nat.,  55  {1919),  No.  626,  pp.  269-272).— Bmj^loying  cer- 
tain characters  of  Indian  com  as  illustrative  material,  and  reviewing  work 
done  recently  by  various  authors,  with  their  views,  the  author  claims  that 
many  of  the  organisms  most  useful  for  establishing  and  testing  the  principles 
of  heredity  have  an  external  appearance  that  may  be  very  deceptive  as  indi- 
cating their  true  structure.  This  alone,  he  claims,  is  the  key  to  the  deeper  sig- 
nificance of  their  genetic  behavior. 

Species  placed  by  Saccardo  in  the  genus  Phoma,  I-II,  W.  B.  Obovb  {Roy. 
Bot.  Oard.  Kew,  Bui.  Misc.  Inform.,  1919,  Nos.  4*  PP-  177-201,  figs.  2S;  10, 
pp.  425-445,  figs.  6). — ^These  notes  are  said  to  contain  the  results  of  studies  on 
specimens  placed  by  Saccardo  in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  to  result  from  a 
continuation  of  studies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  B^  88,  p.  752)  on  the  genus 
Phomopsis. 
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Methods  of  plant  breeding,  F.  W.  Hilgendobf  (New  Zeal.  Jour,  Agr.y  19 
{1919),  No.  6,  pp.  354~S58). — This  comprises  a  review  of  a  paper,  read  before 
the  New  Zealand  Institute  Science  Congress,  dealing  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  some  of  the  results  secured  in  plant-breeding  work,  with  particular 
reference  to  close  pollinated  plants  such  as  the  cereals.  The  author  maintains 
that  a  study  of  fertilization  in  self-fertilized  plants  shows  that  variations  in 
the  offspring  are  rare,  and  that  in  the  light  of  carefully  conducted  experiments 
they  would  seem  to  be  entirely  absent. 

Sectional  variety  tests  [in  1919]  with  com,  oats,  barley,  and  soy  beans, 
J.  F.  CJox  and  E.  K.  Chambeelin  {Michigan  8ta.  Quart.  Bui.  2  {1920),  No.  5, 
pp.  126-128).— The  tests  with  corn  Included  32  varieties  grown  In  24  localities. 
In  lower  Michigan,  Golden  Glow,  Early  Silver  King,  Folk  White  Cap,  and 
Duncan;  in  central  Michigan,  Golden  Glow,  Pickett,  and  Early  Silver  King; 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  Putnam  Golden  Glow,  Nelson  Golden 
Glow,  and  Ogemaw  White  Cap  gave  the  highest  yields.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
a  great  improvement  would  result  through  the  adoption  of  one  or  two  of  the 
best  varieties  and  strains  for  widespread  local  distribution  in  the  different  corn- 
growing  sections  of  the  State. 

Sixteen  varieties  of  oats  were  tested  in  12  well-distributed  counties.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  indicated  that  Wolverine,  College  Success,  College 
Wonder,  Worthy,  White  Bonanza,  New  Victory,  Johnson,  and  Strube  are  superior 
In  yield  and  quality. 

The  season  was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  barley.  While  all  yields  were 
low,  Black  Barbless,  developed  at  the  station,  gave  the  highest  yield,  which  is 
attributed  as  possibly  due  to  superior  drought  resistance.  Other  varieties  giv- 
ing good  yields  were  Michigan-2-row  and  Wisconsin  Pedigree. 

Soy  bean  varieties  grown  in  six  widely  separated  localities  resulted  in  the 
best  yields  from  Ito  San,  Black  Eyebrow,  Mongol,  Hollybrook,  and  Early  Brown. 

Sliort  season  hay  crops  experiments,  C.  R.  Megee  {Michigan  Sta.  Quurt. 
Bui,  2  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  125,  126,  fig.  1). — Experiments  were  made  with  spring 
aown  and  early  summer  sown  crops. 

Of  the  spring  sown  crops  a  mixture  of  li  bu.  of  oats  and  1  bu.  of  i>eas  per 
acre  yielded  1.7  tons,  and  one  of  2  bu.  of  oats  and  20  lbs.  of  hairy  vetch,  2 
tons  of  air  dry  hay  per  acre,  while  oats  alone  gave  1.1  tons.  Of  the  early 
stumner  sown  crops  com  gave  the  highest  yield  as  well  as  the  largest  amount 
of  total  digestible  nutrients. 

Soy  beans  sown  May  20  and  June  7  yielded  about  3  tons  of  air  dry  hay  per 
acre.  Certain  varieties  yielded  about  five  times  as  much  hay  as  others.  The 
Ito  San,  Black  Eyebrow,  and  Early  Brown  were  quite  reliable,  while  Mam- 
moth Yellow  and  Ogemaw  were  quite  inferior. 

Of  the  millets  Golden  outyielded  Hungarian,  and  Common  ranked  third. 
Japanese  millet  when  allowed  to  become  quite  mature  gave  a  good  yield  of 
hay  of  inferior  quality.  Sudan  grass  sown  at  the  rate  of  25  lbs.  per  acre  gave 
a  slightly  larger  yield  than  Golden  millet,  but  was  10  to  14  days  later  in 
maturing. 

Grain  crop  variety  tests,  E.  B.  Stookey  (Washington  Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta. 
Mo.  Bui,  7  {1920),  No.  11,  pp.  179,  180).— The  leading  varieties  In  the  test  here 
reported  were  Blue  Bell  field  peas;  Minnesota  No.  281,  Banner,  SparrowblU, 
and  Swedish  Select  oats;  Hannchen  and  Blue  barley;  and  Mexican  Bluestem, 
Red  Fife,  Red  Chaff,  and  Marquis  wheat.  Seeding  from  8  to  3.5  b.u.  per  acre  of 
Blue  Bell  field  peas  gave  the  best  results  and  the  use  of  60  to  80  lbs.  of  oats  with 
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80  to  90  lbs.  of  peas  proved  most  satisfactory  for  hay  or  silage.  Seeding  140  lbs. 
of  oats  per  acre  gave  higher  yields  than  were  secured  from  100  and  120  lbs. 
per  acre.  In  a  1-year  test  there  was  no  gain  from  seeding  more  than  2  bu. 
of  barley  per  acre. 

Eight-inch  t.  four-inch  drilling  of  grain,  F.  A.  Welton  {Mo,  BuL  OMo 
Sta.,  4  (1919),  No.  8.  pp.  246-248)  .—Fourteen  drilling  tests  with  wheat,  in 
progress  for  three  years  and  Including  the  rates  of  4.5,  6.5,  and  9  pk.  per  acre, 
showed  an  average  gain  of  0.75  bu.  of  grain  and  16  lbs.  of  straw  per  acre  in 
favor  of  the  drills  8  in.  apart.  In  a  similar  manner  SO  tests  with  oats,  coo- 
ducted  for  four  years  and  Including  rates  of  drilling  at  5,  6,  6.5,  and  8 
pk.  per  acre,  gave  an  average  gain  of  4.2  bu.  of  g^raln  and  51  lbs.  of  straw  per 
acre  in  favor  of  the  8-in.  drilling. 

Alfalfa  in  Wisconsin,  R.  A.  Mooee  and  L.  F.  Gbabeb  (WUconHn  8ta.  Bui 
SOS  {1919),  pp.  S4,  figs.  W).— This  bulletin  presents  popular  directions  for  the 
culture  of  alfalfa  In  the  State,  and  reports  briefly  the  results  of  several  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  station  at  different  times. 

A  comparison  of  the  hay  and  protein  production  per  acre  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
and  timothy  showed  that  alfalfa  yielded  practically  twice  as  much  hay  as  was 
secured  from  clover  and  three  times  as  much  as  was  obtained  from  timothy. 
Alfalfa  produced  in  a  single  season  three  times  and  nine  times  the  quantity  of 
protein  produced  by  clover  and  timothy,  respectively. 

Alfalfa  seedlngs  made  August  4  and  25,  and  September  15  and  25,  1914,  and 
examined  on  May  12,  1915,  showed  a  length  of  roots  of  20,  13,  10,  and  8  In.,  and 
a  length  of  stems  of  20,  17,  18,  and  8  In.  for  the  different  dates  of  seeding, 
respectively. 

It  was  found  further  that  a  mixture  of  15  lbs.  of  alfalfa  seed  and  5  lbs.  of 
timothy  seed  per  acre  makes  a  valuable  combination.  On  a  plat  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy  at  the  station,  on  which  over  50  per  cent  of  the  alftilfa  was  killed  out 
the  second  winter,  the  hardier  timothy  took  the  place  of  the  dead  alfalfa  plants, 
and  the  average  yield  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  was  6,850  lbs.  of  hay  per 
acre  In  two  cuttings. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  late  fall  cutting  It  was  noted  that  alfalfa  cut  Sep- 
tember 2,  1914,  had  reached  a  height  of  22  in.  on  May  12, 1915,  as  compared  with 
17  In.  for  alfalfa  cut  September  26. 

The  results  of  tests  of  seed  from  different  sources  showed  variations  In  hardi- 
ness In  some  instances  even  between  seed  secured  from  different  growers  in  the 
same  State,  and  indicated  that  for  Wisconsin  the  most  winter  resistant  alfalfas 
are  Grimm,  Baltic,  and  Cossack. 

In  another  test  a  plat  was  seeded  June  27,  1914,  with  Montana  grown  seed 
and  a  similar  plat  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  on  June  23,  1915.  Both  plats  had 
excellent  stands  In  the  fall  of  1915,  but  In  the  spring  of  1916  about  76  per  cent 
of  the  two-year-old  plat  and  only  about  9  per  cent  of  the  new  seeding  had  winter- 
killed. This  result  Is  taken  as  Indicating  that  the  new  seedlngs  of  common  al- 
falfa are  the  hardier,  and  this  conclusion  was  borne  out  by  rei)orts  from  grow- 
ers over  the  State  received  at  that  time. 

Alfalfa  seed  production,  F.  A.  Spbago  ond  E.  E.  Down  {Michigan  8ta. 
Quart.  Bui.  2  {1920)  No.  S,  pp.  1S0~1S2,  figs.  2).— The  production  of  alfalfa  seed 
in  Michigan  Is  briefly  noted,  and  the  results  In  this  line  secured  at  the  station 
are  reported  as  Indicating  that  alfalfa  Is  a  satisfactory  seed-producing  crop 
when  properly  handled. 

Planting  rates  and  spacing  for  com  under  southern  conditions,  G.  A 
MooERs  {Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  12  {1920),  No.  i,  pp.  1-22,  figs.  S).—ln  this 
paper,  a  contribution  from  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  the  author  sum- 
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marizes  data  secured  In  variety  tests  conducted  In  various  parts  of  the  State 
In  an  effort  to  formulate  an  accurate  method  for  determining  the  proper  stand 
of  corn  with  regard  both  to  the  productivity  of  the  soil  and  to  the  variety. 
Observations  were  also  made  on  the  best  rate  of  planting  corn  for  silage,  and 
on  the  effect  of  variations  In  the  grouping  and  spacing  of  a  given  number  of 
plants.  Various  planting  rates  were  employed,  ranging  from  6,000  to  10,000 
plants  per  acre  on  rich  bottom  land,  and  from  4,200  to  6,600  plants  on  good 
upland  soli  at  KnoxvlUe,  while  in  western  and  central  Tennessee  the  rates 
varied  from  3,000  to  5,400  plants  per  acre.  In  general,  the  yields  ranged  from 
30  to  80  bu.  per  acre,  although  some  experiments  were  made  on  soil  which  under 
average  conditions  produced  less  than  30  bu.  I>ata  have  been  assembled  which 
are  held  to  Indicate  the  proper  stand  for  each  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  com 
grown  on  soils  of  different  degrees  of  productiveness.  The  conclusions  reached 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  rate  of  planting  com  is  of  much  practical  importance  In  the  South,  but 
a  definite  rule  is  needed,  as  too  thick  planting  is  of  common  occurrence.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  require  appreciably  different  rates  of  planting,  the  small  and 
short-season  varieties,  in  general,  requiring  thicker  planting  than  the  large, 
long-season  sorts. 

The  experimental  results  indicated  a  close  relationship  between  the  best 

rate  of  planting  for  grain  production  and  a  definite  yield  of  grain  per  plant 

To  approximate  the  proper  stand  of  com,  the  following  equation  is  suggested: 

56  TT 
*V==--^,  when  N  represents  the  number  of  stalks  per  acre,    Y  the  expectancy, 

or  approximate  production  in  bushels  per  acre  of  the  field  in  question  under 
average  seasonal  conditions,  and  F  the  standard  varietal  factor,  or  average 
weight  of  grain  per  plant  at  the  best  rate  of  planting,  as  determined  experi- 
mentally for  the  variety  In  question.  On  land  of  high  productiveness  the  aver- 
age weight  of  grain  per  plant  at  the  best  rate  of  planting  was  found  to  vary 
from  year  to  year  with  the  nature  of  the  season,  the  more  favorable  the  season 
the  greater  being  the  weight  The  standard  varietal  factor  is,  therefore, 
practically  the  average  result  obtained  for  all  seasons. 

It  is  stated  that  the  data  obtained  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  a 
varietal  factor  is  practically  a  constant  between  the  36-  and  65-bu.  limits  of 
productivity,  although  the  evidence  Indicates  that  as  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  changes  a  change  should  be  made  in  the  varietal  factor.  Based  on  the 
average  for  15  varieties,  this  change  was  calculated  to  be  0.0014  per  bushel 
change  In  expected  yield.  A  table  of  standard  factors  for  24  varieties  is  given, 
and  the  following  formula  is  developed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  table: 

For  land  producing  on  the  average  more  than  64  bu.  per  acre^ 

j^ ^56r 

•^■"JHFn^- 64)0.0014* 
For  land  producing  on  the  average  less  than  64  bu.  per  acre 

'^^■"i^-(64-  r)0.0014 

In  addition  the  suggestion  is  made  that  no  rate  of  planting  should  be  less 
than  that  calculated  for  a  25-bu.  crop.  The  margin  of  safety  seemed  to  go 
with  a  too  high  rather  than  a  too  low  rate  of  planting. 

The  results  of  three  series  of  experiments  agree  In  showing  that  the  best 
rate  of  planting  silage  com  was  little  different  from  that  which  gave  the  high- 
est yield  of  grain,  although  in  practice  a  material  increase  seems  warranted. 
In  the  spacing  experiments  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  best  results  in 
practice  will  probably  be  obtained  with  a  width  of  row  which  permits  the  satis- 
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factory  use  of  tillage  implements,  but  allows  the  determined  number  of  stalks  to 
be  as  widely  spaced  as  possible. 

The  improvement  of  the  yield  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  isolation  of  pure  strains,  II,  S.  C.  Habland  {West  Indian  Bul„  17  {1919), 
No,  4,  pp.  210-236), — Supplementing  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p. 
531),  the  author  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  further  observations  made  by 
him  at  St  Vincent  and  of  date  secured  by  W.  Robson  in  breeding  work  con- 
ducted in  Montserrat  during  the  period  1916-1918,  inclusive. 

Both  the  St  Vincent  and  Montserrat  strains  were  grown  from  self-fertilized 
seed  derived  from  single-plant  selections.  The  characters  studied  in  the  Mont- 
serrat strains  Included  the  mean  maximum  lint  length  in  millimeters,  the 
weigh'of  lint  per  seed  in  milligram,  the  mean  seed  weight  in  milligrams,  and 
the  number  of  bolls  per  pound  of  seed-cotton.  The  St  Vincent  strains  were 
examined  for  weight  of  lint  per  seed,  mean  seed  weight,  and  mean  maximam 
lint  length.  Information  is  also  given  on  correlations  t>etween  lint  weight  of 
the  parent  strain  and  the  mean  lint  weight  of  the  progeny,  lint  weight  and  lint 
length,  lint  weight  and  seed  weight,  lint  weight  and  lint  per  boll,  lint  weight 
and  lint  per  acre,  lint  length  of  parent  strain  and  mean  lint  length  of  progeny, 
seed  weight  of  parent  strain  and  mean  seed  weight  of  progeny  and  lint 
per  acre  of  parental  strain  and  lint  per  acre  of  progeny.  A  method  of  im- 
proving Sea  lalsnd  cotton  is  outlined,  which  is  said  to  give  practical  results 
in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Summerizing  the  results  secured,  it  is  stated  that  "  short-linted  plants  can 
be  eliminated  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  commercial  crop  by  the  adoption  of 
the  pedigree  culture  method.  Slight  differences  in  lint,  length,  weight  at 
lint  per  seed,  seed  weight,  and  weight  of  lint  per  boll  are  hereditary,  and  are 
maintained  from  season  to  season.  The  yield  of  Sea  Island  cotton  can  be  in- 
creased by  selecting  plants  possessing  certain  combinations  of  morphological 
characters.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  weight  of  lint  per  seed  and 
seed  weight.  Weight  of  lint  per  seed  is  correlated  with  weight  of  lint  per  boll 
and  with  weight  of  lint  per  acre.  Types  of  high  seed  weight  must  be  grown, 
because  the  maximum  weight  of  lint  per  seed  can  only  occur  if  the  seed  weight 
is  also  at  the  maximum.  There  is  a  strong  correlation  between  parent  and 
mean  of  progeny  in  respect  of  the  characters  lint  length,  lint  weight,  and  seed 
weight  The  character  of  a  plant  therefore,  affords  some  guide  to  the  kind 
of  progeny  it  will  produce,  but  in  general  the  inherent  worth  of  a  plant  can 
only  be  Judged  in  terms  of  the  average  behavior  of  its  progeny.  Lint  length 
and  lint  weight  are  possibly  negatively  correlated,  but  there  is  a  need  for 
further  investigation  of  the  subject.  No  strain  exists  at  the  present  time  pos- 
sessing the  combination  of  long  lint  (above  55  mm.)  and  high  lint  weight 
(above  55  mg.). 

•*  The  chief  danger  of  pure  strain  work  with  Sea  Island  cotton  is  that  valuable 
combinations  of  Mendelian  factors  may  be  permanently  lost,  unless  full  atten- 
tion be  given  throughout  the  period  of  selection  to  all  the  morphological  and 
physiological  characters  bearing  on  yields.  The  particular  combination  of 
Mendelian  factors  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Montserrat  strain  of  lint  weight 
60  mg.  appears  to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  St.  Vincent  and  St  Kitts  com- 
mercial cottons.  The  yield  of  St  Vincent  and  St  Kitts  cottons  can  undoubtedly 
be  increased  by  crossing  them  with  the  heaviest  yield  Montserrat  strain, 
and  the  whole  question  of  artificial  hybridization  in  relation  to  cotton  breeding 
is  discussed  at  length." 

Northern  Ontario  as  a  source  of  seed  potatoes,  J.  Miller  (Ontario  Dept. 
Apr,,  Ann.  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Expt.  Union,  39  {1911),  pp.  17-25).— -This  report  with 
discussion  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  northern  Ontario  the  conditions  are  preva- 
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lent  under  which  the  potato  thrives  best,  a  prominent  factor  being  the  Im- 
maturity  of  the  seed  there  produced,  which  greatly  increases  the  yield  from 
such  seed  potatoes  Other  factors  discussed  are  the  long  days  of  sunshine,  cool 
nights,  abundant  moisture,  absence  of  drought  periods,  and  comparative  free- 
dom from  physiological  diseases. 

Spring  planting  of  Rosen  rye  proves  nnsatisfactory,  F.  A.  Spbago  and 
E.  E.  Down  {Michigan  Sta.  Quart.  BuL  2  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  132,  ISS,  fig.  i).— 
Plantings  of  Rosen  rye  were  made  at  different  dates.  The  planting  made 
September  25  yielded  at  the  rate  of  46.8  bu.  per  acre.  A  number  of  check  plats 
planted  October  10  averaged  44.6  bu.  per  acre.  The  planting  made  November 
21  gave  5.4  bu.  per  acre,  and  two  plantings  made  on  April  9  were  total  failures. 

Sugar  cane  experiments  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  1916-17  and  1917-18, 
A.  E.  CoLLENs  ET  AL.  {Imp.  Dept.  Agr.  West  Indies,  Sugar-Cane  Expts.  Leeward 
IS1.J  1917-18,  pt.  1,  pp.  87)<--This  describes  variety  tests  with  sugar  cane 
conducted  in  Antigua,  St.  Kltts,  and  Nevis  in  continuation  of  similar  work 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  437).  A  report  of  the  fertilizer  experiments 
Is  to  appear  later.  Data  are  given  showing  the  rainfall  at  the  various  experi- 
mental centers  during  the  seasons  Indicated. 

In  Antigua,  the  two  leading  plant  canes  for  the  season  of  1916-17  were  B.  6308 
with  26.3  tons  of  cane  per  acre  and  5,240  lbs.  sucrose,  and  Sealy  Seedling  with 
29.1  tons  of  cane  and  4,700  lbs.  sucrose.  The  highest  yields  for  the  season  of 
1917-18  were  secured  from  B.  3922  with  23.75  tons  of  cane  and  4,370  lbs. 
tucrose,  and  B.  6308  with  22.33  tons  of  cane  and  3,910  lbs.  sucrose.  Sealy 
Seedling  with  an  average  yield  of  6,330  lbs.  sucrose  per  acre  was  first  of  10 
varieties  grown  for  the  past  17  years.  XJba  with  22  tons  of  cane  and  3,170 
lbs.  sucrose,  and  B.  3922  with  14.9  tons  of  cane  and  2,760  lbs.  sucrose  were  the 
highest  yielding  ration  canes  tested  during  1916-17.  The  best  sorts  tested 
during  the  season  of  1917-18  were  B.  109  with  13.75  tons  of  cane  and  2,000  lbs. 
sucrose,  and  B.  3922  with  10.85  tons  of  cane  and  1,820  lbs.  sucrose.  Of  12 
varieties  of  ratoon  cane  grown  during  the  past  16  years,  Sealy  Seedling  was 
first  with  3,570  lbs.  sucrose  per  acre. 

B.  6308  with  33.2  tons  of  cane  and  7,820  lbs.  sucrose,  and  B.  6388  with  30.8 
tons  of  cane  and  7,670  lbs.  sucrose  were  the  best  plant  canes  grown  In  St 
Kltts  during  the  season  of  1916-17,  while  Ba.  6032  with  33.4  tons  of  cane  and 
7,080  lbs.  sucrose,  and  B.  6308  with  32.3  tons  of  cane  and  7,030  lbs.  sucrose  were 
best  during  the  1917-18  season.  The  highest-yielding  ratoon  canes  for  the 
1916-17  season  were  A.  2  with  27.4  tons  of  cane  and  5,850  lbs.  sucrose,  and  B. 
254  with  24.9  tons  of  cane  and  5,800  lbs.  sucrose.  During  the  1917-18  season  the 
best  results  were  obtained  from  B.  1528  with  21.8  tons  of  cane  and  4,120  lbs. 
sucrose,  and  B.  6346  with  17.7  tons  of  cane  and  4,000  lbs.  sucrose.  Observa- 
tions on  a  number  of  seedlings  are  also  noted. 

In  Nevis  the  highest-yielding  plant  canes  for  the  1916-17  season  were  B. 
6808  with  51  tons  of  cane  and  11,480  lbs.  sucrose,  and  B.  1528  with  36.9  tons  of 
cane  and  8,590  lbs.  sucrose.  The  best  sorts  grown  during  the  1917-18  season 
were  B.  4596  with  20.1  tons  of  cane  and  4,600  lbs.  sucrose,  and  B.  254  with  18.8 
tons  of  cane  and  4,100  lbs.  sucrose.  No  ratoon  canes  were  harvested  In  the 
experiment. 

The  sugar  cane  industry  of  Brazil  {Industria  Assucareira  no  Brazil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro:  Min.  Agr.,  Indus.,  e  Com.,  Dir.  Qeral  Estatis.,  1919,  pp.  102,  pis.  «).— 
Statistical  Information  Is  given  relative  to  the  production  and  exportation  of 
sugar. 

Rust-resisting  sunflowers,  F.  A.  Spbagg  and  B.  E.  Down  (Michigan  Sta. 
Quart.  Bui  2  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  128, 129,  fig.  i).— Four  varieties,  Mantlca,  Kaeur- 
pber  from  South  America,  Mammoth  Russian,  and  Dubble  Mixed,  were  corn- 
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pared,  with  the  result  that  the  South  American  variety  was  outstanding  in 
rust  resistance.  It  is  stated  that  this  variety  is  composed  of  many  types,  and 
that  from  these  selections  may  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  varied  conditions. 

[Tobacco]  {Bol  Tec,  [R,  1st  8ci.  8per.  Tabacco,  Scafati],  16  (1919),  No.  i. 
pp.  5-48,  pis,  3). — This  publication  includes  a  description  of  NicotiarM  chinensis 
and  brief  reviews  of  numerous  technical  and  popular  articles  from  differoit 
sources  dealing  with  the  production  of  tobacco. 

[Wheat-crossing],  J.  Jeunek  (Ztschr.  Pflanzemiicht.,  6  (1918),  No,  i,  pp. 
55-67), — ^The  author  describes  a  method  of  crossing  wheat  which  is  said  to 
result  in  a  marlced  increase  in  the  number  of  seeds  set  by  the  hybrid. 

The  essential  points  of  the  method  include  the  planting  of  the  parent  strains 
side  by  side,  the  emasculation  of  the  spike  of  the  female  parent,  and  tlie  bind- 
ing together  of  the  emasculated  spike  and  a  spike  of  the  male  parent  The 
spikes  are  then  wrapped  with  paper,  which  is  removed  after  about  14  days. 
In  the  case  of  an  attempted  cross  of  sorts  maturing  at  different  times,  it  Is 
suggested  that  the  early  maturing  kind  be  planted  later,  or  that  it  be  planted 
somewhat  deeper  than  the  late  maturing  strain  so  that  the  spikes  will  ripen  at 
the  same  time. 

Fertilizing  the  wheat  crop  of  1920,  O.  E.  Thobne  {Mo,  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  4 
(1919),  No,  8,  pp,  235-240,  fig,  i).— This  arUcle  considers  the  use  of  ferUlizers, 
drainage,  crop  rotations,  and  liming  as  related  to  wheat  production  and  points 
out  briefly  some  of  the  results  secured  in  the  station  experiments. 

In  a  25-year  experiment  wheat  was  grown  continuously  and  In  rotation  with- 
out fertilizer  treatment,  with  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  consisting 
of  160  lbs.  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  add  phosphate  and  100  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre,  and  with  the  use  of  5  tons  per  acre  of  barnyard  manure 
under  continuous  culture  and  of  4  tons  under  crop  rotation.  Under  continuous 
culture  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  first  five  years  without  fertlliier 
treatment  was  10.1  bu.,  and  for  the  last  5  years  it  was  8.4  bu.  as  compared  witb 
9.3  and  19.3  bu.,  respectively,  where  the  crop  was  grown  In  rotation.  On  the 
plats  receiving  commercial  fertilizers  the  yields  were  19.8,  22.3,  20.5,  and  33.1 
bu.,  and  on  those  treated  with  barynard  manure  15.8,  23.5,  11.6,  and  32.5  bu. 
per  acre,  respectively. 

In  a  5-year  rotation  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  and  timothy  the  equivalent 
of  2  tons  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  was  applied  after  the  land  had  been 
plowed  for  com,  and  during  each  5-year  period  for  25  years  two  dressings  of 
barnyard  manure  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  8  tons  per  acre  each  on  com  and 
wheat  As  compared  with  unllmed  land  otherwise  similarly  treated  the 
average  yields  for  the  last  5-year  period  showed  the  following  gains  per  acre 
in  favor  of  liming:  Com  11.9,  oats  3.2,  and  wheat  4.4  bu.,  clover  930  lbs.,  and 
timothy  2,600  lbs.  On  lands  similarly  limed  but  receiving  no  fertilizer  treat- 
ment during  the  25  years  the  increases  for  the  last  5-year  period  due  to  liming 
were  as  follows:  Qovn  10,  oats  15,  and  wheat  8.8  bu.,  clover  1,310  lbs.,  and 
timothy  1,660  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  results  of  26  experiments  with  acid  phosphate,  in  progress  in  13  coun- 
ties for  25  years,  are  reported  as  indicating  that  In  the  rotations  followed  the 
crops  other  than  wheat  paid  for  the  acid  phosphate  applied,  and  that  the 
average  Increase  or  gain  was  5  bu.  of  wheat  for  every  100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
used. 

Wheat  In  a  5-year  rotation  followed  at  Wooster  for  25  years  on  land  receiv- 
ing each  5-year  period  320  lbs.  of  add  phosphate  together  with  nitrogen  and 
potassium  costing  $21  on  a  prewar  basis  yielded  an  average  of  28.42  bu.  per  acre. 
On  the  same  farm  wheat  grown  for  21  years  In  a  3-year  rotation  of  com, 
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wheat,  and  dover,  the  com  receiving  8  tons  of  fresh  barnyard  manure  and 
320  pounds  of  add  phosphate  per  acre,  gave  an  average  acre  yield  of  28.79  bu. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  while  these  experiments  are  not  exactly  comparable  the 
results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  manure  may  be  substituted  for  nitrogen 
and  potash. 

HOBTIUUiiTUJiE. 

Vei^etable  culture,  J.  Vebcieb  (Culture  Potag^re.  Paris:  Hachette  d  Co., 
1919,  4.  ed.,  pp.  VJ'\'402,  figs.  269). — A  treatise  on  vegetable  growing  in  France, 
l&sued  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  EncyclopMie  des  Ck)nnaissances  Agricole, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  E.  Chancrln. 

Methods  for  marketing  vegetables  in  California,  S.  S.  Rogebs  (Calif omia 
Sta.  Circ.  217  (1920),  pp.  19). — A  detailed  discussion  of  market  methods  and  the 
formation  and  management  of  vegetable  marketing  organizations,  indudlng 
other  data  of  value  to  the  vegetable  grower,  such  as  a  list  of  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  for  California,  seasons  in  which  various  vegetables  are  in 
most  demand,  marketing  requirements  of  vegetables,  and  the  production  of 
vegetables  for  the  cannery  and  drier. 

Fralts  for  Minnesota  planting  (Minn.  Hort.,  48  (1920),  No.  2,  p.  45).— A  list 
of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  including  ornamental  fruiting  shrubs  and  nuts, 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Bilnnesota  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  in  1919,  C.  Habalson  (Minn. 
Uort.,  48  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  $4,  55).— A  brief  progress  report  on  breeding  and 
selection  work  with  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

Among  recent  fruits  of  special  promise  resulting  from  the  work  are  several 
seedling  apples;  the  No.  70  plum,  a  cross  of  Burbank  with  a  native  variety, 
which  is  a  clingstone  of  the  very  best  quality  not  subject  thus  far  to  plum  rot  or 
any  other  diseases;  hardy  crosses  of  Prunus  nigra  and  P.  triflora;  several 
seedling  annual  and  everbearing  strawberries;  seedling  gooseberries;  the  Min- 
Desota  No.  4  raspberry ;  and  a  hybrid  black  cherry  of  good  quality  and  size. 

Report  of  committee  examining  Minnesota  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm, 
W.  BL  Eddy,  H.  Lake,  and  A.  B.  Lyman  (Minn,  Hort,  48  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  S6, 
S7). — ^A  brief  r6sum6  of  the  work  noted  above. 

Varieties  of  fruit  for  Wyoming,  M.  D.  Habbis  (Bien,  Rpt.  Wyo.  Bd.  Hort,, 
7  (191&'18),  pp.  17-22). — Suggestions  on  varieties  of  fruit  suitable  for  the  home 
orchard  in  Wyoming. 

Spraying  and  dusting  experiments,  1918,  W.  H.  BBrrrAiN  (Ann.  Rpt. 
Fruit  Grower^  Aisoc.  Nova  Scotia,  55  (1919),  pp.  102-110). — Experiments  con- 
ducted in  1918  indicate  that  the  major  part  of  spray  injury  frpm  lime-sulphur 
can  be  attributed  to  the  final  or  fourth  spray.  Injury  was  invariably  greater 
where  the  lime-sulphur  was  sprayed  up  from  below  the  tree  than  when  sprayed 
from  above  the  tree.  Apple  scab  was,  generally  speaking,  controlled  best  by 
'spraying  downward.  There  was  no  abnormal  leaf  drop  when  7:7: 100  Bordeaux 
was  substituted  for  the  fourth  lime-sulphur  spray.  Plats  dusted  with  lime- 
sulphur  showed  no  abnormal  leaf  drop.  Scab  was  efficiently  controlled  by  lime- 
sulphur,  soluble  sulphur,  and  Bordeaux.  Lead  arsenate  also  appeared  to  have 
a  decided  fungiddal  value. 

Relative  to  the  value  of  dusting  as  compared  with  spraying,  the  author  con- 
dudes  from  two  seasons*  tests  that  dusted  arsenicals  and  sprayed  arsenicals 
are  both  efficient,  if  properly  applied.  Under  certain  conditions,  dusting  with 
lime-sulphur  may  give  as  good  scab  control  as  spraying.  At  other  times,  and 
especially  against  a  severe  outbreak,  it  is  somewhat  inferior.  Although  having 
great  advantages  in  rapidity  and  ease  of  application,  the  practicability  of  dis- 
placing q^raying  with  dusting  is  still  unproved. 
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The  propagation  of  apple  trees  on  their  own  roots,  J.  K.  Shaw  {Mmso- 
chu*etts  Sfa.  Bui,  190  {1919),  pp.  75-P6,  pU,  4). — In  connection  with  a  genwul 
study  of  the  Interrelation  of  stocks  and  sdon  among  apples,  work  was  imd«v 
taken  to  produce  stocks  of  known  parentage  by  indudng  root  formation  from 
the  stems  of  selected  varieties.  The  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained  are 
here  discussed  In  detail,  together  with  a  dlscu^lon  of  the  histology  of  the  twig 
In  relation  to  root  formation,  which  Is  based  on  work  conducted  by  R,  P. 
Armstrong,  a  graduate  assistant 

In  the  trials  reported  stem  cuttings  of  apples  failed  to  grow,  though  callns 
formation  In  some  varieties  was  good.  Root  cuttings  grew  well,  though  growth 
was  slow  the  first  season.  Limited  tests  indicated  that  most  varieties  may  be 
propagated  by  mound  layers.  The  nurse-root  method  gave  the  best  results. 
The  scion  was  whip-grafted  on  a  short  piece  of  root  and  planted  deeply.  Root- 
ing from  the  scion  took  place  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  seasons'  growth,  after 
which  the  nurse  root  was  removed  and  the  tree  replanted.  Neither  dwarf 
apple  nor  pear  roots  were  of  value  as  nurse  roots. 

There  was  a  great  variation  between  and  within  varieties  as  to  the  readiness 
with  which  they  sent  out  roots  from  the  scion.  Of  14  varieties  propagated  In 
considerable  numbers  In  successive  years  and  under  different  conditions  Tolman 
only  produced  3  per  cent  of  rooted  trees,  whereas  Sweet  Bough  produced  98 
per  cent. 

Generally  speaking,  the  softer  the  wood  the  higher  was  the  proportion  rooting 
from  the  scion.  There  was  apparently  a  relation  between  the  varietal  ability 
to  produce  roots  from  the  scion  and  the  thickness  of  the  cambium  laj'er  at  the 
dormant  season.  A  fertile,  well-drained,  sandy  loam  probably  offers  the  best 
conditions  for  securing  a  high  percentage  of  rooting  trees.  Once  trees  are 
established  on  known  roots  they  may  be  reproduced  true  to  type  either  by 
the  root  cuttings  or  by  grafting  on  the  known  roots. 

Ohio  apple  orchard  fertilization,  I,  F.  H.  Ballou  {Rural  New  Yorlcer,  79 
{1920),  No.  4576,  p.  456,  figs.  2).— -The  author  cites  evidence  based  on  fertiliser 
Investigations  conducted  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  to  show  that  it  Is 
not  safe  to  depend  on  single  unfertilized  rows  of  trees  as  checks  for  more  than 
a  very  brief  term  of  years.  After  a  few  years  the  roots  of  the  check  trees 
may  reach  over  Into  the  fertilized  plats  and  render  the  results  of  the  experiment 
Inaccurate. 

During  the  course  of  the  station's  fertilizer  studies  there  has  not  been  a  single 
Instance  In  which  fertilization  with  quickly  available  nitrogenous  plant  food 
has  failed  to  Increase  greatly  the  vigor,  frultfulness,  and  cash  returns  of  the 
trees  thus  treated  as  compared  with  the  unfertilized  or  check  trees.  Three 
upland  orchards  In  which  fertilization  tests  were  first  established  returned  a 
clear  gain  of  $125.75  an  acre  per  year  from  the  sections  where  nitrate  of  soda 
was  used. 

Manuring  experiments,  1917-18,  .T.  M.  Wabd  and  P.  H.  Thomas  {Affr. 
and  Stock  Dept,  Tasmania,  Bui  75  {1918),  pp.  5).— The  results  to  date  are 
given  of  a  series  of  fertilizer  experiments  that  are  being  conducted  In  a  run- 
down  apple  orchard.    Thus  far  nitrogen  appears  to  be  the  limiting  ftictor. 

Apple  spraying  in  1919,  Q.  E.  Sandebs  {Ann,  Rpt.  Fruit  Chrowers*  Astoc 
Nova  Scotia^  1919,  pp.  110-118), — Sim[imlng  up  the  evidence  from  tests  con- 
ducted during  1918,  the  author  recommended  the  following  formula  for  1919: 
First  spray,  3 :  10 :  40  Bordeaux,  1 :  40  arsenate  of  lime ;  second  spray,  2 :  10 :  40 
Bordeaux,  1 :  40  arsenate  of  lime ;  third  spray,  soluble  sulphur  1  lb.  or  sulfoclde 
1  qt.  to  40  gal.  water,  5.40  lime,  0.5:40  arsenate  of  lime;  fourth  spray, 
2 :  10 :  40  Bordeaux,  1 :  40  arsenate  of  lime. 
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It  is  believed  that  under  usual  conditions  this  program  will  enable  the  con- 
trol of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  without  reducing  the  crop  and  without 
causing  fruit  russet  and  foliage  injury.  When  cankerworm  is  prevalent,  It  is 
advisable  to  use  6  lbs.  of  paste  arsenate  of  lead  or  8  lbs.  of  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  to  40  gal.  of  water  plus  5 :  40  hydrated  lime  immediately  before  the  blos- 
soms open  In  place  of  the  regular  formula.  When  tussock  moth  is  serious,  the 
above  treatment  for  cankerworm  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  regular  formula 
for  the  third  or  calyx  spray. 

Costs  and  profits  in  the  Minnesota  apple  orchard^  W.  G.  Bsierlet  {Minn, 
Hort.,  48  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  46-51).— A  contribution  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  presenting  data  on  an  orchard  survey^  conducted  in  1918-19  by 
W.  J.  Koppen  under  the  direction  of  the  author. 

Summarized  data  for  30  orchards  averaging  15  years  of  age,  aggregating  159 
acres  and  with  an  average  yield  of  133  bu.  per  acre,  showed  the  average  labor 
costs  per  acre  to  be  $47.25,  materials  cost  $20.06,  fixed  costs  $37.65,  and  over- 
bead  cost  $3.14,  or  a  total  of  $108.10  per  acre.  The  net  profit  per  acre  was 
(30.68,  and  the  net  profit  per  bushel,  $0.23. 

In  four  well-handled  orchards,  aggregating  25  acres,  the  receipts  per  acre 
were  $410.48  and  the  costs  per  acre  $184.17,  as  compared  with  receipts  per 
acre  of  $15.15  and  costs  of  $30.99  in  four  poorly  handled  orchards  aggregating 
27.5  acrea 

Pears:  Production  estimates  and  important  commercial  districts  and 
varieties,  H.  P.  Gould  and  F.  Andrews  (17.  8.  Dept  Agr,  Bui.  822  {1920),  pp. 
K,  figs.  S). — ^A  Joint  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  this  Department.  It  discusses  the  relative. im- 
portance and  extent  of  the  pear  industry  in  the  United  States,  presents  sta- 
tistical estimates  of  the  annual  production  of  pears  for  the  years  1909-1919, 
inclusive,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  Important  commercial  districts  and  vari- 
eties by  States. 

The  floral  biology  of  the  peach,  I-II,  A.  Manabesi  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital., 
44  {1911),  No.  M,  pp.  175-209;  52  {1919),  No.  1-2,  pp.  42-68).— A  contribution 
from  the  Royal  Agricultural  High  School.  Bologna,  discussing  factors  affect- 
ing fruitfulness  of  the  peach  and  continuing  previous  studies  of  the  effect  of 
annular  decortication  or  ringing  (E.  S.  H.,  21,  p.  439).  A  bibliography  of  re- 
lated literature  is  given. 

Relative  to  the  effects  of  ringing  the  branches,  the  author  concludes  that 
this  process  notably  increases  production  in  addition  to  yielding  larger  and 
earlier  maturing  fruit  without  materially  injuring  the  tree.  The  thickness  of 
the  foliage  and  the  fruit  stock  is  Increased  on  ringed  branches. 

A  test  made  to  determine  the  value  of  sulphuring  during  the  flowering  period 
Indicated  that  sulphuring  during  this  time  was  of  little  value  and  tended  to 
reduce  the  crop. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  presents  results  of  pollen  germination  studies 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  peaches.  A  bibliography  of  related  literature 
Is  appended. 

The  new  hybrid  plums,  D.  C  Webster  {Minn.  Hort.,  48  {1920),  No.  2,  pp. 
!fi,  44). — ^Brief  notes  on  several  hybrid  plums  originating  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Breeding  Farm  and  under  test  by  the  author. 

Making  fi^aft-nnions,  L.  Ravaz  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Yitic.  {Ed.  VEat-Centre),  41 
{1920),  No.  8,  pp.  17S-182,  figs.  14). — A  detailed  Illustrated  account  of  methods 
employed  in  preparing  scion  and  stock  cuttings  of  grapes,  making  the  union,  and 
rooting  the  grafted  cuttings. 
172537'— 20 4 
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China  mnlberrx  and  serlcnltnral  work  (Amer,  8Uk  Jour.,  S9  il9Z0)j  }fo,  5, 
pp.  6^6,  pL  i,  figs,  5). — ^A  report  of  the  University  of  Nanking  on  progress 
made  In  the  establishment  of  mulberry  plantations  and  the  production  of  silk- 
worm eggs. 

The  bndding  and  crafting  of  cacao,  R.  O.  WnxiAMS  (Proc,  Agr,  Soc 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  19  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  29i^01), — ^A  paper  on  the  propa- 
gation of  cacao,  with  special  reference  to  the  Importance  of  propagating  from 
selected  seed,  buds,  and  scions,  as  determined  In  the  cacao  experiments  of  the 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  Department  of  Agriculture  In  their  natural-yield  tests  of 
cacao  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  143). 

The  fntnre  of  cacao,  P.  de  Morass  (Brasil  Agr.,  4  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  271- 
278,  figs.  8). — ^A  statistical  review  of  the  cacao  Industry,  with  special  reference 
to  the  future  of  the  Industry  In  BrazlL 

Variation  in  coconuts,  T.  Fetch  (Trap.  Agr.  ICeylon],  54  (1920),  No.  1,  p. 
1,  pi.  1). — Of  5  nuts  on  a  bunch  of  coconuts,  8  were  green  and  2  yellow  in  color. 
One  nut  of  each  color  was  planted  side  by  side.  The  plant  from  the  yellow  nut 
has  a  distinctly  yellow  tinge  with  a  yellow  or  bronze  midrib  to  the  leaves,  and 
Is  making  less  vigorous  growth  than  the  plant  grown  from  the  green  nut  This 
fact  Indicates  that  yellow  varieties  may  have  originated  as  sports  from  the 
normal  green  varieties,  and  unless  desirable  on  account  of  other  qualities  they 
should  not  be  planted  because  of  their  slower  growth,  owing  to  their  chlorotic 
condition. 

The  effects  of  alkali  on  citrus  trees,  W.  P.  Kellet  and  B.  B.  Thomas 
(California  Sta.  Bui.  S18  (1920),  pp.  S05-SS7,  jigs.  2).— The  authors  made  a 
survey  of  several  citrus  groves  In  different  localities  of  southern  California  \o 
determine  the  effects  of  alkali,  preliminary  to  a  study  of  methods  of  combattog 
alkali.  The  results  of  this  survey  are  discussed  and  related  studies  briefly 
reviewed.  In  lieu  of  more  definite  information  some  general  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  treatment  of  injured  groves.  Several  analyses  of  soils  and  Irri- 
gation waters  are  appended. 

Severe  alkali  Injury  was  observed  in  a  number  of  citrus  groves  In  several 
districts,  and  a  large  percentage  of  this  Injury  was  due  to  irrigation  water. 
Ohlorlds  were  the  most  Injurious  constituents  of  the  waters,  although  In  certain 
localities  some  of  the  waters  also  contained  Injurious  amounts  of  sulphates  and 
carbonates.  The  Irrigation  supplies  rarely  contained  enough  alkali  to  harm 
citnis  trees  directly,  but  the  Injury  was  due  to  the  concentration  of  salts  after 
a  variable  period  of  years,  depending  on  the  naturp  of  the  soil,  the  amounts  of 
alkali  in  the  water  and  soil,  rate  of  evaporation,  etc.  Alkali  Injury  was  also 
brought  about  in  an  experimental  plat  at  the  Citrus  substation  by  repeated 
large  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Examination  of  the  nature  of  alkali  Injury  showed  that  an  excess  of  chlorids 
causes  the  tips  and  margins  of  citrus  leaves  to  become  yellow  or  brown,  followed 
by  defoliation.  Sometimes  a  large  portion  of  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  young, 
tender  shoots  may  be  killed.  An  excess  of  sulphates  and  bicarbonates,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  more  likely  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  cause  the  leaves 
to  become  chlorotic.  More  or  less  mottle  leaf  may  also  occur.  Lemon  trees 
are  apparently  injured  by  lesser  amounts  of  alkali  than  oranges. 

The  effects  of  alkali  are  intensified  by  the  puddling  effect  of  continued  Irri- 
gation with  waters  containing  sodium  salts,  particularly  those  containing 
sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  bicarbonate.  Under  such  conditions  the  alkali 
can  not  leach  down  beyond  the  citrus  roots.  It  Is  especially  important  to  keep 
the  soil  open  and  porous  where  nitrate  of  soda  or  saline  irrigation  water  is 
used  in  regions  of  light  rainfall.    To  accomplish  this,  the  use  of  deep-rooted 
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cover  crops  and  plowing  tinder  organic  materials  such  as  manure  or  bean  straw 
is  recommended.  When  saline  water  is  the  only  source  of  irrigation,  the  use 
of  the  basin  or  flooding  systems  instead  of  the  furrow  system  of  irrigating  may 
afford  temi)orary  relief  from  alkali  Injury  in  case  the  subsoil  drainage  is  satis- 
factory. By  increasing  the  alkaline  content  of  the  drainage  water,  however, 
the  ground  water  may  ultimately  become  heavily  charged  with  salts.  Observa- 
tlODS  made  in  one  district  showed  the  most  effective  treatment  for  injured 
groves  to  consist  of  thorough  tillage,  plowing  down  manure,  and  the  application 
of  irrigation  water  free  from  alkali. 

Pmnlng  the  navel  orange,  R.  W.  Hodgson  (Cal,  Citrogr.,  5  {1920),  No,  5, 
pp,  188,  169), — ^A  contribution  from  the  University  of  California  discussing  the 
pninlng  of  both  young  and  bearing  navel  orange  trees. 

Control  of  humidity  conditions  in  lemon  storage  rooms,  A.  D.  Shamkl 
iCal  Citrogr.,  5  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  187,  170,  171,  figs,  8).— A  popular  summary 
of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  842),  with  illustrations  of  the 
hnmidlfler  designed  by  the  author. 

Report  on  the  production  of  tea  in  India  in  the  calendar  year  1917« 
G.  F.  Shirbas  (Dept.  Statis.,  India,  Rpt,  Prod.  Tea,  1917,  pp.  [41+29,  pi.  i).— 
A  statistical  report  on  the  area  and  production  of  tea,  number  and  area  of 
plantations,  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district  In  India  In  1917, 
iDcludlng  summaries  of  area  and  production  since  1885,  as  well  as  other  com- 
parative data.  A  chart  is  given  illustrating  the  growth  of  production  and  ex- 
ports and  the  variations  in  price  of  tea  during  the  previous  15  years. 

Importance  of  the  Spanish  nnt  trade,  C.  J.  Jones  (17.  8.  Dept,  Com.,  Bur. 
Foreign  and  Dom.  Com.,  Com.  Rpts.  No.  55  {1920),  pp.  1814-1820). — ^A  consular 
report  on  the  nut  industry  In  Spain,  consisting  mainly  of  production  and  export 
statistics. 

Teas'  hybrid  catalpa,  D.  F.  Jones  and  W.  O.  Fillet  {Jour.  Heredity,  11 
{1920),  No.  1,  pp.  16-24,  fiff9*  6). —A  contribution  from  the  Connecticut  State 
Experiment  Station.  The  authors  first  discuss  the  origin  and  characteristics 
of  the  Teas  natural  hybrid  catalpa.  An  account  is  then  given  of  a  cross  made 
by  H.  K.  Hayes  In  1911  between  the  supposed  parents,  Catalpa  hignonioides  and 
C.  kaempferi,  of  the  Teas  hybrid. 

Observations  were  made  by  the  authors  relative  to  the  growth  and  character 
of  the  parent  species  and  the  hybrid.  The  data  secured  show  that  the  resulting 
form  coincides  with  the  Teas  hybrid  in  all  Its  characters,  Including  Its  greater 
vigor  of  growth  and  hardiness  and  more  showy  inflorescence  than  the  parent 
forms,  thereby  confirming  the  supposed  parentage  of  the  Teas  hybrid. 

The  best  of  onr  newer  and  rarer  foliage  trees,  P.  Kachb  {Mitt.  Deut. 
DendroL  OeseU.,  28  {1919),  pp,  218-254). — ^Notes  on  new  or  little  known  orna- 
mehtal  trees  and  shrubs. 

Notes  on  the  genns  Dahlia,  with  descriptions  of  two  new  species  from 
Guatemala,  W.  E.  Saitord  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci,,  9  {1919),  No.  18,  pp.  864-- 
^S,  figs.  4;  abs,  in  Jour.  Heredity,  11  {1920),  No.  1,  p.  48). —A  contribution 
from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  author  points  out  the  Inadequate  botanical  classification  of  our  garden 
forms  of  dahlias,  and  suggests  a  revision  of  the  genus  based  on  the  study  of 
material  collected  In  the  elevated  regions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  where 
the  plants  are  endemic,  rather  than  upon  garden-grown  specimens.  Two  new 
ornamental  species,  Dahlia  popenovii  and  D.  f?M»a?onii,  collected  in  Guatemala 
by  W.  Popenoe  and  W.  R.  Maxon,  respectively,  are  described.  Plants  of  the 
latter  spedes,  which  is  known  as  the  tree  dahlia,  grow  to  the  height  of  from 
8  to  15  ft  This  tree  dahlia  Is  extensively  used  in  Guatemala  for  hedges,  and 
the  buds  and  young  shoots  eaten  as  greens. 
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Forestrj  and  a  forest  policj  for  New  York,  H.  P.  Bakeb  (N,  7,  Forestry, 
7  (1920),  No,  1,  pp.  24-^1), — ^A  discussion  of  the  importance  of  forestry  to  New 
York,  including  a  r^sum^  of  the  points  that  should  be  included  in  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  a  forestry  policy  for  the  State. 

Notable  things  accomplished  by  the  Pennsylvaiiia  Department  of  For- 
estry since  its  establishment,  to  date  {Forest  Leaves,  11  {1920),  No.  7,  pp.  9^ 
101). — A  concise  enumeration  of  the  more  important  achievements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania along  the  lines  of  general  forest  administration,  silviculture,  forest  legitr 
lation,  and  forest  education. 

Forest  legislation  in  the  returned  territorj,  R.  Tbifonb  {R.  1st  Super. 
Forestale  Naz.  Firenze  [Ptt6.],  5  {1919),  pp.  87). — ^A  contribution  from  the 
Superior  Institute  of  Forestry  at  Florence,  Italy.  It  comprises  a  study  of  forest 
legislation  under  Austrian  rule  in  the  territory  returned  by  Austria  to  Italy, 
with  special  reference  to  its  application  to  this  region  as  an  Italian  province. 

The  forest  experiment  station*s  thinning  areas,  G.  Schottb  {Statens  Shogs- 
fors.  Anst.  [Sweden],  FlyghL  11  {1918),  pp.  7,  figs.  7). — Instructions  are  given 
for  the  use  of  the  forest  staff  in  making  timber  surveys. 

Influence  of  the  forests  npon  the  climate,  J.  Hann  {Mitt.  Deut.  Dendrol 
Oesell,  28  {1919),  pp.  110-116).— A.  partial  review  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject 

The  forests  of  Buchanan  Ck>unty,  Va.,  W.  G.  Schwab  {Va.  Oeol,  Survey 
Bui.  18  {1918),  pp.  251-270,  pU.  7). — An  account  of  the  forests  of  Buchanan 
County,  Va.,  discussing  forest  types,  distribution  and  classes,  conunerclal  spe- 
cies, past  and  present  methods  of  lumbering,  lumber  and  other  products, 
stumpage  values,  reproduction  and  rate  of  growth  of  young  stands,  forest  fire*, 
and  the  future  of  the  forests  and  lumber  Industry. 

The  application,  adaptation,  and  usefulness  of  exotic  trees  in  West- 
phalia, H.  Graf  zu  Stolbebq  {Mitt.  Deut.  Dendrol.  Oesell,  28  {1919),  pp.  100- 
106). — ^Notes  on  the  adaptation  of  a  large  number  of  exotic  coniferous  and 
deciduous  trees  to  Westphalian  conditions. 

First  inventory  of  the  woods  and  other  forest  products  of  Tonkin, 
A.  Chevalier  {Bui.  &con.  Indochine,  n.  ser.,  21  {1918),  Nos.  ISl,  pp.  497-5tk: 
132,  pp.  742-884,  pi.  1;  22  {1919),  No.  1S7,  pp.  495-^85) .—The  inventory  is  based 
on  missions  to  Tonkin  undertaken  by  the  author  in  1913  and  again  in  1917  and 
1918,  as  well  as  on  available  literature. 

Part  1  contains  a  general  account  of  the  existing  forests  and  forest  types, 
examines  the  causes  leading  to  the  devastation  of  the  forests,  and  suggests  the 
organization  of  a  forest  service  for  the  development  of  adequate  administration, 
rational  exploitation,  and  forest  research,  with  the  view  of  insuring  a  future 
supply  of  forest  products  for  local  needs  and  for  export  trade.  Part  2  com- 
prises an  inventory  of  the  forest  species  by  families,  information  being  giyen 
when  known  relative  to  the  sclentittc  and  native  nomenclature,  distinguishing 
characteristics,  dimensions,  and  geographic  distribution  of  the  species,  as  well 
as  the  properties,  uses,  and  market  value  of  the  wood.  Part  3  deals  with  minor 
forest  products  and  also  contains  a  density  table  for  the  woods  of  Tonkin,  to- 
gether with  an  Index  of  the  woods  included  in  the  inventory. 

The  Venezuelan  mahogany,  a  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  the  genus 
Swietenia,  H.  Pittier  {Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  8ci.,  10  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  82-34).— 
An  account  is  given  of  study  by  the  author  of  a  tree  which  has  been  considered 
as  identical  with  S.  mahogoni,  but  which  he  describes  as  a  new  species  and 
to  which  the  name  S.  candoUei  is  given.  It  is  found  in  Venezuelan  forests, 
and  was  formerly  planted  extensively  in  hedges  and  in  parks  and  along  streets. 
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Rubber  research  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  T.  Fetch  {Trop.  Agr.  [Ceyloni, 
54  (1920),  No,  i,  pp.  6-9).— A  list,  compiled  from  the  Nederlandsch-Indlsch  Rub- 
ber Jaarboek,  is  given  of  experiment  stations  and  estates  now  engaged  in  rubber 
research  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Note  on  the  mechanical  strength  and  seasoning  properties  of  Shorea 
robusta  (sal)  timber,  R.  S.  Pbabson  {Indian  Forest  Rec,  7  (1919),  No.  6,  pp. 
26).— In  continuation  of  a  previous  memoir  (B.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  239)  the  results 
are  given  of  hardness,  toughness,  and  seasoning  tests  conducted  with  various 
sample  of  sal  timber  grown  in  different  localities  in  t^he  Central  and  United 
Provinces  of  India. 

How  lumber  is  graded,  H.  S.  Betts  (U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  64  (1920), 
pp.  S9y  figs.  10). — A  summary  and  discussion  of  the  grading  rules  adopted  for 
Tarlous  hardwood  products  by  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association, 
together  with  the  grades  adopted  for  the  various  softwood  lumber  products 
by  the  principal  lumber  associations  and  descriptions  of  typical  grading  rules 
of  several  of  the  most  important  commercial  species. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Report  of  [New  Yoric]  bureau  of  plant  industry,  G.  G.  Atwood  (N.  Y. 
State  Dept.  Farms  and  Markets,  Ann.  Rpi.,  1  (1918),  pt.  1,  pp.  114-130).— For- 
tions  of  this  report  relate  to  inspection  of  shipments  and  orchards ;  to  measures 
tor  preventing  the  spread  of  the  white-pine  blister  rust  and  the  alternate  cur- 
rant rust;  and  to  the  control  of  apple  scab.  A  summary  is  given  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  plant  pathologist,  and  an  account  of  new  insects  and  diseases 
appearing  during  the  year. 

Report  of  the  division  of  plant  pathology  and  botany,  J.  Matz  (Ann. 
Rpt.  Insular  Expt.  Sta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1919,  pp.  SS-S6). — 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurence  of  a  large  number  of  diseases. 

Preliminary  to  more  extended  studies  of  some  of  them,  an  investigation 
has  been  conducted  on  the  root  diseases  of  sugar  cane  which  showed  that 
Rhizoctonla  and  Pythium  may  produce  decay  of  roots  in  a  few  days,  while 
Marasmius  did  not  appear  to  produce  any  appreciable  change  in  growing 
roots.  A  si)ecies  of  Sclerotlum  was  also  studied  and  found  capable  of  in- 
fecting leaf  tissue  and  to  cause  decay  of  rootlets.  Some  attention  was  paid 
to  means  of  transmission  of  yellow  stripe  disease,  and  of  35  plants  inoculated 
by  injecting  juice  from  diseased  plants,  all  but  4  remained  free  from  infection. 

The  author  reports  the  presence  of  a  black  spot  of  grapefruit  which  is  due 
to  a  slow-growing  fungus,  and  that  Phytophthora  terrestria  was  found  in  as- 
sociation with  foot  rot  of  citrus  trees.  Studies  are  also  reported  of  the  rots  of 
coconut,  avocado,  and  cacao,  which  are  apparently  due  to  a  species  of  Dlplodla. 

Mycologist's  report  on  a  visit  to  Trinidad,  W.  Nowei.l  (Proc.  Agr.  8oc. 
Trinidad  and  Tohago,  19  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  141-159).— This  Is  an  account  of  a 
Btudy  during  the  period  December,  1918,  to  February,  1919,  of  conditions  In 
Trinidad  as  regards  matters  connected  with  diseases  of  economic  plants,  such 
as  blight  of  sugar  cane  and  root  disease  of  coconuts,  the  latter  of  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  caused  by  fungi  closely  allied  to  Marasmius  or  Odontla.  Factors 
named  and  discussed  as  locally  influencing  disease  include  cultural  and  soil 
conditions,  climate,  froghopper  insect  attack,  rotation,  sanitation,  and  ma- 
nuring. 

North  American  rusts  on  Cyperus  and  Eleocharis,  F.  D.  Kern  (My- 
cologia,  11  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  lS4-147).—la  addition  to  lists  of  known  hosts,  de- 
acrlptions  are  given  of  Puccinia  canaliculata,  P.  antioquiensis,  P.  cyperi,  P. 
eleocharidis,  and  Uromyces  eleocharidis ;  of  the  new  combination  P.  cyperi- 
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tagetiformiB ;  and  of  the  new  species  P.  abrtptii,  P.  Uberta,  and  Uredo  iRcom- 
posita.    Five  names  are  excluded  for  reasons  given. 

Treatment  of  cereal  seeds  by  dry  heat,  D.  Atanasoff  and  A.  G.  Johnson 
(Jour,  Agr.  Research  [U.  fif.],  18  {1920),  No,  7,  pp.  S79S90,  pU,  2).—In  investi- 
gations carried  on  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  for  the  control  of 
certain  seed-borne  diseases  of  cereals,  the  authors  conducted  a  series  of  exp^- 
ments  in  which  barley,  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  were  subjected  to  high  tempera- 
tures. 

It  was  found  that  seed  of  these  cereals,  especially  of  good  quality  and  well 
dried,  was  able  to  withstand  protracted  exposures  to  dry  heat  at  comparaUvel; 
high  temperatures.  It  was  shown  that  the  bacterial  blight  of  barley  due  to 
Bacterium  tranalucens  and  the  bacterial  blight  of  oats  caused  by  Pseudomomu 
avencp  may  both  be  eliminated  by  exposing  the  Infected  seed  to  dry  heat  at 
temperatures  which  will  still  leave  the  seed  viable.  Experiments  also  indi- 
cated that  a  number  of  seed-borne  diseases,  such  as  wheat  scab  {(Hbherella 
aauhinetii  and  Fusarium  spp.)  and  q?ot  blotch  of  barley  (Helminthosporiwn 
aativum),  may  be  practically  eliminated  by  the  dry  heat  treatment,  while  net 
blotch  of  barley  due  to  H,  teres  and  the  stripe  disease  (H,  fframineum)  and 
Helminthosporlum  blotch  of  oats  caused  by  H,  aveiKB  saHvos,  as  well  as  loose 
smut  of  barley  and  smuts  of  oats,  are  markedly  reduced  by  the  dry  heat  treat- 
ment without  materially  Injuring  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

Broken  stem  disease  of  rye,  F.  Detmers  {Mo.  Bui,  Ohio  £fto.,  4  {1919),  No. 
8,  pp.  262,  26S,  figs.  2), — ^The  author  describes  a  disease  of  rye  which  has  here- 
tofore not  been  reported  In  Ohio.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  species  of 
Mycosphferella,  and  is  characterized  by  a  uniformly  grayish-brown  discoloration 
of  the  lower  intemodes  of  the  rye  stalk.  When  split  open,  the  stalk  shows  tlat 
the  infection  causes  a  brown  dry  rot  appearance  of  the  Inside,  and  the  cells 
are  packed  with  the  threads  of  the  fungus.  Stalks  which  do  not  break,  bend 
and  lie  almost  flat.  The  heads  are  not  directly  affected,  but  fall  to  develop  to 
normal  size,  some  of  them  producing  no  normal  kernels  while  others  may  pro- 
duce a  few  plump  ones.  Attention  is  called  to  this  disease  in  order  that  addi- 
tional Information  may  be  obtained  regarding  it. 

••  Take-all  "  disease  of  wheat  in  Virginia,  W.  J.  Schoenb  {Quart,  BuL  Vo. 
State  Crop  Pest  Comm,,  1  {1920),  No,  4,  pp.  22,  25).— An  account  is  given  of  the 
discovery,  In  September,  1919,  of  wheat  take-all  in  a  field  in  Roanoke  County. 
A  brief  note  relates  also  to  the  introduction  of  this  disease  into  this  country, 
supposedly  from  Australia,  as  flag  smut  was  found  in  the  same  field  in  Illinois. 

Studies  on  the  winterkilling  of  wheat,  R.  Schandeb  and  E.  ScHAFFNrr 
{Landw,  Jahrb.,  52  {1918),  No,  i,  pp,  1-66,  fig,  i,  pis,  -J).— This  is  a  report  of 
investigations  bearing  upon  the  freezing  and  frost-killing  of  plants;  chemical- 
physiological  processes,  and  physical  changes  In  the  cell  contents  under  low 
temperatures;  the  cold  resistance  of  certain  wheat  varieties;  and  predisposing 
factors  in  winterkilling. 

The  new  sugar  cane  disease,  J.  A.  Stevenson  {Rev,  Agr,  Puerto  Rico,  1 
{1918),  No.  1-2,  pp.  18-25,  figs.  2), — ^A  mosaic  disease  of  sugar  cane  is  described 
as  showing  a  whitish-yellow  mottling  or  variegation,  the  appearance  and  prog- 
ress of  which  may  cause  it  to  be  confused  with  other  diseases  or  anomalies  of 
the  sugar  cane  plant,  such  as  chlorosis.  The  variety  Otahelte  is  specially 
susceptible  to  this  disease.  No  causal  parasite  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
disease  is  propagated  in  cuttings.  Selection  of  imlnfected  stock  for  planting 
is  of  prime  importance.    Resistance  to  the  disease  is  also  important 

[The  yellow  stripe  or  sugar  cane  disease],  F.  S.  Eable  {Ann,  Rpt,  Insular 
Expt,  Sta.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1919,  p,  i8).— The  author  reports 
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that  the  yellow  stripe  or  sugar  cane  mosaic  disease,  which  was  only  recently 
discovered  (B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  150),  has  spread  throughout  Porto  Rico  so  that 
probably  four-fifths  of  the  cane  fields  are  now  more  or  less  invaded  by  it 
Directions  for  the  control  of  the  disease  have  been  given  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  347), 
and  it  is  said  that  these  recommendations  are  being  adopted  by  many  planta- 
tions with  gratifying  results. 

Root  disease  in  sugar  cane  (Roy.  Bot,  Oard,  Kew,  Bui  Misc.  Inform.,  No. 
10  {1919),  p.  452).— 'This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  report  by  Nowell  noted  on 
page  643. 

IMseases  [and  other  injuries  in  Montana  orchards],  A.  L.  Stbausz  {Bien, 
Rpt.  Mont.  Bd.  Hart.,  10  {1917-18),  pp.  11-16,  figs.  2).— In  a  report  including 
important  insect  pests  and  diseases  of  plants,  it  is  stated  that  apple  leaf  scab 
(Venturia  ponU)  is  prevalent  throughout  the  western  portion  of  Montana,  caus- 
ing losses  annually  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
destructive  plant  disease  in  the  State. 

Fire  blight  (Bacillus  amylovorus)  was  more  prevalent  in  1918  than  in  1917, 
but  does  not  now  seriously  injure  the  fruit  industry.  Root  gall  and  crown  gall 
{Pseudomonas  tumefaciens)  are  present  in  some  degree  in  all  orchards,  dwarf- 
ing and  stunting  the  trees  affected.  Silver  leaf  does  comparatively  little  dam- 
age. Root  rot  or  crown  rot  (cause  not  definitely  known)  is  showing  its  effects 
in  many  orchards,  but  generally  on  few  trees. 

Physiological  troubles,  as  briefly  discussed,  Include  winter  injury,  mal- 
notrition,  and  brown  bark  spot 

Spraying  experiments  for  black  spot  and  powdery  mildew,  J.  M.  Wabd 
and  P.  H.  Thomas  (Agr.  and  Stock  Dept.  Tasmania,  Bui.  H  (1918),  pp.  10). — 
As  a  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  rather  preliminary  in  character,  it  was 
found  that  the  best  results  as  regards  control  of  apple  black  spot  came  from 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  4 : 4 :  40  strength  if  applied  when  most  of  the 
bloom  buds  were  well  open,  earlier  or  later  sprays,  being  much  less  effective. 

Powdery  mildew  was  controlled  more  effectively  by  using  commercial  atomic 
sulphur  than  by  the  use  of  lime  sulphur.  There  is  no  resulting  injury  to 
the  foliage,  if  applied  in  proper  strength,  when  the  bud  scales  are  first  released 
and  again  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf ;  that  is,  1  lb.  for  10  gal.  water  for  the  first 
spray,  and  1  lb.  for  from  10  to  16  gal.  for  the  second,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  trees  following  the  first  spraying. 

Cedar  rust  and  cedar  eradication,  W.  J.  Schoenb  (Quart.  Bui.  Va.  State 
Crop  Pest  Comm.,  1  (1920),  No.  4,  pp.  15-18). — ^An  outline  is  given  of  progress 
In  the  removal  of  cedars  from  the  vicinity  of  orchards,  and  in  general  of  co- 
operation for  protection  against  infection  of  apple  by  the  rust  fungus  in  the 
counties  of  Augusta,  Albemarle,  Botetourt,  Clarke,  Frederick,  Rockingham,  and 
Shenandoah. 

Diseases  and  insect  troubles  of  raspberries  and  their  control,  A.  Frank 
{WasMngton  Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta,  Mo.  Bui,  7  (1920),  No.  11,  pp.  188-192,  figs. 
6).— A  popular  description  is  given  of  a  number  of  the  more  common  diseases 
and  insect  pests  of  the  raspberry,  and  suggested  methods  are  given  for  their 
control  80  far  as  definite  means  are  known. 

Treatment  for  Gycloconium  of  olive,  A.  Rolet  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  n.  «er., 
5£  (1919),  No.  20,  pp.  41S-415). — This  is  a  review  of  work  by  several  authors 
on  treatment  for  black  scale  (Lecanium  olew)^  fumagine  (Fumago  vagans,  F. 
foUoina,  Ooimodium  olcsophilum)  and  Gycloconium  (C.  oleaginum)  of  olive. 

The  txukgwiM  diseases  of  the  avocado,  J.  B.  Roreb  (Bui  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad 
ond  Tobago,  18  [1919],  No.  3,  pp.  132,  133,  pis.  «).— The  only  serious  disease 
attacking  the  fruit  of  the  avocado  up  to  this  time  is  the  so-called  anthracnose. 
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This  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  fungos  closely  related  to  or  Identical  with  the 
organism  previously  noted  as  causing  anthracnose  of  mango  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p. 
153). 

Avocado  die-back  is  of  frequent  occurr^ice  throughout  the  Colony.  This  is 
due  to  Diplodia  cacaoicola^  which  also  causes  die-back  of  cacao  and  of  rubber. 
It  is  thought  to  enter  by  way  of  very  young  tissues  through  wounds  made  by 
the  anthracnose  fungus,  growing  then  rapidly  down  the  tree  and  killing  bad^ 
the  shoots  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  tip.  The  same  fungus 
also  attacks  budded  avocados. 

A  summary  of  the  citrus  canker  investigatton  in  south  Alabama,  0.  L 
Peltier  {Proc,  Qulf  Coast  Hort.  6oc,,  4  (1918),  pp.  21,  22). — Having  contributed 
articles  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  pp.  757,  857)  regarding  the  susceptibility  and  re^tance 
of  citrus  to  canker  and  the  overwintering  of  the  canker  brganism,  the  author 
states  that  during  the  past  two  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  perfect 
a  method  for  the  consistent  isolation  of  the  canker  organism  from  the  soil,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  it  will  live  in  the  soil,  and  if  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions. Studies  are  in  progress  on  the  life  history  and  other  matters  regard- 
ing the  organism. 

Pink  disease  of  citrus,  H.  A.  Lee  and  H.  S.  Yates  (Philippine  Jour.  Soi.,  H 
(1919),  No,  6,  pp.  657-673,  pU.  7,  figs.  2). — ^Thls  is  an  account  of  the  discovery 
(in  1917)  and  investigation  of  an  apparently  serious  stem  and  branch  disease 
of  citrus  trees  in  three  localities  in  the  Philippines.  The  name  pink  disease, 
employed  elsewhere  to  indicate  the  result  of  infection  by  Cortid/^m  salnumi' 
color,  is  accepted  here  also. 

Local  investigation  and  trial  of  control  measures  have  given  almost  complete 
control  of  the  disease  at  Lamao.  Copper  sprays,  though  effective  against  tlie 
disease,  kill  also  the  fungus  parasites  which  keep  down  the  scale  insects. 
Lime  sulphur,  which  is  efficacious  against  both  this  disease  and  the  scale 
insect,  is  recommended.  It  is  effective  at  a  strength  of  1:40,  but  at  1:S5 
causes  no  Injury  to  the  foliage.  The  time  for  spraying  varies  with  the  season. 
Removal  of  affected  portions  is  effective  when  combined  with  the  spraying 
treatment,  and  the  treatments  are  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  sup- 
posedly combining  readily  with  other  methods  in  a  general  plan  against  other 
diseases  on  other  plants. 

Fungus  diseases  [in  Ceylon,  1918]  (Tear  Book  Planters^  Assoc.  Ceylon, 
1918,  pp.  79-81). — ^Brown  bast  of  rubber  trees  is  thought  to  be  present  tlirough- 
out  the  rubber-producing  area,  though  still  most  abimdant  in  the  drier  regions. 
This  trouble  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  disease  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States  and  in  Java.  The  treatment  recommended  is  to 
scrape  the  diseased  bark  until  the  latex  begins  to  flow,  and  then  apply  Bruno- 
linum  at  full  or  half  strength  in  order  to  kill  the  portions  of  the  cortex  in 
which  the  nodules  develop.  Around  abnormal  streaks  and  patches  such  a 
nodule-producing  center  or  abnormal  region  is  usually  a  group  of  altered  latex 
vessels.  It  is  stated  that  though  nodules  follow  brown  bast,  altered  particles 
may  be  produced  without  the  previous  existence  of  brown  bast 

The  root  disease  caused  by  Poria  hypobrunnea  is  stlU  comparatively  rare, 
most  cases  of  root  trouble  being  due  to  brown  root  disease  (Fames  semitostus, 
F.  lignosus),  and  Ustulina  zonata.  It  is  now  said  that  the  disease  attributed 
to  a  Poria  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  is  really  due  to  a  Femes,  which  has 
been  named  F.  pseudoferrens.  This  has  not  been  found  in  Ceylon.  An  ex- 
tensive outbreak  of  F.  Ugnosus  occurred  on  stumps  and  logs  of  Brythrina 
umbrosa.  Botryodiplodia  theohromce  causes  the  death  of  large  numbers  of 
tea  bushes  near  decaying  Hevea  stumps. 
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Moldy  rot  on  the  tapped  surface  of  rubber  trees  may  be  due  locally  to 
Phytophthora  faheri,  diiferiDg  from  the  disease  given  the  same  name  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  The  bark  decay  now  most  prevalent  in  some  rubber 
districts  is  that  caused  by  the  claret  colored  canker.  A  new  root  disease  of 
tea  (F.  applanatus)  has  been  noted  on  one  estate.  The  fungus  is  said  to  be  a 
common  saprophyte  in  Ceylon,  but  to  have  been  found  to  cause  root  disease  of 
Acacia  decutrens  and  Casuarina  montana,  and  in  South  India,  of  coffee. 

P.  hypoUUeritia,  the  common  root  disease  fungus  of  tea  in  up-  and  mid- 
country  districts,  has  been  found  to  spread  to  tea  from  stumps  of  Albizzia. 

A  leaf  disease  of  coconut  is  briefly  described  as  occurring  in  one  district 

Inspection  for  pine  blister  rust,  W.  J.  Schoene  (Quart,  Bui,  Va.  State 
Crop  Pest  Comm,j  1  {1920),  No,  4,  pp.  14,  15), — ^White  pine  blister  rust  inspec- 
tion, which  was  continued  during  the  summer  months  of  1918-19,  is  here 
briefly  discussed  with  its  bearings  upon  the  production  of  white  pines  within  the 
State  of  Virginia,  wliich  are  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $10,000,000. 

Treatment  for  chlorosis,  G.  Abnaud  {Rev.  Vitic,,  51  {1919),  No.  1S25,  pp. 
S25-9S0,  figs,  2). — A  treatment  for  chlorosis  In  trees  of  different  kinds  consists 
in  piercing  the  trunk  or  larger  branches  with  a  specially  adapted  form  of  punch 
which  removes  the  portion  cut  out,  and  then  filling  the  orifice  so  made  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  Iron  sulphate  and  oil  The  restorative  effect  is  said  to 
continue  for  several  years. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOHOLOOT. 

Specific,  sntMpecific,  and  varietal  categories  of  insects  and  the  naming 
of  them,  W.  L.  McAtee  {Ent.  News,  SI  {1920),  Nos,  2,  pp.  46-55;  S,  pp.  61-65), 

On  the  insecticidal  principle  of  Ctirysanthemnm  cinerariifolinm  (insect 
powder) ,  I,  R.  Yam amoto  {Ber,  Ohara  Inst.  Landw,  Forsch.,  1  {1918),  No,  S, 
pp.  S89-S98). — ^The  author  has  "isolated  a  yellow,  transparent,  neutral  sirup 
named  pyrethron  as  an  insecticidal  principle  which  has  the  saponification  value 
216  and  iodin  value  116.  Pyrethron  is  easily  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash 
and  loses  its  insecticidal  power  after  saponification.  The  power  of  this  pyr- 
ethron is  reduced  by  heating  or  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time. 
Pyrethron  has  the  power  to  control  the  germination  of  bacteria  in  addition  to 
a  strong  insecticidal  power.  In  the  saponification  product,  I  have  isolated 
higher  alcohols  having  the  formulas  GuHmO  (M.  P.  199''  C.)  and  CstHmO 
(H.  P.  175-179'')  and  fatty  acids,  liquid  and  solid,  having  the  formulas  deHuOs 
and  Oi«HuOa  (palmitic).  Judging  from  these  results,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  insecticidal  principle  of  the  insect  powder  Is  ester." 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  H.  T.  Febnalo  {Affr,  of  Mass,,  1918,  pp.  87- 
J>4).— This  report  deals  with  the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  insects  of 
the  year.  Mention  is  made  of  serious  Injury  in  several  places  by  red  bugs 
(Heterocordylus  malinus  and  Lygidea  mendaw),  which  have  gradually  increased 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  saddled  prominent  {Heterocampa  guttivitta) 
defoliated  beedi,  maple,  and  other  trees,  being  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
the  hilltops  In  western  Massachusetts,  and  extending  from  about  as  far  north 
as  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  southward  as  far  as  Chester  and  Becket  The  squash 
borer  was  unusually  abundant,  in  one  field  observed  all  but  4  of  400  plants 
having  been  destroyed  by  It 

Report  of  the  imperial  entomologist,  T.  B.  Fixtcheb  {8ci,  Rpts,  Agr.  Re- 
tmrch  Inst,  Pusa,  1918-19,  pp,  86-103,  pU,  5).— This  report  deals  with  the  work 
of  the  year,  including  the  occurrence  of  the  more  important  insect  pests,  that 
with  bees,  lac,  silk,  etc    Among  the  important  enemies  mentioned  are  a 
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(P*acllarild  {Acroceroop»  gp.),  the  larvs  of  which  mine  under  the  bark  of  cotton 
at  Pusa,  causing  the  layer  of  bark  to  pe^  off  the  entire  stem  and  even  fm 
the  leaf  stalks. 

[Economic  insects  in  Tasmania],  EL  M.  Nichoixs  (Affr,  and  8todc  DepL 
Taitnania,  1918,  BuU.  77,  pp.  9,  fig;  4;  78,  pp.  12,  figs.  8;  1919,  BuL  8S,  pp.  5).- 
These  bulletins  relate  to  The  Ck)dling  Moth  and  the  Powdery  Blildew,  Sole 
Insects,  and  the  Woolly  Aphis  (Eriotama  lanigera),  respectiv^y. 

Wheat  insect  surrey  for  1919,  E.  C.  Cotton  (Mo,  BuL  Ohio  Sia^  i  {191S), 
No.  8,  pp.  $41-245,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  is  a  report  upon  the  wheat  insect  survey  msfc 
during  1919  In  continuation  of  that  of  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  IL,  89.  p.  868). 
in  order  to  obtain  definite  data  on  which  to  base  sowing  dates  for  the  M 
seeding. 

The  survey  showed  the  jointworm  to  have  been  the  most  important  insect 
damaging  wheat,  as  was  the  case  the  previous  year.  Wheat  fields  in  but  three 
of  the  counties  visited  were  free  from  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  the  damase 
varying  from  1  per  cent  or  less  in  some  counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  to  a  maximum  of  89  per  cent  in  Miami  County,  with  an  average  of  SL4 
per  cent  for  the  39  counties  reported.  No  cultural  or  other  method  of  control  tn- 
the  Jointworm  has  been  devised,  since  early  and  late  planting  do  not  yield  eos- 
sistent  results  either  in  nearby  fields  the  same  year  nor  in  consecutive  yein  Id 
the  same  field. 

The  Hessian  fly  situation  changed  somewhat  fjrom  the  previous  year,  tbe 
greatest  damage  occurlng  farther  east,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Lonia. 
Medina,  Wayne,  Ashland,  Richland,  Knox,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Sandusky.  Ite 
highest  infestation  was  in  Ashland,  where  counts  showed  an  infestatioB  of 
87.9  per  cent  of  the  straws,  the  average  for  the  State  being  14.4  per  cent  11* 
Importance  of  closely  observing  fly-free  dates  in  seeding  is  emphasiaed,  it  beins 
pointed  out  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  very  delicate  in  structure  and  a  very  lanse 
proportion  of  the  flies  appear  and  disappear  within  a  week.  Examinations  of 
*'  dates  of  sowing "  plats  made  during  the  ftill  of  1918  showed  a  decrease  tn 
the  percentage  of  plants  infested  from  76  on  September  2  to  none  on  Septonb^ 
80  or  later  in  Miami,  from  100  per  cent  on  S^tember  1  to  none  on  October  1  in 
Lorain  and  the  southern  part  of  Erie  County,  and  a  reduction  to  none  on  Sep- 
tember 28  in  Sandusky  County. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  cooperation  in  control  work  is  called  to  attenttoo, 
and  also  the  fact  that  Miami  County  after  suffering  very  severe  losses  from  tbe 
fly  for  five  or  six  successive  seasons  was  ridded  of  the  insect  in  a  single  seaaoa 
by  cooperative  procedure.  As  a  control  measure  for  the  jointworm  it  is  recoin> 
mended  that  all  wheat  fields  should  be  carefully  raked  while  damp  with  dew 
or  rain  and  the  rakings  together  with  down  straw  should  be  run  throti^  tbe 
separator  or  thrown  out  to  the  pigs  or  chickens. 

Insects  attacking  squash,  encumber,  and  allied  plants  in  Gonnecticat 
W.  E.  Bbitton  (ConnectiGut  State  Sta.  Bui.  216  (1919),  pp.  55-5i,  pit.  8,  ft*- 
9). — This  popular  summary  of  information  follows  the  plan  of  the  acconnt 
given  in  an  earlier  paper  (B.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1048)  but  has  been  revised,  enlarge 
and  wholly  rewritten. 

Two  new  termites  from  Arizona,  T.  E.  Sntdsb  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc  WoiK  ti 
{1920),  No.  2,  pp.  S8-40). 

Brief  descriptions  of  new  Thysanoptera,  X,  R.  S.  Baonall  (Aim.  and  Uof^ 
Nat.  Hist.,  9.  ser.,  4  {1919),  No.  22,  pp.  25S-277;  abs.  in  Rev.  AppL  EfU^  8tr.  I 
7  {1919),  No.  12,  p.  545).— Among  the  25  species  here  described  as  new  ar« 
FrankUnieUa  varicome  collected  on  Petalostenum  purpureum,  and  Butkrip* 
cameroni  from  injured  wheat  stems,  both  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The  gema 
Limphysotlirlps  is  erected* 
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Sulphur  fumigation  for  tlie  control  of  mealy  bug  (Psendococcus  bakeri) 
on  grapevines  in  the  vineyard,  R.  L.  Nougabet  {Mo.  Bui,  Dept,  Agr,  Cal,^  9 
{1920),  No.  1-2,  pp.  26S1;  also  in  Cal.  Cult.,  54  {1920),  No.  6,  pp.  191,  198).— 
This  is  a  summary  of  information  on  the  control  of  P.  bakeri  by  burning  sulphur 
under  the  tent 

An  account  of  this  pest  by  the  author  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
40,  p.  650).  It  Is  pointed  out  that  on  grape  it  has  two  distinct  broods  which 
do  not  overlap  as  when  it  lives  on  citrus  and  pear.  **  One  brood,  the  first  of 
the  year,  hatches  in  June  and  is  the  progeny  of  the  overwintering  larvse ;  the 
other,  the  second  brood  of  the  year,  hatches  during  September  and  October. 
After  hatching,  the  larvte  remain  In  the  ovisac  until  the  following  spring.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  it  Is  only  necessary  to  conduct  the  fumigation  with  the  object  of 
destroying  the  larva  without  taking  the  eggs  ^to  consideration." 

The  author  has  found  that  where  sulphur  wicks  are  used  approximately 
5  oz.  are  required  for  100  cu.  ft,  and  if  the  tent  volume  is  250  cu.  ft,  covering 
4  vines  and  making  3  fumigations  per  hour  per  tent,  the  cost  is  8^  cts.  per  vine. 
Wh«i  refined  lump  sulphur  is  used  approximately  6  ozc  are  required  for  100  cu. 
ft,  and  for  a  tent  of  250  cu.  ft,  covering  4  vines  and  making  2.5  fumigations  per 
hour  per  tent  the  cost  would  be  5.7  cts.  per  vine.  Since  this  method  of  control 
Is  practically  an  eradication  it  is  thought  to  be  the  most  economical. 

The  fumigator  is  warned  against  fumigating  with  sulphur  while  the  vines  are 
in  an  active  growing  state  or  during  -the  daytime.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
Uie  temperature  does  not  reach  too  high  a  point,  etc. 

A  new  species  of  Matsucoccus  from  pines  in  California,  F.  B.  Hebbebt 
{Proc.  Ent.  8oc.  Wash.,  21  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  157-161,  figs.  14) .—Matsucoccus 
lascioulensis,  taken  from  within  the  fasclciles  of  digger  pine  {Pinus  sabiniana) 
and  yellow  pine  {P.  ponderosa)  needles  In  California,  is  described  as  new. 

A  new  genus  and  species  of  coccid  from  Loranthns,  H.  Morrison  (Proc 
Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  21  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  197-202,  pi.  i).— Under  the  name  Macro- 
cepicoccus  loranthi  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.  the  author  describes  a  form  collected  on 
Loranthus  sp.  at  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

The  peach  tip  moth  (Laspeyresia  molesta) ,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr.  Oaz. 
N.  8.  Wales,  SO  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  891,  892). —This  pest,  which  first  appeared 
in  suburban  gardens  In  New  South  Wales  in  1909  and  was  thought  to  be 
tbe  peach  twig  moth,  has  been  definitely  determined  to  be  the  oriental  peach 
moth  (L.  molesta).  It  has  spread  rapidly  and  is  now  one  of  the  Important 
pests  In  the  Gosford  and  Newcastle  areas,  and  the  author  considers  it  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  It  will  become  established  throughout  the  orchard  dis- 
tricts of  Australia.    The  pupa  is  said  to  be  parasitized  by  Oambrus  stokesi. 

The  green  clover  worm  a  pest  of  soy  beans  (Plathypena  scabra) ,  L.  B. 
SMrrH  {Quart.  Bui.  Va.  State  Crop  Pest  Comm.,  1  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  8,  figs.  -J).— 
This  Is  a  brief  report  of  observations  by  the  author,  together  with  a  review 
of  the  literature.  This  worm  Is  said  to  have  caused  derious  Injury  to  soy 
beans  throughout  eastern  Virginia  during  the  season  of  1919,  and  other  legumes, 
including  Lima  and  snap  beans,  alfalfa,  and  clover,  were  Injured  to  some  ex- 
tent Reports  from  other  States  Indicate  that  the  outbreak  of  this  pest  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

The  injury  is  caused  by  the  worms  eating  the  leaves  and  occasionally  the 
blossoms,  usually  only  the  softer  tissues  of  the  leaves  being  destroyed.  The 
hijured  blossoms  become  brown  in  color  and  later  drop  off  the  plant. 

In  controlling  the-  pest,  soy  beans  when  grown  in  rows  for  seed  purposes 
oiay  be  sprayf^d  with  1.25  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  2  lbs.  of  lime  to  50  gaL 
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of  water  at  any  time  without  danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  If  preferred,  a 
dusting  mixture  consisting  of  5  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  and  50  lbs. 
of  land  plaster  or  air- slaked  lime  may  be  used.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is 
unnecessary  that  the  sprays  reach  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  the  ordi- 
nary potato  sprayer  will  serve  the  purpose  if  the  spray  boom  is  raised  several 
Inches  above  the  tops  of  the  plants. 

There  is  no  practical  method  for  protecting  soy  beans  which  liave  been  sown 
broadcast  to  be  used  for  forage.  If  the  pest  becomes  abundant  on  clover  and 
alfalfa,  the  crop  should  be  cut  at  once.  On  snap  beans  the  pest  may  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  way  as  on  soy  beans  grown  in  rows,  the  arsenical  to  be 
applied  Just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  blossoms. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  accounts  of  this  pest  by  Chittenden  (B.  S.  R.,  13, 
p.  665).  Britton  (E.  S.  H.,  20,  p.  1048),  and  Hill  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  865. 

On  the  life  history  and  habits  of  a  peach  leaf  miner  (Omix  sp.), 
C.  Harukawa  and  N.  Yaoi  (Ber,  Ohara  Inst,  Landto.  Forsch,,  1  {1918) ,  No,  5, 
pp.  S25-SSS,  pi.  1). — ^The  authors  deal  with  a  leaf  miner  of  the  peach  in  Japan 
which  somewhat  resembles  Omix  geminatella,  a  leaf  miner  of  the  apple  in  tbe 
United  States  reported  upon  by  Haseman  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  359). 

This  peach  leaf  miner  has  not  as  yet  caused  any  great  damage  in  Japan,  but 
the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  under  favorable  conditions  it  might  become 
a  source  of  severe  injury,  since  there  are  four  complete  and  one  partial  genera- 
tion each  year.  While  its  distribution  in  Japan  has  not  as  yet  been  determined, 
it  is  Icnown  to  occur  in  Tolcyo  and  Okayama  Prefectures. 

The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  largely  close  to  the 
midrib.  They  hatch  in  from  three  days  to  about  two  weeks,  and  the  larva  im- 
mediately begins  mining  the  epidermis  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  at  the  point 
where  the  egg  is  cemented  to  it  At  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  stage  tbe 
larva  leaves  Its  original  mine  and  builds  a  new  completely  closed  cell  with  tbe 
leaf,  in  which  it  conceals  itself  and  continues  feeding  on  the  epidermis.  Wben 
full  grown  the  larva  either  spins  a  yellowish  cocoon  at  one  end  of  the  mine,  or 
it  leaves  the  mine,  folds  over  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and  fastens  the  edge  to  tbe 
leaf  surface  and  builds  its  cocoon  in  the  recess  thus  made.  In  addition  to  tbe 
peach,  its  favorite  host,  the  species  attacks  plum,  cherry,  Japanese  flowering 
cherry,  apple,  and  apricot 

Control  measures  include  the  burning  of  all  fallen  leaves  to  which  the  cocoons 
of  the  last  brood  may  be  attached  and  other  rubbish  in  the  orchard,  stripping 
off  the  rough  outer  bark  of  the  tree  trunks,  and  the  application  of  pyrethmm 
decoction  oil  emulsion  for  the  adults. 

The  serpentine  leaf  miner  of  the  peach,  a  species  of  Lyonetia,  0.  Habu- 
KAWA  and  N.  Yaoi  (Ber.  Ohara  Inst,  Landw.  ForBch,,  1  {1918),  No,  5,  pp.  555- 
$48,  pi.  1), — ^The  authors  here  report  studies  of  the  life  history,  liabits,  and 
natural  enemies  of  a  species  of  Lyonetia  that  is  an  important  enemy  of  tbe 
peach  in  Japan.  The  species  Is  thought  to  be  distinct  from  the  European  pest 
L.  clerkella,  under  which  name  it  was  considered  in  an  account  of  its  life  his- 
tory by  Kuwana  and  Takachiho  in  1911.* 

This  leaf  miner  is  widely  distributed  in  Japan,  feeding  exclusively  on  the  leaf 
tissue  of  the  peach.  There  are  seven  broods  each  year,  the  adults  of  the  last 
brood  wintering  over.  There  are  three  larval  Instars.  Several  undetermined 
hymenopterous  parasites  have  been  reared  by  the  authors. 

liepidoptera  at  light  traps,  W.  B.  Tubneb  {Jour,  Agr.  Research  [V,  8.1,  IS 
{1920),  No.  9,  pp.  475-481,  fig.  i).— This  is  a  report  of  observations  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made  at  Hagerstown, 

»  Rpt.  Imp.  Agr.  Bxpt  Sta.  Tokyo,  88  (1911),  pp.  99-102. 
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M(L,  during  1918,  In  continuation  of  work  in  1916,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  560). 

The  collections  were  made  on  28  full  nights  between  May  14  and  September 
13.  "  The  total  of  3,152  moths  recorded  for  that  period  embraces  60  odd  speciea 
Of  this  total,  2,200  or  69.8  per  cent  are  males,  and  952  or  80.2  per  cent  are 
females.  Tabular  data  give  an  itemized  account  of  the  species,  the  numbers 
taken  of  each  sex,  and  the  percentage  of  males  and  females.  In  two  species, 
Noctua  o-rUffrum  and  Euparthenos  nubUis,  the  two  sexes  are  equally  repre- 
sented ;  and  of  those  species  of  which  at  least  five  individuals  were  taken  three 
show  a  preponderance  of  females."  A  table  giving  the  percentage  of  gravid 
females  shows  that  of  952  moths  dissected,  786  or  77.3  per  cent,  were  gravid, 
these  constituting  23.35  per  cent  of  all  moths  captured.  Of  the  11  genera  of 
arctiids  represented,  all  the  females  of  9  genera  were  gravid.  Among  the  noc- 
tulds,  gravid  females  made  up  100  per  cent  in  8  genera. 

Records  of  temperature  and  humidity  presented  in  tabular  form  have  led 
the  author  to  conclude  that  the  night-flying  habits  of  the  moths  are  but  little 
influenced  by  these  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  such  meteorological  conditions 
as  strong  winds,  rain,  or  fog  materially  restrict  flight 

Data  as  to  the  total  collection  of  moths,  arranged  by  hours  of  collection,  are 
presented.  In  the  flrst  three  periods,  ending  at  10  p.  m.,  there  were  taken  325 
females,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total  of  952  females  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  gravid  females.  In  the  same  period,  424  males,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total 
males,  were  killed.  From  10  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.  the  percentage  of  gravid  females 
declined,  while  that  of  the  males  and  spent  females  increased. 

Some  60  odd  species,  representing  10  families,  were  taken  in  collections  at 
Hagerstown  in  the  summer  of  1918.  Of  these  at  least  20  are  of  economic  im- 
portance, and  several  others  are  likely  to  prove  serious  pests  if  circumstances 
favor  them. 

Further  stndies  of  Sorosporella  nvella,  a  fungus  parasite  of  uoctuid 
larvae,  A.  T.  Speare  (Jour.  Agr,  Research  {U.  S.],  18  (1920),  No.  8,  pp,  899- 
4S9,  pis.  6). — ^This  is  a  detailed  report  of  investigations  conducted  by  the 
author,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
preliminary  account  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  757). 
The  work  has  been  summarized  by  the  author  as  follows : 

**  The  presence  of  8.  uvelUiy  an  entomogenous  fungus,  is  recorded  for  the  first 
time  in  America.  The  previous  association  of  Sorosporella  with  the  Ento- 
mophthorales  is  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  organism, 
among  the  verticilliacious  Hyphomycetes,  is  designated. 

"  The  reproductive  bodies  are  thick-walled  resting  spores  or  chlamydospores 
and  thin-walled  conidia,  the  latter  being  herein  definitely  associated  with  the 
life  history  of  the  organism  for  the  first  time.  It  is  shown  that  yeastlike  vege- 
tative cells,  existing  within  the  blood  of  infected  insects,  are  ontogenetically 
related  to  other  phases  In  the  development  of  the  organism.  There  is  an 
ingestion  of  these  vegetative  cells  by  certain  of  the  blood  corpuscles  (phagocy- 
tosis), the  process  being  apparently  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  phago- 
cytes. This  phenomenon  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  overloked  by  those 
Investigators  who  have  studied  the  fungus  diseases  of  insecta 

"The  organism  is  readily  cultivated  on  artificial  nutrients  and  exhibits  two 
quite  different  types  of  growth  when  grown  on  favorable  media.  In  certain 
cases,  both  when  the  fungus  was  grown  on  media  and  when  the  resting  spores 
were  placed  in  a  moist  chamber,  fruiting  structures  of  the  Isaria  type  devel- 
oped. No  perfect  or  ascigerous  condition  has  been  observed.  The  disease 
caused  by  the  organism  is  readily  transmitted  to  healthy  insects,  and  in  labo- 
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ratory  experiments  a  mortality  of  from  60  to  90  per  cent  may  be  readily 
obtained." 

A  list  of  24  references  to  the  literature  is  Included. 

A  new  noctuid  from  Arizona  (Lepidoptera,  Noctnldse,  Acronyctime) , 
H.  G.  Dyab  (Insecutor  InscitUB  Menstruum,  7  (1919),  No.  10-12,  p.  188). 

New  moths  from  Mexico  (Lepidopterat  Noctnidie,  Hadeninse),  H.  G. 
Dyab  (Insecutor  InscitUB  Menstruus,  7  (1919),  No,  10-lt,  pp.  162-164). 

The  larva  of  Xanthopastis  timais  a^rain,  H.  Q.  Dtab  (Inaecutor  InscUia 
MenstruM,  7  (1919),  No.  7-P,  p.  149). 

The  occurrence  of  malaria  parasites  in  Anopheles  crucians  in  nature: 
Percentage  of  infection  of  A.  qnadrimacnlatus  and  latest  date  found  in* 
fected  in  northern  liouisiana,  B.  Matnx  (Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [{7.  8.],  ik 
(1919),  No.  25,  pp.  1S55-1S57).— 'The  author  reports  the  finding  under  natural 
conditions  of  A.  crucians  infected  with  Plasmodium.  In  malaria  investigatioDs 
in  a  lumber  settlement  in  northern  Louisiana,  6  of  20  specimens  of  A.  cnidant 
were  found  to  be  infected. 

Descriptions  of  hitherto  unknown  larrse  of  Oulex  (Diptera,  Culicid«), 
H.  G.  Dtab  (Insecutor  InscitUB  Menstruus,  7  (1919),  No.  10-12,  pp.  161,  16t). 

A  new  subgenus  of  Oulex,  H.  G.  Dtab  (Insecutor  InscitUB  Menstruus,  7 
(1919),  No.  7-9,  p.  150). 

A  revision  of  the  American  Sabethini  of  the  Sabethes  group  by  the  male 
genitalia,  H.  G.  Dyab  (Insecutor  Insciti4B  Menstruus,  7  (1919),  No.  7-9,  pp.  114- 
142,  pi.  1). 

District  of  Columbia  Diptera:  Asilidie,  W.  L.  McAtee  and  N.  Banks  (Proe. 
Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  22  (1920),  Nos.  1,  pp.  lS-20;  2,  pp.  21-SS,  figs.  2). 

liife  history  of  Eublomyia  calosomie,  a  tachinid  parasite  of  Oalosoma 
beetles,  C.  W.  Collins  and  C.  E.  Hood  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [U.  fif.],  18  (19S0), 
No.  9,  pp.  483-497,  pis.  2).— This  is  a  report  of  biological  studies  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  E.  caiosonuB,  a  native 
tachinid  parasite,  which  is  Icnown  to  occur  in  New  England  as  far  north  as 
York  County,  Me.,  and  Merriraaclc  County,  N.  H. ;  as  far  west  as  Worcester 
County,  Mass.;  and  as  far  south  as  Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  and  Providence 
County,  R.  I.  Since  first  reared  from  Calosoma  calidum  by  Burgess  in  1896,  it 
has  been  reared  from  adults  of  C.  sycophanta,  C.  frigidum,  and  C.  calidum  col- 
lected in  the  field.  Larvce  of  C.  sycophanta,  C,  frigidum,  and  C.  scrutator  have 
been  exposed  to  the  files  in  breeding  experiments,  but  without  results. 

There  are  two  full  generations  per  year  and  a  partial  third  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  3  to  24  hours,  the  larvae  develop  in  from  9 
to  12  days,  and  the  pupae  in  from  9  to  18  days,  making  it  possible  for  a  genera- 
tion to  develop  fully  in  from  20  to  25  days.  It  hibernates  in  the  second  larval 
instar  within  the  body  cavity  of  Calosoma  adults,  in  the  solL 

During  the  seasons  from  1915  to  1918,  over  which  period  a  study  was  made 
of  its  life  history,  the  highest  parasitism  upon  C.  sycophanta  was  3.4  per  cent 
in  1916  and  an  average  of  4.4  per  cent  upon  C.  calidum  for  a  period  of  years. 
**The  abundance  of  the  parasite  of  the  summer  generations  occurs  at  a  time 
when  adults  of  C.  sycophanta  and  other  species  of  Calosoma  are  beginning  to 
enter  the  earth  for  a  period  of  dormancy  followed  by  hibernation.  This  doubt- 
less tends  to  limit  the  opportunity  for  increase  under  present  conditions.  The 
data  thus  far  accumulated  show  that  the  parasite  has  not  yet  caused  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  abundance  and  usefulness  of  C.  sycophanta  In  New  England.** 

A  list  of  8  references  to  the  literature  is  included. 

Studies  on  the  fruit  flies  of  Japan. — I,  Japanese  orange  fly,  T.  Mitakk 
(Bui.  Imp.  Cent.  Agr.  Expt.  8ta.  Japan,  2  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  85-165,  pis.  9,  figs. 
5). — Reports  of  the  presence  of  an  orange-infesting  fruit  fiy  in  the  orchards  of 
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KioshD  led  to  investigations  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Oommerce 
in  1914.  Two  species  of  fruit  flies  were  found  to  occur  In  the  orange  groves  of 
the  ioTaded  districts  of  Kiushu.  The  first  of  these,  a  species  known  as  very 
iojurious  and  identified  by  Kuwana  in  1911^  as  Dacus  ferrugineus,  has  been 
found  by  the  author  to  represent  a  new  species  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
D,  UuneotUa;  the  other,  a  hitherto  undescrlbed  species,  the  author  describes  as 
new  under  the  name  D.  {ChtetocUums)  bezzii.  D.  tauneonis  was  found  by  the 
author  to  be  a  formidable  pest  to  the  orange,  but  no  positive  proof  was  found 
that  D,  hezzii,  which  occurs  abundantly,  was  a  source  of  injury.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  occurrence  of  D,  (Chmtodacua)  ferruffineus  dor9alis  of  Hendel,  a 
very  injurious  orange-infesting  species,  in  Formosa. 

The  studies  reported  relate  particularly  to  D,  tauneonU  (pp.  92-146),  its  in- 
ternal and  external  anatomy,  life  history,  habits,  etc.  This  is  followed  by  de- 
scriptions of  Z>.  bezzU  and  four  other  new  species  which  were  discovered  In  the 
course  of  the  study,  namely,  Hypenidium  polyfasciatum,  Acidia  kagoihimensis, 
A.  marumoi,  and  Oastrosona  jcponica.  The  author's  studies  show  D,  tsuneonU 
to  occur  In  at  least  five  of  the  Prefectures  of  Kiushu,  to  which  island  it  is 
strictly  limited.  Its  injury  usually  amounts  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  crop,  and  where  it  is  severe  it  reaches  50  per  cent  The  fly  usually 
appears  at  the  end  of  June,  accelerating  in  emergence  during  July  and  diminish- 
Ing  at  the  end  of  August,  but  its  appearance  is  met  with  until  September, 
rtrely  to  October. 

By  experiments  conducted  in  which  marked  flies  were  liberated  the  maximum 
distance  traveled  was  720  yds.  within  three  days,  the  minimum  being  360  yds. 
within  six  days. 

Since  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  juice  sacks  or  between  them  or  between 
the  pulp  and  the  rind,  thick-skinned  oranges  (navel  oranges,  pomeloes,  etc) 
are  usually  exempt  from  the  attack  of  the  fly,  the  ovipositor  possibly  being 
unable  to  reach  the  pulp.  In  nature,  infested  oranges  with  a  single  puncture 
are  most  abundant,  those  with  two  punctures  are  not  extremely  rare,  but 
with  three  punctures  they  are  very  rare.  The  author's  observations  indicate 
that  there  are  from  two  to  six  eggs  laid  in  each  puncture.  The  period  of 
Incubation  of  the  egg  has  not  been  determined,  though  in  one  case  they 
did  not  hatch  until  the  eighth  day  after  deposition.  The  maggots  usually 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  or  at  the 
beginning  of  November  become  full  grown. 

•*  When  the  larva  has  nearly  eaten  up  the  contents  of  the  originally  infested 
carpel,  it  enters  the  adjoining  carpel  and  then  to  the  next,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  activity  of  the  larva,  and  the  duration  of  the  larval  period. 
From  two  to  ten  carpels  are  infested  by  a  single  maggot.  In  kumquats  the 
boring  is  irregular,  and  usually  the  seeds  are  eaten."  The  oranges  begin  to 
f^U  in  October  and  continue  until  November.  The  larvse  soon  leave  the  fruit 
and  enter  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  1  or  2  in.  and  pupate. 

No  parasites  of  Importance  have  as  yet  been*  found.  Capturing  the  adult 
flies  by  a  special  apparatus,  collecting  and  treating  infested  fruit,  and  picking 
up  the  pupae  are  practiced  in  infested  localities.  The  author*s  recommenda- 
tions are  as  follows:  "Adults  should  be  captured  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
season  of  their  appearance;  infested  fruits  should  be  picked  up  as  quickly 
as  possible;  infested  oranges  should  be  utilized  as  raw  material  for  the 
preparation  of  citric  acid;  the  construction  of  storehouses  for  oranges  should 
be  improved;  and  a  full  knowledge  of  the  present  species  should  be  diffused 
among  local  orchardists.*' 

A  bibliography  of  82  titles  is  appended. 


>Bpt  Imp.  Agr.  Bxpt  Sta.  Tokyo,  38  (1011),  pp.  109-112. 
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Woric  and  parasitism  of  the  Mediterranean  fmit  fLj  In  Hawaii  dnring 
1918,  H.  F.  WiLiABD  (Jour.  Agr.  Research  [U,  fi?.],  18  (l920).  No.  8,  pp.  J^l- 
44^). — ^Thls  Is  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Departmoit 
of  Agriculture  on  the  status  of  the  parasitism  of  Ceratitis  capUata  In  Hawaii 
by  Opius  humilis,  Diachasma  tryoni,  D,  fuUawayi,  and  Tetrastichus  ffiffardioMU 
In  continuation  of  the  yearly  records  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  62).  It  showy  the  extent 
of  parasitism  during  1918,  the  amount  of  infestation  by  C.  capitata  for  the 
same  period,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  gives  general  si'mmaries  uf 
parasitism  and  infestation  during  1916  and  1917. 

While  the  parasitism  by  both  D,  fuUawayi  and  T.  giffardianus  was  less  in 
1918  than  in  1917,  the  total  percentage  of  parasitism  for  the  last  year,  on 
account  of  the  Increased  effectiveness  of  D.  tryoni,  had  increased  8.8,  making 
the  total  parasitism  for  1918,  55.8  per  cent  of  all  the  fruit-fly  larvse  under 
observation.  The  data  recorded  show  that  the  value  of  these  parasites  as 
destroyers  of  fruit  flies  has  consistently  increased  each  year  since  their  intro- 
duction, until  in  1918  they  caused  the  destruction  of  considerably  more  than 
half  of  all  the  fruit  flies  developing  in  fruits  about  Honolulu.  "This  great 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  this  pest  has  been  of  direct  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii  by  greatly  decreasing  the  infestation  of  the  fruits  less  susceptible 
to  fruit-fly  attack,  since  this  class  contains  the  majority  of  fruits  of  commercial 
value.  It  has  been  of  value  also  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  mainland 
United  States  by  greatly  decreasing  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  the  fruit 
fly  there." 

European  frit  fly  in  North  America,  J.  M.  Aldbich  (Jour,  Agr,  Research 
[17.  S,h  18  {1920),  No.  P,  pp.  451-47S,  pi.  1,  figs.  7).-^This  is  a  detailed  report  of 
biological  investigations  during  the  years  1914  to  1916  by  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  of  Osdmt 
frit,  an  insect  which  attacks  both  winter  and  spring  wheat  every  year  over  the 
whole  geographical  range  of  the  crop  and  at  times  has  done  considerable  dam- 
age. A  summary  of  the  present  status  of  knowledge  of  this  pest  abroad  by 
CJollin  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  860).  In  this  country  bio- 
logical observations  of  it  were  first  made  by  Garman  in  Kentucky  In  1889, 
when  he  found  the  stems  of  young  wheat  infested,  and  a  similar  observation 
was  made  by  Fletcher  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  about  the  same  time. 

The  author's  studies  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forms  recorded  from 
this  country  under  the  names  O.  pusilla,  O.  nitidissima,  O.  oarhonaria,  O.  varia- 
bilis, O.  nigra,  and  O.  soror  are  all  synonyms  of  O.  frit. 

"  In  the  commonest  form  of  injury  minute  maggots  occur  in  young  stems  of 
wheat  close  to  the  ground.  They  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  larvie  of 
the  Hessian  fly  .  .  .  from  the  fact  that  the  larva  is  in  the  center  of  the  stem 
and  crawls  actively  when  removed,  whereas  the  Hessian  fly  larva  is  between 
the  bases  of  the  leaves  and  is  extremely  inactive.  The  O.  frit  larva  often  causes 
the  central  leaf  to  die  and  turn  brown,  those  about  it  remaining  green;  this 
the  Hessian  fly  larva  never  does." 

The  region  of  greatest  abundance  In  this  country  corresponds  closely  with 
that  in  which  winter  wheat  is  grown,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  westward  about  as  far  as  the  Missouri  At  Lafayette  it  winters  in  the 
larval  stage  in  winter  wheat 

Following  the  emergence  of  this  brood  as  adults  In  the  spring  there  are 
normally  four  summer  broods.  The  data  presented  show  an  average  period 
from  adult  to  adult  in  the  first  summer  brood  of  49.7  days  for  35  individuals; 
for  the  second  brood,  30.3  days  for  41  individuals;  for  the  third  brood,  28.5 
days  for  21  individuals;  and  for  the  fourth  brood  45.5  days  for  2  individuals. 
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From  the  records  obtained  the  author  finds  the  division  of  the  entire  period 
in  Its  life  cycle  by  percentage  to  be  as  follows :  Preovlposition  14,  egg  11,  larva 
50,  and  pupa  25.  The  fly  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  grains  and  grass,  usually 
on  the  very  young  tender  shoots,  in  which  case  the  larva  enters  the  shoot  and 
feeds  downward  in  the  middle,  but  sometimes  upon  or  within  the  glumes  just 
after  heading,  in  which  case  it  eats  out  the  soft  young  kernel.  A  very  char- 
acteristic symptom  of  infestation  in  young  shoots  of  all  kinds  is  the  dying 
of  the  central  leaf  while  the  others  around  it  remain  green.  Cereals,  includ- 
ing wheat,  rye,  emmer,  barley,  and  oats,  sowed  in  rows  in  the  garden  in  late 
spring  were  infested  in  the  order  given,  the  wheat  being  much  the  worst  in- 
fested, and  oats  hardly  at  all.  The  author's  investigations  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  O.  frit  as  it  occurs  in  this  country  does  not  normally  feed  upon 
the  oat  at  all,  but  that  occasional  Individuals,  when  compelled,  are  able  to  do  so. 
Sweepings  show  that  from  early  summer  onward  the  fly  is  much  more  abundant 
on  blue  grass  lawns  than  anywhere  else,  but  sweepings  on  blue  grass  that  has 
begun  to  head,  or  is  in  a  later  stage,  yield  very  few  specimens,  indicating  that 
the  presence  of  young  shoots  is  the  attraction.  Sweepings  on  timothy  in  un- 
mixed stand  yield  almost  no  specimens  at  any  time,  indicating  that  it  is  a 
plant  unattractive  to  O.  frit,  A  list  of  the  known  food  plants  includes  20  species, 
on  7  of  which  it  has  been  reared  by  the  author. 

Due  to  the  difficulty  Ip  identifying  it,  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  O.  frit 
is  that  it  appears  to  be  highly  parasitized  by  minute  Hymenoptera.  In  re- 
gard to  remedies,  it  is  stated  that  the  similarity  of  frit  fly  attack  on  wheat  to 
that  of  the  Hessian  fly  indicates  that  a  solution  of  the  one  trouble  may  carry 
the  other  with  it  "Wheat  sown  early  in  the  fall  is  more  Infested  than  that 
sown  later,  so  the  recommendation  of  late  sowing  to  escape  the  Hessian  fly  will 
be  equally  applicable  for  O.  frit,  but  with  this  difference,  that  with  the  Hessian 
fly  the  possibility  of  Infestation  entirely  ceases  at  a  certain  date,  but  with 
0.  frit  the  chances  decreases  regularly  until  cold  weather.  Wheat  sown  in  the 
late  spring  is  more  Infested  than  that  sown  early.  Continuous  cropping  in 
wheat  appears  to  make  no  difference  with  the  fly,  which  migrates  freely  for 
considerable  distances." 

A  list  of  24  references  to  the  literature  is  included. 

Biology  of  some  Coleoptera  of  the  families  Colydild«B  and  Bothrideridie, 
P.  C.  Cbaighead  {Proc.  Ent,  8oc.  Wash.,  22  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  I-IS,  figs.  S2). 

Descriptions  of  new  North  American  ichneumon  flies,  R.  A,  Oushman 
{Proc.  V.  8.  Natl.  Mus.,  55  (1919),  pp.  517-549,  fig.  1).— The  genera  Chryso- 
poctoDus  and  Oryptohelcostizus  are  erected  and  14  species  described  as  new. 
The  species  of  economic  importance  are  Habrobracon  politiventris,  .Sinoplew 
polychrosidis,  Bpilooryptus  emannulatus,  and  Olypta  mutioa  from  the  grape 
berry  moth  at  North  Bast,  Pa. ;  Chrysopoctonus  patruelis  from  Chrysopa  sp.  at 
Alhambra,  Cal.;  Helcostizus  ruflsoutum  from  Phlwsinus  sp.  at  Cypress  Point, 
Monterey,  Cal.;  Cryptohelcostizus  ruftgaster  from  Chrysobothris  mali  and 
AgrUus  angeUcus  at  Harold,  Cal.;  and  Mesoleius  balteatus  from  Ametastegia 
glabrata,  at  Wenatchee.  Wash. 

Descriptions  of  seven  new  species  of  Opins  (Hymenoptera-Braconldse) , 

A,  B.  Oahan  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  21  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  161-170) .—The 
species  here  described  as  new  are  Opius  cupidus,  thought  to  parasitize  Pegomyia 
hyoscyami  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  O.  tumeri,  reared  from  dipterous  leaf  miners  on 
cowpeas  at  Greenwood,  Miss. ;  O.  downesi,  from  the  apple  maggot  at  Victoria, 

B.  C. ;  O.  richmondi  and  O.  lectus,  collected  on  blueberry  "  barrens  "  at  Cherry- 
field,  Me.,  and  may  be  parasitic  on  the  apple  maggot ;  and  O.  trinidadensis  and 
O.  cereus  from  Anastrepha  spp.,  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies. 
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Reiriflion  of  the  parasitic  chalcidoid  flies  of  the  genera  Homalotylns 
Majrr  and  Isodromus  Howard,  with  descriptions  of  two  closely  related 
genera,  P.  H.  Timbeblake  {Proo.  U,  8.  Natl  Mu9,,  56  {1919),  pp,  IS^m.  P'«. 
i). — The  genera  Anisotylus  and  Bretbesla  are  erected,  and  11  species  and  2  sub- 
species are  described  as  new.  The  species  of  economic  importance  described 
as  new  Include  Homalotylun  mcxicanus,  reared  from  material  of  Ceroputo 
yucf'ce  on  agave,  Guadalajara,  Mex. ;  JET.  quaylei,  reared  from  citrus  mealy  bug 
material  from  Sicily,  Italy,  probably  from  a  coccinellid  host;  H.  africanm, 
reared  from  Pseudococcus  material,  undoubtedly  from  a  coccinellid  larva.  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa ;  H,  cockerelli,  reared  from  larvae  of  Hyperaspis  trimaculata 
associated  with  Dactylopius  confusus  on  Opnntla  or  collected  at  Dactyloplus 
colonies  on  Opuntla  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  etc. ;  H.  afflnU,  reared  from  larvie  of 
Hyperaspis  osculant  In  colonies  of  D,  confu8u»,  at  Uplands,  Cal.:  H.  brwi- 
cauda,  reared  from  a  scymnlne  larva  associated  with  Orthezia  sp.  on  Hymeno- 
clea  monogyra,  Durango,  Mex.;  H.  hyperoMpidis,  reared  from  larvae  and  pupe 
of  Hyperaspis  undulata,  Utah  and  California;  Anisotylus  similis  texanus,  col- 
lected on  sorghum  heads  at  San  Antonio,  reared  from  a  pupa  of  Hyperaspis 
bigeminata  at  Austin,  and  from  an  undetermined  coccinellid  larva  at  Browns- 
ville, Tex. ;  A,  similis  utahensis,  reared  from  larvae  of  Scynmus  amerioanus  and 
S.  lacustris  at  Murray  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  and  Brethesia  latifrons,  reared 
from  material  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale,  Mendoza,  Argentina. 

Polyembryony  and  sex,  J.  T.  Patterson  {Jour,  Heredity,  10  {1919),  No.  8, 
pp.  344-352,  figs.  10). — The  author  reports  studies  of  the  polyembryonic  broods 
of  three  species  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  namely,  Copidosoma  gelechUt,  which 
Is  found  In  the  larvae  of  the  Solldago  gall  moth  {Qnorimoschema  salii%aris); 
Paracopidosomopsis  floridanus,  which  oviposits  in  the  egg  of  the  cabbage  looper; 
and  Platygaster  sp.,  which  is  found  in  the  larvae  of  two  dipterous  gall  makers 
of  the  mountain  cedar  {Sabina  sabinoides),  namely,  Walshomyia  iexana  and 
Rhopalomyia  sabinw.  Much  of  the  data  on  the  sex  ratios  of  the  three  species 
is  presented  In  tabular  form. 

Preliminary  note  on  the  life  period  of  the  bolb  mite  (Rhizoglyphos 
echinopus) ,  N.  Yagi  (Ber.  Ohara  Inst.  Landw.  Forsch.,  1  {1918),  No,  3,  pp. 
349-360,  pi.  1,  figs,  8). — In  this  paper  the  author  deahi  principally  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  species.  It  molts  twice  In  both  sexes,  the  external  sexual 
differences  appearing  In  the  adult.  **The  span  of  one  generation  Is  about 
10  days  In  August,  15  days  in  July,  and  20  days  in  June.  Difference  of  the 
length  of  life  depends  chiefly  upon  temperature,  which  remarkably  affects  the 
embryonic  development  Both  canna  and  tree  peony  {Posonia  moutdn)  are  found 
to  be  the  host  of  this  mite." 

Tropical  fowl  mite  in  the  United  States,  with  notes  on  life  history  and 
control,  H.  P.  Woon  {U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept,  Circ.  79  {1920),  pp.  8,  figs.  2).— 
This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  Liponyssus  bursa  Berlese,  two  outbreaks  of  which 
have  occurred  In  the  United  States,  one  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  the  other  at 
Raymond,  111.  At  both  of  these  places  measures  were  taken  to  eradicate  the 
pest,  which,  it  Is  thought,  If  once  established  would  prove  to  be  as  serious  a 
menace  to  the  poultry  Industry  as  is  the  roost  mite,  and  possibly  more  so.  This 
species  is  reported  to  occur  in  Africa,  China,  India,  Mauritius,  Comoro  Islands, 
Bahamas,  and  South  America.  It  was  first  reported  in  this  country  from 
Beltsville,  Md.,  on  April  2.  1917,  and  at  Raymond,  111.,  January  24,  1919.  The 
source  of  the  infestation  could  not  be  determined  in  either  case. 

"  L.  bursa,  the  tropical  fowl  mite,  is  considerably  smaller  than  Demmnyssus 
gaUinw,  the  roost  mite,  and  it  moves  about  much  faster.  The  posterior  end 
of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  is  bilobed  in  most  specimens.    The  hairs  on  the 
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dorsum  are  longer  and  more  prominent  than  in  D,  gallinw,  and  the  legs  are 
smaller.  L.  bursa  is  found  in  the  nests  and  on  the  fowls.  D,  galHnw  Is  found 
io  cracks  of  the  roost  and  building,  in  nests,  and  only  sparsely  on  fowls.  D, 
galUnw  does  not  deposit  eggs  and  molt  on  its  host ;  L.  bursa  does.  Z).  gallinw 
feeds  at  night ;  L.  bursa  may  feed  both  night  and  day." 

The  eggs,  which  are  laid  either  on  the  host  or  in  the  nest,  hatch,  off  the  host, 
in  three  days.  Upon  batching  out  the  larva  does  not  feed  but  molts  in  about 
17  hoars,  whereupon  it  is  ready  to  feed.  The  first  stage  nymphs  molt  in  from 
1  to  2  days.  The  molting  period  of  the  second  stage  nymphs  was  not  de- 
termined. 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  fowl  it  is  reported  to  occur  upon  the  starling,  the 
sparrow,  and  one  or  two  other  hosts,  and  to  attack  man.  In  examinations  by 
the  author  the  mite  was  found  on  English  sparrows  on  one  farm  adjoining  the 
original  Infestation  In  Illinois,  and  in  the  locality  studied  another  mite  was  more 
or  less  abundant  in  some  of  the  English  sparrow  nests  examined. 

It  is  said  that  continuous  heavy  infestation  of  the  tropical  fowl  mite  often 
results  in  death  of  the  fowl,  and  that  setting  hens  will  leave  their  nests  if  not  re- 
lieved of  the  Infestation. 

"  Since  this  mite  feeds  and  breeds  on  poultry,  It  could  be  introduced  readily 
into  the  country  and  disseminated  through  the  shipment  of  infested  stock.  It 
may  be  stamped  out  either  by  dipping  fowls  in  sulphur,  soap,  and  water,  or  by 
flvlng  them  a  heavy  dusting  with  sulphur.  At  the  same  time  the  houses,  espe- 
dally  the  nests,  floors,  and  dropping  boards,  must  be  treated  with  carbollneum. 
A  continuous  war  against  the  English  sparrow  should  be  Instituted  In  a  locality 
where  the  mite  is  discovered.  Nests  should  be  robbed  and  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  nesting  places  eliminated." 

FOODS— HXTMAIT  NUTEITIOir. 

Report  on  food  conditions  in  Germany,  E.  H.  Stabling  (London:  Oovt. 
1919,  pp.  48,  pis.  4). — This  report  is  based  on  observations  made  during  two 
visits  to  Germany  shortly  after  the  armistice,  the  first  confined  to  four  cities 
In  the  occupied  territories  and  the  second  to  Berlin  and  Kattowitz  in  Upper 
Silesia.  Data  are  included  on  the  prewar  food  conditions  in  Germany,  the 
effect  of  war  on  these  conditions,  the  actual  food  supplied  to  the  population 
during  the  war,  illicit  lood  trading,  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  health  of 
the  working  classes,  the  middle  class  and  children,  the  effects  of  food  short- 
age on  efllciency  and  output,  the  mental  condition  of  the  population,  and  the 
outlook  as  regards  food  for  the  year  1919-20. 

It  is  shown  that,  while  before  the  war  Germany  produced  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  food  consumed  by  her  inhabitants,  the  cutting-off  of  the  Importation  of 
feeding  stuffs  and  the  application  of  home-produced  artificial  manures  to  the 
manufacture  of  explosives- resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  effective  quantity  of 
live  stock  by  55  per. cent  and  a  diminution  of  the  soil  productivity  by  40  per 
cent  These  factors  are  considered  largely  responsible  for  the  serious  short- 
age of  food  in  Germany. 

"The  effects  of  these  conditions,  deficient  production  and  defective  distribu- 
tion, have  been  felt  by  the  consuming  classes,  forming  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  this  chronic  starvation  has  caused  a  great  loss  of  body  weight  and 
diminished  resistance  to  disease.  The  death  rate  has  Increased  and  the  birth 
rate  diminished,  so  that  the  number  of  deaths  now  considerably  exceeds  the 
number  of  births,  and  the  population  is  diminishing  in  numbers.  Underfeed- 
ing has  caused  not  only  inefficiency  In  work  and  a  diminution  of  national  out- 
pnt,  but  has  also  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  mentality  of  the  people,  who  are 
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listless,  apathetic,  and  hopeless.  .  .  .  There  is  a  widespread  increase  of 
tuberculosis,  the  deaths  from  this  disease  liaving  increased,  according  to  the 
locality,  from  2.5  to  6  times.  The  lacic  of  milk  has  seriously  affected  the 
health  of  the  children.  In  all  classes  rickets  and  associated  diseases  are  of 
common  and  increasing  occurrence.** 

The  immediate  needs  of  Germany  are  summarized  as  food  for  her  workers, 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  and  manures  for  her  agriculture,  and  raw  materials 
for  her  manufacturers.  Of  the  first,  the  estimated  need  for  importation  In 
1920  Is  to  the  value  of  at  least  8,000,000.000  calories. 

Statistical  material  on  which  this  report  is  based  Is  presented  in  a  series 
of  appendixes  including,  in  addition  to  statistical  tables  and  charts,  memoranda 
on  Agricultural  Conditions  In  Germany,  by  A,  P.  McDougall,  and  on  Agricultural 
Statistics,  by  C.  W.  Gullleband. 

The  food  ration  of  the  adult  man,  L  Binet  {PreBse  M6d,  [PaH«],  "So.  JW 
{1919),  pp.  281,  282).— This  Is  a  resume  of  a  report  made  by  J.  P.  Langlols  at  a 
conference  of  the  Society  of  Food  Hygiene  (France)  on  the  food  requirements 
of  man,  as  based  on  observations  during  the  war  and  on  laboratory  researches. 

Mess  oflBcers*  manual  (Philadelphia:  Lea  rf  Febiger,  1919,  pp,  19ft,  pU.  2, 
figs.  S). — ^Thls  manual  was  prepared  by  officers  of  the  Division  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  of  the  Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  camp 
nutrition  officers,  but  is  considered  to  be  for  the  most  part  equally  useful  for 
scewards  and  dietitians  of  dvll  institutions.  It  consists  of  chapters  on  the 
composition  of  foods,  selection  and  inspection  of  foods,  storage  of  foods,  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  foods,  nutritive  value  of  foods  and  their  use  in  the  diet, 
kitchen  economy  and  mess  management,  the  duties  of  mess  officers,  and  a 
glossary. 

Nutrition  during  childhood,  P.  NoafecouRT  {Presse  MM.  [Pari9'\,  No.  65 
{1919),  pp.  65S-655). — ^Thls  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  food  requirements  of 
children  from  2.5  to  15.5  years  of  age.  The  111  effects  of  undernutrition  are 
Illustrated  by  the  condition  of  the  children  of  Lille  after  three  years  of  inferior 
rations  during  the  war.  The  rations  were  said  to  be  of  low  calorific  value, 
rarely  exceeding  1,600  calories,  and  to  be  deficient  in  assimilable  protein  and 
fat.  The  result  was  an  almost  universal  retardation  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, not  only  physical  but  psychic.  A  large  percentage  of  the  population  from 
10  to  20  years  of  age  showed  tuberculosis  lesions. 

Principles  of  general  physiology,  W.  M.  Bayliss  \London  and  Nexc  York: 
Longmans,  Oreen  d  Co.,  1918,  2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  XXIV +858,  figs,  t6S).—ln  this 
revision  of  the  volume  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  84,  p.  777)  a  few  changes 
have  been  made,  the  bibliography  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  a  new  sec- 
tion on  the  transport  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  blood  has  been  added. 

The  food  industry,  K.  von  Buchka  {Das  Lebensmittelgewerbe.  fjcipzig: 
Akad.  Verlagsgesell.,  1918,  vol.  S,  pp.  XL'\'678,  figs.  60;  1919,  vol.  4,  pp.  XI-\- 
412,  figs.  22).— In  these  volumes  of  the  treatise  on  the  food  Industry,  the  first 
volume  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  854),  the  subjects 
and  contributing  authors  are  as  follows: 

Vol.  3,  Introduction  on  The  Importance  of  Chemical  Research  in  the  Food 
Industry,  by  T.  Paul  (pp.  XVII-XL)  ;  Grains,  Milling  Products.  Starches,  Bread 
and  Pastry  Materials,  and  Legumes,  by  R.  Frltzweller  (pp.  5-306) ;  Spices,  by 
E.  Kttster  (pp.  311-362) ;  and  Drinking  and  Mtheral  Waters,  by  L.  GrHnhut 
(pp.  367-678). 

Vol.  4,  Milk  and  Milk  Products,  by  Telchert  (pp.  1-134) ;  Sweetenhig  Ag«its, 
by  W.  Lange  (pp.  139-228) ;  and  Beer,  by  G.  Bode  (pp.  233-412). 
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Pood  chemistry  in  1917,  J.  ROhle  {ZUchr,  Angew,  Chem,,  82  {1919),  Nos, 
I  Auf8atzt„  pp.  9-U;  6,  pp.  17-21;  8,  Aufaatz.,  pp.  27--^l;  10,  Aufsatz,,  pp.  86, 
57).— This  is  an  extensive  survey  of  the  literature  of  1917  on  food  chemistry, 
Followmg  a  review  of  special  legislation  in  Germany  regarding  substitutes, 
adulterants,  etc.,  necessitated  by  war  conditions,  the  literature  Is  revleweil 
nnder  the  headings  of  general  chemistry  of  foods;  apparatus  and  methods; 
milk  and  cheese ;  butter,  edible  fats,  and  oils ;  flour  and  flour  substitutes ;  sugar 
and  confections;  fruits;  spices;  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  and  tobacco;  wine;  beer; 
preservatives;  and  fermentation  chemistry. 

The  food  Talne  of  mUk,  E.  L.  Febry  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  215  {1919), 
pp.  SO,  figs.  H). — ^Thls  bulletin  is  essentially  a  transcript  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  author  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation in  January,  1919.  The  material  consists  largely  of  a  survey  of  the  work 
of  the  station  during  the  past  few  years  on  the  constitution  of  the  proteins,  and 
the  constitution  and  nutritive  value  of  milk.  Many  charts  and  tables  from  the 
contributions  which  have  been  noted  previously  are  here  reproduced. 

Milk:  Its  importance  as  food,  J.  F.  Ltman  {Ohio  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Bui.,  15 
{1919-20),  No.  3,  pp.  2-20).— "In  this  bulletin  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth 
the  superior  quality  of  milk  as  a  food,  and  to  emphasize  Its  great  Importance 
as  a  factor  of  safety  In  the  diets  of  all  human  beings,  infants,  children,  and 
adults,  whether  sick  or  well." 

Utilization  of  the  shark  for  food  and  leather,  A.  Rogers  {Jour.  Indus,  and 
Engin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  S,  p.  298).— The  author  outlines  the  possibilities 
in  the  utilization  of  sharks — the  skins  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  the  livers  rendered  for  their  oil,  and  the  flesh  used  as  food  and  fer- 
tilizer stock.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  shark  is  said  to  be 
edible,  the  fresh  meat  when  boiled,  broiled,  or  baked  closely  resembling  halibut 
or  sword  fish. 

Bzperiments  with  soy  bean  meal  as  a  substitute  in  the  Army  ration, 
A.  W.  Dox  {Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Soi.,  25  {1918),  pp.  517-519).— Two  tests  of  the 
suitability  of  soy  bean  meal  as  a  substitute  In  the  Army  ration  are  reported. 

In  one  case  soy  bean  meal  was  used  in  making  soup  in  the  proportion  of  1.5 
OK.  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  By  adding  beef  stock  and  proper  seasoning  a  very 
palatable  soup  resulted.  A  soy  bean  flour  of  practically  the  same  composition 
as  the  meal  was  used  In  bread  making  In  the  proiwrtlon  of  20  per  cent  soy  bean 
flour  and  80  per  cent  wheat  flour.  The  product  was  darker  and  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  wheat  bread,  but  was  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  energy  content  of  extra  foods,  II,  C.  G.  and  F.  G.  Benedict  {Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  181  {1919),  No.  U,  pp.  ^i5-^).— Conthiulng  the  investi- 
gation previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  269),  determinations  are  reported  of 
the  energy  content  of  food  materials  often  eaten  between  meals,  at  Incidental 
light  meals,  picnics,  spreads,  etc.  The  data  presented  Include  the  calorific 
value,  as  measured  with  the  bomb  calorimeter,  of  olives  and  olive  products, 
sardines,  nuts,  potato  chips,  doughnuts,  and  confectionery  (such  as  caramels, 
nougatlnes,  chocolate  almonds,  peppermints,  and  a  large  number  of  candles 
popularly  sold  in  portions  costing  one  cent  each).  Partial  reports  are  given 
on  cream  cheeses,  popcorn,  crackers,  and  pretzels.  Weights  and  sizes  are 
given  of  various  lump  sugars,  and  the  weights  of  average  helpings  of  granulated 
sugar. 

The  conclusion  of  the  authors  In  the  previous  communication,  that  the  energy 
value  of  the  ordinary  portions  of  the  so-called  extra  foods  Is  not  without  slg- 
nlflcance  and  should  not  be  disregarded,  Is  confirmed  by  the  additional  data 
bere  presented  as  shown  by  the  following  examples. 
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An  average  sized  olive  furnished  from  8  to  10  calories,  extra  large  olWes 
from  14  to  15  calories,  and  small  olives,  Including  stuffed  varieties,  4  w  5 
calories.  An  average  sized  can  of  American  sardines  furnished  about  500 
calories,  with  from  15  to  26  gm.  of  protein.  About  150  calories  were  furnished 
by  10  half-walnuts  and  60  calories  by  10  peanut  kernels.  Doughnuts  averaged 
about  200,  educator  wafers  11,  and  pretzels  19  calories  apiece.  Individual 
caramels  averaged  over  45,  chocolate  almonds  about  13,  and  large  nougatines 
83  calories.  The  penny  candies,  popular  with  children,  furnished  on  the  average 
from  50  to  60  calories  each,  the  average  teaspoonful  of  sugar  from  29  to  35 
calories,  and  an  ordinary  lump  of  sugar  about  29  calories. 

In  conclusion  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  not  underestimating  the 
energy  needs  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  as  reflected  in  their  seemingly 
insatiable  appetites. 

Diseases  of  nutrition  and  infant  feeding,  J.  L.  Morse  and  F.  B.  Talbot 
(Neuj  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1920,  2.  ed.,  rev.,  pp.  Z+58^).— In  this  second  re- 
vised edition  of  this  volume,  the  aim  of  which  has  been  to  present  a  detailed 
description  of  the  scientific  basis  of  rational  infant  feeding  and  of  its  applica- 
tion in  the  method  of  infant  feeding  taught  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
new  data  have  been  added  bringing  the  literature  up  to  April  1,  1918.  The 
subject  matter  is  treated  under  the  sections  of  physiology  and  metabolism, 
breast  feeding,  artificial  feeding,  diseases  of  the  gastrointestinal  canal,  and  dis- 
eases of  nutrition.  In  the  last-named  section  the  diseases  discussed  include 
rickets,  infantile  scurvy,  spasmophilia,  and  acidosis. 

Treatment  of  the  intolerance  of  infants  for  milk  by  the  subcntaneons 
injection  of  mUk,  E.  Weill  {Presse  M^d.  IParis],  No.  60  (1919),  pp.  eOlSOi).- 
The  author  i»  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordinary  digestive  disturbances  of  infants, 
not  traceable  to  specific  organic  lesions  or  authentic  infections  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  are  due  to  an  intolerance  for  milk.  This  intolerance  Is  of  the 
nature  of  a  slight  specific  anaphylaxis  toward  the  milk  of  the  particular  species 
employed.  While  it  may  often  be  avoided  by  substituting  cow's  milk  for  breast 
feeding  or  vice-versa,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  overcome  it  entirely  by  in- 
jections of  the  milk  in  question. 

In  the  author's  practice  the  injections  are  made  subcutaneously  in  the  ab- 
dominal region  in  progressively  increasing  doses,  starting  with  0.5  cc.  of  the 
milk  followed  in  an  hour  by  2  cc.  and  three  hours  later  by  from  5  to  10  cc. 
Rigorous  aseptic  conditions  should  be  practiced  in  the  preparation  of  the  milk, 
which  may  be  boiled  or  heated  for  20  minutes  to  110*  F.  The  reaction  is  ac- 
companied by  slight  local  disturbances  and  often  by  a  slight  lowering  of  the 
temperature  In  the  case  of  human  milk  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture with  cow's  milk. 

Reports  are  given  showing  the  results  of  this  treatment  In  8  cases  selected 
from  a  much  larger  number,  all  of  which  resjwnded  to  the  treatment  The 
effects  are  said  to  be  lasting,  no  return  of  the  trouble  having  been  noted  during 
six  months  of  observation. 

Studies  in  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  food  to  hnman  milk. — ^11,  A 
report  of  three  years'  clinical  experience  with  the  feeding  of  S.  M.  A. 
(synthetic  milk  adapted) ,  H.  J.  Gerstenbebgeb  and  H.  O.  Ruh  {Amer.  Jour. 
Diseases  Children,  17  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1-S7,  pi.  1,  figs.  24). — ^This  paper  supple- 
ments the  one  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  558)  by  further  details  and 
slight  modifications  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  milk  now  called  S.  M.  A^ 
and  by  chemical  observations  made  on  311  infants  fed  witli  this  milk.  From 
these  observations  the  following  general  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"  It  is  possible  to  obtain  an  excellent  nutritional  result,  according  to  our 
present  standards,  without  the  aid  o^  butter  fat  In  the  food,  if  the  food  is 
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similar  to  breast  milk  In  its  protein,  carbohydrate,  salt,  and  water  content,  If 
the  substituting:  fat  contains  an  adequate  amount  of  fat-soluble  growth  factor, 
and  if  the  fat  is  similar  to  breast  milk  fat  In  other  respects,  namely,  saponi- 
fication number,  lodln  number,  Relchert-Melssl  number,  and  melting  point,  and 
If,  further,  an  antiscorbutic  Is  given  with  S.  M.  A.,  so  long  as  it  is  manufac- 
tured as  at  present;  that  is,  over  the  route  of  pasteurization  or  sterilization. 
The  feeding  of  S.  M.  A.  was  not  accompanied  by  the  development  of  rickets, 
spasmophilia,  or  anemia  in  full-term  normal  infants. 

"It  is  possible  to  feed,  with  excellent  nutritional  results,  a  large  group  of 
full-term,  normal  infants  with  S.  M.  A.  without  any  qualitative  change  for  as 
long  a  time  as  It  is  customary  to  keep  infants  at  the  breast.  This  accomplish- 
ment represents  a  distinct  advance  in  practical  Infant  feeding,  inasmuch  as  it 
establishes  a  marked  simplification  of  feeding,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  general  practitioner  and  the  general  welfare  station,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  good  nutritional  results  obtained  it  represents  further  a  substantial  means 
for  the  lessening  of  sickness  among  infants,  and,  indirectly,  of  Improving  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  nation."  ' 

Calcium  metabolism  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the  relation  of 
calcium  to  fat  excretion  In  the  stools. — ^11,  Children  taking  a  mixed  diet, 
L.  E.  Holt,  A.  M.  Courtney,  and  H.  L.  Fales  (Amer.  Jour,  Diseases  Children, 
19  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  201-222),— 'In  this  continuation  of  the  investigation  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  555),  the  calcium  metabolism  of  older  children 
taking  a  nrixed  diet  was  investigated  along  similar  lines  with  the  following 
results: 

The  average  absorption  of  calcium  oxld  by  children  on  a  mixed  diet  with 
adequate  calcium  Intake  was  0.055  gm.  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  an  amount 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  Infants  taking  modifications  of  cow's  milk.  The 
dally  excretion  was  correspondingly  higher,  averaging  0.87  gm.  The  average 
intake  of  calcium  was  lower  than  that  in  Infants,  the  average  In  79  cases  being 
0.108  gm.  per  kilogram.  When  the  Intake  was  0.09  gm.  per  kilogram  or  less 
the  percentage  of  the  caldum  Intake  absorbed  averaged  only  20.3,  while  when 
the  Intake  exceeded  0.09  gm.  per  kilogram  the  percentage  absorbed  averaged 
40.4.  This  Is  thought  to  Indicate  that  an  intake  of  at  least  0.09  gm.  of  calcium 
oxld  per  kilogram  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  absorption  by  children  taking 
a  mixed  diet.  The  best  absorption  of  calcium  occurred  when  the  food  contained 
from  0.03  to  0.05  gm.  of  calcium  oxld  for  every  gram  of  fat  and  when  the  fat 
intake  exceeded  3  gm.  per  kilogram.  The  absorption  of  calcium  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  chalk  mixture  to  the  diet,  but  not  by  the  addition 
of  calcium  acetate  or  phosphate. 

A  very  small  Intake  of  calcium  decreased  the  absorption  to  the  point  of  a 
negative  balance  in  some  cases.  The  age  of  the  child  Irrespective  of  the  weight 
had  no  relation  to  the  calcium  absorption.  The  excretion  of  calcium  In  the 
stools  bore  some  relation  to  the  excretion  of  fat  as  soap,  but  none  at  all  to  the 
excretion  of  total  fat.  The  calcium  percentage  of  total  solids  In  the  stools  was 
less  than  that  of  infants  on  modified  milk  and  was  lower  in  acid  than  in  normal 
or  constipated  stools.  The  soap  percentage  of  total  solids  followed  on  the 
average  the  variation  in  the  calcium  percentage  of  total  solids. 

Calcium  absorption  and  excretion  in  chronic  intestinal  digestion,  rickets, 
and  recovery  from  rickets  followed  the  same  lines  as  in  the  precedmg  stuoy,  a 
low  absorption  and  high  excretion  being  the  rule  until  recovery,  when  the 
reverse  took  place.  Cod  liver  oil  again  Increased  the  calcium  absorption.  The 
substitution  of  vegetable  fats  for  milk  fat  had  no  effect  upon  the  calcium 
metabollsnu 
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The  effects  of  a  diet  of  polished  and  of  unpolished  rice  upon  the  meta- 
bolic activitjr  of  Paramecium,  M.  D.  Fiatheb  (BioL  Bui  Mar,  Biol  Lab, 
Woods  Hole,  S6  {1919),  No,  1,  pp,  54^1,  flg,  1).— The  investigation  reported  in 
this  paper  was  undertaken  to  discover  the  effects  of  the  presence  and  absence 
of  the  vitamin  contained  in  rice  upon  the  metabolic  activity  of  Paramecium, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  this  vitamin  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects 
as  to  alter  the  metabolism  of  unicellular  organisma 

Comparisons  were  made  of  the  division  rate  of  single  individuals  of  pure 
strains  of  Paramecium  for  11  days  in  media  consisting,  respectively,  of  3  drops 
of  distilled  water  with  1  drop  of  1  per  cent  malted  milk  solution,  2  drops  of 
distilled  water  with  2  drops  of  1  per  cent  rice  water  made  from  polished  rice, 
and  2  drops  of  distilled  water  with  2  drops  of  1  per  cent  unpolished-rice  water. 
It  was  found  that  the  division  rate  with  polished  rice  was  broken  and  irregular, 
with  unpolished  rice  fairly  regular,  and  with  malted  milk  very  regular  in  daily 
increase  in  the  number  of  divisions.  "  From  these  results  it  is  evident  that  un- 
polished rice  is  much  less  favorable  than  malted  milk  as  a  culture  medium  for 
Paramecium,  and  that  polished  rice  is  quite  inadequate  for  maintaining  the 
vitality  of  the  organisms.  It  seems  probable  that  the  essential  factor  lacking 
in  the  diet  of  polished  rice  is  the  vitamin  removed  in  the  process  of  polishing.** 

Further  experiments  conducted  along  similar  lines  to  determine  the  effect  of 
orange  Juice  upon  the  metabolic  activities  of  the  Paramecium  In  the  same  media 
are  reported.  The  orange  Juice  was  found  to  stimulate  slightly  the  metabolic 
activities  of  the  organism  in  polished  rice,  but  to  have  absolutely  no  effect 
upon  the  division  rate  of  those  in  unpolished  rice.  From  these  results  it  may 
be  concluded  that  orange  Juice  has  not  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  metabolic 
activities  of  Paramecium. 

Botulism:  Preliminary  report  of  a  stody  of  the  antitoxin  of  Bacilios 
botulinus,  E.  C.  Dickson  and  B.  M.  Howitt  {Jour,  Amer,  Med,  Assoc,  H 
(1920),  No.  11,  pp,  718-722), — ^The  experiments  recorded,  which  were  performed 
during  the  year  1917-18,  are  presented  as  a  preliminary  rejwrt  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  certain  facts  established  in  regard  to  the  production  and  value  of 
botulinus  antitoxin. 

The  literature  on  the  production  of  botulinus  antitoxin  is  reviewed,  and  the 
method  employed  by  the  authors  is  outlined  briefly.  This  consisted  of  inocu- 
lating 3  goats  over  a  period  of  several  months  with  three  virulent  strains  of 
B,  botulinus.  Two  of  these  strains,  strains  III  and  IV,  were  recovered  from 
chickens  poisoned  with  home-canned  string  beans  (California)  and  with  home- 
canned  corn  (Oregon),  and  the  third  strain,  strain  YI,  from  cheese  (the  Nevin 
strain).  The  potency  of  the  antitoxins  obtained  was  defined  as  approximately 
3,000,  5,000,  and  600,  respectively,  the  number  indicating  the  respective  anti- 
toxic equivalent  in  1  cc.  of  serum  as  tested  against  one  test  dose  of  its  homolo- 
gous serum.  In  all  the  experiments  the  toxins  and  antitoxins  were  mixed  Ip 
vitro  before  being  injected,  and  all  Inoculations  were  given  subcutaneously, 
guinea  pigs  being  used  for  the  standardization. 

On  testing  these  antitoxins  against  the  action  of  the  toxins  of  seven  strains 
of  B,  botulinus,  including  the  tliree  from  which  the  antitoxins  were  prepared, 
it  was  found  that  the  antitoxins  of  strains  III  and  IV  were  alike  in  their  action 
and  showed  a  protective  power  against  three  other  toxins  as  well  as  their  own. 
The  antitoxin  of  strain  VI,  while  not  protecting  against  that  of  III.  and  IV, 
protected  against  its  own  toxin  and  two  others.  From  these  results  the  authors 
conclude  that  there  are  at  least  two  types  of  B.  botulinus  which  are  distinct 
so  far  as  their  toxin-antitoxin  relationships  are  concerned,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously noted  by  Burke  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  260). 
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Experiments  to  test  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  specific  antitoxin  at 
varying  intervals  after  the  injection  of  toxin  were  conducted  upon  guinea  pigs. 
It  was  found  that  it  requires  at  least  four  times  as  much  antitoxin  to  neutralize 
one  test  dose  of  toxin  In  vivo  as  in  vitro,  thus  necessitating  the  use  In  ex- 
periments In  vivo  of  four  or  five  times  the  antitoxin  equivalent  of  one  test 
dose  of  toxin  calculated  from  experiments  in  vitro.  When  siightljr  more  than 
one  test  dose  of  toxin  was  injected  into  guinea  pigs,  the  lives  of  the  animals 
were  saved  when  the  antitoxin  was  given  within  18  hours  after  the  toxin, 
although  the  onset  of  symptoms  was  not  prevented  even  when  given  12  hours 
after.  An  excess  of  antitoxin  beyond  that  required  to  neutralize  the  amount  of 
toxin  administered  was  foimd  to  afford  no  greater  protection  than  amounts 
just  sufficient  for  neutralization.  When  a  smaller  amount  of  toxin  was  in- 
jected, the  length  of  tinoe  during  which  the  antitoxin  might  exert  its  Influence 
was  lengthened.  When  the  toxin  was  administered  by  feeding  as  well  as  by 
rabcutaneous  injection,  the  administration  of  antitoxin  was  of  value  If  given 
within  24  hours. 

In  discussing  the  therapeutic  value  of  botulinus  antitoxin  It  is  pointed  out 
that,  as  It  is  Impossible  to  determine  quickly  what  type  of  toxin  Is  responsible 
for  the  poisoning  In  a  given  outbreak,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  polyvalent 
antitoxin  If  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Since  the  amount  of  toxin 
Ingested  is  unknown,  large  doses  of  the  antitoxin  should  be  given  Intravenously 
following  the  usual  precautions  for  the  administration  of  serum. 

Epidemic  gastroenteritis  due  to  food  poisoning,  J.  D.  Comrie  and  G.  A. 
Bud  {Jour.  Roy,  Army  Med,  Corps,  S3  {1919),  No,  5,  pp.  S74-S90,  figs,  6).— A 
brief  account  is  given  of  an  epidemic  of  severe  gastroenteritis  occurring  In  one 
of  the  convalescent  depots  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  In 
July,  1918,  affecting  from  300  to  400  men  and  causing  7  deaths. 

A  bacillus  showing  the  reactions  of  Bacillus  aertrycke  was  recovered  from 
the  spleen  in  all  the  fatal  cases,  as  well  as  from  the  feces  of  6  other  patients. 
The  source  of  this  bacillus  was  thought  to  be  some  meat  pies  made  of  meat 
cooked  on  the  previous  day  and  warmed  up  before  serving,  the  heat  of  cooking 
probably  not  being  sufficient  to  sterilize  the  meat  and  to  prevent  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  bacteria  with  which  it  was  infected. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  of  violent  gastrointestinal  Irritation 
followed  by  cardiac  failure.  The  temperature  rose  at  once  to  about  102**  F., 
remained  high  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  fell  to  normal  or  subnormal. 
In  the  fatal  cases  death  followed  in  less  than  ten  days.  Recovery  in  the  re- 
maining cases  was  extremely  slow,  some  of  the  subjects  being  Incapacitated 
for  several  months. 

ANiMAi  PEODxrcnoir. 

Quantitative  studies  on  the  growth  of  the  skeleton  of  the  albino  rat, 

H.  H.  Donaldson  {Amer,  Jour,  Anat,  26  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  2S7-SH,  figs. 
H). — ^To  study  the  absolute  and  relative  growth  of  the  separate  bones  or 
natural  group  of  bones  of  albino  rats  and  to  provide  norms  or  reference  values 
for  the  skeletal  parts  of  experimental  rats,  the  skeletons  of  106  normal  indi- 
viduals, ranging  In  age  from  birth  to  500  days,  were  macerated,  cleaned,  dis- 
articulated, and  dried.  The  data  are  intended  to  supplement  and  in  part  to 
replace  the  data  on  the  rat  skeleton  given  In  the  author's  memoir  (E.  S.  IR.,  40, 
p.  546). 

It  was  found  that  the  appendicular  and  the  axial  skeletons  maintained  a 
fairly  constant  ratio  of  weights  from  about  the  time  of  weaning  (body  weight 
of  15  gm.)  until  the  end  of  the  record.    The  rate  of  growth  of  the  cranium 
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is  only  about  40  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  skeleton.  The  hind  limbs  grow 
very  rapidly  from  birth  to  weaning,  but  after  that  point  the  growth  of  the 
appendages  Is  so  closely  correlated  with  body  growth  that  it  was  found 
possible  to  compute  the  body  weight  accurately  from  the  weight  of  one  of  the 
long  bones,  and  to  determine  the  body  length  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the 
length  of  two  long  bones  by  a  constant  factor. 

Contrary  to  what  is  considered  to  be  common  opinion,  It  was  found  that 
the  long  bones  are  relatively  more  slender  at  maturity  than  at  birth- 
Changes  in  the  weights  of  the  varlons  parts,  systems  and  organs  ii 
albino  rats  kept  at  birth  weight  by  underfeeding  for  various  periods,  C.  A. 
Stewart  {Amer.  Jour,  Physiol,  48  (1910),  No.  i,  pp.  tf7-78).— The  author  reports 
data  as  to  body  development  and  weights  of  internal  organs  and  body  parts 
of  8  albino  rats  killed  at  birth  and  of  15  rats  kept  strictly  at  birth  weight 
(by  reduction  In  the  opportunities  for  suckling)  and  killed  at  an  average  age 
of  16  days.  Under  normal  feeding  the  body  weight  would  have  trebled  In 
this  period. 

During  maintenance  the  head  increased  about  45  per  cent  in  weight,  with  a 
compensating  decrease  in  the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  body  length  increased 
11  per  cent  and  the  tail  became  much  elongated.  The  viscera  increased  46 
per  cent,  the  integument  25  per  cent,  and  the  musculature  and  skeleton  (to- 
gether) 6  per  cent  The  rest  of  the  body  (mainly  fat,  body  fluids,  and  some 
small  glands)  decreased  59  per  cent  The  testes  made  the  greatest  relative 
increase  of  any  organ  (374  per  cent)  while  the  ovaries  remained  practically 
constant  (Increase  of  5  per  cent).  In  these  rats  the  testes,  epididymides,  e?*^ 
balls,  brain,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  heart  Increased  more  markedly  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  body  than  in  the  case  of  the  rats  in  the  author's  prerious 
exi>erlnu»nt  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  468),  which  were  held  less  rigorously  at  maintenance 
for  3  weeks. 

Recovery  of  normal  weight  in  the  various  organs  of  albino  rats  on  re- 
feeding  after  underfeeding  from  birth  for  various  periods,  O.  M.  Jackson 
and  C.  A.  Stewart  (Amer.  Jour.  Diseases  Children,  ^  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  ^29- 
S52). — Data  are  presented  as  to  the  development  of  the  body  parts  and  In- 
ternal organs  of  31  rats  maintained  at  nearly  constant  weight  from  birth  until 
the  age  of  21,  45,  or  66  days,  then  given  ample  feed  for  several  weeks,  and 
finally  autopsled  at  body  weights  of  25  to  75  gm.  The  controls  were  normally 
grown  Individuals  of  the  same  body  weights. 

In  general,  the  body  parts  and  organs  recovered  their  normal  size  particularly 
in  the  groups  re-fed  to  the  higher  body  weights.  In  the  25  gm.  group  the  body 
(nose  to  anus)  length  was  somewhat  above  and  the  integument  below  normal, 
while  the  Intestines  were  longer  than  in  the  controls.  In  all  groups  the  skeleton, 
brain,  spinal  cord,  and  thymus  were  somewhat  subnormal  in  weight,  but  the 
empty  stomach  and  intestines  were  heavier  than  In  the  controls  in  most  case& 

The  spleen  and  particularly  the  testes  showed  a  tendency  to  overcompensa- 
tory  growth  In  the  earlier  stages  of  ref ceding  and  a  retardation  later.  Results 
from  the  ovaries  were  Irregular. 

The  effects  of  inanition  in  the  young  upon  the  ultimate  sixe  of  the  l)ody 
and  of  the  various  organs  in  the  albino  rat,  C.  M.  Jackson  and  C.  A.  Stew- 
art {Jour.  Expt.  Zool.,  SO  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  97-128,  figs.  5).— The  authors  re- 
port the  results  of  additional  inanition  and  refeeding  experiments,  which  differ 
from  the  series  noted  above  In  that  the  re-fed  animals  were  not  killed  until 
they  had  attained  their  maximum  body  development.  Besides  groups  of  ratsj 
underfed  from  birth  until  the  ages  of  3,  6,  or  10  weeks,  data  are  included  front 
other  groups  In  which  reduced  feeding  began  at  weaning  (8  weeks)  and  con- 
tinued in  some  Individuals  for  nearly  a  year,  and  In  most  cases  for  upward 
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of  20  weeks.  The  treatment  was  made  as  severe  as  was  experimentally  possible, 
and  over  half  the  rats  perished  from  starvation,  70  surviving  to  adult  life. 

The  re-fed  rats  that  survived  grew  variably,  but  failed  to  reach  the  adult 
size  of  controls  from-  the  same  litters.  The  authors,  therefore,  take  Issue  with 
Osborne,  Mendel,  et  al.  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  165;,34,  p.  562)  as  to  the  possibility  of 
permanent  loss  of  growth  capacity  through  quantitative  reduction  In  diet,  and 
point  out  that  the  Osborne  and  Mendel  rats  were  put  on  restricted  diet  at  a 
relatively  late  age  and  were  allowed  to  increase  in  weight  somewhat  during 
underfeeding. 

Autopsies  were  made  on  28  of  the  test  rats  and  17  normal  animals  of  corre- 
sponding body  weight.  The  test  animals  were  slightly  subnormal  in  body  length, 
tall  length,  and  In  weights  of  skeleton.  Integument,  and  musculature.  The 
viscera  weighed  slightly  above  the  normal.  In  general  the  bodies  of  these 
permanently  stunted  rats  were  normally  proportioned. 

The  ovaries  were  distinctly  subnormal  In  size,  and  this  fact  Is  suggested  as 
the  cause  of  a  marked  loss  of  fertility  noted  in  the  females  when  mrated  to 
normal  males.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testes  and  epididymides  were  definitely 
above  normal  in  size.    Males  on  the  average  were  more  stunted  than  the  females. 

Effects  of  inanition  and  refeeding  upon  the  growth  of  the  kidney  of  the 
albino  pat,  J.  A.  Kittelson  (Anat.  Rec,  11  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  281-297)  .—The 
author  r^;)orts  a  quantitative  study  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  in  several 
young  normal  white  rats,  and  in  8  individuals  (from  one  of  Stewart's  inanition 
eiperlments)  stunted  from  birth  to  the  age  of  3  or  6  weeks  and  then  killed  or 
pe-fed. 

During  underfeeding,  particularly  when  severe  (maintenance  at  birth  weight), 
the  cortex  grew  much  less  rapidly  than  the  medulla,  but  the  normal  proportions 
were  restored  upon  refeeding.  During  the  shorter  inanition  period  the  for- 
mation of  new  renal  (malplghlan)  corpuscles  apparently  ceased,  although 
rudimentary  corpuscles  already  present  continued  to  grow  and  attained  a  size 
distinctly  above  the  normal,  thereby  more  than  compensating  for  the  deficiency 
in  number.  However,  between  the  third  and  sixth  week  of  underfeeding  the 
formation  of  new  corpuscles  was  resumed.  The  corpuscles  In  the  re-fed  indi- 
viduals were  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  controls. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  corpuscles  of 
underfed  rats  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  which  is  furnished 
the  renal  tubules  of  both  cortex  and  medulla  passes  first  through  the  corpuscles. 
The  latter  thus  have  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  nutritive  material  despite 
the  limited  supply. 

The  relative  Tolumes  of  the  cortex  and  medulla  of  the  adrenal  gland  in 
the  albino  rat,  J.  C.  Donaldson  {Amer.  Jour.  Anat,,  25  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  291" 
298,  figs.  4). — ^The  body  weights  and  the  amounts  of  cortical  and  medullary 
tissue  in  the  adrenal  glands  of  17  albino  rats  killed  at  varying  ages  are  recorded. 
The  volumes  of  the  cortex  and  medulla  were  determined  by  reconstruction 
from  sections  of  the  fixed  gland. 

The  relative  A'olume  of  medullary  tissue  was  found  to  decrease  from  birth 
to  puberty,  and  then  remain  approximately  constant.  It  was  higher  throughout 
life  in  males  than  in  females. 

The  adrenalin  content  of  the  suprarenals  of  the  female  white  rat,  and 
the  changes  brought  about  by  thyroid  feeding  and  other  conditions,  P.  T. 
Hebmno  (Quart.  Jour.  Bxpt.  Physiol.,  12  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  ii5-i 2^). —Observa- 
tions on  12  thyroid-fed  rats  and  12  controls  are  reported. 

In  normal  adult  female  rats  the  adrenal  glands  were  40  per  cent  heavier 
than  in  males  of  the  same  body  weight,  and  the  adrenalin  content  was  more 
than  twice  as  great.    The  adrenalin  content  was  increased  during  pregnancy. 
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The  feeding  of  f resb  ox-thyrold  caused  a  rapid  Increase  In  the  weight  of  the 
adrenals,  due  mainly  to  a  hypertrophy  of  the  cortex.  Females  were  less 
tolerant  to  thyroid  administrations  than  males,  and  the  Increase  in  the  sixe 
of  the  gland  was  less  marked.  It  Is  held  that  the  maintenance  of  health 
under  thyroid  feeding  Is  conditioned  upon  an  abundant  adrenalin  secretion. 

The  postnatal  deyelopment  of  the  suprarenal  gland  and  the  effects  of 
inanition  upon  its  growth  and  structure  in  the  albino  rat,  G.  M.  Jackson 
(Amer,  Jour,  Anat,,  25  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  221-289,  figs.  iO).— The  material  for  this 
investigation  consisted  of  the  adrenal  glands  of  56  underfed  and  52  coutrol 
white  rats.  The  rats  had  all  been  fed  on  graham  bread  soaked  In  whole 
milk,  the  rations  being  reduced  in  a  series  of  maintenance  and  chronic  inanition 
experiments  and  cut  off  entirely  during  acute  Inanition.  The  paper  InclodeB 
an  account  of  the  organogenesis  and  histogenesis  of  the  gland  and  a  study  of 
the  volumes  of  cortex  and  medulla,  of  parenchyma  and  vascular  stroma,  and 
of  cytoplasm  and  nuclei. 

The  ratio  of  cortex  and  medulla  was  not  materially  changed  In  young  rats 
stunted  by  underfeeding  nor  In  adults  subjected  to  acute  or  chionlc  Inanitions, 
but  stunted  young  rats  showed  increased  vascularization  In  the  Inner  cortex. 

Except  in  the  inner  cortical  zone  the  cell  nuclei  were  found  to  Increase  only 
slightly  In  size  in  the  course  of  normal  growth,  but  the  cytoplasm  showed  con- 
.siderable  growth.  These  relations  were  varied  somewhat  by  underfeeding, 
the  cytoplasm  but  not  the  nuclei  being  reduced  In  size. 

In  young  rats  stunted  by  underfeeding  mitosis  was  almost  completely  sap- 
pressed.  After  a  week's  refeeding  cell  division  had  begun  again,  and  in  two 
weeks  the  normal  rate  was  reestablished. 

In  stunted  young  rats  the  differentiation  of  liposomes  (lipoidal  granules  or 
droplets)  continued,  and  the  lipochrome  pigment  was  laid  down  at  the  normal 
age.  Under  extreme  inanition  the  loposomes  disappeared  from  the  inner 
cortical  layers  of  adult  jrats,  but  persisted  in  the  outer  cortex. 

Studies  on  the  mammary  gland. — IV,  The  histology  of  the  mammary 
gland  in  male  and  female  albino  rats  from  birth  to  ten  weeks  of  age,  J.  A. 
Myebs  {Amer.  Jour.  Anat.,  25  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  395-4S5,  figs.  IP).— The  author 
reports  histological  studies  of  the  mammary  glands  of  young  rats  from  birth 
until  after  puberty,  in  continuation  of  his  previous  papers  on  the  gross  anatomy 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  467). 

Near  the  highest  part  of  the  nipple  there  appears  a  few  days  after  birth  a 
slight  excavation,  the  developing  milk-pore,  communicating  with  the  Intra- 
epidermal  part  of  the  primary  duct.  Complete  connection  with  the  primary 
duct  Is  not  established  until  the  sixth  week.  In  later  stages  the  milk-pore 
occurs  near  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped  nipple. 

The  milk  ducts  are  for  the  most  part  lined  with  a  two-layer  epithelium,  the 
outer  layer  of  Irregular  cells  and  the  Inner  (glandular)  layer  of  cuboldal  or  low 
columnar  cells.  At  9  or  10  weeks  some  of  the  terminal  processes  show  Indica- 
tions of  developing  Into  alveoli.  The  walls  of  the  Intra-epldermal  part  of  the 
primary  duct  are  lined  with  stratified  epithelium  similar  to  that  covering  the 
surface  of  the  nipple. 

Masses  of  subcutaneous  fat  develop  soon  after  birth  and  Increase  In  size  with 
age.  Many  of  the  milk  ducts  ramify  In  this  fat.  The  stroma  In  later  stages 
shows  a  marked  Infiltration  of  fat,  but  specific  stains  failed  to  reveal  fat  In 
either  the  secretions  of  the  milk  ducts  at  the  beginning  of  their  normal  glandu- 
lar activity  at  the  10-week  stage  or  In  the  epithelial  walls. 

A  slight  secretion  was  noted  in  the  lumlna  of  the  milk  ducts  soon  after  birth, 
and  In  this  connection  the  literature  on  new-bom  or  witches*  milk  Is  reviewed. 
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Studies  on  the  mammary  gland. — \,  The  effects  of  inanition  on  the  de- 
Tdoplng  mammary  glands  in  male  and  female  albino  rats  from  birth  to 
ten  weeks  of  age,  J:  A.  Mtiss  {Amer,  Jour,  Diseased  Children,  17  {1919) ,  No. 
5,  pp.  911-828,  figs,  16) . — ^The  author  has  examined  the  mammary  glands  of  a 
namber  of  Stewart's  rats  underfed  from  birth. 

In  animals  held  at  birth  weight  and  killed  at  various  ages  up  to  8  we^s,  the 
milk  ducts  grew  very  little  during  the  first  week  and  afterwards  growth  seemed 
completely  Inhibited.  In  animals  allowed  to  reach  the  normal  weight  of  a 
week-old  rat  (about  double  the  birth  weight)  in  from  33  to  65  days,  the  milk 
ducts  were  not  so  well  developed  as  in  normal  individuals  of  the  same  weight. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  In  the  case  of  a  female  killed  at  65  days 
(normally  the  time  of  puberty  and  a  period  of  very  active  proliferation  of 
mflmmary  tissue) ;  her  mammary  glands  differed  from  those  of  a  new-bom  rat 
only  In  having  somewhat  more  elongated  ducts.  Approximately  the  same  de- 
velopment of  the  ducts  was  shown  by  another  female  allowed  to  reach  the 
normal  2  weeks*  weight  In  70  days. 

The  lumen  of  the  primary  duct  in  the  underfed  rats  did  not  communicate  with 
the  milk  pore  until  the  tenth  week.  The  nipple  grew  very  little  during  inani- 
tion, being  elevated  above  the  surface  only  slightly  in  young  rats  starved  for  8 
to  10  weeks.  The  epithelial  processes  failed  to  develop  much  beyond  the  stage 
reached  at  birth,  and  the  sulcus  around  the  base  of  the  nipple  remained  shal- 
low. The  subcutaneous  f^t  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  milk  ducts  soon  de- 
creased after  severe  underfeeding. 

The  oestrons  cycle  in  rats,  J.  A.  Long  (Abs.  in  Anat,  Reo,,  15  {1919),  No.  6, 
p.  S52). — The  author  recognizes  four  stages,  numbered  from  0  to  3,  in  the 
estrual  cycle  of  rats.  In  stage  0  the  uterine  mucosa  Is  greatly  thickened  as  the 
result  of  mitoses,  in  stage  1  the  dry  comlfied  layer  is  exposed  by  the  stripping 
off  of  the  outer  cells,  in  stage  2  there  is  a  loosening  of  the  comifled  cells  with 
the  formation  of  a  cheesy  secretion,  and  In  stage  3  an  invasion  by  leucocytes, 
disappearance  of  the  cornlfled  cells,  and  desquamation  of  the  deeper  noncomi- 
fied  layers.  The  uterus  in  stages  0  and  1  is  distended  by  a  clear  fluid  that  ap- 
parently Increases  the  activity  of  spermatozoa.  Copulation  takes  place  during 
stage  1,  and  ovulation  at  the  end  of  2  or  somewhat  later. 

Five  days  is  considered  the  normal  length  of  the  estrual  cycle,  but  during  the 
flrgt  few  weeks  after  puberty  and  following  infertile  copulations  the  cycles  are 
longer,  while  suckling  was  found  to  delay  the  second  post  partum  ovulation  for 
upward  of  40  days. 

Stimulation  of  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  by  inserting  a  glass  rod  during  stage 
1  was  found  to  prolong  the  following  cycle,  and  it  Is  suggested  that  the  vaginal 
ping  may  act  in  this  mechanical  way. 

See  also  a  previous  note  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  663). 

Studies  on  the  ovary  of  the  spermophile  (Spermophilus  citellns  tri- 
decemlineatns)  with  special  reference  to  the  corpus  luteum,  D.  Drips 
{Amer,  Jour.  Anat.,  25  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  117-184,  flffs.  29).— The  cycle  of  changes 
occurring  annually  in  the  ovaries  of  the  spermophile,  which  ovulates  but  once 
a  year,  are  presented  with  detailed  histological  descriptions  of  the  corpus 
InteuuL  Three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  latter  are  recognized  (1)  ex- 
tending throughout  most  of  the  gestation  period  and  characterized  by  a 
granular  secretion  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  luteal  cells,  (2)  from  shortly  be- 
fore parturition  until  about  six  weeks  afterward.  In  which  the  luteal  cells 
are  filled  with  lipoid  droplets,  and  (3)  the  regression  phase.  The  luteal  cells 
are  considered  to  be  transformed  granulosa  cells,  the  cells  of  the  Internal  theca 
contributing  only  to  the  connective  tissue  and  vascular  network.    Ovulation 
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does  not  take  place  without  coitus,  but  fertilization  is  not  necessary  for  the 
normal  development  of  corpora  lutea  after  ovulation. 

Several  series  of  surgical  operations  on  female  spermophiles  were  carried 
out.  Removal  of  the  uterus  after  conception  produced  no  change  in  the  i-orpus 
luteum  cycle,  but  the  mamary  glands  did  not  enlarge.  The  removal  of  botli 
ovaries  during  early  pregnancy  caused  degeneration  of  the  placentas  and 
fetuses,  and  abnormal  involution  of  the  uterus.  During  the  last  half  of 
pregnancy  it  induced  abortion,  but  involution  was  normal.  That  these  results 
were  not  due  to  operative  trauma  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  removal  of  a  single 
ovary  interfered  in  no  way  with  gestation.  Double  ovariectomy  in  nonpreg- 
nant animals  caused  a  very  gradual  functional  atrophy  of  the  uterus. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  corpora  lutea  produce  two  secretions  that  influence 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  uterus  during  pregnancy.  The  early  secretion 
effects  the  normal  implantation  and  development  of  the  embryo,  and  the  late 
lipoid  secretion  helps  to  bring  about  normal  involution  of  the  uterus. 

On  the  origin  of  the  corpus  iateum  of  the  sow  from  both  granulosa  and 
theca  interna,  G.  W.  Corner  (Amer,  Jour.  Anat.,  26  {1919),  No.  i.  pp.  117-183, 
figs,  27). — ^The  author  presents  a  detailed  histological  study  of  the  changes 
occurring  in  the  ovary  of  the  sow  after  ovulation,  based  upon  a  large  amount 
of  carefuly  timed  materiaL 

The  membrana  granulosa  was  found  to  remain  intact  after  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicles.  Its  cells  increase  in  size  without  division,  and  their  cyto- 
plasm becomes  filled  with  lipoid  substances.  The  author's  previous  suggestion 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  603)  that  the  granulosa  cells  become  the  larger  elements 
(lutein  cells)  of  the  fully  formed  corpus  luteum  was  confirmed.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  large  llpold-laden  cells  of  the  theca  interna,  after  being  to- 
creased  in  number  by  mitosis  and  losing  many  or  all  of  their  fatty  Inclusions, 
pass  into  the  new  formed  corpus  luteum  and  become  lodged  between  the  granu- 
losa cells  throughout  the  whole  structure. 

The  vaginal  closure  membrane,  copulation,  and  the  Taginal  plug  in  the 
guinea  pig,  with  further  considerations  of  the  oestrous  rhythm,  O.  R. 
Stockard  and  G.  N.  Papanicolaou  (Biol  Bui.  Mar.  Biol.  Lab.  Woodt  Hole,  37 
(1919),  No.  4,  pp.  222-245).— 'The  authors  record  observations  on  the  estnial 
cycle  of  the  guinea  pig  made  since  their  earlier  communication  on  the  snbject 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  467),  including  the  discovery  of  an  epithelial  overgrowth 
("vaginal  closure  membrane")  which  covers  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  during 
pregnancy  and  between  periods  of  heat. 

Ovulation  was  found  to  occur  every  15  to  17  days  in  young  females  and  at 
slightly  longer  intervals  in  older  Individuals.  Copulation  takes  place  at  a 
particular  stage  prior  to  ovulation  when  the  vagina  Is  filled  with  a  foamy 
mucous  secretion  and  before  the  advent  of  leucocytea  The  vaginal  plug 
which  forms  a  few  moments  after  copulation  was  found  to  remain  in  the 
vagina  only  a  few  hours,  and  to  be  composed  of  desquamated  epithelial  cells 
and  coagulated  semen. 

Interstitial  cells  in  the  gonads  of  domestic  fowl,  H.  D.  CrOooAuc  {Anat, 
Rec,  16  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  247-250,  figs.  4).— In  the  thymus  and  blood  of  several 
drakes  and  In  degenerating  (cystic)  tubules  of  the  testis  of  a  Hamburg  cock 
the  author  found  an  abundant  supply  of  cells  having  the  appearance,  size,  shape, 
and  staining  reactions  of  the  granule-laden  cells  In  the  hen's  ovary  to  which 
Boring  and  Pearl  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  177)  restrict  the  term  "  IntersUtlal  cells." 
The  cells  observed  had  all  the  characteristics  of  eoslnophlle  leucocytes,  and 
the  author  suggests  that  the  so-called  Interstitial  cells  are  also  such  leuco- 
cytes, an  hypothesis  which  would  explain  their  sporadic  occurrence  in  the  ovary. 
As  to  the  clear  cells  of  the  ovary,  which  the  author  identifies  with  the  luteal 
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cells  of  Pearl  and  Boring  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  665),  "although  no  granules  have 
been  demonstrated  the  possibility  must  be  recognized  that  these  cells  may  be 
true  interstitial  cells,  at  least  from  the  physiological  standpoint,  1.  e.,  they  may 
famish  an  Internal  secretion  such  as  is  demanded  of  the  ovary." 
Glycogen  in  the  chick  embryo,  H.  J.  Allen  (BioL  Bui,  Mar,  Biol,  Lab, 
'  Woods  Hole,  36  (1919),  No,  1,  pp.  6S-70,  pis,  2), — Microchemical  tests  on  sections 
of  chick  embryos  in  the  early  stages  of  incubation  (up  to  the  tenth  day) 
revealed  glycogen  in  small  amounts  and  rather  sporadically  distributed  in  the 
body  tissues,  but  present  in  the  yolk-sac  at  all  stages.  It  Is  suggested  that  the 
large  reserve  of  energy  in  the  yolk  makes  extensive  storage  of  glycogen  in  early 
embryonic  stages  unnecessary. 

The  effect  of  abnormal  temperatures  npon  the  developing  nervous  sys- 
tem in  the  chick  embryos,  F.  M.  Alsop  {Anat,  Rec,  15  {1919),  No,  6,  pp,  S07~ 
SSI,  figs.  IS). — The  author  r^)orts  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  abnormalities 
developed  In  chick  embryos  (up  to  the  age  of  3  days)  Incubated  at  low  (94 
to  102**  F.)  or  at  high  (104  to  lOS**)  temperatures.  A  total  of  303  eggs  were 
used  In  the  experlmoits,  and  there  were  168  control  eggs  incubated  normally. 

Abnormalities  were  noted  In  90  per  cent  of  the  high  temperature  and  67  per 
cent  of  the  low  temperature  embryos.  The  high  temperatures  caused  a  rapid 
development  of  the  optic  vesicles  and  mid-brain,  thus  producing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  abnormalities  in  the  brain  region.  Low  temperatures  interfered  mostly 
with  the  formation  of  the  neural  tube. 
Gompating  rations  for  farm  animals,  E.  S.  Savage  (ComeU  Reading  Course 
for  the  Farm,  No.  117,  rev.  (1919),  pp.  61-118,  figs.  5).— This  constitutes  a  sec- 
ond revision  of  Bulletin  321  of  the  New  York  CJomell  Exi>eriment  Station 
(E.  S.  B.,  39,  p.  167),  the  only  change  noted  being  modifications  of  the  table 
giving  fertilizing  constituents  recovered  from  feeds  consumed. 

Stock  breeding  in  Madagascar,  Q.  Carle  {Intematl,  Inst.  Agr,  [Rome], 
hiematl.  Rev.  Sci.  and  Pract,  Agr.,  10  (1919),  No.  i,  pp.  1-11).— -The  author 
discusses  cattle  raising  in  Madagascar  and  the  possibility  of  a  more  efficient 
otilization  of  the  extensive  grasslands,  cattle  grazing  being  the  chief  Industry 
of  the  island.  Aside  from  work  animals  on  estates  and  a  few  head  kept  on 
Bnalltt  farms  to  provide  manure,  all  the  cattle  (estimated  at  7,000,000  head) 
room  without  shelter,  receiving  a  minimum  of  care  from  the  native  herders. 

The  Madagascar  breed  is  considered  a  zebu,  as  it  has  a  hump  of  variable 
iize  on  the  withers.  The  cow  averages  47  in.  in  height,  the  bull  49.  The  fore- 
qnarters  are  well  developed,  bnt  the  trunk  is  short  and  the  hindquarters 
defective,  the  pelvis  being  narrow  and  shorter  than  in  any  European  breed. 
"Their  facility  for  fattening  Is  astonishing,  as  is  their  resistance  to  bad  weather 
and  drought" 

General  census  of  cattle  in  Mauritius,  1918,  H.  Robert'  {Dept.  Agr. 
UawrUius,  Statis.  Ser.,  Bui.  4  {1918),  [English  Ed.],  pp.  15).— This  buUeUn 
gives  the  results  of  a  census  of  cattle  in  Mauritius  in  August,  1918. 

A  slight  decrease  in  working  cattle  and  a  large  decrease  (amounting  to  a 
third  of  the  1914  total)  in  dairy  cattle  was  noted.  The  European  war  having 
Interfered  vdth  the  normal  supply  of  cattle  for  slaughter  from  Madagascar  and 
work  animals  having  increased  greatly  in  value,  the  demand  for  meat  was 
satisfied  by  the  slaughter  of  dairy  stock. 

The  gestation  of  the  carabao,  B.  M.  Qoitzauz  {Jour.  Heredity,  10  {1919), 
Ih.  8,  pp.  S74,  S75,  fig.  1). — Observations  made  on  the  herd  of  Philippine 
carabao  (a  variety  of  the  water  buffalo.  Bos  buhalus  of  India  and  China) 
owned  by  the  CJollege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines,  are  recorded. 
The  gestation  period  in  three  cases  varied  from  318  to  324  days.  In  two  of 
th^e  cases  the  cows  came  in  heat  again  54  days  after  parturition.    The  mani- 
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festations  of  heat  are  obscure,  and  the  time  of  estrus  was  determined  by 
attempting  to  breed  the  cows  every  two  days.  No  previous  data  on  gestation 
in  this  form  were  found  in  the  literature. 

Simple  rations  v.  complex  rations  for  poultry,  C.  H.  Bubgess  and  M.  E. 
Dickson  (Michigan  Sta.  Quart.  Bui,  t  (1920),  No,  5,  pp.  1S9-141,  flgB.  4)— It  is 
recorded  that  during  the  four  months,  November,  1916,  to  February,  1917,  a  pen  i 
(size  not  stated)  of  Single  CJomb  White  Leghorn  pullets  fed  a  scratch  feed  of 
com  and  wheat  and  a  mash  of  bran,  oats,  and  meat  scrap  laid  97  more  eggs 
than  a  similar  pen  fed  a  more  complicated  ration  in  which  Kafir  com,  barter, 
buclcwheat,  and  sunflower  seed  was  added  to  the  scratch,  and  commeal,  mid- 
dlings, and  gluten  feed  replaced  the  oats  of  the  mash.  Charts  are  used  to  com- 
pare the  daily  production  of  the  two  groups  and  to  show  the  relation  l>etwe^ 
production  and  temperature. 

Meat  scraps  ▼.  soj  bean  proteins  as  a  supplement  to  com  for  growing 
chicks,  A.  G.  Philips,  R.  H.  Gabb,  and  D.  C.  Kennabd  (Jour.  Agr.  Re$eareh 
[U,  fir.],  18  (1920),  No.  7,  pp.  S91-^98,  pi.  i,  fig.  i).--The  authors  report  investi- 
gations at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  as  to  the  influence  of  source  and 
proportion  of  protein  in  the  feed  on  the  growth  and  nitrogen  metabolism  of 
young  White  Leghorn  chicks.  The  chicks  were  4  weeks  old  when  the  experi- 
ment began  and  SO  weeks  old  when  it  terminated.  Each  lot,  consisting  of  15 
chicks,  was  conflned  in  a  pen  4  by  0  ft  A  ration  composed  of  ground  corn, 
cornmeal,  and  com  bran  (10:7:8),  sprouted  oats,  charcoal,  grit,  oyster 
shell,  and  a  complex  salt  mixture  was  fed  to  one  lot  (control),  while  12  other 
lots  received  this  basal  ration  plus  a  protein  supplement  The  amounts  of  the 
latter  were  so  adjusted  that  the  added  crude  protein  formed  a  definite  pe^ 
centage  of  the  basal  ration.  Four  lots  derived  their  supplemental  protein  from 
meat  scrap,  4  from  soy  bean  meal,  and  4  from  both  sources  In  equal  amounts. 

The  control  lot,  which  was  on  a  protein  plane  averaging  about  9  per  cent, 
made  an  average  Individual  gain  of  47.9  gm.  per  period  (14  days)  or  L44  gm. 
per  gram  of  protein  consumed.  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  excreta  was  2.24  per 
cent    Similar  data  for  the  other  12  lots  are  assembled  in  the  following  table: 

Orotvth  and  nitrogen  elimination  of  chicks  fed  varying  amounts  of  meat  scrap 
or  soy  bean  meal  or  both,  in  addition  to  a  com  ration. 


Pro- 
tein 

Pro- 
tein In 
frad 

(•P- 
proTi- 
mate). 

Individual  ^in  per 
fortnight. 

Gain  per  gram  of  pro- 
^iifed. 

Nitrogen  in  ezcreta.i 

NlfTO- 

gen 
wast« 
ftbore 
am- 
trol 
lot. 

added 

to 
basal 
ration. 

Veat 

scrap 
]ots. 

bean 
lots. 

Mixed 
lots. 

Meat 

scrap 
lots: 

Soy 
bean 
lota. 

MLted 
lots. 

Meat 
scrap 
tots. 

Soy 
bean 
lots. 

Mixed 

Sta 
lots. 

Aver- 
lots. 

P.ct. 
5 
10 
15 
20 

P.ct, 
13 
16 
18 
20 

Om. 
87.0 
85.3 
80.6 
87.2 

Om. 
80.8 

101.3 
97.3 
90.2 

Gm. 
90.9 

101.2 
99.8 
98.0 

Om. 
1.31 
.89 
.85 
.76 

Om. 
L35 
1.06 
1.03 
.83 

Om. 

L37 

1.05 

•  88 

.83 

P.eL 
2.73 
3.56 
8.35 
4.44 

P.  a. 
2.74 
3.62 
4.49 
4.42 

P.cf. 
2.91 
3.52 
4.00 
4.92 

P.et. 
2.79 
3.57 
3.95 
4.59 

P.fi. 
24.5 

59.4 

7«.i 

105.0 

Average 

84.5 

95.3 

97.6 

.95 

L07 

1.03 

3.52 

3.82 

3.84 

1  Average  of  determinations  at  the  ages  of  4, 8, 16,  and  20  weeks. 

The  amount  of  feed  consumed  varied  but  little  from  lot  to  lot  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  the  supplemental  protein  was  most  effective  when  10  per  cent  was 
added  to  the  basal  ration,  and  that  the  meat  scrap  alone  was  Inferior  to  the 
soy  bean  meal  either  alone  or  mixed.  The  authors  also  suggest, that  chicks 
are  capable  of  utilizing  soy  bean  protein  to  a  greater  extent  than  mammals. 
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The  nniformity  In  nitrogen  excretion  of  lots  on  the  same  protein  plane  despite 
the  diverse  sources  of  the  protein  is  noted.  "  It  would  appear  that  there  was 
DO  economy  in  nitrogen  excretion  at  the  point  where  the  gain  was  most 
efficient  .  .  .  though  such  an  economy  might  have  been  expected."  For  two  of 
the  periods  separate  nitrogen  determinations  are  reported  on  two  portions  of 
the  excreta,  the  portion  dissolved  in  n/10  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  portion  not 
dissolved.  The  nitrogen  in  the  former  is  considered  to  represent  ammonia, 
area,  and  amino  acid  nitrogen,  and  that  in  the  latter  mainly  uric  acid  nitrogen. 
On  this  assumption  the  increase  in  nitrogen  excretion  (shown  in  the  table) 
that  is  associated  with  increased  protein  Intake  consists  almost  entirely  of 
uric  acid. 

Data  are  also  tabulated  as  to  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  excreta,  and  some 
information  is  given  concerning  an  additional  lot  of  chicks  fed  like  one  of  the 
meat  scrap  lots  but  with  the  omission  of  the  extra  mineral  matter.  It  Is  stated 
that  this  omission  made  no  appreciable  difTerence  in  the  results. 

The  breed  in  poultry,  and  pure  breeding,  W.  A.  Lippincott  (Jour,  Hered- 
ity, 10  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  11-19,  figs.  7).— As  an  illustration  of  the  point  that 
body-shape  and  not  pedigree  is  the  chief  criterion  of  breed  in  poultry,  the 
case  is  reported  of  a  standard-bred  White  Wyandotte  hen.  In  a  breeding  test 
at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  this  hen  was  found  to  carry  the  barring 
factor  (sex-linked),  and  to  be  heterozygous  for  the  factor  (or  pair  of  closely 
linked  factors)  which,  as  the  author  has  shown  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  877),  makes 
the  Blue  Andalusian  fowl  "blue."  Since  neither  of  these  factors  is  common 
In  White  Wyandottes,  it  is  suggested  that  the  bird  in  question  acquired  them 
through  breed  crosses  several  generations  back. 

The  relation  of  plnmage  to  ovarian  condition  in  a  Barred  Plymoutli 
Rock  pUUet,  L.  J.  Cole  and  W.  A.  Lippincott  {Biol.  Bui.  Mar.  Biol.  Lab.  Woods 
Hole,  S6  {1919),  No.  3,  pp.  167-182,  pU.  2).--The  authors  report  the  case  of  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  female  that  was  normally  feathered  in  early  life  but 
which  during  a  spring  molt  in  the  pullet  year  developed  feathers  like  those  of 
a  male  in  form  and  structure. 

Diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumor  was  confirmed  by  an  abdominal  incision  made 
when  the  hen  was  two  years  old.  At  the  time  of  incision  the  authors  implanted 
in  the  tKxly  cavity  a  piece  of  the  ovary  of  a  freshly  killed  actively  laying 
pallet,  and  also  plucked  the  feathers  from  the  left  side  of  the  body.  The  new 
feathers  grown  on  the  denuded  area  were  of  typical  female  structure,  so  that 
the  bird  was  cock-feathered  on  one  side  and  hen-feathered  on  the  other,  but 
the  feathers  on  both  sides  were  alike  as  to  the  relative  widths  of  the  white  and 
black  bars.  "Although  the  failure  of  the  ovary  to  function  properly  gave  rise 
to  a  condition  of  internal  secretion  which  led  to  the  assumption  of  male  plumage 
with  respect  to  shape  and  structure  of  feathers,  the  soma  was  still  heterozygous 
for  the  barring  factor  and  consequently  the  white  bars  in  the  *  cock '  feathers 
remained  narrow  as  in  the  normal  female." 

The  paper  is  a  Joint  contribution  from  the  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  Experiment 
Stations. 

Preparation  of  eggs  for  market,  B.  W.  Benjamin  {Cornell  Reading  Course 
lor  the  Farm,  No.  ISS  {1918),  pp.  217-2'47,  pis.  7,  figs.  22). —The  author  dis- 
cusses  in  considerable  detail  the  candling,  grading,  and  packing  of  eggs,  and 
the  farm  conditions  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of  eggs.  Colored  plates  and  a 
colored  wall  chart  illustrate  the  appearance  before  the  candle  and  when  opened 
of  eggs  showing  various  defects. 

Poultry  in  Manritins,  D.  D'Emmerez  de  Charmot  {Dept.  Agr.  Mauritius^ 
Gen.  Ser.,  Bui.  12  {1918),  lEnglish  Ed.1,  pp.  S9,  pis.  2). — Information  is  assem- 
172537^-20 6  r^oalp 
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bled  on  the  anatomy,  breeding,  feeding,  housing,  diseases,  and  parasites  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  as  a  step  toward  getting  the  poultry  industry  established  on  the 
Island  of  Mauritius  on  a  commercial  scale. 

"  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  introduce  good  breeds  of  poultry  Into 
Mauritius  from  other  countries,  and  much  money  has  been  expended  in  this 
way,  but  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  any  of  the  breeds  so 
introduced  or  In  obtaining  cross-bred  fowls  suitable  to  local  conditions. 

DAIET  FABKING^DAIETINa. 

Researches  on  the  inflaence  of  the  nucleoproteins  of  the  udder  on  the 
milk  secretion  of  the  cow,  R.  Giuliani  {Clin.  Vet.  [Milan],  Ras$.  Po/iro 
Sanit  e  Ig.,  41  (1918),  No.  18,  pp.  -^55-j77).— The  author  reports  an  experiment 
indicating  a  slight  transitory  increase  in  the. milk  and  fat  production  of  cow? 
following  injections  into  the  udder  of  small  quantities  of  nucleoprotein  derived 
from  the  udders  of  lactating  cows. 

The  nucleoprotein  was  prepared  from  a  potassium  hydroxid  extract  of  the 
udder  tissue  by  precipitation  with  acetic  acid,  and  an  injection  consisted  of  10 
cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  the  precipitate  in  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  The  Injections  were  made  on  10  successive  days  shortly 
before  the  evening  milking. 

Compared  with  their  average  records  for  the  10  days  before  and  the  10  days 
after  the  experimental  period,  the  4  cows  in  the  experiment  showed  a  re- 
spective average  increase  of  345,  325.  2G0,  and  240  gm.  of  evening  milk  per  day. 
The  average  increase  In  fat  percentage  were  0.335,  0.2,  0.39,  and  0.29,  respe^ 
tively.  No  change  was  observed  in  the  percentages  of  protein,  lactose,  and  a^ 
and  the  next  day's  morning  milk  of  each  animal  was  normal  as  to  amount  and 
composition. 

Production  and  distribution  of  milk,  W.  Astob  et  al.  ( [Bd.  Agr.  and  Fish- 
eries London],  Final  Rpt.  Com.  Prod,  and  Distrib.  Milk,  1919,  pp.  Tt,  pis.  12).— 
The  committee  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  having  issued  thi^ 
interim  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  184)  on  the  war-time  problems  of  the  milk  in- 
dustry in  Great  Britain,  devotes  Its  final  report  mainly  to  questions  likely  to 
arise  In  the  future,  both  during  the  reconstruction  period  and  later.  After 
considering  the  present  state  of  the  milk  supply  as  to  production,  consumption 
and  hygiene,  and  pointing  out  the  relation  between  price  and  consumption  and 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  the  committee  discusses  the 
means  that  might  be  taken  to  increase  production,  decrease  production  costs, 
and  Improve  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk.  Among  the  specific  recommendations 
are  the  development  of  dairy  research  and  education,  formation  of  milk  record 
societies  and  the  keeping  of  private  records,  wider  use  of  milking  machines,  in- 
troduction of  the  accredited  (tuberculosis-free)  herd  system,  a  system  of  grad- 
ing milk  similar  to  that  used  In  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  more 
satisfactory  methods  of  pasteurization,  delivery  of  milk  to  the  consumer  in 
bottles,  increase  of  the  area  of  farms  under  cultivation,  the  growing  of  alfalfa, 
Increased  Importation  of  Holstein  cattle,  the  keeping  of  goats  by  small  holders, 
and  government  aid  to  dairy  farmers  in  erecting  suitable  buildings. 

The  report  proper  is  followed  by  a  series  of  appendixes,  mainly  reports  of 
various  subcommittees.  Matters  discussed  Include  the  improvement  of  dairy 
stock,  the  handling  of  milk,  labor  problems  on  dairy  farms,  dairy  education,  use 
of  milking  machines,  and  the  pasteurization  of  milk  In  Scotland.  The  milk 
regulations  of  various  European  countries  and  the  British  Colonies  are  sum- 
marized, and  data  on  the  cost  of  milk  production  in  the  United  States  are 
cited.    A  number  of  maps  show  the  density  of  the  human  and  cow  populations 
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In  England  and  Scotland,  the  distribution  of  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and 
condenseries,  and  the  sources  of  the  milk  supply  of  London. 

Calculating  the  cost  of  milk  produ<ftioii,  E.  G.  Misneb  {Cornell  Reading 
Course  for  the  Farm,  No,  U2  (1919),  pp.  199-224,  fig.  i).— The  author  outlines 
a  rather  complete  cost  accounting  system  '*  for  farmers  who  desire  to  calculate 
and  study  the  cost  of  producing  milk  on  their  own  farms."  The  record  blanks 
presented  were  not  designed  primarily  for  the  use  of  Investigators,  although 
it  is  suggested  that  cost  records  be  kept  on  the  cow  basis  so  as  to  facilitate 
comparisons  between  different  farms.  The  cost  data  collected  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  280)  are  summarized  in  a  table. 

Laws  relating  to  milk  and  milk  products  {Boston:  Mas$,  State  Dept, 
Health,  1919,  pp.  26). — This  is  a  compilation  of  Massachusetts  laws  pertaining 
to  the  control  of  milk,  milk  products,  and  oleomargarin. 

Municipal  milk  control,  E.  Kelly  {Milk  Dealer,  9  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  20,  22, 
H). — In  this  address,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Officials,  the  author  advocates  standardization  of  mu- 
nicipal legislation  regarding  milk  control,  the  vesting  of  power  In  the  local 
health  authorities  to  formulate  minor  regulations,  and  more  rigorous  qualifi- 
cations for  milk  Inspectors.  It  is  held  that  bacteriological  analysis  of  milk  can 
Dot  attain  its  full  usefulness  without  farm  inspection. 

[Milk  inspection  and  milk  prices  in  Chicago]  {Rpt.  and  Handb.  Dept. 
Uealth  Chicago,  1911-1918,  pp.  82S-834,  890-919,  924-952,  1023-1047,  figs.  IS).-- 
These  pages  include  (1)  an  account  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Iwalth  authorities  in  inspecting  milk  supplies  and  dairy  farms,  (2)  monthly 
summaries  from  1911  to  1918  of  bacterial  counts,  and  determinations  of  fat 
and  solids-not-fat  of  the  market  milk  delivered,  (3)  tabulations  showing  pro- 
ducers* and  consumers'  milk  prices  by  months  from  1907  to  1918,  and  (4)  a 
short  account  of  the  Federal  Milk  Commission's  Investigation  of  the  cost  of 
milk  production  in  the  Chicago  district  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  573),  together  with 
three  briefs  presented  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  In  January,  1918,  on 
hehalf  of  the  consumers. 

The  movement  for  cooperative  delivery  of  milk,  D.  W.  Hyde,  jb.  {NatU 
Uunic.  Rev.,  8  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  195, 196). — The  author  cites  several  cases  where 
the  dealers  supplying  milk  to  a  city  have  adopted  or  at  least  formed  plans 
for  adopting  the  zone  system  of  delivery.  It  is  also  noted  that  dealers  have 
combined  to  organize  cooperative  pasteurizing  plants  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  and 
Udca,  N.  Y. 

Milk  bottle  losses  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  Milk-Plant  Letters, 
SO  {1919),  pp.  2;  61  {1919),  pp.  2;  also  in  Creamery  and  Milk  Plant  Mo.,  8 
{1919),  No.  4,  pp.  88,  39;  and  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream.,  41  {1919), 
A'o.  24f  pp.  946,  948). — ^Replies  are  summarized  from  milk  dealers  and  health 
officers  in  86  cities  (33  States)  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion regarding  local  milk-bottle  problems.  Data  from  50  of  the  dealers  as  to 
losses  of  milk  bottles  are  tabulated. 

Use  of  other  dealers'  bottles  was  reported  in  72  cities  and  traffic  in  milk 
bottles  by  Junk  dealers  in  27.  Milk-bottle  exchanges  were  operated  in  33  cities. 
On  the  average  the  dealers  purchased  1.2  bottles  a  month  for  each  bottle  of 
milk  filled  daily.  The  replacement  of  bottles  was  greater  proportionally  in  the 
larger  establishments,  despite  the  fact  that  such  concerns  had  relatively  smaller 
breakage  in  the  plant.  The  difference  is  attributed  to  the  greater  effort  made 
by  small  dealers  to  secure  the  return  of  bottles  from  customers. 

Systems  of  pasteurization  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Anim.  Indus.,  Milk-Plant 
Letter  62  {1919),  pp.  2;  also  in  N.  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer.  Cream..  -J7 
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(1919),  No.  23,  p.  888).— The  results  are  tabulated  of  a  survey  by  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  pasteurization  systems  In  use  in  237  milk  plants  located  in  the 
larger  cities  of  tiie  United  States.  The  vat  system  was  used  by  88  plants,  the 
In-bottle  system  by  IC,  machines  of  the  tubular  type  by  44,  film  or  drum  pas- 
teurizers by  48,  and  kettle  pasteurizers  by  37,  while  4  immersed  the  milk  cans 
in  vats  of  water  heated  by  live  steam.  The  vat  and  in-bottle  systems  were 
favored  espe<Maliy  by  tiie  smaller  plants.  In  15  cases  the  flash  method  was  used- 
Remade  milk  and  cream,  H.  W.  Redfield  (N,  Y.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream,,  48  {1919),  No8.  5,  pp.  114.  116-120;  4,  pp.  170,  172-175;  also  in  Cream- 
eni  and  Milk  Plant  Mo.,  8  (1919),  Nos.  6,  pp.  50,  52,  54,  56,  58;  7,  pp.  4^,  44,  46, 
48,  50). — The  material  In  this  paper  has  been  noted  from  another  source 
(K.  S.  R.,  40.  p.  802). 

Yeasts  and  molds  In  bntter  and  cream,  T.  H.  Lund  (Rpt.  Proc.  Dominion 
Dairy  Conf.  Ottawa,  1918,  pp.  59-6S;  also  in  N.  T.  Produce  Rev.  and  Amer. 
Cream.,  48  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  282,  284,  28(5). —Results  of  studies  on  the  influence 
of  pasteurization  of  cream  on  the  nonbacterial  flora  of  butter  are  briefly  re- 
ported. 

Seven  commercial  samples  of  creamery  butter  from  raw  cream  and  four  from 
cream  imperfectly  pasteurize<l  by  the  flash  method  (at  temperatures  of  120 
to  ISO**  F.)  gave  an  average  mold  count  of  2,039  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  an 
average  yeast  count  of  1,700.  The  highest  mold  count  occurred  among  the 
samples  from  heated  cream.  Ten  samples  from  pasteurized  cream  gave  an 
average  mold  count  of  15  (with  a  maximum  of  110),  and  an  average  yeast  count 
(excluding  one  abnormally  high  count)  of  1,182.       ' 

In  tests  under  experimental  conditions,  Oidium  lactis  spores  In  sour  cream 
were  completely  destroyed  by  holding  at  130**  for  30  minutes  or  at  135*  for 
10  minutes.  The  yeast  cells  were  less  readily  killed,  a  temperature  of  145* 
for  30  minutes  being  found  necessary. 

The  author  suggests  the  use  of  mold  and  yeast  counts  as  oflSclal  tests  for 
determining  whether  butter  has  been  made  from  raw  or  pasteurized  cream. 
The  deterioration  of  butter  throug^h  the  agency  of  Oidium  lactis,  H.  M. 
NicHOLLS  {Agr.  and  Stock  Dept.  Tasmania,  Bui.  86  (1919),  pp.  4). — It  is  stated 
that  Oidium  is  widely  prevalent  in  Tasmania  and  is  the  cause  of  much  loss  to 
creameries.  Pasteurization  by  the  holding  rather  than  the  flash  method  is  ad- 
vocated as  a  control  measure,  for  the  author  found  that  the  mold  survives 
brief  exposure  to  temperatures  of  170*  F.  and  higher.  He  also  found  that  the 
mold  would  grow  in  soft  butter  (butter  with  high  moisture  content  or  im- 
properly refrigerated ) ,  and  suggests  that  the  nondevelopment  of  spores  in  butter 
observe<l  by  Combs  and  Eckles  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  785)  was  due  to  the  hardness 
of  the  medium. 

VETERINAET  MEDICINE. 

Report  of  practitioners'  short  course  in  veterinary  medicine  (Off.  P»6. 
Iowa  State  Col  Agr.,  16  {1919),  Nos.  38,pp.  5S,  pis.  13;  39,  pp.  95). — In  con- 
tinuation of  the  report  on  the  short  course  in  veterinary  medicine  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  582),  lectures  are  presented  in  No.  38  on  Ascarlasis  and 
Oesophagostomlasis,  by  W.  W.  Dlmock  (pp.  6-29)  and  Therapeutic  Measures  in 
the  Eradication  of  Certain  Animal  Parasites,  by  H.  D.  Bergman  (pp.  30-53). 
No.  39  includes  lectures  on  contagious  abortion  and  tuberculosis,  as  follows: 
The  Bacillus  abortus  and  Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Abortion  In  Cattle,  by  C. 
Murray  and  L.  E.  Willey  (pp.  22-25) ;  Contagious  Abortion:  Its  Complications 
and  Their  Treatment,  by  H.  E.  Bemis  (pp.  25-28)  ;  Abortion  from  the  Practi- 
tioner's Standpoint,  by  C.  E.  Cotton  (pp.  29-43)  ;  Correlation  of  Our  Present 
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Knowledge  Regarding  Infectious  Abortion  in  Cattle,  by  V.  A.  Moore  (pp. 
44-62) ;  Tuberculin  Tests  for  Tuberculosis,  by  R.  R.  Bolton  (pp.  63-69)  ;  and 
Tuberculosis:  Its  Prevalence,  Lesions,  and  Interpretation  of  Tests,  by  V.  A. 
Moore  (pp.  69-84). 

Annual  report  of  the  Bengal  Veterinary  College  and  of  the  civil  vet- 
erinary department  for  the  year  1918-19,  A.  Smith  {Ann.  Rpt.  Bengal  Vet, 
Col  and  Civ,  Vet,  Dept,,  1918-19,  pp.  [.J0.1).— The  usual  annual  report  (E.  S.  R., 
41,  p.  680). 

Annaal  report  of  the  civil  veterinary  department  Bihar  and  Orissa  for 
the  year  1918-19,  D.  Quinlan  {Ann,  Rpt.  Civ,  Vet.  Dept.  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
1918-19,  pp.  iVn+8+XVI,  pi,  i).— The  usual  report  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  183). 

Keport  on  the  civil  veterinary  department  (including  the  Insein  Vet- 
erinary School) ,  Burma,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  G.  H.  Evans 
{Rpt,  Civ,  Vet.  Dept.  Burma,  1918,  pp,  i6]'\'13,  pi,  i).— The  usual  annual  report 
(E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  180). 

Annual  report  of  the  Imperial  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  Multtesar, 
A.  L.  Sheatheb  {Ann,  Rpt,  Imp,  Bact.  Lab.,  Muktesar,  [India],  1919,  pp.  19), — 
This  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1919,  includes  data  on  the 
amount  of  rinderpest  and  anthrax  serums,  hemorrhagic  septicemia  and  strangles 
serum,  and  vaccines,  black  quarter  vaccine,  mallein,  tuberculin,  and  miscellane- 
ous vaccines  manufactured  and  issued,  and  on  the  examination  of  specimens 
and  inoculation  work  during  the  year. 

Immunization  of  cattle .  against  rinderpest  was  carried  out  by  the  serum 
siiDQltaneous  method  on  a  total  of  1,509  animals.  Of  40  pure-bred  imported 
animals  thus  treated  6  died,  4  from  pneumonia  and  the  other  2  as  a  result  of 
impaction  of  the  stomach.  These  experiences  are  thought'  to  indicate  the 
advisability  of  allowing  imported  animals  sufficient  time  for  acclimatization  be- 
fore subjecting  them  to  .simuUaneous  Inoculaton.  Excludng  the  pure-bred 
stock  treated,  the  percentage  mortality  of  the  animals  thus  immunized  was 
only  0.47. 

Studies  on  anthelmintics. — VII,  A  comparison  of  castor  oil  and  other 
porgatives  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  some  anthelmintics, 
M.  C.  ^AIX  and  M.  Wiodob  {Jour,  Amer,  Vet,  Med.  Assoc,  56  {1920),  No.  4,  pp. 
S94S99),— This  is  In  continuation  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42, 
p.  379). 

"Experiments  published  In  this  paper  and  elsewhere  show  that  castor  oil 
is  highly  satisfactory  as  a  purgative  after  oil  of  chenopodium,  not  only  by 
virtue  of  its  purgative  properties  but  by  virtue  of  a  protective  action  aside 
from  this.  It  will  save  the  lives  of  animals  receiving  lethal  doses  of  oil  of 
chenopodium,  when  administered  with  the  drug  or  an  hour  later,  and  will  save 
animals  given  lethal  doses  of  oleoresin  of  male  fern  when  given  with  the 
drug. 

"Calomel  will  also  save  animals  when  given  with  lethal  doses  of  male  fern. 
Liquid  petrolatum  affords  but  little  protection  against  lethal  doses  of  cheno- 
podium and  diminishes  the  anthelmintic  efficacy.  Olive  oil  retards  the  passage  of 
chenopodium  from  the  stomach  and  increases  gastric  absorption ;  it  does  not  pro- 
tect against  lethal  doses.  Some  medical  men  prefer  magnesium  sulphate  to 
castor  oil ;  our  data  on  this  point  are  inadequate.  Magnesium  sulphate  is  not 
well  suited  to  dog  practice." 

Gresols  and  substitutes  for  cresol  soaps. — ^I,  Alkaline  cresol  solutions  and 
their  disinfecting  power,  E.  Haileb  {Arh.  Reichsgsndhtsamt.,  51  {1919),  No,  3, 
pp,  556-576), — ^An  investigation  is  reported  of  the  value  of  preparations  of 
cresol  with  sodium  hydroxld  as  substitutes  for  cresol  soaps  as  disinfectants. 
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It  was  found  that  by  mixing  certain  definite  proportions  of  sodium  hytoild 
solutions  and  cresol,  cresol  lyes  could  be  obtained  forming  clear  solutions  on 
diluting  with  water.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  clear  solution  forms  aiid 
the  percentage  of  cresol  in  such  a  solution  depend  upon  the  alkali  content  of 
the  cresol  lye,  80  per  cent  of  sodium  hydroxid  forming  the  clearest  solution. 

The  high  content  of  free  alkali  in  such  a  solution  is  said  to  disqualify  it 
from  being  used  as  a  skin  or  wound  disinfectant,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be 
an  excellent  disinfectant  for  stools  and  other  infectious  waste  products.  For 
such  purposes  the  author  recommends  a  preparation  of  equal  parts  of  a  ^ 
per  cent  sodium  hydroxid  solution  and  pure  cresol  diluted  1:20  with  water. 
The  solution  thus  prepared  contains  2.5  per  cent  cresol. 

Mutual  precipitation  of  toadns  and  their  antitoxins:  Application  to  the 
standardization  of  antidiphtheritic  and  antitetanic  sernms,  M.  Nicolle,  K 
Debains,  and  E.  C^sabi  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad,  Sci,  [Paris],  169  (1919),  No.  26,  pp. 
USS,  IW). — The  principle  that  various  antitoxic  serums  form  specific  predid- 
tates  when  mixed  with  the  corresponding  toxins  has  been  applied  to  the 
standardization  of  antidiptheritic  and  antitetanic  serums  as  follows: 

The  filtrates  from  cultures  of  the  organisms  are  saturated  with  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  the  precipitates  obtained  are  vacuum-dried  over  sulphuric  add 
and  reduced  to  a  homologous  powder,  and  the  powder  is  dissolved  in  dl«- 
tilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  0.8  gm.  of  the  powder  to  10  cc  of  water.  The 
toxic  solution  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
gelatin  in  physiological  solution  and  placed  in  1  cc.  quantities  in  separate  tubes, 
which  are  then  placed  in  the  refrigerator  until  the  gelatin  has  solidified. 

In  testing  the  antitoxic  serums,  1  cc.  of  the  serum  at  varying  dilutions  Is 
added  to  the  tubes  containing  the  gelatin-toxin  mixture,  and  the  tubes  are  tept 
at  room  temperature  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  appearance  of 
a  white  ring  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids  denotes  a  postive  result  l^ie 
standard  values  of  antidiphtheritic  and  antitetanic  serums  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute (Paris)  correspond  in  the  above  technique  to  the  formation  of  the  ring 
with  1  cc.  of  the  serum  diluted  1 :  50. 

It  is  stated  that  this  standardization  in  vitro  has  proved  to  be  In  absolute 
concordance  with  the  usual  standardization  in  vivo.  The  advantages  which 
the  new  method  offers  are  considered  to  be  in  simplicity  and  in  economy  of 
time,  labor,  and  expense.  It  further  permits  studies  of  the  progress  of  the  anti- 
toxic property  at  the  beginning  of  the  immunization,  thus  making  possible  the 
early  elimination  of  horses  unsuited  to  the  production  of  antitoxins. 

Protein  fever. — The  effect  of  egg  white  injection  on  the  dog,  S.  J.  Oohe3? 
(Jour.  Lab.  and  Clin.  Med.,  5  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  2S5-294,  figs.  -J).— "Repeated 
subcutaneous  injections  of  egg  white  in  guinea  pigs  produce  a  constant  fever, 
associated  with  most  of  the  signs  of  infection.  ...  Repeated  subcutaneous  In- 
jections of  egg  white  in  dogs  do  not  affect  the  temperature  curve  and  do  not 
produce  fever.    The  author  Is  unable  to  explain  the  difference  of  reactions." 

Contagions  abortion  of  cattle,  C.  P.  Fitch  and  W.  L.  Boyd  (Minn.  Affr, 
Ext.  Spec.  Bui.  28,  rev.  (1919),  pp.  U,  pU.  5).— This  is  a  summary  of  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  of  contagious  abortion,  means  of  prevention,  and  treatment. 

"Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  abortion  and  the  extensive  distribution  of  the 
germs,  together  with  the  rarity  of  abortion  from  other  causes,  one  is  usually 
safe  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  from  the  history  and  symptoms  of 
the  affected  animals.  A  laboratory  examination  of  the  blood  of  heifers  or  cow^ 
in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  seems  to  be  of  little  practical  value  In 
the  control  of  this  disease.  White  scours  and  calf  pneumonia  are  often  found 
to  coexist  in  herds  affected  with  abortion,  and  are  thought  to  l>e  closely  related. 
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"No  drugs  have  yet  been  found  that  will  cure  or  prevent  this  Insidious 
disease,  although  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  control  and  eradica- 
tion by  the  proper  treatment  and  by  practicing  rigid  sanitary  measures.  As  the 
treatment  of  abortion  Is  mainly  through  prevention,  strict  hygienic  measures, 
such  as  Irrigating  the  vagina  of  the  heifer  or  cow  before  breeding  and  irri- 
gating the  sheath  of  the  bull  both  before  and  after  service,  should  be  practiced 
in  all  herds.  The  use  of  vaccines  In  the  control  of  this  disease  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stage.  The  treatment  of  sterile  or  nonbreedlng  cbws  requires 
surgical  knowledge,  and  should  be  attempted  only  by  competent  and  skilled 
veterinarians.  The  use  of  white  scours  serum  Is  indicated  in  all  cases  where 
scours  of  pneumonia  of  calves  is  present 

"  Breeders,  when  purchasing  animals,  should  Inquire  carefully  concerning  the 
breeding  history  of  the  particular  individuals  to  he  bought  and  also  of  the 
entire  herd  in  which  these  animals  are  located." 

Diagnosis  of  bovine  contagioas  abortion,  C.  P.  Fitch  {Jour  Amer,  V^, 
Med.  Assoc,  56  (1920),  No,  5,  pp.  459-467). — ^The  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
author  are  as  follows: 

"Abortions  due  to  other  than  specific  biological  agents  are  rare.  The 
history  or  physical  examination  of  cases  of  abortion  does  not  in  all  cases 
furnish  definite  grounds  for  a  diagnosis.  They  are  always,  however,  valuable 
adjuncts.  Abortion  or  the  precipitation  tests  are  of  little  if  any  value.  The 
cultural  method  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  cause  of 
the  particular  case  studied.  Negative  results  from  cultures  can  not  exclude 
Uie  presence  of  some  infective  agent.  The  agglutination  test  is  the  most  reli- 
able of  the  serological  methods  of  diagnosis.  It  will  indicate  the  amount  of 
herd  infection.  It  will  not  pick  individual  aborters.  A  positive  reaction  to 
this  test  means  past  or  present  infection.  Guinea  pig  inoculation  is  a 
valuable  method  of  determining'  the  presence  or  absence  of  B.  aborttu.  Many 
inoculated  pigs,  however,  die  of  sepsis." 

The  etiology  of  so-called  infections  abortion  disease  of  cattle,  E.  O. 
ScHROEDEB  (JouT.  Amer,  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  56  (1920),  No.  4,  pp.  369-S77). — ^A 
paper  presented  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Association  In  Chicago,  December,  1919. 

Relationship  of  equine  and  human  glanders,  C.  D.  McOilvray  {Jour, 
Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  55  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  627-634)  .—The  author  describes  the 
clinical  aspects  of  glanders  In  man  and  In  horses,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
by  outward  symptoms  and  by  the  allergic  reactions  with  mallein,  and  the 
means  employed  in  Canada  for  the  suppression  of  equine  glanders. 

Statistics  are  given  showing  the  progress  made  and  the  compensating  cost 
of  suppressing  glanders  in  Canada  from  1905  to  1917.  The  number  of  horses 
examined  dropped  from  1,777  in  1905  to  40  In  1917,  and  the  reactors  found 
from  40  to  none.  It  is  stated  that  the  complete  eradication  of  the  disease 
has  already  been  accomplished  In  several  of  the  Provinces. 

Lonping-ill:  Duration  of  the  infectivity  of  the  ticks,  S.  Stockman  {Jour. 
Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  32  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  285-i?85).— Continuing  previous 
work  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  383),  experiments  are  reported  which  supply  direct 
evidence  that  if  the  tick  is  the  carrier  the  duration  of  Infectivity  is  probably  as 
long  as  the  life  of  the  tick  in  the  stage  of  Its  life  cycle  In  which  it  is  Infective. 
The  experiments  show  that  measures  of  eradication  based  upon  the  starvation 
of  the  tick  are  impractical  on  account  of  the  long  period  during  which  pastures 
would  have  to  be  left  idle. 

Observations  on  recurrent  ophthalmia  at  the  veterinary  bacteriological 
lal>oratory,  B.  E.  F.,  Italy,  and  at  the  Central  Veterinary  Research  Labora- 
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torj,  Alderthot,  R.  H.  Knowlbs  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  St  {1919), 
No,  3,  pp.  192-196). — ^The  author  first  reports  on  the  symptoms  of  two  typical 
Mvere  cases  of  recurrent  ophthalmia  selected  from  25  cases  of  the  disease, 
onr  of  which  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from  a  primary  attack,  and  the  other, 
from  a  second  or  third  attack.  This  is  followed  by  a  report  upon  agglutination 
t€8ts  at  the  Central  Veterinary  Laboratory,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  a  specific  agglutinin  for  the  nerve  bacillus  was  present  in  the  blood 
of  horses  either  suffering  from  recurrent  ophthalmia  in  the  acute  stage  or  in 
which  the  active  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  subsided. 

The  results  show  (1)  that  a  nonspecific  agglutinin  for  the  nerve  bacillns 
Is  present  in  the  blood  of  almost  all  horses,  acting  in  dilutions  of  1  in  10, 
and  sometimes  in  1  in  20,  but  not  in  higher  dilutions;  and  (2)  that  the  sera 
of  horses  either  in  the  acute  stage  or  the  quiescent  stage  of  recurr^it  ophthalmia 
do  not  contain  agglutinin  for  the  nerve  bacillus  in  excess  of  the  amount  pres- 
ent in  sera  from  normal  horses ;  or,  in  other  words,  no  specific  agglutinin  for 
the  nerve  bacillus  is  produced  in  cases  of  recurrent  ophthalmia. 

The  author  concludes  that  "  if  the  presence  of  a  microorganism  in  the  eye  is 
the  cause  of  recurrent  ophthalmia,  special  technique  or  culture  media  will  be 
necessary  for  its  isolation.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  so-called  nerve  bacillus  plays 
any  rOle  in  the  etiology  of  recurrent  ophthalmia.*' 

Rinderpest  in  the  New  Langenberg  Province  of  German  East  Africa 
during  1917-18,  H.  H.  Gubson  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  S2  (1919), 
No.  5,  pp,  197-210). — A  report  of  observations  on  the  nature,  occurrence,  etc..  of 
tills  disease. 

Experimental  transmission  of  swamp  fever  or  infections  anemia  by 
means  of  insects,  J.  W.  Scott  {Jour,  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Asboc.,  56  {1920),  MS, 
pp.  448-454). — ^This  paper,  read  before  the  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  New  Orleans  in  November,  191d, 
Is  based  upon  investigations,  a  report  of  which  in  part  has  been  previously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  478).  The  author  considers  his  ex- 
periments to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  certain  bloodsucking  flies,  par- 
ticularly the  stable  fiy  and  Tabanus  septentrionalU,  may  transmit  infectioas 
anemia  of  the  horse. 

Notes  on  swamp  fever,  S.  Haowen  {Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc,  56  {1920), 
No.  5,  pp.  4S9-443). — ^This  paper  relates  to  the  occurrence  of  intestinal  worms, 
particularly  Triodontophorua  tenuicollis,  in  eases  of  swamp  fever.  Thus  fir, 
however,  the  author  has  found  no  evidence  of  a  definite  relation  between 
parasitic  worms  and  swamp  fever. 

Trematodes  produced  in  South  African  snails:  Encysting  cercari»,  F.  0. 
Cawston  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  S2  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  210-212). —Ot 
the  various  cercarire  that  Infest  fresh-water  snails  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal, 
the  author  has  observed  two  encysting  forms. 

The  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  in  infestations  with  bots,  Gastrophilus  spp.t 
M.  C.  Hall  and  L.  Avery  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  S2  {1919),  No.  4,  pp. 
286-290).— FreyionBly  noted  from  another  source  (E  S.  R.,  42,  p.  381). 

Control  of  the  cattle  tick,  T.  H.  Johnston  {8ci.  and  Indus.  [Aust.],  1 
{1919),  No.  7,  pp.  419-425,  figs.  «).— The  author  reports  upon  life  history  investi- 
gations of  Margaropus  annulatus.  The  data  presented  by  months  in  tabular 
form  show  the  minimum  periods  elapsing  between  the  dropping  or  removal  of 
the  engorged  female,  and  the  earliest  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  the  maximum 
period  between  the  dropping  or  removal  of  the  engorged  female  and  the  death  of 
all  the  larvse  which  hatch  from  its  eggs,  no  food  being  supplied.  The  data  are 
based  upon  observations  by  trained  observers  stationed  at  Brisbane,  Woolooga, 
Toowoomba,  and  West  Burleigh. 
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A  malarial  parasite  in  the  blood  of  a  buffalo,  A.  L.  Sheather  {Jour, 
Compar,  Path,  and  Ther,,  S2  (1919),  No,  4,  pp.  22S-229,  pis,  £).— Prefvlously 
noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  381). 

Potassium  iodid  in  malnutrition  of  pigs,  J.  J.  Fbet  (Jour,  Amer.  Vet,  Med, 
Atsoc,,  56  (1920),  No,  5,  p,  508), — Reference  is  here  made  to  an  affection  among 
suckling  pigs  in  the  foothill  district  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  in  which 
scalded-like  areas  appeared  around  the  mouth  and  on  the  face  and  ears  when 
the  pigs  were  about  three  days  old.  While  retaining  a  good  appetite  they  be- 
come emaciated,  the  skin  devel^ed  a  scurvy-like  surface,  was  wrinkled  all 
over  the  body,  and  was  hard  to  the  touch.  These  symptoms  progressed  with  In- 
creasing weakness  until  the  pigs  finally  lay  on  their  sides,  unable  to  rise,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  two  days  or  more. 

The  addition  of  about  2  gm.  of  potassum  iodid  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed 
with  mash  fed  to  the  sows  and  litters  dally  resulted  in  almost  immediate  im- 
provement. This  corroborates  the  results  obtained  by  Hart  and  Steeubock,  and 
by  Welch  (E.  S.  R..  39,  p.  187). 

Progress  in  hog  cholera  control,  U.  Q.  HoucK  (Jour.  Amer,  Vet.  Med, 
Astoc,,  56  (1920),  No,  4,  pp,  359^68). — A  paper  presented  at  the  twenty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association  in  Chicago  on 
December  1,  1919. 

Study  of  the  swine  erysipelas  bacillus,  L.  Ck>TONi  (Ann,  Inst.  Pasteur,  SS 
(1919),  No.  9,  pp.  634-644^  pi.  1;  ahs.  in  Rev.  Bact.,^9  (1919),  No.  4*  p.  89).— The 
author  records  the  results  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  morphology,  cultural 
characteristics,  and  pathogenicity  of  11  strains  of  Bacillus  erysipelatis  suis. 

Joint-ill  in  foals:  Etiology,  H.  Maonusson  (Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther., 
Si  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  14S-182,  figs.  9). — ^The  author  reports  upon  investigations 
conducted  during  the  years  1915-1918  at  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  MalmO,  Sweden.  The  results  of  the  trials  with  serum 
and  vaccine  treatment  of  joint-ill  are  summarize^  as  follows : 

"The  prospect  of  successfully  treating  foals  already  infected,  and  showing 
snch  highly  developed  lesions  as  severe  arthritis  with  outward  fistulas,  num- 
erous intramuscular  abscesses,  etc.,  is  practically  nil.  Foals  which  fall  ill 
immediately  after  birth  should  be  treated  with  mixed  streptococci  and  coli 
serum,  or  coli  serum  alone,  50  to  100  gm.  Foals  older  than  8  days  should  be 
given  large  doses  (100  to  200)  of  streptococcus  serum  alone.  The  injections 
should  be  made  intravenously. 

**  Preventive  inoculation  with  a  mixture  of  coli  serum  and  streptococcic  serum 
and  simultaneous  vaccination  with  streptococcic  vaccines  gives  good  results, 
and  should  be  used  in  stables  where  Joint-ill  generally  appears.  Further,  In 
cases  of  navel  abscess,  or  where  the  navel  wound  has  been  much  dirtied  at  birth 
and  the  navel  stump  shows  an  inflamed  appearance,  vaccination  ought  not  to 
be  neglected  as,  especially  in  streptococcic  infection,  the  disease  shows  itself 
80  late  that  an  eventual  injection  with  serum  made  immediately  after  birth 
has  had  time  to  be  eliminated.  Passive  immunity,  as  is  well  known,  seldom 
lasts  more  than  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  Injection. 

"The  fact,  however,  that  the  Bacterium  viscosum  equi  and  some  other  bac- 
teria occur  in  foals  suffering  from  joint-ill  will  reduce  the  chances  of  always 
getting  positive  results  by  serum  treatment.  One  has,  therefore,  to  reckon  with 
a  certain  death  rate  among  the  foals  treated  with  colon  and  streptococcus  sera. 
We  must,  however,  do  something  against  such  a  redoubtable  disease,  and  it  is 
indicated  to  make  use  of  what  our  etiological  researches  have  disclosed  and 
try  the  specific  action  of  serum  and  vaccine  against  infection  with  colon  badlli 
w>d  streptococci.'' 
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The  findings  In  73  cases  of  Joint-Ill,  septicemic  or  pyemic,  in  foals  caused  by 
B.  vutcosum  equi  are  given  in  an  appended  table,  as  is  a  3-page  bibliography. 

Joint-ill  in  foals:  Etiology  and  serum  treatment,  J.  M.  McFAOTiiAif  and 
J.  T.  Edwards  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther.,  ^  (1919),  No,  4,  pp.  229-f^,fig. 
1), — This  is  a  report  upon  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  diseased  Joints 
and  other  parts  from  35  foals  that  died  from  joint-ill  in  1919,  in  continuation 
of  investigations  of  1918  in  which  37  foals  were  reported  upon  (E.  S.  R^  41, 
p.  480). 

"  In  22  of  the  cases  the  liquid  in  the  diseased  Joints  or  pus  from  abscesses 
contained  abundant  streptococci,  occurring  in  a  state  of  purity  in  13  cases,  and 
containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  other  organisms,  presumably  accidental 
contaminations,  in  the  remaining  9  cases.  In  six  cases  collform  bacilli  were 
present,  either  In  a  state  of  purity,  or  so  greatly  outnumbering  other  organisms 
present  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  lesions.  In  one  of 
these  the  other  organism  Included  a  small  number  of  streptococci.  The  Ba- 
cillus nephritidis  Meyer  (or  Bacterium  viscosum  equi  Magnusson)  was  found 
In  one  case,  accompanied  by  a  few  impurities.  In  four  cases  organisms  whicli 
could  not  with  certainty  be  identified  with  any  named  species  were  present 
In  a  state  of  purity  in  the  Joints.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was  a  strepto- 
thrix,  which  was  abundantly  present  unmixed  with  any  other  organisms,  in  the 
diseased  Joint.  ...  In  two  cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  come  to  any  con- 
clusion regarding  the  nature  of  the  infection,  but  in  neither  of  these  were 
streptococci  detected. 

"  The  number  of  cases  examined  In  the  two  years  was  72,  and  in  45  of  tliesc, 
or  62.5  per  cent,  streptococci  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  leaving 
27  or  37.5  per  cent  caused  by  other  organisms.  This  gives  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  streptococcus  infections  than  Magnusson  [see  above  abstract]  found 
In  236  cases  in  Sweden  (36.9  per  cent),  but  that  author  considered  that  in  Us 
series  the  proportion  of  streptococcus  cases  was  depressed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  fewer  of  the  older  foals  were  sent  to  him  for  examination,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  a  lowering  of  the  mortality  in  cases  of  that  kind  by  the  antistreptococcus 
serum  and  vaccines  with  which  the  foals  had  been  treated.  It  is  probable  that 
in  our  series  the  percentage  of  cases  caused  by  the  B.  nephritidis  equi  Is  too 
low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  In  almost  all  our  cases  the  Joints  or  other  parts  were 
forwarded  because  the  foals  had  died  after  treatment  with  serum.  As  a  rule, 
the  foals  infected  with  that  organism  die  sooner  than  those  infected  with  strepto- 
cocci, and  a  smaller  proportion  of  them  would,  therefore,  survive  until  a 
veterinary  surgeon  was  called  in  and  applied  serum  treatment 

"Having  regard  to  the  facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  proportion 
of  cases  of  Joint-Ill  caused  by  streptococci  Is  somewhere  between  Magnusson's 
figures  and  our  own,  or  probably  about  50  per  cent." 

During  1919  a  specific  antistreptococcus  serum,  using  for  the  purpose  strains 
of  streptococci  isolated  from  the  diseased  Joints  of  foals  put  up  in  doses  of 
25  cc,  was  supplied  gratis  and  detailed  reports  were  received  of  253  cases 
thus  treated.  In  130  of  the  cases  the  disease  terminated  fatally  or  the  foal 
was  destroyed  on  humane  grounds  when  recovery  appeared  to  be  impossible. 
In  the  remaining  123  cases  the  foals  were  reported  some  months  after  treat- 
ment to  have  recovered,  but  in  7  of  them  the  recovery  was  then  not  complete. 
A  brief  report  on  each  of  the  253  cases  treated  with  antistreptococcl  serum  Is 
appended. 

Of  172  cases  treated  with  B.  abortive  equinus  in  1917,  104  died,  while  In 
1918,  250  foals  were  treated  with  this  serum  and  127  died. 

Diseases  of  domesticated  birds,  A.  R.  Ward  and  B.  A.  Gaixagher  {New 
York:  MacnUllan  Co.,  1920,  pp.  XII-\-SSS,  figs.  fiP).— Following  an  introduction 
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by  V.  A.  Moore,  the  snccessive  chapters  with  references  to  the  literature  in- 
cluded take  up  the  diseases  and  parasites  of  domestic  fowl  (pp.  28-225),  dis- 
eases of  the  ostrich  and  canary  birds  (pp.  226-241,  252-260),  caponizing,  (pp. 
302-313),  killing  poultry  (pp.  314-322),  etc.  Author  and  subject  indexes  are 
appended. 

ETTBAL  ENGIITEEEINa. 

The  elements  of  hydrology,  A.  F.  Meyis  {New  York:  John  Wiley  d  Sons, 
Inc.,  1911,  pp,  XII +487,  pis,  7,  figs,  28S). — It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  set 
forth  fundamental  data  and  considerations  underlying  the  science  of  hydrology, 
and  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  professional  men,  teachers,  and  students  of 
engineering.  It  contains  the  following  chapters :  The  atmosphere — its  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  and  circulation ;  water — its  various  states  and  their  properties ; 
precipitation — its  occurrence  and  distribution;  evaporation  from  water  sur- 
faces; evaporation  from  land  areas;  transpiration;  deep  seepage;  run-off; 
stream-flow  data;  supplementing  stream-flow  data;  modification  of  stream 
flow  by  storage ;  and  note  to  teachers  of  hydrology. 

National  Forests  and  the  water  sapplj,  S.  T.  Dana  {Amer,  Forestry,  26 
{1919),  No,  S12,  pp.  1507-1522,  figs.  32).— -A  popular  and  well  illustrated  discus- 
sion Is  given  of  the  relation  of  the  National  Forests  to  water  supplies  for  Irri- 
gation, power  development,  and  domestic  use. 

An  improTed  weir  for  ganging  in  open  channels,  G.  Hebschel  {Mech. 
dngin.  [New  York],  42  {1920),  No,  2,  Sect,  1,  pp.  83-88).— The  results  of  a 
wies  of  investigations  on  weirs,  conducted  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  are  reported,  during  which  the  author  devised  an  entirely  new 
weir. 

The  tests  revealed  that  for  discharges  of  from  0  to  9.55  cu.  ft.  per  second  per 
foot  of  weir  length,  the  limits  covered  by  the  experiment,  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing,  Q,  was  directly  proportional  to  the  difference,  d.  In  two  pressures, 
one  measured  Just  upstream  of  the  weir  and  corrected  automatically  for  the 
velocity  of  approach,  and  the  other  measured  at  the  crest  The  formula  for  this 
weir  is  Q=5.5  d. 

The  weir,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  sharp-edged  weir  now  in  use, 
has  a  2 : 1  slope  of  approach  to  the  crest.  The  crest  Is  made  In  the  form  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  is  hollow-  for  observing  the  pressure  at  that  point.  The 
nappe  of  the  stream  Is  supported  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  crest  by  an- 
other 2 : 1  slope.  Descriptions  and  diagrams  of  the  apparatus  and  tests,  to- 
gether with  tabular  and  graphic  reports  of  the  data  obtained,  are  Included. 

The  discharge  of  smooth  wood-stave  pipes  and  wood  channels,  A.  A. 
Babnes  {Engin,  News-Rec,  84  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  228-230)  .—This  Is  a  compari- 
son of  observed  and  calculated  velocities  in  large  and  small  pipes  and  open 
conduits  of  different  shapes,  particular  reference  being  made  to  the  work  of 
Scobey  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  281).  The  author  regards  the  results  obtained  by 
Scobey  with  some  suspicion,  In  view  of  discrepancies  of  about  17  per  cent  In 
individual  tests.  A  warning  Is  given  regarding  the  difference  in  the  conditions 
of  flow  in  an  unplaned  wood  pipe  and  a  smooth-planed  wood  pipe,  which  Is 
considered  to  be  of  much  Imiwrtance  in  determining  discharge. 

Great  new  irrigation  and  power  developments,  C.  H.  Lee  {Jour.  Eleo 
tricity,  44  {1920),  No.  3,  pp.  119,  120,  fig.  i).— Statistical  data,  compiled  by  the 
State  Water  Commission  of  California,  are  briefly  reported  on  the  resumption 
of  activity  In  agricultural  and  hydroelectric  power  development  during  the  past 
year.  These  Indicate  not  only  a  return  of  normal  activities  but  an  increase  of 
nearly  40  per  cent  over  the  average  for  the  past  five  years,  and  show  that  in 
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the  past  six  months  applications  have  been  filed  contemplating  active  develop- 
ment of  26  per  cent  of  the  maximum  ultimate  hydroelectric  power  resources  of 
the  State. 

Water  coat  of  irrigation,  Tmckee  Valley,  Nev.,  C.  A.  Nobcboss  {Net. 
Agr.  Col  Ext  Bui.  25  {1919),  pp.  SI), — This  bulletin  presents  a  study  of  the 
irrigation  situation  in  the  Truckee  Valley,  Nev.,  on  a  crop  prodticing  area  of 
83,500  acres  In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  water  applied,  evaporation  and  trans- 
piration loss,  seepage  return  to  the  Truckee  River  Channel,  irrigation  methods 
practiced,  and  the  duty  of  water  for  the  general  area. 

From  a  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  evaporation,  transpiration,  and 
duty  of  water  measurements,  It  is  deduced  that  the  minimum  seasonal  depth  of 
water  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  area  to  cover  evapo-transpiration  and 
seepage  is  33.39  vertical  in.,  77.6  per  cent  of  which  would  be  evapo-transpiration 
loss  and  22.4  per  cent  return  seepage.  This  would  be  the  condition  were  the 
sloughs  and  water  surfaces  eliminated.  Under  existing  conditions,  however, 
the  evaporation  loss  is  subtracted  from  the  surplus  or  economic  head  applied  in 
irrigation  while  such  waters  are  retarded  in  the  slough  and  water-surface  areas 
in  transit  to  the  river  outlet  Charging  such  evaporation  to  the  irrigated  area, 
the  evaporation  and  evapo-transpiration  loss  plus  seepage  would  require  a  mini- 
mum application,  without  additional  correction  for  economic  head,  of  35.1  verti- 
cal in.,  77  per  cent  of  which  would  represent  evaporation  and  evapo-transpira- 
tion, and  23  per  cent  return  seepage. 

An  economic  head  equivalent  to  6.385  vertical  in.  of  applied  water  in  irriga- 
tion may  be  supplied  with  a  net  Increase  of  8,665  acre-ft  to  the  98,006  acre-ft 
minimum,  representing  a  total  diversion  from  the  river  and  creeks  of  106,671 
acre-ft  Such  8,665  acre-ft  for  the  season  is  represented  by  a  constant  retarda- 
tion of  619  acre-ft  of  water  during  the  irrigation  season,  returning  to  the  river 
at  the  close  thereof.  Inclusive  of  such  economic  head,  the  average  duty  of 
water  in  the  Truckee  Valley  is  38.2  vertical  in.  Of  such  applied  quantity,  25.85 
vertical  in.,  or  67.6  per  cent  Is  lost  by  evapo-transpiration  from  the  irrigated 
area ;  1.72  vertical  in.,  or  4.6  per  cent,  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  slough  and 
water  surfaces ;  7.49  vertical  in.,  or  19.6  per  cent,  returns  to  the  river  as  re- 
tarded seepage ;  and  3.14  vertical  in.,  or  8.2  per  cent  is  returned  as  waste  water. 
The  actual  loss  from  evaporation  and  transpiration  is  27.57  vertical  in.,  the 
remaining  10.63  in.  returning  as  retarded  seepage  and  waste  water  to  the  river 
channel. 

Relief  from  floods,  J.  W.  Alvord  and  C.  B.  Burdick  {New  York:  McOraw- 
HiU  Book  Co,,  Inc.,  1918,  pp.  VIH+175,  pis.  2,  figs.  52).— This  is  a  semitechnical 
book,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  outline  briefly  the  general  flood  problem  in  all 
its  many  phases,  to  show  what  remedies  can  be  applied,  and  to  point  out  the 
way  to  the  selection  of  the  proper  works.  The  following  chapters  are  included : 
The  flood  problem,  various  means  for  relief,  flood  investigations,  fundamental 
data,  future  floods,  flood  protection  by  channel  improvement,  and  flood  preven- 
tion by  water  storage. 

The  progress  of  the  purification  of  water  with  chlorin,  A.  Moreau  {Bui 
8oc.  Encour.  Indus.  Nat.  [Paris],  ISl  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  416-42S,  figs.  ^).— This 
is  a  review  of  recent  developments  in  the  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  puri- 
fication of  water  by  means  of  chlorin. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  treatment  of  water  with  chlorin  Is  now  a 
practical  process,  which  causes  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  organisms 
and  totally  destroys  the  coll  bacilli,  particularly  when  the  water  has  been  pre- 
viously filtered  for  the  removal  of  suspended  matter.  One  of  the  difficulties  re- 
maining is  the  fact  that  traces  of  the  chlorin  sometimes  remain  in  the  treated 
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water.  The  use  of  sodium  bisulphite  or  sodium  hyposulphite  has  been  found 
to  successfully  remove  such  traces  of  chlorin,  the  latter  being  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  availability  and  low  price. 

The  American  highway  problem,  A.  R.  Hibst  (Oood  Roads,  n.  «er.,  19 
(1920) f  No.  i,  pp.  1-5). — ^Thls  article  deals  In  a  rather  general  way  with  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  securing  of  materials,  construction,  labor,  efflcient  con- 
struction organizations,  and  fair  prices,  and  Improved  location  and  alignment 
Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  highway 
engineers,  It  being  argued  that  salaries  should  be  paid  highway  engineers 
comm^isurate  with  the  type  and  expense  of  the  work  of  which  they  have 
charge. 

State  highway  constmction  in  1919  and  1920  {Engin.  and  Contract.,  5S 
(1920),  No,  5,  pp.  119-124).— l>Sita.  are  summarized  from  the  different  States 
as  to  the  nature  and  cost  of  highway  construction  during  1919  and  the  probable 
nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  construction  during  1920. 

Third  biennial  report  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Commission,  S.  Ben« 
BON  ET  AL.  (Bien.  Rpt.  Oreg.  State  Highway  Comm.,  S  (1916-18),  pp.  154,  P'**  ^» 
ilffs.  SO). — ^Thls  report  deals  with  the  activities  and  exi>enditures  of  the  Oregon 
State  Highway  Commission  for  the  biennium  ended  November  SO,  1918,  and 
includes  the  State  highway  engineer's  report,  tabulated  statements  of  expen- 
ditures and  costs,  general  tabulated  Information  and  maps,  and  a  general 
description  of  work  in  various  counties. 

It  is  noted  that  up  to  November  80,  1918,  15  post  road  projects  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  approval.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  upon  cooperation  on  14  forest 
road  projects.  It  is  also  noted  that  during  the  2-year  period  the  actual  con- 
struction work  undertaken  and  completed  consisted  of  50  miles  of  paving, 
111.8  miles  of  macadamizing,  134.5  miles  of  grading,  and  40  bridges  and  large 
culverts.  In  addition,  surveys  of  902  miles  of  State  roads  have  been  made 
and  designs  for  42  bridges  prepared  for  county  authorities.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  road  work  during  the  period  was  $3,597,982.47. 

Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  State  of  Oregon  relating  to  roads,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  ferries,  compiled  by  B.  W.  Olcott  {Salem,  Oreg.:  State, 
1917,  pp.  216). — This  is  a  compilation  of  the  road  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
containing  all  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  roads,  highways, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Lord's  Oregon  Laws  In  so  far 
as  the  same  have  not  been  repealed,  and  also  all  acts  relating  to  roads,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  ferries  which  were  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  at  Its  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  and  twenty-ninth 
biennial  sessions. 

Developments  in  New  York  State  highway  maintenance  (Engin.  News- 
Rec.,  84  (1920),  No.  6,  pp.  265,  266,  figs.  5). — It  Is  stated  that  maintenance 
equipment  to  be  employed  by  the  New  York  State  Highway  Depdrtment  will 
Include  equipment  storehouses  of  permanent  construction,  converted  army 
motor  trucks,  and  two-wheeled  coal  carts  for  cold  patching. 

Two-wheeled  material  carriers  for  maintaining  bituminous  macadam  surfaces 
bave  been  found  to  be  specially  useful.  The  cart  is  used  with  the  small  con- 
crete mixer  for  hauling  cold  patch  bituminous  mixtures  for  repairing  small 
holes.  The  advantages  of  the  device  are  that  It  is  low,  so  that  the  mixer  can 
dump  directly  Into  it,  and  that  It  Is  easily  propelled  by  two  men.  Cold  patching 
has  been  found  to  be  very  successful  and  is  quite  extensively  used.  Cold  patch 
material  Is  also  being  used  In  the  State  for  extensive  resurfacing  and  widening. 
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It  Is  stated  that  conspicuous  success  has  been  attained  In  converting  fixed-body 
army  motor  trucks  into  vehicles  adapted  to  special  maintenance  operations. 

Variable  desiinis  for  coanty  highway  systems  (Engin.  Netos-Rec^  Sk 
(1920),  No.  5,  pp.  24s,  244)' — Experience  with  macadam  roads  in  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  Kunnnarized.  The  county  has  an  area  of  62  square  miles  and 
approximately  1.3(30  miles  of  rural  highways. 

The  conclusion  from  this  experience  is  drawn  that  the  original  constnietioii 
of  crossroads  In  the  State-county  system  should  be  of  water-bound  macadam, 
utilizing  local  materials  to  their  fullest  extent,  maintained  by  surface  oiling. 
The  original  construction  of  secondary  radial  roads  in  the  State-county  system 
should  be  of  penetration  bituminous  macadam,  utilizing  local  materials,  main- 
tulued  by  surface  oiling.  The  construction  of  main  trunk  line.  State  route, 
heavy  hauling  roads  should  be  of  rigid  pavements,  using  the  best  materials  that 
can  be  obtained,  but  varying  the  type  to  secure  in  each  case  the  cheapest 
first -cost  pavement.  For  these  roads  no  choice  is  made  between  concrete,  brick, 
sheet  asphalt,  asphalt  bUx-k,  or  stone  block  on  concrete  bases. 
,  The  gradual  resurfacing  of  the  heavier  traffic  macadam  roads  with  topeka 
mix  or  small  brick  cubes  is  advocated.  This  method  was  successfully  utilized 
in  the  county  in  re<lucing  high-surface  maintenance  cost  where  the  macadam 
foundation  was  solid  enough  for  the  traflJc.  It  is  believed  that  the  county  has 
been  better  served  in  the  past  and  will  be  best  served  in  the  future  by  variable 
road  designs,  using  for  the  majority  of  the  mileage  modem  macadam  for  the 
original  construction,  later  modified,  if  necessary,  by  recapping  with  a  lower 
maintenance-cost  surface. 

Inclined  plaqes  instead  of  carve  suggested  for  highway  surfaces  {En{fi%. 
NetoS'Rec,  84  {1920),  No.  5,  p.  227,  fig.  i).— A  study  of  field  conditions  has 
shown  that  on  nearly  every  road  whose  cross  section  is  that  of  a  parabolic 
curve  the  central  portion  is  too  fiat,  and  during  the  rainy  season  water  often 
stands  along  the  center  portion.  In  addition,  the  parabolic  camber  gives  a 
constantly  increasing  steepness  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  pavement.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  two  plane  surfaces  meeting  at  the  center  would  take  care  of 
drainage  more  effectively,  since  the  central  portion  would  be  as  well  drained 
as  that  closer  to  the  edges.  The  cross  section  could  be  made  of  two  plane 
surfaces  sloping  away  from  the  center  line  at  the  rate  of  1  in.  per  foot,  the 
peak  being  rounded  by  a  curve  tangent  a  foot  or  two  on  either  side  of  the 
center. 

Under  this  plan  it  is  noted  also  that  when  a  vehicle  keeps  to  one  side  of 
the  road  broad  tires  would  be  given  a  bearing  for  their  full  width,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  curvtnl  surface.  It  was  found  that  when  12  to  15  ton 
loads  were  hauled  on  a  truck  with  18-iu.  iron  wheels  the  wheels  cut  into  the 
surface  of  a  cun'ed'  concrete  paving  and  damaged  it  seriously,  because  only 
the  inner  edges  of  each  tire  secured  a  bearing  on  the  curved  surface  of  the 
road. 

Instructions  and  table  for  reducing  labor  In  curve  computation,  J.  A. 
Lilly  {Engin,  and  Contract.,  5S  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  1S7,  1S8,  fig.  1).— A  brief 
mathematical  analysis  of  vertical  curves  for  highway  purposes,  ft-om  which  a 
table  for  use  in  selecting  curves  Is  given. 

Fast  road-bulldlng  with  concrete  hauled  four  miles  {Engin.  News-ReCt 
84  {1920),  No.  6,  pp.  280,  281,  figs.  5).— Experience  is  related  on  the  concreting 
of  a  6-mile  road  under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways, 
the  concrete  being  hauled  from  a  central  mixing  plant,  a  distance  of  2  miles. 

It  is  stated  that  wet-batch  haulage  on  this  work  has  demonstrated  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  a  round  trip  of  4  miles  in  30  minutes.    While  hauling 
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causes  no  segregation  of  the  Ingredients  in  concrete  of  the  stiff  consistency 
specified,  a  t^idency  of  the  coarse  aggregate  to  settle  is  noticeable  in  any 
batch  that  chances  to  be  too  wet.  A  thorough  remixing,  however,  is  effected 
by  the  process  of  dumping,  spreading,  and  tamping.  It  is  stated  that  a  speed 
of  construction  Is  being  obtained  with  this  long-distance  wet  haulage  which 
compares  well  with  the  average  shown  by  more  common  methods  of  placing 
concrete  directly  from  the  mixer,  and  the  concrete  is  passing  with  no  difficulty 
the  most  rigid  Inspection. 

Charts  tell  cost  of  concrete  paving,  F.  J.  Heruht  {Bngin.  News-Rec,  84 
{1920),  No,  6,  pp.  261-264,  figs,  5). — Graphic  data  are  given  from  which  bidding 
prices  on  concrete  paving  contracts  may  be  determined,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  physical  conditions  and  variations  in  wages  of  labor  and  prices  of  equipment. 

Reinforced  concrete  construction. — ^I,  Fundamental  principles,  G.  A. 
HooL  {New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,,  Inc,,  1917,  2.  ed,,  rev,,  pp.  X+254, 
fig9.  Ill),— This  is  the  second  revised  edition  of  this  book  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  186), 
in  wliich  all  references  to  the  recommendations  contained  In  the  First  Progress 
Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete  have  been 
ao  changed  as  to  apply  to  the  final  recommendations  of  this  committee.  Changes 
have  also  been  made  in  the  Illustrative  problems  which  are  based  on  these  reo 
ommendations.  The  principal  changes  occur  In  the  articles  on  the  design  of 
web  reinforcement  in  beams  and  in  the  treatment  of  columns. 

Permeability  of  concrete,  S.  Bowman  {Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Indus.,  S8  {1919), 
Fo.  17,  pp.  325R-S27R,  fig.  1). — This  article  describes  In  outline  a  method  of 
forestlgating  (1)  the  comparative  merits  of  various  concrete  waterproofing 
agents,  (2)  the  effect  of  such  compounds  on  the  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  Portland  cement  and  reinforced  concrete,  and  (3)  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  use  of  such  compounds.  The  following  tests  are  recommended:  (1) 
Porosity,  (2)  tensile  strength,  (3)  compressive  strength,  (4)  setting  time  and 
soundness,  (5)  chemical  composition,  (6)  corrosion  of  reinforcement,  and  (7) 
adhesion  of  reinforcement. 

Recent  experiments  with  straw  gas,  A.  R.  Greio  {Jour.  Engin.  Inst.  Canada, 
S  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  10-12,  figs,  4), — ^Thls  report  describes  experiments  and  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  distillation  of  gas  straw  as  done  by  the  agricultural  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Sasiiatchewan  University. 

An  average  of  500  cu.  ft.  of  gas  was  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  wheat  straw. 
This  gas  has  a  heat  value  of  nearly  400  B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  foot.  In  trials  with 
a  4-h.  p.  gas  engine  it  was  found  that  straw  gas  is  considerably  different  to 
deal  with  from  ordinary  gasoline.  A  compression  ratio  of  5.3  was  established. 
The  indicator  cards  showed  an  explosive  pressure  of  260  to  290  lbs.  Five  b.h.p. 
were  obtained  at  500  r.  p.  m.  with  a  fuel  consumption  of  37.5  cu.  ft.  per  horse- 
power hour.  Five  hundred  cu.  ft.  ran  a  5-h.  p.  engine  for  2  hours  and  40  min- 
utes. Trials  with  an  automobile  fitted  with  a  300-cu.-ft.  bag  of  straw  gas 
showed  that  the  car  could  be  run  only  a  short  distance  without  stalling.  The 
300  CO.  ft  of  gas  had  less  heat  value  than  1  gal.  of  gasoline,  and  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  it  does  not  give  promise  of  becoming  a  substitute  for  gasoline. 
It  was  further  found  that  450  lbs.  of  straw  will  give  an  amount  of  heat  about 
equal  to  one  good  shovelful  of  coal. 

Data  on  house  heating  with  straw  gas  are  also  given. 

A  practical  brake  horsepower  formula  for  internal  combustion  engines, 
H.  Lemp  {Qen.  Elect,  Rev.,  22  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  808,  809,  fig,  1;  aUo  in  Mech. 
^ngin.  [New  York],  41  (1919),  No.  12,  Sect.  1,  pp,  959,  960,  fig.  i).— The  author 
derives  a  simple  and  practical  formula  for  the  brake  horsepower  of  internal 
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combustion  engines,  In  which  all  of  the  numerical  coeffid^its  have  been  com- 
bined Into  the  single  round  numba-,  1,000,000.    The  formula  is  as  follows: 
For  a  single-acting  multi-cylinder  engine  of  the  4-8troke  i^cle  type: 

fX(i'XnXNXMP_p„p 
1,000,000        -''^^ 

For  a  single-acting  multi-cylinder  engine  of  the  2-8troke  cycle  type: 

fX^XfXnXNXMP    -.„p 
1,000,000  '^oxir 

In  these  formulas  «  stands  for  stroke  of  piston  In  inches,  d  for  diamet^  of 
piston  in  inches,  n  ^r  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  N  for  number  of 
pistons  (not  cylinders),  and  MP  for  mean  effective  pressure  (MEP)  in  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  piston  area  multiplied  by  mechanical  efficiency. 

A  specially  useful  form  of  the  formula  is  the  one  which  shows  that  the 
ratio  of  brake  horsepower  to  the  product  of  the  mean  effective  pressure  and 
mechanical  efficiency  is  constant 

Things  to  consider  in  radiator  fan  design,  G.  W.  Hott  {Agrimotor,  S 
(1920),  No.  5,  pp.  45-48,  flg».  5). — ^The  author  summarises  the  Important  factors 
in  the  design  of  radiator  fans  for  tractors,  basing  his  statements  on  experi- 
mental results,  which  are  graphically  reported.  The  close  relation  between 
the  water  jacket,  pump,  radiator,  and  fftn  are  pointed  out. 

Moltlple  horse  hitches,  W.  Dinsmobs  (Bien.  Rpt.  Kans.  Bd.  Agr.,  tl  {1917- 
1918),  pp.  Hl-154,  flg».  14). — Ck)nsiderable  Information  on  the  design  of  multiple 
horse  hitches,  based  in  part  on  work  conducted  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, is  given.  Hitches  designed  as  a  result  of  this  work  are  briefly  described 
and  illustrated.  It  is  noted  that  in  designing  any  hitch,  due  consideration  most 
be  given  to  the  following  points:  (1)  Number  of  horses  required  for  good  work, 
(2)  equalizing  the  pull  between  the  horses,  (3)  method  of  driving  the  horses, 
(4)  securing  favorable  conditions  for  the  horses  to  work  under,  and  (5)  elimi- 
nation of  side-draft. 

The  influence  of  speed  on  the  draft  of  a  plow,  J.  B.  Davidson  {Affrimotor, 
S  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  lS-16,  figs.  5). — ^Tests  conducted  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
and  at  the  University  of  California  on  the  Influence  of  speed  on  the  draft  of 
a  plow,  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  all  conditions  except  speed  con- 
stant, are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  an  increase  in  the  field  speed  from  2  to  3  miles  per  hoar, 
with  a  general-purpose  moldboard,  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  draft  of  from 
8  to  12  per  cent,  varying  with  the  soil,  and  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
work  of  50  per  cent  Doubling  the  speed  resulted  in  an  increase  of  draft  of 
from  16  to  25  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  of  100  per  cent 
The  furrows  were  laid  more  smoothly  and  the  furrow  slices  better  pulverlied 
at  the  higher. speeds.  It  is  concluded  that  there  are  no  inherent  difficulties 
in  plowing  stubble  ground  in  good  condition  at  a  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour,  and 
that  plows  can  be  operated  at  even  higher  speeds  if  ^)ecially  designed  fbr 
such  speeds. 

Harvesting  machines,  G.  Coupan  {Machines  de  R^colte.  Paris:  J.  B.  BaU- 
Hire  d  Sons,  1919,  2.  ed.,  rev.  and  enl,  pp.  510,  figs.  55P).— This  book  describes 
the  mechanical  details  of  harvesting  machines  in  general.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Part  1  deals  with  machines  for  the  harvesting  of  forage  and 
cereal  crops;  part  2,  with  machines  for  the  harvesting  of  root  crops;  and  part 
3,  with  machines  for  the  preparing  of  crops  for  use  after  liarvesting,  indoding 
thrashers,  huUers,  shellers,  grinders,  etc. 
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Economic  farm  buildings,  C.  P.  Lawrence  (London:  The  Library  Press, 
Ltd.,  1919,  pp,  XXII +180,  pis.  4,  figs.  82).— This  book  deals  with  both  the  design 
and  coustruction  of  fanii  buildings,  the  former  subject  being  treated  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible  and  the  latter  in  detail,  with  special  tabulated  inr 
formation  for  ready  reference.  The  economic  aspect  In  its  various  phases  has 
been  esi)ecially  c<»nsldered,  as  being  one  of  the  essentials  of  good  and  careful 
farm  management  The  following  chapters  are  included :  Economic  principles ; 
looil  conditions,  customs,  and  variations;  development  of  homesteads;  addi- 
tions and  alterations;  hill  farm  homesteads;  cattle  sheds;  stables;  piggeries; 
boiler  house ;  slaughterhouse ;  poultry  houses ;  food  stores,  barns,  etc. ;  shedding, 
etc.;  lighting;  ventilation;  water  supplies;  drainage;  walls;  paved  floors,  etc.; 
slating,  etc. ;  carpentry ;  joinery ;  plastering  and  cement  work ;  ironwork ;  plumb- 
ing; glazing;  painting;  light  structures;  repairs;  dwelling  houses;  and  mechani- 
cal power.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  from 
the  British  viewpoint. 

Poultry  houses  for  Oklahoma,  M.  R.  Bentley  and  C.  M.  Smith  (Okla.  Agr. 
Col.  Ext.  Circ.  112  {1919),  pp.  [7],  figs,  id).— This  Is  a  popular  bulletin  giving 
working  plans  and  brief  specifications  for  poultry  and  brooder  houses  con- 
sidered to  be  best  adapted  for  Oklahoma  conditions. 

Hatching  eggs  electrically,  P  J.  Denningeb  (Jour,  Electricity,  44  (1920), 
i'o.  2,  pp.  73,  74,  figs.  2). — A  brief  description  of  apparatus  used  for  the  electri- 
cal hatching  of  eggs  is  given. 

EUEAL  ECONOMICS. 

Social  and  economic  fundamentals  of  agriculture  (In  Arbdtsziele  der 
Deutsehen  Landtcirischaft  nach  dem  Kriege,  edited  by  F.  E.  von  Braun  and 
H.  Dade.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1918,  pp.  23-192,  ^73-986).— Contributions  are 
published  here  under  the  editorship  of  F.  E.  von  Braun  and  H.  Dade  on  the 
objects  of  the  Evolution  of  Relationships  between  City  and  Country,  and  of 
Population  Policy  and  Military  Preparation,  both  by  C.  Ballod;  Property  In- 
heritance, Transfer  and  Purchase,  and  Colonization,  by  H.  Dade;  The  Agri- 
cultural Labor  Situation,  by  A.  Holtmelster;  The  Importance  of  Agricultural 
Statistics,  by  F.  Zahn;  The  Food  Supply  of  the  German  People,  I  by  M.  Rub- 
ner,  II  by  Backhaus;  Cooperation  in  Agriculture  Before  and  During  the  War 
and  Its  Future,  by  Johannssen,  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  392)  ;  Ac- 
quiring and  Administering  of  Cooperative  Working  Credit,  by  O.  Rabe;  and  The 
Socializing  Influences  of  Cooperation  .upon  Rural  Districts,  by  Rang. 

Agriculture  of  tomorrow,  B^nand-Laurent  (U Agriculture  de  Demain. 
Paris:  Libr.  Dalloz,  1919,  pp.  ii5-f[i]).— The  author  outlines  the  differences  be- 
t)*'een  the  views  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  on  the  question 
of  whether  compensation  from  the  State  for  war  losses  In  agricultural  Indus- 
tries should  be  administered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  and  economic 
interests  of  the  State  by  paying  the  loss  at  its  value  on  the  eve  of  demobiliza- 
tion plus  expenses  of  reconstruction,  on  condition  that  the  beneficiary  rebuild 
his  agricultural  enterprise ;  or  from  that  of  the  individual  by  paying  damages 
on  either  of  two  conditions,  one  that  the  recipient  Invest  In  agriculture,  In  which 
case  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred,  the  other  that  he  should 
receive  the  amount  of  the  loss  suffered  In  1914  and  remain  free  to  reinvest  at 
will. 

Other  needed  legislation  to  encourage  or  compel  the  assembling  of  par- 
celed holdings  and  the  return  of  farming  land  to  cultivation,  to  guarantee  to 
tenants  the  Increase  in  value  for  which  they  may  be  responsible,  to  reform 
172537^—20 7 
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laws  of  inheritance,  holding,  and  transfer,  and  to  aid  the  derelopinent  of  agri- 
cultural cooperation  is  made  the  subject  of  critical  study. 

PossiMliUes  of  iBcrea«ed  production  in  onr  rami  industries,  A.  J.  Pee- 
KUfs  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr,  So,  AuBi.,  23  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  S9$-'4^) .—The  pre-war 
agricultural  and  pastoral  revenue  of  the  State  is  reviewed,  and  such  means  of 
increasing  rural  production  as  increasing  the  mean  returns  of  existing  indus- 
tries and  the  adoption  of  new  forms  of  rural  enterprise  are  discussed,  empbasix- 
Ing  the  importance  of  the  question  of  marketa 

Government  experimental  scheme  of  land  settlement  under  a  colonj 
•jstem  {London:  Bd,  Agr,  and  Fisheries  [1919] ^  pp,  4,  figs.  2). — ^Thla  pamphlet 
describes  the  small  holding  and  profit-sharing  colony  systems  proposed  by  the 
British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  being  tried  out  on  three  es- 
tates In  England  and  one  in  Wales. 

Land  for  settlers  {So.  African  Jour.  Indsu.,  2  (1919),  No.  11,  pp.  1061- 
1069). — Notes  are  given  on  the  Crown  lands  available  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Cape  Province  for  stock  farms  and  small  holdings  for  irrigation  and  dry  fann- 
ing. Methods  of  tenure  and  purchase  and  the  financial  assistance  and  training 
offered  are  also  noted. 

Land  values  in  Prance,  P.  Caziot  {Tie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  9  {1919),  Kos.  47,  pp. 
SS7-375;  51,  pp.  459-457;  52,  pp.  472-475).— The  author  attempts  to  show  that 
the  apparent  rise  in  land  values  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  changes  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  and  that  landed  proprietors  are  bearing  the  burden. 
The  facts  that  land  sells  more  readily  than  before  the  war  and  that  operators 
are  buyers  and  are  displacing  large  proprietors  are  pointed  out  Details  of 
the  situation  in  various  regions  of  France  are  given. 

War  prices  and  the  French  farmer  income,  J.  J.  Newun  {WaUocef 
Farmer,  45  {1920),  No.  7,  pp.  534.  536,  fig.  1).— The  author's  observations  of 
agricultural  prices  in  France  are  recorded  here.  He  notes  an  average  15  per 
cent  increase  In  price  of  land,  accompanied  by  a  200  to  600  per  cent  advance  In 
prices  of  farm  products,  particularly  of  live  stock  and  oats,  and  a  conservative 
attitude  of  the  prospective  French  farm  land  buyer. 

Investigations  relative  to  agricultural  profits,  1917-18  {Ann.  Agr.Suiste, 
20  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  [///] +5(5-245). —This  continues  statisUcal  reports  pre- 
viously noted  (E.  S.  R..  38,  p.  596). 

The  dairy  farming  business  in  western  Ontario,  A.  Leftch  and  J.  C.  Neaue 
{Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  275  {1920),  pp.  24).— This  bulletin  sets  forth  the  con- 
clusions from  a  farm  survey  of  the  dairy  farm  business  conditions  in  western 
Ontario  during  the  12-month  period  ended  February  28,  1919,  following  an 
investigation  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  290). 

It  is  indicated  that  it  is  possible  by  employing  better  farming  methods  to 
raise  the  labor  income  from  the  small  farms  considerably  above  the  average, 
and  that  for  dairying  purposes  farms  of  from  61  to  76  tillable  acres  and  111  to 
135  tillable  acres  are  odd-sized  farms  requiring  greater  managerial  ability  than 
do  farms  of  any  other  size.  The  labor  Income  advances  steadily  with  Increased 
crop  yields  per  acre  if  all  other  factors  remain  constant. 

The  quality  of  live  stock  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  determining  profit 
or  loss  in  the  dairy  farming  business,  and  the  use  of  a  grade  or  scrub  sire  can 
not  be  tolerated.  All-year  dairying  has  proved  a  most  profitable  feature  of 
farm  organization  in  this  locality.  It  is  concluded  that  the  average  man  should 
not  specialize  in  dairying  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  receiving  of  70  per  cent 
of  his  gross  revenue  from  the  dairy  herd,  and  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
in  Oxford  County  may  add  to  their  profits  by  maintaining  larger  herds  of 
milch,  cows  on  their  present  acreages.  A  liberal  expenditure  for  labor  and 
feed  is  advocated. 
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Despite  the  Increased  prices  of  farm  products  during  the  past  few  years  8 
per  cent  of  these  farmers  had  labor  Incomes  of  less  than  nothing  in  the  period 
covered.  The  average  cost  of  production  of  milk  on  180  Oxford  County  farms 
was  $2.64  per  hundredweight,  and  the  ayerage  selling  price  was  $2.36  per 
hundredweight.  Breeding  is  a  slower  but  much  more  profitable  method  of 
increasing  milk  yield  per  cow  than  is  feeding,  and  there  is  danger  of  feeding 
beyond  the  producing  capacity  of  cows. 

Share  leases  for  dairy  farms,  J.  D.  Black  (Hoard* 8  Dairyman,  59  (1920), 
No,  8,  pp.  108,  109). — Some  special  technical  features  of  dairy  leases  of  variouB 
types  are  discussed  and  a  form  of  lease  is  given. 

The  Iandlord*8  and  the  tenant's  share,  J.  D.  Black  (Hoard's  Dairyman, 
59  (1920),  No,  3,  pp.  105,  124,  125,  132,  fig.  i).— Rent  is  regarded  as  the  price 
paid  in  the  case  of  farm  land  for  a  year's  use  of  land  and  improvement,  de- 
termined by  demand  and  supply  and  based  on  each  year's  prospective  income 
rather  than  on  land  values.  The  landlord  occupies  the  place  of  middleman 
and  requires  an  income.  It  is  shown  that  on  1,185  cash-rented  farms  in  Wis- 
consin, the  landlord's  average  net  income  was  2.45  per  cent  of  the  market 
value,  or  according  to  another  study  in  Minnesota  2.5  per  cent,  and  in  Iowa 
2.3  per  cent,  which  figures  are  low  considering  that  increase  in  value  and 
interest  on  investment  are  included  in  the  figuring.  The  tenant's  net  incomes 
are  similar  to  those  made  by  owner  operators. 

Some  problems  of  share  rental  are  briefly  discussed. 

Compensation  for  farm  managecs,  A.  Boss  (Hoards $  Dairym^an,  59  (1920), 
Ho.  3,  pp.  110,  111). — A  profit-sharing  contract  is  presented  as  having  proved 
effective  in  instances  where  it  was  tried.  The  terms  are  illustrated  with  a 
case  wherein  A  provides  a  farm  of  320  acres  fully  stocked  and  equipped  and 
valued  at  $50,000;  B  and  his  wife  agree  to  work  for  $55  a  month  and  board, 
and  25  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  receipts  and  expenses  at  the  end- 
of  the  year.  Under  this  proposal  If  the  undivided  profits  were  $2,800,  the 
hired  manager  would  receive  a  total  of  $1,300  in  cash  and  board  for  himself 
and  wife  for  a  year.  The  farm  owner  would  receive  as  his  return  $2,100,  or 
a  litle  over  4.2  per  cent  on  the  Investment. 

Where  the  farmer  touches  city  labor,  J.  A.  Stevenson  ([Winnipeg]: 
Canad.  Council  Agr.,  pp.  4)- — The  author  emphasizes  what  he  asserts  to  be  the 
common  economic  interests  of  urban  working  classes  and  rural  producers  In  the 
defeat  of  the  protective  tariff  in  Canada. 

The  Federal  farm  loan  act,  W.  G.  McAdoo  (Successful  Farming,  19  (1920), 
A'o.  3,  pp.  11,  62-^5,  fig.  1). — Attacks  upon  the  tax  exemption  feature  of  the  Fed- 
eral farm  loan  system  are  refuted.  Amendments  to  the  act  are  suggested, 
limiting  loans  by  Joint  stock  land  banks  to  farmers  who  will  actually  eiiga.ije 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  for  live-stock  equipment  and  improvement, 
and  confining  the  amount  of  loans  by  those  banks  to  a  single  borrower  to  not 
more  than  $50,000. 

Fatare  of  the  Federal  land  bank  bonds,  W.  H.  Joyce  (Univ.  Cal,  Jour. 
Agr.,  6  (1920),  No.  2,  p.  11). — Some  precautions  to  be  considered  In  recommend- 
ing loans  for  increasing  and  promoting  agricultural  development  In  California 
are  given.  Among  those  mentioned  are  that  trees  and  vines  can  not  be  con- 
sidered permanent  security,  that  loans  can  not  be  made  on  land  impregnated 
with  excessive  alkali  or  unproved  lands  underlaid  with  hard  pan,  and  that 
there  must  be  the  assurance  of  a  permanent  and  adequate  water  supply  and 
drainage  systems  providing  for  a  rising  water  table. 

Suggestions  for  a  State  law  providing  for  the  organization  of  farmers* 
■mtnal  fire  insurance  companies,  V.  N.  Valgren   (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept. 
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Circ,  n  {1920),  pp.  8). — A  draft  prepared  at  the  special  request  of,  and  In  co- 
operation with,  a  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies  is  published  here. 

Importance  of  Bavarian  cooperative  societies,  K.  F.  von  Fbekbebg- 
Jetzendorf  {Landw,  Jahrb,  Bayem,  5  (1915),  No.  i,  pp.  1-12). — In  this  article 
are  discussed  the  origin  and  development  of  cooperative  organizations,  par- 
ticularly agricultural  societies  in  Bavaria.  It  gives,  also,  details  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  for  several  years  showing  the  increase,  with  figures  for 
Germany  for  the  salce  of  comparison. 

The  social  survey,  its  history  and  methods,  C.  C.  Taylor  {Univ.  Missouri 
Bui,  20  {1919),  No.  28,  pp.  91,  fig.  i).— This  Is  a  key  to  the  purposes  and 
origin,  technique,  technology,  possibilities,  and  limitations  of  the  social  survey. 
Among  the  sample  schedules  and  questionnaires  Included  In  the  appendix,  a 
questionnaire  for  a  rural  church  survey  is  given,  and  the  bibliography  com- 
prises references  to  rural,  urban,  and  general  studies  made  on  the  survey 
basis. 

The  Market  Reporter  {V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Market  Rptr.,  t  {1920),  Nos.  5.  pp. 
65-80;  6,  pp.  81-96,  fig.  1;  7,  pp.  97-112,  fig.  1;  8,  pp.  llS-128;  9,  pp.  129-lW'— 
Current  market  reviews  for  live  stock  and  live-stock  products,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, seeds,  grain,  hay  and  feed,  and  cotton,  and  information  on  foreign  mar- 
kets, are  continued  in  these  numbers.  The  leading  articles  are  on  the  subjects, 
respectively,  of  marketing  agencies  for  cotton  seed  for  planting  and  the  British 
market  for  American  pork ;  the  importance  of  advertising  In  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  and  why  standard  grading  pays ;  Canada  and  Argentina  as  com- 
petitors with  America's  dairy  products  trade  and  the  low  available  supply  of 
red  clover  seed ;  market  conditions  In  Great  Britain  and  celery  movement  and 
markets;  and  the  fundamental  problems  before  investigators  In  marketing, 
the  last  being  an  address  by  G.  Livingston,  read  before  the  American  Fann 
Economic  Association,  Chicago,  November  30,  1919. 

Third  national  census  {Tercer  Censo  Nac.  [Argentinal,  5  (1919),  pp.  XlU-\- 
978). — Data  in  this  volume  comprise  statistics  by  provinces  and  territorial  sub- 
divisions of  agriculture  and  live-stock  farms,  classified  by  area,  main  project 
or  crop  grown,  nationality  of  managers,  invested  capital,  number  of  persons 
living  or  employed  on  them,  and  machinery  and  equipment;  of  purely  agricul- 
tural projects  by  area,  time  and  terms  of  leasing,  and  nationality  of  manager8; 
also  of  the  area  sown  to  cereals,  fiber  plants,  legumes,  and  vegetables. 

AOEICTJLTTIKAI  EDUCATION. 

The  a^cultural  college  in  the  new  era  {Agr.  Oaz.  Canada,  7  (1920),  No. 
1,  pp.  19-29,  figs.  8). — This  Is  a  symposium,  by  the  presidents,  principals,  and 
deans  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  Canada,  on  the  functions  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  In  the  period  following  the  world  war.  It  comprises  the  following 
brief  articles:  Agricultural  Colleges  Must  Assume  New  Responsibilities,  by 
M.  Cumming ;  The  Agricultural  College  a  Luminous  Beacon,  by  Pere  Jean  de  la 
Croix ;  The  Agricultural  College  Must  Lead  In  the  Agricultural  Era,  by  F.  C 
Harrison;  Demonstrations  Rather  Than  Lectures,  by  G.  C.  Creelman;  Train- 
ing for  Good  Citizenship,  by  J.  B.  Reynolds ;  Training  Needed  for  Rural  Leader- 
ship, by  W.  J.  Rutherford ;  The  Dignity  of  the  Profession  Must  be  Promoted, 
by  E.  A.  Howes ;  and  The  Obligation  to  Prepare  Leaders,  by  F.  M.  Clement 

The  leading  thoughts  throughout  these  articles  seem  to  be  that  the  colleges 
should  not  only  further  stimulate  and  lower  the  cost  of  production  through 
their  research  departments  and  an  Increased  number  of  specialists'  courses,  but 
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through  more  extended  courses  in  applied  economics  and  social  science  should 
also  teach  students  how  to  live  in  the  country  and  how-  to  make  the  country 
better  to  live  in.  They  should  train  students  for  rural  leadership  and  intelli- 
gent citizenship  to  meet  the  political  and  social  upheaval  following  the  war. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  new  farm  leaders  should  promote  the  advancement  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that  the 
agricultural  college  staffs  should  exert  themselves  to  keep  ahead  of  this  great 
agrarian  movement  and  so  retain  their  positions  as  leaders  in  that  education 
which  will  give  the  power  which  rightly  belongs  to  those  whose  activities  con- 
stitute the  foundation  of  the  country's  development  and  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity. 

Training  teachers  of  agriculture  (U,  S.  Bur.  Ed.  Bui.  66  (1919),  pp.  U). — 
This  bulletin  contains  the  following  papers  and  committee  report  on  the  Rela- 
tion of  General  Science  to  Agricultural  Instruction,  presented  at  the  ninth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricul- 
tural Teaching,  held  in  Baltimore  January  7,  1919,  which  have  been  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  398)  :  Training  Teachers  After  Employment,  by  R.  W. 
Stimson ;  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler ;  Organization 
for  Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture,  by  C.  D.  Jarvis;  An  Emergency  Course 
for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  by  W.  F.  Lusk; 
and  Emergency  Course  for  Training  Agricultural  Teachers  in  South  Carolina, 
by  \\  Peterson. 

The  association  adopted  resolutions  heartily  approving  of  the  practice  of 
training  teachers  while  in  service,  strongly  emphasizing  the  need  in  the  teacher- 
training  Institutions  for  adequate  facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  agriculture, 
and  recommending,  as  one  of  the  suitable  methods,  the  plan  which  provides 
for  the  actual  employment  of  prospective  teachers  as  apprentices  as  a  part  of 
tlielr  collegiate  training. 

General  science  In  the  agricultural  high  school,  F.  E.  Heald  {Gen.  Sci. 
Quart.,  3  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  160-165). — The  author  suggests  the  following  three 
ways  of  viewing  the  relationships  between  general  science  and  elementary  agri- 
culture: 

"(1)  They  may  be  more  or  less  interchangeable,  one  being  a  reasonably  good 
substitute  for  the  other.  (2)  There  may  be  no  possible  relationship  between 
them,  any  more  than  between  two  isolated  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
(3)  They  may  be  equally  necessary  courses  for  some  schools,  and  the  correla- 
tion or  coordination  of  the  two  subjects  the  only  rational  arrangement." 

The  specific  aims  of  the  course  in  introductory  or  general  science  are  stated. 
Including  that  of  making  the  transition  from  the  nature  study  methods  of  the 
?rades  to  the  real  scientific  attitude  and  method.  This  need  not  be  done  by 
following  the  usual  methods  In  high-school  science,  but  rather  by  developing 
the  scientific  spirit  of  open-mlndedness,  willingness  to  Investigate,  the  habit  of 
>bserving  closely,  recording  accurately,  searching  authorities,  and  verifying 
conclusions  by  further  observation.  It  Is  found  that  so  many  of  these  alms 
^ould  apply  as  well  as  alms  for  the  course  In  elementary  agriculture  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  that  the  latter  might  be  accepted  in  a  community  where  only  one 
'ear  of  agriculture  Is  given  or  where  the  agriculture  Is  for  academic  rather 
ban  vocational  purposes.  A  list  of  suggested  practlcums  for  gaining  skill  is 
ncluded. 
The  author  holds  that  If  a  course  In  general  science  Is  so  organized  as  to  take 
ognlzance  of  local  problems  and  at  the  same  time  to  correlate  with  other  sub- 
ects  In  the  first  year  program,  the  teacher  In  general  science  and  the  teacher 
f  agriculture  will  be  able  to  unlfj^  the  items  of  interest  and  prevent  much  of 
ach  subject  from  being  over  the  heads  of  the  students.    From  his  observation 
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of  several  hundred  schools,  he  la  convinced  that  where  the  teachers  are  weU ' 
informed  and  have  in  mind  the  proper  alms  both  as  to  their  own  subjects  and 
as  to  correlating  with  their  colleagues,  this  method  of  two  parallel  courses  is 
by  far  the  best. 

Vocational  education:  Teacher-training  coarse  in  home  economics  for 
experienced  home  niAkers,  1919  (Cal  State  Bd.  Ed,  Bui  SS-A,  8up.  {1919), 
pp.  8). — The  minimum  requirements  for  this  2-year  course,  including  10  basic 
units  of  work,  are  given,  and  a  suggested  type  of  examination  is  outlined. 

Documents  relating  to  vocational  education  (Cat,  State  Bd,  Ed,  Bui.  2S-A 
(1919),  pp.  80). — This  bulletin,  which  is  a  revision  of  one  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  40.  p.  394),  contains  the  regulations  and  requirements  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  and  State  vocational  education  acts  in  California 
for  1919-20.  Under  this  plan  the  California  State  Board  of  Education  \f111 
cooperate  with  the  University  of  California  in  the  training  of  vocational 
teachers  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  Southern  California  Branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  the  State  normal  schools  authorized  to  train  high- 
school  teachers  In  household  arts  subjects  in  the  training  of  women  who  have 
had  practical  experience  In  household  duties  and  home  management  as  voca- 
tional teachers  of  home  economics.  The  University  will  maintain.  In  connec- 
tlon  with  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  school  of  education,  tralnlnj 
classes  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  each  In  charge  of  a  supenisor, 
at  one  or  more  of  the  following  places:  The  Kearney  Farm  In  Fresno  Coonty, 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station  in  Riverside  County,  and  the  Davis  Farm  In 
Yolo  County. 

ProfH'ess  in  elementary  aipicaltara]  education  (Agr.  Oaz.  Canada  7 
{1920),  Nos.  1,  pp.  4^-54,  fiff9.  8;  2,  pp.  150,  151).— This  Is  a  series  of  brief 
articles  by  education  officials  on  progress  in  elementary  agricultural  educatioo 
in  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  10  traveling  teachers  for  doing  rural  science  work  are  em- 
ployed Instead  of  paying  grants  to  regular  teachers  for  such  work,  the  change 
having  been  found  an  Improvement.  Rural  science  has  expanded  from  school 
gardening  to  Include  all  phases  of  homemaking. 

In  Quebec,  agriculture  Is  taught  regularly  In  all  primary  schools  beginning 
with  the  third  year  of  the  course,  and  Is  also  included  in  the  course  of  the 
normal  schools.  In  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  primary  schools  elementary 
principles  imder  the  heading  of  object  lessons  are  given  on  plants,  anlmaK 
and  the  farm  in  general.  School  gardens  and  school  fairs  are  found  in  a 
large  number  of  districts.  In  1917-18  there  were  52  domestic  science  schools 
attended  by  7,469  pupils.  In  rural  domestic  science  schools,  which  are  in  a 
majority,  the  course  includes  fairly  complete  principles  of  agriculture,  including 
the  care  of  the  garden,  poultry,  dairying,  spinning  and  weaving  wool,  etc. 

In  Ontario,  the  laboratory  method  in  agricultural  instruction  Is  employed  as 
far  as  possible.  The  subject  of  agriculture  is  optional  In  the  high  schools,  33 
of  which  are  conducting  such  work  In  spite  of  the  heavy  course  of  obligatory 
subjects.  In  1919  some  1,500  public  and  separate  schools,  both  rural  and  urban, 
conducted  classes  in  agriculture  and  qualified  for  grants.  The  work  was  be- 
gun In  1903  with  4  schools.  Nature  study  is  an  obligatory  subject  In  the 
public  and  separate  schools. 

In  the  Saskatchewan  course  of  study,  nature  study  Is  taught  from  grades  1 
to  6,  inclusive,  and  agriculture  In  grades  7  and  8.  A  type  of  short  course  in  agri- 
culture for  farm  boys  Is  being  developed  successfully.  A  definite  course  In 
agriculture  for  the  high  schools  Is  In  preparation  for  the  fall  session  of  1920. 
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In  Alberta,  instruction  In  agriculture  is  given  in  grade  11  of  the  high  schools 
and  in  grades  7  and  8  in  the  elementary  schools.  Nature  study  is  given  in 
Shades  1  to  0.  Teachers  receive  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  normal 
sdiools,  and  may  obtain  an  elementary  certificate  in  this  work  after  two 
seasons*  study  at  the  summer  schooL 

It  is  stated  that  better  methods  of  Instruction  in  nature  study  and  elem^tary 
agriculture  are  becoming  more  evident  in  the  schools  of  British  Ck>Iumbia« 

How  to  feed  for  bigger  live-stock  profits  {Pleasant  HUl,  Ohio:  Live  Stock 
Feeding  Assoc,,  1919,  Lessons  1,  pp.  58,  figs,  S4;  2,  pp,  $6,  figs.  21;  S,  pp.  38, 
figs,  23;  4,  pp,  47,  figs,  33;  5,  pp,  37,  figs,  16;  6,  pp,  43,  figs.  26;  7,  pp.  48,  figs, 
25;  8,  pp,  62,  figs,  42;  9,  pp.  69,  figs,  78;  10,  pp,  67,  figs,  57).— This  course  of  10 
illustrated  lessons,  prepared  by  the  Live  Stock  Feeding  Association  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ohio,  and  intended  to  cover  the  entire  science  of  correct  animal  feeding, 
deals  with  the  relation  of  feeds  and  feeding  to  raising  live  stock  for  profit ;  the 
fandamentals  of  feeding  roughages;  raising  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
and  poultry  for  profit ;  and  dairy  farming. 

Nature  stody  in  the  grades,  6.  B.  OoLDSMrrH  {Oen,  8ci,  Quart,,  3  {1919), 
y©.  5,  pp,  167-185), — ^The  author  briefly  discusses  the  aims,  method,  and  corre- 
lation of  nature  study,  and  outlines  suggestive  nature  studies  in  plant  and 
animal  life,  arranged  by  seasons,  through  grades  1  to  8,  inclusive. 

How  the  GomeU  Rnral  School  Leaflet  hopes  to  teach  conservation 
throagh  nature  study,  E.  L.  Palmes  {Nature-Study  Rev.,  16  {1920),  No,  2, 
pp.  65-72,  figs.  2), — ^The  policy  to  be  followed  in  the  publication  in  teaching 
conservation  and  patriotism,  namely,  by  organizing  nature  study  material  in  an 
attractive  and  logical  manner,  is  outlined. 

Conventions  of  the  Ontario  Women's  Institutes  and  Federated  Women's 
InsUtutes  of  Canada,  1919  {Ontario  Dept,  Agr.  Circ,  25  {1919),  pp.  40).— 
This  circular  contains  a  summarized  report  of  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  Cen- 
tral Ontario  1919  conventions  of  the  Women's  Institutes  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Including  resolutions  passed,  officers  and  board  of 
directors  of  the  provincial  federation,  etc. 

School  fairs  in  1919  {Agr,  Gaz,  Canada,  7  {1920),  Nos,  1,  pp.  55-56,  figs,  2; 
2,  pp.  156-158), — ^A  series  of  reports  on  the  school  fair  work  In  1919  In  Quebec, 
Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia.  A  brief  description  Is 
given  of  a  county  product  map  competition,  a  new  feature  in  the  school  fair 
work  of  Middlesex  County,  Ontario. 

HISCELLANEOTTS. 

Work  and  expenditures  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  1918, 

E.  W.  Allen,  E.  R.  Flint,  and  J.  I.  Schulte  {TJ,  S,  Dept,  Agr.  [Rpt.^  Work 
and  Expenditures  Agr,  Expt,  Stas,,  1918,  pp.  80). — This  report  consists  mainly 
of  a  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  stations  and  the  use  made  by  them  of  the 
funds  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  under  th^  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts, 
Including  the  usual  detailed  statistics  complied  from  official  sources  as  to  the 
organization,  revenues,  additions  to  equipment,  and  expenditures  of  the  stations. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  the  total  Income  of  the  stations, 
including  those  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam,  was  $6,215,681.65. 
Of  this  amount  $719,896.54  was  derived  under  the  Hatch  Act,  $719,999.84  under 
the  Adams  Act,  $155,000  from  the  Federal  appropriations  for  the  Insular  sta- 
tions, $2,716,205.36  from  State  appropriations,  $17,815.40  from  individuals  and 
communities,  $216,686.47  from  fees,  $918,466.34  from  the  sale  of  products,  and 
$751«5O8.08  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
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The  value  of  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  stations  during  the  year  Is 
estimatetl  as  $906,5,12.38,  of  which  $417,053^4  was  for  buildings. 

The  stiitions  employed  1,684  persons  in  the  worlc  of  administration  and  in- 
quiry. Of  this  number,  897  were  also  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
collejres.  and  449  assisted  in  the  various  lines  of  extension  work.  During  the 
year  the  stations  published  796  annual  reports,  bulletins,  and  circulars,  aggre- 
gating 21,954  pages,  and  these  were  distributed  to  1,030,105  addres.ses  on  the 
regular  mailing  list. 

Report  of  the  Porto  Rico  Insular  Station,  1919  (Ann.  Rpt,  iMular  Expt. 
Sta.,  Dept.  Agr,  and  Labor,  Porto  Rico,  1919,  pp.  58). — This  contains  the  or- 
ganization list,  a  rei)ort  by  the  director  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1919, 
and  departmental  reports,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  for  the 
mopt  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  edited  by  R.  S. 
Shaw  and  H.  W.  Norton,  jr.  (Michigan  Sta,  Quart,  BuL,  2  {1920),  Ao.  5,  pp. 
105-15S,  figs.  16). — In  addition  to  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
tills  number  contains  the  following:  Farm  Accounting;  Produce  Better  Wool, 
Cooperative  Marketing  of  Wool — Other  States  Have  Saved  Thousands  of  Dollars- 
Why  Can*t  Michigan?  and  Dipping  Sheep,  all  by  G.  A.  Brown;  Suggestions 
on  Winter  and  Spring  Care  of  the  Brood  Sow,  by  W.  E.  J.  Edwards;  Inocula- 
tion of  Legumes,  by  R.  L.  Snyder ;  Oat  Smut  Again  Makes  Treatment  Necessary, 
and  Treatment  for  Barley  Diseases,  both  by  G.  H.  Coons;  The  Brown  Swiss 
Herd  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  by  J.  E.  Burnett;  Termites  in 
Buildings  {I^iCucotermes  fiavipcs),  by  E.  McDanlel;  Tree  Planting  Along  High- 
ways; Care  and  liepair  of  the  Farm  Tractor,  by  E.  C.  Sauve;  The  Seed  Plot 
as  a  Factor  In  the  Improvement  of  the  Potato  Crop,  by  H.  C.  Moore;  Nave! 
Ill  in  Colts,  by  K.  T.  Hallman ;  and  The  English  Sparrow  in  Michigan,  bj 
A.  C.  Conger. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (J/o.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,k 
{1919),  No.  8,  pp.  235-263,  figs.  ,5).— This  number  contains,  in  addition  to  sev- 
eral  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  mls^ilaneoui^  notes,  the 
following :  Wlieat  Scab  Serious  in  1919,  by  A.  D.  Selby. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  (Washington 
Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui,  7  (1920),  No.  11,  pp.  177-192,  figs.  6).-In 
addition  to  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  this  number  ct^ntains 
brief  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  Help  Beautify  Western  Washington,  by 
J.  L.  Stiihl;  Maintaining  the  Winter  Milk  Flow,  by  L.  E.  Carter;  and  Baby 
Chicks  (including  feeding  charts  and  other  suggestions),  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Sboup. 
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California  University  and  Station. — What  Is  known  as  the  Deciduous  Fruit 
Station  has  recently  been  established  as  a  part  of  the  field  activities  of  the 
division  of  pomology.  A  tract  of  2.4  acres,  with  a  house  and  outbuildings,  has 
been  leased  for  five  years  at  Mountain  View  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  about 
7,0  miles  south  from  Berkeley.  Among  the  immediate  problems  under  considera- 
tion are  the  control  of  apricot  brown  rot,  a  disease  that  has  been  playing  havoc 
in  recent  years;  the  brown  apricot  scale,  which  has  been  a  serious  pest  on 
prune  and  apricot  trees;  the  red  spider  on  prune  and  cherry  trees;  thrips  on 
prunes;  Arpiillarla  or  oak  fungus,  a  disease  of  the  soil  which  is  killing  large 
numbers  of  fruit  trees  in  many  of  the  fruit  sections  of  the  State;  root  stocks 
for  deciduous  trees;  pruning  for  early  and  heavy  fruiting  of  all  deciduous 
fruits;  rejuvenation  of  old  fruit  trees  by  special  pruning  methods,  and  the  im- 
provement of  fruit  varieties  by  selection.  Some  notable  results  have  already 
been  secured  this  winter  in  the  control  of  the  brown  rot  of  the  apricot  and 
brown  apricot  scale,  and  the  control  of  thrips  in  prune  and  other  trees.  These 
studies  constitute  a  part  of  the  station's  work  with  deciduous  fruits,  for  which 
$100,000  was  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  ensuing  biennlum. 

A  tract  of  land  has  also  been  leased  near  Placerville  for  experimental  work 
in  cattle  ranging. 

Florida  Station. — Science  notes  that  Philip  A.  Macy,  assistant  chemist,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 

Hawaii  College. — J.  H.  Mldklflf,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture,  resigned 
February  1  to  engage  In  field  work  for  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters*  Station. 

nUnois  University  and  Station. — Dr.  William  L.  Burllson,  professor  and 
chief  of  crop  production,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  department  of  agron- 
omy to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins. 

Kansas  College  and  Station. — The  college  department  of  physics  Is  fur- 
nishing weather  forecasts  by  wireless  each  weekday.  It  is  thought  that  many 
farmers  and  others  will  avail  themselves  of  this  service  by  the  Installation  of 
receiving  apparatus  at  a  cost  of  about  $35. 

Harry  L.  Kent,  principal  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Fort  Hays  substation,  vice  Charles  R.  Weeks,  who  has  become  head 
of  the  Kansas  State  Farm  Bureau.  Hersehel  Scott,  instructor  in  soils,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  commercial  work.  Dr.  Roger  C.  Smith  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  of  entomologj-. 

Minnesota  University  and  Station. — H.  W.  Vaughan,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  and  animal  husbandman,  has  resignetl  to  become  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Duroc  Digest,  the  resignation  becoming  effective  at  the  end  of  the  college 
year.  Otto  Kinneberg,  clinical  assistant  in  veterinary  medicine,  resigned  April 
1  to  engage  in  veterinary  practice. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — O.  B.  Whipple,  professor  of  horticulture 
and  horticulturist,  has  reslgneil  to  engage  in  farming  in  Colorado. 

Nebraska  University  and  Station. — The  new  agricultural  engineering  build- 
ing was  formally  dedicated  April  14.  Construction  was  originally  started  in 
1916  and  it  was  utilized  for  war  training  work  while  incomplete,  becoming 
available  for  regular  class  work  last  spring. 
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The  building  Is  a  2-8tory  and  basement  fireproof  structure,  costing  with 
equipment  about  $240,000.  The  main  portion  is  180  by  76  ft,  with  a  1-story 
annex  84  by  140  ft.  The  basement  floor  is  devoted  mainly  to  testing  labora- 
tories and  storage  purposes.  On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  are  the 
farm  machinery  and  carpentry  laboratories,  and  In  the  annex  the  forge  shop,  a 
large  lecture  room,  and  laboratories  for  farm  motors  and  automobiles,  fann 
grain  handling,  farm  lighting,  and  farm  hydraulics.  The  second  floor  is  utilized 
chiefly  for  offices  and  classrooms  and  an  agricultural  physics  laboratory. 

New  Mexico  College. — R.  W.  Clothier,  formerly  of  the  Arizona  University 
and  Station  and  later  with  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  president  and  has  entered  upon  his  duties. 

New  Jersey  Stations. — A  tuberculosis-free  accredited  herd  certificate  has 
been  awarded  the  college  farm  dairy  herd  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Somerset-Hunterdon  Holstehi-Frlesian  Association, 
the  local  county  agent,  and  the  college  authorities,  an  auction  sale  of  05  head 
of  registered  Holsteln  cattle  was  held  in  the  sales  pavilion  of  the  college  farm 
March  19.    This  sale  proved  to  be  very  successful 

The  agricultural  students  of  the  college  are  planning  to  hold  a  fair  some 
time  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  activities  of  the  college  before  the 
people  of  the  State. 

H.  R.  Cox  has  been  appointed  extension  specialist  In  soils  and  farm  crops, 
vice  J.  B,  R.  Dickey,  beginning  April  1. 

Cornell  University. — John  C.  Maddy,  extension  instructor  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  Mark  J.  Smith,  assistant  extension  professor  of  animal  husbandly, 
have  resigned  to  engage  in  farming.  Walter  G.  Krum,  extension  instroctcff 
In  poultry  husbandry,  resigned  April  1  to  take  charge  of  a  country  estate  In 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  College. — ^A  department  of  poultry  husbandry  is  to  be  estab? 
lished  July  1,  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Knandel,  at  present  assistant  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry  extension. 

Virginia  College  and  Station. — ^The  State  Legislature  has  made  substantial 
increases  in  the  appropriations  for  the  college  and  extension  division,  but  no 
change  in  the  appropriation  for  the  station. 

Hampton  Institute. — In  common  with  other  negro  agricultural  schools  the 
curriculum  of  this  institution  has  hitherto  been  mainly  of  secondary  grade.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  and  Smith-Hughes  Acts,  however,  the  demand 
for  county  agents  and  teachers  of  agriculture  has  Increased  greatly,  and  with 
the  hope  of  thoroughly  equipping  men  to  fill  these  positions  announcement  is 
now  made  that  beginning  in  September  an  agricultural  course  of  college  grade 
will  be  offered.  Fifteen  units  of  secondary  work  and  two  years  of  actual  fann 
life  and  experience  are  to  be  required  for  entrance.  Instead  of  four  years  of 
9  months  each,  the  new  course  will  require  three  years  of  12  months  each, 
thereby  making  It  possible  to  give  the  necessary  field  practice  In  the  summer 
months.  Warren  K.  Blodgett,  extension  assistant  professor  of  rural  engineer- 
ing at  Cornell  University,  has  been  appointed  director  of  agricultural  work. 

Ohio  C.  Barber  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School. — Under  the  will  of 
the  late  Ohio  C.  Barber,  the  bulk  of  his  estate  is  bequeathed  to  five  trustees, 
with  instructions  to  found  and  Incorporate  as  soon  as  possible  the  Ohio  C. 
Barber  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School.  This  school  Is  to  be  located  on  Mr. 
Barber's  2,000-acre  farm  at  Barberton  In  Summit  County,  Ohio,  known  as  the 
Anna  Dean  Farm.  The  farm  is  said  to  possess  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
Imposing  sets  of  permanent  farm  buildings  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  l8 
valued  at  approximately  $4,000,000. 
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The  school  Is  exi)ected  to  become  affiliated  with  Western  Reserve  University, 
Its  president,  Dr.  C.  P.  Thwlng,  being  named  as  one  of  its  trustees.  The  will 
provides  "  for  education  along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines  and  all  things 
pertaining  thereto,  for  the  benefit  of  men  and  women  of  this  and  all  succeeding 
generations,  to  aid  them  in  becoming  industrious  and  useful  citizens,  and  espe- 
cially looking  to  the  development  and  proper  treatment  of  the  soil  as  well  as  to 
the  development  of  manufacturing  industries  connected  or  affiliated  therewith/* 

Provision  is  made  for  the  location  on  the  grounds  of  other  schools  or  insti- 
tutions of  kindred  purpose. 

Cinchona  Tropical  Botanical  Station. — The  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
resumed  its  lease  of  this  station,  which  is  located  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  it  announces  that  the  privileges  of  the  garden 
will  again  be  available  for  American  botanists.  The  laboratory  Includes  a  well 
kept  botanical  garden  of  10  acres  containing  scores  of  exotic  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
and  a  plantation  of  6,000  acres  containing  cinchona,  tea,  coflPee,  and  rubber 
trees,  Eucalyptus,  and  many  other  species.  Nearby  is  an  undisturbed  montane 
rain  forest,  with  an  almost  Impenetrable  Jungle  of  tropical  vegetation. 

Research  Institute  for  New  Zealand. — Under  a  bequest  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cawthom,  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  about  $1,200,000  is  available  for  the  found- 
ing of  Cawthom  Institute.  A  site  of  about  20  acres,  near  Nelson  and  overlook- 
ing Tasmania  Bay,  has  been  secured,  and  building  will  be  commenced  at  an 
early  date.  T.  H.  Easterfield,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  New 
Zealand,  has  been  appointed  director  and  T.  Rigg,  of  the  Cambridge  University 
School  of  Agriculture,  agricultural  chemist  The  chief  work  of  the  institution 
is  to  be  "  instruction  in  and  performance  of  scientific  research ;  such  research 
to  be  definitely  related  to  the  industries  of  Nelson  and  of  the  Dominion." 

ReorganizatiOB  of  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — Under 
an  act  recently  passed  by  Parliament  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
has  been  replaced  by  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Councils  of  agri- 
culture are  also  provided  for  England  and  Wales,  and  an  agricultural  advisory 
committee  for  both  countries.  The  official  organ.  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  rechristened  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Lord  Lee  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

The  councils  of  agriculture  provided  are  to  include  representatives  of  local 
agricultural  committees  and  nominees  of  the  ministry  itself.  Labor,  women, 
horticulture,  agricultural  education  and  research,  and  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board  are  to  be  represented  on  these  councils,  which  will  meet  twice  a  year. 
The  advisory  committee  is  a  smaller  body,  meeting  quarterly  or  oftener  and 
consisting  of  12  members  nominated  in  part  by  the  Ekiglish  and  Welsh  councils 
and  in  part  by  the  ministry.  There  will  also  be  a  local  agricultural  committee 
for  each  county,  partly  nominated  by  the  ministry. 

Ai^cultnral  Education  and  Research  in  Great  Britain. — ^The  Seale  Hayne 
Agricultural  College  at  Newton  Abbot  in  Devon  resumed  regular  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  January.  A  3-year  diploma  course  in  agriculture, 
a  2-year  certificate  course  In  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  short  courses 
In  poultry  husbandry,  dairying,  and  similar  subjects  are  being  offered. 

Lord  Iveagh  has  purchased  an  estate  of  about  500  acres  at  ^Chadacre  Hall, 
Suffolk,  and  is  equipping  it  as  a  farm  school  for  about  40  or  50  boys.  The  school 
is  Intended  primarily  for  sons  of  poor  parents,  particularly  farm  laborers,  but 
provision  is  also  made  for  sons  of  small  holders  and  others.  Board,  lodging,  and 
instruction  are  to  be  entirely  free. 

The  Institute  of  Research  in  Animal  Nutrition  at  Aberdeen  has  been  given 
$50,000  by  J.  Q.  Rowett  toward  its  goal  of  $125,000. 
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Training  Returned  Soldiers  in  Canada.— At  Kentville,  N.  S..  about  30 
raen  received  training  during  the  past  year.  One  hour  daily  was  devoted  to 
lectures  on  agriculture  and  three  hours  to  live  stock  work,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  practical  handling  of  farm  crops. 

Two  12- weeks'  courses  were  given  at  Fretlericton,  N.  B.,  to  35  men.  Several 
lectures  a  week  were  offered,  as  well  as  live  stock  judging,  spraying,  and  other 
demonstrations  and  a  large  amount  of  practical  field  work. 

A  conii)letely  equipped  farm  of  150  acres,  belonging  to  the  experimental  farm 
at  LennoxvIUe,  Quebec,  was  taken  over  temporarily  by  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board  for  use  in  training  work.  About  70  men  received  Instruction  on  this 
farm. 

Italian  Forestry  Instruction. — In  a  reci»nt  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Fore^ti-y 
a  description  is  given  by  N.  C.  Brown  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Forestry  College,  together  with  information  regarding  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  technical  education  in  forestry  in  Italy,  which  has  been  entirely  rear- 
ranged in  accordance  with  Imjiortant  reforms  in  the  laws  of  1910,  1911,  and 
1912. 

It  appears  that  in  Italy  forestry  education  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  government  at  Rome,  is  supported  by  funds  from  the  general  forestry 
appropriation,  and  is  supervised  by  the  Director  General  of  Forests  under  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture.  It  dates  back  to  1869,  when  the  old  Benedictine  mon- 
astery at  Vallombrosa  was  given  over  to  the  Royal  Forestrj^  Institute  which, 
in  spite  of  limited  funds  for  educational  purposes,  flourished,  and  has  turned 
out  an  excellent  tj'pe  of  technical  forester. 

Ur der  the  laws  of  1911  the  school  was  moved  to  the  Cascine  Gardens  in  the 
outskirts  of  Florence,  ajid  its  official  name  was  changed  to  "  Reale  Istltuto 
Superiore  Forestale  Nazlonale,"  or  the  Royal  Forestry  College.  Since  its  per- 
manent establishment  there  In  1913  it  has  received  an  annual  appropriation  of 
about  $40,000.  In  accordance  with  later  legislation,  the  college  has  two 
essential  functions,  viz,  didactics,  and  study  and  experimentation.  It  provides 
a  two-year  graduate  course  In  professional  forestry  for  graduates  of  recognised 
engineering  and  agricultural  schools,  and  also  confers  diplomas  of  professional 
efliciency  upon  those  who  have  attained  particular  proficiency  in  the  technical 
work  of  the  State  administration. 

The  students  in  the  regular  course  are  oflicially  a  part  of  the  royal  corps 
of  foresters  and  are  admitted  to  this  school  only  as  such.  On  the  successful 
completion  of  competitive  examinations  they  are  given  the  title  of  adjutant 
assistant  inspector  of  forestry  In  the  Royal  Forestry  Corps  and  receive  a 
yearly  stipend  of  about  $500  for  maintenance. 

Each  of  the  two  years  of  the  course  of  study  is  divided  into  the  scholastic 
period  in  Florence  from  October  15  to  June  15,  and  the  period  for  field  activity 
and  inspection  work  from  July  1  to  September  30,  the  remaining  time  being 
available  for  vacations.  At  least  one-half  of  the  time  and  efforts  of  the  faculty 
are  expected  to  be  devoted  to  scientific  investigation  and  experimentation,  the 
character  of  which  Is  determined  and  supervised  by  an  academic  board  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Director  General  of  Forestry  at  Rome. 

There  are  also  two  ranger  schools  located,  respectively,  at  Citta  Ducali,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  near  Aquila,  and  at  Vallombrosa.  Both  offer  one-year  courses.  There 
are  throe  degrees,  viz,  forest  guard,  forest  brigadier,  and  forest  marshal.  When 
ranger  students  have  completed  the  course  at  the  Citta  Ducali  school  they  enter 
the  forest  service  as  guards.  After  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  forest, 
selected  competent  students  are  sent  to  the  Vallombrosa  school,  and  on  com- 
pletion of  the  one-year  course  receive  the  degree  of  forest  brigadier.  A  few  of 
the  most  proficient  men  receive  the  degree  of  forest  marshal.     Students  at  the 
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Citta  DDcall  school  receive  about  $320  a  year  and  those  at  the  Vallombrosa 
school  approximately  $360  a  year  upon  graduation  as  brigadiers,  while  those 
who  receive  the  degree  of  forest  marshal  are  given  about  $480  a  year  and  40 
cents  extra  per  day  for  subsistence. 

Extension  of  A^icoltural  Home  Economics  Instruction  in  Belgium. — 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Belgium  has  appointed  in  each  Province  a  woman 
State  adviser  of  agricultural  home  economics  instruction,  chosen  from  among 
the  instructors  of  itinerant  agricultural  home  economics  schools.  The  duties 
of  these  advisers  will  be  to  promote  economic  and  social  progress  in  rural 
districts,  and  to  aid  farm  women  in  the  better  fulfillment  of  their  duties  as  the 
mothers  of  families,  housekeepers,  and  collaborators  of  the  farmers  in  the 
field  and  in  agricultural  social  work.  This  will  be  done  principally  by  means 
of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  verbal  and  written  advice,  efforts  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  temporary  agricultural  home  economics  schools,  the  organiza- 
tion of  professional  agricultural  unions  for  farm  women,  visits  to  markets,  etc. 

As  the  result  of  a  study  in  foreign  countries  last  summer  by  the  Inspectors 
of  agricultural  home  economics  instruction  in  Belgium,  there  will  be  opened 
In  October,  1920,  a  State  higher  normal  institute  of  agricultural  home  eco- 
nonilc*s.  The  object  of  this  institute  will  be  not  only  the  training  of  teachers  of 
agricultural  home  economics  but  also  of  giving  farmers*  daughters  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  instruction  in  this  subject  and  of  developing  In  them  a  love  for 
country  life.  It  will  comprise  Flemish  and  French  sections,  and  applicants 
for  admission  must  possess  a  teacher's  diploma  or  certificate  of  secondary 
stndies  or  their  equivalent.  The  Instruction,  which  will  be  theoretical  and 
practical,  will  be  distributed  over  five  semesters,  and  will  Include  religion; 
psychology;  pedagogy;  api)lied  natural  sciences,  anatomy,  biology,  phj'siology, 
and  hygiene;  domestic  economy,  nutrition,  sewing,  home  management,  and 
rural  esthetics;  gardening,  poultry  raising,  care  of  domestic  animals,  dairying, 
and  cheese  making;  small  rural  Industries;  elements  of  social  economy,  law, 
commerce,  and  accounts ;  literature  and  languages ;  and  arts. 

Proposed  Home  Economics  Work  in  the  American  College  for  Girls  at 
Constantinople. — The  international  committee  on  teaching  home  economics 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  is  formulating  plans  for  a  de- 
partment of  home  economics  In  the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Constantinople. 
ThLs  institution  is  the  only  one  in  the  Near  East  offering  vocational  work  to 
women,  and  has  at  present  560  students  of  18  nationalities.  Several  courses 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  are  already  being  offered.  The  association 
has  voted  to  raise  a  fund  of  $6j000,  and  to  send  out  an  American  professor  for 
three  years. 

Southwestern  Division  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. — A  southwestern  division  of  the  American  Association  has 
recently  been  formed,  and  among  other  activities  Is  arranging  to  have  lectures 
given  from  time  to  time  in  at  least  four  localities,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Albuquerque^ 
N.  Mex.,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.  It  Is  hoped  to  utilize  in 
part  the  services  of  scientific  men  who  may  be  passing  through  the  vicinity. 
Dr.  ElUott  C.  Prentiss,  1515  Roberts-Banner  Building,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  matter  at  present. 

Necrology. — Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  entomologist  and  con- 
sulting zoologist,  died  in  Ottawa  February  29  at  the  age  of  35  years.  Dr. 
Hewitt  was  a  native  of  England,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  Sc.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1909  as  Dominion  entomologist, 
and  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  notable  progress  made  in  developing 
a   complete  Federal  entomological  service. 
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Dr.  Hewitt  was  widely  known  among  entomologists,  being  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Economic  EntomologlstB  in  1913  and  a  fellow  of 
several  entomological  and  ornithological  societies.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  was  awarded  to  him  for  his  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  blrdsL  He  was  the  author  of  two  well-lmown  books  on 
the  house  fly  and  many  reports  and  bulletins,  and  had  just  completed  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  Conservation  of  the  Wild  Life  of  Canada. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  lecturer  In  agriculture  and  rural 
economy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  in  the  words  of  Nature 
**  robs  the  university  and  science  of  a  keen  and  brilliant  agricultural  biologist 
Dr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  few  who  regarded  agriculture  as  a  sister  science  of 
biology  rather  than  as  a  branch  of  chemistry,  and  his  work  on  the  improvement 
of  farm  crops  has  borne  excellent  fruit."  He  had  worked  particularly  with 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  oats,  developing  a  very  large  number  of  new  varieties, 

William  Hill,  organizer  and  director  of  the  agricultural  department  of 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  died  February  29  at  the  age  of  55  years. 

New  Journals. — ^The  Ecological  Society  of  America  has  taken  over  Plant 
World,  which  is  to  be  rechrlstened  Ecology,  issued  as  the  oflScial  organ  of  the 
society,  and  published  In  cooperation  with  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  It  is 
to  be  a  quarterly  Journal  for  the  presentation  of  original  articles,  the  first  num- 
ber being  that  for  March,  1920,  with  Barrington  Moore  as  editor  in  chief. 

The  North  American  Veterinarian  is  being  issued  monthly,  and  comprises 
editorial  discussions,  leading  articles,  reviews,  case  reports  and  other  articles, 
notes,  etc.  The  Initial  number  contained  as  leading  articles  Traumatic  Peri- 
carditis of  the  Ox,  by  T.  H.  Ferguson ;  A  Plea  for  Standard  Methods  of  EsU- 
mating  the  Number  of  Killed  Bacteria  in  Suspension,  by  W.  E.  King  and  R.  E. 
Vories ;  Handling  of  Stock  Hogs,  by  A.  T.  Kinsley ;  and  Sterility  of  CJows  and 
its  Treatment,  by  H.  Lothe. 

The  Journal  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Oology  is  being  published  by  this 
museum,  located  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  The  initial  number  is  devoted  mainly 
to  a  description  of  the  museum  and  Its  work,  which  is  stated  to  be  that  of 
**  accumulating  the  phylogenetic  evidences  offered  by  the  eggs  of  the  birds  of 
the  world." 

TJie  Oregon  Grower  is  being  Issued  monthly  as  the  house  organ  of  the  Oregon 
Growers*  Cooperative  Association  in  the  interests  of  the  commercial  fruit  and 
nut  growers  of  the  State.  C.  I.  Lewis,  formerly  of  the  Oregon  College  and 
Station  and  now  organization  manager  of  the  association,  is  editor. 

1020  Convention  of  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges. — ^Announce- 
ment is  made  that  the  thirty-fourCh  annual  convention  of  this  association, 
formerly  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  will  meet  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  20-22,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  KimbalL 
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Many  months  have  now  gone  by  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  the  return  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  from  Western 
Europe,  yet  interest  is  still  keen  in  this  country  in  the  tremendous 
problems  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Most  of  the  territory  actually  laid  waste  on  the  Western  Front  was 
.primarily  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  the  physical  restoration  for 
farm  purposes  of  this  great  area  constitutes  in  itself  a  most  extensive 
reclamation  enterprise.  Of  even  greater  magnitude,  however,  and  in 
several  ways  more  complicated  and  farreaching,  is  the  adjustment  of 
agriculture  and  rural  life  in  the  remainder  of  France  and  Belgium  to 
postwar  conditions. 

The  need  of  a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program  has  been 
quite  generally  recognized  in  these  countries,  and  plans  were  under 
way  before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  for  a  bringing  together  of 
the  various  agricultural  agencies.  Eventually  two  notable  agricul- 
tural congresses  were  held,  the  printed  proceedings  of  which  have 
recently  been  issued.  The  first  of  these  was  the  French  Agricultural 
Congress,  which  met  in  Paris  from  June  30  to  July  3,  1919.  This 
was  followed  by  the  National  Congress  for  the  Agricultural  Restora- 
tion and  Betterment  of  Rural  Life  in  Belgium,  which  met  from 
September  28  to  October  1,  1919,  at  Brussels.  These  two  congresses 
were  distinct,  each  working  along  national  lines,  but  naturally  they 
had  many  things  in  common  and  can  conveniently  be  discussed 
together. 

The  French  congress  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  whose  executive  council  adopted 
on  October  24,  1918,  a  resolution  advocating  "  a  grand  agricultural 
congress  of  the  principal  agricultural  societies  and  associations  of 
France  to  determine  the  objectives  of  a  campaign  to  restore  the  agri- 
culture of  the  nation,  particularly  in  the  devasted  regions."  An 
announcement  sent  out  by  the  society  a  few  weeks  later  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  advisability  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation, 
and  suggested  the  assembling  of  representatives  of  these  bodies  as  a 
sort  of  legislature  of  agriculture  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
various  agricultural  agencies  of  the  nation. 
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The  congress  was  participated  in  by  over  five  hundred  delegates, 
representing  mainly  the  national  and  local  societies  and  similar 
bodies,  the  agricultural  and  viticultural  "  syndicates,''  and  the  rural 
cooperative,  credit,  and  insurance  organizations.  Prominent  among 
the  participants  were  the  representatives  from  the  Provinces  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine.  A  delegation  was  also  in  attendance  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium  was  represented  by  M. 
Paul  de  Vuyst,  Director  General  of  Agriculture.  The  presiding 
officer  was  M.  fimile  Loubet,  former  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  head  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  who  had  already  served  for  several  months  as 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee.  The  first  speaker  was  M. 
Victor  Boret,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Supply,  and  many 
other  agricultural  leaders  shared  in  the  deliberations,  making  the 
assembly  unusually  representative  and  influential. 

The  Belgian  congress  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Betterment  of  Rural  Life.    This  body, 
it  may  be  recalled,  was  established  in  1913  following  the  development 
of  the  "  Village  Modeme,"  or  Model  Rural  Community,  at  the  Ghent 
Exposition.^     Its  fundamental  purpose  was  to  foster  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  the  improvement  of  rural*  and  village  life,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  had  completed  preliminary  arrangements  for 
a  congress  on  this  subject  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1914.    After  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  however,  it  resolved  itself  into  the  Central 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Rural  Reconstruction,  cooperating  with 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  National  Committee  of  Assistance  and 
Food  Supply.    Its  initial  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1915,  and 
this  was  followed  by  others  at  regular  intervals  and  the  steady  prose- 
cution of  surveys  and  studies  of  reconstruction  problems.     In  co- 
operation with  other  bodies,  among  them  the  Central  Society  of 
Architects  of  Belgium  and  local  reconstruction  committees,  plans 
were  developed  in  considerable  detail  for  rebuilding  farm  structures, 
rural  churches,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible  to  resume  the  national  life 
when  the  invaders'  armies  should  be  withdrawn.    The  holding  of 
the  congress  here  discussed  was  a  logical  step  in  this  carefully  con- 
sidered national  program. 

The  aggregate  attendance  at  Brussels  was  approximately  the  same 
as  at  the  French  congress,  but  the  basis  of  organization  differed 
considerably.  Although  all  individuals  and  institutions  interested 
were  eligible  to  membership,  most  of  the  delegates  were  from  the 
several  branches  of  the  national,  provincial,  and  local  governments, 
the  village  burgomasters  being  quite  commonly  selected.    The  various 
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agricultural  federations,  official  agricultural  societies,  and  related 
bodies  constituted  another  important  group,  and  special  provision 
was  made  for  the  educational  and  research  institutions.  About 
thirty-five  of  these  institutions  were  represented,  headed  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Chemistry  and  Agricultural  Physics  of  Gembloux,  and 
including  the  State  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels,  agricultural  and 
horticultural  schools,  normal  schools,  and  the  agricultural  house- 
keeping schools  so  typical  of  Belgium.  A  wide  range  of  agricultural 
interests  was  thus  assembled,  and  the  congress  vied  with  the  French 
congress  in  the  representative  character  and  renown  of  its  personnel. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  two  congresses  is  indicated  by  their  sec- 
tional organization.  Each  congress  had  a  section  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  .devasted  regions,  and  this  subject  was  obviously  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  important  under  consideration.  The  remaining 
sections  of  the  French  congress  dealt  with  the  national  livestock 
situation,  the  relations  of  farmers  to  governmental  agencies,  farm 
labor,  colonial  agriculture,  and  miscellaneous  questions.  There  was 
also  a  section  for  general  questions  in  the  Belgian  congress,  but  its 
distinctive  trend  toward  rural  sociological  questions  is  shown  by 
its  provision  of  sections  on  the  improvement  of  rural  public  services, 
the  beautification  of  villages,  and  the  betterment  of  rural  life. 

The  principal  conclusions  of  the  congresses  were  embodied  in  very 
extensive  resolutions,  which  constitute  in  effect  bases  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  a  national  agricultural  reconstruction  program.  Those  of 
the  Belgian  congress  embraced  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  separate  items,  and  those  from  the  French  congress  are 
nearly  as  numerous.  Many  of  the  subjects  covered  were  of  course 
primarily  of  local  interest,  but  not  a  few  dealt  with  principles  and 
policies  of  much  wider  application. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  devasted  territory  the 
French  congress  laid  much  stress  on  the  importance  of  expert  assist- 
ance. It  favored  the  unification  of  the  administrative  forces  of  the 
government  into  a  single  reclamation  service,  with  a  specialist  in 
charge  of  agricultural  reconstruction  and  a  competent  staff  of  em- 
ployees. In  addition  the  formation  of  central  and  national  advisory 
councils  was  advocated  to  represent  the  fanners  and  their  problems, 
and  also  the  .provision  of  committees  of  experts  to  assist  farmers  in 
their  purchases  of  livestock  and  in  other  ways. 

Similarly  the  Belgian  congress,  after  a  special  excursion  to  the 
battlefields  of  Roulers,  Ypres,  and  elsewhere,  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  vast  problems  of  rural  reconstruction  could  not  be  left  to 
private  endeavor  but  that  there  must  be  adequate  and  systematic 
assistance  from  governmental  and  other  sources.  The  fact  was 
brought  out  that  experimental  fields  had  already  been  established 
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in  the  shelled  areas,  and  that  tests  had  indicated  that  many  of  these 
fields  could  not  be  restored  to  their  normal  productivity  in  less  than 
five  or  six  years.  Detailed  suggestions  were  worked  out  for  both  the 
temporary  and  permanent  rebuilding  of  farm  structures,  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  devasted  lands,  and  the  reconstruction  of  rural  roads, 
telephones,  and  other  public  services.  Systematic  instruction  by 
lectures  and  short  courses  for  farmers  in  these  regions  was  urged, 
as  well  as  demonstrations  and  exhibits  of  building  plans,  improved 
farm  equipment,  and  household  conveniences.  A  special  rural  exhibit 
was  held  in  Brussels  during  the  congress,  consisting  largely  of  models 
and  farm  plans  worked  out  for  the  various  provinces,  and  attracted 
much  favorable  comment  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
assistance  available. 

The  livestock  situation  was  considered  by  both  congresses,  but  in 
most  detail  by  the  French,  who  gave  it  the  status  of  a  distinct  sec- 
tion. Here  again  much  emphasis  was  put  on  the  desirability  of 
expert  assistance.  A  commission  of  farmers,  teachers,  and  veteri- 
narians was  proposed  to  indicate  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
necessary  to  replace  the  animals  removed  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
government  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  keeping  of  the  various  hen! 
books,  to  give  increased  attention  to  the  combating  of  contagious 
diseases,  to  endeavor  to  develop  improved  strains  of  gOats,  and  to 
establish  a  special  livestock  section  in  the  National  Council  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Considerable  importance  was  attached  by  both  congresses  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  education.  At  Paris,  the  subject  was 
considered  chiefly  in  the  section  of  farm  labor,  the  view  being  ex- 
pressed that  better  education  and  training  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  hand  labor  necessary  on  the  farm.  More  winter  courses,  both  in 
fixed  and  traveling  schools,  the  establishment  of  farm  apprentice 
schools,  and  a  general  redirection  of  rural  education  toward  t^e  fami 
were  also  suggested. 

The  Belgian  attitude  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  resolution: 
"Since  moral  restoration  of  the  country  is  even  more  vital  than 
economic  restoration  and  the  perfection  of  family  education  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  moral  progress,  it  is  of  first  importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  welfare  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
rural  population,  assuring  everywhere  the  means  for  parents  and 
future  parents  to  receive  expert  preparation.^  It  was  further  spe- 
cifically urged  that  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  the  sons  of  farmers 
and  farm  laborers  take  courses  in  professional  agriculture  and  farm 
mechanics,  and  that  landowners  select  their  managers  and  directors 
from  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  In  order  to  foster  mar- 
ket gardening,  the  organization  of  "  a  thorough  and  regular  system 
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of  professional  education  through  series  of  lectures  to  fourth  grade 
schools,  maintenance  of  demonstration  gardens,  and  similar  ways" 
was  favored.  The  agricultural  preparation  of  teachers  in  primary 
schools  was  indorsed,  and  a  general  improvement  and  modernizing  of 
methods  of  agriculture  was  recommended. 

The  strengthening  of  agricultural  research  was  only  incidentally 
touched  upon  in  the  Belgian  program,  but  at  Paris  advanced  ground 
was  taken  in  connection  with  the  fostering  of  colonial  agriculture. 
The  congress  recommended  as  a  minimum  program  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  permanent  agricultural  station  for  each  distinct  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  colonies.  These  stations  would  each  include 
sections  of  economic  botany  and  plant  introduction,  plant  propaga- 
tion and  distribution,  plant  diseases,  and  meteorological  observations, 
a  research  section,  and  a  section  for  field  testing  and  demonstrations. 
Particular  insistence  was  expressed  on  the  necessity  of  adequate 
facilities,  including  laboratories,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  compe- 
tent and  well-paid  personnel,  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  in  the 
past  insufScient  support  had  been  the  most  serious  handicap  to  full 
efficiency. 

In  addition,  it  was  proposed  to  supplement  these  general  stations 
by  a  series  of  special  research  stations  for  the  study  of  each  of  the 
principal  colonial  products,  such  as  cotton,  vanilla,  rubber,  sugar, 
coconuts,  tea,  silk,  and  livestock.  All  these  stations  would  be  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Bureau  of  Colonial  Agriculture  in 
the  Ministry  for  the  Colonies,  which  would  act  as  a  central  clearing 
house  of  information  on  colonial  agriculture. 

Extension  work  was  tacitly  accepted  by  both  congresses  as  an 
urgent  need.  One  of  the  Belgian  resolutions  advocated  a  system  of 
counsellors  for  small  farmers,  with  duties  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  the  county  agents  in  this  country.  Unusual  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  need  of  activities  to  improve  living  conditions  on  the 
farm  and  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  country  life  through  the 
provision  of  home  economics  and  hygiene  instruction  and  the  instal- 
lation of  farm  conveniences,  libraries,  and  better  mail,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  service,  and  fire  protection.  Studies  of  farmers'  dietaries 
by  the  experiment  stations  were  suggested  as  a  basis  for  more  pre- 
cise data  for  instruction  in  nutrition.  Perhaps  most  novel  of  all  was 
the  prominence  given  to  what  is  termed  rural  esthetics,  including 
a  plea  for  expert  instruction  in  the  esthetics  of  rural  buildings,  roads, 
public  places,  furniture,  clothing,  and  the  like. 

One  outstanding  result  of  the  French  congress  was  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  National  Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations, 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  thirty  national  and  regional  bodies.  This 
federation  is  to  be  a  permanent  and  active  organization,  with  head- 
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quarters  in  Paris,  to  serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  the  various 
agricultural  systems  in  the  coordination  of  their  activities  and  poli- 
cies and  to  constitute  a  single  spokesman  for  their  interests.  One  of 
its  specific  duties  is  to  hold  annually  a  French  congress  of  agriculture. 
Presumably  somewhat  ^milar  functions  will  be  performed  in  Bel- 
gium by  the  National  Commission  for  the  Betterment  of  Rural  Life, 
which  is  also  organized  as  a  continuing  body.  In  that  case,  means 
will  be  available  in  each  country  for  perpetuating  and  developing  the 
elaborate  programs  so  carefully  formulated.  This  would  seem  to  be 
very  desirable.  A  most  useful  service  has  already  been  rendered  in 
assembling  the  agricultural  leaders  of  the  two  nations  in  these  con- 
gresses, and  there  will  be  widespread  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
working  out  of  the  comprehensive  policies  which  were  there  agreed 
upon. 
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Distribution  of  tlie  basic  nitrogen  in  phaseolin,  A.  J.  Finks  and  G.  O. 
Johns  {Jour.  Bioh  Chem,,  41  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  575-^577)  .^An  analysis  of  phase- 
olin by  the  Van  Slyke  method  is  reported  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  nitrogen  distribution  corrected  for  solubility 
of  bases  was  as  follows:  Amid  N  10.89  per  cent,  humin  N  adsorbed  by  lime 
L72,  humin  N  in  amyl  alcohol  extract  0.31,  cystin  N  0.61,  arginin  N  12.31,  his- 
tidln  N  5.62,  lysin  N  9.49,  amino  N  of  filtrate  54.94,  and  nonamino  N  of  filtrate 
8.9  per  cent  The  percentage  of  basic  amino  acids  was  cystin  0.84,  arginin  6.11, 
hlBtidln  3.32,  and  lysin  7.88.  It  is  pointed  out  that  these  results  for  the  basic 
amino  acids  were  higher,  particularly  the  lysin  value,  than  the  results  obtained 
by  Osborne  and  Clapp^  by  the  direct  method  of  Kossel  and  Patten  (E.  S.  R., 
15,  p.  748). 

The  constitntion  of  capsaicin,  the  pungent  principle  of  Capsicnm,  n, 
E.  K.  Nelson  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  42  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  597-^99)  .—This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  study  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  310). 

The  lipolytic  activity  of  the  castor  and  soy  bean,  A.  W.  Babton  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  42  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  620-^81).— The  lipases  of  the  castor  and 
soy  beans  have  been  studied  with  respect  to  their  ranges  and  amounts  of  ac- 
tivity in  an  aqueous  solution  and  to  their  action  on  lard,  olive  oil,  and  ethyl 
butyrate.  It  was  concluded  that  with  lard  or  olive  oil  as  a  substrate  the  liber- 
ated acids  can  not  be  titrated  in  a  water  mixture  with  an  aqueous  standard  so- 
lution. This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  adding,  before  titration,  sufficient  ether 
and  alcohol  to  dissolve  all  of  the  fat. 

The  castor  bean  lipase  was  found  to  be  more  intense  in  its  action  than  the 
soy  bean  lipase,  but  both  reacted  within  the  same  ranges  of  acidity.  Lard  and 
olive  oil  l)ehaved  similarly  with  respect  to  enzym  activity  in  the  diiferent  de- 
grees of  acidity.  With  ethyl  butyrate  as  a  substrate,  the  d^ree  of  activity  was 
smaller  and  the  range  of  acidity  higher  and  shorter  than  with  lard  and  olive  oiL 

From  these  observations  the  author  concludes  that  both  soy  and  castor  beans 
contain  the  same  lipase  or  lipases  but  in  diiferent  quantity. 

An  electricaUy  heated  bomb  for  ammonia  synthesis,  R.  O.  E.  Davis  and 
BL  Bryan  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  287,  288,  figs.  S). 

The  sterilization  of  oils  by  means  of  nltra-violet  rays,  L.  T.  Faibhall  and 
P.  M.  Bates  {Jour.  Bact.,  5  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  49-66,  figs.  -J).— A  study  is  re- 
ported of  the  adequacy  of  ultra-violet  rays  for  the  sterilization  of  oils  to  be 
used  in  the  preparation  of  lipovaccines.  The  oils  used  in  the  experiments  were 
sweet  almond,  cottonseed,  and  olive  oiL    These  were  first  dried  with  anhydrous 

»Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  18  (1907),  No.  3,  p.  295. 
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sodium  sulphate,  filtered,  aud  then  Inoculated'  with  various  spore-forming  bac- 
teria or  molds  and  exposed  In  petri  dishes  at  various  distances  from  the  source 
of  the  radiation  for  different  lengths  of  time.  The  oil  was  diilled  during  the 
exposure  by  floating  the  petri  dish  on  Ice  water.  It  was  found  that  with  this 
arrangement  the  oil  could  be  completely  sterilized  by  an  exposure  of  from  3  to 
5  minutes  at  a  distance  of  10  cm. 

The  method  of  exposure  finally  adopted  was  that  of  fiowlng  the  oil  throush  a 
spiral  tube  of  transparent  quartz  having  a  bore  of  from  3  to  3.5  mm.  and  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  mercury  vapor  lamp.  The  spiral  tube  was  inclosed 
In  a  gauze  Jacket  over  which  ice  water  was  allowed  to  flow  from  a  number  of 
fine  jets,  the  oil  was  fed  Into  the  spiral  by  gravity  and  collected  In  sterile 
flasks.  With  this  apparatus  an  exposure  of  8  minutes  at  a  voltage  of  48,  or 
3.5  minutes  at  a  voltage  of  60,  gave  effective  sterilization.  By  Increasing  the 
voltage  to  150,  a  4-mlnute  exposure  was  sufficient.  About  1.6  liters  of  oil  could 
be  sterilized  in  one  hour  in  this  way. 

Further  experiments  Indicated  that  the  action  of  lipolytic  enzyms  In  oil  Is 
Inhibited  by  exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays.  Except  for  slight  bleaching,  the  oil 
Is  In  general  unchanged  physically  and  chemically  by  exposure,  although  In 
tests  with  olive  oil  It  was  found  that  exposure  for  long  periods  of  time  Increased 
the  acidity  of  the  oil  proportionally  to  the  length  of  exposure. 

Effect  of  the  chlorin  substitution  products  of  methane,  acetaldehyde, 
and  of  sodium  acetate  on  catalase  production,  W.  E.  and  E.  L.  Bubqe  {Jour. 
Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No,  S,  pp.  SOl-SU,  figs.  2).— The  introduction  of  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  chlorin  Into  the  methane  molecule  has  been  found  to  increase 
the  destructive  effect  on  catalase  and  Its  output  from  the  liver  as  previously 
noted  in  the  case  of  chloroform  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  259).  Similarly  chloral 
(trlchloracetaldehyde)  decreased  catalase  more  than  did  acetaldehyde,  and 
the  introduction  of  Increasing  amounts  of  chlorin  into  the  sodium  acetate 
molecule  rendered  it  less  effective  in  Increasing  catalase. 

"  The  increase  In  oxidation  following  the  Ingestion  of  glycocoll,  or  a  closely 
related  compound  acetic  acid  (sodium  salt).  Is  attributed  to  the  Increase  In 
catalase.  The  decrease  In  oxidation  arising  during  chloroform  and  chloral 
anesthesia  and  assumed  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  the  narcosis  Is  attributed 
to  the  decrease  In  catalase." 

Extracts  of  pure  dry  yeast  for  culture  media,  S.  H.  Ayebs  and  P.  Rupp 
(Jour,  Bad.,  5  (1920),  No,  i,  pp.  89-98), — Some  of  the  ways  In  which  extracts 
from  dry  yeast  have  been  used  In  bacteriological  work  In  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  described 
briefly.  These  Include  the  use  of  fresh  yeast  extracts  for  replacing  meat  ex- 
tract In  the  preparation  of  peptone  broths,  and  of  autolyzed  yeast  extracts  as 
media  for  fermentation  tests  and  for  the  growth  of  pathogenic  types  of  strep- 
tococci which  do  not  grow  in  other  sugar-free  media.  Extracts  of  yeast  di- 
gested with  hydrochloric  add  or  with  pepsin  are  thought  to  offer  possibilities 
in  many  lines  of  bacteriological  work  where  the  presence  of  fermentable  ma- 
terial is  not  undesirable. 

Biochemistry  of  the  acetone  and  butyl  alcohol  fermentation  of  starch  by 
Bacillus  granulobacter  pectinovorum,  H.  B.  Speakman  (Jour,  Biol,  Chem.. 
41  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  S19-S4S,  figs.  -J).— This  Is  a  study  of  the  Intermediate 
changes  taking  place  during  the  fermentation  of  starch  by  B,  granulohacter 
pectinovorum  with  the  flnal  production  of  acetone  and  butyl  alcohol  as  previ- 
ously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  415).  From  the  results  obtained  In  the  Invesfl- 
gatlon,  the  details  of  which  are  presented  and  described,  the  chemical  changes 
taking  place  during  the  fermentation  are  summarized  as  follows: 
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**  B.  granulQhacter  pectinovorum  growing  in  a  medium  rich  in  starch  changes 
the  latter  into  glucose  by  exoenzym  activity.  Glucose  passes  into  the  cell  and 
is  oxidized  to  acetic  and  butyric  acids.  These  acids  are  in  part  reduced  to 
the  corresponding  alcohols." 

Fermentatioii  of  frnctose  by  Lactobadllns  pentoaceticiis  n.  sp.,  W.  H. 
Petebson  and  E.  B.  Fred  (Jour,  Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920)  ^  No.  S,  pp,  4S1-450,  figs. 
2).— The  authors  have  continued  their  study  of  the  pentose-fermenting  bacteria 
(L.  pentoaoeticus  n.  sp.)  fbund  in  silage  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  502)  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  fermentation  of  fructose  by  these  organisms  with  particular  refer- 
ence  to  their  ability  to  form  mannitol.  On  the  basis  of  the  experimental  data 
reported  and  those  of  other  investigators,  the  general  line  of  reaction  by  which 
fractose  is  broken  down  and  mannitol  is  formed  is  thought  to  be  as  follows : 

Some  of  the  fructose  is  first  hydrolyzed  to  acetic  and  malic  acids  with  the 
production  also  of  hydrogen.  This  in  turn  reacts  with  more  of  the  fructose  to 
form  mannitol,  while  some  of  the  malic  acid  formed  in  the  first  reaction 
breaks  down  Into  lactic  acid  and  carbon  dioxid.  If  the  fructose  solution  is 
allowed  to  fermoit  for  a  long  time,  the  manitol  formed  undergoes  slow  fer- 
mentation with  the  production  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  Some  evidence  was 
also  obtained  indicating  that  in  a  prolonged  fermentation  lactic  acid  itself  may 
be  broken  down  to  acetic  acid  by  the  p«itose-fermenting  bacteria.  The  con- 
version of  fructose  into  mannitol  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  breaking  up 
of  mannitol  into  acetic  and  lactic  acids,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fermentation  mannitol  accumulates  to  the  extent  of 
from  80  to  40  per  cent  of  the  original  fructose  but  is  eventually  entirely 
destroyed. 

Some  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  charcoal  with  respect  to  chlorin,  G.  S. 
BoHART  and  E.  Q.  Adams  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  80c.,  42  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  523- 
'^S,  figs.  16). — ^A  study  is  reported  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  on  the  absorption  of  chlorin  by  charcoal  as  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature,  the  velocity  of  gases  through  the  charcoal,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  charcoal,  and  the  gas  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  charcoal. 

The  De  Roode-perchlorlc  acid  method  for  determining  potash,  T.  E. 
Ketft  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  276,  277).— The 
author,  at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  presents  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
use  of  perchloric  acid  as  a  substitute  for  potassium  platinic  chlorid  in  the 
modified  De  Roode  method  for  the  determination  of  potash  previously  described 
by  Keitt  and  Shiver  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  109).  The  technique  of  the  procedure, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  tested  by  other  workers,  is  as  follows : 

"  Place  2.5  gm.  of  the  sample  on  a  12.5  cm.  filter  paper  and  wash  successively 
with  portions  of  boiling  water  into  a  250  cc  flask  until  the  washings  amount 
to  about  200  cc.  Acidify  the  solution  with  5  cc.  of  concentrated  HCl  while  hot, 
precipitate  the  sulphates  by  adding  drop  by  drop,  in  slight  excess,  normal  BaCU 
solution  acidified  with  HCl  (10  cc.  usually  suffices).  Cool,  make  to  mark,  and 
shake.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle.  Transfer  a  50  cc.  aliquot  part,  corre- 
sponding to  0.5  gm.,  to  a  175  cc.  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  add  30  cc.  of  aqua 
regia,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  hot  plate;  add  a  second  portion  of  30  cc. 
of  aqua  regia  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  then  add  about  10  cc.  of  concentrated 
HCl  and  20  ca  of  distilled  water  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

*•  Dissolve  In  20  cc.  of  hot  water  and  add  5  cc  of  perchloric  acid,  1.12  sp.  gr. ; 
evaporate  on  hot  plate  or  steam  bath  until  copious  fumes  come  off,  remove  and 
nm  the  liquid  around  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  if  It  does  not  solidify  on 
cooling,  evaporate  more  and  cool  again.  It  can  be  rapidly  cooled  by  floating 
the  dish  on  cold  water.    Take  up  the  residue  with  5  cc.  of  cold  water  and  add 
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a  second  portion  of  5  cc.  of  perchloric  acid ;  evaporate  the  solution  until  dense 
fumes  of  perchloric  add  appear.  In  case  the  residue  appears  baked*  repeat  the 
last  operation. 

"  After  cooling,  add  20  cc.  of  d5  per  cent  alcohol,  stir,  and  allow  to  stand 
80  minutes.  The  precipitate  may  be  collected  either  on  a  Gooch  crucible  carry- 
ing a  pad  of  asbestos  i  in.  thick  or  on  a  tared  filter  paper.  When  the  latter  is 
used,  a  good  quality  7  cm.  filter  suffices.  The  collection  of  the  iNredpitate  on 
a  tared  filter  is  generally  more  rapid.  In  either  case  wash  the  precipitate  twice 
with  95  per  cent  alcohol  containing  0.2  per  cent  perchloric  add,  transfer  tlie 
precipitate  using  the  same  wash,  and  wash  until  the  filtrate  and  wasliinss 
amount  to  about  75  cc  Finally,  wash  twice  with  alcohol-ether  (1:1),  using  3 
to  5  cc.  each  time,  to  remove  aU  of  the  perchloric  add.  Dry  for  30  minntes 
at  120*  C. 

"  Weigh  and  dissolve  the  potassium  perchlorate  from  the  Gopch  with  about 
200  cc.  of  hot  water.  Use  another  receiver  and  wash  the  pad  with  alcohol  or 
ether  to  fadlltate  drying,  dry  30  minutes,  and  weigh.  The  loss  Is  potasslnm 
perchlorate,'  and  potassium  oxid  is  calculated  using  fftctor  0.34.  Where  the 
tared  paper  is  used,  no  reweighing  is  necessary.** 

A  table  is  given  of  the  comparative  results  obtained  on  7  samples  analyxed 
for  potash  by  the  Lindo-Qladding,  De  Roode,  and  the  proposed  De  Boode-per 
chloric  add  methods.  The  results  by  the  new  method  were  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions  slightly  lower  than  by  the  De  Roode,  and  higher  than  by  the  LlDdo> 
Gladding  method. 

The  determination  of  calciam  and  magnesinm  in  different  saline  media, 
B.  Canals  {Bui  Soc,  Chim.  France,  4.  «er.,  tS  {1918),  No.  10,  pp.  429-iSO;  2$ 
{1919),  Nos.  ft,  pp.  90-94;  12,  pp.  655-658). —A.  critical  study  is  reported  of  the 
degree  of  precision  of  various  methods  for  the  quantitative  determinatiOD  of 
caldum  and  magnesium  in  saline  media. 

The  method  for  caldum  recommended  as  furnishing  the  greatest  precision 
is  its  precipitation  as  oxalate  and  calculation  either  as  CaOOt  or  GaO,  al- 
though with  certain  precautions  the  determination  as  CaSO«  is  considered  to  he 
satisfactory.  If  the  caldum  is  precipitated  as  CaCOt  the  subsequent  oxidation 
to  OaO  is  advised. 

For  magnesium  the  author  recommends  its  predpitation  as  magnesium 
ammonium  phosphate  and  calculation  as  pyrophosphate,  or  its  volumetric  de- 
termination by  dissolving  the  predpitated  magnesium  ammonium  phosphate 
in  HCl  and  estimating  the  ammonia  colorlmetrically  with  Nessler*s  solution. 

Contribution  to  the  determination  of  zinc  in  organic  materials — orine, 
feces,  foods,  etc. — ^wlth  remarks  on  the  zinc  content  of  rea^nts  and  appa- 
ratus, A.  Wkitzel  {Arb.  Reichagmdhtaami.,  51  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  476-499).— 
Two  methods  of  determining  the  presence  of  zinc  in  small  amounts  in  organic 
and  other  materials  were  examined,  (1)  its  precipitation  from  add  solutions 
of  the  ash  of  the  material  by  means  of  potassium  ferrocyanld,  and  (2)  its 
precipitation  as  sulphid  after  treatment  of  the  ash  solution  with  sodium 
hydroxid  and  acetic  add.  In  both  methods  the  zinc  is  finally  converted  into 
the  oxid  and  determined  as  such. 

Both  wet  and  dry  methods  of  oxfdizing  the  original  material  were  foond  to 
give  equally  satisfactory  results,  and  no  difference  was  noted  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  final  results  with  dther  of  the  above  methods  of  precipitation.  The 
second  method  Is,  however,  recommended  in  preference  to  the  potassium  fferro* 
cyanid  method  as  being  more  rapid  and  requiring  fewer  reagents. 

It  was  found  that  zinc-containing  apparatus  such  as  Jena  glass  could  he 
used  with  safety  in  zinc  determinations  except  In  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
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acid  or  fluorids,  both  of  which  brought  about  an  appreciable  solution  of  the 
zinc  from  the  glas&  The  necessity  is  consequently  pointed  out  of  using  zinc- 
free  glassware  in  the  determination  of  zinc  in  organic  materials  likely  to 
contain  phosphates  or  fluorids. 

A  simple,  rapid  method  for  the  determination  of  halogen  in  organic  sub- 
stances, W.  A.  Van  Winkle  and  G.  McP.  Smith  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  fifoc,  42 
(1920),  No.  St  pp.  SS3-S47,  figs.  5).— The  method  described  is  said  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  determination  of  chlorin,  bromin,  or  iodin  in  volatile  substances. 
The  material,  volatilized  with  air,  is  drawn  through  a  heated  quartz  tube, 
tlie  combustion  products  are  absorbed  in  alkaline  sodium  sulphite  solution,  the 
excess  of  sulphite  is  oxidized,  and  the  halogen  is  finally  determined  by  the 
Volhard  volumetric  method.  The  method  is  said  to  be  simple,  rapid,  and 
accurate  and,  with  certain  modifications,  to  be  equally  applicable  to  non- 
Tolatile  organic  materials. 

A  modification  of  the  apparatus  for  the  determination  of  arginin  nitro- 
gen by  Van  SIyke*s  method,  G.  E.  Holm  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  42  {1920), 
No.  S,  pp.  611,  612,  fig,  1). — The  essential  feature  of  the  apparatus,  which  has 
been  devised  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  is  a  straight  piece  of  glass 
tubing  10  cm.  in  length  and  3.3  cm.  in  diameter  in  which  the  stem  of  the 
KJeldahl  trap  is  fitted  by  means  of  rubber  stoppers,  which  also  contain  inlet 
and  outlet  tubes  for  water.  The  tube  thus  serves  as  a  condenser  for  the  vapors 
passing  up  into  the  trap  from  the  KJeldahl  fiask  to  which  it  is  attached.  The 
neck  of  the  flask  is  cut  off  to  a  length  of  about  10  cm.  so  that  the  apparatus 
may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  Kjeldahl  rack.  To  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  fiask  when  the  water  is  added  before  the  final  distillation  of 
anunonia,  a  separatory  funnel  is  also  inserted  in  the  stopper  of  the  flask. 

In  using  the  apparatus  a  stream  of  water  is  sent  through  the  condenser  dur- 
ing the  six  hours*  digestion  with  potassium  hydroxid,  after  which  the  con- 
denser is  drained  and  the  system  allowed  to  cool  before  the  final  distillation 
takes  place.  The  advantages  of  the  apparatus  are  said  to  be  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  loss  through  bumping,  no  transfer  of  material  is  necessary,  and  the 
expensive  Folin  bulb  is  eliminated. 

The  determination  of  smaU  amounts  of  nitrites,  particularly  in  corned 
beef,  F.  Auesbach  and  G.  Riess  {Arb.  Reichsgsndhtsamt.,  51  (1919),  No.  S,  pp. 
5S2-555). — ^An  investigation  of  possible  methods  of  determining  nitrites  when 
present  in  small  amounts  in  meat  was  undertaken  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrites  to  meat  as  preservatives  was  forbidden 
by  law  in  Germany.  The  possible  reduction  of  nitrates  to  nitrites  in  meat 
cured  with  saltpeter  was  also  investigated. 

It  was  found  that  errors  in  the  colorlmetric  determination  of  nitrates  by 
m-phenylenediamin  could  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  acid,  and  that  the  interfering  soluble  proteins  and  colored  substances 
in  the  extracted  meat  samples  could  be  removed  by  precipitation  with  a  colloidal 
iron  hydroxid  solution.  By  following  these  precautions,  the  technique  for  which 
is  described  in  detail,  it  was  found  possible  to  recover  d5  per  cent  of  added 
nitrites  in  meat  samples. 

An  examination  for  nitrites  of  meat  cured  with  known  amounts  of  saltpeter 
showed  that  there  was  no  appreciable  reduction  of  nitrates  to  nitrites  on  stand- 
ing. Synthetic  sodium  nitrate  was  found  to  contain  as  a  rule  less  than  0.5 
per  cent  of  sodium  nitrite. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  state  that  cured  meat  which  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  than  15  mg.  of  sodium  nitrite  to  100  gm.  of  the  meat  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  treated  with  nitrites. 
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Determination  of  ma^esinm  in  blood,  W.  Denib  (Jour.  Biol,  Chem,,  ^i 
(1920),  No.  St  pp.  363^65). — ^A  method  of  determining  magnesinm  in  small 
amounts  of  blood  plasma  is  described,  which  consists  essentially  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  calcium  in  the  plasma  by  Lyman's  method  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p. 
207),  the  removal  of  organic  matter  from  the  filtrate  by  oxidation  witii  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  precipitation  of  magnesium  as  magnesium  anmionium  phos- 
phate, and  the  nephelometric  determination  of  the  phosphate  by  the  reagoit 
of  Pouget  and  Chouchak  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  703). 

The  procedure,  as  carried  out  by  the  technique  which  is  described  in  detail, 
has  given  an  average  magnesium  recovery  of  94  per  cent  in  pure  solutions  con- 
taining from  0.02  to  0.1  mg.  of  magnesium.  In  more  than  100  determinations 
on  blood  serum  in  both  normal  and  pathological  cases,  the  magnesium  has 
varied  from  0.8  to  3.8  mg.  per  100  cc.  of  plasma.  Excluding  the  pathologlral 
material,  values  from  1.6  to  3.5  mg.  have  been  obtained. 

Determination  of  chlorids  in  whole  blood,  J.  H.  Ausmr  and  D.  D.  Yah 
Sltke  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  41  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  345-348).— An  investigation  of 
the  applicability  of  the  Van  Slyke-Donleavy  method  for  plasma  chlorids 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  714)  to  the  determination  of  the  chlorid  content  of  whole 
blood  is  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  direct  application  of  the  method  to  whole  blood  gives 
readings  too  high  by  80  or  40  per  cent,  owing  to  the  property  of  binding  sUfer 
possessed  by  dome  component  of  the  laked  cells  other  tlian  the  chlorid,  bat  that 
by  precipitating  the  protein  with  picric  acid  alone  or  with  picric  and  nitric 
acids  after  laking,  and  then  treating  the  protein-free  fOtrate  with  silver  nitrate 
and  conducting  the  titration  as  in  the  Van  Slyke-Donleavy  method,  accurate 
results  may  be  obtained.  The  technique  of  the  modification  is  descrilied  in 
detail. 

A  system  of  blood  analysis. — ^I,  A  simplified  and  improved  meiliod  for 
determination  of  sugar,  O.  Folin  and  H.  Wu  {Jour.  Biol  Chem.,  41  (1920), 
No.  3,  pp.  367-374,  fig.  1). — Certain  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  method 
of  determining  sugar  in  blood  described  in  the  system  of  blood  analysis  pre- 
\iously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  13). 

In  the  modified  procedure  reoxidations  of  the  cuprous  compounds,  fbund  to 
be  a  source  of  error  when  tubes  of  varying  sizes  are  used,  are  excluded  by  the 
adoption  of  blood  sugar  tubes  of  definite  size  and  shape,  the  specifications  for 
which  are  given.  The  blank  due  to  the  blue  alkaline  copper  tartrate  is  elimi- 
nated, and  the  error  due  to  the  so-called  phenols  in  blood  filtrates  is  renaoved 
by  replacing  the  regular  phenol  reagent  of  Folin  and  Denis  by  a  reagent  which 
reacts  with  cuprous  copper  in  acid  solution  vrtthout  producing  a  color  wltb 
phenols.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  transferring  to  a  liter  beaker  85  gm.  of 
molybdlc  acid  and  5  gm.  of  sodium  tungstate,  and  adding  200  cc  of  10  per 
cent  sodium  hydroxld  and  200  cc  of  water.  The  nrixture  is  boiled  vigorously 
for  from  20  to  40  minutes  to  remove  the  ammonia  present  in  the  molybdlc 
acid,  cooled,  diluted  to  about  850  cc,  125  cc  of  concentrated  (85  per  c«it) 
phosphoric  add  added,  and  the  whole  diluted  to  500  cc 

A  comparison  of  blood  sugar  values  per  100  cc.  obtained  by  the  original  and 
the  revised  methods  indicates  that  the  new  process  tends  to  give  slightly  lower 
values  than  the  original  method. 

Tables  of  refractive  indices. — ^I,  Essential  oils,  R.  Kanthack;  edited  by 
J.  N.  Goldsmith  {lAmdon:  Adam  HUger,  Ltd.,  1918,  vol.  1,  pp.  i5i).— In  this 
volume,  which  ts  the  first  of  a  series  of  tables  of  the  refractive  indices  of 
technical  products.  1,500  measurements  on  over  600  distinct  essential  oils, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  are  recorded.  The  author  emphasizes  in  his 
preface  the  necessity  of  clearly  stating  the  temperature  of  observation  of 
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refractive  Indices  under  all  drcumstancea  A  list  of  282  references  to  the 
literature  is  Included. 

A  preliminary  note  on  some  new  factors  affecting  the  hardness  of  gur 
or  cmde  sugar,  T.  S.  Swam  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  H  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  4S1-439). — 
Preliminary  data  on  the  composition  of  samples  of  gur,  and  of  the  soils  and 
waters  in  the  localities  growing  the  sugar  cane  from  which  the  gur  samples 
were  prepared,  are  presented.  From  these  the  author  draws  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  soil  and  water  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  hardness  and 
keeping  quality  of  the  gur,  the  greater  the  alkalinity  of  the  soil  and  water 
the  softer  being  the  gur. 

Maple  su^ar  sand  {Jour.  Agr.  and  Hort.  [Quebec'^,  28  (1920),  No.  9  [English 
Ed.],  pp.  163,  i6-i).— Attention  is  called  to  sugar  sand  as  a  valuable  by-product 
of  the  maple  sugar  industry,  and  a  brief  method  is  outlined  for  Its  preparation 
for  market. 

The  sugar  sand,  largely  composed  of  calcium  malate,  separates  from  the  sap 
during  its  concentration  to  sirup,  some  of  It  depositing  in  the  evaporator.  The 
rest  can  be  removed  from  the  sirup  either  by  settling  or  by  filtering  through 
flannel  or  felt.  It  is  then  washed  with  hot  water  to  remove  adhering  sugar 
and  dried  on  cotton  or  paper.  If  properly  washed,  the  dry  sugar  sand  will  be 
powdery  or  lumpy  and  will  vary  in  color  from  white  to  dark  brown,  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  sirup. 

[Manufacture  of  sorghum  sirup],  J.  J.  Wiixaman,  R.  M.  West,  and  C.  P. 
Bull  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  187  {1919),  pp.  32-^5,  figs.  8).— The  manufacture  of 
sorghum  sirup  on  a  large  scale  is  discussed  In  detail.  Descriptions  are  given 
of  suitable  factory  buildings,  evaporators,  filter  presses,  and  miscellaneous 
equipment,  and  the  various  processes  involved  In  the  manufacture  of  the  sirup 
are  explained  and  their  relative  merits  discussed.  These  Include  the  extraction 
of  the  Juice;  defecation  by  heat,  by  heat  and  lime,  and  by  other  means; 
evaporation  of  the  Juice  In  direct  fire  and  steam  coil  evaporators  and  vacuum 
pans ;  and  clarification,  cooling,  and  packing  of  the  sirup. 

Analyses  complied  from  different  sources  are  reported  of  sorghum  sirups 
from  various  localities  and  produced  by  various  methods.  These  figures  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  lime  used  In  the 
defecation  and  the  acidity  of  the  sirup.  The  proportion  of  sucrose  to  dex- 
trose in  the  sirup  depends  mainly  on  the  maturity  of  the  cane  and  the  acidity 
during  defecation  and  evaporation.  The  amount  of  mineral  matter  Is  pro- 
portional to  the  lime  used.  The  standard  density  for  sorghum  sirup  Is  such 
that  there  Is  about  75  per  cent  of  total  solids. 

In  discussing  the  economic  considerations  of  sorghum  sirup  manufacture,  It  is 
shown  that  as  a  rule  the  small-scale  manufacture  Is  not  an  economic  procedure, 
and  that  factories  at  present  operating  on  such  a  basis  can  as  a  rule  profitably 
Install  additional  equipment.  Estimates  are  given  showing  that  the  total  cost 
of  producing  sorghum  sirup  per  season  In  1918  In  mills  of  a  capacity  of  1,000, 
20,000,  and  70,000  gaL,  respectively,  was  about  75,  51,  and  46  cents  per  gallon. 
Tables  are  also  given  for  computing  the  amount  of  available  sugar  contained 
In  one  ton  of  cane  by  means  of  the  Baum^  hydrometer  reading  of  the  juice, 
and  of  the  composition  and  relative  values  of  three  grades  of  sorghum  cane. 

HETEOBOLOOT. 

Factors  of  climatic  control,  W.  J.  Humphreys  (Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  188 
(1919),  No.  6,  pp.  775-SlO;  189  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  63-98,  pi.  1,  figs.  11).— The 
chief  factors  of  climatic  control  enumerated  In  this  article  are  latitude,  bright- 
ness of  moon  and  planets,  solar  **  constant "  at  a  fixed  distance,  solar  distance, 
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obliquity  of  ecliptic,  perihelion  phase,  extent  and  composition  of  the  atnioq[)bere, 
vulcanism,  sun  spots,  land  elevation,  land  and  water  distribution,  atmospheric 
circulation,  ocean  circulation,  and  surface  covering.  The  article  deals  especially 
with  the  relatiim  to  climate  of  vulcanism,  land  elevation,  atmospheric  and 
ocean  currents,  sun  spots,  carbon  diozid  content  of  the  atmo^here,  and  surface 
covering. 

"  It  appears  from  various  considerations  that,  with  a  constant  or  nearly  con- 
stant output  of  solar  energy,  the  earth  itself  possesses  the  inherent  ability  to 
profoundly  modify  its  own  climates,  whether  only  local  or  world-wide.  Thus, 
a  mere  change  in  land  elevation,  whether  of  plateau  or  of  mountain  range,  a 
thing  that  appears  often  to  have  happened,  must  alter  both  the  local  and  the 
leeward  climates,  and,  by  reducing  the  general  humidity,  somewhat  lower  the 
average  temperature.  Besides,  a  change  in  land  elevation  of  any  considerable 
extent  is  pretty  certain  to  be  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  corresponding 
variation  in  continental  area  and  such  modification  of  shore  lines  and  ocean 
beds  that  greater  or  less  changes  must  follow  in  the  directions,  temperatures, 
and  magnitudes  of  ocean  currents,  in  the  location  and  intensity  of  permanent 
*  highs  *  and  permanent  *  lows,*  in  the  direction,  force,  and  temperature  of  local 
winds,  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  local  precipitation,  and  in  a  host  of  other 
meteorological  ph^iomena. 

''Again,  as  the  laws  of  radiation  indicate  must  be  true,  and  as  observations, 
at  least  back  to  1750,  the  date  of  the  earliest  reliable  records,  show,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  lower  atmosphere  depends  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  dust  in 
the  upper  air,  in  the  sense  that  when  this  amount  is  great  the  average  tempera- 
ture at  the  surface  of  the  earth  Is  below  normal,  and  wh^i  the  dust  is  absent 
this  temperature  is  comparatively  high.  Hence,  as  there  appear  to  have  been 
several  periods  of  great  volcanic  activity  in  the  past  with  intervening  periods 
of  volcanic  quiescence,  it  is  inferred  that  volcanic  dust  in  the  upper  atmoepbere  • 
was  at  least  one  important  factor  in  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  great  and  unlTersal 
climatic  changes  that  have  left  their  records  in  abandoned  beaches  and  for- 
saken moraines." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  greatest  of  our  past  climatic  changes  may  have  been 
caused  "  by  the  roughly  synchronous  variations  in  continental  level  and  volcanic 
activity ;  universal  cold  periods  coming  with  increase  in  vulcanism,  increase  in 
elevation,  and  the  obstruction  of  interzonal  oceanic  circulation ;  universal  mild 
periods  when  volcanic  dust  seldom  veiled  the  skies,  when  the  continents  bad 
sunk  or  been  eroded  to  low  levels,  and  when  there  was  great  freedom  of  oceanic 
circulation  from  equatorial  to  polar  regions;  mild  universal  climatic  oscilla- 
tions with  temporary  changes  in  vulcanism;  and  mere  local  climatic  changes 
with  variations  in  such  local  climatic  controls  as  near-by  elevations  and  nei^i- 
boring  ocean  currents.  ...  It  Is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  world  Is 
yet  to  know  many  another  climatic  change,  in  an  irregular  but  well-nigh  endless 
series,  often  local  and  usually  slight,  though  always  important,  but  occasionally, 
it  may  be,  as  In  the  ages  gone,  .  .  .  universal,  profound,  and  momentous." 

The  variability  of  corresponding  seasons  in  different  years,  F.  Stupabt 
(Jour,  Roy.  Astrom.  Soc,  Canada,  IS  (1919),  No,  6,  pp.  25^t6S;  abs.  in  Sci.  Ahi., 
Sect.  A-Phys.,  22  {1919),  No.  264,  p.  544). — Discussing  this  subject  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  winters  of  1917-18  and  1918-19  in  Canada,  the  former 
being  phenomenally  cold  and  the  latter  phenomenally  mild,  it  is  shown  that  In 
the  first  case  "  the  North  Pacific  low  pressure  was  situated  much  farther  south 
than  usual,  and  its  offshoots.  In  the  form  of  traveling  low  areas,  passed  into 
Canada  over  southern  British  Columbia  and  thence  kept  away  to  the  southward, 
and  the  result  was  a  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  not  only  in  the  western 
provinces  but  also  in  eastern  Canada."    During  the  winter  of  1918-19  "the 
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Nortli  Pacific  low  was  extremely  energetic  and  In  a  stream  of  offshoot  cyclonic 
areas,  which  impinged  on  the  northern  Alaskan  coast,  prevented  the  formation 
of  anticyclonic  conditions,  and  passing  first  southeastward,  finally  moved  east* 
ward  as  dispersing  areas  across  the  western  provinces,  there  giving  most  per- 
sistent gradients  for  southerly  and  southwesterly  winds  with  unseasonably  high 
temperature."  The  author  suggests  further  investigations  regarding  the  control 
of  the  great  centers  of  action  in  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic,  particu- 
larly the  effect  of  changes  both  in  position  and  temperature  of  the  great  ocean 
currents. 

The  book  of  normals  of  meteorological  elements  for  the  British  Isles 
(Met,  Off.  iOt  Brit.l,  Book  of  Normals,  Sect,  J,  1919,  pp.  94),— This  document 
gives  monthly  and  annual  averages  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  stmshine  for 
the  period  of  35  years,  1881-1915. 

Predicting  stream  flow  in  the  Sierras,  J.  N.  Le  Oonte  {Jour.  Electricity,  41 
(1918),  No,  6,  pp.  248-251,  figs.  21). — Data  on  snowfall  and  also  on  the  rate  of 
melting  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  Summit,  Cal.,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  ft,  for 
20  years  are  reported  and  discussed,  the  purpose  being  to  show  the  relation  be- 
tween the  individual  seasons  and  the  average  for  the  entire  period. 

While  the  results  are  considered  rather  unreliable,  it  is  stated  that  **  enough 
Is  brought  out  to  show  a  definite  law.*'  By  imposing  the  mean  curve  of  snow- 
fall for  20  years  on  the  curves  for  each  year  probable  curves  of  melting  are 
deduced,  which  indicate  that  "if  on  the  first  of  April  the  actual  curve  falls 
below  the  mean,  the  season  will  probably  be  a  dry  one  so  far  as  snow-fed 
streams  are  concerned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  actual  curve  of  melting  falls 
far  above  the  mean,  the  snow  will  lie  long  in  the  mountains,  and  floods  will 
come  late." 

Determination  of  water  supply  from  snow  fields  {Engin,  News-Rec,,  85 
U919),  No.  17,  pp.  766-768,  fig.  i).— This  article  describes  and  Illustrates 
Church's  snow  sampler;  gives  tables  prepared  by  Church  and  Smith,  showing 
the  relation  between  depth  and  water  content  of  snow,  based  on  several  years' 
studies  and  snow  surveys  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  Nevada,  previous 
accounts  of  which  have  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  416;  41,  p.  211) ;  and  dis- 
cusses the  use  and  value  of  the  sampler  and  tables  in  estimating  in  advance  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  irrigation  and  power  purposes. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  J.  Ei.  Ostrandeb  and  G.  S.  Smith  (MassachAisetts  8ta.  Met.  Buls. 
S73-S74  (1920),  pp.  4  each), — Summaries  of  observations  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  precipitation,  wind,  sunshine,  cloudiness,  and 
casual  phenomena  during  January  and  February,  1920,  are  presented.  The  data 
are  briefly  discussed  in  general  notes  on  the  weather  of  each  month. 

Meteorological  observations  of  the  College  of  Belen,  Habana,  1918, 
L.  Gangoiti  {Observ.  Met.,  Magnet,,  y  Seismico  Col.  Belen  [Habana,  Resena 
Met.^,  1918,  pp.  ii-i- [77]). — Detailed  daily  and  monthly  summaries  of  observa- 
tions on  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  evaporation,  humidity,  wind,  and 
cloudiness  are  given,  and  the  characteristic  meteorological  features  of  each 
month  are  described  in  notes. 

British  rainfall,  1018,  H.  R.  Mux  and  M.  de  C.  S.  Salter  (London:  Edward 
Stanford,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  68+1242],  pis.  4,  figs.  30;  abs.  in  Nature  [London],  104 
(1919),  No.  2617,  p.  i/i).— This  Is  the  flfty-elghth  report  of  the  BHtlsh  Rainfall 
Organization  and  Its  last  as  an  independent  organization,  the  control  of  the  worV: 
having  passed  to  the  British  Meteorological  Office.  The  report  contains,  as 
usual,  tabular  summaries  of  data  recorded  by  about  5,000  voluntary  observers. 
It  also  contains  special  articles  on  The  Development  of  the  British  Rainfall 
Organization  Since  1910,  by  H.  R.  Mill,  and  on  The  Relation  of  Rainfall  to 
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Gonflgnratlon*  by  M.  de  C.  S.  Salter,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  noted  pre- 
Tlously  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  510). 

Rainfall  maps  are  given  which  show  for  each  month  the  actual  rainfall  in 
Inches  and  the  percentage  of  the  average.  A  colored  map  is  given  which  shows 
the  relation  of  rainfall  in  1918  to  the  average  of  1875-1909.  Evaporation  and 
percolation  data  from  several  stations  are  also  included. 

Meteorology  and  agriculture,  T.  B.  Franklin  (Jour.  Scot,  Met.  Soc..  5.  ser., 
18  (1919),  No.  36,  pp.  76-83;  abs.  in  Scot.  Jour.  Agr.,  3  (1920),  No.  J,  pp.  90- 
93). — This  paper  discusses  briefly  and  in  a  nontechnical  way  the  relation  of 
meteorological  conditions  to  the  soil  supply  of  heat,  water,  and  air  required 
in  plant  growth,  and  also  reports  results  of  experiments  by  the  author  showing 
the  action  of  soil  mulches  (surface  tlliage)  and  protection  from  the  wind  in 
conserving  soil  moisture  and  increasing  the  yield  of  potatoes. 

sons— FEBTIUZEES. 

Soil  survey  of  Linn  County*  Iowa,  F.  B.  Howe,  T.  H.  Benton,  M.  T.  Loho- 
ACKE,  and  A.  H.  Meyeb  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Adv.  Sheets  Field  Oper.  Bur.  SoUi, 
1917,  pp.  44,  fig.  1,  map  1). — ^This  survey,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  lowi 
Experiment  Station,  deals  with  the  soils  of  an  area  of  453,760  acres  in  east- 
central  Iowa,  which  lies  within  the  glaciated  portion  of  the  State.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  that  of  a  partially  eroded  drift  plain, 
a  feature  of  which  is  the  occurrence  of  lenticular  hills  and  ridges.  Apparently 
every  part  of  the  area  is  reached  by  tributaries  and  minor  drainage  waya 

The  soils  of  the  county  are  derived  mainly  from  loess,  glacial  till,  and 
alluvial  deposlta  The  glacial  soils  occupy  the  largest  area.  Including  mn<*, 
27  soil  types  of  12  series  are  mapped,  of  which  the  Garrington  silt  loam 
covers  49.7  per  cent  and  the  Garrington  loam  10  per  cent  of  the  area. 

Agricultural  study  of  the  soils  of  Cochin  China,  P.  BussT  (Bui.  Agr.  /nit. 
Sci.  Saigon  [Cochin  China],  2  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  1-11).— The  soils  of  CodUn 
China  are  divided  into  soils  of  recent  alluvial  origin,  soils  of  ancient  alluvial 
origin,  and  red  soils  of  volcanic  origin.  Physical  and  chemical  analyses  of 
the  different  phases  of  each  division  are  reported  and  discussed. 

The  soils  of  recent  alluvial  origin  are  generally  very  fertile,  but  require 
cultivation  with  high-powered  machinery  during  a  time  of  the  year  when 
the  moisture  content  is  at  the  optimum.  They  respond  particularly  to  addi- 
tions of  phosphatic  and  calcareous  fertilizers.  The  most  recent  alluvial 
deposits  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay,  which  is  thought  to  explain 
the  great  tenacity  of  these  soils.  These  soils  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  humus  and  an  important  reserve  of  organic  matter,  and  are  wdl  supplied 
with  nitrogen.  It  is  noted  that  both  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  contain  more 
magnesium  than  lime. 

The  older  alluvial  soils  have  about  the  same  characteristics  as  those  of  more 
recent  origin,  except  that  the  proportion  of  clay  is  somewhat  lower.  The  soils 
of  recent  alluvial  origin  also  contain  certain  areas  of  a  highly  acid  nature, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  Iron  and  aluminum.  The  valley  alluvial 
soils  are  characterized  by  considerable  gravel  and  mixtures  of  sand  and 
organic  debris.    These  soils  are  generally  easy  to  cultivate. 

The  soils  of  ancient  alluvial  origin  are  easy  to  cultivate,  but  require  abund- 
ant applications  of  fertilizers,  particularly  stable  manure  and  other  materials 
to  increase  the  humus  content.  Additions  of  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers 
are  also  considered  advisable.  These  soils  are  very  permeable  and  are  usually 
siliceous  clays.    They  are  generally  deficient  in  fertilizing  constituents. 
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The  red  soils  are  sllieeous  clays  to  their  total  depth,  with  the  day  fraction 
predominating.  They  liave  a  high  capacity  for  retaining  moisture,  and  con- 
tain a  varying  proportion  of  siliceous  and  strongly  ferruginous  gravel.  The 
red  soils  are  generally  deficient  in  potash  and  lime,  and  are  generally  well 
supplied  with  nitrogen  and  phosplyoric  acid.  When  properly  treated  it  Is 
considered  possible  to  conduct  general  agriculture  In  the  red  soils. 

The  moTement  of  molstare  in  soil  by  capillarity,  W.  Gardner  (Soil  Sci,,  7 
(1919),  No.  4,  pp,  318-317,  figs.  3). — In  a  contribution  from  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  author  presents  a  mathematical  analysis  of  the  subject  to 
show  that  the  density  or  mass  of  moisture  per  unit  volume  In  soil  may  be 
expressed  in  the  formula  p=(Aj?-fB)Vt.  In  this  p  is  the  density,  A  and  B  are 
Integration  constants,  and  x  apparently  denotes  distribution. 

In  the  station  laboratory  several  preliminary  observations  were  made  as  to 
the  moisture  distribution  at  the  steady  state.  The  moisture  was  allowed  to 
penetrate  by  capillarity  into  horizontal  tubes  of  about  4  cm.  diameter  containing 
fine  sand,  and  was  evaporated  from  the  remote  end.  The  tubes,  about  6  ft. 
in  length,  were  mounted  in  such  a  way  as  to  rotate  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  tube,  and  a  record  of  the  changing  moment  due  to  the  moisture  as  it 
crept  forward  was  kept  as  a  guide  to  the  degree  to  which  a  steady  state  was 
approached.  The  results  are  graphically  reported,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  the 
assumptions  which  have  been  made  in  the  theoretical  considerations  may  af- 
fect the  magnitude  of  the  exponent  in  the  equation,  but  the  experimental  data 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  equation  is  not  far  from  correct.  The  ex- 
perimental errors  were  rather  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  slight  irregularities 
in  the  manner  of  packing  the  soil  and  other  attendant  experimental  difflcultles 
tended  to  modify  the  results  obtained. 

Three  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  are  appended. 

Adsorption  phenomena  in  soils,  D.  J.  Hissink  (Chem,  WeekbL,  16  (19J9), 
yo.  35,  pp.  1128-1146;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ah8.,  13  {1919),  No.  23,  p.  3266;  Jour.  Soc. 
Chem.  Indus.,  38  {1919),  No.  23,  p.  918A).— -The  author  calls  attention  to  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  experiments  by  others, 
notably  those  of  Van  Bemmelen,  on  the  relative  adsorptlve  power  of  different 
Rolls  for  the  cations  sodium,  ammonium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  a  cation  adsorbed  from  a  solution  depends  on 
the  amount  already  adsorbed  In  the  soil,  and  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
relative  adsorption  affinities  of  cations  it  is  necessary  to  treat  soil  containing 
only  one  adsorbed  cation  with  solutions  of  the  others. 

Experiments  with  clay  containing  only  ammonium  as  the  adsorbed  cation 
gave  the  following  descending  order  of  adsorptlve  affinity :  Magnesium,  calcium, 
ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium.  From  experiments  with  permutlt  It  is 
concluded  that  the  ferric  ion  is  not  contained  in  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
enter  into  adsorption  equilibrium  with  other  cations  in  solution. 

Disinfection  of  soil,  B.  Mi6ge  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vitic.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  41 
{i920),  No.  6,  pp.  133-140). — A  review  is  given  of  the  work  of  others  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  the  results  of  two  series  of  experiments  are  reported.  Field 
and  garden  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  heavy  siliceous  clay  soil  at  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Uennes.  The  crops  were  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
tomatoes,  carrots,  beans,  and  leeks.  Several  different  substances,  including 
Kulphnr,  copper  sulphate,  potassium  permanganate,  calcium  hypochlorite,  char- 
coal, toluene,  formal,  lysol,  carbon  dlsulphld,  and  oxygenated  water,  were  used. 

In  the  field  the  action  of  the  different  substances  was  clearly  manifest  Pota- 
toes matured  earlier  and  the  quality  was  improved.  Sulphur  gave  the  best 
results,  and  copper  sulphate  showed  some  increase  in  yield.  Toluene  also  gave 
sood  results.    Calcium  hypochlorite  gave  the  best   results  with  buckwheat. 
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Id  the  garden  experiments  the  materials  added  gave  good  results  with  all 
the  crops,  not  only  in  increased  yields  but  also  by  Improvement  In  quality  and 
condition.  The  bean  crop  was  Increased  120  per  cent  with  calcium  hypochlorite 
and  70  per  cent  by  a  simple  application  of  charcoaL  The  yield  of  tomatoes 
was  increased  45  per  cent  by  the  use  of  aiftlseptics  and  the  carrot  crop  200  per 
cent,  the  quality  of  the  latter  being  also  considerably  Improved.  The  use  of 
antiseptics  was  markedly  effective  In  protecting  the  crops  against  parasites. 

Greenhouse  and  plat  experiments  with  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  carnations, 
on  a  clay  soil  rich  in  iron  oxld  and  deficient  In  Ume,  are  also  reported.  The 
best  results  in  these  experiments  wei*e  apparently  obtained  with  toluene  and 
carbon  dlsulphid.  It  is  noted  that  different  results  were  obtained  with  different 
materials  added,  the  specific  result  depending  upon  the  <diemical  composition  of 
the  material  and  the  ^>ecie8  of  plant  on  which  It  was  used.  For  Instance,  in  a 
comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  experiments  It  is  noted  that  sulphur  and  copper 
sulphate  gave  better  average  results  on  potatoes  and  tomatoes  than  on  any 
of  the  other  crops,  and  lysol  and  fOrmol  gave  better  results  on  carrots.  Tomatoes 
were  benefited  more  by  toluene  and  carbon  blsulphid  than  by  any  other  material 
The  use  of  lysol  and  formol  together  diminished  their  effectiveness,  while  the 
addition  of  calcium  hypochlorite  and  charcoal  to  sulphur  Increased  Its  effective- 
ness. 

Attention  Is  drawn  to  the  difficulty,  of  distinguishing  between  the  fertilizing 
action  of  the  mateiials  used  and  their  antiparasitic  action,  and  it  Is  concluded 
that  more  research  is  necessary  to  place  soil  sterilization  on  a  practical  working 
basis. 

The  disinfection  of  soil  and  its  partial  sterilization,  L.  Malfeaux  {Vie 
Agr,  et  Rurale,  [iO]  {1920),  No,  6,  pp.  9^-97,  figs.  5).— A  review  Is  given  of  a 
number  of  experiments  by  others  on  the  partial  sterilization  of  soils,  with  pa^ 
ticular  reference  to  the  use  of  sulphur  compounda 

Research  on  soil  reaction,  E.  Rabat^  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Yitic  {Ed.  VEst-Centre), 
41  {1920),  No.  7,  pp.  161-165). — Different  methods  of  determining  and  studying 
soil  reaction  are  reviewed,  and  .the  Interpretation  of  the  results  of  such  studies 
from  the  soil  fertility  standpoint  is  discussed.  The  use  of  organic  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  Is  advised  on  strongly  basic  soils,  and  It  is  stated  that  numerons 
tests  have  shown  that  soils  of  acid  reaction  are  almost  always  deficient  in  avail- 
able phosphoric  acid.  Natural  phosphates  are  recommended  for  such  soils  and 
superphosphate  for  strongly  alkaline  soils.  It  Is  concluded  that  a  study  of  soil 
reaction  should  always  be  conducted  in  soil  surveys,  and  that  data  regarding 
reaction  should  always  accompany  soil  analyses. 

A  study  of  methods  of  determining  soil  alkali,  D.  W.  Pfttman  {Utah  Sta. 
Bui.  110  {1919),  pp.  3-21,  figs.  8). — ^This  bulletin  reports  comparisons  of  different 
methods  of  testing  alkali  soils,  both  as  to  results  and  relative  variability,  a 
study  of  some  of  the  irregularities  in  the  water  extraction  method  of  testing 
for  sodium  carbonate,  and  a  study  of  crop  germination  as  an  indication  of 
alkalinity. 

It  was  found  that  the  many  different  methods  of  determining  and  expressing 
the  alkali  content  of  a  soil  give  widely  varying  results,  especially  with  refer^ce 
to  the  sodium  carbonate  content.  The  amount  of  basic  carbonate  determined 
in  a  soil  by  water  extraction  was  found  to  vary  with  the  organic  content  of 
the  soil,  the  time  allowed  for  equilibrium,  and  the  proportion  of  soil  to  water 
used. 

Studies  of  the  absorption  of  sodium  carbonate  by  synthetic  soils  showed  a 
large  but  widely  varying  absorption  of  the  carbonate  which  was  In  general,  how- 
ever, proportional  to  the  organic  matter  content  of  the  soil.  The  stage  of  equi- 
librium was  also  very  largely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  watar  used,  and  ex- 
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traction  was  relatively  less  where  a  small  amount  of  the  salt  was  added 
orijrinaliy. 

The  toxic  limits  of  alkali  salts  In  a  soil  were  found  to  differ  with  the  different 
methods  of  determining  the  salt  in  the  soil.  Data  are  given  showing  the  degree 
of  toxicity  of  the  three  most  important  alkali  salts — sodium  chlorld,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  sodium  sulphate — as  indicated  by  germinating  wheat  kernels  in 
soils  to  which  these  salts  were  added  in  different  amounts.  Graphic  data  are 
also  given  showing  the  relationship  between  the  toxicity  of  these  salts  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  determining  the  salt  content  of  soiL 

The  tolerable  limits  of  the  contamlnatioii  of  the  Weser  River  water  by 
wastes  from  the  potash  industry,  Kerp  (Arb.  Reichagandhtsatnt.,  SI  {1919), 
Jo.  2,  pp.  2S9-S89), — ^A  rather  extaisive  study  of  the  contamination  of  the 
water  of  the  Weser  River  in  Germany  from  the  waste  products  of  potash  indus- 
tries is  reported. 

It  was  found  that  flsh  life  was  not  materially  injured  until  a  hardness 
degree  of  110  was  reached  in  a  concentration  of  chlorln  of  2,000  mg.  per  liter. 
The  injury  to  agricultural  lands  overflowed  by  the  river  waters,  while  not  very 
marked,  was  found  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  Influence  of  the  potash  by-products 
on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  concluded,  however,  that  the  potash 
industry  should  continue  to  take  steps  toward  the  safe  disposal  of  the  waste 
products  without  permitting  them  to  flow  into  the  river  water,  and  extensive 
recommendations  as  to  the  permissible  limits  governing  such  practice  and 
methods  of  dii^osal  are  given. 

The  doctrine  of  fertilizers,  E.  Pfytfeb  von  Altishofen  (Die  DUngerlehre. 
Berlin:  Hugo  Steinitz,  1917,  2.  ed.,  pp.  lX-^292,  figs,  106),— This  is  a  text-book 
giving  information  on  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials,  and  their  rational 
Qse  in  German  agriculture.  It  is  the  purpose  to  cover  all  types  of  different 
fertilizers  and  soil  amendments,  including  natural  and  artificial  complete 
fertilizers,  green  manures,  and  general  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  determination  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils,  E.  Haselhoff 
{Fuhling'8  Landw.  Ztg,,  67  (1918),  No.  11-12,  pp,  19S-204).—Jl  summary  is 
given  of  studies  bearing  on  the  subject  by  a  number  of  different  experimenters, 
from  which  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  plant  analysis  may  assist  in  de- 
termining the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils,  but  that  it  is  not  an  absolutely 
certain  basis  for  such  determination.  The  results  of  long-time  pot  experiments 
are  considered  to  be  a  better  basis,  especially  when  all  growth  factors,  par- 
ticularly moisture  content,  are  considered. 

In  this  connection  experiments  with  rye,  beans,  wheat,  beets,  and  oats,  on 
three  different  soils,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  are  reported,  the 
purpose  being  to  show  the  variations  in  results  which  may  occur  under  variable 
conditions.  Several  different  schemes  of  fertilization  were  employed,  and  a 
large  variation  in  yield  of  crops  was  noted.  Variations  in  yield  were  noted 
with  individual  fertilizers  in  the  same  year,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that 
the  application  of  such  experimental  data  to  other  soils  is  not  feasible.  The 
results  are  al^o  taken  to  Indicate  the  vast  possibilities  for  error  In  1-year  ex- 
periments. It  is  concluded  that  fertilizer  experiments  can  give  a  correct  Indica- 
tion of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil  when  the  exi)erlments  are  con- 
ducted for  several  years  with  different  crojw  under  conditions  of  soil,  weather, 
and  other  factors  which  are  of  particular  significance  to  a  particular  crop. 

The  inflnence  of  two  different  fertilizers  on  plant  yield,  E.  A.  MrrscHER- 
MCH  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  52  (1918),  No,  2,  pp.  279-296,  pis.  S,  fig.  I;  abs.  in  Chem, 
ZentU.,  1918,  II,  No.  19-20,  pp.  85^55).— Experiments  are  reported  on  the  in- 
fluence on  the  yield  of  oats  of  two  fertilizers  which  had  no  influence  on  each 
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other.  Potash  was  used  as  potassium  sulphate  and  nitrogen  as  amrooDluni 
nitrate.  It  was  found,  when  both  fertilizers  were  present  in  the  same  avail- 
able form  and  were  not  Influenced  by  any  other  substances,  that  to  obtain  tbe 
highest  yield  of  oats  2.18  times  as  much  nitrogen  was  necessary  as  potash, 
indicating  that  the  potash  was  better  utilized  by  the  plant  than  the  nitrogen. 
This  experiment  again  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  physiological 
relations,  and  the  author  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Baule  formula  is  practical, 
since  It  was  mathematically  possible  to  express  the  crop  yield  in  terms  of  ttie 
many  variables. 

A  second  experiment  on  the  influence  of  two  fertilizers  having  an  inilaence 
upon  each  other  is  reported.  In  the  first  part  of  the  experiment,  caldom  ca^ 
bonate  was  used  In  connection  with  phosphatic  fertilizers.  Raw  phosphate 
did  not  give  so  high  results  with  reference  to  crop  yield  as  a  more  soluble 
fertilizer.  It  was  also  found  that  the  highest  yield  which  could  be  obtained 
with  phosphatic  fertilization  was  depreciated  by  the  addition  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, gradually  at  first  and  later  more  rapidly.  It  is  concluded,  on  the  basis 
of  an  experiment  with  a  phosphorite  meal,  that  an  increased  yield  throogh 
phosphatic  fertilization  with  calcium  carbonate  is  almost  Impossible  The 
value  of  Thomas  meal,  however,  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  tri- 
calcium  phosphate  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate.  It  is  further  con- 
cluded that  phosphoric  add  fertilization  on  soil  recently  treated  with  lime  or 
marl  is  inefTectlve,  and  also  that  It  Is  ineffective  on  soils  rich  In  lime  unless 
the  injurious  action  of  the  lime  is  counteracted  by  other  salts,  such  as  am- 
roonium  sulphate. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  experiment,  potash  and  ammonium  chlorld  were 
used  together.  It  was  found  that  the  ammonium  chlorld  depreciated  the  aetioo 
of  the  potash,  and  it  was  considered  probable  that  the  ammonium  chlorld 
under  the  given  conditions  was  physiologically  acid  and  had  a  poisonous  effect 

Some  factors  which  influence  the  yield  of  paddy  in  comparative  mannrUd 
experiments  at  the  Manganallur  Agricultural  Station,  H.  O.  Sampson  (Agr. 
Jour,  India,  H  {1919),  No.  5,  pp,  7S9-746).—X  review  of  these  factors  is  given, 
which  Indicates  the  importance  of  maintaining  careful  notes  of  experiments 
and  the  danger  which  lies  in  merely  Judging  the  results  of  different  plats  by 
the  figures  of  yields  recorded. 

Long-time  fertilizer  experiments  on  the  same  soil«  from  1005  to  1918, 
F.  VON  LocHOW  {Fuhling'8  Landto,  Ztg„  67  (1918),  No.  25-24.  PP-  U^US)-— 
Cropping  experiments,  using  complete  and  individual  fertilizers  on  a  loamy 
sand  soli  with  a  loamy  sand  to  a  sandy  loam  subsoil,  are  reported,  extendlnjf 
from  1905  to  1918,  inclusive.  It  is  concluded  from  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments that  long-time  experiments  on  the  same  soil,  using  fertilizers  in  general, 
are  not  productive  of  profitable  Information,  and  that  better  results  can  be 
obaincd  by  conducting  experiments  to  determine  what  particular  fertilizers 
(•an  be  most  profitably  used  on  a  particular  soil. 

Manuring  for  milk,  J.  M.  Adams  (Dept,  Agr.  and  Tech.  Instr.  Ireland  Jour^ 
20  {1919),  No.  i,  pp.  45-Sl,  fig8.  2). — Experiments  extending  over  several  years, 
conducted  at  the  Clonakllty  Agricultural  School  In  Ireland,  In  which  cows  were 
tested  on  manured  and  unmanured  pastures,  are  reported. 

The  experiment  consisted  In  the  estimation  of  the  Improvement  in  pasture 
following  the  application  of  basic  slag  and  other  fertilizers,  in  terms  of  milk 
yield,  the  results  being  obtained  by  grazing  milch  cows  and  comparing  the  yield 
of  milk  produced  with  that  of  similar  cows  grazed  on  an  equal  area  of  the  same 
pasture  unmanured.  The  results  of  these  experiments  demonstrated  that 
manuring  for  milk  Is  profitable,  and  that  the  carrying  capacity  for  cows  of  a 
poor  pasture  can  be  considerably  increased  by  manuring.    It  was  found  that  on 
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the  poor  pastures  tested  it  was  possible  for  cows  In  milk  to  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  basic  slag  in  the  first  season  after  application  by  reason  of  the 
greater  number  of  cows  carried.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  advantage  gained  by  manuring  poor  pastures  lies  not  so  much  in  the  indi- 
vidual increase  in  milk  yield  per  cow  as  in  the  additional  carrying  capacity  of 
the  pasture. 

Investigattons  on  the  conserratioii  of  liquid  manure  by  the  addition  of 
different  materials,  O.  Leicmebicann  and  H.  Wiessmann  {Landw.  Jahrh,,  52 
(1918),  No.  5,  pp.  297-341), — luTestigations  on  the  conservation  of  liquid  manure 
by  the  addition  of  different  materials,  especially  brown  coal,  peat,  sulphuric 
acid,  sodium  bisulphate,  superphosphate,  kainlt,  gsrpsum,  and  formalin,  are 
reported. 

The  brown  coal  used  was  able  to  combine  with  5.122  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
The  compound  formed  was  very  stable  at  ordinary  temperature^,  but  released 
a  part  of  the  ammonia  at  100'  C.  The  addition  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of 
air-dry  brown  coal  containing  80  per  cent  dry  matter  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
perfectly  the  liquid  manure  used.  Fertilizer  experiments  with  liquid  manure 
conserved  with  brown  coal  gave  good  results,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  so-treated 
liquid  manure  was  more  active  than  an  equal  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  addition  of  20  per  cent  of  peat  to  liquid  manure 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  51.08  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  after  62  days,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  peat  possessed  the  power  to  form  a  very  stable  chemical  compound 
with  ammonia. 

The  addition  of  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  of  66**  B.  protected 
liquid  manure  from  nitrogen  losses.  The  addition  of  7  per  cent  sodium  bisul- 
phate of  an  acidity  equivalent  to  0.8501  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  per  gram  of  the 
substance  was  sufficient  to  conserve  the  liquid  manure  used.  The  nitrogen  loss 
after  62  days,  by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  superphosphate,  was  27.48  per  cent 
The  use  of  kainlt  did  not  conserve  liquid  manure.  An  addition  of  15  per  cent 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  70.18  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  within  62  days.  Gypsum 
j^ve  somewhat  better  results  than  kainlt,  although  by  an  equal  addition  the 
nitrogen  loss  was  68.86  per  cent  within  62  days.  The  addition  of  0.25  per  cent 
of  formalin  to  fresh  urine  depressed  fermentation  of  the  urea.  An  addition  of 
6  per  cent  formalin  to  liquid  manure  was  equally  effective  and  the  nitrogen 
loss  after  62  days  was  only  1.7  per  cent.  Experiments  with  numerous  other 
materials  showed  that  small  quantities  of  zinc  chlorid  and  copper  sulphate 
sufficed  to  prevent  urea  fermentation,  while  other  salts,  such  as  sodium  chlorid 
and  sodium  sulphate,  when  used  In  the  same  quantities,  were  unable  to  do  so. 
It  was  found  that  in  studies  on  the  conservation  of  liquid  manure  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  know  the  exact  characteristics  of  the  liquid  manure  used. 

Fertilizer  mixtures  and  composts,  G.  R.  P.  D'Utba  {Estrumes  Mixtoa  e 
"Compo»io8."  Scko  Paulo:  Seo.  Agr,,  Com,  e  Obras  Pub.  Estado  Sao  Paulo, 
1919,  pp.  103). — ^Thls  pamphlet  summarizes  considerable  data  from  different 
sources  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  barnyard  manures  and  composts  in  agri- 
culture, with  particular  reference  to  the  application  of  the  methods  outlined  to 
conditions  in  Brazil.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  composition  of  different 
barnyard  manures  and  composts,  the  conservation  of  such  manures,  and  the 
umouDts  to  be  used  on  different  soils  for  different  crops. 

Artificial  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  E.  J.  Russell  (Jour.  8oc.  Chem.  [ndu9., 
39  (1920),  No.  i,  pp.  5R,  6R). — Experiments  on  the  value  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
calcium  nitrate,  and  cyanamid  as  sources  of  nitrogen,  as  compared  with  other 
well  known  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  are  reviewed. 

It  is  noted  that  in  most  cases  ammonium  nitrate  gave  better  results  than 
either  sodium  nitrate  or  anunonium  sulphate  when  used  in  amounts  giving 
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equal  amounts  of  nitrogen.  "  On  the  other  hand,  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  some 
disadvantages  in  comparison  with  nitrate  of  soda ;  it  is  not  so  easily  liandled 
by  the  farmer,  it  has  to  be  stored  in  casks,  not  in  bags,  and  it  is  not  readily 
applied  by  the  ordinary  drill.  These  are  essentially  minor  disadvantages,  but 
they  offset  any  slight  advantage  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  may  possess  over 
nitrate  of  soda." 

A  comparison  of  calcium  nitrate  with  sodium  nitrate  indicates  no  important 
difference.  *'  Nitrate  of  lime  has  the  advantage  that  the  calcium  is  never  hurt- 
ful in  the  soil,  while  the  sodium  sometimes  is,  though  also  the  sodium  is  some- 
times an  advantage." 

It  is  stated  that  the  whole  value  of  cyanamid  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which 
ammonia  is  formed,  this  depending  lai^gely  upon  the  soil  to  which  it  is  added. 
'*  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  production  of  ammonia  takes  place  in  two 
stages,  the  first  of  which  is  purely  chemical  and  the  second  bacterial;  farther, 
that  the  agent  producing  the  chemical  change  is  not  always  present  in  suffide&t 
quantity  in  the  soil.  It  would  be  an  obvious  advantage  if  a  chemist  could  say 
beforehand  of  a  given  class  of  soil  whether  or  not  it  were  likely  to  decompose 
cyanamid.  Work  with  this  purpose  has  been  carried  out  at  Rothamsted,  and 
the  results  are  very  promising. 

"The  results  of  all  published  field  trials  show  that  the  three  fertilizers- 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  cyaliamid — ^when  compared  on  the 
basis  of  equal  nitrogen  content  have  the  following  values :  Nitric  nitrogen  100, 
aniraonical  nitrogen  97,  cynanamid  nitrogen  90.  But  these  include  cases  where 
the  cyanamid  nitrogen  could  have  had  no  proper  chance  of  acting.  Under  bet- 
ter advice,  the  farmer  could  have  been  warned  beforehand  and  the  use  of  the 
cyanamid  kept  to  those  numerous  cases  where  It  can  decompose  rapidly  and  act 
well.  In  these  circumstances  the  value  of  the  cyanamid  nitrogen  might  rise 
well  above  90,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  risk  of  failure  might  be  con- 
siderably reduced." 

Some  aspects  of  cheap  cyanid  processes,  H.  Philepp  (Chem.  and  Metal 
Engin.,  22  {1920),  No,  7,  pp.  S1SS17).—A  review  is  given  of  the  developments 
In  cyanid  synthesis  and  improvements  made  in  the  ferrocyanld  processes. 
A  discussion  is  given  of  reactions  between  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  the  alkaline 
bases,  nitrogen  fixation  by  the  electric  arc,  and  the  cyanamid  process.  It  is 
stated  that  the  disadvantages  offered  by  the  Bucher  process  are  the  number  of 
steps  involved,  the  short  life  of  the  retorts,  tlie  inability  to  use  the  finely  divided 
iron  many  times  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  impurities,  and  the  difficulty  and 
losses  In  separating  the  sodium  cyanid  from  the  aqueous  solution. 

The  synthesis  of  ammonia,  I-m,  E.  B.  Maxted  (Chem.  Age  iLond(m\,  1 
{1919),  N08.  19,  pp.  514,  515;  20,  pp.  540-^42;  22,  pp.  590^92,  fig.  1).— TWs 
paper  is  in  three  parts. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  present  position  of  ammonia  synthesis  In  Great  Britain. 
The  author  draws  attention  to  the  vague  nature  of  the  international  position 
with  regard  to  the  Badische  patents,  and  states  that  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  defend  an  action  for  Infringement  may  have  prevented  the  erection  of 
synthetic  plants  in  Great  Britain.  Part  II  deals  with  the  technology  of  the 
process  of  ammonia  synthesis.  Part  III  takes  up  the  relation  between  the 
direct  synthesis  of  ammonia  and  the  alternative  methods  of  nitrogen  fixation 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  with  special  reference  to  their  applicability  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  advantages  of  the  synthesis  of  ammonia  under  very  high  pressures, 
G.  Claude  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  170  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  i7+-i77).— 
In  a  discussion  of  the  German  process  of  ammonia  synthesis  using  pressures 
around  200  atmospheres,  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  pressures  arwind 
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1,000  atmospheres  has  the  advantage  that  the  combination  of  the  ammonia  Is 
iiHBtened  and  the  catal3rzer  may  be  reduced  in  size,  even  in  excess  of  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  pressure.  The  recovery  of  the  ammonia  is  facilitated  also,  and  by 
use  of  cooling  water  It  may  be  recovered  as  liquid  ammonia  with  high  pres- 
sures without  the  necessity  of  recovering  it  as  an  aqueous  solution. 

Reversible  ozidatioii  of  sodium  nitrite,  O.  Matignon  and  E.  Monnet 
{Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  iParis],  170  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  180-182).— Experiments 
are  reported  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  passage  of  sodium  nitrite  to 
sodium  nitrate  by  direct  oxidation  is  a  reversible  reaction  that  requires  a  good 
catalyzer  which  will  permit  active  operation  under  atmospheric  or  reduced  pres- 
sures. 

Phosphate  demonstrations  in  Stevens  Connty  in  1018,  P.  R.  McMuxeb, 
P.  E.  Miller,  and  G.  H.  Nesom  (Minnesota  Sta.,  Rpt.  Morris  Substa.y  1918,  pp. 
47-54,  figs.  2). — ^This  has  already  been  noted  from  another  source  (B.  S.  R.,  41, 
p.  425). 

The  potash  of  Alsace  and  potash  of  Germany,  A.  Arnax  (Vie  Agr.  et 
Rurale,  [10]  {1920),  No.  6,  pp.  98-100).— A  comparison  is  given  of  the  value  of 
the  potash  resources  of  Alsace  and  of  Germany.  It  Is  the  opinion  that  the  Ger- 
man potash  is  inferior  In  grade  and  purity  to  that  of  Alsatian  potash,  and  that 
the  process  of  extraction  is  more  difficult  Other  factors  of  advantage  of  the 
-\lsatian  potash  are  discussed. 

Sources  of  industrial  potash  in  Western  Australia,  B.  S.  Simpson  {West. 
Aust.  Oeol.  Survey  Bui.  77  {1919),  pp.  46,  pis.  2,  figs.  4).— This  report  deals  with 
the  sources  of  industrial  potash  in  Western  Australia  and  Includes  descriptions 
of  the  uses,  manufacture,  foreign  supplies,  and  local  occurrences  throughout 
the  State  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined.  The  local  sources  of  potash  In 
Western  Australia  are  wood,  seaweed,  and  coal  ashes;  feldspar;  glauconlte; 
Jarosite :  and  alunite.  Chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  these  materials  are  re- 
ported and  discussed,  with  a  view  to  local  development. 

Two  appendixes,  on  Examination  of  Western  Australian  Seaweeds  for  Potash 
and  lodin,  by  I.  H.  Boas ;  and  The  Alunite  Deposits  at  Kanowna,  by  T.  Blatch- 
ford,  are  also  included. 

The  practice  of  liming,  P.  Diffloth  (Vie  Agr.  et  Rurale,  [10]  {1920),  No.  6, 
pp.  89-98,  figs.  5).— A  summary  is  given  of  Blench  practice  In  liming  agricul- 
tural soils,  in  which  different  tsrpes  of  Ume  used  and  the  action  of  lime  in  soils 
are  discussed.    Lime  spreading  and  the  burning  of  lime  are  also  described. 

The  rdle  and  use  of  magnesium  in  fertilizers,  J.  Lef£:vbe  {Vie  Agr.  et 
Rurale,  [10]  {1920),  No.  6,  pp.  105-107). — ^A  review  of  the  results  of  different 
experiments  on  the  value  of  magnesium  as  an  element  In  fertilizers  Is  given. 
Analyses  of  different  crops  are  given  showing  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
magnesium.  It  is  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  magnesium  in  the  form  of  dolo- 
mite is  advisable,  particularly  for  viticulture. 

Limekiln  gases  for  carbon  dioxid  fertilization,  F.  Riedel  {Tondndus.  Ztg., 
4S  [1919],  pp.  607-610,  619,  620;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Zentbl,  1919,  III,  No.  18,  p.  757).— 
Experiments  are  reported  indicating  that  successful  results  In  promoting  crop 
growth  were  obtained  in  hothouses  through  the  use  of  carbon  dioxid  gas  ob- 
tained from  a  limekiln.  It  was  found  that  the  yield  was  In  some  cases 
doubled  and  in  others  quadrupled,  and  these  results  are  attributed  to  the  use  of 
the  gas. 

Increasing  the  production  of  irrigated  wheat  and  Jowar  {Dept.  Agr.  Bom- 
l>ay  Leaflet  6  {1918),  pp.  2). — ^Brief  data  are  given  to  show  the  Increase  in  yield 
of  irrigated  wheat  and  sorghum  resulting  from  the  use  of  oil  cakes  as  manure 
on  Bombay  soils. 
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Profcress  of  the  Inorganic  chemical  indnatries  in  the  principal  proTinces 
[of  Germany]  during  1917,  V.  HQlblinq  {Chem,  Indus,  [BerUn],  il  {191S), 
Nos.  11-18,  pp,  177-188;  19-20,  pp.  tOS-BlSy.^-ThUa  la  a  summary  of  reports  of 
progress  along  iDorganic  chemical  lines  in  Germany  during  1917,  Including 
sections  on  sewage,  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  nitric  acid,  potash,  and  ammonia. 

Fertilizers  for  1917,  A.  McGnx  (Lab.  Inland  Rev,  Dept  Canada  Bui  m 
11917],  pp.  S7). — Analyses  of  349  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials 
oftered  for  sale  in  Canada  and  collected  for  inspection  during  March,  April,  and 
May,  1917,  are  reported.  It  was  found  that  six  samples  were  low  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  four  in  ammonia,  and  one  in  both  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid. 

AOBIGITLTXrBAL  BOTANT. 

Cooperation  and  individualism  in  scientific  investigation,  C.  L.  Shsab 
(Set.  Mo„  9  {1919),  No.  4,  pp.  S42-S48) .—This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  needs  and 
possibilities  in  regard  to  cooperation  and  individualism  in  scientific  work  under 
the  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  probable  near  future. 

Directions  for  collecting  flowering  plants  and  ferns*  S.  F.  Blake  (V.  S. 
Dcpt.  Affr.,  Dept.  Giro.  76  {1920),  pp.  8,  figs.  5).— This  circular  replaces  a  por- 
tion of  circular  126  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  (E.  g.  R.,  29.  p.  327). 
Instructions  are  given  for  collecting  and  preserving  flowering  plants  and  fema. 

Natural  history  of  Paradise  Key  and  the  near-by  Everglades  of  Florida, 
W.  E.  Saffobd  {Ann.  Rpt.  Smithsn.  Inst.,  1917,  pp.  S77-4S4y  pis.  66,  figs.  52).— 
This  is  a  report  of  a  survey  begun  by  the  author  in  September,  1917,  and 
resulting  in  the  collection  of  specimens  representing  many  branches  of  natural 
history  (both  animal  and  plant  life),  which  have  been  deposited  in  difEerent 
institutions  which  are  named. 

This  island,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Florida  Everglades,  is  said  to 
present  a  remarkable  example  of  a  subtropical  jungle  In  which  primeval  con- 
ditions of  animal  and  plant  life  have  remained  unchanged  by  man.  It  is  said 
to  be  remarkable  also  as  being  the  meeting  place  for  many  temperate  and 
tropical  types.  Discussion  Is  given  of  the  climate,  physical  geography,  and 
history  of  this  and  neighboring  regions. 

The  consideration  of  lif^  as  regards  plants  includes  discussion  of  marsh 
and  slough  plants;  forest  trees  and  tl^elr  epiphytes;  climbing  lianas;  native 
palms ;  and  plants  peculiar  to  the  plneland  region,  especially  the  saw  palmetto 
and  the  cycad  Zamia  ftoridana. 

Floral  aspects  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  A.  S.  Hitchoock  {Ann.  Rpt* 
Smithsn.  Inst.,  1917,  pp.  449-462,  pis.  25). — ^The  author,  having  in  the  sunmer 
of  1916  studied  with  the  aid  of  A.  E.  Hitchcock  the  flora  of  this  area,  describe^ 
the  various  aspects  of  plant  life  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  connection  with 
tlie  bearings  thereon  of  the  situation,  climate,  and  history  of  the  Islands. 

The  flora  of  Stewart  Island  (New  Zealand)  :  A.  study  in  taxonomic  dis- 
tribution, J.  C.  VVnjJS  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  SS  {1919),  No.  129,  pp.  23-46,  figs. 
2).— The  flora  of  Stewart  Island  Is  dealt  with  In  the  light  of  the  age  and  area 
theory  as  regards  its  taxonomic  distribution.  It  is  claimed  that  all  the 
general  prejllctlons  made  have  proved  correct 

The  relationship  of  Stewart  Island  to  the  two  great  invasions  of  plants  Into 
New  Zealand  Is  considered.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  northern  invasion  was 
perhaps  the  earlier.  It  is  thought  that  Stewart  Island  did  not  lie  in  the  track 
of  the  soutliem  Invasion,  but  that  it  received  plants  thereof  from  the  northern 
side  of  Foveaux  Strait.  In  each  Invasion  the  plants  which  occur  in  Stewart 
Island  are  selected  from  the  largest  families  and  genera.  It  is  claimed  that, 
as  many  predictions  may  be  successfully  based  upon  age  and  area  alone,  the 
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operation  of  this  factor  must  be  the  principal  positive  determining  cause  in 
geographical  distribution,  while  the  operation  of  barriers  is  the  principal  nega- 
tive cause.    Some  difficulties  are  discussed. 

Observations  on  the  anatomy  of  teratological  seedlings. — ^I,  On  the 
anatomy  of  some  polycotylons  seedlings  of  Gheiranthus  cheirt,  H.  S. 
HoLDEN  and  D.  Bexon  (Ann.  Bot,  [London^,  32  (1918),  No.  128,  pp.  51S-5S0,  figs, 
i7).~-The  authors  describe  the  vascular  anatomy  of  a  series  of  seedlings  of 
C.  cheiri,  showing  cotylcdonary  abnormality  ranging  from  heraitricotyly  to 
tetracotyly.  This  is  believed  to  indicate  at  least  two  methods  of  cotyledons ry 
increase,  namely,  cotyledonary  fission  and  dichotomy  of  the  growing  point  of 
the  cotyledon.  To  these  may  possibly  be  added  the  downward  displacement  of 
one  or  more  epicotyledonary  leaves.  The  relation  of  these  facts  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  other  results  observed  is  discussed. 

Observations  on  the  anatomy  of  teratological  seedlings. — II,  On  the 
anatomy  of  some  polycotylons  seedlings  of  Centranthus  ruber,  D.  Bexon 
{Ann.  Bot.  [London],  34  (1920),  No.  133,  pp.  81-94,  figs.  P).— A  study  was  car- 
ried out  with  polycotylous  seedlings  of  C.  ruber  in  the  hope  of  discovering, 
among  the  abundant  material  by  this  species,  evidence  corroborative  and 
supplemental  as  related  to  that  obtained  in  the  investigation  of  Cheiranthus 
cheiri,  above  noted,  as  to  the  origin  of  polycotyly.  The  vascular  anatomy  of 
a  number  of  C.  ruber  seedlings  showing  all  stages  of  polycotyly  from  hemitri- 
cotyly  to  tetracotyly  is  described.  These,  though  they  agree  in  broad  outline 
with  the  types  of  structure  found  in  C.  cheiri,  differ  as  to  frequency  of  fusions 
between  cotyledons  and  as  to  the  presence  noted  in  some  seedlings  of  a  cotyle- 
don the  median  bundle  of  which  retains  its  collateral  structure.  Tlie  significance 
of  these  features  is  discussed.  The  vascular  anatomy  of  a  twinned  seedling 
Is  described,  the  twinning  being  due  to  the  fusion  of  distinct  embryos,  or  to  the 
partial  separation  of  the  daughter  cells  resulting  from  the  quantitative  division 
of  the  embryo  initial. 

Some  anomalies  in  monocotyledonous  roots,  A.  Y.  Spratt  {Ann.  Bot. 
[London],  34  {1920),  No.  133,  pp.  99-105,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— The  results  of  the  present 
studies  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  monocotyledonous  natural  orders  con- 
tain members  which  have  somewhat  abnormal  root  structures.  The  anomaly 
consists  in  the  filling  of  the  pith  of  the  stele,  which  is  rather  larger  than  usual, 
with  scattered  vascular  elements.  These  are  formed  by  secondary  thickening 
or  are  differentiated  at  the  growing  point,  and  later  in  some  cases  coalesce  to 
form  a  solid  stele.  Discussion  is  given  of  the  roots  of  Draoena,  Pandanus, 
Yucca,  and  other  plants. 

Variation  in  Erantliis  hyemali9,  Ficaria  verna,  and  other  members  of 
the  Ranuncnlacese,  with  special  reference  to  trimery  and  the  origin  of  the 
perianth,  B.  J.  Salisbury  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  33  {1919),  No.  129,  pp.  47-79, 
fiQ9.  20). — From  an  examination  of  variations,  both  meristic  and  substantive,  in 
flowers  of  E.  hyemalU,  F.  vema,  and  other  members  of  the  Ranunculacese,  the 
author  claims  to  have  shown  that  meristic  variation  is  exhibited  in  all  the 
floral  regions,  Involving  a  corresponding  variation  In  the  total  number  of  parts 
present  Correlation  is  usually  present  between  variations  in  the  different  parts 
of  a  flower,  increase  or  decrease  usually  being  exhibited  simultaneously  by  the 
perianth,  androecium,  and  gynieceum.  Branched  stamens  are  not  Infrequently 
present,  and  bifurcated  petals  have  been  observed  in  several  members  of  the 
group.  Increase  in  any  one  region  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  Increase  in 
the  adjacent  regions,  so  that  transformation  can  not  be  assumed.  Substantive 
variations  of  the  nature  of  transitions  are  not  infrequent,  and  emphasize  such 
features  as  the  foliar  nature  of  the  calyx  or  the  staminodal  character  of  the 
honey  leaves.    From  the  facts  adduced,  the  author  concludes  that  meristic  ' 
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variation  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  two  tendencies,  nam^,  fission  and  fnsioiw 
the  causation  of  which  is  discussed. 

Variatton  In  Anemone  apennlna  and  Clematis  Tttalba,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  trimery  and  abortion,  B.  J.  Saijsbubt  (Ann,  Boi.  [London^y  S4  {19S0), 
No,  ISS,  pp.  107'116f  flffs,  9), — In  the  pres^it  paper,  further  data  are  fumiBhed 
in  support  of  views  set  forward  in  the  communicatiOD  noted  above,  relative 
to  the  essential  trimery  of  the  Ranunculacete  and  the  variation  of  the  oumber 
of  constituents  of  the  flower  through  fusion  or  fission. 

A  corn  pollinator,  M.  C.  CJoulteb  {Bot.  Qaz„  68  {1919),  No,  1,  pp,  65,  6j,  fig. 
1). — The  construction  and  use  of  this  pollinator,  which  is  d€scril)ed  and  dis- 
cussed, are  said  to  be  as  simple  as  can  be  required,  even  in  case  of  unskllle«l 
assistants.  A  dense  cloud  of  pollen  is  blown  over  the  silks  with  cgmparatiTely 
little  waste.  Pollination  can  readily  be  repeated  if  desired.  The  expense  w 
slight  A  certain  difficulty  in  filling  the  pollinator,  introduced  by  the  height  of 
the  com,  appears  to  be  unavoidable. 

Some  concepts  in  mycology. — An  attempt  at  synthesis,  VV.  B.  BiuERurf 
{Brit,  MycoL  Soc.  Trans.,  6  {1918),  pt.  2,  pp.  20^235,  fig.  i).— This  paper  is  a 
tentative  essay  toward  synthesis  in  mycology.  The  author  has  followed  out 
two  of  the  possible  lines  of  construction,  namely,  the  species  concept  and  the 
educablllty  of  fungi. 

The  preservation  of  artificial  cultures  of  molds,  H.  F.  Tago  {Trang.  and 
Proc.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.,  27  {1919),  pt.  4,  pp.  335-337).— A  satisfactory  culture  of 
a  nonliquefylng  fungus  on  nutrient  gelatin  or  agar-agar  may  be  prepared  for 
keeping  and  handling  Indefinitely  if  killed  with  formalin  vapor  In  the  Petri 
dish  and  sealed  while  in  a  sterile  condition.  The  organism  and  culture  may  be 
cut  out,  dried,  and  mounted  on  glass  or  cardboard.  Other  metliods  and  modi- 
fications for  different  purposes  are  discussed. 

On  the  alga-flora  of  some  desiccated  English  soils:  An  important  factor 
in  soil  biology,  B.  M.  Bristol  {Ann.  Bot.  [London],  34  {1920),  No.  133,  pp.^ 
80,  pi.  1,  figs.  12). — The  investigation  by  means  of  water  cultures  of  44  samples 
of  soil  from  widely  separated  localities  Is  said  to  have  shown  that  there  is  a 
widely  distributed  ecological  plant  formation  in  cultivated  soils  consisting  of 
moss  protonemata  and  algie.  some  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  indicated. 
It  is  thought  likely  that  the  extensive  algal  formation  must  be  of  conside^ 
able  economic  importance  in  the  biology  of  the  soil.  Six  new  species  or  varie- 
ties are  described,  16  species  already  described  are  newly  recorded  for  the 
British  Islands,  and  a  number  of  stages  are  depicted  in  the  life  histories  of 
certain  species  already  known. 

Notes  on  some  saprophytic  species  of  fnngi  associated  with  diseased 
potato  plants  and  tubers,  G.  H.  Pethybridge  {Brit.  Mycol.  Soc.  Trans..  6 
{1918),  pt.  2,  pp.  104-120,  pis.  2).— The  author.  In  the  course  of  work  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  748)  bearing  more  particularly  on  other  subjects,  gave 
attention  to  a  number  of  saprophytic  species,  some  of  which  had  not  been 
adequately  described.  A  few  of  these  are  dealt  with  in  these  notes  as  studied 
in  pure  cultures. 

A  biological  and  systematic  study  of  Swedish  Gymnosporanginms,  J. 
Eriksson  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  168  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  470-473).— 
Juniper  communis  in  Sweden  is  attacked  by  Qymnosporangium  elavarugforme 
and  G.  tremelMdes.  An  account  is  given  of  the  alternate  or  related  forms 
and  their  hosta 

Memlius  in  North  America,  B.  A.  Burt  {Ann.  Missouri  Bot.  Oard.,  4  {1917), 
No.  4,  pp.  305-362,  pis.  3,  figs.  39). — This  contains  descriptions  of  a  large  number 
of  species  of  Merullus.  with  a  key  and  index. 
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Gold  resistance  in  marine  algie,  H.  Ktun  {Ber,  Deut.  Bot,  Oesell.,  S5 
{1917),  No.  4,  pp.  870-384).— The  author  concludes  .from  this  study  that  death 
from  cold  in  case  of  the  plants  herein  employed  is  conditional  upon  the  actual 
formation  of  ice,  and  that  such  death  is  due  primarily  to  the  withdrawal  of 
water  from  the  cell. 

Production  of  citric  add  by  Sterigmatocystis  nigra,  M.  Molliabd  {Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  Bci.  [Part*],  168  (1919),  No.  7.  pp.  360-363) .—As  a  result  of  this 
work,  the  author  corroborates  certain  statements  of  Wehmer  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  pp. 
127,  435,  1030)  regarding  the  production  of  citric  acid  by  fungi  other  than 
Citromyces,  S.  nigra  producing  citric  acid  under  certain  conditions. 

Amygdalin  as  nutriment  for  Aspergillus  niger,  [I],  n,  H.  J.  Waterman 
(JT.  Akad.  Wetensch.  Amsterdam,  Veralag.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afd.,  25  (1916-17), 
pt.  2,  pp.  1033-1037,  1143-1145;  also  in  lEnglish  Ed.],  Proc.  Sect.  Sci.,  19 
(1916-17),  pt.  2,  pp.  922-927,  987-989). 

In  the  first  of  these  papers,  a  study  of  the  beliavlor  of  A.  niger  grown  from 
spores  inoculated  at  33°  into  solutions  containing  2  per  cent  amygdalin  plus 
the  necessary  inorganic  nutrients  is  said  to  have  shown  that  amygdalin  is  as- 
Bimilated  by  the  living  mycelium,  also  that  the  production  of  young  mycelium 
occurs  at  the  expense  of  the  assimilated  amygdalin.  The  data  as  tabulated  also 
show  that  amygdalin  is  a  better  nutrient  for  this  fungus  than  is  glucose  as  re- 
gards at  least  the  dry  weight  produced.  This  conclusion  is  said  to  agree  with 
results  previously  obtained  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  225),  showing  that  the  presence  of 
a  benzol  nucleus  in  the  assimilated  organic  chemical  compound  increases  the 
quantity  of  mold  formed  at  the  cost  of  this  nutrient. 

The  author  claims  to  have  shown  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  rather  the 
quantity  than  the  substance  absorbed  that  causes  overburdening  of  cells  and 
accompanying  retardation  of  growth;  so  that  narcotic  substances  can  be  in- 
troduced into  an  organism  without  injury  thereto.  For  this  purpose  the  nar- 
cotic substance  should  be  combined  with  one  or  more  chemical  compounds.  A 
complex  chemical  compound  then  results,  which  can  not  overburden  cells  but 
from  which  the  desired  active  substance  may  be  formed  wltliin  the  cell. 

The  fact  noted  above,  that  amygdalin  gives  a  greater  weight  increment  of 
A.  niger  than  does  glucose,  was  confirmed  in  another  way  by  a  new  series  of 
experiments,  reported  in  the  second  paper.  From  these  it  is  concluded  that 
amygdalin,  without  any  preceding  conversion  into  glucose,  benzaldehyde,  and 
hydrogen  cyanid,  Is  absorbed  by  the  cells. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  addition  of  amygdalin  diminishes  the  noxious  influeno 
of  benzaldehyde. 

The  biological  significance  of  nucleoli,  A.  Meyer  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeseU., 
35  (1917),  No.  3,  pp.  333-338).— This  is  largely  a  discussion  of  the  findings  an^. 
views  of  others  regarding  the  nature  and  functions  of  nucleoli,  chlefiy  as  ex 
emplified  in  a  few  plants  'Which  are  named. 

Colloidal  studies  on  plasma  in  plants,  T.  Tadokobo  (Jour.  Col.  Agr.  Ilok 
kaido  Imp.  Univ.,  8  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  143-182,  figs.  13).— Sa^  expressed  frona 
pounded  wheat  seedlings  was  tested  with  different  solutions  of  several  salts 
for  degree  of  alteration.  The  results  as  presented  graphically  show  that  dif- 
ferent neutral  salts  produce  greater  or  lesser  changes  in  emulsive  plasma 
colloids.  (Doncentrations  lethal  for  living  cells  cause  notable  alterations  in  their 
plasma  colloids.  The  antagonisms  observed  are  noted  and  discussed  with  their 
ImplicationB. 

Hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant  Juices,  I,  II,  C.  B.  Clevexgeh  (Soil 
Sd.,  8  (1919),  No.  3,  pp.  217-226,  flg,  1;  227-242,  fig.  i).— This  papei-  U  m  two 
pasts. 
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I.  The  accurate  determination  of  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  plant 
juices  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  electrode  (pp.  217-226).  Employing  In  the 
study  of  acidity  or  H-Ion  concentration  of  plant  Juices  a  modification  of  the 
electrode  vessel  developed  by  Clark  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  804),  and  used  by  him 
with  Lubs  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  801),  the  author  obtained  results  believed  to  be  more 
accurate  than  any  previously  reported  on  the  study  of  plants  in  this  regard. 
Duplicate  measurements  usually  agree  within  0.1  millivolt  and  constant  poten- 
tials are  maintained  for  some  minutes  at  least  A  table  showing  the  possible 
accuracy  is  given. 

II.  Factors  affecting  the  acidity  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  pUifU 
juices  (pp.  227-242).  Among  the  factors  influencing  acidity  in  plant  juices 
are  the  time  of  standing,  time  of  day  (or  night),  stage  of  growth,  portion  of 
plant  tested,  and  soil,  illumination  and  temperature  being  probably  also  In- 
volved. Acidity  measurements  were  made  of  oats,  buckwheat,  soy  beans,  and 
cowp*»as.  Acids  accumulate  during  the  night  and  are  destroyed  In  the  day- 
time. Diurnal  changes  in  plant  processes  are  also  believed  to  be  factors.  The 
investigation  reported  has  been  largely  on  methods,  and  is  regarded  as  pre- 
liminary. 

Application  of  biochemical  method  to  the  study  of  indif^enous  orchids- 
Discovery  of  a  new  gincosid,  E.  Bourquelot  and  M.  Bridel  {Compt,  Rend, 
Acad.  Sci,  [PaH«].  168  {1919),  No.  IS,  pp.  70 1-703). —ReBults  are  given  of  bio- 
chemical studies  on  several  orchids  named,  with  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of  a  glucosid  claimed  to  be  new  and  named  loroglossin. 

Utilization  of  glucose  and  of  levulose  by  higher  plants,  H.  Colin  {CompL 
Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris],  168  {1919),  No.  IS,  pp.  697-^99) .—Reterrlng  to  the 
varying  ratios  of  dextrose  to  levulose  in  different  portions  of  the  plant,  the 
author  gives  the  results  of  analysis  of  different  parts  of  beet,  chicory,  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  He  states  that  any  hypothesis  of  isomerism  In  this  con- 
nection is  insufficiently  supported  and  prefers  the  view  that  dextrose  and  levu- 
lose migrate  at  different  rates  or  else  are  unequally  utilized  by  the  plant 
Differences  In  concentrations  and  viscosities  are  discussed  in  connection  with 
views  of  other  authors  named. 

The  geotropic  behavior  of  starch-free  seedlings  and  the  removal  of 
starch  from  coleoptlles  of  the  Gramlneae,  C.  Zollikofer  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot. 
OeselU  36  {1918),  No.  1,  pp.  30-38).^ A  detailed  account  is  given  of  studies  on 
Tagctes  erecta  and  various  other  plants  regarding  the  assumed  connection 
between  geotropic  and  phototropic  responsiveness  and  the  presence  of  starch. 

The  relation  of  aeration  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  roots  and  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  ecesis  of  plants  in  swamps,  H.  F.  Bebghan  {Ann.  Bot.  [Lon- 
don], SJf  {1920),  No.  133,  pp.  13-33,  figs.  5).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  the 
development,  conduct,  and  results  of  experimentation  with  several  plants  named 
in  regard  to  their  behavior  when  the  roots  were  in  abnormal  relations  as 
regards  air  supply. 

Roots  of  land  plants  do  not  live  under  prolonged  submergence.  The  sub- 
merged roots  die,  and  new  ones  form  at  or  near  the  water  surface.  In  peat  or 
sphagnum,  land  plants  show  a  reduction  of  the  entire  plant  in  a  way  not 
evident  in  plants  grown  in  soil  with  submerged  roots.  A  number  of  observa- 
tions and  deductions  are  given  >\'ith  discussion. 

Development  of  root  systems  under  dune  conditions,  W.  G.  Watermaw 
{Bot.  Gas.,  68  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  22-53,  figs.  i7).— This  account  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  interpreting  the  extension  of  root  systems  not  only  in  regard  to 
structure  and  function  but  also  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  such  extension. 
The  study  is  said  to  have  shown  that  dune  sand  as  a  substratum  for  plant 
growth  is  remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  its  texture  and  for  the  absence 
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of  mineral  salts  required  by  plants.  It  is  homogeneous  chemically,  but  it 
contains  old  soil  layers  and  minute  streaks  and  patches,  apparently  of  car- 
bonaceous and  organic  origin,  also  dead  plants,  all  these  being  very  irregularly 
distributed. 

Roots  of  dune  species  react  differently  to  the  elements  of  this  structure,  these 
reactions  being  specific  and  hereditary  and  reflecting  possibly  some  growth  con- 
ditions of  the  ancestral  plants.  They  are  regarded  as  of  great  imiwrtance  in 
the  choosing  of  species  for  introduction  into  conditions  where  the  humus  con- 
tent is  uneyen.  After  making  due  allowance  for  such  influencing  factors  as 
moisture,  oxygen,  and  i)enetrability,  the  evidence  Indicates  nutrient  or  at 
least  chemical  influence  as  the  cause  of  variability  in  symmetry  in  the  extension 
of  roots  under  dune  conditions. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  root  apparently  utilizes  organic  matter  directly, 
at  the  expense-  of  its  shoots.  liXtreme  lengthening  and  thickening  of  roots 
occurring  under  these  conditions  call  into  question  the  value  of  the  common 
method  of  estimating  plant  growth  by  measuring  the  length  and  weight  of 
roots. 

The  mechanics  of  water  proTlslon  [in  plants],  O.  Renner  (Ber,  Deut.  Bot, 
Gesell,  96  (1918),  No,  S,pp,  112-119;  abs.  in  Bot.  Oaz.,  68  {1919),  No.  i,  p.  72).— 
In  an  account  of  studies  pursuing  phases  related  to  those  previously  Investi- 
gated (B.  S.  R.,  28,  pp.  729,  822;  35,  p.  432),  the  author  presents  data  with  a 
discussion  regarding  the  forces,  energy,  and  processes  involved. 

The  influence  of  contact  stimulus  and  mechanical  rubbing  on  the  growth 
and  on  the  turgescence  of  seedlings,  P.  Stabk  (Ber,  Deut.  Bot.  Oeaell.,  35 
{1917) f  No.  S,  pp.  266-291,  figs.  3). — ^The  data  herein  presented  lead  the  author  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  stems  of  young  seedlings  curve*  In  response  to  contact 
stimulus  in  either  of  two  ways,  according  as  the  plant  Is  kept  In  a  dry  or  in 
a  damp  atmosphere. 

Influence  of  light  on  absorption  by  plants  of  organic  matters  from  the 
soil,  D.  C.  DE  Besteiro  and  Michel-Duband  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  [Paris], 
168  {1919),  No.  9,  pp.  467-410).— A  study  carried  out  with  the  heliophilous  plant 
Pisum  sativum  (to  be  followed  by  a  study  of  a  heliophobic  plant)  Is.  said  to 
have  shown  a  greater  augmentation  of  dry  weight  corresponding  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  Illumination,  the  greater  development  being  apparent  In  under- 
ground as  well  as  In  aerial  parts. 

The  Individual  plants  took  more  glucose  from  the  nutritive  medium  under 
the  greater  Illumination. 

A  given  weight  of  roots  absorbed  more  glucose  In  weak  than  In  strong  Illumi- 
nation. A  given  weight  of  a  plant  as  a  whole  absorbed  from  the  medium  sensi- 
bly the  same  amount  of  glucose  In  different  Intensities  of  Illumination. 

These  results  as  a  whole  with  their  Implications  are  considered  to  show  that 
the  pea,  a  heliophilous  plant,  is  not  able  to  adapt  Its  chlorophyll  assimilation  ■ 
to  weak  illumination  Intensities,  and  that  It  Is  Incapable  of  augmenting  the 
absorptive  power  of  Its  roots  so  as  to  take  from  the  soil  a  large  quantity  of 
organic  carbon.  There  is,  then.  In  case  of  this  plant,  neither  parallel  nor  com- 
pensation between  absorption  of  carbon  by  the  green  leaves  in  the  carbon  dloxld 
of  ordinary  air  and  the  absorption  of  organic  carbon  by  the  roots  in  the  soil. 

The  influence  of  light-  and  gravitational  stimuli  on  the  seedlings  of 
Avena  sativa,  when  free  oxygen  is  whoUy  or  partially  removed,  U.  P.  Van 
Ameuden  {K.  Akad.  Wetensch,  Amsterdam,  Verslag.  Wis  en  Natuurk.  Afd.,  25 
il916-ll),  pt.  2,  pp.  1135-1143;  also  in  lEnglish  Ed.l,  Proc.  Sect.  Sci.,  19  {1916- 
11),  pt.  2,  pp.  1165-1113). — Experiments  were  carried  on  with  A.  sativa  seedlings 
under  a  total  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  maintained  by  replacing  removed 
oxygen  with  nitrogen. 
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Geotropic  response  was  diminished  by  a  fore  period  of  5  hoars  in  nitrogen, 
and  was  absent  after  a  fore  period  of  6  hours.  Phototroplc  response  was  ap- 
parently unchanged  after  3  hours  in  nitrogen.  It  was  stiU  perceptible  after  a 
6-hour  immersion,  but  after  8  hours  In  nitrogen  it  was  entirely  absent  Wheif 
nitrogen  was  replaced  by  air  after  65  or  75  minutes,  a  slight  after  effect  began 
to  be  apparent  about  1  hour  later,  showing  that  so-called  perception  had 
occurred  but  that  oxygen  was  required  to  show  a  reaction.  After  a  fore  period 
of  24  hours  in  4  to  5  per  cent  oxygen,  the  plants  In  ordinary  air  showed  an 
influence  on  perc^^ption,  the  seedlings  remaining  able  for  a  long  time  to  perceive 
a  geotropic  or  a  phototroplc  stimulus  In  an  atmosphere  containing  a  relatively 
low  percentage  of  oxygen. 

The  minimam  illumination  period  causing  germination  in  seeds  of 
Lythrum  salicaria,  E.  Lebmann  {Ber,  Deut,  Bot.  GeaeU.,  36  {1918),  No.  S,  pp, 
157-163). — Strong  Illumination  produced  much  earlier  and  more  abundant  ger- 
mination in  seeds  of  L.  salicaria  than  was  obtained  In  seed  not  so  exposed. 

Energy  curves  of  light  absorption  by  the  colorants  of  green  leaves,  A. 
IjRSPRrNG  {Ber.  Dcut.  Bot  Gesell,  36  {1918),  No,  3,  pp.  111-121,  figs.  4).— This 
is  largely  a  discussion  of  data  and  views  contributed  by  other  authors  on  the 
relations  between  sunlight  (direct  or  diffused,  high  or  low)  incident  U0wi 
plant  surfaces,  and  the  processes  and  in  general  the  phenomena  related  thereto, 
with  more  particular  reference  to  the  chlorophyll  grains,  the  red  coloring 
material  in  the  cell  sap,  and  the  protection  supposedly  afforded  thereby  against 
incident  solar  energy. 

Apparatus  for  the  study  of  photosynthesis  and  respiration,  W.  J.  T. 
OsTEKHOUT  {Bot,  Qaz,,  68  {1919),  No.  1,  pp.  60-62,  fig.  1), — Tlie  author,  having 
sought  to  combine  the  two  methods  formerly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  432),  deal- 
ing with  measurement  of  photosynthesis  in  land  plants  and  in  aquatics  re-  . 
spectively,  has  carried  on  experiments  to  this  end  and  presents  herein  a  simple 
method  for  the  study  of  photosynthesis  and  respiration. 

The  method,  which  is  said  to  be  so  simple  and  convenient  as  to  be  adapted 
to  classroom  demonstration  as  well  as  to  investigation,  consists  essentially  in 
placing  the  plants  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  gas  is  made  to  bubble  throng 
an  indicator,  the  color  indicating  alterations  in  the  carbon  dioxid  tension. 

Photochemical  extinction  during  the  process  of  assimilation,  A.  Ubsfbunq 
(Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  OeselL,  36  {1918),  No.  5,  pp.  122-135,  figs.  2).— The  author  re- 
ports with  discussion  a  study  and  resulting  data  regarding  the  absorption  of 
solar  energy  in  different  portions  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  leaves  of  different 
plants. 

The  injurious  effects  of  nltra^riolet  rays,  A.  Ubspruivq  and  G.  Blum  {Ber. 
Deut.  Bot.  Oesell,  35  {1917),  No.  4,  pp.  385-402). —A  comparative  study  of  the 
influence  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  plants  of  several  species  is  followed  br  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  relative  resistances  to  the  injurious  effects  of  these  rays,  and 
the  basis  of  such  resistance,  such  as  absorption  of  the  rays  by  the  epideraiia. 

Effect  of  illuminating  gas  on  plants,  O.  Wehiceb  {Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  Geiell, 
36  {1918),  No.  3,  pp.  140-150,  pi.  1,  figs.  5;  abs.  in  Bot.  Oag.,  67  {1919),  No.  6,  p. 
5i7).— In  the  production  of  Injury  by  illundnating  gas  to  the  root  ^sterns  of 
woody  plants,  the  author  states  that  within  the  age  limits  of  the  plants  em- 
ployed (less  than  seven  years)  the  stage  of  development  was  an  important 
factor.  Resistance  was  at  a  maximum  during  the  winter,  but  was  much  less 
during  late  summer  and  fall,  and  least  during  the  spring;  the  gas  exercising 
apparently  a  positively  poisonous  influence.  The  trouble  is  due  primarily  to 
root  injury.    A  more  specialized  report  on  the  toxic  constituents  is  promised. 

A  biological  and  systematic  study  of  Philippine  plant  galls,  L.  B. 
UiCHANCO  {Philippine  Jour.  Sci.,  14  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  527-554,  pis.  i5).— This  is, 
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In  the  main,  an  account  of  galls  due  to  different  species  of  Insects.  It  Is  stated 
that  galls  can  be  produced  only  when  the  tissue  of  the  plant  is  Interfered  with 
daring  or  prior  to  the  actual  development  of  the  tissue,  no  stimulus,  whether 
physical  or  chemical  producing  galls  after  full  maturity  of  the  tissue  has  been 
attained. 

FIELD  CHOPS. 

Safe  farming  in  the  Southern  States  in  1020,  B.  Knapp  (U,  8.  Dept.  Agr., 
Dept.  Circ.  85  {1920),  pp.  19). — ^This  comprises  a  discussion  of  economic  factors 
affecting  farming  In  the  South,  and  outlines  as  a  safe  farm  system  one  which 
will  maintain  soil  fertility ;  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  both  food  and  feed  to 
insure  a  surplus;  and  provide  for  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  or 
sugar  cane  as  strictly  cash  crops,  depending  on  the  locality.  Tabulated  sta- 
tistics are  appended  showing  the  acreage  and  yield  by  States,  for  the  Southern 
States,  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
rice,  for  the  period  of  1909-1919,  Inclusive,  and  of  peanuts,  grain  sorghums, 
and  velvet  beans  for  shorter  periods  of  time. 

IReport  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Morris  substation,  1018],  P.  E.  Mii.txb 
{Minnesota  Sta.,  Rpt,  Morris  Substa,,  191 8^  pp.  5-58,  figs.  9). — ^A  report  is 
presented  on  the  progress  of  work  along  the  same  general  lines  as  that  hereto- 
fore noted  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  436),  including  meteorological  data.  The  results 
for  the  4  years  1915-1918  are  given  in  tables. 

In  the  fertilizer  experiments  with  crops  in  rotation  corn  and  oats  were  re- 
placed in  1918  by  wheat  This  arrangement  placed  wheat  on  fall-plowed  clover 
sod,  fall-plowed  wheat  stubble,  and  on  com  stubble  disked  in  the  spring.  The 
average  yield  of  8  plats  showed  that  in  each  series  the  plats  with  no  treatment 
gave  the  lowest  and  the  plats  receiving  acid  phosphate  and  manure  the  highest 
production  of  grain.  The  ranges  in  yield  were  as  follows:  Clover  sod  17.2  to 
22.1  bu.,  wheat  stubble  26.1  to  30.1  bu.,  and  corn  stubble  29.7  to  39.1  bu.  per 
acre. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  with  alfalfa  in  progress  since  1915 
showed  that  acid  phosphate,  used  at  the  rate  of  480  lbs.  per  acre  annually, 
was  the  only  fertilizer  application  that  has  thus  far  given  a  distinct  benefit. 
The  results  of  manuring  clover  and  timothy  sod  at  the  rate  of  32,  16,  8,  and  4 
tons  per  acre  in  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  and  timothy,  as 
shown  by  the  yields  of  wheat  and  barley,  were  generally  in  favor  of  the 
smallest  application  and  of  no  treatment.  In  tests  of  wheat  straw  and  com 
stover  at  the  rates  of  1  and  2  tons  per  acre  as  fertilizers  for  wheat  and  com 
the  better  response  was  secured  from  com,  while  wheat  showed  but  little  im- 
provement. The  results  indicated  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  crop  resi- 
dues may  be  highly  beneficial  though  not  apparent  in  the  first  crop. 

The  yields  of  corn  and  wheat  secured  In  a  series  of  rotations,  including 
alfalfa,  were  best  when  corn  followed  alfalfa  and  wheat  followed  com.  ^  The 
cbver  utilization  test  led  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  soil  under  experiment, 
which  is  rich  in  organic  matter,  plowing  under  clover  is  wasteful  when  it  can 
be  used  as  hay  or  pasture. 

The  highest  yielding  varieties  of  different  crops  tested  in  1918  were  as  fol- 
lows: Mindum,  a  durum  wheat,  23.3  bu. ;  Marquis  wheat  21.6  bu. ;  Kherson 
oats  53.1  bu. ;  Minnesota  Manchuria  barley,  a  6-rowed  variety,  36.1  bu. ;  Wis- 
consin Pedigreed  rye  29.8  bu. ;  White  spring  emmer  30.9  bu. ;  Northwestern  Dent 
com  42.2  bu. ;  Green  Mountain  potatoes  149.9  bu. ;  and  Minnsoja  soy  beans  12.4 
bu.  per  acre.  Among  alfalfa  varieties  Grimm  and  Baltic  proved  the  best  yleld- 
ers  and  the  hardiest  varieties.  Breeding  work  carried  on  with  Minnesota  No. 
1^  corn  is  reported  as  resulting  in  earlier  maturity  without  reduction  in  the 
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yield.  In  seeding  experiments  with  oats  the  use  of  80  lbs.  per  acre  gave  the 
highest  average  yield  of  grain.  It  was  observed  during  the  season  that  the 
height  of  grain  on  the  different  plats  was  in  direct  relation  to  the  thickness  of 
seeding,  which  ranged  from  48  to  112  lbs.  per  acre,  the  thinnest  seeding  produc- 
ing the  tallest  plants  with  the  largest  heads. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Dlckiiisoii  snbstation,  1014-1918], 
L.  R.  Waldron  and  J.  C.  Thyseix  {North  Dakota  Sta,  Bui  ISl  {1919),  pp.  5-50, 
6S-79,  80-82,  fig.  J).— The  work  with  field  crops  for  each  of  the  5  years,  1914- 
1918,  is  described  in  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  annual  reports  of  the  substation, 
continuing  previous  work  (E.  8.  R.,  35,  p.  228).  The  weather  conditions  for 
<  ach  year  are  noted  and  the  experimental  results  are  briefiy  discussed.  The 
work  was  along  the  same  general  lines  from  year  to  year,  and  had  reference 
mainly  to  variety  and  cultural  tests  with  cereal  and  forage  crops,  flax,  and 
potatoes. 

As  in  tlie  preceding  years,  the  work  with  cereal  crops  in  1918  included  prin- 
cipally testing  and  improving  varieties  and  comparing  different  dates  and  rates 
of  seeding.  In  1918  EMS  ranked  first  in  yield  among  the  durum  varieties  of 
whejit  with  20.2  bu.  per  acre,  while  in  the  fife  group  Ohirka  No.  6  led  with  17.6 
bu.,  in  the  bearded  group  of  common  wheats  Kubanka  Bluestem  with  17.4 
bu.,  and  in  the  bluestem  group  Haynes  or  Minnesota  169  with  14.3  bu.    For  the 

5  years,  1914-1918,  the  leading  varieties  and  their  average  yields  for  the  reflpe^ 
tive  groups  were  as  follows:  Monad  24.9,  Marquis  18.3,  Preston  14A  9lA 
Crossbred  12.9  bu.  per  acre. 

In  1918  seeding  Kubanka  No.  8  wheat  at  the  rates  of  8,  4,  5,  and  6  pk.  per 
acre  on  April  5  and  22  and  May  1  gave  an  average  yield  of  17.3,  20.1,  19i; 
and  18  bu.  per  acre  respectively,  while  the  average  yields  for  the  different  dttas 
of  seeding  at  the  various  rates  were  21.4,  17.9,  and  16.6  bu.  per  acre,  reepM* 
tivly.  Of  winter  rye,  spring  rye,  Beloglina  winter  wheat,  and  Kubanka  string 
wheat,  sown  November  3,  1917,  only  winter  rye  survived  the  winter. 

In  1918  the  leading  variety  of  oats.  Golden  Rain,  yielded  49.5  bu.  per  acre, 
and  this  variety  also  stood  first  in  average  yield  for  the  6  years,  1913-1918, 
with  59.1  bu.  per  acre.  Among  5  varieties  of  2-rowed  hulled  barley  Steigum 
produced  the  highest  yield,  23.6  bu.  per  acre,  and  among  4  varieties  of  6-rowed 
hulled  barley  Marlout  led  with  22.8  bu.  per  acre,  being  closely  followed  by 
Gataml  with  22.2  bu.  Of  four  varieties  of  2-rowed  barley,  not  includhig 
Steigum,  which  were  grown  from  1914-1918,  Swan  Neck  ranked  first  with  an 
average  yield  of  30.9  bu.,  and  of  3  varieties  of  6-rowed  barley  Gataml  led  with 
25.3  bu.  per  acre  for  the  period.  Hannchen,  a  2-rowed  barley,  sown  at  different 
rates  from  1913-1918,  inclusive,  gave  the  best  average  yield  from  the  use  of 

6  pk.  of  seed  per  acre. 

The  results  of  a  flax  variety  test  showed  the  best  yields  of  linseed  from 
Select  Russian  and  N.  D.  R.  52.  Flax  grown  In  a  mixture  with  each  of  the 
grains,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  in  1917  and  1918  did  not  succeed. 

Tests  with  grain  sorghum  indicated  that  the  crop  is  not  adapted  to  the 
climate.  Wheat  grown  after  various  crops  and  after  fallow  gave  the  following 
average  results  for  10  years:  After  com  23,  fallow  25.7,  peas  21,  sweet  clover 
20.4,  winter  rye  2.17,  oats  18.2,  and  wheat  15.1  bu.  per  acre.  In  a  test  of 
corn  varieties  in  1918  Mercer  Flint  gave  the  best  results,  yielding  in  one 
instance  6,940  lbs.  of  green  substance  per  acre.  The  highest  yield  of  potatoes 
for  the  year,  135  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  from  Burbank.  A  test  of  silage  crops 
resulted  in  a  yield  of  green  fodder  of  12,260  lbs.  from  com,  21,029  lbs.  from 
sunflowers,  and  40,824  lbs.  per  acre  from  mangels. 

Annual  report  of  chief  soU  and  crop  instructor,  H.  O.  Enoush  {Brit. 
Columbia  Dept,  Agr,  Ann.  Rpt.,  11  {1916),  pp.  75-78).— The  work  with  field 
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crops  at  demonstration  stations  located  at  Armstrong,  Chllllwack,  Bdgewood, 
ErriDgton,  Grand  Forks,  Rock  Greek,  Rose  Hill,  and  Pitt  Meadows,  is  briefly 
noted.  The  crops  tested  were  mainly  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas,  clover,  alfalfa, 
Tetcb,  and  mangels. 

Annaal  report  of  district  agriculturist,  Fort  George  district,  H.  E. 
WALKi»  {Brit,  Columbia  Dept.  Agr,  Ann,  Rpt.,  11  (1916),  pp.  89-91). — A  brief 
report  is  given  on  the  general  agricultural  conditions  of  the  district,  and  the 
results  of  growing  crops  on  demonstration  plats  at  Fort  George  are  briefly 
noted.  The  following  varieties  are  mentioned  as  suitable  fbr  the  region : 
Abundance  and  Banner  oats;  O.  A.  O.  No.  21  and  Wisconsin  55  barley;  Red 
Wave  and  Dawson  Golden  Chaff  winter  wheat;  Marquis  and  Bluestem  spring 
wheat;  Red,  Early  Rose,  Gold  Coin,  and  Reliance  potatoes;  and  Grimm 
alfalfa.  Good  results  were  secured  with  redtop,  timothy,  rye  grass,  and  brome 
grass. 

[Grass  mixtures  for  meadows  and  pastures  on  peaty  soils],  H.  Osvald 
{Svenska  Mo88kulturfdr.  Tidskr.,  Si  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  1-16,  fig.  i).— In  a  paper 
presented  at  a  meeting  af  the  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Association  in  1019,  the 
author  summarizes  in  tables  and  discusses  the  results  of  experiments  with 
different  grass  mixtures  for  meadows  and  pastures  on  peaty  soil,  conducted 
mainly  at  Flahult  and  Torestorp. 

At  Flahult  the  growth  of  a  seed  mixture  consisting  of  20  per  cent  alsike 
clover,  10  per  cent  white  clover,  36  per  c«it  timothy,  10  per  cent  meadow  fox- 
tail, 20  per  cent  meadow  fescue,  and  5  per  cent  blue  grass  was  studied  for  tlie 
5  years  1914-1918.  Alsike  clover  produced  the  largest  percentage  of  total 
forage,  over  21  per  cent,  the  first  2  years,  and  timothy  gave  the  best  results  the 
second  and  third  years  when  it  constituted,  respectively,  68.1  and  61  per  cent 
of  the  yield.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  third  year  the  grasses  began 
to  produce  plants  that  did  not  develop  stems  but  remained  of  a  leafy  character 
and  the  percentage  of  such  leafy  plants  showed  a  tendency  to  increase  during 
the  following  years. 

In  a  similar  study  at  Torestorp  for  the  3  years,  1916-1918,  with  a  mixture  of 
5  per  cent  red  clover,  20  per  cent  alsike  clover,  50  per  cent  timothy,  5  per  cent 
meadow  foxtail,  10  per  cent  meadow  fescue,  and  10  per  cent  orchard  grass, 
plants  of  a  leafy  character  appeared  the  first  year  in  all  the  grasses,  but  they 
showed  marked  increases  only  in  timothy  and  meadow  fescue.  The  first 
year  timothy  constituted  88.2  per  cent,  the  second  year  80.2  per  cent,  and  the 
third  year  57.6  per  cent  of  the  yield.  The  third  year  meadow  fescue  made  up 
26  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  51.6  per  cent  of  the  forage  produced  consisted  of 
leafy  plants  of  timothy  and  21.5  per  cent  of  leafy  plants  of  meadow  fescue. 

A  botanical  analysis  made  at  Flahult  in  1917-18  of  the  hay  grown  from  the 
mixture  given  above,  but  including  Poa  trivialis  and  sown  at  different  dates  in 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  showed  that  timothy  and  meadow  foxtail  pro- 
duced the  largest  percentage  of  plants  developing  stems  during  the  first  year 
of  their  growth,  while  the  second  year  the  relationship  between  the  number 
of  such  plants  and  of  those  producing  only  foliage  and  incompletely  developed 
stems  was  practically  reversed.  Meadow  fescue  did  not  show  this  tendency 
very  definitely,  and  P.  trivialis  produced  practically  no  plants  with  undeveloped 
stems. 

Observations  made  from  1910  to  1918,  inclusive,  on  the  behavior  of  clover 
and  grasses  sown  as  a  mixture  for  meadow  purposes  indicated  that  alsike 
clover  produced  its  best  growth  the  first  year,  timothy  the  second,  meadow 
foxtail  the  sixth,  and  blue  grass  the  ninth  year.  It  is  pointed  out  from  this 
result  that  by  the  proper  selection  of  species  in  the  seed  mixture  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  the  productive  capacity  during  the  period  the  meadow  is  to  remain. 
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Similar  studies  of  25-year  and  S-year  old  meadows  showed  that  white  doTer 
and  blue  grass  made  up  the  principal  part  of  the  forage  produced. 

[Grassland  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  improvement  and  maioft^ 
nance],  W.  Somebville  {Nature  [London],  104  U919),  No,  2617,  pp.  -^^1-4^).— 
This  article  reproduces  in  abridged  form  the  address  of  the  president  of  the 
section  on  agriculture  of  the  British  Association,  previously  noted  editorially 
(E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  106). 

Investigation  of  blossoming  and  fertilisation  in  winter  rye  and  winter 
wheat,  B.  Obebmayeb  {Ztschr.  PfianzenziicM.,  4  {1916),  No,  4,  pp,  547-4M).— 
These  studies,  conducted  at  Magyar6v&r  in  Hungary,  indicated  that  the  manner 
and  duration  of  blossoming  in  winter  rye  and  winter  wheat  shows  wider 
variations  there  than  was  observed  by  investigators  in  other  countries. 

The  greatest  variation  occurred  in  the  time  required  for  the  closing  of  the 
glumes  after  the  flower  was  fertilized.  The  general  manner  of  blossoming  in 
rye  was  In  some  Instances  sudden  and  rapid  and  in  others  slow  or  sporadic  and 
fluctuating.  Wheat  differed  from  rye  In  that  the  manner  of  blossoming  was 
usually  irregular  and  very  seldom  sudden  and  rapid.  .The  individual  selections 
of  rye  blossomed  with  greater  uniformity  than  was  observed  in  similar  wheat 
selections. 

The  blossoming  of  rye  flowers  without  opening  was  observed  as  being  only 
exceptional,  while  single  wheat  flowers  blossoming  unopened  could  be  found  at 
all  times  during  the  blossoming  period  and  under  certain  conditions  the 
phenomenon  became  more  or  less  generaL  A  somewhat  similar  process  of  blos- 
soming was  observed  in  rye  and  wheat  flowers  that  had  only  partly  opened. 
When  sudden  and  intense  blossoming  of  rye  was  imminent  it  was  noted  that 
some  time  before  the  opening  of  the  flowers  the  anthers  pushed  against  the 
glumes  and  spread  them  apart,  but  this  was  never  observed  in  wheat 

The  simultaneous  opening  of  a  sufficient  number  of  wheat  and  rye  floweta 
was  attended  by  a  crackling  noise.  Spikes  with  sterile  anthers  were  obserred 
to  be  quite  frequent  in  both  rye  and  wheat 

Weather  conditions  Influenced  the  process  of  blossoming  In  the  individnal 
flower  as  well  as  over  the  field.  Cloudiness,  low  morning  temperatures,  and 
warm  winds  were  not  unfavorable,  but  a  low  temperature  associated  with 
rainy,  windy  weather  interfered  with  the  normal  progress  of  blossoming  In 
both  crops. 

The  condition  of  the  floral  organs,  especially  of  the  male  parts,  exerted  a 
marked  Influence  on  fertilization.  Differences  in  the  structure  of  these  organs 
were  studied,  and  it  was  found  that  while  such  differences  occur  in  healthy 
material  they  are  much  more  marked  in  sterile  poll^i  grains,  immature  pollen, 
pollen  gathered  and  kept  near  its  limit  of  time,  and  in  spikes  with  sterile 
anthers.  It  was  noted  that  a  healthy  pollen  of  lii|^  vitality  contains,  as  a 
rule,  but  few  sterile  grains.  The  shriveling  of  pollen  grains  due  to  the  kw 
of  moisture  within  certain  time  limits  did  not  in  itself  reduce  Tiability.  Bye 
pollen  when  gathered  remained  viable  only  from  2i  to  8  hours,  and  immature 
pollen  was  incapable  of  effecting  fertilization.  A  study  of  the  size  of  rye  and 
wheat  pollen  Indicated  that  the  pollen  of  the  Hungarian  wheat  studied  was 
larger  than  the  pollen  of  TritUmm  dicoccoides,  which  in  turn  was  larger  tiian 
that  of  T,  turgidum  mirabtle.  In  laboratory  germination  tests  with  rye  pollen 
irralns  the  optimum  cane  sugar  concentration  used  In  an  agar-agar  cell  was  a 
little  above  30  per  cent.  Keeping  rye  pollen  exposed  to  the  air  but  in  tlie  dark 
showed  no  advantage  over  keeping  It  similarly  exposed  in  the  shade,  and  pladn<: 
it  into  a  desiccator  proved  injurious. 

The  condition  of  the  female  flower  organs  was  found  to  influence  fertilization 
mainly  through  the  supply  of  nutrition  available  to  each  fertilized  flower  for 
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the  development  of  the  young  fruit  Fertilization  seemed  quite  generally 
brought  about,  but  the  inner  or  secondary  flowers  in  the  spike  apparently  were 
not  always  vigorous  enough  to  obtain  the  necessary  nutrition  for  which  they 
had  to  compete  with  the  usually  stronger  outer  blossoms.  The  variation  in 
strength  or  vigor  of  the  inner  flowers  is  regarded  as  a  heritable  character. 

Studies  were  made  also  to  determine  the  degree  of  self  and  cross  fertilization 
in  rye  and  wheat  Cross  fertilization  was  found  to  be  the  more  general  method 
of  fertilization  in  rye,  although  self  fertilization  also  occurred,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  the  blossoming  season,  at  times  of  sporadic  flowering,  and  in 
closed  or  only  partly  opened  blossoms.  Wheat  was  observed  to  be  generally  self 
Tertilized,  but  under  certain  conditions  cross  fertilization  also  took  place. 

[The  sorghum  sirup  industry  and  the  sorghum  plant],  J.  J.  Willaman, 
R.  M.  West,  and  C.  P.  Bull  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bui  187  {1919),  pp.  7-31,  figs. 
i5).— The  history  and  present  status  of  the  sorghum  sirup  industry  in  Minne- 
sota is  briefly  reviewed,  while  the  botany  and  the  culture  of  the  sorghum  plant 
are  treated  at  greater  length. 

The  results  of  testing  seven  varieties  of  strains  of  saccharin  sorghums  in 
1900  and  1901  showed  that  Polgers  led  with  a  yield  of  12.67  tons  of  green 
cane  per  acre,  being  followed  by  Amber  with  11.66  tons  and  Collier  with  11.22 
tons.  The  sugar  content  ranged  from  12.28  per  cent  in  Colman  to  14.46  per 
cent  in  a  strain  of  Minnesota  Early  Amber.  The  Minnesota  Amber  strains 
being  of  early  maturity  gave  the  smaller  yields  of  green  cane  per  acre,  but 
gave  indications  of  a  high  sugar  content. 

Varieties  and  strains  tested  in  1912  and  1913  showed  great  variation  in 
all  the  characters  observed.  South  Dakota  ranked  first  in  maturity  although 
Early  Rose,  a  strain  selected  in  Minnesota,  showed  practically  the  same  earli- 
ness.  The  highest  average  yield,  19.1  tons  of  green  cane  per  acre,  was  obtained 
from  S.  P.  I.  17,566  Orange,  being  followed  by  Amber  with  17.9  tons,  S.  P.  I. 
17,548  Red  Amber  with  15.3  tons,  and  Orange  with  15.2  tons. 

The  culture  of  sweet  sorghum  for  forage  is  discussed,  and  the  results  of 
growing  Early  Amber  for  this  purpose  are  compared  in  general  with  the  simi- 
lar use  of  Minnesota  No.  13  com.  The  results  of  analyses  of  sweet  sorghum 
fodder  and  corn  fodder  are  given  in  a  table.  Directions  are  given  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  crop  by  seed  selection. 

The  results  of  field  experiments  with  sugar  cane  in  the  years  1917-18, 
J.  KuiJPER  {Arch,  i^uikerindus.  Nederland.  Indie,  27  {1919),  No.  51,  pp.  $245^ 
tS20;  also  in  Meded.  Proefsta.  Java-Suikerindus.,  Landhouwk.  Ser.,  No.  5 
{1919),  pp.  2245-2320).— The  sugar  experiment  station  at  Pasoeroean  in  1917-18 
made  about  1,000  plat  tests  on  different  soil  types  with  sugar  cane  varieties, 
including  a  number  of  new  strains  originated  at  the  station.  On  nearly  all 
soil  types  the  best  results  were  secured  with  the  variety  EK  28,  but  on  rather 
wet  soils  an  older  variety,  247  B,  proved  most  satisfactory.  A  study  of  the 
comparative  yielding  capacity  of  different  varieties  showed  that  varieties  EK 
28  and  EK  2  stood  distinctly  above  247  B  in  this  regard.  The  varieties  now  con- 
sidered best  for  Java  are  EK  28,  EK  2,  247  B,  DI  52,  100  POJ,  SW  3,  and  90  F. 
The  older  Black  Cheribon  cane  is  reported  as  having  almost  disappeared  from 
cultivation. 

The  results  of  fertilizer  experiments  indicated  that  among  different  sources 
of  nitrogen  ammonium  sulphate,  as  compared  with  nitrate  of  potash,  cyanamid, 
peanut  cake,  dried  blood,  meat  meal,  filter  presscake,  and  stable  manure,  gave 
the  best  returns.  Stable  manure  and  filter  presscake  had  no  value  as  sources 
of  nitrogen,  but  stable  manure  was  appar^tly  a  good  source  of  phosphoric  acid. 
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Bagasw  ashes  had  some  fertiUsing  Talue  on  the  diCterent  soil  types,  and 
molasses  as  a  fertiliser  is  reported  as  giving  good  results  on  coarse  sandy  soils. 

A  study  was  made  also  of  the  use  of  seed  cane  grown  at  high  altitndeB 
in  relation  to  the  control  of  sereh  disease.  It  was  found  that  tops  of  fall- 
grown  cane  and  cuttings  from  planting  cane  from  higher  altitudes,  when 
healthy,  were  of  equal  value  for  planting,  hut  that  und^  unfavorable  soil 
conditions  the  tops  as  compared  with  the  cuttings  were  more  readily  attacked 
by  the  disease.  Outtings  infected  with  yellow  stripe  disease,  as  a  rule,  showed 
a  reduced  sugar  yield  In  the  crop. 

Binding  the  stalks  together  to  prevent  the  cane  from  falling  down  did  not 
prove  of  advantage,  and  no  profitable  increases  in  yield  were  secured  froor 
minor  changes  in  the  culture  and  the  planting  of  cane. 

HOBTIOULTUKE. 

[Report  on  fmlts,  ornamentals,  and  vegetables],  P.  E.  Milleb  (Minnesota 
Sta„  Rpt.  Marrii  SuhHa.,  1918,  pp.  SS-iJt,  flifs,  2).— A  statement  of  varieties  of 
fruit,  ornamentals,  and  vegetables  under  trial  at  the  West  C^itral  substatioD 
at  Morris,  Minn.,  in  1018,  including  tabular  data  on  tests  of  ornamental  shrnba 
and  annuals.  The  varieties  of  vegetables  listed  are  recommended  for  general 
planting  in  the  region  of  the  substation. 

[Report  on  fmit  investigations],  W.  Bubns  (Ann.  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr.  Bombay, 
1916-17,  pp.  55,  56). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  experimental  work  conducted 
during  the  year  1916-17  with  the  mango,  citrus  fruits,  guava,  papaya,  grape; 
fig,  and  banana. 

Eixperlments  in  budding  the  mango  have  shown  that  the  mango  scion  win 
not  flower  until  it  is  sufliclently  mature,  even  If  it  is  grafted  on  a  mature 
stock.  Mango  flies  have  been  successfully  trapped  by  using  a  distillate  of  Uie 
Tulsl  (Ocimum  sanctum)  plant,  a  method  devised  by  R.  Rao  Karsacode. 
Spraying  mango  trees  with  water  during  the  flowering  period  interfered  with 
the  setting  of  fruit,  and  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  detrimental  eff^t  of  rain 
at  this  period. 

Incosopol,  a  cotton  oil  product,  has  proved  an  effective  remedy  for  aphis  on 
citrus.  The  sucking  moth  (Ophideris  fullonica)  has  been  traced  as  the  cause 
of  considerable  falling  of  citrus  fruits,  and  measures  are  being  devised 
against  it. 

An  attempt  to  reduce  seeds  in  guavas  by  selection  and  vegetative  propagation 
has  not  given  promising  results  thus  far.  The  sugar  content  of  guavas  was 
found  to  increase  as  the  trees  became  mature.  Guava  stocks  have  exerted  no 
infiuence  on  the  color  of  the  scion  fruit. 

Grosses  made  with  papayas  have  shown  that  the  production  of  pure  male 
plants  can  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  hermaphrodite  plants  as  pollen  plants. 
Propagation  of  papayas  by  cuttings  In  the  field  was  not  successful,  as  the 
cuttings  were  apt  to  rot  at  the  base.  The  artificial  branching  of  the  papaya  by 
removing  the  top  resulted  In  low  stocky  trees  and  an  Increased  number  of  fruits. 

Spray  calendar  (Arkansas  Sia.  Circ,  ^8  (1920),  pp.  4). — ^A  spray  calendar  for 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  grapes,  with  directions  for  pre- 
paring spray  mixtures. 

Orchard  spray  calendar,  0.  E.  Sanborn  and  D.  C.  Mooring  (Okla.  Agr.  Col 
Ext.  Circ.  109  (1919),  pp.  8.  figs.  7). — A  spray  calendar  for  the  control  of  the 
more  important  pests  and  diseases  of  orchard  and  small  fruits,  including  direc- 
tions for  making  spray  solutions. 

More  about  rootstocks,  W.  L.  Howard  (Mo.  Bui.  Dept.  Agr.  Cal.,  9  U920U 
Jfo.  S,  pp.  93-95,  fig.  1), — In  continuation  of  a  previous  report  on  rootstock  ex- 
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periments  at  the  California  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  444),  the 
author  presents  some  additional  notes  on  the  value  of  different  roots  as  stocks 
for  prunes  and  pears. 

[Note  on  raising  seedling  apples],  E.  Laxton  {Jour,  Pomol,,  Vol.  i,  tJo.  It, 
pp.  loi-109). — Notes  are  given  on  methods  used  by  the  author  and  W.  Laxton 
in  breeding  apple  seedlings,  together  with  tabular  data  showing  the  crosses 
made  and  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  progeny. 

Peach  growing  in  Florida,  W.  L.  Floyd  {Fla.  Univ.  Ext.  Bui.  27  (1920)  y  pp. 
15,  figs.  8). — This  bulletin  deals  with  the  culture  and  care  of  peaches,  particu- 
larly in  the  home  orchard. 

Magnesia  and  the  manuring  of  vines,  J.  Lef^vbe  {Rev.  Vitic.y  51  {1919),  No. 
IS29,  pp.  394-398,  figs.  2). — A  brief  summary  of  the  knowledge  relative  to  the 
use  of  magnesium  as  a  fertilizer,  with  special  reference  to  its  use  for  grapes. 

Special  attention  Is  called  to  the  combination  of  magnesium  and  calcium 
oxids  which  is  manufactured  by  several  factories  in  France  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  dolomagnesium.  When  the  magnesium  is  administered  in  this  form,' 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  fertilizers,  it  has  none  of  the  toxic 
effects  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  chlorld.  In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  direct 
nutrient  and  in  amending  acid  soils  it  has  also  an  antichloritic  action.  A  num- 
ber of  experiments  conducted  under  varying  conditions  indicate  that  a  normal 
dose  of  dolomagnesium  is  from  500  to  1,000  kg.  per  hectare ;  2,000  kg.  per  hectare 
(1,780  lbs.  per  acre)  may  be  used  without  injury  in  making  an  Initial  applica- 
lion.  Dolomagnesium  may  be  mixed  with  other  fertilizers  except  nitrogenous 
fertilizers. 

Conservation  of  fresh  grapes,  J.  Fioueroa  {Dir.  Jen,  Serv.  Agr,  [Chile'\  Bol, 
52  {1919),  pp.  27,  figs.  18). — An  account  of  the  principal  processes  by  which 
grapes  are  preserved  in  the  fresh  state. 

Statistics  in  the  production  of  grapes  and  wine  in  1019  {Estadis.  Prod, 
yitic,  [Spain'\,  1919,  pp.  7). — A  statistical  report  on  the  production  of  grapes  and 
wines  in  various  regions  and  Provinces  of  Spain  during  the  year  1019. 

The  propagation  of  some  tropical  fruits,  R.  S.  Gunuffe  {Agr,  News  [Bar- 
hados],  19  (1920),  No.  465,  pp,  52,  53,  fig.  i).— The  present  paper  discusses  the 
propagation  of  avocados.  Subsequent  notes  are  to  deal  with  other  tropical 
fruita 

The  mango  in  Florida,  E.  D.  Vobbury  {Fla.  Grower,  21  {1920),  No,  10,  pp,  8, 
9,  35,  37). — Practical  suggestions  are  given  for  growing  mangos,  including  in- 
formation relative  to  soil  requirements,  varieties,  method  of  propagation,  grove 
management,  the  control  of  pests  and  diseases,  harvesting  and  marketing  the 
crop,  yields,  and  profits. 

The  dwarf  coconut,  W.  P.  Handover  {Agr,  Bui,  Fed.  Malay  States,  7  {1919), 
No.  5,  pp.  295-297). — ^An  account  of  a  dwarf  form  of  coconut  growing  In  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  with  reference  to  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
history,  growth,  and  yield. 

The  status  of  the  American  nut  industry,  0.  A.  Reed  {Amer.  Nut  Jour.,  12 
{t920).  No.  3,  p.  4^)' — A  brief  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  various  nut 
industries  in  the  United  States. 

Top-working  the  pecan,  E.  J.  Kyle  {Proc  Natl.  Nut  Growers*  Assoc,  H 
{1915),  pp.  93-96). — A  contribution  from  the  Texas  Ck)llege,  discussing  conditions 
under  which  top-working  is  advantageous  and  methods  of  budding  that  may  be 
employed. 

Control  of  the  sap  flow  in  stocks  to  be  grafted,  J.  F.  Jones  {Proc.  Natl. 
Nut  Growers*  Assoc,  14  (1915),  pp.  96,  97). — The  author's  experience  In  grafting 
the  English  walnut,  shagbark  hickory,  and  pecan  under  northern  conditions 
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has  shown  that  to  secure  uniformly  good  results  the  sdons  must  be  Tteoroos. 
well-matured,  and  perfectly  dormant ;  the  stocks  must  be  yigoroos  and  flie  np 
active,  but  not  excessively  so.  To  control  the  flow  of  sap  the  stocks  are  re- 
peatedly cut  back  as  growth  starts,  cutting  off  only  sufficient  of  the  previous 
season's  wood  to  remove  all  buds  that  have  started  to  grow.  This  operatiOD 
is  repeated  every  week  or  10  days,  thereby  not  only  prolonging  the  graftinf 
season  but  insuring  better  stands  of  grafts  than  on  unmanipulated  stocks. 

[Report  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  hedges],  J.  0.  Thtsell  {North  Dakota  8ta. 
Bui  ISl  (1919),  p.  79). — A  brief  note  on  the  condition  of  demonstration  plant- 
ings of  trees,  shrubs,  and  hedges. 

Report  on  the  treatment  of  the  snrronndtngs  of  the  small  home,  H.  B. 
and  L.  A.  Duninoton  Gbubb  {Toronto:  Ontario  Bousing  Com.,  1919,  pp,  S5,  ftgt, 
20). — This  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Com- 
mittee, with  the  view  of  suggesting  means  of  beautifying  the  individual  lot 
and  of  outlinlDg  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  attractive  and  eoonoml- 
cal  development  of  any  new  area. 

Part  1  of  the  report  deals  with  the  general  development  of  land  for  industrial 
housing.  It  discusses  the  subdivision  of  land  with  reference  to  efficiency, 
beauty,  and  economy.  Part  2  deals  with  the  layout  of  the  individual  lot  and 
contains  several  plans,  together  with  a  list  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables suitable  for  community  and  industrial  gardens. 

F0BESTB7. 

Making  woodlands  profitable  in  the  Southern  States,  W.  R.  Mattoo5 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1071  {1920),  pp,  S8,  figs,  55).— A  contribution 
from  the  Forest  Service  of  this  Department  discussing  how  farm  forestry  piys, 
marketing  timber  j)rofitably,  supplying  timber  for  f&rm  needs,  utilizing  farm 
timber  rightly,  prolitable  employment  for  winter,  protecting  woodland  from 
injury,  improving  wooiUand  by  cutting,  making  waste  land  profitable,  increas- 
ing the  sale  value  of  the  farm,  and  forestry  demonstrations  in  progress.  The 
various  topics  are  well  Illustrated,  and  a  reference  list  is  given  of  related 
literature  published  by  this  Department  and  by  various  Southern  States. 

The  new  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  R.  S.  Yabd  {Natl,  Parks  Assoc  Puh. 
1  {1919),  pp,  2Ii.  figs.  13).— An  analysis  of  the  scenic  features  of  this  park,  with 
suggestions  for  its  better  comprehension  and  enjoyment 

The  new  Zion  National  Park,  R.  S.  Yard  {Natl,  Parks  Assoc  Puh,  2  {19tO), 
pp,  SI,  figs,  16). — A  descriptive  account  of  the  scenic  features  of  the  Zlon  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  relation  of  this  park,  together  with  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Bryce  Canyon,  to  the  brilliantly  colored  plateau  country  of  southern  Utah. 

Annual  return  of  statistics  relating  to  forest  administration  in  British 
India  for  the  year  1017-18  {Ann.  Return  Statis,  Forest  Admin.  Brit.  India, 
1917-18.  pp.  25,  pi.  1). — A  statistical  review  showing  alterations  in  forest  areas 
and  progress  made  in  forest  settlements,  surveys,  working  plans,  forest  protec- 
tion, etc..  Including  also  yields  In  major  and  minor  forest  products,  revenues 
and  expenditures,  with  comparative  data  showing  the  annual  forest  reveoue, 
expenditure,  etc.,  for  the  last  10  years. 

The  forest  policy  of  France:  Its  vindication,  W.  B.  Greeley  {Amer.  For- 
estry, 25  {1919),  No.  SIO,  pp,  1S79-1S85,  U24,  figs,  8).— A  general  account  of  the 
history,  development,  and  accomplishments  of  organized  forestry  in  France,  In 
which  the  author  points  out  how  thoroughly  the  long  established  French  forest 
policy  was  vindicated  during  the  great  war. 

Conservation:  The  form  or  the  substance:  Which?  W.  Compton  {CMcago: 
Natl  Lumber  Manfrs.  Assoc,,  1919,  pp.  «4).— In  this  paper  the  author  presents 
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and  discusses  a  number  of  principles  which  It  is  believed  should  underlie  a 
national  policy  of  forest  protection  and  replacement. 

Some  problems  of  reafforestation,  W.  Somerville  (London:  John  Murray, 
1919,  pp.  IS), — ^Thls  paper  Is  primarily  a  discussion  of  species  and  mixtures  of 
species  suitable  for  reafforesting  British  woodlands. 

On  the  growth,  treatment,  and  structure  of  some  common  hardwoods, 
R.  T.  Patton  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  n.  ser.,  SI  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  S94-411,  ph 
1,  fiffs.  7). — This  paper  deals  chiefly  with  a  study  of  the  growth  of  the  mountain 
ash  (Eucalyptus  regnana). 

Trial  of  an  experimental  dendrometrical  table  for  chestnut  coppice, 
G.  Di  Tkt.la  (Ann.  R.  Ist.  Super.  Forestale  Naz.  Firenze,  4  (1918-19),  pp.  105- 
156,  figs.  8), — ^The  table  here  presented  and  discussed  in  detail  was  constructed 
from  measurements  made  of  475  felled  trees.  The  steps  used  In  constructing 
the  table  ace  given  In  detail. 

The  koa  tree,  C.  S.  Judd  (Hawaii.  Forester  and  Agr„  17  (1920),  No.  2,  pp. 
5(M5,  pis.  S). — A  descriptive  account  of  the  koa  tree  (Acacia  koa)  of  Hawaii, 
including  information  relative  to  uses  of  the  wood.  Attention  is  also  called 
to  the  value  of  this  tree  for  reforesting  denuded  areas  where  good  drainage  and 
favorable  soil  and  moisture  conditions  obtain. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wood  of  the  bravo  pine,  J.  G.  A. 
Oabooso  (Bol.  Assoc.  Cent.  Agr.  Portuguesa,  20  (1918),  Nos.  9,  pp.  296-S05;  10, 
pp.  S25SSS;  12,  pp.  S9 1-402,  figs.  6).— The  author  presents  the  results  of  a  micro- 
graphical  study  of  the  wood  structure  of  the  bravo  pine  (Pinus  pinaster). 

The  origin,  extraction,  and  value  of  coniferous  seeds,  I,  L.  Piccioli  (Ann, 
H.  1st.  Super.  Forestale  Naz.  Firenze,  4  (1918-19),  pp.  1-9S,  figs.  57).— This  is 
part  1  of  an  exposition  on  the  coniferous  seed  Industry.  Its  successive  chap- 
ters discuss  the  Importance  of  the  Inheritance  of  mutations ;  influence  of  place 
of  origin  on  seed;  a  defense  of  importation;  private,  commercial,  and  State 
seed  production;  the  Influence  of  tree  selection  on  the  quality  of  the  seed; 
periodicity  of  abundant  harvests,  and  causes  which  determine  them ;  harvesting 
the  fruit;  methods  and  equipment  for  seed  extraction;  dlswlnglng  and  clean- 
ing; the  relation  between  volume  and  weight  of  whole  fruits  and  of  seed  In 
different  species ;  cost  of  production  and  market  value  of  seeds ;  and  germina- 
tion, longevity,  and  storage  of  seeds. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

Annual  report  of  provincial  plant  pathologist,  J.  W.  Eastham  (Bnt.  Co- 
lumbia Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.,  12  (1^17),  pp.  51-56). ^In  this  report  It  Is  stated 
that  a  fairly  comprehensive  plant  disease  survey  with  record  of  results  has 
now  been  made  of  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  British  Columbia. 

A  case  of  mushroom  apple-root  rot  was  noted  in  the  Shuswap  district,  the 
whole  orchard  being  reported  as  being  in  a  dying  condition.  A  fungus  appears 
to  pass  from  the  remains  of  old  natural  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  apple  roots, 
and  probably  to  other  trees. 

Apple  tree  anthracnose  control  tests  resulted  decisively  in  favor  of  early 
sprayings.  In  case  of  apples  placed  in  cellar  storage  until  after  Clirlstnias  it 
was  found  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  had  disappeared,  supposedly  due  to  the 
sweating  of  the  fruit.  The  experiment  was  continued  as  posrslbly  having  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  value  of  early  spraying.  An  apple  scab  control  test 
employing  on  one  tree  as  a  spray  lime  sulphur  at  the  three  periods,  pink,  calyx, 
and  two  weeks  later,  showed  a  high  degree  of  protection  by  the  treatment ;  also 
an  increased  set  of  fruit  on  the  sprayed  tree. 
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At  Oreston  the  yalne  of  spraying  was  demonstrated* 

Fire  blight,  though  prevalent  in  the  Okangan  daring  1917,  did  not  become 
epidemic,  though  the  sporadic  and  somewhat  later  primary  appearances  led  to 
numerous  secondary  infections  subsequently.  The  trouble  is  largely  explained 
by  the  absence  of  skilled  labor  to  remove  the  early  dormant  cankers.  At 
Grand  Forks  the  injury  was  greater. 

Potato  late  blight,  certain  Fusarium  rots,  and  other  internal  diseases  caused 
much  loss  to  potato  growers  in  certain  regions  during  the  previous  two  seasons. 
Silver  scurf  {Spondylocladium  altrovirena) ^  while  frequent  in  the  coast  and 
island  sections,  is  controllable  only  by  seed  selection. 

Report  of  [the]  provincial  plant  patholo^st,  J.  W.  Eastham  (Brit.  Co- 
lumbia Dept.  Agr,  Ann,  RpU,  IS  (1918),  pp,  S2-S6,  pi,  i).— Potato  leaf  roll  ap- 
peared in  1918  in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver.  White  pine  blister  rust  has  not 
yet  been  found  in  British  Columbia,  though  it  is  thought  that  the  western  pine, 
Pinu8  monticolay  might  prove  more  susceptible  than  the  eastern  species,  P. 
strobu9,  if  the  disease  were  once  introduced.  Apple  anthracnose  control  was 
studied  in  experiments  which  are  described.  The  effects  of  the  previous  year's 
spraying  were  of  practical  value  in  1917. 

Apple  scab  data  obtained  from  tests  during  three  years  have  offered  a  basis 
for  successful  work  in  the  direction  of  control.  Late  rains  (about  the  middle 
of  August)  introduced  a  new  factor  during  1917,  and  the  late  spray  that  year 
appeared  valuable,  whereas  in  previous  years  it  had  appeared  superfluous. 

Potato  diseaf^e  was  made  the  subject  of  organised  study,  including  different 
localities.  Late  blight  did  not  appear  until  August  The  single  spraying 
afforded  a  considerable  degree  of  protection.  Proper  dates  for  spraying  can 
not  be  determined  in  advance. 

Weather  conditions  were  Important  as  regards  diseases  of  other  plants  be- 
sides potato.  The  heavy  rains  about  the  middle  of  August,  following  a  bot, 
dry  season,  resulted  in  much  apple  scab,  fruit  pit,  and  a  very  general  condition 
of  premature  breakdown  in  the  tissue  of  apples.  Peculiar  cases  of  rotting  are 
noted. 

[Plant  diseases,  British  Columbia],  M.  S.  Middleton  (Brit,  Columbia  Dept, 
Agr.  Ann.  Rpt,,  12  (1917),  pp,  20,  21), — In  tills  portion  of  a  report  including  in- 
itect  pests,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  main  the  fire  blight  situation  was  improved 
during  1917,  and  the  same  is  true  regarding  aK>le  and  pear  scab.  Apple  anthrac- 
nose has  become  serious  in  the  moist,  coast  sections.  Peach  mildew  and  leaf 
curl  were  not'  serious.  Late  blight  of  potatoes  was  extremely  prevalent  in  1917. 
Other  common  diseases  were  scab,  Rhizoctonia,  and  BHisarlum  wilt  Among 
other  diseases  giving  more  or  less  trouble  *ln  certain  sections  were  raspberry 
anthracnose,  strawberry-leaf  spot,  and  mildew. 

Experimental  work  [on  plant  disease  and  insect  control],  B.  Hot  (BrU. 
Columbia  Dept,  Agr,  Ann.  RpU,  12  (1917),  pp.  29,  SO). — ^Thls  is  an  account  deal- 
ing with  experimental  spraying  for  apple  scab  and  woolly  aphis  at  Kelowna, 
and  peach  mildew,  leaf  curl,  and  twig  borer  at  Summerland. 

Apple  scab  spraying  resulted  in  clean  fruit  when  lime  sulphur  was  used  at 
1:30  for  the  pink  spray,  1:35  Just  after  the  fall  of  the  petals,  and  1:35  2 
weeks  later.  From  these  and  other  experiments  outlined,  it  Is  concluded  that 
the  pink,  calyx,  and  one  later  spray  thoroughly  applied  will  control  apple  scab 
in  any  normal  season. 

Peach  mildew  and  leaf  curl  were  not  sufllciently  tested,  owing  to  their  com- 
paratively slight  severity  this  season.  Fire  blight  inspection  showed  consid- 
erable blossom  blight  in  early  spring,  but  only  a  few  cases  of  severe  infection. 

Work  connected  with  insect  and  fungus  pests  and  their  control,  F. 
Watts  (Imp.  Dept.  Agr,  West  Indies,  Rpt.  Agr,  Dept,  Dominica,  1918-19,  pp. 
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tS-J5), —lu  addition  to  a  discussion  of  insects,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most 
cununon  and  destructive  diseases  of  lime  trees  in  Trinidad  is  a  wither  tip  duo 
to  Olaospoi'ium  limetticolum.  This  disease  has  caused  the  death  of  many 
young  nursery  plants  during  the  past  two  j^ears  at  the  St.  Clair  Station.  It 
attacks  limes  of  all  ages  and  has  hecome  epidemic.  It  is  successfully  controlled 
by  the  use  of  a  4 : 4 :  50  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  a  sticker  made  up  for 
each  gallon  Of  water  by  adding  2  lbs.  resin  and  1  lb.  washing  soda  crystals. 
This  is  mixed  and  boiled  (about  one  hour)  until  tlie  preparation  is  of  a  clear 
brown  color,  spreading  and  adhering  to  the  glossy  leaf  surfaces. 

Efforts  made  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  serious  plant  pests  and  dis- 
eases into  St.  Lucia,  and  the  spreading  therein,  A.  J.  Brooks  ([imp.  Dept, 
Agr.  West  Indies],  Agr,  Dept.  St.  Lucia  Leaflet  17  {1919),  pp.  12).— The  plant 
protective  measures  here  outlined  with  discussion  Include  effoi*ts  to  prevent  the 
introduction  and  spreading  of  plant  diseases  and  pests  and  to  eradicate  them 
when  once  introduced  into  the  island  of  St.  Lucia. 

Mycology  [and  plant  diseases,  Madras,  India,  1918-10],  R.  O.  Wood 
{Rpt.  Dept,  Agr.  Madras,  1918-19,  pp.  8,  9). — Information  is  given  regarding  the 
paddy  disease  {Firicularia  oryzw)  noted  previously  by  McRae  (E.  S.  R.,  41, 
p.  749),  whose  continued  investigations  are  said  to  have  shown  that  a  fungus, 
apparently  similar,  attacks  Panicum  repens,  a  grass  which  is  common  among 
the  rice  fields ;  also  that  this  fungus  inoculated  into  wheat  and  barley  produces 
the  disease. 

Phytophthora  meadii  caused  less  disease  of  rubber  trees  than  previously, 
owing  supposedly  to  unusual  monsoon  conditions.  Another  rubber  disease  has 
api)eared,  resembling  brown  bast  as  known  elsewhere.  No  causative  organism 
has  been  discovered. 

Bud  rot  of  palmyras  (Pythium  palmivorum)  has  been  reduced,  supposedly  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  Inoculation  experiments  with  bleeding  disease  of 
the  palm  (Thielaviopsis  ethaceticus),  show  that  the  attack  occurs  only  at 
wounds,  and  that  cauterizing  and  disinfecting  an  affected  area  offers  good  hope 
for  a  permanent  cure. 

Mildew  {Oidium  tuckeri)  and  bird's-eye  disease  {OUBOsporium  ampelopha- 
gum)  of  grape  were  reduced  by  spraying.  The  Mahali  disease  of  areca  nuts  was 
not  so  extensively  treated,  the  season  being  unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
this  disease.  The  advantage  of  treating  cereal  seed  for  smut  was  not  very 
marked. 

Mycology  [Ceylon,  1918],  T.  Pktch  {Ceylon  Admin,  Rpts,  Sect.  IV,  Rpt, 
Dir.  Agr.,  1918,  pp.  10,  11).— In  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  botanical  and  my- 
cologlcal  division,  it  is  stated  that  the  consignments  of  diseased  plants  sent  in 
for  examination  included  Hevea,  tea,  coconut,  and  certain  food  and  miscel- 
laneous plants. 

Vegetable  pathology  [QueenslaUd],  H.  Tbyon  (Ann,  Rpt.  Dept.  Agr,  and 
Btook  {Queensland],  1915-16,  pp.  51-55).— This  report  includes  brief  notes  on 
diseases  affecting  a  wide  range  of  economic  plants. 

Vegetable  pathology  [agricultural  crops,  Queensland],  H.  Tryon  {Ann. 
Rpt,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Stock  [Queensland],  1917-18,  pp.  -^-^7).— This  report  is  of 
the  same  general  character  as  that  noted  above  and  previously  (E.  S.  R.,  39, 
p.  850). 

Annual  report  of  the  government  microbiologist,  H.  M.  Nicuoixs  (Tat- 
mania  Agr.  and  Stock  Dept,  Rpt.  1917-18,  pp.  13-16).— B\&ck  spot  of  apple 
caused  much  less  injury  on  the  whole  than  during  the  preceding  season.  It  is 
concluded  that  the  best  results  as  regards  control  are  obtained  by  applying 
Bordeaux  mixture  thoroughly,  first  in  the  spring  as  the  flower  buds  begin  to 
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unfold  and  lime  sulphur  after  the  first  fruit  has  set.  Powdery  mildew  in  most 
places  stands  next  to  black  spot  as  regards  orchard  Injury.  These  two  diseases 
are  often  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  red  spider.  Leaf  spot  (Spfutropiit 
malorum)  has  increased  very  materially  during  recent  years.  The  Irish  blight 
of  potato  was  materially  checked  by  the  dry  summer.  The  fungus  is  carried 
over  In  the  seed  potatoes.  Potato  wilt  {Fusarium  solarU)  Is  very  common  In 
Tasmania,  causing  considerable  loss  during  some  seasons.  Grown  gall  exists 
in  the  State,  having  been  introduced  supposedly  on  trees  from  Victoria, 

Proclamation  regarding  control  of  ^ain  smut  (Prakt.  BL  Pflanzenhau  «. 
Schutz,  n.  «er.,  17  (1919),  No.  7-8,  pp.  77-81,  flg».  5). — ^Thls  information  was  em- 
bodied in  a  poster  and  deals  with  smuts  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

Treatment  of  wheat  mst,  E.  FoEx  {Bui.  Agr.  AlgMe,  Tiiniwc,  Maroc,  2.  ser^ 
25  (1919),  No.  12,  pp.  292-294). —This  gives  the  substance  of  a  leaflet  of  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  two  methods  (which  are  outlined)  for  the  treatment  of 
seed  wheat  grain  to  prevent  smut. 

A  practical  method  of  fighting  wheat  rust,  D.  B.  Swingi£  (Bien.  Rpi, 
Mont.  Bd.  Hort.,  10  (1917-18),  pp.  74-79,  figs.  ^).— A  brief  statement  of  the  his- 
tory of  wheat  rust,  its  practical  control  in  Denmark,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
control  by  eradication  of  barberry,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  barberry 
eradication  district  extending  from  Michigan  to  Montana,  inclusive,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Illinois,  inclusive.  In  Montana  this  rust  attacks  both  purple- 
and  green-leaved  barberry,  though  the  Japanese  species  is  immune  there  as 
elsewhere. 

Studies  on  stem  rust  in  Wisconsin,  1018,  J.  G.  Dickson  and  A.  G.  John- 
son (Wis.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  20  (1918),  pp.  56-SO,  fig.  1).— During  the  sprhig  and 
summer  of  1918,  an  intensive  study  was  made  of  the  stem  rust  problem  in  Wis- 
consin, the  chief  object  being  to  accumulate  more  detailed  and  definite  informs- 
tion  on  the  rOle  of  the  barberry  (Berheris  vulgaris)  in  the  spread  of  the  stem 
rust  of  grain  (Puccinia  graminia).  A  brief  account  is  here  given  of  this  work, 
which  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  uredlniospores  which  had  formed  on  the  new  fall  shoots  of  perennial 
grasses  and  winter  grains  retained  their  ability  to  grow  until  the  winter  cover- 
ing of  snow  had  disappeared,  about  March  5,  after  which  time  their  viability 
rapidly  decreased,  no  viable  spores  being  found  after  March  30.  Germination 
in  February  average<]  less  than  3   per  cent,  and  In  March  less  than  1  per  cent 

An  account  with  graphical  illustration  shows  that  degree  of  infection  de- 
creased rather  uniformly  with  distance  measure<l  northeast  from  a  barberry 
hedge,  ranging  from  100  per  cent  at  15  ft.  to  10  per  cent  at  200  ft.,  1  per  cent  at 
300  ft,  and  0.5  per  cent  at  400  ft.  It  is  stated  that  the  three  strains  of  grain 
stem  rust  in  Wisconsin  go  also  to  such  grasses  as  wild  barley,  quack  grass, 
orchard  grass  and  wild  rye.  All  these  strains  will  rust  the  barberry,  which 
however  is  able  thereafter  to  rust  only  the  appropriate  special  hosts.  New 
grain  stem  rust  development  was  not  found  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the 
infection  could  not  have  come  from  Infections  on  barberry. 

The  eradication  of  barberry  in  Wisconsin,  0.  P.  Noboord  (Wis.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  20  (1918),  pp.  44-56,  figs.  5). — This  is  a  general  account  of  barberry  as  a 
host  of  the  wheat  black  stem  rust  fungus,  and  of  Its  early  and  recent  history 
in  Wisconsin  as  regards  location  and  attempts  to  eradicate  the  fungus,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  with  barberry  grox^lng  wild. 

A  preliminary  note  concerning  a  serious  nematode  disease  of  red  clover 
In  the  Northwestern  States,  R.  H.  Smith  (Jour.  Eoon.  Ent.,  12  (1919),  No.  6, 
pj»  46fi-^4/?^v.__The  widespread  destructlveness  of  an  affection  of  red  clover  in 
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Idaho  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  led  to  an  Investigation  by  the  author 
Id  which  the  well-known  stem  and  bulb  nematode  of  Europe  {Tylenchus  dipsaci 
[devastatrix] )  was  found  responsible. 

The  indications  are  that  It  has  been  present  in  southern  Idaho  for  several 
years,  and  that  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  its  destructiveness.  During  the 
spring  of  1919  several  hundred  acres  of  red  clover  had  to  be  plowed  up,  while 
a  large  percentage  of  the  fields  left  was  quite  badly  affected.  This  nematode 
was  first  recorded  from  North  America  by  Bessey,  who  found  It  damaging  a 
field  of  rye  at  Edgerton,  Kans.,  in  1907.  It  was  next  discovered  in  1913  at 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  where  it  caused  serious  injury  to  hyacinths,  and  in  1915 
it  was  found  Injuring  red  clover  at  Redmond,  Oreg. 

"The  nematodes  appear  to  enter  the  clover  plants  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  first  working  into  the  stipules  of  the  leaves  which  surround  the  de- 
veloping stems  and  later  entering  the  stems.  The  infested  parts  near  the  ground 
become  enlarged,  spongy,  and  finally  turn  brown  and  rot  off.  The  worms  also 
occur  higher  up  in  the  stems  and  in  the  leaves  and  branches,  where  they  cause 
distortions  and  enlargements.  The  malformlng  of  plants  Is  most  pronounced 
In  autumn  and  early  winter.  During  the  summer  the  foliage  of  affected  plants 
nsually  has  an  unhealthy,  striped-yellow  appearance,  and  the  plants  as  a 
whole  are  more  or  less  stunted. 

"The  death  of  diseased  plants  is  hastened  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
by  the  work  of  secondary  agents,  the  most  Important  of  which  seem  to  be 
the  root  mite  {Rhizoglyphus  rhizophagtis) ,  the  larvce  of  the  mycetophllid 
{Sciara  trifolii),  and  the  larva  of  Bitones  hispidulus,  a  snout  beetle  that  Is 
common  in  clover  fields  in  the  Northwest  The  greater  injury  results  to  clover 
fields  the  second  year  or  longer  after  seeding,  when  both  the  nematodes  and  the 
Insects  are  found  to  be  more  abundant.  Several  fields  have  been  observed,  how- 
ever, which  had  to  be  plowed  up  the  first  year  after  seeding." 

The  potato  disease  problem,  G.  R.  Obton  {Potato  Mag.,  2  {1920),  No.  7,  pp. 
10-H,  S6,  figs,  9), — Methods  and  means  of  control  are  pointed  out  for  the  sev- 
eral potato  diseases  named  as  important. 

The  ring  or  bangadi  disease  of  potato  {Dept,  Agr.  Bombay  Leaflet  8  {1918), 
pp.  3). — It  is  stated  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  potato  growing  tracts  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  Bombay  Kamatak  one  of  the  most  important  diseases  Is  the 
ring  disease  known  as  bangadi  or  chakri.  This  leaflet  describes  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  and  preventive  methods. 

The  disease  Is  recognized  by  the  sudden-  wilting  of  some  part,  extending 
later  to  the  whole  plant.  Dead  plants  or  patches  are  common.  The  cut  potato 
shows  a  brown  ring  from  which  may  be  squeezed  a  creamy,  yellow  liquid,  con- 
taining the  causal  bacteria. 

The  disease  is  carried  by  the  seed  tubers,  which  if  badly  infected  may  rot 
without  sprouting,  or  may  produce  plants  which  will  probably  wither  sooner  or 
later,  and  by  which  the  disease  may  be  propagated.  Diseased  tubers  may  rot 
In  storage  and  extend  the  disease  to  others. 

Prevention  requires  the  use  of  only  disease-free  seed,  obtained  by  disinfection 
of  knives  for  cutting  up  the  seed  tubers,  draining  the  low  places  In  the  field, 
proper  storage,  and  adequate  inspection. 

Fasarium  blight  of  the  soy  bean  and  the  relation  of  various  factors  to 
infection,  R.  O.  Cromwell  {Nebraska  Sta.  Research  Bui.  14  {1919)  ^  pp.  5~J/3, 
figs.  5). — In  a  previous  publication  (E.  S.  R.,  37.  p.  50),  the  author  described 
the  disease  of  soy  beans  due  to  Fusarium  tracfieipluluri.  In  the  present  publi- 
cation, an  account  is  given  of  additional  studies  on  the  soy  bean  blight  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  various  factors  on  the  amount  and  severity  of  the  disease. 
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morphological  and  cultural  characters  of  the  organism,  an  account  is  glTCD  of 
experiments  on  the  relation  of  Tarlous  soil  factors  to  Infection  of  soy  beans,  In- 
cluding the  influence  of  soil  types,  acidity  and  alkalinity,  nematodes,  soil  tem- 
perature, and  Influence  of  other  organisms.  The  physical  structure  and  acidity 
of  soils  under  natural  conditions  were  not  limiting  factors  in  infection,  bat 
acidity  under  certain  conditions  was  found  to  have  some  Influence  Infection 
is  said  to  occur  through  the  roots,  but  nematodes  did  not  increase  the  per- 
centage of  blight  materially.  Other  organisms,  such  as  Rhizoctonia  an<l 
Bclerotium  rolfsii,  and  other  root  injuries  are  believed  to  increase  materially 
the  percentage  of  diseased  plants  in  the  fleld. 

An  investigation  was  made  on  the  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  of  soy 
beans,  and  the  Black  Eyebrow  variety  was  found  to  show  some  evidence  of  re- 
sistance. The  Brown  variety,  while  not  resistant,  appeared  tolerant  and  de- 
veloped remarkably  in  spite  of  numerous  fungus  fllaments  and  nematodes 
within  the  roota  Fifteen  other  varieties  tested  were  foimd  to  be  similarly 
affected.    Velvet  beans  were  not  found  subject  to  attack  of  this  organism. 

The  mottling  or  yellow  stripe  disease  of  sugar  cane,  J.  A.  Stevenson 
{Jour,  DepU  Agr,  and  Labor  Porto  Rico,  S  {1919),  No,  S,  pp,  S-76,  pU.  5,  figi. 
7).— Earlier  reports  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  53;  42,  p.  644)  regarding  the  disease  of 
sugar  cane  which  has  been  raging  in  Porto  Rico  unchecked  for  several  years 
are  followed  up  with  a  systematic  account  of  studies  on  this  trouble,  for  which 
the  descriptive  name  mottling  disease  is  preferred. 

The  mottling  disease  first  appeared  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  island,  and 
spread  rapidly  eastward  until  only  a  portion  of  the  east  and  southeast  coast 
regions  remain  uninfected.  Indications  point  to  a  continued  progress  by  tbe 
disease.  Upland  fields  have  as  a  rule  been. most  severely  attacked.  Losses  to 
date  are  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  These  appear  chlefiy  in  tonnage,  though  dlsr 
eased  canes  introduce  also  difficulties  in  manipulation  at  the  milL  Apparently 
the  trouble  spreads  by  other  means  tlian  by  infected  planting  material  The 
-disease  has  been  found  on  several  varieties  in  Santo  Domingo,  though  it  is  not 
yet  epidemic  there.    One  infected  area  is  reported  from  St  Croix. 

Though  Otaheite  was  the  variety  first  seriously  attacked,  Rayada  and  other 
native  types  have  succumbed  in  succeeding  seasons.  The  numerous  foreign 
varieties  (mostly  seedlings)  vary  greatly  in  this  respect,  ranging  from  great 
susceptibility  to  very  promising  resistance.  Some  station  seedlings  are  also 
ijuite  promising. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  mottling  of  the  leaves,  followed  in  advanced 
stages  by  a  stunting  of  the  entire  stool  and  the  presence  of  gray,  sunken  lesions 
on  the  stalks.  The  appearance  of  the  mottling  varies  greatly  with  the  variety. 
Approximately  a  three  years'  progressive  course  is  followed,  ending  in  the  death 
of  the  stool. 

No  other  hosts  are  yet  known.  No  direct  relation  has  been  established  b^ 
tween  tlie  disease  and  nature  of  soils,  years  in  cane,  methods  of  preparing  the 
land,  drainage,  or  other  cultural  features.  No  direct  influence  was  demonstrated 
in  case  of  fertilizers,  liming,  seed  treatment,  manner  of  disposing  of  trash,  or 
moisture  content  of  the  soil.  An  accumulative  effect  in  successive  ratoon  crops 
Is  apparent.  The  disease  has  not  be^n  transmitted  artificially.  Chemical  tests 
of  the  juice  do  not  show  any  abnormal  glucose  ration  or  any  constant  difference 
between  the  Juice  of  normal  and  that  of  diseased  canes. 

Fungi  and  bacteria  are  not  known  to  be  associated  in  any  way  as  causal 
agents,  either  on  leaves  or  stalks.  The  cankers  appear  to  be  a  result  of  the  gen- 
eral weakening  of  the  plant,  though  fungi  may  invade  them  later.  The  in- 
fectious principle  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  diseased  plants.    The  disease  is 
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transmitted  by  seed  pieces,  and  also  apparently  by  some  other  means.  Infection 
appears  to  be  aerial,  and  not  to  persist  In  the  soil.  Certain  insects  may  be  car- 
riers. The  disease  is  considered  to  be  an  infections  chlorosis  due  to  a  viras  or 
ultramicroscopic  organism.  The  disease  and  its  manifestations  are  discussed 
in  view  of  what  is  Imown  regarding  related  phenomena. 

Report  on  an  investlgatioii  of  f roghopper  pest  and  diseases  of  sugar, 
cane  in  Trinidad,  W.  Nowell  {Bui,  Dept,  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  18  [1919]^ 
Xo.  2,  pp,  57-69), — ^The  main  object  of  the  present  report  is  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  the  cane  trouble  now  widely  known  as  blight  and  correlated 
with  root  disease  and  with  widely  varying  degrees  of  injury  to  standing  canes. 
Both  the  attacls  and  its  persistence  are  said  to  depend  upon  a  condition  of 
weakness  or  debility  in  the  cane,  that  is,  root  disease  presupposes  unfavorable 
wnditions. 

Fungi  related  to  root  disease  are  mainly  two,  belonging  to  the  Marasmius 
group  (usually  M.  sacchari),  and  to  the  Odontia  group  (O.  sacchari  and  O.  sac- 
charicola).  The  disease  is  apparently  much  more  common  in  association  with 
the  latter  type.  The  parisitism  of  both  requires  investigation.  Depressed 
vitality  on  the  part  of  the  cane  favors  injurious  development  by  the  root  fun- 
gus, which  enters  the  root  tips,  distorting,  checking,  and  finally  killing  them. 
It  also  envelops  the  young  leaf  shoots  at  various  stages,  cementing  the  sheaths 
and  In  severe  cases  infesting  Internally  the  buds,  shoots,  and  underground  con- 
nections of  the  stock,  and  to  some  extent  the  leaves  of  the  developed  canes. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  water  shortage.  This  is  due  to  interference  with 
absorption  and  conduction,  and  such  interference  is  delayed  or  decreased  in 
situations  favoring  good  root  development  and  deep  penetration  by  the  roots. 
The  planting  and  cultivation  customary  in  these  regions  are  frequently  such 
as  to  favor  access  of  the  fungi  left  by  the  old  canes.  Climatic  conditions  in 
Trinidad,  however,  are  so  favorable  to  cane  as  partly  to  offset  cultural  dis- 
advantages. 

Froghopper  infestaton  may  be  connected  with  the  trouble  above  discussed 
through  the  reduction  of  vigor  in  plants,  but  in  many  examples  seen  It  is  con- 
sidered as  possible  that  no  effective  part  was  taken  by  the  froghopper  insects. 

Remedial  plans  suggested  include  treatment  of  sets  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  relation  of  root  fungus  to  froghopper  blight  of  sugar  cane  in  Trini- 
dad, O.  B.  Williams  {Bui  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  18  [1919],  No.  2,  pp, 
52-56). — In  connection  with  the  above  report  by  Nowell,  the  present  author 
gives  a  provisional  and  incomplete  account  of  his  own  experiences  and  observa- 
tions of  froghopper  blight  of  sugar  cane,  following  a  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  blight  and  a  view  of  its  connection  with  the  presence  of  froghopper  and 
the  root  fungus  (Marasmius). 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  present  author  agree  with  those  of  Nowell. 
The  view  is  expressed  that  50  per  cent  of  the  damage  at  present  caused  by 
blight  could  be  prevented  without  any  decrease  in  the  number  of  froghoppers. 

Sugar  cane  varieties  and  froghopper  blight  in  Trinidad,  C.  B.  Williams 
(Bui,  Dept.  Agr.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  18  11919],  No.  2,  pp.  70-83).— The  ques- 
tion of  varieties  resistant  to  froghopper  blight  having  come  into  prominence  in 
the  course  of  the  observations  and  work  above  noted,  the  author  has  collected 
notes  and  observations  which  are  here  particularized  as  covering  more  than 
50  cane  varieties.  From  this  work  he  concludes  that  no  variety  of  cane  at 
present  grown  in  Trinidad  Is  Immune  to  the  blight,  though  Uba  and  Badllla 
are  measurably  resistant,  and  recently  introduced  varieties  seem  to  Justify 
farther  experimentation. 

Field  diseases  of  the  sweet  potato  In  Texas,  J.  J.  Taubenhaus  {Texas  8ta, 
Bui,  249  {1919),  pp,  S-22,  figs.  54).— After  giving  directions  for  treatment  of 
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sweet  potatoes  Intended  for  seed  purposes,  the  author  describes  the  more  com- 
mon field  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes  in  Texas,  and  suggests  methods  for  their 
controL 

Experimental  work  [with  apple  scab  and  with  fire  blight  of  apple],  P.  E. 
Fbench  (BrU,  Columbia  DepU  Agr.  Ann,  Rpt.,  12  (1917),  pp.  £4-28).— Spraying 
tests  showed  that  apples  can  be  produced  commercially  free  from  scab.  At 
Salmon  Arm,  the  best  results  for  the  money  expended  were  obtained  from 
three  applications  with  lime  sulphur,  the  pink  and  the  calyx  spray  and  another 
4  weeks  later.  In  the  Vernon  district  two  sprays  were  sufficient,  these  being 
the  calyx  (the  more  important)  and  the  one  4  weeks  later. 

To  the  above  locality  tests  were  added  material  tests,  the  average  results 
of  the  2  years  showing  clearly  the  superiority  of  lime  sulphur  over  atomic 
sulphur  and  Bordeaux.  The  latter  caused  much  russeting  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  former  showed  a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  yield  attributed  to  sqab. 

Experiments  testing  the  value  of  lime  sulphur  against  apple  scab  at  dif< 
ferent  strengths  (1 :  30  to  1 :  50) ,  showed  the  weaker  strengths  to  give  practically 
the  same  results  as  the  stronger  ones  which  have  been  usually  affiled. 

On  the  whole,  apple  scab  caused  less  damage  in  1917  than  in  the  previous 
year,  owing  to  the  season  and,  to  the  more  efficient  methods  employed. 

Fire  blight,  which  is  scattered  sparsely  throughout  the  Vernon  and  Arm- 
strong districts,  occurring  mostly  on  old  limbs  of  such  varieties  as  Spitzenberg, 
has  been  located  for  the  most  part,  and  the  situation  offers  promise  of  early 
control. 

Red  cedar  trees  and  cedar  mat,  R.  E.  Marshall  and  F.  D.  Fromme  {Va, 
Polytech.  Inst.  Ext  Bui  S9  (1920),  pp.  8,  fig,  i).— The  results  are  given  of  a 
cedar  rust  survey  of  Augusta  CJounty,  Va.,  in  which  113  orchards  containing 
a  total  of  72,235  apple  trees  of  the  York  Imperial  variety  were  examined  for 
severity  of  rust  infection  on  the  foliage,  amount  of  defoliation,  size  of  fruits, 
vigor  of  trees,  and  number  and  location  of  cedars.  The  relation  between  cedar 
trees  and  cedar  rust  in  the  orchards  is  shown  in  a  very  conclusive  way, 
proximity  to  cedar  trees  being  reflected  in  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
infections  on  this  susceptible  variety  of  apple. 

Treatment  for  anthracnose,  L.  Ravaz  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vitic.  {Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  41  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  lOS-10 4). —Tresitmenta  locally  effective  against 
grape  anthracnose  are  given.  The  first  of  these  is  made  up  of  iron  sulphate 
30  to  40  kg.  and  suphurlc  acid  1  to  2  kg.  in  100  liters  of  water;  the  second 
of  10  kg.  sulphuric  acid  in  100  liters  of  water. 

Treatment  of  chlorosis  [in  vines]  in  fall  vegetation,  L.  Dbgrullt  {Proff. 
Agr.  et  Vitic.  {Ed.  VEst-Centre),  40  {1919),  No.  22,  pp.  506,  507).— A  report  from 
Donnadieu  is  quoted,  stating  that  iron  sulphate  at  0.1  per  cent  strength  is  a 
certain  preventive  of  chlorosis,  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  add  iron  sulphate 
in  all  spraying  operations  where  an  acid  spray  is  applied  to  grapevines. 

Autumnal  treatment  for  chlorosis,  L.  Ravaz  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vitic.  {Ed.  VEst- 
Centre),  40  {1919),  No.  42,  pp.  S61S63). — Discussion  is  given  of  the  prevalence 
during  1918  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  chlorosis  in  grape- 
vines, and  of  measures  taken  to  prevent  or  forestall  this  trouble  by  applica- 
tions, mainly  of  iron  compounds,  capable  of  utilization  by  the  plant. 

Red  ring  disease  of  coconuts,  W.  Nowell  {Agr.  News  [Barbados],  18 
(1919),  No.  460,  p.  398). — In  a  report  read  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Trinidad,  in  October,  1919,  the  author  states  that  the  connection  of  the  so-called 
root  disease  of  coconut  with  the  presence  of  a  nematode  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed.  A  description  of  this  nematode,  said  to  be  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  Aphelenchus  cocophila,  is  expected  to  be  given  by  CJobb  in  a  forth- 
coming number  of  this  publication.    It  is  now  known  that  the  presence  of  this 
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organism  in  the  roots  is  secondary,  and  that  the  red  zone  of  the  stem  Is  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  the  nematode,  which  thence  extends  to  roots  and  to  leaves,  both 
mature  and  semimature,  and  even  to  the  youngest  rudimentary  leaves  in  the 
bud  centers.  No  alternate  host  of  the  nematode  is  yet  known.  The  disease 
appears  typically  first  In  widely  separated  cases  as  the  trees  approach  the 
bearing  age,  and  extends  from  these  centers  until  Infestation  may  approach  30 
per  cent  Injury  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  infection  by  the 
organism. 

The  fungus  diseases  of  the  tea  leaf,  A.  C.  Tunstall  and  S.  C.  Bose  {Indian 
Tea  Assoc,  Sd.  Dept.  Quart.  Jour,,  No.  3  {1919),  pp.  82-89,  pis.  S,  figs.  4). — 
These  investigations  on  fungus  diseases  of  tea  leaves  are  still  In  progress,  and 
are  to  be  published  In  pamphlet  form  when  completed.  The  present  contribu- 
tion Is  confined  to  characters  of  the  normal  tea  leaf. 

Red  pust,  A.  C.  Tunstall  (Indian  Tea  Assoc,  8ci,  Dept.  Quaj-t.  Jour.,  No.  S 
(1919),  pp.  90-94). — This  Is  a  brief  account  of  tea  red  rust  {Cephaleuros 
viresccns,  C.  mycoidea),  Its  forms,  conditions  of  attack,  and  control  measures. 
Black  canker  op  pot  of  chestnut,  B.  Peyronel  (Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital.,  52 
{1919),  No.  1-2,  pp.  21-41  f  pis.  4)- — Reporting  further  on  a  study  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  657),  the  author  notes  a  fungus  found  In  connection  with 
black  canker  of  chestnut.  This  Is  considered  a  species  of  a  new  genus.  Both 
are  technically  described.    The  new  form  is  named  Rhacodiella  castanew. 

The  cccuppence  of  oak  mildew  on  beech  in  Britain,  A.  D.  Cotton  {Brit. 
Mycol  Sac  Trans.,  6  (1918),  pt.  2,  pp.  198-200)  .^This  was  observed  by  the 
author  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  July,  1918.  It  occurred  on  shoots  springing 
from  stumps  of  old  trees  which  had  been  cut  down,  the  beech  being  Infected  in 
some  instances  directly  from  spores  produced  by  the  oak.  Apparently  In  such 
cases,  (mly  very  young  leaves  are  susceptible. 

The  ppesent  status  of  the  white  pine  blistep  Pust  contpol  in  Montana, 
1918,  G.  A.  Root  {Bien.  Rpt.  Mont,  Bd.  Hort.,  10  {1917-18),  pp.  69-78,  figs.  5).— 
A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  whlte-plne  blister  rust,  though  it  Is  stated  that  no 
record  has  yet  been  made  of  Its  presence  in  Montana. 

The  white  pine  blistep  Pust  {Concord,  N.  H,;  Forestry  Dept.,  1919,  pp.  4, 
figs.  11). — ^Thls  pamphlet,  giving  a  popularized  account  of  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  in  its  two  stages,  its  dissemination,  and  results,  sketches  also  the  develop- 
ment and  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission  since  the  inception 
of  it  work  in  1917  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

White  pine  blistep  Pust  [in  Wisconsin],  0.  P.  Norgord  {Wis,  Dept.  Agr. 
Bui.  20  {1918),  pp.  16-17,  40-4Sy  figs.  2).— Active  work  on  white  pine  blister  rust 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  shown  that  this 
disease  reached  Wisconsin  earlier  than  was  formerly  thought,  as  what  appeared 
to  be  a  small  infection  In  Polk  County  proved  to  be  really  a  very  wide  Infec- 
tion, extending  to  nine  additional  counties.  The  most  dangerous  centers  are 
three  In  number,  namely,  Falun  (Burnett  County), -Lewis  (Polk  County),  and 
Rice  Lake  (Barron  County),  in  all  of  which  pines  are  seriously  attacked. 

An  account  is  given  of  inspection  and  other  work  during  1917  and  1918,  with 
discussion  of  measures  in  force  or  in  prospect. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY— ENTOMOLOGY. 

An  apparent  eiTect  of  wintep  inactivity  upon  distribution  of  mammals, 

H.  H.  T.  Jackson  {Jour,  Mammalogy,  1  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  58-64,  fig-  1)- 

Rodent  mountaineers,  W.  P.  Taylor  (Jour.  Mammalogy,  1  {1920),  No.  2,  pp. 
W,  94). 
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A  new  subspecies  of  beaver  from  North  Dakota,  Y.  Bailbt  (/our.  Uom^ 
malogy,  1  U919),  No:  i,  pp:  SI,  St). 

Notes  on  the  fox  squirrels  of  southeastern  United  States,  with  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  form  from  Florida,  A.  H.  Howkll  (Jour.  Mamtnalogy,  1  (1919), 

No,  i,  pp.  se-^B). 

The  Florida  spotted  skunk  as  an  acrobat,  A.  H.  Howell  {Jowr,  Ifam- 
malogy,  1  (1920),  No.  2,  p.  88). 

The  wood  rat  as  a  collector,  W.  P.  Tatlos  (Jour.  Mammalogy,  1  (1920),  ITsl 
«,  pp.  91,  92). 

The  Florida  water  rat  (Neoflber  alleni)  in  Okeflnokee  Swamp,  Gs., 
F.  Habpeb  {Jour.  Mammalogy,  1  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  65,  66,  pL  1). 

Description  of  a  new  race  of  the  Florida  water  rat  (Neoflber  sllenl), 
A.  H.  Howell  (Jour.  Mammalogy,  1  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  79,  80). 

Identity  of  the  bean  mouse  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  V.  Bailet  (Jowr.  Mom- 
mology,  1  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  70-72). 

The  Georgian  bat,  Pipistrellos  subflairus,  in  Wisconsin,  H.  H.  T.  Jack- 
son (Jour.  Mammalogy,  1  (1919),  No.  1,  p.  S8). 

Birds  and  the  war,  H.  S.  Gladstone  ([London}:  Skeffington  d  Bo%  Ltd., 
1919,  pp.  XVHI+169,  pis.  17).— l?he  several  chapters  of  this  work  deal  with 
the  utility  and  economy  of  birds  in  the  war,  sufferings  of  birds  in  the  war, 
behavior  of  birds  in  the  war  zones,  and  the  effect  of  the  war  on  birds.  It  ccm- 
eludes  with  a  list  of  the  ornithologists  killed  in  the  war. 

Insects  attacking  sugar  cane  in  the  United  States,  T.  E2.  Hollowat  and 
U.  C.  LoFTiN  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  12  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  U8-450).—TblB  is  an 
annotated  list  of  18  Important  enemies  of  sugar  cane. 

Common  orchard  and  nursery  pests  and  their  control,  G.  C.  STABcnai, 
W.  E.  Hinds,  and  (J.  L.  Peltier  (Ann.  Rgt.  Commr.  Agr.  and  Indus,  [ito.]. 
1918,  pp.  91-129,  fiffH.  8). — A  popular  summary  of  information. 

Principal  insects  and  plant  diseases  attacking  the  stems  of  currants  and 
gooseberry  plants,  H.  C.  Sev-erin  (Ann.  Hpt.  State  Ent.  8.  Dak.,  10  (1919),  pp. 
16-S6,  pi  1,  fig'*.  11). — The  insects  here  noted  are  the  American  currant  borer 
(Psenocerus  supcnwtatus),  imported  currant  borer  (Sesia  tipuliformU),  Eu- 
ropean fruit  tree  lecanlura  (Lccanium  comi),  oyster-shell  scale,  Putnam's  scale, 
currant  aphis,  imported  currant  worm,  oblique-banded  leaf  roller  (Archipi 
rosaceana),  reil  spider  (Tetranychus  telarius),  and  span  worm  (Cymatophorn 
ribearia). 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Quebec  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Plants  from  Insects  and  Fungus  Diseases,  1918-19  (Ann.  Rpt.  Quebec  8oc 
Protect.  Plants  [etc.],  11  (1918-19),  pp.  84,  pis.  ii).— Among  the  papers  here 
presented  are  tlie  following:  Methods  of  Studying  Economical  Insects,  by  W. 
Lochhead  (pp.  12-17)  ;  The  Sparrow  Question,  by  P.  Fontanel  (pp.  20-24) ;  The 
Pepper  and  Salt  Moth  (Amphidasis  cognataria),  by  J.  C.  Chapais  (pp.  25,  26); 
Dusting  and  Spraying  Suggestions  for  Quebec,  by  C.  E.  Fetch  (pp.  27,  28) ;  The 
Present  Situation  of  the  Brown-tail  Moth  in  Eastern  Canada,  by  L.  S.  McLaine 
(pp.  21>-32)  ;  Some  Problems  in  Botany  and  Entomology,  by  V.  A.  Huard  (ppt 
33,  34)  ;  The  Imported  Alder  Leaf  Miner  [Kaliosysphinga  dohmU],  by  C.  B. 
Hutchings  (pp.  35-37)  ;  A  Canadian  Bee,  Colletes  inwqualis,  by  L.  M.  Stfihr 
(pp.  38-45) ;  Some  Insect  Injuries  in  Woodlots  [Pityokteines  sparsus,  Pissode* 
dubius],  by  J.  M.  Swaine  (pp.  46-48) ;  Efficiency  Factors  in  Potato  Spraying, 
by  W.  H.  Rankin  (pp.  4^-55) ;  How  the  Protection  of  Plants  has  Progressed 
in  Quebec,  by  G.  Maheux  (pp.  56-68) ;  and  Insect  Carriers  of  Plant  Diseases, 
by  E.  M.  DuPorte  (pp.  59-65). 

The  beneficial  action  of  lime  in  lime-snlpiinr  and  lead  arsenate  combi* 
nation  spray,  R.  H.  Robinsoiv  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  12  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  4W- 
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^).— This  1«  a  report  of  investigations  by  the  associate  chemist  of  the  Orejron 
Experiment  Station. 

The  data  presented  indicate  that  there  is  a  pronounced  detrimental  chemical 
reaction  between  lime-sulphur  and  lead  hydrogen  arsenate  when  mixetl  for  a 
combination  spray.  By  the  addition  of  lime  at  the  rate  of  about  10  lbs.  to  100 
gal.  of  lime-sulphur  previous  to  adding  the  lead  arsenate,  this  reaction  can  be 
prevented  to  a  certain  extent. 

Lace  bug  on  hawthorn,  Oorythncha  bellnla  (Tingitidse,  Hemiptera) , 
W.  H.  Wetxhouse  {Jour,  Boon,  Ent,  12  {1919),  No,  6,  pp.  44I-446,  flgM,  2), — 
This  tingitid.  originally  found  to  occur  in  abundance  in  1917  on  several 
Crataegus  trees  near  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  been  observed  during  the  past  year  in 
several  localities  about  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  appears  to  confine  its  attack  to  those 
species  of  Crataegus  which  have  an  abundance  of  pubescene  along  the  veins  on 
the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves,  having  been  found  In  great  abundance  on 
C,  neofluvialis  and  to  some  extent  on  C,  albicans  and  C.  punctata.  The  leaves 
of  C,  neofluvialis  were  so  discolored  by  its  attack  that  by  the  end  of  July  they 
attracted  attention  several  hundred  yards  away.  By  the  middle  of  August 
the  leaves  were  falling  and  by  September  1  the  branches  were  bare,  with  the 
result  that  no  fruit  matured  on  the  infested  trees.  The  injury  is  caused  by 
the  nymphs  and  adults  puncturing  the  undersurface  of  the  leaf  and  sucking 
tlfe  sap,  causing  at  first  a  mottled  effect  due  to  the  pale  areas  around  the 
feeding  punctures  while  later  the  leaf  turns  brown  and  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  two  generations  of  the  insect  a  year  at  Ithaca.  The  first  brood 
hatched  out  in  July  from  eggs  laid  In  late  May  and  June,  the  nymphs  becom- 
ing mature  in  from  20  to  25  days.  The  second  brood  eggs  are  laid  in  late  July 
and  August,  and  the  adults  appear  in  late  August  and  September.  The  winter 
Is  passed  by  the  adults  of  the  second  brood  among  the  fallen  leaves  and  In 
crevices  of  the  bark.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  undersurface  of  the  leaf  in  the 
axils  formed  by  the  midrib  and  its  lateral  branches.  Eggs  laid  June  2  hatched 
in  37  and  38  days,  while  eggs  of  the  second  brood  laid  July  29  and  30  hatched 
17  and  18  days  later.  Upon  hatching  out,  the  nymphs  feed  In  colonies  near 
the  eggshells.  They  molt  five  times,  feeding  from  8  to  6  days  between  molts, 
the  earlier  stages  requiring  3  or  4  days  and  the  later  ones  5  or  6  days.  Dur- 
ing the  fifth  stage  the  nymphs  wander  about  more  freely  over  the  leaf  and 
sometimes  go  to  adjoining  leaves.    Descriptions  are  given  of  the  five  stages. 

As  regards  control  measures,  it  is  pointed  out  that  should  the  second  brood 
nymphs  become  too  numerous  on  ornamental  plantings,  they  may  be  controlled 
by  using  one  of  the  nicotin  sprays  commonly  used  against  leaf  bugs  on  apple. 

The  life  history  and  early  stages  of  Macropsis  virescens  graminea,  a 
poplar  leaf-hopper  in  New  Jersey,  H.  B.  Weiss  and  B.  L.  Dickebson  {Jour, 
Econ,  Ent„  12  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  457-^40).— This  is  a  report  of  observations  cov- 
ering a  period  of  several  years  upon  M.  virescens  graminea,  a  European 
insect  which  was  fairly  abundant  on  Lombardy  poplars  In  a  nursery  at 
Irvlngton,  N.  J. 

The  winter  is  passed  in  the  egg  stage,  the  eggs  being  found  in  2-year-old 
wood,  usually  li^  the  neighborhood  of  the  buds  near  the  end  of  the  growth, 
although  some  are  found  in  the  twig  tissue  between  the  sets  of  buds.  They 
are  inserted  singly  on  their  sides  just  beneath  the  bark  tissue,  and  the  bark 
over  the  egg  is  raised,  showing  the  contour  In  a  somewhat  irregular  fashion. 
Hatching  takes  place  during  the  first  week  in  May  at  a  time  when  the  leaves 
are  small,  and  by  the  last  few  days  in  May  and  the  first  part  of  June  the 
first  adults  appear.  The  greater  part  of  the  adults,  however,  appear  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  from  then  on  until  the  middle  of  July  and  later  they  can 
be  found  scattered  over  the  trees. 
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Oviposition  takes  place  during  the  last  of  June  and  first  part  of  July.  There 
are  five  nymphal  stages,  and  the  combined  time  necessary  for  them  to  mature 
is  about  one  month.  The  early  stages  are  found  on  the  young  unfolding 
leaves  and  leaf  petioles,  usually  at  the  bases.  As  they  become  oldo*  they 
disperse  and  move  to  the  stems  where  they  rest  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
occasionally  on  the  petioles.  Technical  descriptions  are  giv^i  of  the  egg, 
five  nymphal  stages,  and  the  adult 

The  species  is  said  to  have  been  recorded  by  Osbom  as  occurring  at  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Orono,  Me.  Specimens  on  elm  in  a  nursery  at  Rutherford,  N.  J^ 
were  also  examined  by  the  author. 

The  Houghton  gooseberry  aphis,  A.  C.  Baker  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  12  (1919), 
No.  6,  pp.  433-4S7). — AphU  houghtonensis,  described  by  Troop  in  1906  from 
specimens  attacking  the  gooseberry  at  Indianapolis,  has  been  studied  by  the 
author,  specimens  having  been  received  from  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  in  1916, 
where  it  was  injurious  to  the  Houghton  gooseberries. 

Bearings  were  made  and  descriptions  are  given  of  alate  viviparous,  inter- 
mediate, and  summer  apterous  forms  and  of  the  sexes.  The  eggs,  which 
apparently  are  deposited  upon  the  bark  under  the  looee  folds  that  extend 
down  the  twigs,  about  the  bases  of  the  buds,  and  occasionally  upon  the  thorns, 
hatch  the  middle  of  April.  As  soon  as  the  young  stem  mothers  are  hatched, 
they  wander  to  the  young  opening  leaves  to  feed  and  place  themselvea 
either  on  the  undersurface  of  the  leaves  or  up<m  the  petioles.  Thus  attacked, 
the  leaves  immediately  begin  to  curl  and  soon  inclose  the  stem  mothers  and 
the  young  they  may  have  produced.  The  alate  viviparous  form  was  fonnd 
to  occur  in  every  generation  in  which  specimens  were  reared  ftom  the  second 
onward.  All  specimens  of  the  alate  viviparous  form  were  placed  upon 
gooseberry  died  without  reproducing,  indicating  that  an  alternate  host  ii 
necessary,  at  least  to  certain  individuals.  The  first  summer  apterous,  form 
appeared  on  May  9,  when  young  were  produced  by  adult  stem  mothers.  Tbey 
attacked  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  stem  mothers,  causing  many 
of  them  to  roll  very  tightly  so  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  exam- 
ining the  insects.  The  sexes  appear  upon  the  bushes  in  September  and  0^ 
tober,  and  eggs  are  laid  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  October. 

liuceme  aphis  (Dept.  Agr.  Bombay  Leaflet  4  (1919),  pp.  S,  pi.  1).— A  bri^ 
account  of  this  plant  louse,  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  injury. 

Experiments  with  steam  disinfectors  in  destroying  lice  in  clothing, 
B.  H.  Hutchison  (Jour.  ParaHiol,  6  (1919),  No.  «,  pp.  (55-78,  fig.  i).— "If  the 
penetration  of  steam  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  temperature  of  75**  C  <167*  P.) 
in  the  center  of  a  barracks  bag  (or  other  load  of  infected  goods)  all  eggs  and 
active  stages  of  body  lice  will  be  destroyed.  This  conclusion,  based  on  the 
above  practical  tests,  agrees  very  well  with  laboratory  experiments  on  fatal 
temperatures.  Nuttall  [E.  S.  B.,  39,  p.  864]  has  shown  that  nits  are  killed  in 
one  minute  at  70'  in  dry  heat,  and  in  10  seconds  at  70**  moist  heat. 

"  If  the  disinfectors  are  operated  efficiently  on  the  time  schedule  now  em- 
ployed (viz.,  a  10-inch  preliminary  vacuum;  15  Iba  steam  pressure  for  15 
minutes,  reckoned  from  the  time  the  steam  is  turned  on ;  followed  by  a  10-inch 
drying  vacuum),  the  requisite  temperature  (75**)  is  attained  in  every  case. 
By  efficient  operation  is  meant  (1)  the  maintenance  of  a  full  head  of  steam 
so  that  the  15  lbs.  pressure  in  the  disinfector  is  produced  within  5  minutes, 
thus  allowing  at  least  10  minutes  for  exposure;  (2)  overloading  must  be  guarded 
against;  (3)  the  individual  bundles  must  not  be  rolled  too  tightly. 

"  Little,  if  any,  shrinkage  of  woolen  goods  is  caused  by  this  treatment  There 
is,  of  course,  some  wrinkling,  but  these  wrinkles  are  not  permanent  but  may  be 
remedied  by  pressing." 
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The  coconut  butterfly  (Brassolis  isthmia)  on  banana,  J.  Zetek  (Jour. 
Boon.  Ent.,  12  (1919),  No,  6,  p.  465),— The  author  reports  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  larvK  of  B.  isthmia  on  banana  trees  at  Panama  City.  An  account  of 
this  pest  upon  coconut  palms  by  Dunn  has  previously  been  noted  (B.  S.  R., 
38,  p.  58). 

Some  lepidopterons  pests  new  to  sugar  cane  in  Queensland,  K  Jarvis 
(Bur,  Sugar  Expi,  Stas.  Queenslandy  Dvv,  Eni.  Bui,  9  (1920),  pp.  16,  pi,  1). — 
The  author  records  the  presence  In  north  Queensland  cane  fields  of  Lepldoptera 
■ot  included  in  the  bulletin  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  654).  The  species 
considered  are  Cirphis  lorepi,  Mods  frugalis,  MeUmitis  leda,  Padraona  hypo- 
moloma,  an  undetermined  bag  moth,  Anthela  acuta,  and  Ophiusa  melicerte.  The 
author  lists  the  species  of  Noctuidse,  27  in  number,  recorded  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  being  more  or  less  injurious  to  sugar  cane. 

A  new  genus  and  species  of  oecophorid  moths  from  Japan,  C.  Heietsich 
{Proc,  Ent.  Soc,  Wash.,  22  {1920),  No,  S,  pp.  4S-50,  figs,  i-}).— A  species  reared 
from  stored  grain  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  is  described  as  Scmtuzza  kutoanii  n.  g. 
and  n.  sp. 

Experimental  transfer  of  Weil's  disease  by  the  stable  fly,  P.  Uhlenhuth 
and  P.  KuHN  {Ztschr,  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  84  (1917),  pp.  517-540;  abs.  in 
Abs.  Bact.,  2  (1918),  No.  5,  p.  28S). — ^The  authors  have  succeeded  In  trans- 
mitting infectious  jaundice  in  guinea  pigs  through  the  bites  of  stable  flies.  Of 
9  attempts,  4  were  certain,  3  doubtful,  and  2  clearly  negatlva 

The  swarming  of  anopheline  mosquitoes,  G.  S.  Banks  (Philippine  Jour. 
8oi.,  15  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  289-288)  .—ThiB  paper  relates  to  observations  of 
Myzomyia  rossii. 

Investigation  of  control  measures  for  white  grubs  affecting  sugar  cane 
in  Queensland,  J.  F.  Ilungwobth  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  12  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  451- 
455). — ^This  report  of  Investigations  of  control  measures  conducted  by  the 
author  in  Queensland  is  based  upon  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  545). 

New  American  deridae,  with  note  on  the  synonymy  of  Microptems 
Chevr.  (Ck>leoptera) ,  B.  A.  Ghapin  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  22  (1920),  No.  S, 
pp.  50-54). 

A  parasite  of  dermestid  beetles  in  entomological  collections,  T.  D.  A 
GocKEBELL  (Oonod.  Ent.,  52  (1920),  No.  2,  p.  S4). — ^Under  the  name  LaeUus 
ut%Hs  the  author  describes  a  new  bethylld  parasite  reared  from  anthrenld 
larva. 

A  weevil  attacking  agave,  H.  A  Baixou  (Agr.  News  [Barbados'^,  19  (1920), 
No.  462,  p.  10). — ^A  weevil  which  attacks  agave  in  Guraoao  has  been  identified 
as  Scyphophorus  aoupunctatus,  an  Insect  which  is  native  of  and  abundant  in 
Mexico.  While  originating  In  Mexico  and  Gentral  America,  it  now  occurs  in 
Curacao,  Haiti,  and  Guba  In  the  western  Tropics  and  In  Bast  Africa  and  Java 
hi  the  East.  This  weevil  occurs  in  the  "bull  end  "  of  the  flower  pole  In  Agave 
vivipara,  but  does  not  appear  to  attack  A.  sisalana.  The  larva  and  adults  occur 
hi  great  numbers  in  the  stem  and  leaf  bases  of  plants  of  A.  frankeera  that  have 
not  yet  formed  a  pole. 

Notes  on  the  bronze  apple-tree  weevil,  G.  F.  Mozwette  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent., 
12  (1919),  No.  d,  pp.  4^6-4^9,  pi.  i).— The  bronze  apple-tree  weevil  (Magdalis 
mnescens),  first  described  In  1876  by  LeGonte  from  specimens  collected  In 
Oregon,  occurs  in  British  Golumbla,  Washington,  and  Oregon  and  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  Willamette  Valley  In  Oregon,  where  observations  of  the  species 
were  made  by  the  author. 

It  is  said  to  attack  trees  which  have  been  weakened  from  some  other  cause, 
never  having  been  observed  to  attack  healthy  trees.  It  was  observed  by  the 
author  at  McMinnville,   Oreg.,  In  1916  In  Italian  prune  wood  sawed  from 
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orchard  trees,  killed  apparently  through  the  attacks  of  the  peach  and  prune 
root  borer  {Mgeria  opaleicenM). 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  bark,  eggs  laid  April  26  having  hatched  by  May 
14  and  15.  The  larvse  live  over  winter  feeding  on  the  bark  and  oo  the  surface 
of  the  wood  next  to  the  bark,  transforming  again  in  the  early  part  of  April 
They  bore  beneath  the  bark,  forming  channels  that  run  in  every  direction.  The 
length  of  the  lan^al  stage  is  approsdmately  10  to  11  noonths,  depending  on  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  spring.  Pupation  takes  place  in  an  oval  cell  excavated 
between  the  wood  and  bark  at  the  end  of  the  burrow,  the  pupal  stage  lastiac 
for  5  days. 

Reference  is  made  to  its  parasitism  by  Teirastichus  sp.  and  a  braconid 
(Calyptus  sp.),  the  parasitism  of  individuals  in  limbs  examined  averaging  60 
per  cent. 

A  proctotrypid  inqaiUne  with  Formica  exsectoides,  W.  M.  Mann  (Proc. 
Eni.  Soc.  Wash,,  22  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  59,  60), 

Descriptions  of  six  new  wasps,  S.  A.  Rohwkb  (Proc.  ErU,  Soc,  Wa9h„  ti 
(1920),  No,  5.  pp.  5^59), 

Studies  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  jointworm  flies  of  tlM 
genns  Harmolita  (Isosoma),  with  recommendations  for  control,  W.  J. 
Phhxips  (17.  8,  Dept.  Bui,  808  (1920),  pp.  «7,  pte.  6,  figs.  8).— This  is  a  report 
of  biolo^eal  studies  and  observations  of  the  Jointworm  flies  of  the  gemu 
Harmolita,  formerly  known  as  Isosoma,  a  revision  of  which  genus  by  the  author 
and  Emery  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  667). 

Six  species  are  classed  as  attacking  grain  crops,  namely,  the  wheat  jointwonn 
(H.  tiitici),  wheat  straw  worm  (H.  grandU),  wheat  sheath-gall  Jointworm  (H. 
vaginicola),  barley  Jointworm  (J7.  hardei),  rye  Jointworm  (H,  seoalU),  tfid 
rye  straw  worm  {H.  toebateri).  Five  species  are  dasaed  as  infesting  thecolti- 
vated  grasses,  namely,  the  timothy  straw  worm  {H,  alboma>oulata),  orditid 
grass  straw  worm  (J7.  daciyUoola),  blue-grass  Jointworm  (H,  capHva),  blue- 
grass  straw  worm  {H,  poae),  and  festuca  Jointworm  (H,  festuow).  Ten  qMdes 
are  classed  as  infesting  wild  grasses,  namely,  H,  maculata,  H,  olIonKoo,  E* 
agropyrophila,  H,  elymi,  H,  elymicola,  H.  elymivora,  H.  ruflpes,  H.  Jke«per«» 
H,  elymophthora,  and  H,  ovata.  Ail  of  the  above-mentioned  species  have  been 
reared  repeatedly  in  cages  under  artiflcial  conditions  with  the  exception  of 
H.  captiva,  H.  rufipes,  H,  he9perus,  H,  dymophtJiora,  and  H.  ovaUi.  The  habits 
of  the  remaining  eight  species  recognized  by  Phillips  and  Emery  are  practietlly 
unknown.  So  far  as  known  there  is  but  a  single  generation  each  year,  with  tbt 
exception  of  H,  grandis  and  H,  ctgropyrophila,  which  have  two. 

The  adults  of  H.  triiioi,  which  is  probably  the  most  important  species  of  tbe 
genus,  emerge  in  May  and  oviposit  in  the  stems  of  growing  wheat  Just  about 
the  time  the  heads  begin  to  appear,  the  eggs  hatdiing  in  10  days.  The  hirm 
mature  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  from  date  of  ovipositlon,  during  whlck 
time  they  molt  at  least  three  times  and  possibly  ibur  timet.  The  majority  «f 
the  larvse  pupate  in  the  fftU  and  the  remainder  in  the  [V>ring.  "A  plant  infested 
by  the  wheat  Jointworm  may  not  show  any  external  signs  of  infestation  whit- 
ever,  or  the  stems  may  be  distorted  and  have  wartlike  elevations  on  them.  In 
any  case  the  stem  at  the  point  infested  is  hard  and  woody,  and  where  there  ii 
no  distortion  the  point  of  infestation  may  be  readily  detected  by  pindiing  flM 
stem  between  the  thumb  and  foreflnger.  These  infteted  places  usually  occur 
above  the  second  or  third  Joint  from  the  root,  but  may  occur  above  any  Johit 
In  badly  infested  fields  several  Joints  may  be  affected  and  a  large  number  of 
plants  may  fall,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  yield.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  the  plants  fall  or  lodge  to  reduce  the  yield  greatly.**    It  causes  serious 
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loesee  in  nearly  all  the  wheat-producing  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
in  a  large  patt  of  Missouri,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  has  not  as  yet 
Invaded  the  States  farther  west.  It  will  not  develop  in  any  plant  other  than 
wheat  A  recent  Farmers*  Bulletin  on  this  species  by  the  author  has  been  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  170). 

H.  grandis  ranks  next  to  H,  tritici  in  importance  as  an  enemy  of  wheat,  and 
Is  at  present  the  most  important  Jolntworm  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  it 
often  causes  widespread  injury.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  widely  distributed 
species  in  the  United  States,  occurring  usually  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
wherever  wheat  is  grown.  It  is  one  of  the  two  species  of  the  genus  that  has 
two  generations  a  year,  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  be  dimorphic.  The  spring 
form  attacks  the  wheat  plants  when  they  are  small,  the  eggs  being  deposited  in 
the  base  of  the  young  plant  The  affected  tiller  is  totally  destroye<l  by  the 
developing  larva  and  if  the  plant  has  not  tillered  it  kills  the  entire  plant.  The 
larva  develops  within  and  right  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  usually  causing  the 
plant  to  become  somewhat  bulblike  at  this  point  This  generation,  which  is 
usually  wingless,  emerges  during  March  and  April  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States,  while  in  Washington  and  probably  in  other  Pacific  States  it  emerges  in 
AprlL  The  summer  form  emerges  in  May  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  growing 
wheat  plant  slightly  above  the  Joints,  the  eggs  hatching  in  about  5  days.  The 
larva  rasps  the  inner  walls  of  the  stem,  sucks  the  Juices,  and  subsequently  forms 
a  little  cell  within  the  Joint.  "  In  all  the  winter  wheat  areas  the  effect  upon 
the  plant  is  to  cut  down  the  yield  of  grain,  while  in  places  where  both  spring 
and  winter  wheat  are  sown,  often  in  adjoining  fields,  the  summer  form  turns 
Its  attention  to  the  spring  wheat  in  preference  to  the  older  and  tougher  plants 
of  the  winter  wheat.  Spring  wheat  is  affected  very  much  in  the  siime  manner 
as  winter  wheat  Is  Injured  by  the  first  generation  (form  minuta).  The  summer 
generation  remains  in  old  wheat  stubble,  pupating  in  the  fall."  This  species 
has  only  been  reared  from  wheat. 

H.  vaginicola  deposits  eggs  In  the  tender  wheat  leaf  sheath  surrounding  the 
embryonic  head,  causing  the  leaf  sheath  to  become  fleshy  and  thick  and  later 
hard  and  woody,  thus  compressing  the  stem  to  such  an  extent  that  little  or  no 
sap  reaches  the  developing  head*  As  a  result  the  head  usually  protrudes  only 
one  or  two  inches  beyond  the  leaf  sheet.  The  larvae  remain  in  the  wheat  stubble 
until  the  following  spring  and  then  pupate  and  emerge  as  adults  in  May.  The 
q)ecles  has  refused  to  develop  in  any  plant  other  than  wheat. 

IT.  hordei,  which  for  many  years  has  been  a  source  of  serious  injury  in  all  the 
barley-growing  sections  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  has  not  as  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas.  Its  injury  to  barley  Is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  caused  to  wheat  plants  by  H,  tritici.  The  larva  remain 
In  the  old  barley  stubble  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  pupate  and  emerge 
as  adults.  This  In  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  occurs  during  May.  It 
develops  In  barley  only. 

H.  aecalis,  which  has  not  as  yet  become  of  much  economic  Importance,  re- 
mains in  old  rye  stubble  throughout  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter,  pupates  in 
the  spring,  and  emerges  as  an  adult  about  the  middle  of  May.  H,  wehsteri, 
which  Is  of  little  economic  importance,  remains  In  the  old  rye  stubble  until 
spring,  when  the  larvae  change  to  pupse,  the  adults  emerging  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

The  parasites  of  H.  tritici  have  held  it  in  check.  Experiments  covering  a 
period  of  three  years  in  which  infested  stubble  was  plowed  soon  after  harvest 
and  disked  and  peas  or  soy  beans  sown  show  this  to  be  a  very  effective  control 
measure  for  H.  tritici,  the  Infestation  In  these  trials  being  reduced  from  8  to  1 
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per  cent,  from  32  to  3  per  cent,  and  from  19  to  2  per  cent.  The  barley  joint- 
worm,  the  rye  jointworm,  and  the  rye  straw  worm  can  undoubtedly  be  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner  if  the  necessity  arises.  The  wheat  straw  worm  is 
very  easily  controlled,  and  since  one  generation  is  wingless  it  is  only  necessary 
to  k(H»p  down  all  volunteer  wheat  and  never  plant  wheat  nearer  than  40  to 
50  yds.  from  infested  stubble.     See  following  article. 

The  migration  of  Harmolita  grandis  form  minutnm:  An  important  fac- 
tor in  its  control,  W.  H.  Larrimer  and  A.  L.  Ford  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  12  (1919), 
No.  6,  pp.  417-42'},  pi.  i,  fiffs.  3). — The  authors  report  the  results  of  studies  by 
the  Bureau  of  Kntomologj-  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made  at  West 
La  I'ayeite.  Ind.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  the  distance  the  first  or  spring 
generation  of  the  wheat  straw  worm  (H.  grandis  minutum),  which  is  largely 
wingless  and  which  hibernates  largely  in  the  stubble,  can  migrate,  thus  deter- 
mining the  distance  that  wheat  can  be  sown  from  stubble  of  the  previous  year's 
cn)p  without  danger  of  infestation. 

In  examinations  of  eight  fields  the  greater  part  of  the  infestation  occurred 
within  10  yds.  of  the  standing  stubble,  and  beyond  30  yds.  the  infestation  be- 
came practically  negligible.  "The  amount  of  infestation  varied  markedly  In 
the  eight  fields,  ranging  from  20.1  to  6.2  per  cent  at  the  stubble,  but  in  every 
case  it  decreased  in  practically  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  from  the  stubble 
increased.  These  data  show  that  under  ordinary  conditions  very  few  of  the 
wingless  adults  of  this  species  will  migrate  farther  than  30  yds.  from  the  stubble 
which  marked  their  emerging  place."  In  examinations  made  of  several  fields 
which  were  in  wheat  the  previous  year  only  a  trace  of  the  spring  generation  of 
this  species  was  found,  and  that  only  where  the  stubble  of  the  previous  year's 
crop  had  been  improperly  plowed. 

Examinations  were  also  made  In  the  same  eight  fields  for  fJie  second  orsnro- 
mer  generation  infestation,  four  counts  being  made,  namely,  next  to  stubbte, 
and  at  50,  100.  and  150  yds.  The  counts  showed  that  while  the  heaviest  infesta- 
tion remained  in  those  parts  of  the  fields  nearest  the  standing  stubble,  com- 
paratively high  Infestations  were  found  even  at  150  yds.,  or  approximately  in 
the  middle  of  most  of  the  fields  used  in  the  count.  The  studies  made  of  second 
generation  Individuals,  which  are  winged,  show  them  to  be  strong  fliers,  and  that 
they  infest  all  wheat  fields  over  the  whole  general  neighborhood  fairly  unifornily. 
Thus  control  measures  should  be  directed  against  the  first  generation.  "By 
planting  wheat  not  closer  than  30  yds.  to  standing  stubble,  one  is  fairly  safe 
from  infestation.  Where  the  stubble  can  be  thrown  under  without  plowing  up  a 
hay  crop,  it  should  be.  but  where  the  hay  crop  is  to  be  left  with  the  stubble, 
the  following  year's  wheat  should  not  be  sown  within  30  yds.  of  it  If  it  should 
be,  it  will  act  merely  as  a  breeding  place  for  the  first  generation,  and  the  result- 
ing winged  .second  generation  will  then  infest  the  whole  field  and  near-by  fields 
as  well."  The  importance  of  keeping  down  all  volunteer  wheat  in  or  near  stub- 
ble Is  emphasized. 

The  sugar  cane  beetle  borer  parasite  (Ceromasia  sphenophori)  is 
Queensland,  J.  F.  Illingworth  (Jour.  Econ.  Ent„  12  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  457- 
459).— This  is  a  report  of  the  present  status  of  a  tachlnid  parasite  of  the  sngar 
cane  l)eetle  borer  (Rhahdocnetnis  ohscura)^  which  was  Introduced  into  North 
Queensland  in  1914  from  Fiji,  where  it  had  been  established  by  the  author  In 
1913  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  350). 

As  a  result  of  parasitism  by  C.  sphenophori,  the  beetle  borer  is  no  longer  a 
serious  pest  in  the  Mossman  district.  The  ant  Pheidole  megacephalu.  which  was 
present  in  the  cane  fields  of  North  Queensland,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  to 
Fiji,  is  an  important  enemy  of  this  parasite. 
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A  successful  method  of  breeding  parasites  of  white  grubs,  J.  F.  Illing- 
woRTH  {Jour.  Econ.  Ent.,  12  {1919),  No,  6,  pp.  455-457,  pi,  1).— This  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  method  devised  by  the  author  in  North  Queensland  in  the  course  of 
breeding  work  with  two  abundant  species,  namely,  CampaomerU  tmmanienaia 
and  C.  formoaus, 

A  migrating  army  of  millepeds,  F.  E.  Bbooks  (Jour,  Econ.  Ent,,  12  {1919), 
No.  6,  pp.  462-4^4)' — This  paper  relates  to  the  migration  of  Fontaria  brunnea 
and  F.  virginiensis  In  West  Virginia. 

FOODS— HUMAN  NTITEITION. 

The  feeding  of  nations,  E.  H.  Starling  (London:  Longmans,  Oreen,  d  Co., 
2919,  pp.  IX'\'146). — ^This  book  consists  of  the  Oliver-Sharpey  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  on  June  3  and  5,  1919,  on  the 
general  principles  which  must  be  followed  in  any  successful  attempt  to  secure 
an  equitable  division  of  the  entire  food  resources  of  a  nation  among  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  that  nation. 

Following  an  historical  review  of  the  method  of  attacking  this  problem  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  England  by  the  Physiological  War 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  and  various  Government  agencies,  and  for 
the  allied  nations  by  the  Interallied  Scientific  Food  CJommission,  the  food 
problem  in  its  broadest  aspects  is  discussed  "  as  it  appeared  to  the  Interallied 
Scientific  Commission,  and  as  it  must  present  itself  in  the  future  to  any 
Government  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  controlling  the  whole 
question  of  production,  supply,  and  distribution  of  food  to  its  armies,  militant 
and  industrial." 

The  subject  matter  includes  a  discussion  of  the  methods  involved  In  the 
calculation  of  the  energy  requirement  in  calories  of  the  total  population  of  a 
nation,  the  influence  of  a  restricted  food  supply  upon  a  nation,  the  limits  within 
which  the  ordinarily  accepted  quantities  of  the  various  foodstuflfe  can  be  varied 
without  detriment  to  health  and  efficiency,  the  different  policies  in  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  food  as  illustrated  by  Germany  and  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  latter  for  the  distribution  of  food. 

Food  for  the  family,  M.  H.  Higgins,  I.  Aldebson,  and  E.  Taylor  (Tex.  Agr. 
Col.  Ext.  Bui.  B-5S  (1920),  pp.  44,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  bulletin  consists  of  a  series  of 
lessons  dealing  in  a  definite  sequence  with  the  principles  underlying  the  cook- 
ing of  different  types  of  food  and  with  some  of  the  more  important  problems 
of  dietetics.  The  lessons,  which  are  designed  to  serve  as  programs  for  women's 
clubs,  contain  references  to  Farmers*  Bulletins  and  U.  S.  Food  Leaflets,  sug- 
gested outlines  for  papers  to  be  prepared  from  these  references,  and  brief  notes 
and  recipes  bearing  upon  the  particular  subject  of  the  lesson. 

Increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  retail  prices  of  staple  foods  in  July, 
1914,  and  February,  1920  (Natl.  Food  Jour.  [London],  S  (1920),  No,  50,  pp. 
iU  32). — This  is  a  table  giving  the  average  retail  prices  of  staple  foods  hi 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Germany  In  July,  1914,  and  the  prices  In 
February,  1920,  of  the  same  foods  calculated  as  percentage  increases  over  the 
1914  values. 

Nutritive  value  of  the  proteins  of  the  barley,  oat,  rye,  and  wheat  ker- 
nels, T.  B.  OsBOKNE  and  L.  B.  Mendel  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  3,  pp. 
275-303,  figs.  13).— -The  comparative  nutritive  values  of  the  proteins  of  barley, 
oats,  rj  e,  and  wheat  have  been  determined  by  a  series  of  experiments  In  which 
growing  rats  were  fed  the  finelj-ground  seed  mixed  with  3  per  cent  of  a  suit- 
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able  salt  mixture,  5  per  cent  of  batter  fat,  and,  where  necessary,  enougfa  corn 
starch  to  make  the  total  protein  of  the  ration  approximately  5,  8,  and  10  per 
cent  The  growth  results  obtained  were  calculated  in  gains  in  body  weight 
per  gram  of  protein  eaten  according  to  the  method  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R^ 
40,  p.  765),  beginning  at  a  body  weight  of  from  70  to  80  gm.  and  including  the 
subsequent  first  4  weeks,  and  also  the  first  10  weeks. 

With  all  of  the  cereal  grains  used,  poor  growth  resulted  at  the  5  per  cent 
protein  level,  but  satisfactory  growth  at  the  8  and  10  per  cent  level  with  the 
exception  of  the  rye.  With  this  cereal  satisfactory  growth  was  obtained  for  a 
few  weeks  at  the  8  and  10  per  cent  levels,  after  which  nearly  all  the  rats  de- 
clined and  died  from  some  unknown  cause. 

The  growth  results  obtained  for  the  first  4  weeks  showed  a  slight  advantage 
for  the  barley  proteins  over  the  other  three,  but  this  was  scarcely  apparent 
over  the  longer  period,  thus  indicating  comparative  equality.  The  data  also 
indicate  that  the  efficiency  of  the  cereal  proteins  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
lactalbumin  and  casein.  This  is  thought  to  emphasize  the  advantage  of  the 
addition  of  more  Sclent  supplementary  protein  to  the  cereal  protein,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  elsewhere  (El  S.  R.,  41,  p.  261).  The  efficiency  of  the  proteins 
of  the  whole  cereals  was  found  to  be  much  higher  than  that  of  wheat  endo- 
sperm. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  unexpected  availability  for  growth  of  the  proteins 
of  these  whole  cereals  is  in  harmony  with  the  recent  findings  of  Sherman  and 
his  collaborators  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  oat  and  maize  protdas 
(E.  S.  R.,41,  p.  763). 

Studies  in  natrition,  H,  HI  {Jour,  Biol  Chem.,  U  (1920),  No.  S,  pp.  379- 
S99,  flg9,  8). — In  continuation  of  the  nutrition  investigation  previously  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  262),  two  papers  are  presented. 

II.  The  rdle  of  cystin  in  nutrition  <w  exemplified  by  nutrition  experiments 
with  the  proteins  of  the  navy  hean,  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  G.  O.  Johns  and  A.  J. 
Finks  (pp.  379-389). — In  this  paper  the  literature  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
phaseolin  is  reviewed,  and  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  its  failure  to  promote 
growth  is  reported. 

From  data  obtained  by  the  authors  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  hitherto  unpublished  data  contributed  by  Os- 
borne and  Mendel,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  failure  of  phaseolin  to 
promote  growth  is  due  partly  to  its  low  content  of  cystin,  and  partly  to  some 
as  yet  unexplained  factor,  possibly  a  toxin,  associated  with  the  material  in  its 
raw  state.  By  boiling  the  phaseolin  with  water  and  adding  2  per  cent  of 
cystin,  the  resulting  material  furnished  adequate  protein  for  normal  growth 
in  young  rats.  Similarly  cooked  navy  bean  meal  supplemented  with  cystin 
proved  much  more  efficient  than  the  raw  meal  without  the  cystin. 

III.  The  nutritive  value  of  commercial  com  gluten  meal,  C.  O.  Johns,  A.  J. 
Finks,  and  M.  B.  Paul  (pp.  391-399). — The  purpose  of  the  experiments  reported 
in  this  paper  was  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  commercial  gluten  meal 
and  to  find  some  cheap  concentrate  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  In  lysin 
and  tryptophan  of  the  zeln  composing  about  one-half  of  the  proteins  of  the 

gluten  meal. 

A  diet  containing  53  per  cent  of  gluten  meal,  equivalent  to  19.4  per  cent  of 
protein,  together  with  a  suitable  salt  mixture,  starch,  butter  fat,  and  lard, 
proved  to  be  inadequate  for  the  growth  of  young  rats,  but  by  the  addition  of  3 
per  cent  of  dried  brewers*  yeast  satisfactory  growth  was  obtained,  indicating 
that  the  com  gluten  contains  a  mixture  of  proteins  adequate  for  normal 
growth  if  taken  in  sufficient  quantity. 
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Rats  fed  on  a  diet  In  which  the  sole  protein  and  the  water-soluble  vitamin 
were  furnished  by  25  per  cent  of  corn  gluten  (equivalent  to  9  per  cent  of  pro- 
tein) and  25  per  cent  of  coconut  press  cake  (equivalent  to  5  per  cent  of  protein) 
grew  normally.  Ck)od  results  were  also  obtained  with  30  per  cent  of  corn 
gluten  and  51  per  cent  of  coconut  press  cake.  "  Hence,  it  seems  practical  and 
economical  to  supplement  gluten  meal  with  coconut  press  cake,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  proteins  of  gluten  meal  and  adding  the  water- 
soluble  vitamin  which  gluten  meal  lacks." 

Is  fat  indispensable  for  well  being?  (Jour.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  74  (1920), 
iVo.  11,  pp.  7S7,  758).— This  is  an  editorial  discussion  based  primarily  upon  the 
report  of  Hindhede  regarding  the  effects  of  food  restrictions  In  Denmark  dur- 
ing the  war  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  459).  It  is  suggested  that  the  success  of  the  ration 
used  in  Denmark,  which  did  not  make  special  provision  for  fat,  points  to  the 
possibility  that  fat  may  not  be  an  indispensable  constituent  of  the  diet,  and 
that  the  seeming  necessity  for  it  may  be  due  to  the  fat-soluble  vitamin.  The 
Danish  ration,  which  was  preponderatingly  vegetarian  and  contained  large 
amounts  of  bran,  probably  supplied  sufficient  amotmts  of  this  vitamin. 

The  direct  replacement  of  glycerol  in  fats  by  higher  polyhydrlc  alco- 
hols, I,  n  {Biochem.  Jour,,  IS  (1919),  No.  S,  pp.  296-S05).— Two  papers  are 
presented. 

I.  The  interaction  of  olein  and  stearin  with  mannitol,  A.  Lapworth  and  L.  K.- 
Pearson (pp.  296-3(X)). — ^With  a  view  to  obtaining  glycerol  from  fats  by  n 
process  which  would  leave  the  by-products  of  the  reaction  in  a  form  suitable 
for  edible  purposes,  olive  oil  was  distilled  under  reduced  pressure  with  the 
polyhydrlc  alcohol  mannitol  In  the  presence  of  sodium  ethoxid  as  a  catalyst 
Similar  experiments  were  also  performed  with  stearin  in  place  of  olive  oil. 

In  both  cases  nearly  the  whole  of  the  glycerol  present  in  the  original  fat  was 
recovered  In  the  distillate,  the  maximum  yield  of  glycerol  being  reached  when 
the  proportion  of  fat  to  mannitol  corresponded  with  two  molecules  of  fat  to 
three  of  mannitol.  The  other  products  were  water  with  a  little  alcohol  and  a 
substance  resembling  in  many  respects  the  original  fat.  A  study  of  the  per- 
centage composition  of  the  purified  fat  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  consists 
mainly  of  the  dioleates  and  distearates,  respectively,  of  mannltan  and  iso- 
mannid,  although  direct  evidence  has  not  been  obtained  of  the  presence  of 
mannltan  and  isomannid  residues  In  either  product 

II.  Tfie  value  of  synthetic  mannitol  olive  oil  as  a  food,  W.  D.  Halliburton, 
J.  C.  Drummond,  and  R.  K.  CJannan  (pp.  301-305). — ^Thls  paper  presents  the 
results  of  an  investigation  of  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  the  manni- 
tol oil  noted  above.  The  oil  is  described  as  having  a  light  greenish-brown 
color  and  a  taste  and  odor  reminiscent  of  but  less  pleasant  than  that  of  olive 
oil.  The  lodtn  number  of  the  oil  was  82.4  and  the  saponification  number  159, 
and  it  contained  4  per  cent  of  free  fatty  acids  calculated  as  oleic  acid. 

In  the  first  feeding  experiments  nearly  mature  rats  were  used,  and  all  of  the 
fat  of  the  diet  was  supplied  by  the  mannitol  oil.  On  this  ration  the  rats  tended 
to  lose  weight  and  the  food  consumption  was  not  good.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  absorption  of  the  oil  was  good,  as  shown  by  a  percentage  utilization  of  95.8 
as  compared  with  96.6  for  olive  oil  and  97.8  for  butter  fat  and  olive  oil.  Young 
rats  on  a  diet  in  which  the  fat  was  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  mannitol  oil  and 
butter  did  not  grow  quite  so  well  as  those  fed  olive  oil  and  butter,  but  were  in 
as  satisfactory  a  condition  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  This  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate that  there  was  no  toxic  factor  present  in  the  oil,  but  that  it  was  slightly 
less  palatable  than  the  olive  olL 
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Effects  of  feeding  with  calcimn  salts  en  the  calcinm  content  of  the  blood, 
W.  Dewis  and  A.  S.  Minot  (Jour.  Biol.  Chem.,  41  (1920),  No.  3,  pp.  SSISSI)- 
The  possibility  of  increasing  the  concentration  of  calcium  In  the  blood  by  In- 
gestion of  calcium  salts  was  studied  on  5  human  subjects  and  on  cats  and  rab- 
bits. In  the  human  subjects  the  ingestion  thrice  daily  of  2  gm.  of  caldara 
lactate  did  not  alter  the  calcium  content  of  the  blood  plasma.  In  cats  and 
rabbits,  when  the  initial  calcium  concentration  was  low,  it  was  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  increase  greatly  the  amount  of  calcium'  in  the  plasma  by  feeding  cal- 
cium lactate. 

The  occurrence  of  zinc  (and  copper)  in  human  organs  and  excretions 
and  in  food  materials,  E.  Rost  and  A.  Weftzel  (Arb.  Reichsg8ndht$amt.,  51 
(1919),  No.  Sy  pp.  494-520). — Determinations  by  the  method  noted  on  page  710 
of  this  issue  are  reported  of  the  content  of  zinc  in  feces,  urine,  various  organs, 
and  tissues  of  man  and  of  animals,  and  in  food  materials.  The  copper  content 
of  the  same  materials  was  also  determined  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  maximum  zinc  content  of  various  foods,  arranged  in  order  of  decreasing 
magnitude  in  milligrams  of  zinc  per  kilogram  of  food  material,  is  reported  as 
follows :  Liver  339,  meat  50.4,  dark  bread  7.8,  brain  6,  cow*s  blood  5.6,  and  po- 
tatoes 2.3  mg.  Goat's  and  cow's  milk,  milked  into  glass  receptacles,  was  found 
to  contain  from  2.3  to  3.9  mg.  zinc  per  liter,  and  market  milk  no  larger  amonnts. 
The  storage  of  food  material  in  zinc-containing  receptacles  did  not  appear  to 
increase  their  zinc  content. 

In  the  organs  of  human  bodies  zinc  was  found  to  the  extent  of  145.5  mg.  per 
kilogram  in  the  liver,  51.5  mg.  in  the  muscles,  and  12.5  in  the  brain.  The 
amount  of  zinc  found  in  human  feces  varied  from  2.7  to  18.9  mg.  per  day,  as 
much  as  89.3  mg.  being  occasionally  found.  Slight  traces  only  of  zinc  w«re 
found  in  the  urine. 

The  addition  of  zinc-containing  beef  liver  to  the  diet  of  persons  excreting 
normal  amounts  of  zinc  did  not  greatly  increase  the  output  of  zinc  in  feces  or 
urine,  thus  indicating  that  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  must  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  body.  Small  amounts  of  copper  were  regularly  found  In  the  food  ma- 
terials and  organs  containing  zinc 

The  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  zinc  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  of  acci- 
dental occurence  in  the  human  body,  but  on  the  contrary  is  one  of  its  normal 
constituents.    A  list  of  80  references  to  the  literature  is  appended. 

The  function  of  vitamins  in  the  metabolism  of  Sclerotinia  cinerea,  X  J. 
WiLLAMAN  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Sfoc.,  42  (1920),  No.  5,  pp^,  549-685,  figs.  8).— Tbis 
contribution  from  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  consists  of  an  extensive 
study  of  the  vitamin  requirements  of  5f.  cinerea,  the  brown  rot  fungus  of  peaches 
and  plums.  In  connection  with  this  study  the  existing  literature  on  vitamins 
has  been  reviewed  and  discussed. 

The  author  defines  vitamins  as  follows :  "  Vitamins  constitute  a  class  of  sub- 
stances, the  individuals  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  normal  metabolism  of 
certain  living  organisms,  but  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  mineral,  nltrc^n. 
or  energy  factors  of  the  nutrition  of  those  organisms."  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
this  definition  does  not  assign  any  specific  function  to  the  vitamins,  does  not 
limit  them  to  either  plant  or  animal  organisms,  does  not  imply  anything  as  to 
the  nature,  properties,  composition,  or  number  of  the  vitamins,  and  does  not 
claim  that  a  given  metabolic  activity  will  not  take  place  at  all  In  the  absence 
of  the  vitamins  but  only  that  it  will  not  take  place  normally. 

It  was  found  that  while  8.  cinerea  can  not  grow  on  a  medium  composed  of 
sucrose,  salts,  and  asparagln,  it  grows  readily  on  such  a  medium  when  small 
amounts  of  plant  decoctions,  particularly  of  the  fruits  of  plums  and  peaches 
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are  added.  The  factor  furnished  by  such  decoctions  was  found  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  vitamin. 

By  adsorption  on  fuller's  earth  vitamin  preparations  were  made  from  a 
large  number  of  plant  and  animal  materials,  Including  the  leaves  and  buds  of 
plants,  seeds,  seed  sprouts,  tuber  sprouts,  rice  polish,  sporophores  and  mycelia 
of  fungi,  the  mycelium  of  Sclerotinla  Itself,  pollen  of  maize,  fruit  Juices,  wort, 
autolyzed  yeast,  milk,  and  pancreatin.  All  of  these  preparations  promoted 
growth  in  the  Sclerotinla,  and  a  few  promoted  reproduction  as  well.  The 
amount  of  r^roduction  in  any  given  case  was  not  necessarily  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  vegetation.  The  materials  which  brought  about  the  highest  de- 
gree of  r^roduction  were  pollen,  fungus,  sporophores,  yeast,  peach  Juice,  and 
the  terminal  buds  of  Phaseolus  multiflorus. 

These  results  are  discussed  on  the  hypotheses  (1)  that  t\^o  vitamins  are 
Involved,  and  (2)  that  only  one  vitamin  is  concerned.  While  considerable  evi- 
dence In  support  of  the  first  hypothesis  is  advanced,  the  author  considers  the 
hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  single  vitamin  for  Sclerotinla  to  be  more 
plausible. 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  reproduction  In  Sclerotinla  is  simply  a  different 
manifestation  of  the  same  activities  as  characterize  vegetation.  The  single 
activity  that  Is  apparently  most  dependent  on  a  vitamin  supply  Is  respiration. 
Respiration  is  common  to  all  the  materials  which  have  yielded  the  vitamin; 
and  the  degree  of  metabolic,  and  hence  respiratory,  activity  in  these  materials 
is  proportional  to  the  activity  of  the  vitamin  prepared  from  them.  Thus  the 
evidence  is  accumulating  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  respiration  in  a  cell  and  its  vitamin  content,  and  also  Its  vitamin  re- 
quirement. Just  which  cells  in  the  plant  world  can  synthesize  this  vitamin  is 
still  an  open  question.  The  Sclerotinla  vitamin  is  possibly  Identical  with  the 
water-soluble  B  of  the  higher  animals;  and  since  the  latter  can  not  synthesize 
this  vitamin,  it  becomes  an  important  point  to  know  which  plant  organs  can." 

Nutritive  factors  in  plant  tissues. — III,  Further  obserTation  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  water-soluble  vitamin,  T.  B.  Osbosne  and  L.  B.  Mendel  {Jour, 
Biol.  Chem,,  41  (1920),  No.  5,  pp.  451-468,  figs.  10).— In  continuation  of  the 
studies  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  762),  the  examination  by  the  same 
methods  is  reported  of  the  water-soluble  vitamin  content  of  alfalfa,  cabbage, 
clover,  spinach,  and  timothy  dried  as  previously  described;  of  beet,  carrot, 
and  turnip  root  washed,  cut  into  thin  slices,  air  dried  at  50  to  60**  C,  and 
ground ;  of  commercially  canned  tomatoes  dried  at  60  to  70*  and  -ground ;  and 
of  whole  and  pared  potatoes  and  potato  peel  boiled  and  dried  nt  60  to  70**.  The 
experiment  with  each  dried  food  extended  over  eight  weeks,  starting  with 
healthy  growing  rats  weighing  about  90  gm.  each.  The  dally  doses  of  the  dried 
food  consisted  In  most  cases  of  1  and  0.5  gm.  portions  with  occasionally  0.2  and 
2  gm.  doses. 

The  results  as  Indicated  by  the  growth  charts  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
.\lfalfa  and  clover  proved  richest  in  the  water-soluble  vitamin,  better  results 
being  secured  with  1  gm.  doses  than  have  ever  been  obtained  in  the  same  lab- 
oratory with  16  cc.  of  milk  as  the  source  of  the  water-soluble  vitamin.  Timothy 
hay  did  not  prove  a  satisfactory  source  of  the  vitamin.  With  tomatoes  1  gm. 
doses  promoted  very  good  growth,  and  amoimts  as  low  as  0.2  gm.  limited  growth 
or  at  least  maintenance.  Spinach,  cabbage,  turnip,  and  carrot  proved  less 
potent  than  tomato,  1  gm.  doses  being  about  equivalent  to  0.5  gm.  of  the  dried 
tomato.  The  beet  root  did  not  equal  the  other  roots  tested,  a  result  in  harmony 
with  the  observations  of  Steenbock  and  Qross  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  460).  The  potato 
was  as  rich  in  water-soluble  vitamin  as  some  of  the  roots.    Potato  peel  showed 
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no  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  potato,  and  new  potatoes  no  marked  superior- 
ity to  old. 

It  is  pointed  out  that.  Inasmuch  as  the  daily  allowance  of  water-soluble  vita- 
min was  fixed  while  the  food  intake  varied,  the  ratio  of  the  dried  product  to 
the  total  food  varied  in  the  different  experiments.  When  1  gm.  portions  of  the 
dried  product  were  used  these  ranged  from  10  per  cent  or  less  of  the  food  iDtake 
in  the  animals  which  grew  best  to  15  per  cent  or  more  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  series,  while  In  the  5  gm.  experiments  the  content  of  plant  food  in  relation 
to  the  total  food  ranged  from  5  to  9  per  cent. 

Experiments  on  the  utilization  of  the  calciam  of  carrots  by  man,  M.  S. 
Rose  {Jour,  Biol.  Chem,,  41  (1920),  No,  5,  pp.  S49--S55).— The  extent  of  utiliza- 
tion of  the  calcium  of  carrots  by  the  human  body  was  determined  by  digestion 
experiments  carried  out  on  four  young  women,  the  calcium  balance  I)eing 
determined  for  a  period  in  which  the  calcium  intake,  supplied  by  freshly 
boiled  carrots,  was  close  to  the  estimated  minimum  for  equilibrium. 

'*  In  all  cases  but  one  there  was  a  positive  calcium  balance  on  the  carrot 
diet,  and  in  this  case  the  loss  was  small.  When  approximately  55  per  cent 
of  the  calcium  was  derived  from  carrots,  one  subject  had  practically  the 
same  retention  as  on  a  diet  in  which  70  per  cent  of  the  calcium  was  derived 
from  milk.  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  adult 
human  organism  for  calcium  largely,  if  not  wholly,  from  carrots.'* 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  results  are  strikingly  different  from  those 
obtained  by  McClugage  and  Mendel  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  876)  with  dogs,  their 
experiments  indicating  that  calcium  is  poorly  utilized  when  derived  from 
carrots. 

Relative  antiscorbutic  value  of  fresh,  dried,  and  heated  cow*8  milk, 
R.  E.  Barnes  and  E.  M.  Hume  (Biochem,  Jour,,  IS  U919),  No,  S,  pp.  306-^ 
flg».  S). — ^This  is  the  complete  report  of  an  Investigation  the  results  of  which 
have  been  previously  noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  162). 

The  antiscorbutic  property  of  dehydrated  meat,  M.  H.  Givens  and  H.  B. 
McClugage  (Science,  n.  «er.,  51  (1920),  No,  1315,  pp.  273-275,  fig,  i).— The 
literature  on  the  antiscorbutic  properties  of  meat  is  reviewed,  and  experiments 
are  reported  in  which  meat  dehydrated  by  the  vacuum  process  described  by 
Falk  et  al.  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  807)  and  subsequently  air-dried  for  several 
days  was  used  as  the  only  source  of  antiscorbutic  vitamin  in  feeding  experi- 
ments with  guinea  pigs.  The  dried  meat  was  fed  l>oth  uncooked  and  cooked 
for  15  minutes  at  100^  C,  about  1.6  gm.,  representing  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  solids  ingested,  being  eaten  daily  by  each  guinea  pig.  In  no 
case  did  the  meat  afford  any  protection  against  scurvy. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  these  findings  are  in  accord  with  those  in  the 
literature  reviewed  with  the  exception  of  the  results  of  Pitz  (B.  S.  R.,  40, 
p.  272),  which  indicated  that  dried  meat  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
diet  delayed  the  onset  of  scurvy  and  prolonged  the  life  of  the  animala 
The  authors  agree  with  Dutcher  and  associates  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  861)  tliat  the 
favorable  results  obtained  by  Pitz  were  due  to  the  amount  of  milk  consumed 
by  the  guinea  pigs  and  not  to  antiscorbutic  properties  in  the  meat. 

Edema  as  a  symptom  in  so-called  f ood-deflciency  diseases,  A.  D.  Bioland 
(Lancet  {.London^,  1920,  I,  No,  5,  pp.  2-^5-2^7).— The  author  has  attempted  to 
correlate  various  epidemics  of  edema  or  dropsy  with  a  view  to  determlninf 
a  common  etiological  factor.  The  epidemics  discussed-  include  an  outbrealc 
of  edema  occurring  in  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  in  Egypt  in  1916,  edema  in 
Burope  during  the  recent  war,  epidemic  dropsy  occurring  in  India  at  various 
times,  ship  l>eriberi  and  scurvy,  and  an  outbreak  of  edema  in  East  Africa. 
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A  discussion  of  possible  causative  factors  and  of  the  mechanism  of  edema 
production  has  led  the  author  to  conclude  that  "epidemic  dropsy  is  a  condi- 
tion due  to  affection  of  the  suprarenal  glands  as  a  result  of  inanition  arising 
from  starvation,  complete  or  partiaL  It  may  be  that  the  suprarenals  hyper- 
trophy at  the  expense  of  the  other  endocrine  organs  and  by  their  Increased 
function  give  rise  to  dropsy.  Possibly,  also,  this  hyperactivity  may  in  time 
give  place  to  a  suprarenal  insufficiency  as  exophthalmic  goiter  gives  place 
to  myxedema.  This  second  condition  may  be  pellagra.  Whatever  the  true 
explanation  may  be,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  food  deficiency,  together 
with  disordered  function  of  certain  endocrine  organs,  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
causation  of  epidemic  dropsy  and  pellagra." 

A  list  of  22  references  to  the  literature  is  appended. 

Pellagra,  H.  F.  Habris  {New  York:  The  Macniillan  Co,,  1919,  pp.  X+-}2i, 
pb.  7). — ^Thls  monograph  contains  a  very  complete  r^sum^  and  discussion  of 
foreign  literature  on  pellagra,  together  with  brief  references  to  some  of  the 
investigations  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  The  subject  matter  is 
treated  under  the  following  chapter  headings :  Synonyms  and  history  and  brief 
r^um6  of  more  imnortant  early  papers,  causation,  pathological  anatomy,  symp- 
tomatology, diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis,  treatment,  and  relationship  of 
pellagra  to  life  insurance. 

An  appendix  contains  a  paper  on  "Run-out"  CJonditlon,  Poor  Germination, 
and  Rotting  of  Indian  Com,  by  P.  O.  Vanatter,  and  copies  of  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  laws  on  bad  maize  and  pellagra.  An  extensive  bibliography  and  a 
series  of  illustrative  plates  are  included. 

In  the  chapter  on  causation  of  pellagra,  the  author  offers  the  following  tenta- 
tive explanation  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease: 

"  Pellagra  is  an  extremely  chronic  endemic  affection  of  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  i.  e.,  where  Indian  com  is  grown  and  much  eaten.  While 
the  malady  has  been  generally  thought  in  the  past  to  be  the  consequence  of 
inanition,  the  result  of  an  inadequate  diet,  it  has  been  more  recently  regarded 
as  the  effect  of  the  habitual  consumption  of  Indian  corn,  and  possibly  in  rare 
instances  of  eating  other  starchy  foods  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  low 
vegetable  forms;  if  this  theory  should  be  found  to  be  correct  the  disease  is 
probably  more  directly  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  phenol  poisons,  pro- 
duced by  molds  while  growing  in  these  cereals,  and  possibly  of  albuminous  and 
ferment  toxins  contained  in  sound  maize,  all  of  which  together,  acting  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  not  unlikely  intensified  by  bad  hygienic  condi- 
tions and  insufficient  and  imperfect  food,  ultimately  culminate  in  a  frank  out- 
break of  the  classical  symptoms  of  this  disease.  Finally,  it  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  the  malady  is  probably  always  hereditary,  no  person  ever 
in  his  lifetime  eating  enough  maize  to  produce  the  disease." 

Botulism  {Pub.  ffealth  Rpt8.  [U.  8,1,  S5  {1920),  No.  7,  pp,  S27SS0) ,^Thls 
article  describes  the  protective  measures  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  regard  to  botulism  from  ripe  olives.  The  batches 
of  olives  found  responsible  for  the  recent  outbreaks  of  botulism  (E.  S.  R., 
42,  p.  261)  have  been  removed  from  the  market,  and  an  Investigation  of  the 
olive-packing  plants  in  California  has  been  conducted.  This  has  shown  that 
the  process  of  sterilization  employed  in  the  case  of  olives  packed  in  glass  is 
usually  inadequate.  The  Jars  are  usually  heated  for>bout  one-half  hour  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  a  temperature  too  low  to  kill  the  botulinus 
bacilli  present  in  the  olives. 

According  to  these  investigations  "  it  would  appear  that  the  public  may  pro- 
tect itself  by  refraining  for  the  present  from  the  consumption  of  ripe  olives 
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packed  in  glass.  As  a  farther  measure  of  precaution,  no  food  of  any  descrip- 
tion showing  even  the  slightest  unnatural  odor,  unnatural  color,  swelling  of  the 
container,  signs  of  gas,  or  any  evidence  of  decomposition  whatever  should  be  used 
for  food  purposes.  In  practically  every  case  of  botulism  the  food  was  shown  to 
have  had  an  offensive  or  abnormal  odor.  While  all  spoiled  food  may  not  con- 
tain BaciUui  botuUnui,  any  spoiled  food,  ev^i  though  the  spoilage  be  slight, 
may  contain  it,  and,  in  view  of  the  fatal  effect  of  very  small  amounts  of  the 
toxin  which  this  organism  generates,  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  examine  carefully 
all  food  products  before  they  are  served  and  to  discard  those  which  are  e?en 
slightly  sui^icious.'' 

AKIHAL  PBODTTCnON. 

Studies  of  heredity  in  rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  [I-III],  W.  E.  Castle  [Car- 
negie Inst.  Wash.  Pub.  288  (1919),  pp.  56,  pU.  S,  figs.  5).— The  following  three 
papers  are  presented.  Page  references  cover  only  the  descriptive  text  as  the 
tabular  matter  is  segregated  in  an  appendix. 

I.  Further  experiments  upon  the  modiflability  of  the  hooded  <iharacter  of 
rats  (pp.  1-3). — The  continuation  of  selection  exi)eriments  with  piebald  nits 
(E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  377)  is  reported.  Because  of  the  results  secured  when  the 
selected  Individuals  were  crossed  with  wild  rats,  the  author  withdraws  his 
previous  contention  that  genes  can  be  modified  by  selection.  The  wild  race, 
*'  when  its  residual  heredity  is  made  fully  effective  by  repeated  crosses,  brings 
both  the  plus-selected  and  the  minus-selected  hooded  lines  to  a  phenotype  of 
common  grade.*' 

II.  The  inheritance  of  tchite-spotting  in  rabbits^  loith  special  reference  U> 
gametic  contamination  (pp.  4-28). — The  author  reports  breeding  experhnents 
with  rabbits  involving  a  study  of  the  amount  of  spotting  shown  by  descendants 
of  ma  tings  between  self  and  Dutch  pattern  rabbits  and  between  self  and 
B^nglish  pattern.  The  Dutch  pattern  is  recessive  to  self,  and  occurs  In  sevffal 
typical  varieties  which  were  found  to  form  with  self  a  set  of  at  least  four 
multiple  allelomorphs.  The  English  pattern  was  found  to  be  the  heteroxygons 
expression  of  a  dominant  white-spotting. 

III.  Observations  on  the  occurrence  of  linkage  in  rats  and  mice  (pp.  29-36).— 
In  breeding  experiments  with  rats  in  which  nearly  5,000  young  were  secured, 
a  crossover  percentage  of  18  was  observed  between  the  allelomorphs  for  pink- 
eyed  yellow  and  red-eyed  yellow.  Crossing  over  seemed  to  occur  with  equal 
facility  in  both  sexes.  Albinism  was  found  to  be  completely  linked  to  red-eye, 
and  to  be  as  closely  linked  to  pink-eye  as  pink-eye  Is  to  red-eye. 

In  mice  pink-eye  and  albinism  were  found  to  be  partially  linke<l,  the  per- 
centage of  crossovers  being  about  14. 

liinkage  in  rats,  H.  L.  Ibsen  {Amer.  Nat,,  54  [1920),  No.  630,  pp.  61-67)," 
The  author  presents  results  of  breeding  experiments  with  rats  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  and  reports  lack  of  linkage  (1)  between  the  red-eye  alle 
lomorphs  and  the  self -Irish-hooded  set  of  allelomorph's,  (2)  between  red-eye 
and  agouti,  and  (3)  between  agouti  and  self.  Since  red-eye  was  shown  by 
Castle  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  877)  to  be  linked  both  to  pink-eye  and  to  the  set  of 
allelomorphs  comprising  intense  pigmentation,  nonyellow,  and  albinism,  the 
author's  data  indicate  ihat  the  five  known  sets  of  allelomorphs  concerned  with 
coat  color  in  rats  belong  in  three  linkage  groups. 

The  conclusion  of  Castle  (noted  above)  that  red-eye  is  completely  linked  with 
albinism  is  also  confirmed. 

Anomaloas  ratios  in  a  family  of  yellow  mice  suggesting  linkage  between 
the  genes  for  yellow  and  for  black,  L.  O.  Dunn  (Amer.  Nat.,  53  [1919),  No. 
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629y  pp.  558-560). — A  limited  amount  of  data  is  presented,  but  sufficient  in  tlie 
aatlior's  opinion  to  indicate  some  linkage  between  yellow  and  black  in  mice. 

Genetic  stndies  in  rabbits. — ^I,  On  the  inheritance  of  weifi^ht,  R.  C.  Pun- 
NBiT  and  P.  G.  Bailey  (Jour.  Genetics,  8  (1918),  No.  1,  pp.  1-25,  figs.  12).— 
The  authors  record  some  data  as  to  the  body  weights  and  rates  of  growth  of 
Fi  and  Fj  individuals  from  two  rabbit  crosses,  (1)  between  the  Flemish,  one 
of  the  heaviest  breeds,  and  a  small-sized  mixed  strain,  and  (2)  between 
Flemish  and  Polish,  the  latter  the  lightest-weight  breed  known.  Only  tentative 
conclusions  are  drawn,  but  it  is  suggested  that  **  early  maturity  may  depend 
upon  some  factor  or  factors  independent  of  size,  though  probably  a  larger 
rabbit  would  mature  later  than  a  smaller  one  where  both  were  similarly  con- 
stituted with  regard  to  the  specific  genetic  factors  upon  wliich  onset  of  maturity 
depended." 

Color  inheritance  in  cats,  with  special  reference  to  the  colors  black, 
yellow,  and  tortoise-shell,  G.  G.  Little  {Jour.  Genetics,  8  (1319),  No.  4,  pp. 
2^9-290). — ^This  paper  is  a  critical  analysis  of  proposed  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  inheritance  of  tortoise-shell  and  related  colors  in  cata  The  author 
follows  WhiUng  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  376)  In  regarding  yellow  (Y)  as  a  sex-linked 
dominant  to  black  (y).  Tortoise-shell  females  are  considered  heterozygous 
for  Y.  The  anomalous  occurrence  of  black  females  from  the  ma  tings  yellow 
^X  black  9  and  yellow  ^  X  tortoise-shell  $  and  of  tortoise-shell  females  and 
black  males  from  matings  of  yellow  X  yellow  are  explained  by  a  new  hypothesis, 
viz,  that  some  (perhaps  50  per  cent)  of  the  Y  genes  in  certain  yellow  indi- 
viduals are  transformed  into  y's.  The  occurrence  of  tortoise-shell  males,  which 
as  Wright  pointed  out  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  869)  Is  a  much  rarer  event,  is  considered 
an  entirely  distinct  phenomenon  and  capabe  of  explanation  as  a  case  of  non- 
disjunction (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  272). 

Inheritance  of  white-spotting  and  other  color  characters  in  cats,  P.  W. 
WnmNG  (Amer.  Nat.,  53  (1919),  No.  629,  pp.  47S-482) .—The  author  reports  a 
continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  376),  and  includes  a 
general  summary  of  known  facts  about  inheritance  of  coat  color  in  cats. 

A  note  on  the  fate  of  individaals  homozygons  for  certain  color  factors  in 
mice,  O.  C.  Little  (Amer.  Nat.,  58  (1919),  No.  625,  pp.  185-187).— The  author 
examined  16  gravid  uteri  of  yellow  female  mice  that  had  been  mated  to  yellow 
males  and  found  91  normal  and  21  (18.7  per  cent)  degenerating  embryos,  thus 
confirming  the  observations  of  Ibsen  and  Stelgleder  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  573)  that 
in  such  matings  a  high  proportion  of  the  embryos  die  in  utero.  In  2  matings 
of  yellow^  Xnonyellow  $  and  3  of  nonyellow^  X yellow  $  there  was  a 
total  of  35  normal  embryos  and  one  "small  apparently  embryonic  mass**  in- 
terpreted as  a  possible  degenerating  embryo. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  similar  degenerating  embryos  (27.2  per  cent  out  of 
a  total  of  22)  were  found  in  matings  of  black-eyed  white X black-eyed  white  mice. 
The  author  had  previously  found  that  the  black-eyed  white  character  resembles 
yellow  in  that  homozygotes  have  not  been  found  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  275). 

The  fate  of  homozygous  yellow  mice,  W.  B.  Kirkhak  (Jour.  Expt.  Zool., 
28  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  125-185,  figs.  2).— A  detailed  report  of  work  previously 
noted  from  a  preliminary  paper  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  573).  It  Is  stated  that  the 
albino  mice  used  as  controls  were  of  a  stock  known  by  breeding  tests  not  to 
carry  yellow.  Phagocytes  were  found  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  abnormal 
blastulae  shortly  after  their  implantation. 

Uterine,  tubal  and  ovarian  lysis  and  resorption  of  conceptases,  A.  W. 
Meyer  (Biol.  Bui  Mar.  Bid.  TjOb.  Woo(Js  Hole,  86  (1919),  No.  4,  pp.  283-308. 
t^99.  10). — ^The  author  calls  attention  to  the  retrogression  of  ova  and  early 
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conceptnses  In  Tarious  mammals  reported  by  prevloos  workers,  indiiding 
himself  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  663),  describes  some  new  cases  found  in  collections 
of  human  embryological  material,  and  discusses  the  possible  eaazyms  concerned 
in  the  early  degeneration  and  absorption  of  embryos. 

Synthetic  pink-eyed  self  white  gniiiea  pigs,  H.  L.  Ibskn  (Amer,  Nat.,  59 
(1919),  No.  625,  pp.  120-130,  flg%.  6). — In  this  paper  from  the  Wisconsin  Ex- 
periment Station  the  author  records  the  formation,  by  a  suitable  combhiaUon 
of  known  hereditary  characters,  of  a  race  of  guinea  pigs  genetically  not  albino 
but  having  the  appearance  of  extreme  albinos,  including  the  white  ears  hitherto 
unobtainable  by  fanciers  except  as  an  accident  The  genetic  factors  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  color  in  guinea  pigs  are  described. 

Tricolor  inheritance. — ^IV,  The  triple  allelomorphic  series  in  guinea 
pigs,  H.  L.  Ibsen  (Oenetics,  4  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  597-606) .—The  author  presents 
the  evidence,  promised  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series  (E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  770), 
showing  that  the  genes  for  complete  extension,  partial  extension,  and  nonexteo- 
sion  of  black  (or  chocolate)  pigment  in  the  guinea  pig  form  a  set  of  multiple 
allelomorphs.  The  results  of  all  the  author's  breeding  experiments  that  bear 
on  this  matter  are  tabulated,  over  4,100  guinea  pigs  being  involved.  A  few  aber- 
rant ratios  were  secured,  and  some  individuals  when  classified  on  the  basis  of 
external  appearance  seemed  to  be  exceptions,  but  in  all  cases  where  such  ani- 
mals lived  long  enough  to  be  subjected  to  a  critical  breeding  test  it  was  found 
that  they  belonged  in  the  genotytic  class  called  for  by  the  hypothesis. 

Inheritance  of  congenital  palsy  in  guinea  pigs,  L.  J.  Ck)LE  and  H.  L.  Ibsdv 
{Amer.  Nat.,  54  {1920),  No.  631,  pp.  130-151,  figs.  5).— The  Inheritance  of  t 
neurosis  in  guinea  pigs  characterized  by  clonic  spasms  of  the  legs  was  studied, 
and  found  to  be  a  simple  Mendelian  recessive  to  normality.  The  heterozygou 
animals  were  entirely  normal  in  their  reactions. 

-  Studies  on  inheritance  in  pigeons. — ^in,  Description  and  linkage  rda- 
tions  of  two  sex-linked  characters,  L.  J.  Cole  and  F.  J.  Kellet  {Oenetiet, 
4  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  183-203).— Th\a  paper  continues  a  series  of  reports  on 
pigeon  breeding  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (B.  S.  R.,  83,  p.  371).  The 
factors  dealt  with  are  those  for  intensity  of  pigmentation,  previously  studied 
by  Cole  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  573),  and  for  a  variously  manifested  color  condition 
called  for  convenience  dominant  red.  The  latter  character  shows  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  factor  for  black,  and  is  entirely  distinct  in  appearance  and 
inheritance  from  the  recessive  red  of  Ck)le*s  earlier  report  (E.  S.  R,,  31,  p.  572). 
Its  identification  is  held  to  clear  up  confusion  in  the  literature  as  to  inheritance 
of  red  in  pigeons.  Nuttall  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  275)  has  discussed  one  aspect  of 
this  character  but  without  recognizing  its  sex-linked  transmission. 

Intensity  and  dominant  red  were  found  to  be  only  loosely  linked  to  each 
other,  the  rather  meager  data  (73  offspring  from  critical  matings)  indicating 
crossing  over  of  40  per  cent  In  the  male.  Among  the  988  offspring  in  the  in- 
tensity matings  and  the  366  in  the  dominant  red  matings  no  aberrant  cases  oc- 
curred which  could  be  attributed  to  failure  of  sex-linkage.  The  few  recorded 
cases  of  such  among  doves  (which  Little  discusses  in  the  following  paper)  are 
examined  and  dismissed  as  probable  mistakes  in  the  breeders'  records. 

A  marked  excess  of  males  was  observed  in  some  of  the  matings  Involving  in- 
tensity, and  a  sex-linked  lethal  gene  closely  linked  to  the  dilute  gene  is  sug- 
gested as  a  possible  explanation.  It  was  also  noted  that  newly-hatched  squabs 
destined  to  show  intense  color  are  often  more  abundantly  provided  with  down 
than  are  "dilute"  squabs,  and  the  possibility  that  this  correlation  might  be 
due  to  another  unidentified  sex-linked  factor  is  considered* 
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Alternative  explanations  for  exceptional  color  classes  in  doves  and 
canaries,  0.  C.  Little  {Amer.  Nat,  54  (J920),  No,  6S1,  pp.  162-175). --The 
hypothesis  of  the  altered  gene  developed  by  the  author  to  explain  the  occurrence 
of  aberrant  color  classes  in  cat  breeding  experiments  (noted  on  p.  763)  is  in- 
voked as  an  explanation  of  somewhat  similar  cases  recorded  for  ring  doves  by 
Staples-Browne  (B.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  270)  and  by  Strong  (B.  S.  R.,  28.  p.  270),  and 
for  canaries  by  Durham  and  Marryat  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  1168).  The  change  in 
these  cases,  however,  would  be  from  the  recessive  to  the  dominant  allelomorph. 

The  developmental  relations  of  brachydactyly  in  the  domestic  fowl, 
C.  H.  Danfobth  (Amer.  Jour.  Anat.,  25  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  97-115,  figs.  5).— The 
author  describes  the  anatomical  and  embryological  features  of  the  shortened 
outer  toe  (digit  IV)  that  commonly  occurs  In  feather-legged  chickens,  and  con- 
cludes on  the  basis  of  these  observations  and  the  results  of  the  breeding  experi- 
ments noted  l>elow  that  brachydactyly  and  feathering  on  the  tarsi  are  mani- 
festations of  a  single  set  of  hereditary  conditions.  A  preliminary  report  has 
been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  68). 

When  the  outer  toe  is  of  normal  proportions  it  is  longer  than  the  inner  toe 
(digit  II),  and  the  author  proposes  as  an  index  of  brachydactyly  the  ratio  of 
100  times  the  length  of  digit  IV  to  the  length  of  digit  II,  an  individuars  index 
being  the  average  of  the  indices  of  its  two  feet.  In  the  brachy dactyl  indi- 
viduals examined  the  index  ranged  from  100  (all  five  phalanges  present,  the 
fourth  being  somewhat  reduced)  to  70  (second,  tliifd,  and  fourth  phalanges 
shortened  and  fused,  fifth  or  terminal  phalanx  absent). 

The  condition  was  recognized  with  certainty  in  embryos  on  the  tenth  day  of 
Incubation.  "  The  fact  that  brachydactyly  is  apparent  at  the  time  when  carti- 
lages are  formed,  if  not  actually  before  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
reduction  of  the  skeleton  takes  place  in  response  to  conditions  already  manifest 
in  the  toe,  and  not  as  a  result  of  any  factor  acting  specifically  on  cartilage  or 
bone  formation.  In  other  words,  the  cartilage  anlagen  form  while  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  compression  resulting  from  the  shortening  of  the  toe.*' 

Since  feather-legged  pigeons  are  often  web-footed  as  well  as  brachydactylous, 
it  is  suggested  that  syndactyly  belongs  in  the  same  hereditary  complex  as  the 
other  two  characters.  The  author's  breeding  experiments  demonstrated  that 
Polydactyly  is  transmitted  independently  of  brachydactyly  in  the  fowl. 

An  hereditary  complex  in  the  domestic  fowl,  O.  H.  Danfobth  {Oenetica, 
4  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  587-596,  figs.  5).— The  author  presents  the  results  of  his 
studies  on  the  inheritance  of  brachydactyly,  ptilopody  (a  term  proposed  as  a 
precise  designation  for  booting  or  leg-feathering),  and  syndactyly  in  the  do- 
mestic fowl,  including  some  critical  evidence,  secured  since  the  preceding  paper 
was  written,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  these  three  characteristics  are  the 
product  of  a  single  factor  or  group  of  factors. 

The  experiments  began  with  a  booted  brachydactyl  male,  one  of  whose  parents 
was  dean-legged  and  normal-toed.  His  offspring  from  White  Leghorn  females 
were  crossed  with  Black  Minorcas  and  also  mated  Inter  se.  The  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas  were  all  normal-toed  and  dean-legged.  Records  of  over  550 
descendants  of  the  original  l)ooted  specimen  were  secured. 

The  back  crosses  of  brachydactyl  ptilopod  Fi's  on  normal-toed  aptilopod 
birds  produced  255  normal-toed  aptilopod  chicks,  138  brachydactyl  ptilopod,  40 
brachydactyl  aptilopod,  and  8  normal-toed  ptilopod.  That  the  latter  two 
classes  were  not  crossover  classes  produced  by  partial  linkage  between  two 
distinct  factors,  one  for  brachydactyly  and  the  other  for  ptilopody,  is  shown 
by  tlie  fact  that  similar  arrays  were  secured  where  either  normal-toed  ptilopod 
or  short-toed  aptilopod  individuals  were  mated  to  Minorcas.    Four  web-footed 
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offspring  were  also  produced  in  the  coarse  of  the  experiments,  althou^i  nooe 
of  the  breeding  stock  was  syndactyl.  Since  syndacytyly  is  normally  a  dooi- 
nant  trait  in  poultry,  and  since  in  each  case  one  parent  at  least  was  bnchj- 
dactyl  or  ptilopod,  sjmdactyly  is  included  provisionally  in  the  hereditary  com- 
plex. 

The  theory  of  the  inter  changeability  of  these  characters  is  used  to  expUin 
aberrant  results  obtained  by  Dav^iport  (E.  S.  R^  23,  p.  75)  and  Punnettafid 
Bailey  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  472).  The  author  holds  that  the  ptilopod  coDdition 
consists  primarily  of  modifications  in  size,  form,  and  distribution  of  the  scaler 
on  the  tarsi.  "  In  its  mildest  manifestation  only  the  scales  are  inyolred.  In 
slightly  more  pronounced  instances  there  appears  in  addition  a  modified  qaQl 
or  rudimentary  feather,  generally  on  the  basal  phalanx  of  the  fourth  toe. 
Further  intensities  of  manifestation  may  be  traced  through  the  tai  stages 
recognized  by  Davenport"  Adoption  of  this  view  would  nece^tate  tbe  reri- 
sion  of  much  past  worlc  on  the  inheritance  of  booting. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  differences  in  the  time  at  which  a  disturbing  hctw 
becomes  effective  in  embryonic  life  would  explain  the  variable  manifestatioos 
of  the  three  characters  in  question.  Coming^into  play  on  the  seventh  or  d^th 
day  of  incubation  it  might  produce  permanent  webbing  since  all  chicks  are  web- 
footed  at  this  stage;  two  days  later  the  critical  period  for  syndactyly  might 
be  passed,  but  the  cartilages  of  the  toe  would  be  in  their  formative  stage  tiwl 
might  be  susceptible  to  Change ;  and  finally  by  the  twelfth  day,  althoogii  too 
late  for  changes  in  toe  proportions,  the  disturbing  conditions  might  stiU  be 
able  to  modify  the  scales  and  feather  germs. 

Evidence  that  germ  cells  are  subject  to  selection  on  the  basis  of  their 
genetic  potentialities,  C.  H.  Danfobth  (Jour.  Expt.  Zool,  28  {1919),  No.$,pp^ 
885-^12). — The  heterozygous  brachydactyl  birds  used  as  breeders  in  fooref 
the  experiments  noted  above  were  exposed  to  alcohol  ( inhalation  mediodt 
two  hours  or  more  dally  for  six  weeks  to  two  months  following  (in  one  experi- 
ment preceding)  the  period  in  which  the  data  on  "  normal "  inheritance  w€re 
collected.  The  latter  data  furnished  a  complete  control,  as  the  unalcoholized 
mates  were  the  same  in- both  cases. 

The  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  alcohol  treatment  would  alter  th* 
relative  proportions  of  gametes  produced  by  heterozygotes.  Since  the  i\^ 
holized  individuals  In  three  experiments  were  also  heterozygous  for  wiiite 
color  and  for  Polydactyly,  It  was  possible  to  study  the  distribution  of  color 
and  extra  toes  in  addition  to  brachydactyly.  The  main  results  are  given  in 
the  subjoined  table.  In  experiment  4  the  alcoholized  subjects  were  hens;  in 
the  other  experiments  cocks. 


Distribution  of  characters  among  offspring  of  alcoholized  and  normal  foicl 
heterozygous  for  brachydactyly,  polydactylVy  and  tchile  color,  when  mated  if* 
triple  reccssives. 


Num- 
ber of 

off. 
spring. 

Bradiydactyl. 

Polydjirtyl. 

Wtitc 

Stock. 

Expt. 

Expt. 
2. 

Expt. 
3. 

Expt. 

Total. 

Expt. 
1. 

Expt. 
2. 

Expt. 

Total 

TouL 

Alcoholized. 
Control 

386 
520 

P,et. 
46.7 
39.2 

P.  ef. 
43.3 
35.1 

P.  et. 
53.6 
42.7 

P.  et. 
56.3 
38.4 

P.  a, 

48.2 
39.0 

P.  et. 
29.4 
33.2 

P.  et. 
37  9. 
39.0 

P.eL 
52.0 

4ai 

P.  cL 
36.0 
36.0 

SI* 

It  is  concluded  that  the  alcohol  treatment  had  no  influence  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  color,  a  possible  tendency  (in  view  of  experiment  3  where  tlie  treat- 
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ment  was  unusually  severe)  to  increase  the  proportion  of  polydactyl  individuals, 
and  a  distinct  tendency  to  increase  brachydactyly. 

On  the  physiological  properties  of  the  gonads  as  controllers  of  somatic 
and  psychical  characteristics,  I,  n,  C.  R.  Mooke  {Jour.  Expt.  Zool,,  28  {1919)  y 
Nos.  2,  pp.  137-160,  flffa.  5;  5,  pp.  459-467 j  fig,  i).— These  two  papers  are  the 
first  of  a  contemplated  series  dealing  with  the  effects  on  rats,  guinea  pigs,  and 
perhaps  other  forms  of  such  operations  as  the  removal  of  gonads  and  the  im- 
plantation of  germinal  tissue  from  the  opposite  sex.  The  experiments  were 
intended  in  part  to  duplicate  those  of  Steinach  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  275;  28,  p.  173). 

I.  The  rat.— Observations  are  reported  on  a  single  litter  of  white  rats  com- 
posed of  4  males  and  5  females.  The  gonads  were  completely  removed  from  3 
males  and  3  females  at  the  age  of  25  to  35  days,  and  pieces  of  ovary  from  the 
females  were  implanted  In  the  abdominal  musculature  of  the  castrated  males. 
Pieces  of  testis  were  inserted  similarly  in  the  spayed  females. 

There  were  no  differences  in  body  development  between  the  animals  operated 
on  and  the  normal  controls  that  the  author  is  willing  to  attribute  to  the  trans- 
plantations, but  Steinach's  conclusion  that  the  experimental  subjects  tend -to 
assume  the  instincts  and  behavior  of  the  sex  furnishing  the  transplant  was 
confirmed.  Histological  examinations  indicated  that  the  ovarian  grafts  re- 
mained functional,  but  the  implanted  testicular  tissue  underwent  marked  de- 
generation, the  seminiferous  tubules  being  more  or  less  Isolated  and  consisting 
only  of  large  Irregular  cells.  Interpreted  as  Sertoli  cells,  with  no  trace  of  sperma- 
tozoa. 

II.  Growth  of  gonadectomized  male  and  female  rats. — ^The  gonads  were  re- 
moved from  18  male  and  22  female  white  rats  at  ages  varying  from  23  to  51 
days.  The  castrated  males  of  a  given  litter  In  all  cases  became  heavier  than 
their  spayed  sisters,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  similar  weight  differ- 
ence found  in  normal  rats  is  due  to  a  specific  sex  difference  and  not  to  the 
secondary  influence  of  the  sex  glands. 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  chromosomes  of  a  species  and  the 
rate  of  elimination  of  mongrel  blood  by  the  pnre-slre  method,  H.  H. 
Lauqhlin  {Proc.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol  and  Med.,  16  {1919),  Ko.  8,  pp.  132-134).— 
Given  a  24-chromosome  species  In  which  no  exchange  of  segments  (crossing- 
over)  between  homologous  chromosmes  occurs,  the  probabilities  are  computed 
that  1,  2,  .  .  .,  10  top-crosses  with  pure  bred  sires  will  eliminate  all  or  all 
but  one  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  original  unimproved  stock.  After  5  genera- 
tions the  grades  are  essentially  "  pure  '*  for  chromosomes,  and  further  grading 
up  is  considered  to  be  of  no  practical  use,  granting  the  initial  assumptions. 

Analysis  of  the  effects  of  selection,  A.  H.  Sturtevant  {Carnegie  Inst. 
Wash.  Pub.  264  {1918),  pp.  68,  pi.  1,  figs,  i^).— The  author  reports  experiments 
with  an  Inbred  stock  of  Drosophila  melanogaster  (of  the  mutant  race  called 
dlchffit),  which  manifested  variability  in  the  number  of  thoracic  bristles. 
Strains  were  developed  by  selection  having  both  Increased  and  decreased  num- 
bers of  bristles,  but  this  apparent  success  of  selection  Is  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  modifying  factors  some  of  which  were  made  evident  by  their  linkage 
relations  with  known  factors. 

Following  the  report  of  experimental  work  there  is  a  rather  exteudeil  dis- 
cussion of  cases  cited  in  the  literature  as  examples  of  contamination  of  alle- 
lomorphs and  factor  variability.  It  is  concluded  that  "  modification  of  factors 
by  selection,  crossing,  fractionation,  or  similar  means  is  undemonstrated  In 
any  given  case,  and  has  been  shown  not  to  occur  in  other  cases  that  are  typical 
of  the  results  usually  obtained.** 
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Parthenogenesis  and  crossing-over  In  the  gronse  locost  ApoteCtix,  R  K. 

Naboubs  (Amer,  Nat,  5S  U919),  No.  625,  pp.  lSl-142).—ln  extending  his  breed- 
ing experiments  with  Orthoptera  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  (E.  S.  R, 
40,  p.  367)  to  other  genera  of  grouse  locusts,  the  author  found  that  females 
of  at  least  one  8i>eeies  of  Apotettlx  are  capable  of  laying  either  parthenogenetic 
or  fertilized  eggs,  the  former  developing  only  into  females.  The  partheno- 
genetic offspring  of  females  heterozygous  for  several  hereditary  factors  de- 
termining pattern  were  not  of  a  uniform  type,  but  showed  various  different 
pattern  combinations  in  proportions  which  are  believed  to  indicate  normal 
segregation  and  crossing-over.  The  chromosomal  relations  have  not  been 
worked  out  completely  as  yet,  but  some  evidence  was  found  that  the  partlieno- 
genetically  produced  female  has  fewer  tlian  the  diploid  number  of  chromosomes. 

The  author  also  cites  data  believed  to  Indicate  a  certain  amount  of  crossing- 
over  in  the  male  Apotettlx. 

On  the  part  which  the  lime  in  the  shell  of  the  hen*s  egg  takes  in  the 
formation  of  the  chick's  skeleton  daring  incubation,  C.  Delezenne  and  E. 
FowRNEAU  {Ann.  Inst,  Pasteur,  S2  (1918),  No.  9  pp.  41S-i29,  fig.  1).— In  a  study 
of  50  fertile  eggs  (mostly  from  hens  of  the  Faverolle  breed)  opened  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  incubation,  the  authors  found  that  the  calcium  oxid  content  of 
the  interior  (white,  yolk,  and  embryo  combined)  remained  about  0.06  per  cent 
of  the  initial  egg  weight  during  the  first  10  days  of  incubation  (i.  e.,  before 
the  beginning  of  skeleton  formation),  and  thereafter  increased  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly after  the  sixteenth  day,  readiing  0.34  per  cent  at  hatching.  Similar 
increases  were  shown  by  eggs  of  the  pea  fowl  and  the  duck  examined  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  incubation.  Two  infertile  hen's  eggs  incubated  U 
and  21  days,  and  2  eggs  held  34  days  without  incubation,  were  the  same  as 
fresh  eggs  with  respect  to  calcium  content  The  phosphorus  (P«Oi)  content, 
recorded  for  11  eggs,  showed  at  least  no  increase  and  perhaps  a  slight  de- 
crease toward  the  end  of  incubation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  lime  of  the  shell  is  dissolved  in  some  constituent  of 
the  amniotic  fluid  and  passes  through  the  vitellin  membrane  to  supply  tbe 
embryo  with  the  calcium  necessary  for  the  skeleton. 

See  also  the  earlier  researches  of  Carpiaux  (E.  S.  R.,  20,  p.  472),  whlc* 
the  authors  do  not  include  in  their  literature  review. 

On  the  bacterial  and  catalase  content  of  hens*  eggs,  W.  Rullmann 
{Centbl.  Bakt.  [etc],  2.  Abt,  45  {1916),  No,  6-12,  pp.  219-230).— The  author 
made  observations  on  21  eggs  and  found  as  much  catalase  present  In  new- 
laid  eggs  as  in  older  eggs  that  had  not  decomposed  and  were  still  practically 
sterile.  In  general,  slightly  less  catalase  occurred  in  the  yolk  than  \n  the 
white. 

The  colors  of  colloids. — VII,  Bine  feathers,  W.  D.  Bancroft  {Jour.  Phys. 
Client.,  23  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  365-414). — This  paper  consists  mostly  of  extensive 
quotations  from  the  publications  of  H.  Gadow,  V.  Haecker,  M.  I.  Newbigin. 
R.  M.  Strong,  and  other  naturalists  who  have  discussed  the  optical  properties  of 
feather  structure,  together  with  a  table  summarizing  Lord  Rayleigh*s  researches 
on  the  amount  of  light  of  different  wave  lengths  reflected  by  blue  feathers. 

It  is  concluded  that  blue  color  In  feathers  is  generally  due  to  the  presence 
of  minute  air  bubbles  in  a  colorless  medium,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  yellow 
pigment  produces  a  structural  green.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  failure 
to  isolate  a  blue  pigment  from  feathers  does  not  prove  that  blue  color  may  not 
in  some  cases  be  due  to  a  pigment  having  a  blue  surface  color  but  showing 
some  other  color  on  extraction. 
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Forage  snbstltntes,  A.  Lhoste  (Lea  Succ^dan^s  des  Fourrages.  Paris:  J.  B. 
BaiUiire  d  Sans,  1918,  pp.  96), — ^The  author  discusses  the  feeding  value  of  a 
large  number  of  Uttle-used  plant  products  and  waste  materials  (algae, 
leaves,  twigs,  heather,  prickly  broom,  reeds,  horse  chestnuts,  acorns,  pomace, 
spoiled  fruits,  sugar  beet  tops,  sugar  beet  pulp,  potato  pulp,  walnut-,  rape-, 
and  oUve-resldue  after  oil  extraction,  legume  pods,  com  stalks,  dried  blood, 
by-products  of  tanning  Industry,  etc.),  citing  the  known  or  probable  chemical 
composition  of  each  and  using  good  meadow  hay  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  quarterly  report,  April  1  to  June  30,  1919, 

E.  G.  Pboulx  et  al.  {Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  2S1  (1919),  pp.  S-219).— This  bulletin 
tabulates  the  chemical  and  microscopic  analyses  of  819  samples  of  feeding  stuffs 
collected  during  the  second  quarter  of  1919,  Including  alfalfa  meal,  tankage, 
meat  scrap,  corn  feed  meal,  com  germ  meal,  hominy  feed,  cottonseed  meal,  cot- 
tonseed hulls,  linseed  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  red  dog,  oat  flour,  oat 
middlings,  rye  middlings,  rye  red  dog,  velvet  bean  feed,  and  a  variety  of  pro- 
prietary mixed,  calf,  and  poultry  feeds.  There  is  also  a  list  of  the  brands  on 
sale  in  the  State,  together  with  the  manufacturer's  guaranty  as  to  the  compo- 
sition of  each. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  T.  O.  Smffh  (New  Hampshire 
Sta.  Bui.  191  (1919),  pp.  i2). — The  proximate  composition  is  recorded  of 
samples  of  alfalfa  meal,  barley  feed,  beet  pulp,  cottonseed  meal,  distillers' 
dried  grains,  linseed  meal,  linseed  cake,  gluten  feed,  hominy  feed,  velvet  bean 
feed,  peanut  oil  feed,  rye  middlings,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  red  dog, 
and  a  variety  of  compounded  feeds,  calf  meals,  and  poultry  feeds. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs,  F.  D.  Fuller  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  251  (1919),  pp. 
5-241). — ^This  publication  tabulates  the  proximate  analyses  of  samples  of  feed- 
ing stufEs  made  during  the  year  ended  August  31,  1919.  The  materials  are 
alfalfa  meal,  barley  chop,  barley  middlings,  dried  beet  pulp,  brewer's  dried 
grains,  coconut-oU  meal,  coconut  meal  (new  process),  com  bran,  com  chop, 
ground  com  cob,  com  feed  meal,  com  flour,  com  gluten  feed,  com  meal, 
cold  pressed  cottonseed,  cottonseed  feed  (cracked  and  ground),  cottonseed 
cake  (ordinary,  prime,  and  choice),  cottonseed  meal  (ordinary,  prime,  and 
choice),  graham  flour,  hominy  feed,  Japanese  bean  meal,  kaflr  com  chop. 
Unseed  meal  (old  process),  meat  scrap,  milo  maize  chop,  milo  maize  feed  meal, 
milo  maize  head  chop,  ground  oats,  ground  oat  hulls,  oat  meal,  cold  pressed 
peanuts,  whole  pressed  peanuts  (cracked  and  ground),  peanut  feed,  peanut  oil 
cake,  peanut  oil  meal,  ground  peanut  hulls,  rice  bran,  rice  hulls,  rice  polish, 
rough  rice,  rye  bran,  rye  flour,  rye  middlings,  tankage,  velvet  bean  feed,  whole 
pressed  velvet  bean,  wheat  bran  (with  and  without  screenings),  brown  and 
gray  shorts  (with  and  without  screenings),  wheat  mixed  feed,  white  shorts, 
and  a  variety  of  proprietary  mixtures.  A  table  showing  the  average  composi- 
tion of  each  kind  of  feed  analyzed  and  Introductory  matter  dealing  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  feed  law  are  also  included. 

Commercial  feeding  stuffs  registered  for  sale  in  Texas,  October  1,  1919« 

F.  D.  FuLLEB  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  252  (1919),  pp.  5S04,  figs.  2).— This  bulletin  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  list  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  (classified  by  city  and 
State)  registered  to  sell  feeding  stuff  in  Texas,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
brands  offered  for  sale  and  the  manufacturer's  guaranty  as  to  the  composition 
of  each. 

Feeding  stuffs,  H.  T.  Ckanfield  (Midland  Agr.  and  Dairy  Col.,  Rpt.  Feeding 
Stuffs  and  Feri.,  1914-1918,  pp.  5-25,  pi.  i).— The  author  reports  proximate 
analyses  of  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  wheat  germ  meal,  rolled  oats,  corn  meal, 
corn  germ  meal,  com  gluten  feed,  rice  meal,  and  the  following  "  cakes  " :  Lin- 
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seed,  cottonseed  (Egyptian  and  Bonihuy),  hempseed,  palm  kernel,  rape,  coconut, 
1>eanut  and  soy  bean. 

A  number  of  compounded  cakes  and  meals  classified  according  to  purpose  as 
designated  by  the  manufacturer  are  entered  on  a  two-dimensional  cbart,  pro- 
tein percentages  being  used  as  abscissa  and  the  fat  percentage,  as  ordinate^. 
As  mapped  out  the  areas  of  the  different  classes  overlapped  markedly. 

Merino  history  and  Merino  breeding,  S.  M.  Cleaveb  (Delaware,  Ohio: 
Auttior,  1918,  pp.  48f  flgg,  S6). — The  author  gives  a  short  account  of  early  im- 
portations of  Merino  sheep  into  the  United  States  and  a  history  of  the  deTelop- 
ment  of  the  three  types. 

Annual  wool  reriew  for  1910,  1917,  and  19  IS,  W.  J.  Battison  {Bvl 
Natl.  Assoc.  Wool  Manfrs.,  47  (iPi7>,  No.  i,  pp.  1-61,  pl-  1;  48  (1918),  No.  i,  pp. 
1-6S,  pl.  1;  49  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  1-S7,  pl.  1). — These  are  the  customary  yearly 
reports  giving  statistics  of  domestic  wool  production.  Importations  of  wool  and 
wool  prices  in  the  United  States,  together  with  comprehensive  summaries  of  the 
wool  trade  in  other  countries. 

The  Australasian  wool  trade:  Annual  review  and  statistics,  season 
1918-19,  Daloety  &  Co.  Ltd.  (Dalgety's  Ann.  Wool  Rev.  Australasia,  fto 
(1919),  pp.  60). — This  is  a  statistical  review  of  the  wool  markets  of  Australasia, 
with  notes  on  the  international  wool  trade.  The  topics  discussed  include  the 
character  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  clips,  the  wool  exports  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  a  comparison  of  record  prices,  Great  Britain's  wool 
position,  the  wool  Industry  of  the  United  States  following  the  armistice,  the 
wool  markets  of  South  Africa,  and  suggestions  for  preparing  the  clip. 

E^K-weight  as  a  criterion  of  numerical  production  in  the  domestic 
fowl,  P.  Hadley  (Amer.  Nat.,  5S  (1919),  No.  628,  pp.  S77S9S,  fig.  1).— Thlslsa 
more  extended  discussion  of  material  already  noted  from  a  preliminary  paper 
(E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  274).  It  Is  stated  that  the  complete  data  will  be  pubUshed 
later.    The  records  are  those  of  38  White  Plymouth  Rocks  hatched  in  1900. 

The  cost  of  producing  eggs  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey 
for  1919,  V.  G.  AuBRY  {Netc  Jersey  Stas.,  Hints  to  Poultrymen,  8  (1920),  A'o. 
4f  PP'  4)- — The  author  tabulates  by  months  the  average  records  of  egg  produc- 
tion, feed  consumption,  cost  items,  and  financial  returns  on  several  (apparentlj 
about  10)  one-man  poultry  farms  In  New  Jersey  for  the  year  ended  October  31, 
1919.  A  summary  for  the  year  of  the  results  on  the  most  successful  farm  and 
the  average  farm  are  also  given.  The  present  report  Is  more  detailed  than 
that  for  1917-18  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  77)  and  includes  all  laying  birds  on  the  farms 
considered,  whereas  the  previous  year's  records.  It  Is  now  stated,  were  from 
selected  pens. 

The  average  farm  flock  consisted  of  970  birds  with  a  mean  production  of  126 
eggs  (percentage  production  34.4).  During  the  year  the  average  consumption 
of  mash  was  41.5  lbs.  and  of  scratch  feed  37.3  lbs.  Allowing  5  per  cent  for  de- 
preciation and  4  per  cent  interest  on  Investment  the  average  labor  income  per 
bird  was  $3.50. 

How  to  break  eggs  for  freezing  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  74  (1920),  pp. 
12,  figs.  10). — A  series  of  simple  illustrated  directions  for  the  use  of  egg 
breakers  in  a  frozen-egg  plant. 

Belgian  hares  as  meat  producers,  F.  L.  Washburn  (Minn.  Agr.  Ext.  Spec. 
Bui.  S7  {1919),  pp.  12,  figs.  5). — Directions  are  given  for  keeping  Belgian  hares 
or  other  breeds  of  large-sized  rabbits  as  a  family  source  of  meat,  together  with 
notes  on  killing,  dressing,  and  cooking. 

Cavy  culture,  E.  Michaels  (Philadelphia:  Author,  1920,  pp.  72,  figs.  S2).— 
This  pamphlet  gives  practical  instructions  for  raising  and  marketing  guinea 
pigs,  with  notes  on  the  guinea  pig  as  a  source  of  food  and  fur. 
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Inheritance  of  quantity  and  quality  of  mills  production  in  dairy  cattle, 

W.  E.  Castxb  iProc.  Natl.  Acad.  8ci.,  5  (19m,  No.  10,  pp.  428-484)  >— The 
author  tabulates  the  first  and  in  some  cases  the  second  lactation  records  of 
31  HolstelnX  Guernsey  Fi  heifers,  and  of  24  registered  Holsteln  and  7  regis- 
tered Guernsey  dams  of  these  cross-breds.  The  crossing  was  begun  In  1911  by 
the  late  T.  J.  Bowlker  on  his  farm  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  as  a  definite  experi- 
mental attempt  to  combine  high  milk  production  and  high  percentage  of  butter 
fat  It  is  stated  that  the  project  has  been  taken  over  by  the  University  of 
lUlnols. 

During  their  first  lactations  (365  days  or  less)  the  cross-breds  averaged  6,612 
lbs.  of  milk,  the  Holstelns  7,673,  and  the  Guernseys  4,617.  The  corresponding 
records  during  the  second  lactation  were  8,663,  9,475,  and  5,593.  Butter  fat 
tests  were  not  taken  systematically  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  lactations  of 
the  cross-breds,  where  the  average  fat  percentage  was  4.08  and  the  average  yield 
270  lbs.  Eight  of  the  Holstelns  averaged  2^7  lbs.  of  fat  during  their  first  lacta- 
tions. To  provide  a  comparable  figure  for  the  Guernseys  it  is  assumed  that 
the  fat  test  was  5  per  cent,  and  on  this  basis  the  fat  production  was  231  lbs. 

Milk  produced  in  southern  China,  0.  O.  Levinb  (Philippine  Jour.  8oi.,  15 
(1919),  No.  i,  pp.  91-105,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  presents  some  notes  concerning 
the  character  of  the  dairy  industry  in  southern  China  (vicinity  of  Canton  and 
Hongkong),  reports  analyses  of  the  milk  of  the  water  buffalo  (Buhalus  bubalis), 
the  Chinese  "  yellow  cow  '*  (a  variety  of  the  zebu.  Bos  indictis),  and  descendants 
of  improved  European  cattle,  and  describes  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
native  cattle,  giving  some  body  measurements  of  buffalo  cows. 

The  ten  samples  of  buffalo  milk  that  were  completely  analyzed  averaged  12.5 
per  cent  of  fat,  6.04  protein,  3.7  sugar,  and  0.88  per  cent  ash.  Monthly  sum- 
maries of  the  milk  and  fat  produced  by  buffaloes  during  four  complete  and  a 
number  of  partial  lactations  are  included. 

"Buffalo  milk  is  pure  white,  with  absolutely  no  tint  of  yellow.  Cream  and 
butter  made  from  it  are  rather  oily  and  have  but  a  faint  tint  of  yellow.  By 
mixing  European  cows'  cream  with  the  buffalo  cream  and  using  vegetable 
butter  color  the  color  and  the  texture  can  be  greatly  improved." 

Dairy  industry  around  Coimbatore,  D.  Ananda  Rao  (Agr.  Jour.  India,  14 
(1919),  No!  2,  pp.  265-274,  pls.  2,  fig.  i).— The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  native  trade  in  curds  and  ghee  in  the  Kangayam  region  of  Madras,  and  a 
more  extended  treatment  of  the  creamery  business  which  Is  a  recent  development 
and  somewhat  speculative  in  nature.  The  dairy  animals  are  practically  all 
buffaloes.  There  is  a  local  breed  of  zebu-like  cattle  excellent  for  draught 
purposes  but  giving  very  little  milk. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State  (N.  T.  State 
Dept.  Farms  and  Markets,  Agr.  Bui.  No.  118  (1919),  pp.  32,  pi.  i).— This  pub- 
lication is  a  report  of  a  census  by  the  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  and  gives  for  each  city  or  other  community  of  over  200  inhabitants 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fiuid  milk  consumed  in  1918,  the  number  of  con- 
cerns engaged  in  distributing  this  milk,  and  the  number  of  cows  from  which 
it  was  derived.  The  total  amounts  of  each  kind  of  dairy  products  manufactured 
in  the  State  in  1918  are  also  tabulated  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  number  of  milk-producing  cows  was  found  to  be  1,023,034  and  the 
average  production  4,337  lbs.  of  milk  per  head  per  year.  Slightly  more  than 
*»alf  the  milk  was  marketed  for  direct  consumption.    There  were  1,742  estab- 
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llshments  engaged  In  shipping  milk  or  manufacturing  milk  products,  and  a 
map  allowing  their  distribution  throughout  the  State  is  included. 

Preliminary  report  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets  of  its  investi- 
gation of  the  cost  of  production  and  distribntion  of  milk  in  New  York 
SUte,  W.  E.  Dana  [N,  Y,  State]  CouncU  FartM  and  Markets  Invest,  Cost  Pro4, 
and  Distrib.  Milk,  Prelim.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  29;  also  in  N.  Y.  [State]  Dept.  Farm 
and  Markets,  Foods  and  Markets,  2  (1919),  No.  IS,  pp.  S-18). —This  preliminary 
report  to  the  legislature  consists  of  a  summary  of  cost  data  collected  by  the 
Ck)mmittee  on  Milk  of  the  New  York  State  €k>uncil  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
and  two  appendixes  giving  further  details  of  the  investigation,  one  dealing 
with  production  and  the  other  with  distribution. 

The  production  costs  were  secured  from  30  herds  furnishing  milk  for  sale 
in  seven  eastern  New  York  cities  (excluding  New  York  City  but  including 
Poughkeepsle)  and  covered  the  year  ended  Septeml>er  30,  1918.  The  average 
number  of  cows  on  a  farm  was  17.5  and  the  average  production  per  cow  6,628 
lbs.  To  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk  required  35  lbs.  of  grain,  53.4  lbs.  of  bay, 
4.7  lbs.  of  other  dry  forage,  105.8  lbs.  of  silage,  2.8  lbs.  of  other  succulence, 
and  2.6  hours  of  man  labor.  The  cost  of  these  items  was  $2.82.  The  miscel- 
laneous costs  totaled  $1.10  and  the  returns  other  than  milk  48  cts.  The  net 
cost  was  thus  $3.44.  A  managerial  charge  was  not  included.  Similar  com- 
putations of  the  costs  per  cow  are  also  given. 

The  data  as  to  distribution  costs  were  furnished  by  26  retailers  in  10  of  the 
up-State  cities  and  in  general  covered  the  month  of  January  [1919?].  The 
average  amount  of  milk  handled  daily  per  plant  was  2,731  qt  The  distributors 
received  12.7  cts.  per  quart  and  paid  producers  8.9  cts.  Marketing  costs 
averaged  2.8  cts.  and  the  profit  was  approximately  1  ct  a  quart.  The  distribut- 
ing costs  of  12  concerns,  mainly  occupied  with  retail  trade,  was  4.94  cts.  per 
quart  It  Is  held  that  more  efficient  management  would  reduce  the  costs  <rf 
retailing  milk. 

A  study  of  the  New  York  City  milk  problem,  I.  6.  Jennings  (New  York: 
The  Natl.  Civic  Federation,  1919,  pp.  58). — This  pamphlet,  accepted  by  Ck)lumbla 
University  as  a  dissertation  for  the  doctorate,  deals  with  inefficiencies  or  sup- 
posed Inefficiencies  in  the  production,  distribution,  and  sanitary  control  of  milk 
destined  for  domestic  consumption  in  New  York  City,  and  discusses  possible 
remedies  for  the  conditions  asserted  to  exist 

Information  as  to  conditions  in  the  producing  centers  was  derived  mainly 
from  25  replies  (duly  tabulated)  by  superintendents  of  creameries  or  shipping 
stations  to  a  questionnaire  calling  for  data  on  the  size  of  each  patron's  farm, 
and,  for  a  given  day,  the  number  of  cows  he  milked,  the  amount  of  milk  he  sent 
to  the  station,  and  the  means  employed  to  get  it  there.  Data  as  to  32  milk 
routes  secured  from  distributors*  records  and  by  interviews  with  drivers  are 
also  tabulated,  and  the  points  of  conflict  between  dealers  and  the  board  of 
health  are  outlined.  That  the  consumers  themselves  are  responsible  for  some 
inefficiencies,  particularly  in  delivery.  Is  recognized,  but  it  is  argued  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  pay  a  price  for  milk  high  enough  to  include  a  profit  on  the 
unbuslness-llke  producing  and  distributing  methods  which  the  author  believes 
he  has  demonstrated. 

As  remedial  measures,  the  possibilities  of  regulation  by  a  State  commission 
and  of  public  ownership  of  the  milk  industry  are  both  discussed,  and  court 
decisions  are  cited  to  show  that  few  legal  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  either. 
However,  the  author  is  plainly  distrustful  of  such  devices,  since  "  the  function 
of  government  is  not  business,"  and  puts  his  faith  in  what  he  calls  natural  co- 
operation between  the  parties  concerned,  with  a  minimum  of  interference  from 
governmental  agencies. 
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Milk  cost  survey  for  the  week  November  20  to  December  2,  1917  (Bal- 
timore: Md.  Council  Defense,  1917,  pp.  42,  figs,  2). — Detailed  data  are  presented 
showing  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  ten  Maryland  counties  during  the  week 
spfHiIfled.  Ten  herds  in  each  county  were  selected  and  the  county  agents  co- 
operated in  securing  accurate  records.  Distribution  costs  of  29  retailers  in 
Baltimore  and  other  cities  are  also  summarized.  The  record  forms  used  in 
the  survey  are  reproduced. 

Milk  cost  survey  for  the  week  August  19,  191S,  to  Au^rost  25,  191S 
(Md,  Agr,  CoL  Ext,  Bui  15  {1918),  pp,  10), — ^Tliis  second  survey  was  under- 
taken to  secure  data  as  to  summer  costs  of  milk  production  for  comparison  with 
the  preceding.  The  same  herds  were  covered,  with  the  addition  of  10  fron) 
another  county. 

Is  milk  distributioii  a  municipal  function?  D.  W.  Htdb,  jb.  {Natl  Munic. 
Rev.,  8  {1912),  No,  8,  pp,  582-5S4;  also  in  Milk  Dealer,  9  {1920),  No,  5,  pp.  10, 
12,  14), — Cases  are  cited  of  rigorous  control  and  even  operation  of  the  retail 
milk  business  by  English  municipalities  during  the  war  with  results  satl8> 
factory  to  consumers  and  producers.  An  important  purpose  of  the  control  was 
to  secure  equitable  distribution  in  times  of  shortage.  The  author  would  like 
to  see  similar  schemes  tested  in  this  country. 

Surplus  milk  {V,  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Bur,  Anim,  Indus.,  Milk-Plant  Letter  64 
(1919),  pp,  2;  also  in  N,  Y,  Prod,  Rev,  and  Amer,  Creamery,  48  {1919),  No,  11,  p. 
546). — Replies  are  summarized  to  a  questionnaire  sent  by  the  Dairy  Division  to 
milk  dealers  in  four  cities  requesting  data  as  to  the  relation  of  amount  of  milk 
received  to  volume  of  sales  during  each  month  of  1918.  Throughout  the  year 
Boston  dealers  sold  64  per  cent  of  their  receipts  as  market  milk,  Philadelphia 
dealers  83  per  cent,  Pittsburgh  dealers  (where  much  condensed  milk  was  man- 
ufactured) 44  per  cent,  and  Detroit  dealers  82  per  cent. 

Milking  machines  and  the  production  of  clean  milk,  T.  Obb  {Pub,  Health 
[London],  3S  {1920),  No,  6,  pp,  85-92).— The  author  describes  the  mechanical 
parts  and  method  of  operation  of  several  types  of  milking  machines  used  in 
Qreat  Britain,  discusses  the  associated  bacteriological  problems,  and  gives  a  list 
of  34  bibliographical  references. 

Reports  on  the  keeping  and  carriage  of  milk  in  ventilated  and  unventi- 
lated  chums,  respectively,  J.  Golding,  E.  G.  V.  CoainsH,  and  R.  S.  Wiluams 
{Jour,  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  Sup.  19  {1919),  pp,  /T-f 52).— Bacteriological  studies 
are  reported  showing  insanitary  conditions  in  milk  transported  in  the  anti- 
quated milk  can — still  used  to  some  extent  in  England — that  is  provided  with 
ventilating  holes  in  the  Ud.  A  special  type  of  ventilated  "churn"  admitting 
filtered  air  was  also  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  such  air  was  without  beneficial 
influence  on  either  the  acidity  or  the  bacterial  content  of  the  milk.  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  the  remedy  for  so-called  cow  smell  Is  not  ventilation  in  transit  but 
the  Introduction  of  clean  milking  methods  and  modern  cooling  devices. 

Some  characters  which  differentiate  the  lactic  acid  streptococcus  from 
streptococci  of  the  pyogenes  type  occurring  in  milk,  J.  M.  Sherman  and 
W.  R.  Albus  {Jour,  Bad,  S  {1918),  No.  2,  pp,  ISS-llS,  figs.  4).— A  study  is  re- 
ported from  the  Pennsylvania  E^xperlment  Station  of  50  cultures  of  the  true 
lactlc-acld  streptococcus  and  50  of  the  pyogenes  group  of  streptococcus  Isolated 
from  milk  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  easily  recognized  diagnostic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups. 

Differences  were  noted  In  chain  formation  and  in  ability  to  coagulate  milk 
and  to  produce  fermentation,  but  what  Is  considered  the  most  useful  test  Is 
based  upon  marked  differences  In  capacity  to  reduce  stains.  Streptococcus 
Uiciicus  reduced  methylene  blue,  litmus,  and  indigo  carmine  very  promptly* 
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while  the  pyopenee  group  had  no  effect  on  the  first  named  and  decolorized  tlie 
others  very  slowly  and  incompletely  and  only  after  curdling  had  taken  place. 
It  was  also  observed  that  all  the  cultures  of  lactie«dd  bacteria  grew  at  10®  (X, 
while  none  of  the  other  group  developed  at  this  temperature. 

A  lactose-fermenting  yeast  prodncing  foamy  cream,  O.  W.  Httitteb  {Jour. 
Bart,,  S  (/Pi8),  So.  S,  pp.  t9S-S00,  fig,  i).— The  author  reports  work  at  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  leading  to  the  isolation  of  a  lactose-fermenting  yeast 
which  produces  the  hot-weather  defect  known  as  foamy  creaoL 

The  optimum  temperature  for  growth  was  found  to  be  about  37*  C,  and  the 
thermal  death  point  55*  for  ten  minutes.  The  organism  is  resistant  to  desicca- 
tion, but  is  killed  readily  by  calcium  hypochlorite,  lime,  or  cresol,  though  not  hj 
washing  soda  or  boric  acid. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  New  South  Wales  butter,  1917-1919,  L  T. 
^AclNNEs  (Agr,  Qaz.  y,  8.  Wales,  SO  {1919),  No,  11,  pp.  791-795,  pi  i.  fig,  1).— 
Statistics  and  graphs  are  presented  showing  the  monthly  amounts  of  butter 
manufactured  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  two  years  ended  June  30, 1919. 
Improved  quality,  particularly  of  export  butter,  is  noted.  Droughty  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  the  summer  of  1918-19  caused  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
output 

Investigations  on  Swedish  Emmental  cheese  and  large-holed  Swedish 
farm  cheese,  L.  F.  Rosengren  and  E.  Haolund  (Centbt  Bakt.  [etc],  t,  Abt., 
45  (1916),  No,  6-12,  pp,  156-186), — Previously  noted  from  a  Swedish  source 
(E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  483). 

Review  of  the  Imported  dairy  produce  trade  for  the  year  ended  Jtie 
80,  1919,  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Vtd,  {WeddeVM  Ann,  Rev,  Imported  Dairy  Prod. 
Trade,  25  {1919),  pp,  7).— A  statistical  summary  of  Imports  of  butter,  cheese, 
and  margarln  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

VETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Pathogenic  microorganisms,  W.  H.  Park  and  A.  W.  Williams  {PhUMel- 
phia:  Lea  d  Febiger,'  1920,  7,  ed.,  rev,  and  enl,  pp,  X,  17-786,  pis,  9,  figs,  fi4).— 
The  principal  revisions  and  additions  In  the  seventh  edition  of  this  well- 
known  text  book  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  480)  are  as  follows: 

The  whole  subject  of  immunity  has  been  rewritten,  the  revision  of  the  chap- 
ter on  complement  fixation  being  contributed  by  M.  A.  Wilson  and  W.  C.  Noble. 
The  chapter  on  media  has  been  rewritten  by  B.  v.  H.  Anthony  -to  include  the 
recent  work  on  H-lon  concentration.  Extensive  revisions  have  been  made  in 
the  sections  on  streptococci,  yeasts,  and  influenza  bacilli.  New  material  has 
been  added  on  the  bacteria  pathogenic  for  the  respiratory  tract,  and  on  pre- 
ventive measures  against  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fevera  and  wound  Inffectiow 
,due  to  anaerobes. 

Chemical  structure  and  antigenic  specificity. — A  comparison  of  the  crys- 
talline egg-albumins  of  the  hen  and  the  duck,  H.  D.  Dakin  and  H.  H.  Dau 
{Biochem,  Jour.,  IS  {1Q19),  No,  S,  pp,  248-257,  figs,  .f).— The  authors  have  found 
that  the  purified  crystalline  albumins  from  the  eggs  of  the  domestic  f6wl  and 
duck  behave  as  distinct  antigens  for  the  anaphylactic  reactions  in  guinea  pigs. 
Corresponding  with  this  difference  has  been  noted  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
structure  of  the  proteins,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  proteins  are 
racemlsed  the  amino  acids  escaping  racemisation  are  not  identical  in  the  two 
proteins. 

"  So  far  as  they  go,  the  results  support  the  conception  that  the  stereochemical 
structure  of  the  protein  molecule  is  at  least  an  important  factor  In  antigenic 
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specificity.  Without  the  information  given  by  the  racemisation  method  these 
two  proteins  would  have  been  Indistinguishable,  except  by  an  immunological 
test.  The  racemisation  having  shown  a  structural  difference,  the  presumption 
that  structure  and  antigenic  specificity  are  related  seems  to  be  warranted. 
This  conclusion,  however,  provides  only  a  first  step  toward  a  conception  of  the 
relation  between  antigen  and  antibody.  In  due  course  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
discover  whether  that  protein  of  an  immune  serum  which  carries  the  specific 
*  antibody*  action  shows  any  difference  of  molecular  pattern  from  the  corre- 
sponding protein  of  a  normal  serum.  Meanwhile  the  only  kind  of  relation 
which  seems  to  provide  even  a  distant  analogy  is  that  of  enzym  and  substrate ; 
but  the  discrimination  of  the  antibody  is  far  more  delicately  specific." 

A  comparison  between  the  precipitation  of  antitoadc  sera  by  sodlnm  sul- 
phate and  by  ammonium  sulphate,  A.  Homes  {Biochem,  Jour,,  IS  {1919),  No, 
2f  pp.  278-295,  figs.  8).— A  further  contribution  to  the  method  of  concentrating 
antitoi:ic  sera  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  288)  is  given  in  a  compari- 
son between  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate  as  precipitat- 
ing agents,  and  in  a  study  of  the  conditions  regulating  the  preparation  of  satis- 
factory end  products  from  the  ammonium  sulphate  or  from  the  sodium  sul- 
phate fractionation  of  unheated  and  of  heat-denatured  plasma. 

In  the  precipitation  of  the  serum  proteins  by  sodium  sulphate  there  were 
found  to  be  no  critical  points  marking  the  limits  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
individual  proteins.  The  percentage  precipitation  of  the  antitoxin  at  various 
concentrations  of  sodium  sulphate  was  a  linear  measure  of  the  percentage 
precipitation  of  the  antitoxin-bearing  proteins,  and  was  undisturbed  by  the 
heat-denatu ration  of  the  se^im  proteins  occurring  during  the  heating  of  the 
adjusted  plasma  at  58°  0.  for  four  or  five  hours. 

The  concentration  of  either  ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  sulphate  re- 
quired for  the  precipitation  was  affected  by  the  reaction  and  dilution  of  the 
plasma  and  by  the  addition  of  cresylic  acid.  Within  the  limits  of  error,  the 
decreases  in  molecular  concentration  caused  by  these  factors  were  practically 
identical  for  both  substances. 

By  suitable  fractionation  of  the  unheated  plasma,  results  were  obtained 
similar  to  those  with  heated  plasma.  The  exception  was  that  the  preliminary 
addition  of  cresylic  acid  proved  disadvantageous,  in  that  it  reduced  the  pro- 
portion of  antitoxin  associated  with  the  second  fraction  precipitates  and  led 
to  the  production  of  less  readily  filterable  end  products. 

Sodium  sulphate  is  considered  a  rather  more  satisfactory  reagent  than 
ammonium  sulphate,  in  that  the  agglutination  of  the  particles  of  precipitated 
protein  in  the  euglobulin  and  pseudoglobulin  zone  is  apparently  more  satis- 
factory. Since  the  sodium  sulphate  does  not  hydrolyze  in  solution,  the  first 
fraction  mixtures  can  l>e  heated  for  four  or  five  hours  at  68°  without  loss  of 
antitoxin,  resulting  in  the  production  of  clearer  end  products  than  those  ob- 
tained by  heating  in  two  stages  as  is  necessary  with  ammonium  sulphate. 

A  simple  new  method  for  the  cultivation  of  anaerobic  organisms. — Seml- 
llqnid  media  in  bacteriology,  J.  Ligni^bes  (Compt,  Rend,  Soc,  Biol,  [Paris], 
82  (1919),  No.  26,  pp.  1091-1094). — ^This  supplements  the  report  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42.  p.  379). 

On  methods  of  isolation  and  identification  of  the  members  of  the  colon- 
typhoid  group  of  bacteria:  Study  of  the  bacteriological  action  of  GR  in- 
dicator, J.  Bbonfenbbennkb,  M.  J.  ScHLESiNOEB,  and  D.  SoLETSKY  (Jour.  Bad,, 
5  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  79-87). — ^A  study  of  the  bactericidal  action  of  China  blue 
and  rosolic  acid,  a  mixture  of  which  is  known  as  the  OR  indicator.  Is  reported. 
The  results  indicate  that  China  blue  is  inert  toward  both  Gram-positive  and 
Gram-negative  organisms,  while  rosolic  acid  inhibits  the  growth  of  Qram- 
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positive  organisms  only.    The  bactericidal  power  of  CR  is  thus  shown  to  be  doe 
entirely  to  the  action  of  rosolic  acid. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  bactericidal  properties  of  GR  agree  quite  closely 
with  those  of  various  dyes  of  the  triphenylmetbane  series  as  obs^ved  by 
Kligler  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  412)  and  others.  Rosolic  acid,  however,  differs  from 
these  dyes  in  that  it  alone  does  not  Inhibit  the  growth  of  Bacillus  dysenteritt. 
This  difference  is  thought  to  render  the  CR  indicator  particularly  suitable  for 
the  preparation  of  selective  media  to  be  used  for  the  isolation  of  intestinal 
bacteria. 

On  the  reaistance  to  desiccation  of  the  intermediate  host  of  SctUstosonui 
Japonicum,  W.  W.  Cort  {Jour.  ParaHtol,  6  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  8f-«8).— "The 
resistance  to  desiccation  of  Blanfordia  tiosophora,  the  intermediate  host  of  the 
Japanese  blood  fluke  {S,  japonicum),  is  limited  to  about  three  months.  Desic- 
cation unfavorably  affects  the  cercarise  within  the  snails,  and  infected  snails 
succumb  more  quickly  than  uninfected.  Individuals  of  B,  nosophora  will  volun- 
tarily leave  the  water  and  become  dry  under  unfavorable  con<jlitions.  Measures 
for  the  control  of  Japanese  schistosomiasis  by  draining  the  breeding  places  of 
B.  nosophora  would  be  fully  effective  only  if  these  places  were  kept  dry  at  least 
three  months.** 

Sclerostomes  of  the  donkey  in  Znnaibar  and  Eatst  Africa,  C.  L.  Bouiznoeb 
{Parasitology,  12  {1920),  No,  1,  pp.  27-^2,  figs.  5).— Studies  of  collections  of 
nematodes  from  the  donkey  have  led  to  the  identification  of  nine  speciBB, 
namely,  Strongylus  vulgaris,  8.  edentatus,  S.  asini  n.  sp.,  Triodontophoroui  kh 
iermedius,  Cylicostomum  auriculatum,  C.  coronatum,  C.  biooronatum,  C.  alve- 
Utum,  and  C.  adersi  n.  sp. 

Weeds  poisonous  to  live  stock,  P.  R.  Talbot  and  J.  O.  Coofbb  {Alberta 
Dept.  Agr.,  Prov.  Schools  Agr.  Bui.  1  {1919),  pp.  40,  pis.  4,  figs.  15).— This  de- 
scriptive account  gives  the  information  required  for  the  identification  of.  the 
most  injurious  and  poisonous  weeds  found  in  Alberta,  which  cause  heavy  losses 
of  live  stock  annually,  methods  of  handling  to  prevent  stock  from  eating  these 
weeds,  and  the  sjrmptoms  and  treatment  of  animals  affected.  Colored  plates 
of  tall  larkspur  {DelplUnium  glaucum  or  D.  hroumU),  death  camas  {Zygadenus 
venenosus),  water  hemlock  {Cicuta  maculata),  and  white  loco  weed  {OTvtropi9 
lamberti)  are  by  N.  Criddle. 

Live  stock  sanitary  department  of  Alabama,  C.  A.  Cart  {Ann.  Rpt.  Commr. 
Agr.  and  Indus.  [Ala.],  1918,  pp.  62-70).— Thia  is  the  report  of  the  State 
veterinarian  and  secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  on  the  work  with 
eradication  cattle  ticks,  work  with  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  blackleg,  and 
hemorrhagic  septicemia,  and  the  control  of  the  hog  louse. 

Report  of  the  bnrean  of  animal  industry,  D.  W.  McLaury,  J.  6.  Wnxs, 
and  C.  LiNCH  {N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Farms  and  Markets,  Ann.  Rpt.,  1  {1918),  pt. 
1,  pp.  72-104,  pis.  8). — This  report  includes  accounts  of  work  with  infections 
diseases  of  animals,  and  contains  maps  showing  the  extent  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1918,  of  tuberculosis,  glanders,  rabies,  hog  cholera,  anthrax, 
blackleg,  actinomycosis  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  infectious  anemia,  and 
mange. 

Deficiency  diseases,  O.  A.  Gaby  {Jour,  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  {19B0), 
No.  6,  pp.  609-614). — In  this  paper,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  New  Orleans  in  November,  1910, 
the  author  discusses  the  similarity  between  the  deficiency  diseases  of  human 
t>eings  and  certain  animal  diseases. 

The  clinical  symptoms  of  polyneurttls  gallinarum  and  infantile  beriberi  at« 
tfiown  to  follow  closely  posterior  limb  paresis  of  swine,  a  disease  occurring  in 
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swine  fed  on  corn  or  peanuts  alone.  Sore  mouth  or  black  tongue  in  dogs  is 
considered  suggestive  of  acute  pellagra  in  roan.  Osteomalacia  or  creeping  sick- 
ness of  cattle,  which  occurs  along  the  coastal  plain  region  during  the  dry 
season,  is  compared  with  rickets,  and  It  is  shown  that  the  disease  occurs  during 
a  time  when  the  cattle,  owing  to  the  lack  of  young  grass,  are  suffering  for 
fat-soluble  A,  lime,  and  phosphates.  It  is  pointed  out  that  pigs,  dogs,  cows, 
and  horses  may  have  scurvy,  which  Is  probably  associated  at  times  with  rickets 
in  pigs  and  pups  and  with  osteomalacia  and  osteoporosis  in  mature  cattle  and 
horsea 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  some  southern  States  where  hogs 
are  fed  largely  on  velvet  beans  there  are  many  cases  of  abortion.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  many  cases  of  so-called  contagious  abortion  may  be  due  to  over- 
feeding cottonseed  meal  or  some  other  unbalanced  feed. 

A  note  on  sodium  morrhiiate  in  tabercnlosis,  L.  Rogbbs  {Brit.  Med,  Jour,, 
No,  S032  {1919),  pp,  Ulf  US), — ^The  author  reports  that  the  sodium  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  of  cod  liver  oil,  termed  sodium  morrhuate,  have  been  used  with  con- 
siderable success  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  same  way  that  the 
sodium  salts  of  chaulmoogra  oil  have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy. 

The  chemotherapeatics  of  the  chanlmoogric  acid  series  and  other  fatty 
acids  in  leprosy  and  tuberculosis. — I,  Bactericidal  action;  active  prin- 
ciple; specificity,  E.  L.  Walkeb  and  M.  A.  Sweeney  {Jour,  Infect,  Diseases,  26 
(1920),  No,  S,  pp,  238-264),— This  investigation,  which  was  undertaken  partly 
to  confirm  the  therapeutic  claims  for  chaulmoogrates  and  morrhuates  noted 
by  Rogers  in  the  above  article.  Includes  a  study  in  vitro  "of  the  antiseptic 
and  bactericidal  actions  of  chaulmoogra  oil  and  its  constituents,  the  identifi- 
cation and  isolation  of  the  bacterlcidally  active  substance  of  chaulmoogra  oil, 
the  determination  of  the  specificity  of  its  bactericidal  action  for  add-fast 
bacilli,  and  an  investigation  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  bactericidal  sub- 
stance in  cod  liver  and  other  oils." 

The  fatty  acids  of  the  chaulmoogrlc  series,  chaulmoogric  and  hydnocarpic 
adds  and  possibly  lower  isomers  of  this  series,  were  found  to  possess  a  specific 
bactericidal  activity  toward  the  add-fast  bacteria  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  phenol,  but  to  be  inactive  against  all  other  bacteria  tested.  This  specific 
activity  appeared  to  be  a  function  of  the  carbon  ring  structure  the  molecules 
of  the  chaulmoogric  serlea  The  fatty  adds  of  cod  liver  oil,  the  salts  of  which 
constitute  Rogers'  sodium  morrhuate,  did  not  possess  the  specific  bactericidal 
activity  of  the  chaulmoogric  add  series. 

'*  £}zperiments  on  animals  are  now  in  progress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  chaulmoogric  add  series  have  any  practical  value  in  the  chemotherapy  of 
tuberculosia" 

Vaccination  against  anthrax  vims  with  nonspecific  substances,  R.  TuRit6 
{Compt,  Rend,  Soc,  Biol,  [Paris],  82  {1919),  No,  26,  pp,  1085,  1086;  abs,  in  Vet, 
Rev,,  4  {1920),  No,  1,  p.  58), — ^The  author  reports  that  beaten  egg  forms  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  the  growth  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  but  that  if  0.5  per  cent 
ammonia  be  added  to  the  egg  and  evaporation  prevented  the  material  has  a 
strong  bacteriolytic  power  for  the  organism.  The  name  oviserum  has  been 
given  to  the  bacteriolytic  substance.  Experiments  are  dted  which  show  that 
rabbits  strongly  immunized  with  oviserum  are  immune  to  anthrax  virus,  and 
that  the  serum  of  such  animals  has  a  much  higher  bacteriolytic  power  than 
normal  serum. 

The  nature  of  the  mallein  reaction  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
glanders  antibodies,  E.  Bebtetti  and  G.  Finzi  {Atti  R.  Accad,  lAncei,  5.  ser,. 
Rend.  CI  8ci,  Fis„  Mat.  e  Nat.,  27  {1918),  II,  No,  11-12,  pp.  372-^79),— In  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  study  of  glanders  fmnmnizatlon  and  the  mallein  reaction 
(E.  8.  R.,  88,  p.  879),  the  authors  report  a  study  o:  thv  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  glanders  antibodies.  Nine  foals  bom  of  dams  affected  with  glanders, 
two  in  the  course  of  hyperimmunization,  one  showing  specific  signs  of  nasal 
glanders,  and  three  controls  bom  of  healthy  dams  were  tested  by  the  aggluti- 
nation, complement  deviation,  and  mallein  tests.  The  controls  gave  negati?e 
results  in  every  case,  while  the  others  gave  positive  agglutination  and  com- 
plement deviation  tests  and  negative  mallein  tests. 

These  results  are  considered  not  only  to  indicate  that  glanders  antibodies 
pass  through  the  placental  membrane,  but  also  to  confirm  the  authors*  theory 
that  the  existence  of  antibodies  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the  reacticm  to 
mallein. 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  heredity  of  rabies,  P.  REMLUirasB  {Ann. 
In$t.  Pasteur,  S3  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  575-588).— A  review  of  the  subject  in  wWcli 
reference  is  made  to  the  studies  of  Konradi  (E.  S.  R.,  17,  p.  408;  36,  p.  883). 

Experimental  streptococcus  empyema:  Attempts  at  preTention  and 
therapy  by  means  of  vaccines  and  serum,  F.  P.  Gat  and  R.  L.  Stone  {Jowr. 
Infect,  Diseases,  26  {1920),  No,  5,  pp.  265-284). -^hls  Investigation,  while 
undertaken  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  stereptococcus  empyema, 
is  considered  to  have  some  bearing  **on  the  general  question  of  streptococco8 
Immunity,  and  particularly  as  indicating  the  possibilities  of  specific  preventioo 
or  therapy  of  localized  streptococcus  infections  of  the  empyema  typ^" 

It  was  found  possible  to  produce  a  characteristic  and  fatal  empyema  in  rath 
bits  by  the  direct  injection  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  from  Q.l  to  0.2  cc  of  a 
passage  culture  of  a  human  strain  of  streptococcus  carried  through  the  pleural 
cavity  of  several  animals.  The  experimental  empyema  produced  is  said  to  ^^ 
semble  the  human  form  except  that  initial  bronchopneumonia  was  not  produced. 
The  infection,  while  rarely  becoming  generalized,  was  invariably  fatal  in  about 
five  days. 

"  Experimental  streptococcus  empyema  in  rabbits  may  be  prevented  by  pre- 
vious inununization  with  killed,  followed  by  living,  cultures  of  the  same  strain 
of  streptococcus,  but  only  when  repeated  vaccinations  have  been  practiced  and 
in  a  total  amount  which  would  seem  to  preclude  the  practicability  of  snch  a 
preventive  inoculation  in  human  beings,  provided  the  conditions  are  similar. 

''  The  serum  of  rabbits  that  have  been  successfully  immunized  against  sub- 
sequent intrapleural  infection  with  the  streptococcus  contains  potent  antibodies 
particularly  agglutinins,  opsonins,  and  precipitins.  .  .  .  The  more  potent  of 
tliese  antisera  from  rabbits  when  injected  simultaneously  with  the  culture  into 
the  pleural  cavity  may  prevent  the  evolution  of  the  otherwise  invariable  and 
fatal  empyema.  In  a  few  instances  subsequent  injection  of  serum  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  or  even  intravenously,  has  cured  the  empyema.  No  very  opti- 
mistic conclusion  on  the  practical  use  of  an  antlstreptococcus  serum  in  this 
type  of  localized  Infection  can  be  drawn  from  our  experiments  as  hitherto  con- 
ducted. Attempted  vaccine  therapy  of  the  localized  empyema  has  given  con- 
sistently negative  results." 

Mycosis  of  the  bovine  fetal  membranes  dae  to  a  mold  of  the  genus 
Mncor,  T.  Smith  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  SI  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  115-122).— **  A  mucor. 
closely  resembling  Llchthelm's  Mucor  rhizopodiformis,  was  Isolated  from  the 
diseased  chorion  of  a  cow  and  from  the  lungs  and  digestive  tracts  of  the  fetnsL 
No  other  microorganisms  were  detected.  The  mucor  was  demonstrated  In 
teased  preparations  from  the  fresh  cotyledons  as  well  as  In  sections  of  tissues 
suitably  hardened.  It  produced  focal  lesions  in  rabbits  following  the  intraven- 
ous injection  of  spores.    The  condition  of  the  amniotic  fluid  and  the  content! 
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of  the  nimeD  of  the  fetus  justify  the  inference  that  premature  expulsion  was 
impending." 

Eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  J.  Baou£  (Porto  Rico  Dept  Agr.  and  Labor 
Sta,  cure.  ^8  (1919),  ISpanUh  Ed,!,  pp.  12,  pi.  i,  ftgs.  £).— This  is  a  popular  ac- 
count of  Texas  fever  and  the  cattle  tick  and  methods  of  eradication  in  Porto 
Rico,  including  plans  for  a  concrete  dipping  vat  taken  from  Farmers*  Bulletin 
488  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  679). 

Bacteiiam  anatnm  n.  sp.,  the  etiologic  factor  in  a  widespread  disease 
of  young  ducklings  known  in  some  places  as  **  keel,**  L.  F.  Rettgeb  and 
M.  M.  Soovnjjc  (Jour,  Infect.  Diseases,  26  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  217-229)  .—The 
authors  describe  a  disease  first  noted  in  young  ducklings  in  the  spring  of  1918. 
The  disease,  which  is  of  wide  distribution  and  high  mortality,  resembles 
bacillary  white  diarrhea  of  chicks.  The  symptoms  are  noticeable  soon  after 
hatching.  The  affected  individuals  appear  weak  and  sluggish  and  have  an 
intense  thirst  The  name  "  keel "  has  been  given  to  the  disease  from  the  fact 
that,  after  drinking,  some  of  the  ducklings  drew  themselves  to  full  height, 
staggered  for  a  few  seconds,  keeled  over,  and  died.  The  infection  causes  no 
lesions  or  any  other  pathologic  condition  with  the  exception  of  paleness  of  the 
tissues  and  light  body  weight. 

From  the  internal  organs  of  the  dead  ducklings  there  has  been  isolated  an 
organism  which  has  been  given  the  name  ^.  anatum  n.  sp.  '*  While  B.  anatum 
resembles  B.  puUorum  in  several  particulars,  it  is  more  closely  related,  in  so 
t&r  as  morphological,  cultural,  and  fermentation  properties  are  concerned,  to 
B.  paratyphosus  A  and  B,  and  to  B.  enteritidis.  Its  agglutination  reactions  link 
it  most  closely  with  B.  paratyphosus  B;  also  its  alkallnizing  action  in  milk.  Of 
the  different  organisms  which  have  been  used  in  the  comparative  study,  namely, 
B.  typhosuSy  B.  paratypfiosus  A  and  B,  B.  enteritidis,  B.  pullorwn,  and  B.  san- 
guinarium,  B.  anatum  resembles  B.  typhosus  least  and  B.  paratyphosus  B  most. 

**The  organism  was  obtained  in  pure  culture  also  from  ovarian  cysts  and 
from  an  abdominal  cyst  of  breeding  ducks  on  a  large  commercial  duck  farm 
which  was  very  seriously  affected  by  the  duckling  disease.  It  appears  quite 
probable,  tJierefore,  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  the  breeders  through 
infected  eggs  in  the  same  way  as  bacillary  white  diarrhea  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Rettger  et  al.  [E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  880]  to  have  its  source  In  the  ovaries  of  in- 
fected hens.  Proof  of  such  relationship  in  the  duckling  disease  is,  however, 
still  lacking,  owing  to  our  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  materials  for  a 
more  extensive  study  of  this  point.  It  is  planned  to  resume  this  phase  of 
the  investigation  with  the  appearance  of  the  next  breeding  season/' 

Pig^eon  diseases  and  feeding  management,  E.  J.  W.  Dnrrz  {Chicago: 
Author,  1919,  pp.  78,  pi.  1,  figs.  17). — A  popular  account 

BUBAL  ENGINEEBING. 

PhUippine  water  supplies,  G.  W.  Heise  and  A.  S.  Behbman  IPhilippine] 
Bur,  Set.,  Dept.  Agr.  and  Nat.  Resources,  Pub.  11  {1918),  pp.  218,  pis.  19,  figs. 
2). — This  report  deals  with  the  water  supplies  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
domestic  and  Industrial  use. 

It  is  noted  that  the  surface  wells  of  the  Philippines  are  generally  very  near 
to  human  habitations,  and  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  in  an  insanitary 
manner.  Practically  every  open  surface  well  examined  was  found  to  be 
dangerously  polluted.  Spring  waters  were  usually  found  to  be  bacterlologlcally 
pure  at  the  point  of  emergence,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  considered  to  be  excel- 
lent sources  for  hoysehold  use.  The  deep  well  waters  were  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  more  highly  mineralized  than  the  spring  waters,  but  biologically  they  were 
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found  to  be  very  satlsfactuo',  and  are  considered  to  be  the  most  desirable 
sources  of  drinking  water  available  in  the  Philippines  for  general  use  at  the 
present  time. 

Further  sections  of  the  report  deal  with  methods  of  storage  and  distribution, 
methods  of  purification  of  domestic  supplies,  waters  for  Industrial  use,  and 
methods  of  water*  examination.  Including  Interpretation  of  analyses. 

Report  of  the  water  conserration  and  irrigation  commission  for  the 
year  ended  Jane  80,  1917  {N,  8.  Wales,  RpU  Water  Conserv.  and  Irrig. 
Comn.,  1911,  pp.  74,  pU,  5). — This  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  commisslaD 
for  water  conservation  and  Irrigation  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended 
June  80, 1917.  Data  are  given  on  Irrigation  areas  established  and  controlled  bj 
the  State,  irrigation  schemes  under  consideration,  water  conservation  worlcs, 
artesian  and  shallow  boring,  and  water  conservation  and  Irrigation  works 
constructed  by  private  parties. 

Method  of  replacing  old  wooden  flnme  with  metal  stmctore  {Engin,  ond 
Contract.,  5S  {1920),  No,  6,  pp.  164-^65,  fiff$.  4).— The  replacement  of  woodai 
flumes  on  an  Irrigation  ditch  in  California  with  metal  flumes  is  described  and 
illustrated,  showing  progressive  steps  in  the  flume  installaton. 

RiTcr  protective  work,  M.  Paulsen  {New  ZeaL  Jour,  Agr,,  19  (1919),  No.  5, 
pp.  271-t76,  figs.  S). — Operations  for  the  successful  protection  of  farm  land 
against  a  small  river,  by  the  use  of  groynes  and  the  planting  of  willows  in  the 
river  bed,  are  described. 

Note  on  land  drainage  in  irrigated  tracts  of  the  Bombay  Deccan,  G.  G. 
Inous  {Agr.  Jour.  India,  H  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  781-785,  pL  1). — Information  on 
drainage  practice  is  given  indicating  that  conditions  in  the  Deccan  are  exces- 
sively complicated,  but  that  the  problem  is  mainly  one  of  preventive  drainage. 
The  damage  is  considered  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  opening  of  canals.  Sodiom 
carbonate  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  soils,  while  sodium  sulphate  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  sodium  chlorld  are  present  in  great  excess.  In  experimosts  to 
ascertain  the  permeability  of  soils  and  subsoils,  the  "posthole  auger"  method 
is  advocated,  in  which  permeability  Is  measured  by  the  rate  of  recuperation  of 
subsoil  water.    The  coefficient  of  recuperation  is  measured  by  the  formula: 

TC       1  H 

T-  ==  m  log,  -u-*  where  K=coefficient,  T=time  in  houra,  H=full  head  of  depree- 

sion,  h=head  of  depression  after  T  hours,  and  A=area  of  bore  hole. 

Public  Roads  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Public  Roads,  2  {1919),  No.  18-19,  pp.  V> 
figs.  27). — ^Thls  number  of  this  periodical  contains  the  following  articles:  As- 
phalt in  Road  Construction,  by  J.  L.  Goldberg;  Some  Points  in  Handling 
Materials;  Material  Must  Be  Moved  Early;  The  Present  Status  of  Impact 
Tests  on  Roadway  Surfaces,  by  A.  T.  Goldbeck  (see  below) ;  Growth  of  Fed- 
eral Aid  Work,  by  A.  C.  Bruce;  Nearly  $25,000,000  Allowed  in  Federal  Aid  In 
Two  Months ;  Roads  for  Motor  Truck  Traffic,  by  C.  J.  Bennett ;  Motor  Vehicles 
and  the  Highways,  by  W.  D.  Schler ;  and  Traffic  Census  Shows  Value  of  Paved 
Roads  to  Los  Angeles,  by  J.  C.  Veenhuysen. 

The  present  status  of  impact  tests  on  roadway  surfaces,  A.  T.  Goldbeck 
{U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Public  Roads,  2  {1919),  No.  18-19,  pp.  19-24,  25,  figs.  15),— 
A  progress  report  Indicating  the  status  of  impact  tests  on  roadway  surftices, 
being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  given  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  6S9). 

Considerable  data  and  a  number  of  curves  are  given  showing  test  results 
obtained  from  a  class  B,  3  to  5  ton  standard  army  truck,  a  51  ton  truck,  and 
a  li-ton  truck.  These  results  in  general  show  the  maximum  impacts  that  have 
been  measured.  They  indicate  that  under  certain  conditions  the  impact  pres- 
sure produced  by  heavy  motor  trucks  is  very  large.    The  highest  pressure  thus 
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far  measured  was  In  the  neighborhood  of  42,000  lbs.  when  the  weight  on  the 
rear  wheel  causing  this  pressure  was  only  7,750  lbs.,  and  the  unsprung  weight 
on  one  rear  wheel  was  1,837  lbs.  With  the  5i-ton  truck,  which  has  an  unsprung 
weight  of  1,000  lbs.,  it  was  shown  that  the  impact  pressures  produced  were  very 
much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  class  B  army  truck.  When  the  latter,  with 
a  total  weight  of  7,750  lbs.  on  one  rear  wheel,  fell  through  a  height  of  2  in.  at  a 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour,  the  impact  pressure  produced  was  about  34.500  lbs. 
With  the  5i-ton  truck,  loaded  with  8,060  lbs.  on  one  wheel  and  under  corre- 
sponding conditions  of  epeed  and  height  of  fall,  the  impact  pressure  produced 
was  only  23*500  lbs.,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  impact  pressure  of  the  army  truck. 
The  unsprung  weight  of  the  5|-ton  truck  was  only  56  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
army  truck,  but  the  gross  load  carried  on  the  rear  wheel  was  slightly  larger. 
The  indications  are  therefore  that  a  light  unsprung  weight  tends  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  a  truck  on  the  road  surface. 

With  the  li-ton  truck  having  a  total  weight  of  3,470  lbs.  on  one  rear  wheel 
and  1,065  lbs.  unsprung  weight  on  one  rear  wheel,  the  Impact  pressure  at  a 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour  and  a  height  of  fall  of  2  in.,  was  about  14,000  lbs. 
It  is  noted  that  the  unsprung  weight  of  this  truck  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  5i-ton  truck,  and  the  impact  pressure  produced  is  very  much  lower. 
This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  unsprung  weight  does  not  alone  influence  the 
impact  pressure  produced  on  the  road.  When  questions  of  road  design  are 
to  be  considered,  it  is  concluded  that  the  actual  wheel  pressure  on  the  road  is 
the  all-important  factor  rather  than  the  gross  load  of  the  truck. 

In  the  results  obtained  thus  far  the  impact  on  the  road  varied  with  some 
power  of  the  speed,  this  power  being  less  than  2  and  extending  down  as  low 
as  1.  The  tests  indicate  that  Impact  does  not  vary  directly  as  the  height  of 
fall,  the  reason  being  that  the  action  of  the  springs  of  the  vehicles  gives  the  un- 
sprung weight  an  acceleration  above  that  due  to  gravity.  The  amount  of 
spring  deflection  at  the  instant  the  impact  occurs  Is  another  factor  influencing 
the  amount  of  impact  Further  tests  are  in  progress,  particularly  tests  to 
determine  the  effect  of  impact  on  road  surfaces. 

1920  program  shows  New  York  highways  67  1/2  per  cent  concrete 
{Engin,  News-Rec,  84  (1920),  No.  6,  p.  2P0).— Data  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Department  are  reported,  showing  that  out  of  a  total  of  725 
miles  of  highway  to  be  constructed  during  1020,  approximately  500  miles,  or 
67.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  are  listed  as  concrete  highways.  Bituminous  macadam 
is  second  with  139  miles,  and  38  miles  of  highway  are  to  be  constructed  of  one 
or  both  of  the  foregoing  types. 

Should  **  binding  steel  '*  be  nsed  in  concrete  highway?  W.  O.  Ck)NGEB 
{Cimcrete  [Detroit,  Mich.1,  16  {1920),  No,  «,  pp.  77-75).— A  brief  analysis  is 
given  indicating  the  important  factors  in  the  use  of  reinforcing  in  concrete 
roads,  in  which  the  author  apparently  advocates  the  use  of  mesh  reinforcing. 
It  is  recommended  that  every  State  construct  a  section  of  unreinforced  and 
a  section  of  reinforced  concrete  road,  side  by  side,  for  comparative  test. 

Use  of  slag  as  coarse  aggregate  on  Elkhart-Osceola  road,  O.  Gsat  and 
P.  Eellam  (Concrete  Highway  Mag,,  4  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  27-£5).— Experiments 
on  the  use  of  slag  in  concrete  for  road  construction  are  reported,  Including 
especially  compression  and  wear  testa  The  results  are  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  resistance  to  wear  and  the  compression  strength  are  unusually  high  for 
field  concrete  made  under  the  conditions  of  the  test,  and  constitute  a  distinct 
recommendation  for  slag  as  a  concrete  highway  material  when  properly  selected 
and  used. 

BfTect  of  fineness  of  cement  on  quality  of  concrete,  D.  A.  Abraicb  {Con- 
crete [Detroit,  Mich.^,  15  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  189-196,  fig$.  12).— Fonr  years' 
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studies  on  the  subject  are  reported  as  conducted  at  the  Lewis  Institute^  in 
which  51  different  samples  of  Portland  cement  were  ground  to  different  degre!e» 
of  fineness,  giving  residues  ranging  from  2  to  43  per  cent  on  the  standard  200- 
niesh  sleye.  In  general,  the  aggregate  consisted  of  sand  and  p^>ble8,  although 
in  one  series  blast  furnace  slag  and  burnt  shale  were  used.  The  results  of 
compression  tests  on  6,125  6  by  12  in.  cylinders,  of  9,000  compression  and  tea- 
sion  tests  of  mortar,  and  of  several  thousand  miscellaneous  tests  made  at  age» 
of  from  sevai  days  to  one  year  are  reported. 

No  necessary  relation  between  the  strength  of  concrete  and  the  fineness  of 
the  cement  was  established,  if  different  cements  are  considered.  In  general, 
the  strength  of  concrete  increased  with  the  fineness  of  a  given  lot  of  cemeot, 
for  all  mixes,  consistencies,  gradings  of  the  aggregates,  and  ages  of  concrete. 
B^or  cements  with  residues  higher  than  10  per  cent  the  strength  of  concrete 
varied  approximately  inversely  as  the  residue  on  the  200-mesh  sieve,  filne- 
ness  of  cement  was  more  effective  in  increasing  the  strength  of  lean  mixtures 
than  rich  ones,  and  in  increasing  the  7-day  strength  of  ccmcrete  than  at  age^ 
of  28  days  to  one  year. 

For  the  usual  range  of  consistencies  the  effect  of  fineness  was  ind^>eDdent 
of  the  consistency  of  the  concrete.  The  rate  of  increase  in  strength  with  fine- 
ness was  lowered  for  very  wet  mixtures.  The  principal  result  of  finer  grind- 
log  was  to  hasten  the  early  hardening  of  the  concrete.  The  nomud  consist- 
ency of  cement  increased  with  fineness^  but  the  time  of  setting  and  the  unit 
weight  of  cement  decreased.  The  fineness  of  cement  had  no  aiK;H:'eciable  effect 
on  the  yield  or  density  of  concrete.  The  change  in  length  of  concrete  speci- 
mens stored  in  air  or  water  was  independoit  of  the  fineness  of  the  cement  and 
the  consistency  of  the  concrete.  The  lean  concretes  were  slightly  less  aflSected 
than  the  rich  mixtures.  The  type  of  aggregate  had  little  or  no  influence  oo  the 
relative  effect  of  fineness  of  cement  on  the  strength  of  concrete,  but  there  wis 
an  intimate  relation  between  the  strength  of  the  concrete  and  the  water-taUo 
of  the  mixture.  The  lower  the  water-ratio,  the  higher  was  the  strength,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  preservation  of  wood  (Pittsburgh:  The  Rodd  Co.,  11919],  PP*  4^  V^*- 
10), — ^This  is  a  compilation  of  information  in  popular  form  on  methods  and 
materials  for  the  preservation  of  wood. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  Philippine  bast-fiber  ropes,  A.  E.  W.  Kikg 
{Philippine  Jour,  Sci,,  U  {1919),  No,  tf,  pp.  561-655,  pU.  5,  figs.  «). —Investiga- 
tions primarily  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  quantitative  results  on 
the  mechanical  properties  of  bast  ropes,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Science 
of  Manila,  are  reported.  It  Is  noted  that  while  these  fibers  have  no  great  com- 
mercial significance,  In  the  rural  districts  they  constitute  a  cheap  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  that  is  sufficiently  resistant  and  durable  for  agri- 
cultural and  animal  husbandary  purposes.  The  averages  of  two  series  of  tests 
are  given,  the  one  on  air-dry  specimens  and  the  other  on  specimens  that  had 
been  immersed  in  fresh  tap  water  for  24  'hours.  The  results  are  compared 
with  tests  with  standard  fiber  cordage.  A  few  results  of  tests  of  mlsc^laneous 
ropes  made  of  material  not  coming  under  the  classification  of  either  bast  or 
standard  cordage  fiber  are  also  included.  A  primitive  wooden  rope-laying 
apparatus  is  described  and  illustrated. 

It  was  found  that  dry  rope  made  of  Qnetum  sp.  bast,  having  a  mean  drcum- 
ference  of  18  mm.,  showed  the  highest  maximum  mean  t^islle  strength  of 
11,100  Iba  per  square  Inch.  This  value  compares  favwably  with  the  values 
for  F  and  G  grades  of  abacft  rope.  Rope  made  of  coir  fiber,  ranging  in  strength 
from  2,420  to  2,640  lbs.  per  square  inch,  gave  the  poorest  results.    B<^;>e  made 
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of  Onetum  sp.,  which  had  been  immersed  in  fresh  tap  water  for  24  hours,  was 
tbe  strongest  of  the  Immersed  specimens.  It  is  noted  that  wetting  generally 
fansed  a  slight  decrease  in  the  tensile  strength  of  most  bast  ropes.  The  Onetum 
sp.  rope  showed  the  greatest  breaking  length  of  the  bast  ropes,  of  27,700  ft., 
which  closely  approaches  the  value  of  the  various  abac&  ropes  tested.  Rope 
made  of  coconut  fiber  showed  a  breaking  length  inferior  to  most  of  the  bast 
fiber  ropes  tested.  The  elongation  of  bast  fiber  ropes  was  generally  less  than 
that  of  most  standard  .cordage  fibers,  and  wetting  increased  the  mean  elonga- 
tion of  nearly  all  of  them.  The  minimum  and  maximum  average  elongations 
for  dry  and  wet  specimens  were  6  and  16  per  cent  and  9  and  25  per  cent,  re- 
spectively. 

How  to  remove  keyed  pulleys  from  a  shaft,  Q.  H.  Radebaugh  (Power 
Panning,  29  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  U,  15,  figs.  15). — Drawings  and  information  are 
given  showing  the  common  styles  of  keys  or  methods  of  fastening  pulleys  to 
shafts  in  farm  machinery,  and  information  is  given  regarding  practical  methods 
of  removing  the  pulleys. 

OasoUne  tractors,  O.  B,  Hatwabd  {Chicago:  Amer,  Tech.  Soc.,  1919,  pp. 
(F]-f itfP-ftf,  pU.  8,  figs.  87).— This  is  a  semltechnical  treatise  on  gasoline  trac- 
tors and  problems  relating  to  their  mechanism  and  operation.  The  following 
subjects  are  discussed :  Classes  of  tractors,  selecting  a  tractor,  tractor  motors, 
valves  and  valve  timing,  fuel  supply  system,  lubricating  system,  cooling  system, 
ignition  system,  types  of  ignition  systems,  types  of  motors,  engine  governors, 
tractor  clutches,  tractor  transmissions,  lubrication,  and  engine  parts. 

Some  practical  points  in  farm  tractor  design,  J.  0.  Westmont  {Agrimotor, 
^  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  24,  25,  fig.  1). — ^The  author  summarizes  his  personal  past 
experience  with  different  designs  of  farm  tractors.  He  concludes  that  the  ulti- 
mate type  of  tractor  will  be  the  4-wheel,  4-cyllnder  type  with  the  motor  set 
lengthwise  of  the  frame  and  all  gears  operating  in  oil  in  dust-proof  cases  in  both 
frame  and  frameless  types. 

Manganese  steel  in  farm  tractor  manufacture,  E.  0.  Batteb  {Agrimotor, 
S  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  27,  28). — The  progress  of  the  use  of  manganese  steel  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  tractor  parts  is  summarized  and  its  working  qualities 
discussed.  Comparative  service  tests  from  different  sources  are  summarized, 
which  were  made  on  manganese  steel,  carbon  steel,  and  forged  steel  tracks  for 
crawler  tractors.  It  is  stated  that  the  results  of  these  tests  have  almost  invari- 
4ibly  shown  the  superiority  of  manganese  steeL 

Laboratory  tests  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  manganese  steel  indicate 
a  tensile  strength  of  from  90,000  to  110,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  an  elastic 
limit  of  about  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  an  elongation  in  2  in.  or  about  33 
per  cent,  and  a  reduction  of  area  of  35  per  cent  It  is  stated  that  the  metal  does 
not  become  austenitlc  until  about  6  per  cent  manganese  and  8  per  cent  carbon 
are  introduced.  The  price  of  manganese  steel  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  carbon  steel. 

Wrought  steel  gear  blanks  for  farm  tractors,  R.  B.  Woodwoikth  {Agri- 
motor, S  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  22,  2S,  figs.  5).— The  progress  in  the  construction  of 
tractor  gears  is  reviewed,  attention  being  called  to  the  change  from  cast  iron 
and  steel  to  forgings.  Data  on  the  materials  used  for  gears  in  some  150  dif- 
ferent tractors  manufactured  in  1917  and  1918  showed  an  increase  of  from  24 
to  42  per  cent  for  carbon  steel,  a  decrease  of  from  40  to  28  per  cent  for  cast 
steel,  and  a  decrease  of  from  23  to  18  per  cent  for  semisteel. 

What  Impulse  starters  have  done  for  tractors,  P.  A.  Tanneb  {Agrimotor, 
S  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  20,  21,  figs.  5).— A  description  is  given  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  impulse  starters,  with  particular  reference  to  their  use  on 
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farm  tractor  engines.     It  is  stated  that  the  Impulse  starter  on  the  tractor 
tiakes  starting  of  even  the  largest  engines  safe,  snre,  and  easy. 

The  Nebraska  tractor  law  and  mles  for  official  tractor  tests,  L.  W.  Ghasx, 
E.  E.  Brackett,  O.  W.  Sjogben,  and  G.  K.  Shedd  {Nebnuka  8ta,  Cire,  10  (1919), 
pp.  S-14*  fig-  1)' — ^The  text  of  the  Nebraska  tractor  law  is  given,  together  with 
details  of  rules  for  official  tractor  tests,  and  the  testing  equipment  at  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Nebraska  is  described.    The  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  stock  tractor  of  each  model  sold  in  the  State  must  be  tested  and  passed 
upon  by  a  board  of  three  engineers  under  State  university  management  (2) 
Each  company,  dealer,  or  individual  who  offers  a  tractor  for  sale  in  Nebraska 
must  have  a  permit  from  the  State  Railway  Commission,  issued  after  a  rtock 
tractor  of  that  model  has  been  tested  at  the  university  and  its  performnoce 
compared  with  the  claims  made  for  it  by  the  manufacturer.  Temporary 
permits  are  provided  before  tractors  are  tested,  good  until  the  tests  are  isade. 
(3)  A  service  station  with  full  suiH;)ly  of  replacement  parts  for  each  model  of 
tractor  must  be  maintained  within  the  State  and  within  reasonable  shippinir 
distance  of  customers 

The  complete  test  consists  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  Drawbar  work  at  from 
one-third  load  to  full  load  for  12  hours :  This  test  gives  opportunity  for  the 
tractor  to  "limber  up."  (2)  Brake-horsepower  test  at  rated  load  and  rated 
speed  for  two  hours :  This  test  will  show  whether  or  not  the  tractor  will  carrj 
its  rated  load  on  the  belt ;  also  show  fuel  consumption  at  rated  load.  (3)  Brake- 
horsepower  test  at  load  varying  from  maximum  to  no  load  with  all  engine  ad- 
justments as  in  test  (2)  for  one  hour:  This  will  show  fuel  consumption  and 
speed  control  on  varying  load.  (4)  Brake-horsepower  test  at  maximnm  load 
for  one  hour  with  governor  set  as  in  test  (2)  and  carburetor  adjusted  to  fl^e 
maximum  power :  This  will  show  the  maximum  horsepower  of  the  tractor  od 
the  belt.  (5)  Brake-horsepower  test  at  one-half  load  for  one  hour  with  govonor 
set  as  in  test  (2)  and  carburetor  adjusted  for  most  economical  operation  atone- 
half  load :  This  test  will  show  fuel  consumption  at  one-half  load.  (6)  Drawbar 
horsepower  test  at  rated  load  for  10  hours:  This  test  will  be  made  on  a  half- 
mile  cinder  track  and  will  show  whether  or  not  the  tractor  will  carry  its  rated 
drawbar  load  continuously;  also  show  fuel  consumption  on  drawbar  wort 
(7)  Maximum  drawbar  horsepower  test:  This  test  will  be  a  series  of  short 
runs  with  an  increase  of  load  for  each  run  until  the  engine  is  overloaded  or  the 
drive  wheels  slip  excessively.  (8)  Miscellaneous:  This  may  Include  Investiga- 
tion of  work  on  inclines,  turning  radius,  effectiveness  of  brakes,  or  any  otiier 
feature  of  the  tractor  which  may  seem  to  require  special  observation.  (9) 
Tractors  will  be  under  observation  for  endurance  throughout  the  complete  test 
as  outlined  above. 

Report  of  tractor  belt  tests  In  Ohio,  J.  B.  Green  (Farm  Impl.  News,  it 
{1920),  No.  7,  pp.  26,  27,  iU  Aff-  i).— Belt  tests  of  33  tractors,  conducted  by  the 
department  of  agricultural  engineering  of  Ohio  State  University,  are  reported. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  amount  of  fuel  used  by  all  the  kerosene-burn- 
ing machines  was  0.854  lbs.  per  horsepower-hour  when  pulling  their  rated  load. 
On  the  same  rated  load  tractors  burning  gasoline  used  0.833  lbs.  of  fuel  per  horse- 
power-hour. The  fuel  consumed  per  horsepower-hour  when  developing  the 
maximum  horsepower  was  somewhat  higher  with  gasoline  than  with  kerosene. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  tests  was  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of 
the  cooling  water  upon  fuel  economy.  The  five  tractors  using  the  most  fuel 
had  an  average  radiator  temperature  of  160*  F.,  while  the  five  machines  usin? 
the  least  fuel  per  horsepower-hour  had  a  temperature  of  the  cooling  medium 
19**  higher,  or  179**.    The  data  sheets  showing  fuel  used  and  temperatures  for 
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10-mlnute  intervals  nearly  always  showed  that  a  rise  In  the  temperature  of  the 
cooling  medium  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  fuel  con- 
somption. 

All  the  tractors  tested  showed  an  average  overload  in  their  maximum  tests  of 
18  per  cent  The  five  tractors  showing  the*  greatest  percentage  of  overload 
bad  an  average  of  55  per  cent  The  five  tractors  which  tested  in  their  maximum 
tests  below  their  rating  fell  below  less  than  5  per  cent  It  is  stated  that,  in 
general,  all  tractors  performed  well  when  on  test 

Logging  with  belt  tread  tractors,  C.  D.  Metcalt  {Sci.  Amer,  Mo„  1  (1920), 
}fo,  i,  pp.  42-44f  flff9.  5). — ^Experience  with  the  use  of  caterpillar  tractors  and 
trailers  for  use  In  logging  operations  In  the  Northwest  is  reviewed. 

Motor  tractor  trials  at  Pusa,  W.  Sayeb  (Agr.  Jour,  India,  H  {1919) ,  No.  5, 
pp.  710-714,  pis,  5). — ^Tests  of  a  22-b.  h.  p.  tractor  with  a  drawbar  pull  of  from 
WO  to  2.500  lbs.  on  typical  oat  stubble  soil  are  briefly  reported.  The  tractor 
was  able  to  pull  a  double-furrow  disc  plow,  which  is  pulled  as  a  rule  by  three 
pairs  of  big  bullocks,  the  engine  running  with  a  good  reserve  on  second  speed. 
Other  results  are  reported  in  more  or  less  detail. 

The  motor  tractor  in  Great  Britain  {Agr,  Qaz.  N,  8,  Wales,  31  {1920),  No, 
1,  pp,  i-5). — A  summary  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  working  costs 
of  farm  tractors  in  Great  Britain  is  given.  It  is  stated  that  in  estimating  the 
running  cost  of  a  tractor,  high-speed  light  tractors  may  be  given  a  life  of  two 
years,  while  a  20-per  cent  depreciation  may  be  allowed  for  low-speed  heavy 
tractors. 

Data  on  the  approximate  cost  of  plowing  by  tractor  showed  that  the  con- 
ramption  of  paraffin  varies  according  to  the  resistance  of  the  soil  to  draft  It 
has  been  found  that  spring  connections  between  the  plow  and  the  tractor  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  England,  and  that  hilly  ground  is  unsuitable  for  trac- 
tor plowing.  The  speed  at  which  the  tractor  travels  has  been  found  to  influence 
the  quality  of  the  plowing,  and  for  good  work  a  speed  of  from  21  to  8  miles  an 
hour  should  not  be  exceeded.  The  farm  tractor  is  unsuited  for  road  haulage  in 
England  owing  to  the  prevalent  type  of  roads. 

The  economies  of  high  speed  tractor  plowing,  C.  H.  Spbague  {Agrimotor, 
5  {1919),  No,  2,  pp.  H,  15,  figs.  S). — ^The  author  briefly  reports  data  from  ex- 
perience indicating  the  advantage  of  higher  speed  tractor  plowing  over  low 
speed  plowing. 

It  is  noted  that  when  plowing  at  a  speed  of  from  3  to  3i  miles  per  hour,  the 
soil  is  thrown  over  well  pulverized  and  in  a  level  condition.  Fast  plowhig  Is 
more  successful  In  completely  turning  under  trash  and  weeds  than  slow  plow- 
ing. In  a  clay  loam  soil  with  weeds  from  2  to  3  ft.  tall,  fast  plowing  left  the 
field  level  and  well  pulverized  with  weeds  covered,  while  in  slow  plowing  the 
pulverization  was  poor  and  the  weeds  were  not  covered. 

Review  of  mechanical  cultivation,  M.  Ringelmann  {Bui.  8oc.  Encour, 
Indus.  Nail  [Paris],  117  {1918),  II,  No,  5,  pp.  275-297,  figs.  W.—A  review  Is 
given  of  different  experiments,  conducted  in  France  during  1917,  on  various 
aspects  of  mechanical  cultivation. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  experiments  on  vineyard  cultivation  in 
different  localities,  in  one  case  using  a  10-20  h.  p.  tractor.  On  grapes  and 
cereal  crops  it  was  found  that  the  tractor  with  two  men  and  a  3-furrow  plow 
did  as  much  work  as  five  teams  and  five  drivers  in  the  same  time.  The  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  any  tractor  having  an  axle  length  equal  to.  the  distance 
between  the  vines  minus  50  cm.  (18.7  in.)  can  be  used.  It  was  found  that  the 
machine  used  turned  easily  on  a  headland  from  4i  to  5  meters  wide.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  the  Importance,  in  purchasing  a  tractor,  of  seeing  that 
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any  accessories  projecting  beyond  tbe  line  of  the  wheels  will  allow  the  tractor 
to  pass  between  the  vines. 

Further  experiments  on  the  estimation  of  the  worlc  of  a  power-farming 
machine  lead  to  the  deduction  of  the  formula :  «=KIc  in  which  s  is  the  surface 
plowed,  I  is  the  width  of  plowing,  and  c,  the  distance  traveled  per  unit  of  time 
K  is  a  coeflaclent  covering  losses  in  time,  and  varies  from  0.64  to  0.71,  with 
respective  speeds  forward  during  work  of  1.6  and  0.8  meters  per  second. 

Further  experiments  on  reddish  sand  and  silt  soils  almost  entirely  lacking 
in  lime  showed  that  where  the  soil  conditions  were  good  a  cylindrical  mold- 
board  plow  required  an  average  traction  of  6.4  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  a  disc 
plow  required  an  average  traction  of  but  4.2  lbs.  per  square  inch,  giving  an 
economy  over  the  mold-board  plow  of  about  38  per  cent.  In  dry  weathw  it 
was  found  that  ordinary  plows  will  penetrate  these  pebbly  heavy  soils  witb 
difficulty  and  that  the  shares  are  quickly  ruined,  but  if  sufflci^itly  heavy  a 
disc  plow  will  always  penetrate.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  the  share  penetrates  easily, 
whereas  the  disc  plow  kneads  the  soil  like  mortar,  doing  damage.  The  disc 
plow,  however,  is  considered  generally  preferable  to  the  mold-board  plow. 

Experiments  with  planting  cane  sets  by  hand  v.  machine  planting  of 
same  (Ann.  Rpt.  Bur,  Sugar  Expt.  8ta9.  {Queensland],  19  {1919),  pp,  14,  IS).— 
These  experiments  showed  that  crop  results  from  the  machine  method  of 
planting  were  better  than  hand  planting,  both  in  manured  and  unmanured 
plats.    The  experiment  is  being  continued. 

Dusting  machinery  for  cotton  boll  weevil  control,  E.  Johnson  and  B.  R. 
CoAD  (C7.  iSf.  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmer^  But.  1098  {1920),  pp.  SI,  flg$.  5).--This  pob- 
lieation  is  intended  to  aid  the  prospective  purchaser  of  dusting  machinery  for 
cotton  boll  weevil  control  in  selecting  a  satisfactory  model  and  one  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  his  particular  farming  conditions.  It  also  reports  the  progress 
of  investigations  being  conducted  in  the  design  and  development  of  dusting 
machinery,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  a  guide  to  manufacturers. 

In  dealing  with  factors  affecting  machine  construction,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
every  step  toward  simplifying  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  dusting 
machine  is  a  tremendous  advance  toward  making  it  satisfactory  and  efficient, 
when  the  character  of  available  labor  is  considered.  It  is  particularly  de- 
sirable that  the  operator  be  exposed  to  a  minimum  amount  of  dust.  It  is  noted 
that  in  first  tests  of  power  dusters,  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  calcium  arsenate  per 
acre  were  required  to  treat  cotton  satisfactorily,  but  by  improving  the  ma- 
chinery so  that  the  dust  was  broken  up  better  and  thus  distributed  ov«  a 
larger  area,  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  this  dosage  to  about  5  lbs.  per  acre 
and  secure  the  same  satisfactory  results.  * 

With  hand  operated  machines  a  considerable  number  of  observations  based 
on  small  areas  have  shown  an  average  speed  of  operation  of  about  1  acre  per 
hour  per  machine.  Experiments  to  date  have  indicated,  however,  that  the  hand 
machine  has  a  decidedly  limited  use.  The  treatment  of  areas  over  50  acres 
with  a  number  of  hand  machines  has  not  proved  practicable  under  most  con- 
ditions, and  it  is  concluded  that  the  use  of  the  hand  machine  will  be  limited 
to  exceedingly  small  areas  of  cotton  and  as  an  adjunct  to  large  machinery. 

The  power  machines  have  proved  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  desirability 
of  eliminating  the  engine  has  become  so  pronounced  that  the  present  tendency  is 
to  favor  the  wheel  traction  machines.  These  types  are  described  in  some 
detail.  It  is  pointed  out  that  dusting  machinery  for  cotton  poisoning  la 
strictly  in  an  experimental  stage,  and  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  improve- 
ments will  be  developed  from  time  to  time  for  some  years. 

Plan  and  details  for  concrete  cattle-dipping  vat  (Nat.  Builder,  69  (1920), 
No.  2,  p.  59).— These  are  working  drawings. 
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Plans  of  grain  elevators,  C.  S.  Clark  (Chicago:  Grain  Dealers  Jour.,  [1918], 
f  ed.,  pp.  [IV'i-\-XLVIII-\-426,  pis.  2,  figs.  506).— This  is  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  book,  containing  what  are  considered  to  be  the  latest  and  best  arrange- 
ments and  construction  for  terminal  storage,  transfer,  and  cleaning  elevators, 
together  with  plans  of  several  hundred  country  elevators.  Grain  elevators  of 
varying  capacities  and  of  many  different  types  of  materials  and  designs  are 
included. 

Loading  test  of  18-ft.  circalar  concrete  grain  bin,  P.  J.  Hansen  {Engin, 
NewS'Rec.,  84  (1920),  No.  7,  pp.  316,  S17,  figs.  3). — ^Experiments  are  reported  on 
the  behavior  of  grain  bins,  separated  by  tie  walls,  under  outside  pressure  from 
grain  in  the  interstices.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  circular  bin  de- 
signed for  grain  pressure  will  safely  stand  the  same  pressure  on  the  convex 
side,  as  on  the  concave  side,  but  that  the  pressure  per  square  foot  should  not 
exceed  the  pressure  on  the  concave  side. 

Protection  of  potatoes  from  cold  in  transit — Lining  and  loading  cars 
iU.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  1091  {1920),  pp.  27,  figs.  24).— This  bulletin  is 
a  revision  of  Bureau  of  Markets  Document  17  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  138),  and 
explains  successful  methods  of  lining  and  loading  potatoes  In  box  cars,  produce 
cars,  refrigerator  cars,  and  heater  cars,  based  upon  commercial  practices  and 
the  results  of  tests  and  inspectiona  The  specific  lining  and  loading  directions 
are  designed  primarily  for  cars  with  a  heater  in  the  doorway,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

It  is  stated  that  of  400  cars  of  northern  potatoes  examined  during  the  winter 
of  1917-18,  ai^roxlmately  one-fourth  were  lined  and  loaded  correctly,  while 
in  the  remaining  three-fourths  there  was  always  the  danger  of  overheating  the 
potatoes  at  the  top  of  the  load  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  potatoes  on 
the  floor  to  freeze.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  comparatively  simple  for  a 
heater  to  furnish  enough  warm  air  to  protect  a  car  of  potatoes  from  freezing, 
even  in  severe  weather.  To  accomplish  this  a. complete  air  passage  the  full 
width  of  the  car  must  be  kept  open  around  the  load.  In  this  connection  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  potatoes  must  not  be  loaded 
close  enough  to  the  celling  to  block  any  part  of  this  circulation,  (2)  there 
must  be  a  large,  unobstructed  opening  for  the  warm  air  to  pass  down  to  the 
floor  after  It  has  spread  the  length  of  the  ceiling  from  the  heater,  and  (3) 
the  false  floor  must  be  so  constructed  that  this  warm  air  can  pass  under  it  at 
all  points  back  to  the  heater  again.  This  circulation  is  slow  and  labored  and 
Is  limited  by  the  smallest  opening  In  the  space  provided  around  the  load,  just 
as  the  effectiveness  of  a  chimney  Is  limited  by  the  narrowest  place  in  the 
flue.  If  the  space  around  the  load  is  partially  blocked  by  the  potatoes  them- 
selves, or  by  boards,  shavings,  or  straw,  the  warm  air  will  not  circulate  as  It 

0tK)Uld. 

Storage  and  diseases  of  the  sweet  potato  in  Texas  (Texas  Sta.  Bui.  250 
(1919),  pp.  41,  figs.  S9). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  potato  storage,  harvesting, 
management  of  the  potato  house,  curing  and  care  of  sweet  potatoes  In  storage^ 
storage  period  after  curing,  and  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes  in  storage,  and^ 
as  a  result  of  extensive  studies  made  in  sweet  potato  storage,  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  E.  A.  Miller,  H.  M.  Eliot,  B.  F.  Brown,  and 
A.  K.  Short,  presents  the  details  of  the  Texas  A;  and  M.  storage  houses. 

It  is  stated  that  this  type  of  house  has  been  given  a  severe  test  under 
adverse  conditions  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  Is  relatively  low  la 
cost  of  construction,  is  cheaply  and  simply  operated,  keeps  potatoes  with  & 
minimum  loss  from  rots,  and  gives  them  good  shipping  qualities.  The  house 
described  Is  a  5,000-bo.  house  and  is  designed  as  a  unit  systeoL     This  unit 
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house  is  advocated  because  in  that  unit  of  bullc  it  is  possible  to  make  use 
of  all  the  natural  conditions  of  ventilation,  and,  with  proper  management, 
to  reduce  the  losses  from  rots  to  a  minimum. 

The  dimensions  of  the  5,000-bu.  house  are  59  ft,  10  In.,  by  26  ft  by  11  ft. 
4  in.  The  preponderance  of  length  is  designed  to  secure  the  maximom 
amount  of  ventilation.  The  house  is  built  of  lumber,  this  material  baYing 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  constructed  on 
piers  which  extend  about  2  ft  above  ground,  thus  allowing  the  necessary 
flcM)r  ventilation.  To  protect  the  house  against  severe  cold  spells,  outer 
drop-<loors  on  the  north  and  west  sides  reaching  from  the  baseboard  to 
the  ground  are  considered  desirable.  Floor  ventilators,  windows,  doors,  and 
ceiling  ventilators,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  when  it  Is 
necessary  to  admit  or  exclude  air  currents,  are  distinct  features  of  the  house. 
A  cupola  is  used  for  roof  ventilation. 

Another  distinct  and  important  feature  of  the  house  Is  the  method  of  heatin? 
and  nir  circulation,  which  Is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  stove  and  flue. 
**  The  features  of  this  sjstem  of  heating  is  an  opening  under  the  stove,  through 
which  the  out-door  air  enters  from  under  the  house.  The  air  then  pas^s 
around  a  Jacketed  stove,  where  It  becomes  heated  and  dried  in  contact  with 
the  stove.  Since  warm  air  is  lighter.  It  will  naturally  rise  to  the  celling  and 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  As  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  inside  air, 
it  becomes  cooler  and  heavier  and  falls  to  the  floor,  whence  it  escapes  hj 
suction  through  the  bottom  openings  of  the  flue.  By  this  method  a  constant 
and  strong  circulation  of  warm  dry  air  may  be  maintained  whenever  damp 
or  cold  weather  makes  It  necessary  to  keep  windows  and  ventilators  closed." 

The  bins  are  divided  Into  four  quarters,  two  above  and  two  below,  thas 
causing  the  potatoes  to  be  In  small  bulk  and  facilitating  the  curing  process. 
The  bins  are  also  raised  above  the  floor  to  allow  circulation  of  air  from 
underneath.  Provision  is  also  made  for  storage  in  hampers,  baskets, 
or  crates,  where  it  is  not  desired  to  store  in  bins.  A  loading  platform  Is 
provided  on  the  outside. 

Thirty-two  drawings  showing  the  details  of  the  house  are  included. 

Harvesting  and  storing  Ice  on  the  farm,  J.  T.  Bowen  (U.  S.  Depi.  Agr., 
Fanners'  Bui.  1078  (1920),  pp.  SI,  figs.  30). — This  is  a  revision  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  623  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  591).  It  discusses  sources  of  ice  and  methods 
of  harvesting  ice,  and  gives  practical  working  data  on  the  capacity,  location. 
and  construction  of  ice  pits  and  Ice  houses.  General  speclflcatlons  for  various 
types  of  ice  houses  are  included. 

Rural  plumbing,  G  C.  Whipple  (Public  Health  Rpts.  [U,  S.],  35  (1920),  Tio. 
3,  pp.  IS t-lS5). This  Is  a  brief  outline  of  rural  sewage  disposal  problems. 

Practical  types  of  sanitary  privies,  C.  W.  Stilks  (Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health. 
JO  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  48-^2).— The  author  concludes  that  the  best  kinds  of 
privies  for  general  use  are  the  LRS  and  the  chemical  types.  The  advantage 
of  the  LRS  type  over  the  chemical  lies  in  the  lower  cost  as  averaged  over  a 
period  of  from  5  to  10  years.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  It  requires  the  addi- 
tion of  water  once  a  week  and  occasionally  produces  abnormal  odors.  The 
chemical  system  over  the  LRS  is  seemingly  better  suited  for  nse  Inside  the 
house,  but  when  emptied  there  is  sometimes  a  delay  in  recharging  the  vat 
with  the  proper  chemical.  It  is  stated  that  the  chemical  generally  used  has 
caustic  soda  as  its  chief  ingredient. 

Experiments  showed  that  a  3-per-cent  chemical  killed  the  BacUlut  coli  conteot 
within  24  hours,  and  killed  the  eggs  of  hookworms  and  of  Ascaris  and  the 
spores  of  Bndamoeba  and  Lamblia  within  a  practical  period  of  time.    Further 
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experiments  with  sodium  dichromate  in  a  strength  of  4  gm.  per  liter  of 
excreta  showed  this  chemical  to  be  a  practical  disinfectant  in  some  chemical 
oJosets  in  warm  weather.  The  adoption  of  sodium  dichromate  is  not  advised 
until  experiments  in  cold  weather  have  been  performed.  It  is  concluded  that 
inspection,  follow-up  work,  and  better  mechanical  construction  are  factors 
of  supreme  Importance  In  a  sanitary-privy  system. 

Treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage,  H.  B.  Uommon,  J.  K.  Hoskins,  H.  W. 
Streeter,  R.  E.  Tarbett,  and  H.  H.  Wagenhals  {Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [C7.  fif.],  S5 
(1920),  No.  3,  pp.  101-131). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  methods,  processes, 
and  structures  used  in  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  sewage  in  the  United 
States.     A  bibliography  is  included. 

Fire  control  on  the  farm,  H  A.  von  Nieda  {Powei-  Fanning,  29  {1920),  No. 
2,  pp.  10,  11,  20,  figs.  2). — This  is  a  popular  report  on  methods  and  means  of 
fire  prevention  on  the  farm.  Fire  extinguishing  apparatus  is  described  and 
its  principles  and  operation  explained. 

KTJEAL  ECONOMICS. 

Agricultural  economics,  H.  C.  Taylor  {New  York:  The  Mactnillan  Co,, 
1919,  pp.  X-\-4S9,  fign.  24). — This,  one  of  the  series  of  social  science  text-books 
edited  by  R.  T.  Ely,  covers  the  economics  of  production  and  of  marketing,  and 
tJie  problem  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  economic  and  social  position  of 
the  farmer.  Problems  of  land  and  land  tenure,  farm  credits,  equipment, 
management,  labor,  and  wages,  and  the  grades  and  proportions  of  these  factors 
ot"  production  are  discussed.  That  portion  of  the  book  relating  to  marketing 
is  devoted  mainly  to  the  relations  between  the  farmer  and  middleman  and  the 
difficulties  of  price  fixing  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  farm  products.  Social  needs 
of  farm  life  are  outlined,  and  a  survey  of  the  importance  of  farm  accounts 
and  the  historical,  geographical,  statistical,  and  experimental  methods  neces- 
sary in  the  Investigation  of  agricultural  problems  concludes  the  volume.  Much 
of  the  material  included  here  has  been  noted  from  other  sources  (E.  S.  R.,  17, 
pp.  »5,  302;  37,  p.  290;  39,  p.  687). 

What  is  rural  economics?  J.  Ise  {Quart.  Jour.  Econ.,  34  {1920),  No.  2,  pp. 
300-^312). — The  author  sets  forth  his  view  of  the  fallacy  of  combining  rural 
economics  and  farm  management.  For  the  sake  of  academic  standards  he 
advocrates  the  strict  definition  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  two,  and  the  subdivl- 
»ion  of  the  former  into  subjects  such  as  land  problems,  marketing  of  farm 
products,  rural  credits,  cooperation,  and  others. 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  and  its  relation  to  the 
B^p-iciiltural  experiment  stations,  H.  C.  Taylor  {Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  2  {1920), 
Vo.  /,  pp.  -i5-.55). — In  this  article  the  outline  of  research  work  In  farm  man- 
igement  and  farm  economics  and  of  methods  of  study,  previously  noted  (E.  S. 
R.,  40,  p.  890),  Is  enlarged  upon  with  the  end  in  view  of  enlisting  State  aid  in 
•conoinlc  investigations. 

The  application  of  investigational  data  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
'arm,  A.  Boss  {Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  2  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  3^44).— Certain  ques- 
ioas  most  often  asked  by  farmers  in  regard  to  farm  organization  and  live 
tc»ck  problems,  those  of  farm  equipment,  organization  and  utilization  of  farm 
abor,  and  of  marketing  are  cited,  and  it  is.  shown  how  the  data  for  answering 
hem  were  reached  and  where  they  are  available.  The  importance  of  careful 
[>n^-time  investigation  and  the  easy  availability  of  accurate  farm  organization 
n  for  mat  ion  is  urged.  , 
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DetermlmatlOB  of  the  proftta  of  peataat  •grlcultiire,  B.  Latjb  {Landtc. 
Jahrb.  Bayern,  6  {1915),  No,  2,  pp.  95^113). — Some  simple  accoonting  practices 
for  determining  the  groaa  and  net  profits  of  the  year's  business  on  peasant  farms 
are  set  forth  here.  The  aothor,  however,  ftivors  a  double  entry  system  of 
bookkeeping,  and  gives  several  formulas  illustrating  the  distribution  of  costs 
among  the  separate  branches  of  the  business,  and  the  determination  of  reladte 
profitableness.  He  discusses,  also,  the  relation  of  size  of  holdings,  dlversifled 
and  intensified  systems  of  ftirming,  the  management  of  the  business,  and  land 
classification  to  net  profits. 

Scottish  agrlcnltiire  dviiiiir  ^^^  war,  O.  Douglas  (Trans.  Highland  and 
AffT.  Boo.  Soot.,  6.  ser.,  SI  {1919),  pp.  1-66,  flg$.  5).— This  article  gives  an  (rat- 
line of  the  organisation  and  activities  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
during  the  war.  Tables  given  as  the  appendix,  comprisdng  statistics  of  acreage 
under  crops  and  grass,  numbers  of  various  classes  of  live  stock,  and  average 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  1914-1918,  with  comparisons,  were  prepared  by 
J.  Wyllie  from  otBdal  and  private  sources. 

Proceedings  of  the  French  Agprlcnltvral  Congress  {Cong.  A4fr.  Frano,, 
1919,  Compt.  Rend.  Trav.,  pp.  65-120, 171-446). — ^In  these  resolutions  passed  by 
this  congress,  held  at  Paris  between  June  80  and  July  8,  1919,  are  outlined  a 
plan  of  organization  by  which  farmers  in  the  devastated  areas  may  quiddy  and 
efllciently  be  helped  by  the  State  to  restore  their  agriccriture,  and  also  for  a 
national  federation  of  agricultural  associations.  Measures  considered  neces- 
sary for  stabilizing  the  situation  existing  in  regard  to  agricultural  labor, 
including  improvements  in  rural  housing  and  living  conditions,  professional 
training  for  farm  labor,  encouraging  disabled  men  to  go  back  to  the  land,  and 
developing  suitable  immigration,  as  well  as  for  improving  the  agricultore  of 
the  French  colonies,  are  presented. 

Report  of  the  fifth  agricnltnral  and  cooperative  conference,  Bsnaa 
{Dept.  Agr.  Burma,  Rpt.  Agr.  and  Coop.  Conf.,  5  {1919),  pp.  -W>).— This  report 
embodies  general  addresses  on  the  economics  of  Indian  agricultural  prodnctloD 
heard  at  the  conference  held  at  liandalay,  September  1-6,  1919.  Accounts  of 
the  progress  of  cooperative  agricultural  enterprises,  and  resolutions  of  sub- 
committees on  rural  finance,  insurance,  and  related  matters  are  also  given. 

The  salvation  of  the  land,  J.  Mttivm  {Le  Salut  par  la  Terra.  Pam: 
Hachette  d  Co.,  1919,  pp.  212). —ThX^  is  a  general  discussion  of  land  values, 
means  of  Intensifying  French  agriculture,  agricultural  labor,  insurance,  and 
cooperation. 

The  world's  food  resources,  J.  R.  Smffh  {New  York:  Henry  Holt  d  Co., 
1919,  pp.  [S]'^6S4,  figs.  i-M).— This  presents  a  study  of  physical,  geograpbic 
and  economic  facts  of  the  world's  food  supply,  also  the  possibilities  of  new  areas 
or  of  those  capable  of  more  Intensive  cultivation,  and  discusses  the  adaptation 
of  human  consumption  to  new  conditions  of  world  production  and  trade. 

The  Illinois  Agrlcnltnral  Association  and  Its  Job,  B.  Davenpobt  ([C^ 
cago^:  III.  Agr.  Assoc.,  1920,  pp.  18,  fig.  I). — It  is  said  that  the  aim  before 
the  association  must  be  that  of  following,  without  making  entangling  alliances, 
a  program  covering  the  larger  issues  of  agricultural  development,  such  as 
better  marketing  facilities,  credit  systems  available  to  all  farmers,  and  more 
modern  living  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time  including  the  developosent 
of  such  local  affairs  profiting  its  individual  membership  as  shippng  associa- 
tions, car  facilities,  improved  retail  service  for  farmers,  and  advice  in  methods 
of  investment. 

Farm  bnreans  and  their  Job,  B.  Davsnpobt  {Successful  Farming,  19  (1920), 
No.  S,  pp.  10,  42, 182, 185,  figs.  2).— This  has  been  essentially  noted  in  the  above. 
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New  Town,  edited  by  W.  R.  Huohss  {London  and  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  d 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1919,  pp.  14I), — ^A  chapter  on  Agriculture  in  New  Town  in  this 
"proposal  in  agricnltoral,  industrial,  educational,  dvic,  and  social  recon- 
stmction"  advocates  farming  on  the  cooperative  colony  plan,  also  on  small 
holdings  and  allotments,  and  discusses  the  educational  and  financial  aspects 
of  the  development  of  agriculture  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Report  of  the  Belgian  Peasants*  League,  0.  Luttgazbbns  iBoeren1)ond 
Beige  Eweroise,  1918,  pp.  192). — Reports  of  the  project  previously  noted  (B.  S. 
R.,  42,  p.  89)  are  continued  for  the  year  1918. 

Report  on  the  working  of  the  cooperative  societies  In  the  Ponjab,  M.  L. 
Dabuno  (Rpt,  Work,  Coop,  80c,  Punjab,  1919,  pp.  [5]-f5-f£5+//+-4).— This 
continues  reports  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  94). 

The  cooperatlTe  grain  Industry  in  Russia,  B.  Eoicab  {Rubb,  Coop,  Netot, 
I't  (1919-20),  No.  7-i,  pp.  li-l^).— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  cooperative  hold  on  raw  materials  in  Russia.  The 
course  of  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing  of  grain  is  traced 
from  the  early  form  in  local  credit  associations  to  the  central  coordinating 
organization  of  the  grain  trade  in  the  "Southern  Russian  CJooperative  Grain  ** 
and  the  "AU-Russian  Central  Union  of  Consumers*  Societies."  Qeieral  infor- 
mation regarding  cooperative  flour  mills  is  also  given.  It  is  held  that  coopera- 
tives have  obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  the  grain  trade  of  Russia  so  far  as  the 
domestic  market  is  concerned,  and  we  are  sure  to  acquire  a  lasting  hold  in 
the  export  grain  trade  with  the  termination  of  the  blockade  and  the  opportunity 
to  sell  abroad. 

Farmers*  Market  Bulletin  (North  Carolina  8ta,,  Farmers*  Market  BuL,  7 
(1920),  No.  S2,  pp.  24,  fig,  1).— This  number  contains  an  article  on  The  Farmers' 
Interest  in  Good  Seed,  by  J.  L.  Burgess,  covering  the  importance  of  a  perfect 
stand,  relation  of  vitality  to  development  and  maturity,  importance  of  clean 
seed,  and  cost  of  weed  seeds,  in  addition  to  the  usual  partial  list  of  field  crops, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  live  stock,  and  miscellaneous  produce  which  farmers  have 
for  sale  or  want  to  buy. 

[Land  tenure  and  agriculture  In  the  Union  of  South  Africa]  (Union  So, 
Africa,  Off.  Year  Book,  No.  1  (1917),  pp.  S57-409,  figs,  2).— These  pages  give 
statistics  and  general  information  relating  to  the  tenure  and  occupation  of 
Grown  lands,  land  settlement,  registration  of  deeds,  and  extent  of  the  irrigated 
area,  also  to  live  stock  and  pastoral  production,  including  dairying  and  ostrich 
farming,  agricultural  production,  agricultural  cooperation,  and  the  export  and 
Import  trade  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  mainly  for  the  period 
1910-16. 

AOBICXTLTUEAL  EDUCATION. 

Third  ^wwn^l  report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Bducation, 
1919. — I,  Vocational  education;  U,  Vocational  rehabilitation  (Fed.  Bd. 
Yooat.  Bd.  Ann.  Rpt.,  S  (1919),  vols.  1,  pp.  256;  2,  pp.  56,  figs.  12).— Volume  1 
of  this  report  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1919,  consists  of  three  parts,  viz,  the 
progress  and  needs  of  vocational  education,  a  summary  of  progress  by  States, 
and  a  statistical  report 

It  is  shown  that  for  1919-20,  85  States  have  State  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion equal  to  or  greater  than  the  maximum  allotment  from  Federal  funds.  Of 
the  total  fund  allotted  to  the  States  for  vocational  agricultural  instruction  for 
1917-18  approximately  50  per  cent  was  expended,  and  for  1918-19  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent.    In  1918-19,  80  States  employed  full-time  supervisors  of 
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vocational  agriculture  and  18  States  part-time  supervisors.    In  several  States 
two  or  more  supervisors  of  agriculture  have  been  provided. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  need  for  a  careful  study  of  the  method  by  which 
the  t>est  use  can  be  made  of  the  land  and  equipment  of  special  or  separate 
schools  of  agriculture;  also  of  the  best  means  of  providing  opportunities  for 
supervised  practical  work  In  schools '  organized  for  pupils  living  in  sparsely 
settled  sections  of  the  country  where  It  is  Impossible  to  establish  schools  which 
will  provide  instruction  to  the  pupils  while  they  are  still  living  at  home.  The 
problem  of  reaching  the  large  group  of  boys  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  but  who  have  not  received  instruction  in  technical  agriculture  is 
also  considered. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  already  made  provision  for  the 
recognition  of  high  school  agriculture  for  entranc*e  credit.  They  also  show  a 
tendency  so  to  organize  the  instruction  of  the  first  and  .<;econd  years  of  the 
regular  college  course  as  to  permit  the  graduate  of  a  high  school  vocational 
department  of  agriculture  to  elect  advanced  courses  rather  than  to  take  the 
elementary  courses  which  repeat  much  of  the  instruction  which  he  has  received 
in  high  scliool.  There  is  a  tendency  to  adapt  the  instruction  in  a  given  school 
to  the  agricultural  needs  of  tlie  community,  and  to  limit  the  instruction  to  the 
well-established  practices  which  are  based  upon  experience  as  well  as  upon  the 
results  of  college  and  experiment  station  work.  Science  teachers  in  the  rural 
high  schools  are  relating  their  instruction  more  definitely  to  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics. 

The  succeas  of  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  is  found  to  be  largely 
dependent  upon  the  meeting  of  the  following  conditions  by  the  teacher- 
training  institution :  It  should  be  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  In  the 
field  of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture  in  so  far  as  they  relate  directly  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  it  should  give  the  Instruction  in  classes  In 
technical  agriculture  from  the  standpoint  of  the  use  of  the  results  of  this  in- 
struction in  the  field  of  practical  agriculture.  Further,  it  should  be  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  farmers  of  the  State  in  order  that  there  may  be  direct 
contact  with  the  condition  and  development  of  agriculture  in  the  State.  The 
equipment  of  the  Institution  should  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  State  in  so  far 
as  Instructors,  laboratories,  fann  machinery  and  buildings,  farm  animals,  etc 
needed  for  instruction  in  subject  matter  of  agriculture  are  concerned. 

In  1918-19  courses  for  training  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture  were  given 
In  60  institutions  reimbursed  from  Federal  funds,  as  compared  with  40  in  the 
preceding  year.  During  the  war  many  of  the  States  put  into  operation  short 
Intensive  emergency  courses  through  which  men  experienced  in  farming,  trained 
in  science,  and  with  e3ti>erience  in  teaching,  were  given  instruction  In  technical 
agriculture.  These  classes  have  now  been  discontinued  except  in  some  cases 
where  those  who  have  already  had  one  summer  of  instruction  are  being  given 
an  opFK)rtunity  to  complete  a  course  already  begun. 

As  regards  the  relationship  between  cooperative  agricultural  extension  worlt 
and  vocational  agricultural  Instruction,  general  policies  or  principles  are  stated, 
upon  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  State  director  of  the  agrlculturttl  extension 
service  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
should  base  a  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  State. 

Marked  progress  during  1918-19  In  the  development  of  vocational  home 
economics  education  is  indicated  both  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
oflfering  this  subject,  and  the  number  of  women  and  girls  reached  by  such 
classes.  Only  3  States  In  1918-19  did  not  use  Federal  funds  for  Instruction  In 
this  subject  as  compared  with  10  in  1917-18.    While  in  1917-18  thirty-one 
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States  made  provision  for  the  supervision  of  liome  economics  instruction,  in 
1918-19  every  State  provided  some  supervision  and  also  certification  for  its 
home  economics  teacliers.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  type  of 
teaching  and  in  the  teacher-training  courses  offered.  Plans  and  methods  of 
supervision  and  types  of  vocational  home  economics  schools  developed  are 
discussed. 

The  number  of  vocational  home  economics  evening  schools  increased  from  123 
in  1917-18  to  127  in  1918-19,  and  the  number  of  teachers  from  688  to  758.  Tlie 
short  unit  course,  varying  in  length  from  8  to  36  lessons,  has  been  found  most 
effective  in  these  evening  schools.  Only  6  States  report  part-time  classes,  a 
total  of  27  such  classes  having  been  reimbursed  from  Federal  funds  in 
1918-19. 

The  number  of  day  schools,  organized  in  most  States  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
high  school  course,  receiving  Federal  funds  in  1918-19  was  309,  witli  604 
teachers,  as  compared  with  200  such  scliools  and  398  teachers  in  1917-18. 
Home  project  work  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  the  day  scIum)1s. 
Five  States  have  required  home  work  to  supplement  the  classroom  instruction, 
and  2  States  have  outlined  very  satisfactory  projects  whicii  are  required  of  all 
students  taking  the  vocational  courses,  and  have  provided  for  a  system  of 
supervision  and  reports  on  such  subjects. 

The  home  economics  teacher  is  being  employed  for  12  montlis  in  several  of 
the  States.  The  effort  to  offer  instruction  under  as  nearly  normal  home  condi- 
tions as  the  limitations  of  the  school  permit  has  led  in  some  schools  to  the 
substitution  of  a  school  kitclien,  in  which  the  student  works  in  quantities  and 
uses  utensils  of  average  family  size,  for  the  individual  unit  equipment  so 
commonly  found  in  the  average  home  economics  laboratory.  A  number  of 
schools  have  been  equipped  with  housekeeping  apartments,  and  in  one  State  a 
practice  cottage,  fitted  up  as  an  average  home,  is  required.  Good  results  liave 
lieen  obtained  from  the  insistence  upon  the  use  of  the  combination  lecture  and 
laboratory  period.  The  demand  in  a  number  of  schools  for  the  production  of  a 
product  that  can  be  sold  has  raised  the  standard  of  work  required  of  the 
students. 

In  3  States  the  teacher  training  in  home  economics  is  conducted  directly 
by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  at  established  centers  within 
the  States.  In  1938-19  forty-eight  States  used  Federal  funds  to  train  teacliers 
of  home  economics  and  67  Institutions  were  designated,  with  an  enrollment  of 
3,098  and  a  teacher- training  staff  of  306.  The  length  of  the  teacher-training 
course  is  4  years  in  all  States  but  four,  and  in  two  of  the  latter  it  is  l)elng 
developed  into  a  4-year  course.  More  time  is  being  devotetl  to  methods  and 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  In  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required. 
This  now  varies  from  25  to  54  lessons,  with  a  minimum  requirement  of  a  course 
of  3  credit  hours  or  about  36  lessons,  actually  taught  by  each  student.  The 
improvement  of  teachers  in  service  has  been  provided  for  in  only  a  few  States. 
Suggestions  for  further  progress  are  made. 

Volume  2  of  the  report  deals  with  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  statistics 
show  that  of  a  total  enrollment  of  5,650  disabled  soldiers  626  were  enrolled  in 
ajjrlcultural  courses  June  30,  1919. 

Department  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  {Addresses  and  Proc. 
Natl.  Ed.  Assoc,  56  (1918),  pp.  271-293).— These  proceedings  include  the  fol- 
lowing pai>ers  presented  at  the  sessions  of  the  department  of  rural  and  agri- 
cultural education  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
In  Pittsburgh,  July  2-4,  1918 :  The  lielationship  Between  Teacher-Training  De- 
partments Under  the  Provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  State  Supervisors 
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of  Agricalture  for  the  State  Boards  fbr  Vocational  Education,  t>7  O.  A.  Works, 
and  Sectional  Conferences  and  Periods  of  Professional  Improvement  Work  fbr 
Teachers  of  High  School  Agriculture,  by  B.  W.  Stimson,  which  have  been 
previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  691) ;  and  Project  Methods  in  Teacfaer-Tnin- 
Ing  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  by  A.  W.  Nolan;  Project  Methods  in  Teacher- 
Training  Courses,  by  W.  S.  Taylor ;  Home  Project  Work  Too  Small — Something 
Bigger  Needed— A  Substitute  in  Operation,  by  W.  S.  WeUes;  The  Birth  and 
Childhood  of  Vocational  Education,  with  a  Forecast  of  Its  Development  Daring 
Adolescence,  by  D.  Snedden ;  The  New  Education  in  Agriculture  Based  on  Sound 
Pedagogy,  by  W.  R.  Hart;  and  Effect  of  Rural  Continuation  School  on  A^- 
cultural  Efficiency,  by  R.  W.  Stimson. 

First  biennial  report  and  reconunendations  of  the  [Mississippi]  State 
Board  for  VocaUonal  Bdacation  {State  Bd.  B<L  MUs.  Bui  16  {1919),  pp.  tl).- 
According  to  this  report,  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  systematic  work  in  vocational  education  in  Mississippi.  In  1919,  38 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  978  boys  Ib  vocational  agricultural  courses  were 
approved,  as  compared  with  80  schools  with  an  attendance  of  713  boys  In  1918. 
Practically  twice  as  many  boys  began  projects  in  1919  as  in  1918,  and  nsore 
than  three  times  as  many  completed  their  projects.  In  1919  the  total  amount  of 
profit  made  by  the  boys  from  their  projects  was  approximately  $6,000,  more 
than  the  total  amount  paid  from  Federal  funds  for  agricultural  instruction  and 
State  supervision  for  the  year.  Each  vocational  agricultural  school  is  required 
to  do  some  community  or  agricultural  extension  work  for  ftirmers,  which  In- 
cluded the  setting  out,  pruning,  and  spraying  of  fruit  trees,  vaccination  of  boo 
against  cholera,  and  of  cows  and  mules  against  blackleg  and  anthrax,  the  t9^ 
racing  of  land,  the  dehorning  of  cattle,  the  testing  of  milk,  etc 

Only  $1,000  of  Federal  funds  was  available  for  each  of  the  past  2  years  fbr 
promotion  of  vocational  home  economics,  hence  only  3  county  training  sdkoolB 
for  negroes  and  1  school  for  white  students  received  Federal  aid  for  this  subject 
Three  State  colleges  received  Federal  aid  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional subjects.  Summaries  of  expenditures  for  vocational  education  are  In- 
cluded, as  well  as  brief  statements  of  what  other  Southern  States  have  done 
recently  to  promote  vocational  education. 

Ohio  State  plan  for  vocational  education  {Colunibut:  Ohio  State  Bd.  Ed., 
1920.  pp.  50). — This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  for  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  vocational  education  in  Ohio  for  1919-20  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

Approval  has  been  given  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity for  teacher  training  In  vocational  agriculture,  and  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Miami  University  for  teacher  train- 
ing in  vocational  home  economics.  Of  the  Federal  funds  available  for  teacher 
training,  it  Is  proposed  to  expend  approximately  25  per  cent  each  on  agricul- 
tural and  home  economics  subjects,  respectively. 

The  teacher- training  curriculum  in  agriculture  will  be  4  years  in  length, 
comprising  130  unit  hours,  and  will  include  at  least  40  per  cent  of  scientific 
agricultural  work,  18  semester  hours  of  professional  work  in  education,  which 
must  include  a  course  in  special  methods  In  vocational  agriculture,  and  at  least 
4  semester  hours  of  supervised  practice  teaching.  It  has  been  arranged  to  offer 
the  latter  In  the  agricultural  department  of  5  rural  and  village  high  schools 
located  within  easy  distance  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The  teacher-training  course  in  home  economics  extends  through  4  years  and 
consists  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  vocational  home  economics  subjects,  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  related  technical  subjects,  12  to  15  per  cent  of  professional 
subjects,  and  15  to  25  per  cent  of  academic  subjects.  It  has  been  arranged  to 
use  a  typical  high  school  in  Columbus,  2  village  high  schools,  a  typical  high 
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school  In  Cincinnati,  and  the  practice  school  on  the  campus  of  Miami  University 
for  observation  and  practice  work. 

The  relation  of  nature  stady  to  boys*  and  girls*  club  work,  T.  Hadley 
(Nature-Study  Rev.,  16  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  54-61).— The  author  believes  that 
•*the  close  relation  of  the  school  and  the  home  will  Americanize  our  foreign 
population  and  assist  in  relieving  the  present  unrest  more  quickly  than  teaching 
English  in  night  schools."  It  is  suggested  that  nature  study  and  boys*  and 
girls*  club  work  would  produce  that  bond  between  teacher,  school,  pupil,  and 
parents  as  no  other  subject  taught.  The  ideals  of  nature  study  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  it  will  bring,  if  properly  taught,  to  the  community  and  the  indi- 
vidual child  are  briefly  reviewed. 

The  ideals  of  boys*  and  girls*  club  work  are  divided  between  two  groups  of  in- 
structors, viz,  the  far-seeing  idealist  group  that  is  gradually  learning  the  nature 
study  point  of  view,  and  the  group  which  Is  largely  the  product  of  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  who  are  largely  interested  In  the  economic  value  of  the 
work.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  ideals  which  are  the  background  of  nature 
study  teaching  and  those  of  club  work  should  be  the  same,  as  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained.  The  most  advantageous  kind  of  club  work  is  a  division  of 
nature  study. 

Nature  study  teachers  and  club  leaders  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  subject  matter  necessary  for  such  instruction,  and  should  be  given 
the  nature  study  point  of  view.  In  each  normal  school  there  should  be  a 
required  course  in  nature  study,  including  the  material  and  the  method;  also 
a  required  course  in  club  work  that  will  furnish  the  material  of  club  projects 
and  the  broad  point  of  view  that  will  give  the  child  all  the  benefits  of  club 
work.  Further,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach  nature  study  or  be  a  club 
leader  without  the  above  training. 

The  principles  of  agriculture  for  high  schools,  J.  H.  Gehrs  {New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1919,  pp.  X-f  [2]-f59^,  pi.  1,  figs.  20S). -^This  book  consists 
of  five  sections  dealing  with  the  history,  importance,  geographical  distribution, 
economic  aspects,  and  factors  infiuencing  production,  uses,  etc.,  of  (1)  farm 
crops,  (2)  farm  animals,  (3)  soils,  (4)  horticulture,  and  (5)  farm  manage- 
ment. Each  chapter  is  followed  by  review  questions,  problems,  and  references 
to  literature.  This  book  and  Gehrs  and  James's  laboratory  nmnual  entitled 
One  Hundred  Exercises  In  Agriculture  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  596)  are  designed  for 
a  one-year  course  in  high  school  agriculture. 

Laboratory,  field,  and  project  guide  in  elementary  agriculture,  G.  A. 
Schmidt  {Netv  York:  D.  Appleton  d  Co.,  1920,  pp.  XVII'{-226,  pi.  i,  figs.  75).— 
This  practical  guide  for  teachers  of  elementary  agriculture  comprises  exercises, 
projects,  exhibits,  and  things  to  observe,  arranged  by  months,  relating  to  field 
crops,  seeds  and  weeds,  soils  and  soil  fertility,  farm  animals,  gardening,  plant 
diseases  and  pests,  and  horticulture  and  propagation.  It  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  an  elementary  agricultural  text  and  to  cover  two  years' 
work,  but  Is  equally  adaptable  to  courses  of  shorter  length  In  which  more  time  is 
given  per  week  to  the  subject.  An  appendix  contains  tables  showing  the  di- 
gestible nutrients  in  feeds,  elements  of  plant  food  in  crops  and  feeds,  plant  food 
In  commercial  fertilizing  materials,  a  gardener's  planting  table,  score  cards,  etc. 

An  outline  for  seasonal  presentation  of  farm  crops  and  horticulture, 
B.  F.  Johnson  (Ohio  State  Bd.  Ed.  Vocat.  Agr.  Bui.  2  {1919),  pp.  U,  figs.  5).-— 
In  this  seasonal  presentation  outline  of  farm  crops  and  horticulture  the  author 
suggests  subject  matter,  literature,  and  references ;  subjects  for  class  reports ; 
illustrative  and  laboratory  materials ;  field  trip  exercises ;  and  laboratory  work. 
Suggestions  on  preparing  laboratory  and  illustrative  material  are  added. 
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[Instruction  in  gardening]  {Nature-Study  Rev,,  16  (1920),  No,  5,  pp.  89- 
106,  llS-122,  124-129,  figs.  P).— This  number  Is  devoted  largely  to  gardening 
work  and  Includes  the  following  articles: 

Efficiency  Aids  to  Garden  Work,  by  E.  E.  Shaw  (pp.  89-94). — ^Th'iS  U  a  discus- 
sion, by  the  curator  of  elementary  Instruction,  of  aids  given  In  her  gardea  wort 
with  children  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gardens,  including  the  preliminary  w<>rt 
in  familiarizing  pupils  with  the  materials  to  be  used  and  the  method  empl<ned 
in  the  use  of  such  materials,  begun  six  weeks  before  the  garden  is  actually 
planted. 

Gardening  as  a  Part  of  City  Education,  by  J.  L.  Randall  (pp.  95-97).— The 
author  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  subjects  allied  to  biology  for  the  eduoathio 
of  the  city  child  and  for  the  introduction  of  which,  as  school  and  continnarioo 
school  activities,  gardening  is  paving  the  way. 

A  Garden  Health  Drive,  by  A.  Walker  (pp.  98-101).— This  is  a  revirioo  oft 
play  dealing  with  the  classes  of  garden  pests  and  methods  of  combating  them. 
which  was  first  published  in  the  National  Service  Bulletin  of  March  15. 1919. 

Sonic  Enemies  of  the  Garden,  by  G.  W.  Herrick  (pp.  113-122 ) .—This  article 
describes  the  enemies  of  the  cabbage  family,  cucumbers  and  squashes,  the  Irfc* 
potato,  the  tomato,  and  radishes,  and  their  habits  and  method^  of  control. 

Reports  from  Garden  Supervisors  (pp.  124-129). — Brief  reiwrts  are  givrtira 
the  garden  work  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Louisville.  Ky.,  Philadelphia.  Fa..  \Vas*ing- 
ton,  D.  C,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Richmond,  Va. 

The  remaining  articles  deal  with  Costumes  and  Scenery  for  the  (Jarden  Health 
Drive,  by  D.  Kalb  (pp.  lOl-iaS)  ;  Bits  of  Interesting  School  Garden  Iiis<ory 
(p.  104)  ;  and  Are  Exhibits  and  Prizes  of  Value?  b>'  A.  N.  Roberts  (pp.  1(^  n«l. 

Syllabus  of  The  Horace  Plonkett  Foimdation  lectures  on  rural  sodoloiT* 
A.  W.  AsHBT  {Oxfo^rd,  Eng.:  Inst.  Research  Agr.  Econ.,  [1919],  pp.  iO).— Thisfe 
a  syllabus  of  six  lectures,  given  at  the  University  of  Oxford  In  1919.  *«tu« 
with  the  economic  foundations  of  rural  society,  rural  population  and  its  phj^cal 
conditions,  mental  condition  of  the  rural  population,  voluntary  associations,  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  village  society,  and  social  relations  between  town  ssA 
countrj'.     It  indicates  the  subjects  dealt   with    rather  than   the  conclude©* 
reached.    The  course  is  intended  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  stud^*  of  rural 
society  and  to  general  social  conditions  in  agricultural  districts.    Aspects  of  tb? 
history  of  rural  life  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  nineteenth  century  are 
included  in  order  to  provide  a  historical  background  and  avoid  generalization 
without  direct  reference  to  concrete  facts.    A  few  selected  readings  and  a  serte* 
of  books  of  refference  on  the  subject  dealt  with  are  appended  to  the  summary 
of  each  lecture. 

MISCELLANEOTTS. 

Report  of  West  Central  Experiment  Station,  Morris,  1018  {Miwuei^ 
Sta.,  Rpt.  Morris  Substa.,  1918,  pp.  54,  figs.  14). — ^The  experimental  work  re- 
ported is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Report  of  the  Dickinson  substation  for  the  years  1914  to  1018,  iaOi- 
sive  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  131  {1919),  pp.  8S,  figs,  20).— This  report  cwussa 
of  the  seventh  to  eleventh  annual  reports  of  this  substation.  The  experimeaa' 
work  recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  tliis  issue. 
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Delaware  College  and  Station. — George  L.  Schuster,  assistant  agronomist 
of  the  West  Virginia  Station,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  agronomy  and 
agronomist,  beginning  April  1.  Louis  R.  Detjen,  assistant  horticulturist  of 
the  North  Carolina  Station,  has  been  appointed  associate  horticulturist  in 
the  college  and  station. 

Florida  Station. — Dr.  R.  W.  Ruprecht,  formerly  of  the  Massachusetts  Sta- 
tion, has  been  appointed  plant  physiologist  beginning  May  1. 

Idaho  University. — Claude  Wakeland,  deputy  State  entomologist  of  Colo- 
rado and  in  charge  of  alfalfa  weevil  investigations  from  1917  to  1919,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  State  exten«ion  entomologist  with  headquarters  at 
Boise. 

Kansas  College. — The  second  annual  students* ,  grain  judging  contest  was 
held  at  the  college  April  10  with  116  students  competing.  The  principal  prize 
was  offered  by  the  Kansas  Crop  Improvement  As.socIatlon. 

Kentucky  University  and  Station. — The  resignations  are  noted  of  Geoffrey 
Morgan,  assistant  director  of  extension,  on  March  31 ;  Ralph  Morgan  as  dis- 
trict agent  In  the  extension  division  on  April  30;  D.  D.  Slade  as  extension 
IKiultryman  on  March  15;  and  O.  F.  Floyd,  extension  market  specialist,  on 
March  31.  Charles  A.  Mahan  has  betni  appointed  State  agent  In  the  extension 
division  and  A.  C.  Burnette  In  charge  of  negro  extension  work. 

Minnesota  University. — The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Agriculture  was 
conferred  on  Dean  R.  W.  Thatcher  April  14  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
J.  S.  Montgomery,  formerly  connected  with  the  university,  has  returned  as 
extension  specialist  In  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  beginning  May  1. 

Nevada  Station. — Some  interesting  results  have  recently  been  obtained  in  a 
preliminary  test  of  souring  sunflower  silage  by  means  of  lactic  acid  bacteria. 
Dr.  I^wis  H.  Wright,  assistant  veterinarian,  has  resigned. 

New  Mexico  Station. — Some  very  encouraging  results  of  pasturing  range 
cows  on  the  native  shadscale  {Atripl^x  canescens)  are  reported.  Ten  range 
cows,  four  of  them  with  calves,  which  were  turned  out  on  this  native  brush 
al)out  the  first  of  the  year  have  kept  in  unexpectedly  good  conditicm  and  with- 
out loss  of  weight.  This  plant  gives  promise  of  being  an  excellent  emergency 
feed,  especially  during  periods  of  drought  and  very  cold  winters.  Work  on 
methods  for  its  propagation  Is  now  being  planned. 

Results  from  the  new  project  for  the  Improvement  of  the  native  New  Mexico 
?oat  by  crossing  with  the  Toggenburg  breed  for  milk  production  are  also 
encouraging.  One  of  the  ten  does  bought  out  of  a  common  herd  from  a  native 
goat  raiser  Is  now  giving  5  lbs.  of  milk  a  day. 

Ohio  State  University. — E.  F.  Johnson,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
education,  resigned  April  15  to  engage  in  farming. 

Oklahoma  College  and  Station. — M.  A.  Beeson,  head  of  the  department  of 
agronomy,  has  resigned  to  take  effect  July  1  to  engage  in  commercial  work. 
Frank  B.  Cross,  assistant  in  horticulture,  resigned  May  1  to  become  a  county 
agent  in  New  Jersey. 
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PennsjrlTanla  College  and  Station. — ^Tbe  resignations  are  noted  of  W.  H. 
Darst  as  associate  professor  of  farm  crops,  P.  E.  Dougherty  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry  extension,  'G.  M.  Gummlngs  as  instructor  in  dalr; 
husbandry,  and  J.  S.  Owens  as  instructor  in  agricultural  extension.  Recent  ap- 
pointments include  the  following :  Ward  G.  Peiton,  specialist  in  vegetable  gardoi- 
ing  at  the  Connecticut  State  Station,  as  professor  of  vegetable  gardening,  be- 
ginning June  1;  Ross  M.  Grldley,  field  agent  in  animal  husbandry  ]n  the 
Georgia  College,  as  assistant  professor  of  animal  husbandry  extension;  Henry 
W.  Thurston,  jr.,  formerly  associate  plant  physiologist  at  the  N^raska  Station, 
as  assistant  professor  of  plant  pathology ;  C.  R.  Mason,  instructor  in  horticul- 
ture at  Purdue  University,  as  instructor  in  vegetable  gardening,  beginning  Jane 
1 ;  Allen  L.  Baker  as  instructor  in  agricultural  extension ;  and  Frank  G.  Bamer, 
B.  B.  Mason,  Paul  S.  Williams,  and  Lawrence  W.  Smith  as  assistants,  respec- 
tively, in  agronomy,  rural  organization  extension,  dairy  husbandry  extension, 
and  forestry,  beginning  June  1. 

Virginia  Truck  Station. — John  T.  Griflln,  a  member  of  the  governing  board 
since  the  organization  of  the  station  in  1907  and  its  president  since  1913,  died 
April  14.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  station  and 
also  for  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Produce  Company,  which  now  handles 
as  a  cooperative  exchange  about  75  per  cent  of  the  truck  farm  and  nuurket 
garden  products  of  southeastern  Virginia. 

Agricultural  Education  and  Research  in  Latin  America. — ^The  Go?em- 
ment  of  Argentina  has  recently  offered  additional  scholarships  in  the  agrical- 
tural  schools  of  Casilda,  Tucuman,  Cordoba,  and  Mendoza  to  young  men  of 
Peru  desiring  to  follow  up  their  studies  in  Argentina.  The  municipal  councD 
of  Buenos  Aires,  on  December  22,  1919,  passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  practical  school  of  aviculture  in  connection  with  the  zoologi- 
cal garden.  During  the  apprentice  period  pupils  will  be  required  to  gl?e  tlidr 
services  to  the  school  gratuitously.  ()n  the  completion  of  the  course  a  diploma 
as  practical  aviculturlst  will  be  given. 

In  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a  department  of  cattle  and  meat 
inspection  has  been  established  to  study  contagious  cattle  diseases  and  thdr 
remedies^  and  to  Inspect  cattle  and  meat  products  intended  for  export  to  coun- 
tries which  demand  certificates  of  Inspection.  A  law  of  November  5,  1919, 
grants  a  subsidy  of  about  $10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  agricul- 
ture and  industries  In  the  University  of  Narlfio. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba  has  decided  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  commercial  information  in  European  and  American  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  cordial  commercial  relations  between  Cuba  and  the  other 
countries.    The  first  bureau  will  be  established  In  France. 

Organization  of  Research  Department  by  the  Olympia  Agricultural  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,. of  Great  Britain. — The  Olynipla  Agricultural  Company,  Ltd.,  is  a 
British  syndicate  which  has  purchased  agricultural  estates  aggregating  20,000 
acres  in  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk, 
Warwickshire,  and  Wiltshire.  A  research  d^artment  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Crowther,  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry  In  the  University  of  Leeds  and  director  of  the  Institute  for  research 
In  animal  nutrition  in  that  university.  This  department  will  exercise  advisory 
functions  In  connection  with  the  large  scale  farming  operations  of  the  company, 
and  for  some  time  its  activities  will  consist  mainly  of  experiments  essential  to 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  basis  for  this  advisory  work,  but  it  is  announced 
that  Its  primary  object  will  be  to  conduct  research  in  various  branches  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  practice  for  the  general  welfare  of  British  agriculture. 
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The  headqnarters  of  the  department  have  been  located  on  the  company's 
estate  of  about  2,700  acres  at  Offchurch,  near  Leamington,  in  Warwickshire, 
where  the  ancient  mansion  of  Offchurch  Bury  is  being  adapted  to  provide  the 
necessary  laboratories  and  other  improvements  which  are  now  approaching 
completion.  From  this  center,  experimental  work  with  crops  and  live  stock 
on  all  the  company's  estates  will  be  carried  out  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Gapt  F.  H.  BiU]ngt<m,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction. 

Under  the  plans  announced,  Dr.  Orowther  will  continue  and  extend  his  pres- 
ent studies  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  animal  nutrition  in  addition  to  his 
administrative  duties.  Plant  breeding  research  is  expected  to  be  a  further 
prominent  feature  of  the  department's  activities,  under  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Hunter,  lately  in  charge  of  the  plant  breeding  work  conducted  in  Ireland  by 
the  DQ[)artment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  research  on  soil  problems  and  plant  nutrition,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gapt  G.  T.  Glmingham,  formerly  chemist  of  the  agricultural  research 
institute  of  the  University  of  Bristol. 

It  is  stated  that  liberal  financial  provision  for  the  research  department  has 
been  made  by  the  company.  Nature  regards  the  inauguration  of  this  work  as 
a  very  important  event,  concluding  its  account  of  the  enterprise  as  follows: 
"The  enhanced  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  research  to  British  indus- 
tries is  one  of  the  most  significant  effects  of  the  war,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  British  agriculture,  despite  its  traditional  conservatism  and  suspicion 
of  academic  '  theory,*  is  not  to  lag  behind  other  industries,  and  a  good  omen 
that  it  should  contain  in  its  ranks  men  so  alive  to  the  value  of  research  as  to 
provide  for  it  within  the  industry  without  the  stimulus  of  subvention  from  the 
public  purse." 

AgriGultaral  Instruction  and  Experiments  at  the  University  of  Nanking. — 
The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Gollege  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
University  of  Nanking,  Ghina,  indicates  that  noteworthy  progress  has  been 
made  at  this  institution  in  the  development  and  extension  of  its  agricultural 
work.  One  of  the  most  striking  events  was  the  organization,  late  in  1918,  of  an 
agricultural  experiment  station.  This  action  followed  a  recommendation  by 
Prof.  G.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  Galifomia  University  and  Station,  who  was 
then  temporarily  serving  at  the  college  as  special  investigator  and  lecturer  on 
entomology.  Subsequently,  several  tracts  of  land,  aggregating  about  21  acres, 
were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  About  5  acres  have  already  been  planted 
to  mulberries  for  sericultural  work,  and  the  remainder  is  under  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  college  also  has  the  use  of  about  86  acres  of  vacant  university  land, 
though  the  small  size  and  scattered  nature  of  the  various  holdings  constitute  a 
serious  handicap  to  experimental  work.  It  is  estimated  that  eventually  at 
least  100  acres  of  adjacent  land  will  be  needed  for  the  college  farm  and 
station. 

Much  of  the  principal  wcNrk  so  far  under  way  has  dealt  with  sericulture. 
About  $5,000  has  been  provided  for  this  by  the  International  Gommittee  for  the 
Improvement  of  Sericulture  in  Ghina.  The  chief  undertaking  of  the  committee 
is  to  produce  certified  silk  worm  eggs  by  the  Pasteur  process  and  distribute 
them  to  farmers,  studies  at  the  college  Indicating  an  average  incidence  of  dis- 
ease of  66  per  cent  for  uncertified  stock.  This  work  was  temporarily  inter- 
rupted by  fire,  which  destroyed  the  entire  product  for  the  year.  The  college 
is  also  grafting  100,000  mulberry  trees  for  sale  at  cost  in  1921  and  150,000  for 
1922,  and  is  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  production  of  mulberry  cuttings 
and  studies  in  pruning,  fertilization,  culture,  etc    Tests  are  being  made  on 
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the  utilization  of  the  autumn  crop  of  mulberry  leaves,  as  well  as  breeding  and 
selection  work  with  silk  worms.  A  three-month  course  in  sericulture  has  been 
instituted,  and  extension  work  through  lectures  and  demonstrations  is  coo- 
temp  la  ted. 

Cotton  experiments  have  already  shown  that  certain  foreign  varieties  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  China,  though  careful  tests  are  necessary  to  determim> 
the  adaptability  of  varieties  to  diverse  conditions.  A  cooperative  test  was 
organized  in  1918  in  eight  provinces  with  pure  seed  of  the  standard  test  sets  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  cotton  improvement  work  is  bein;: 
supported  by  two  Chinese  cotton  mill  owners*  associations  and  the  Shanghai 
Anti-Adulteration  Association. 

Improvement  of  native  corn  by  pedigree  selection  has  been  carried  on  for  four 
years,  and  w»ed  distribution  to  farmers  is  to  be  begun  this  spring.  There  ha»« 
also  l)een  selection  work  with  about  76  strains  of  lowland  rice,  100  native  and 
f(»reign  strains  of  wheat,  and  about  100  varieties  of  fruits. 

Tliere  is  much  interest  in  forestry,  and  about  7  acres  of  land  are  devoted 
to  forest  nurseries.  A  colonization  project  on  Purple  Mountain  has  largely 
(leveloi)e<l  into  a  reforestation  demonstration. 

The  student  enrollment  has  numberetl  about  100,  of  whom  42  were  regular 
students  in  agriculture,  30  in  forestry,  and  26  in  the  short  course  in  sericulture. 
The  demand  for  trained  graduates  has  exceeded  the  supply,  notably  for  assist- 
ants for  agricultural  missionary  work.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
interest  on  the  part  of  missionary  organizations  and  also  by  a  number  of 
Influential  government  officials. 

Shakespearean  Garden  at  8tmtford*on-Avon. — Nature  announces  that  rbe 
trustws  and  guardians  of  Shakesi)eare*s  birthplace  at  Slratford-on-Avon  are 
laying  out  the  **  Great  Garden "  as  an  Elizabethan  garden.  Old-fashiooed 
flowers,  such  as  are  mentioned  In  his  writings  or  are  otherwise  known  to  hare 
been  then  In  cultivation  will  be  utilized,  thus  restoring  the  garden  so  far  as 
possible  to  its  original  aspect. 

Soldier  Settlement  in  Italy. — What  is  known  as  the  Opera  Nazionale  per  i 
Combattentl  (National  Assistance  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors)  was  established 
toward  the  close  of  1918,  primarily  to  take  charge  of  certain  annuities  granted 
to  service  men  on  engaging  in  farming  or  certain  other  productive  occupations. 
This  organization  Is  enuwwered  to  acquire  lands  from  both  public  and  private 
sources  and  to  improve  these  properties  for  eventual  sale  or  lease  to  ex-service 
men.  It  also  promotes  the  formation  of  farming  colonies,  cooperative  agricul- 
tural as-sociations  and  societies,  and  affords  certain  credit  facilities. 

Miscellaneous. — The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  has  recently 
authorize*!  the  deimrtment  of  agriculture  to  Institute  a  series  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  throughout  the  State.  A  unique  feature  of  the  legislation  is 
that  the  service  authorized  is  to  be  made  self -supporting  by  the  collection  of  a 
one  i)er  cent  export  duty  on  all  agricultural  products. 

Dr.  .John  W.  Macfarlane,  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  and  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  relii^es 
June  30  after  twenty-eight  years'  service. 
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Proso  millet  Investigatioifl. — ^Analysis  of  the  oil. — A  characteristic  alco- 
hol, B.  A.  DxjNBAB  and  E.  R.  Binnbwies  (Jour.  Amer,  Chem,  Soc,  42  (1920), 
No.  3,  pp.  658-S66), — In  connection  with  an  investigation  of  the  grain  of  the 
proso  millet,  with  a  view  to  its  employment  as  a  commercial  food  source, 
the  authors  have  analyzed  the  oil  which  can  be  obtained  by  extraction  from 
the  grains  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent. 

The  oil  was  found  to  be  a  semidrying  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.9228  at  22.5*  C.  and  a  refractive  index  (Abb4)  of  1.4745.  The  chemical 
constants  were  as  follows:  Saponification  number  181.5,  iodin  number  (Htibl) 
92.3,  free  fatty  acids  calculated  as  oleic  11.9  per  cent,  acetyl  value  39.23, 
Reichert-Meissl  number  2.5,  and  unsaponifiable  matter  2.52  per  cent.  The 
volatile  acids  constituted  0.36  per  cent  calculated  as  formic  acid,  and  the  in- 
soluble fatty  acids  89.8  per  cent  of  the  oil.  Of  the  latter  85.3  per  cent  were 
unsaturated  and  14.7  per  cent  saturated.  The  saturated  acids  appeared  to 
be  composed  of  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  palmitic  acid  with  smaller 
quantities  of  camaubic  and  daturic  acids.  The  unsaturated  acids  were 
composed  largely  of  oleic  and  linolic  acids  and  an  isoform  of  llnolic  acid. 

It  was  found  that  the  oil  on  standing  for  several  hours  deposited  a  mass  of 
white  crystals,  which  on  purification  yielded  six-sided  crystals  resembling  those 
of  phytosterol,  but  differing  from  the  latter  In  certain  respects,  particularly  the 
melting  point,  which  was  279®.  An  examination  of  this  substance  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  Is  a  ketone-alcohol  of  a  tentative  molecular  formula  of 
CmHwOs.  To  this  compound,  pending  its  further  examination,  the  name  of 
prosol  has  been  given. 

[Composition  of  the  velvet  bean],  E.  R.  MnxEs  (Alabdma  Col.  8ta.  Rpt. 
1919,  p.  34). — Data  are  reported  on  the  composition  of  the  velvet  bean  (Early 
Speckled  variety)  as  follows:  Ash  2.8  to  2.9  per  cent,  calcium  0.13  to  0.15, 
magnesium  0.14  to  0.16,  phosphorus  0.4,  sulphur  0.31,  chlorin  0.021,  ether  extract 
6.5,  protein  20,  carbohydrate  (principally  starch)  30,  and  alcoholic  extract  12  to 
13  per  cent 

The  ash  content  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  collected  when  the 
fruit  was  mature  was  2.96  and  11.9  per  cent,  respectively,  and  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  plant  in  full  bloom  were  4.37  and  5.85  per  cent.  The  stems 
of  plants  in  bloom  contained  0.71  per  cent  calcium  and  0.319  per  cent  magne- 
sium, and  the  leaves  1.433  per  cent  calcium,  0.214  per  cent  magnesium,  and 
0.187  per  cent  phosphorus. 
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The  results  obtained  from  other  varieties  of  velvet  beans  did  not  difEer 
greatly  from  those  of  the  Early  Speckled  variety. 

Catalysis  in  theory  and  practice,  B.  K.  Rideal  and  H.  S.  Taylor  [Loi^ 
don:  Afacmillan  d  Co.,  Ltd,,  1919,  pp.  XF+-JP6,  pis.  2,  figs.  35;  rev.  in  Natwn 
[Ijondon],  104  U920),  No.  2619,  pp.  463,  -J^-*).— This  volume  treats  of  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  In  catalysis  and  their  application  in  modem 
chemical  processes.  The  subject  matter  Is  considered  under  the  following 
headings :  Early  history,  theoretical  introduction,  the  measuremeit  of  reaction 
velocity  in  catalytic  processes,  oxidation  processes,  hydrogen  and  hydrogena- 
tion,  dehydrogenatlon,  the  fixation  of  nitrogen,  hydration  and  hydrolysis, 
dehydration,  applications  of  catalysis  to  organic  chemistry,  ferments  and 
enzyms,  catalysts  In  electrochemistry,  catalysis  by  radiant  energy,  and  catalysis 
in  analytical  chemistry. 

An  effective  connecting  bnlb,  C  M.  Culbk  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  CAas^ 
12  (1920),  No.  4,  p.  366,  fig.  1).— The  essential  feature  of  the  bulb  described  is 
a  baffle  plate  in  the  form  of  a  deep  watch  glass,  which  is  fastened  to  the  exit 
tube  and  reaches  to  within  about  5  mm.  of  the  side  of  the  bulb.  Any  spnj 
entering  the  bulb  from  the  distilling  fiask  strikes  against  the  concave  side  of 
the  plate  and  Is  prevented  from  reaching  the  small  holes  In  the  exit  tube 
through  which  the  vapor  passes  to  the  condenser.  A  small  hole  near  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  inlet  tube  and  a  slight  narrowing  of  the  end  of  the  tube  are 
other  features  which,  although  not  considered  essential,  assist  in  holding  back 
the  spray.    A  diagram  is  given  of  the  bulb. 

The  use  of  cnpferron  in  quantitative  analysis,  G.  E3.  F.  Lunuell  and  H.  B. 
Kno^vles  (Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12  {1920),  No.  4,  pp.  344^0).— 
This  paper  consists  chiefly  of  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  use  of  cupforon 
(CJl.  N.  NO.  ONH4)  as  a  quantitative  precipitant,  together  with  the  resote 
obtained  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  In  an  attempt  to  adopt  the  c^ 
ferron  method  to  the  determination  of  zirconium. 

The  conclusion  Is  drawn  that  while  cupferron  has  been  successfully  uaed 
for  tlie  quantitative  determination  of  copper.  Iron,  titanium,  zirconium,  thorium, 
and  vanadium,  so  many  elements  interfere  with  the  determinations  that  tbe 
method  should  not  be  employed  unless  the  qualitative  composition  of  the  sub- 
stance is  known,  or  a  qualitative  examination  of  the  Ignited  and  weighed  cup- 
ferron precipitate  is  made.  It  is  thought  that  cupferron  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  certain  separations,  such  as  iron  from  manganese  and  iron  and 
titanium  from  aluminum  and  manganese. 

Boric  acid  modification  of  the  KJeldahl  method  for  crop  and  soil  an- 
alysis, F.  M.  ScAi£s  and  A.  P.  Haerison  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem,,  It 
{1920),  No.  4,  pp.  S50-352).^An  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  using  boric 
acid  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  absorption  of  ammonia  in  the  KJeldahl 
nitrogen  method  as  suggested  by  Winkler  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  108)  is  r^wrted  from 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  boric  acid  solution  was  prepared  by  dissolving  the  pure  crystallized  add 
In  distilled  water  at  room  temperature  in  the  proportion  of  4  gm.  of  the  acid 
to  100  cc.  of  the  water.  It  was  found  that  50  cc.  of  this  solution  was  sufficient 
to  absorb  95  mg.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  Methyl  orange,  congo  red,  and 
bromthymol  blue  were  used  as  Indicators  In  titrating  the  excess  of  boric  acid  with 
standard  HaS04.  With  the  first  two  the  end-point  was  determined  by  matching 
against  a  standard.  With  bromphenol,  the  end-point  was  observed  by  arrang- 
ing an  electric  bulb  a  few  Inches  from  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  burette 
stand  in  such  a  way  that  the  flask  was  between  the  bulb  and  reflecting  surface, 
the  end-point  being  the  disappearance  of  the  purple  color.  This  Indicator  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  the  other  two. 
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€k>mparative  tests  with  sulphuric  and  boric  acids  as  absorbing  solutions  for 
tbe  ammonia  set  free  from  ammonium  sulphate  and  from  various  crops  and 
soils  in  the  usual  KJeldahl  procedure  are  reported,  which  indicate  that  the 
boric  add  method  gives  as  accurate  results  as  does  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
recommended  as  of  special  value  in  laboratories  where  many  nitrog^i  determina- 
tions are  made,  as  it  requires  only  one  standard  solution  and  is  time  saving  in 
that  the  boric  add  solution  can  be  measured  without  spedal  accuracy.  If  the 
add  solution  is  made  of  such  strength  that  1  cc.  equals  1  mg.  of  nitrogen  or 
some  whole  number  multiple,  further  time  may  be  saved  on  calculations. 

Ck>Iorimetric  determination  of  ffijcogen^  R.  Thieulin  (Jour.  Pharm,  et 
ClUm.,  7.  ser.,  21  {1920) ,  No.  3,  pp.  91-93).— For  the  quantitative  determination 
of  glycogen  in  small  fragments  of  liver,  the  author  reconunends  a  colorimetric 
procedure  depending  upon  the  reaction  of  glycogen  with  iodin.  A  series  of 
standards  is  made  up  containing  known  amounts  of  glycogen  in  solution  and 
a  fixed  amount  of  iodin,  and  these  are  matched  against  a  solution  of  the  sample 
prepared  by  treating  the  liver  with  concentrated  KOH,  predpitating  the  glycogen 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol,  centrifuging,  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
distilled  water,  and  neutralizing  it  with  acetic  add. 

Invertase  activity  of  mold  spores  as  aifected  by  concentration  and 
amount  of  inocnlam,  N.  Kopeloff  and  S.  Byaix  {Jour.  Agr.  Research  [V.  £f.], 
18  {1920),  No.  10,  pp.  557-^4^).--This  contribution  from  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Experiment  Station  consists  of  a  study  of  the  limits  of  concentration  of  cane 
sugar  solutions  at  which  the  invertase  of  mold  spores  is  active,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  numbers  of  mold  spores  upon  their  invertase 
activity  in  sugar  solutions  at  the  saturation  point  The  spore  suspensions 
were  prepared  according  to  the  methods  previously  described  (B.  S.  K,  42,  p. 
336). 

The  invertase  activity  of  the  spores  of  blue  aspergiUus  {Aspergillus  sydowi), 
A.  niger,  and  PenMUium  expansum  was  exhibited  at  concentrations  of  sugar 
varying  from  10  to  70  per  cent,  the  maximum  adivity  occurring  between  50 
and  60  per  cent  concentration.  The  spores  of  the  blue  aspergiUus  appeared 
to  be  relatively  more  active  in  inverting  power  than  the  other  two  molds. 

Invertase  activity  in  a  saturated  sugar  solution  was  found  to  increase  with 
the  number  of  spores.  The  least  number  of  spores  required  to  produce  in- 
version in  such  a  solution  was  about  5,000  for  A.  sydowi^  and  between  50,000 
and  110,000  for  the  other  two  spedes. 

These  results  are  considered  suggestive  in  their  bearing  upon  the  practi- 
cal problem  of  sugar  deterioration.  ''A  certain  corrdation  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  the  blue  aspergiUus,  which  was  found  to  have  the  greatest  capacity 
for  deteriorating  sugar  (besides  occurring  with  greatest  frequency),  has  spores 
which  appear  to  exhibit  the  most  intense  invertase  activity  in  saturated  sugar 
solutions.  Since  we  have  pointed  out  that  sugar  inoculated  with  spores  of 
this  mold  deteriorated  without  the  development  of  mycelia,  the  conclusion 
would  appear  to  be  substantiated  that  mold  spores  alone,  if  present  in  sufll- 
cient  number,  are  capable  of  deteriorating  sugar." 

The  effect  of  concentration  on  the  deteriorative  activity  of  mold  spores 
In  sugar,  N.  and  L.  Kopeloff  and  B.  Byall  {Jour.  Indus,  and  Engin.  Chem.,  12 
(1920),  No.  3,  pp.  256,  257).— The  results  of  the  above  study  are  corroborated 
by  an  investigation  of  the  deteriorative  activity  of  mold  spores  in  sugars  of 
known  composition.  A  series  of  sugars  with  films  of  known  composition  were 
prepared  by  coating  large  crystals  of  sterilized  sugar  with  sterilized  black 
strap  molasses  and  OO**  Brlx  sugar  sirup  in  definite  proportions  and  purging 
In  the  centrifuge.    The  sugars  were  aseptically  Inoculated  with  mold  sfpores 
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by  adding  15  gm.  of  sugar,  contalDlng  approximately  1,000  spores  per  gram, 
to  135  gm.  of  sugar  in  Erlenmeyer  flasks,  which  were  then  tightly  corked  and 
paraffined*  The  corresponding  molasses  was  inoculated  with  a  single  sooop- 
ful  of  mold.  All  of  the  flasks  were  incubated  at  from  28  to  SO"*  C.  The  r^ 
suits  obtained  are  tabulated  and  sununarized  as  follows: 

'*  A  decrease  in  concentration  of  molasses  inoculated  with  molds  is  responsible 
for  a  progressive  increase  in  reducing  sugars  and  a  decrease  in  sucrose  Oescf^ 
when  incubated  at  30*"  for  4  months.  A  decrease  in  the  conc^itration  of  filn»  in 
inoculated  laboratory-made  sugars  having  films  of  unknown  concentration,  and 
moisture  ratios  of  0.08  to  0.2  caused  an  increase  in  reducing  sugars  (and  a 
decrease  in  sucrose  CUerget)  which  gave  evidence  of  active  deterioratioiL 
These  sugars  were  incubated  at  90*"  for  1  month,  and  similar  results  followed 
a  like  incubation  of  4  months.  Aspergillus  sydowi^  followed  by  A.  niger  and 
PenicUlium  expansum  in  the  order  named,  effected  the  greatest  deterioration 
in  both  molasses  and  sugar.*' 

Food  preserves,  L.  Lavoinb  (Les  Conserves  AUmetitaires,  Paris:  lAbr, 
Hachette  d  Co,,  1917,  6.  ed^  pp.  Vlll-^ISS,  figs.  PP).— This  Is  the  sixth  editi<Mi 
of  a  manual  of  food  preserving  designed  for  both  the  town  and  country  honse- 
wife,  and  also  the  farmer  or  producer.  It  contains  brief  general  directions 
for  the  preservation  of  foods  by  heat  sterilization,  refrigeration,  desiccation, 
antiseptics,  and  surface  coating,  and  special  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
specific  materials  under  each  general  process.  The  subject  matter  is  supple- 
mented by  illustrations  and  diagrama 

Process  of  treating  dried  fmit*  S.  Katzpeowskt  (U.  8,  Patent,  No, 
1,253,045,  January  8,  1919).— This  patent  (No.  1,253,045)  covers  a  process  of 
treating  dried  fruits  with  a  dextrin-containing  solution,  preferably  commerdiJ 
glucose,  which  prevents  sugaring  of  the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  dried  product 

The  process,  as  applied  to  raisins,  consists  of  heating  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  a  commercial  glucose  solution  of  from  36  to  46^  Balling  and  immersing 
the  raisins  in  the  solution  for  from  10  to  20  seconds,  after  which  the  raisins  are 
heated  to  200"*  F.  for  a  short  time  to  evaporate  the  water  of  solution.  Wben 
dried  the  glucose  forms  a  glossy  tough  coat  which  prevents  the  cracking  of  the 
raisins  and  the  consequent  sugaring  of  the  pulp.  The  amount  of  glucose  which 
Is  required  to  thoroughly  seal  the  fruit  adds  from  2  to  3.5  per  cent  to  the  weight 
of  the  fruit 

[Fruit  drying]  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  SI,  SS,  34),— The  summary  of 
research  work  of  the  station  along  this  line  during  the  past  three  years  in- 
cludes a  brief  report  of  a  survey  of  the  State  cov^lng  drying  practices,  con- 
ducted by  W.  L.  Sweet 

About  8  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  green  ton  of  fruit  is  used  in  drying  fruit  The 
average  exposure  to  the  sulphur  dloxld  fumes  varies  from  4  hours  to  over  night 
after  which  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  2  or  3  days  and  then  stacked  fbr 
the  same  length  of  time.  Peaches  are  dried  for  3.5  days  in  the  sun  and  about 
6  days  In  the  shade.  With  pears,  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  green  too  is 
used  with  an  average  exposure  to  the  sulphur  dloxld  fumes  of  from  12  to  4S 
hours,  exposure  to  the  sun  for  1  or  2  days,  and  stacking  for  from  10  to  28  days. 
Prunes  are  first  dipped  in  a  solution  of  4.6  lbs.  of  lye  to  100  gal.  of  water  fast 
below  the  boiling  temperature,  and  are  then  sun-dried  on  trays  for  about  5 
days  and  stacked  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Data  are  given  on  the  drying 
rate  of  different  varieties  of  peaches  and  prunes. 

In  experiments  on  drying  fruits  without  sulphurous  acid,  W.  V.  Cruess  has 
found  that  the  color  of  most  fruits  is  satisfactorily  retained  If  the  fruits  are 
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cooked  in  a  40  per  cent  glucose  solution  for  from  8  to  30  minutes  (depending 
upon  the  fruit)  before  drying.  A  study  is  being  made  by  B.  L.  Overholser  and 
Cruess  of  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  the  sulphuring  of  fruits  and  their 
effect  upon  the  fruit  tissues,  and  upon  the  palatability  of  the  product.  The 
possibility  of  salvaging  rain-damaged  prunes  by  sulphuring  has  been  previously 
reported  by  Cruess  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  117). 

Fruit-drying  Investigatons  during  the  summer  of  1918  with  several  varieties 
of  peaches  indicate  that  some  of  the  white-fleshed  varieties  may  prove  as  useful 
for  drying  purposes  as  the  yellow  varieties  now  handled.  A  comparison  of  the 
dried  products  of  fully  ripe  with  partially  ripe  peaches  showed  an  11  per  cent 
gain  in  weight  of  the  ripe  over  the  partially  ripe  fruit 

The  process  of  treating  dried  fruits  with  a  dextrin  solution,  developed  and 
patented  by  S.  Katzprowsky  as  noted  above,  has  been  found  to  consistently 
prevent  sugaring  in  experimental  tests. 

[Grape  Jnlce  and  sirup]  (Calif omia  8ta.  Rpt  1919,  pp.  40,  41), — ^The  pre- 
liminary report  by  F.  T.  Bioletti  and  W.  V.  Cruess  on  grape  sirup,  previously 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  414),  is  supplemented  by  the  statement  that  "  a  sirup  of 
fresb  grape  flavor  and  of  either  deep  red  or  white  color  has  been  made  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  freezing  and  the  vacuum  evaporation  processes.  This  sirup  is 
excellent  for  table  use,  water  ices,  ice  cream,  and  for  a  beverage  when  diluted 
with  carbonated  water.  It  may  be  made  from  wine  grapes  or  sound  second  crop 
and  cull  table  or  raisin  grapes." 

It  is  also  stated  that  satisfactory  grape  Juices  of  a  red  color  and  considerable 
addlty  or  tartness  can  be  made  by  combining  slightly  under-ripe  red  wine  grapes 
with  ripe  Muscat  or  highly  flavored  wine  grapes,  such  as  Semillon  or  Riesling. 

[Olive  investigations]  (CaUfomia  8ta,  Bpt.  1919,  pp.  41,  42).— A  study 
by  W.  V.  Cruess  and  J.  R.  Zlon  of  the  control  of  color  in  ripe  olives  Is  reported. 

The  darkest  and  best  color  was  obtained  when  the  lye  used  did  not  exceed 
3  per  cent  or  fall  below  1  per  cent,  and  when  the  first  treatment  barely  pene- 
trated the  skin.  Exposure  after  the  second  lye  treatment  did  not  increase  the 
color.  Slight  alkalinity  of  the  brine  in  the  cans  (not  over  0.01  per  cent)  in- 
creased the  color,  while  acidity  bleached  It  The  use  of  enameled  cans  was 
found  to  be  favorable  to  the  stability  of  the  color,  while  plain  tin  injured  the 
color  and  clouded  the  brine.  A  study  by  Cruess  of  the  functions  of  lye  during 
the  various  stages  of  olive  processing  has  been  previously  noted  from  another 
source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  113),  as  has  also  the  description  of  a  new  process  ot 
olive  pickling  by  the  use  of  heated,  aerated,  and  circulating  liquids  (E.  S.  R., 
38,  p.  617). 

A  process  by  which  the  disagreeable  odors  and  flavors  of  inferior  olive  oil  can 
be  removed  has  been  developed  by  Cruess  and  C.  C.  Scalione.  The  process 
consists  of  treating  the  oil  at  from  185  to  iW  F.  v^lth  about  0.1  per  cent  of  soda 
ash,  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  fine  bone-black,  and  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxid,  after 
which  the  oil  Is  cooled  and  filtered. 

In  cooperaticm  v^th  A.  W.  Christie  It  has  been  found  that  olive  pomace  con- 
tains from  6  to  14  i)er  cent  of  oil,  which  may  be  recovered  by  means  of  solvents 
SDch  as  gasoline,  and  used  in  soap  making. 

METEOEOLOGY. 

Determination  of  normal  temperatures  by  means  of  the  equation  of  the 
seasonal  temperature  variation  and  a  modified  thermograph  record,  F.  L. 

West,  N.  E.  Edlefsen,  and  S.  Ewing  (Jovr,  Agr,  Research  [XJ,  JSf.],  18  (1920), 
No.  10,  pp.  499-^10,  flg8,  5).— This  paper,  which  is  a  contribution  from  the  Utah 
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Experiment  Station,  *'  gives  an  approximate  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  the  de- 
termination of  tbe  normal  temperature  at  a  certain  place  at  an  assigned  hoar 
of  tbe  day  on  a  particnlar  day  of  tbe  year. 

**  An  equation  that  shows  tbe  seasonal  change  in  temperature  is  presented  aod 
gives  the  mean  daily  temperature  in  terms  of  tbe  time  of  year.  Anotha*  equa- 
tion gives  the  percentage  of  tbe  mean  temperature  that  tbe  temperature  of  a 
particular  hour  of  tbe  day  Is  in  terms  of  the  time  of  day.  Tbe  product  of  the 
results  of  tbe  solution  of  tbe  equations  gives  tbe  temperature  sought  Tbe  eoitt- 
tion  is  of  general  application,  inasmuch  as  tbe  first  term  is  tbe  mean  annual 
temperature  and  tbe  value  for  the  location  considered  is  to  be  ins^ted  in  tbe 
equation  before  using  It 

**  An  arithmetical  solution  is  also  presented.  The  hourly  ten^^eratures,  ex- 
pressed as  percentages  of  the  mean  daily  temperatures,  are  given.  The  mean 
monthly  temperature  for  eacb  of  the  12  months  must  be  known  for  the  loca- 
tion considered.  The  mean  dally  temperature  changes  approximately  one-third 
of  1*^  F.  a  day,  except  from  December  15  to  January  15  and  from  July  15  to 
August  15,  when  the  mean  temperature  for  any  day  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  month.  With  this  information,  tbe  mean  dailj 
temperature  is  readily  calculated,  and  by  multiplying  this  value  by  the  per 
centage  found  in  the  table  for  tbe  particular  hour  considered,  tbe  desired  prob- 
able temperature  is  obtained. 

**  In  the  arid  West  the  mean  error  of  the  method  of  determining  t^e  normal 
temperature  is  very  small,  but  the  mean  error  in  predicting  tbe  actual  tempera- 
ture is  T**,  with  60  per  cent  of  the  errors  less  than  this  amount.  These  errors 
are  due  largely  to  tbe  abncnrmal  temperatures  produced  by  rain  and  soov- 
storms." 

Alfalfa  seed  iri*owlng  and  the  weather,  with  parUcular  reference  to  con- 
ditions in  Utah,  J.  C.  Alte&  (Utah  8ia,  BuL  111  (1920),  pp.  3^1,  fig%.  9).- 
This  bulletin  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a  study  of  climatic  conditions  to  the 
older  alfalfa  growing  regions,  e.  g.,  Persia  and  Turkestan,  and  in  tbe  humid  as 
well  as  the  drier  portions  of  tbe  United  States  where  alftOfa  seed  production 
has  been  attempted,  especially  in  Utah. 

It  is  shown  that  "seed  crops  are  matured  occasionally  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  tbe  certainty  of  the  crop  and  tbe  security  of  the 
industry  are  greatest  in  the  Plateau  States,  where  tbe  yields  per  acre  are  much 
the  greatest  A  crop  is  grown  in  tbe  Central  States  in  those  seasons  when 
the  com  crop  fWls  because  of  drought ;  tbe  jrields  here  run  ftrom  2  to  3  bo.  per 
acre ;  but  over  the  more  arid  West,  crops  of  from  4  to  6  bu.  are  grown  about 
four  years  out  of  five.  The  failures  of  tbe  western  crops  are  due  principally 
to  such  causes  as  temporary  shortage  of  irrigation  water ;  excessive  wet  from 
inopportune  rains,  perhaps  on  a  recent  watering ;  desiccating  winds  at  blossom 
time ;  untimely  spring  or  autumn  frosts ;  grasshoppers ;  and  weevils." 

In  humid  regions  the  seed  crop  "is  strictly  limited  to  tbe  thinnest  stands 
on  the  driest  lands,  and  even  there  the  seed  sets  in  fair  quantities  only  in  the 
occasional  extremely  droughty  years.  .  .  .  Even  in  tbe  more  favorable  arid 
regions  the  seed  crop  is  very  exacting  In  its  current  meteorological  require- 
ments, from  the  first  spring  growth,  through  early  summer  maturity,  to  late 
summer  or  autumn  barvest&  .  .  .  Tbe  seed  crop  is  a  more  or  less  direct 
result  of  tbe  meteorological  conditions  which  produce  tbe  preceding  crop  of 
hay." 

Tbe  main  meteorological  requirements  appear  to  be  "  a  rapid  and  early  rise 
of  springtime  temperatures,  without  setbacks  or  lack  of  moisture,  to  get  the 
first  or  hay  crop  off  tbe  field,  also  to  place  tbe  right  amount  of  moisture  in  tbe 
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soil  for  producing  a  vigorous  and  thrifty  root  system,  and  get  the  seed  crop 
started  off  in  time  to  mature  before  autumn  frosts.  The  summer  must  be 
quite  dry  to  produce  seed  rather  than  stem  and  leaf  growth,  and  yet  moisture 
must  be  ample  and  timely  for  filling  the  seed.  Heavy  rains  must  not  wash 
away  the  pollen.  If  depend^it  on  natural  precipitation,  2  or  3  in.  a  month 
from  March  until  June  in  Utah,  with  from  ^  to  1  in.  a  month  in  light  showers 
from  July  to  September,  are  desirable.  The  summer  must  not  be  too  warm, 
particularly  at  blossom  time,  as  the  wilting  and  blighting  of  the  bloom  occurs 
readily  when  moisture  is  deficient  and  winds  and  temperature  excessive.  The 
optimum  mean  temperatures  in  western  Utah  are  about  as  follows:  March, 
when  the  hay  crop  begins  growth,  40"*  F. ;  April,  48**  for  rapid  development; 
May.  56^* ;  and  June,  65**.  ... 

"The  seed  crops  should  have  a  July  mean  temperature  of  about  70**  and 
August  75**  for  the  blooming  and  seed  setting  periods.  If  the  average  Septem- 
ber temperature  is  W  or  lower  it  appears  that  there  is  a  strong  probability 
of  frost  before  harvesting  is  completed.  .  .  .  Seed  yields  greater  than  aver- 
age in  Utali  seem  to  require  an  abnormally  warm  spring,  .the  temperatures 
from  3  to  5*  above  normal,  at  least  during  March  and  ApriL  Such  a  spring 
should  be  followed  by  a  summer  from  2  to  4**  cooler  than  usual  to  give  a  slow 
and  gradual  growth  and  a  consequent  better  and  more  extensive  setting  of 
seed.  Mean  monthly  maximum  temperatures  above  90"*  in  the  blooming  months 
are  unfavorable,  and  short  periods  with  temperatures  above  100**  when  moisture 
is  deficient,  cause  light  yielda  The  seasons  are  somewhat  longer  and  freer 
from  frosts  on  the  gently  sloping  lands  near  the  mountains  than  far  out  on 
the  flat  lands,  the  season  being  lengthened  from  two  to  three  week&*^  "An 
excess  of  cold  cloudy  weather  at  blossom  time  is  unfavorable,  an  optimum 
being  about  30  to  35  per  cent  cloudiness.  .  .  . 

"The  average  maturing  season  for  the  principal  seed  regions  of  Utah  is 
about  80  days,  the  first  cutting  coming  about  June  15  to  20.  Forty  days  are 
then  required  to  reach  the  early  blossom  stage,  or  cutting  time  for  hay,  being 
July  25  to  30.  Forty  additional  days  necessary  for  maturing  the  seed  bring  the 
harvest  about  September  4  to  9,  one  or  two  weeks  before  the  average  date  of 
first  killing  frost  in  autumn.  The  extent  of  frost  injury  is  greatly  lessened  by 
cutting  the  partly  ripened  seed  just  prior  to  a  frost,  as  the  seed  is  much  better 
protected  in  the  bunch  or  windrow.  A  light  frost  is  warded  off  by  irrigating 
the  land  just  prior  to  the  frost  Weevil  depredations  are  greater  in  cold,  wet 
spring  seasons,  and  dry,  hot  weather  in  summer  favors  weevil  extermination 
by  dust  mulching.  After  a  late  spring  heavy  pasturing  and  spraying  are  recom- 
mended for  weevil  extermination." 

**  There  is  usually  little  winterkilling  of  ordinary  alfalfa  in  any  of  the  better 
seed  growing  States,  and  the  plant  is  accredited  with  the  ability  to  withstand 
great  extremes  of  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  without  especial  injury 
to  its  root  system,  though  the  Grimm,  Baltic,  and  sand  lucem  varieties  and 
other  hardy  strains  do  best  in  Montana  and  adjacent  regions,  while  the 
I*eruvian  variety  does  best  in  the  warmer  regions  of  California  and  Ari- 
zona. .  .  .  The  Baltic,  Grimm,  sand  lucem,  and  some  others  [do  best]  where 
the  general  average  winter  temperatures  are  from  20  to  25**  and  summer  tem- 
peratures 70  to  75**,  but  the  Peruvian  variety  does  best  where  the  winter  mean 
temperature  is  above  freezing  and  the  summer  means  85  to  95**." 

A  considerable  bibliography  of  the  subject  Is  appended. 

A  further  report  on  Montana  climate,  E.  Bubke  and  R.  M.  Pinckney 
{Montana  Sta.  Circ,  87  (1919),  pp,  15,  figs,  -}).— The  available  data  on  precipi- 
177849**— 20 2 
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tation  and  temperature  as  recorded  at  30  selected  places  in  the  State  are  som* 
marized  and  discussed,  with  the  particular  purpose  of  giving  a  compreheosiTC 
Idea  of  precipitation  conditions  in  the  past  and  their  probable  recurrence  in 
the  future. 

The  rainfall  data  are  classified  with  refer^ce  to  three  natural  rainfall  dis- 
tricts, namely,  eastern  mountain,  western  mountain,  and  plains  districts.  **  The 
mountain  district  west  of  the  main  range  shows  an  annual  rainfall  of  15.75  in., 
with  extremes  ranging  from  11.65  in.  to  22.13  in.  The  average  rainfall  for  the 
growing  season  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July  is  6.23  in^  or  but  40  per  cent  of 
the  annual.  In  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State  the  seasonal  rainfall  is 
even  a  smaller  proportion.  Only  26  per  cent  of  the  rain  of  the  year  comes  in 
May  and  June.  This  district  must  make  a  special  effort  to  conserve  the  fall 
and  winter  precipitation.  In  the  mountain  district  east  of  the  main  range  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  Is  16.22  in.,  varying  from  11.09  in.  to  23.53  in.  The 
rainfall  for  April,  May,  June,  and  July  is  53  per  cent  of  the  annual,  and  that 
for  May  and  June  is  35  per  cent  of  the  annuaL 

"The  plains  area  of  the  State  is  drier  than  either  of  the  mountain  areas, 
The  average  yearly  precipitation  is  13.63  in.,  with  a  range  from  12.06  in.  to  15.51 
in.  The  rainfall  for  the  growing  season  is  about  55  per  cent  of  the  annual, 
and  that  for  May  and  June  is  37  per  cent  of  the  annual.  Contrasting  the  districts 
east  of  the  Ck)ntinental  Divide,  it  is  noted  that  while  the  plains  district  has 
over  2.5  in.  less  annual  rainfall  it  has  only  1.2  in.  less  during  the  growing 
season  and  about  0.7  in.  less  in  May  and  June. 

**  Considering  next  the  dry  year  of  1904  and  also  those  of  1917,  1918.  and 
1919,  we  find  not  alone  a  low  annual  rainfall,  particularly  east  of  the  Ooo- 
tinental  Divide,  but  a  rainfall  during  the  growing  season  that  shows  a  lower 
percentage  of  the  total  than  is  normal,  while  May  and  June  show  a  very  low 
percentage  of  the  total  precipitation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  this  year, 
1919.  We  had  thus  two  adverse  conditions  during  the  past  three  seasons; 
first,  a  low  annual  rainfall ;  and,  second,  a  lower  percentage  of  that  which  did 
come  fell  in  the  growing  season."  The  rainfall  records  at  the  majority  of  the 
points  of  observation  agree  with  the  general  average,  although  there  are 
purely  local  differences  in  rainfall  quite  aside  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
large  surrounding  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  tables,  four  charts  are  given,  showing  the  rainfall  for  the 
growing  season,  April  to  July,  inclusive,  at  Helena,  Havre,  Miles  City,  and 
Bozeman.  The  records  available  lend  no  support  to  the  belief  that  the  plowing 
up  and  cropping  of  the  soil  causes  an  increase  in  rainfall.  "  No  human  activi- 
ties have  been  able  to  bring  about  any  perceptible  change  in  either  rainfall  or 
temperature.  There  Is  no  argument  whatever  for  this  in  Montana  when  we 
consider  that  not  over  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  this  State  is  plowed 
or  cropped  each  year,  and  probably  not  over  25  to  30  per  cent  will  ever  be 
plowed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  extremes  of  wet  and  drought  which  recur 
in  all  localities  are  most  severely  felt  where  from  inexperience  or  Ia(^  of 
means  the  settlers  have  not  arrived  at  a  permanently  satisfactory  method  of 
planning  and  operating  their  farms  so  as  to  meet  these  adverse  conditions  with 
least  loss." 

Data  are  given  which  show  that  the  monthly  mean  temperature  during  the 
growing  season  of  1919  was  higher  than  that  of  any  preceding  year  recorded. 
Limited  observations  on  humidity  indicate  that  dry  periods  are  apt  to  be 
windy,  and  that  periods  of  little  rainfall  and  lilgh  tauperatnre  are  times  of 
low  humidity  of  the  air. 
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[Weather  at  Orookston,  Ml]iii.«  seasons  of  1917  and  1018],  G.  G. 

Selviq  {Minnesota  Sta.,  Bpt.  CrooksUm  Substa.,  1917^18,  pp.  11-15,  figs.  3). — 
Ol)se]:Tations  at  the  substation  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  on  precipitation  and  Idlling 
frosts,  1897-1918,  and  on  temperature,  1916-1918,  are  reported,  and  the  general 
weather  conditions  of  the  seasons  of  1917  and  1918  are  briefly  described. 

The  season  of  1917  was  as  a  whole  the  driest  on  record,  the  precipitation  being 
10.79  in,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  21.1  in.  for  the  21  years,  1897-1918. 
"  The  growing  season  was  85  days  less  than  the  average.  The  latest  frost  was 
recorded  on  June  1  and  the  earliest  killing  frost  in  the  fall  on  September  2. 
Ck)m  f&iled  to  mature.  Grass  crops  were  short  Grain  crops  were  of  excellent 
quality  and  on  carefully  tilled  soil  gave  an  average  yield.  •  .  . 

**  The  precipitation  in  1918  was  18.07  in.  The  season  was  one  of  the  earliest 
on  record,  the  first  seeding  being  done  April  2.  While  8.06  in.  of  rain  fell  during 
April  and  2.96  during  May,  it  came  at  intervals  which  did  not  prevent  spring 
seeding.  CJom,  however,  received  an  unfavorable  start  The  season  was  14 
days  shorter  than  the  average.  As  a  result  very  little  com  matured.  The  latest 
frost  in  the  spring  was  recorded  on  May  21,  and  the  earliest  in  the  fall  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  .  .  .  The  season  was  very  favorable  for  grain  crops,  the  station  fields 
and  plats  yielding  above  the  average.*' 

Meteorological  data,  R.  W.  Edwabds  {Texas  Sta.  Bui.  25S  {1919),  pp.  ^ 
10). — ^Tables  are  given  which  show  monthly  and  annual  precipitation  at  the 
Ghillicothe  substation,  Texas,  from  1906  to  1917,  inclusive,  with  monthly  and 
yearly  averages  and  monthly  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperatures  at 
the  same  place  from  1913  to  1917,  inclusive. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  12  years  1906  to  1917  was  24.09  in.,  vary- 
ing from  12.59  in.  in  1,917  to  84.81  in.  in  1915.  The  temperature  records  show 
that  **  the  winter  temperatures  do  not  usually  fall  below  zero.  Summer  tempera- 
tures are  relatively  high,  and  thus  plants  requiring  much  heat,  as,  for  instance, 
cotton  and  certain  sorghums,  which  are  more  or  less  subtropical  in  their  nature, 
reach  maturity  with  certainty.  These  high  temperatures  are  moderated  some- 
what by  the  dryness  of  the  air.  Rather  dry  atmosphere  is  not  detrimental  to 
such  crops  as  sorghum  and  cotton,  but  It  does  have  an  adverse  effect  on  com, 
soy  beans,  and  other  crops  which  require  a  more  humid  atmosphere  for  their 
maximum  production.'* 

SOUS— EEEXIIIZEES. 

Parallelism  of  the  soils  developed  on  the  gray  drifts  of  Minnesota,  0.  O. 

RosT  {Thesis,  Untv.  Mitm.,  1918,  pp.  68,  pis.  12). — ^A  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  chemical  composition  and  the  physical  properties  of  certain  glacial  soils 
of  Minnesota  to  the  age  of  the  drift  upon  which  they  have  been  developed 
Is  reported. 

Ten  virgin  fields  were  sampled  on  each  of  three  types,  the  loam  and  silt 
loam  of  the  Carrlngton  series  and  the  silt  loam  of  the  Fargo  series,  represent- 
ing, respectively,  forest,  upland  grassland,  and  lowland  grassland.  The  samples 
were  taken  to  a  depth  of  3  ft  in  four  separate  sections,  the  first  6  in.,  the 
second  6  in.,  and  the  second  and  third  feet.  Five  fields  on  a  fourth  soil  type, 
Marshall  silt  loam,  developed  only  upon  the  loess  overlying  the  Kansan  till, 
were  included  in  the  study  and  treated  similarly  In  so  far  as  part  of  the  de- 
terminations are  concerned.  Three  of  these  were  still  In  virgin  forest  and 
two  were  adjacent  to  land  that  had  been  cleared  and  given  over  to  farming. 

It  was  found  that  the  texture  of  the  fine  earth  of  each  type,  as  Indicated  by 
the  moisture  equivalent,  is  very  similar  on  both  drifts,  but  the  proportion 
^f  coarser  fragments  is  lower  In  the  soils  on  the  Kansan  than  In  those  on 
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the  Late  Wisconsin.  On  the  older  formation,  the  original  fragments  of  the 
softer  rock  (limestones,  shales,  and  cherts)  have  almost  entirely  given  way 
to  the  processes  of  weathering  throughout  a  depth  greater  than  3  ft  A  gen- 
eral relation  was  found  to  exist  between  the  calcareousness  and  the  texture, 
the  finest  textured  soils  retaining  the  most  carbonate  and  the  coarsest  the 
least 

With  the  two  soils  of  the  Carrlngton  series  the  degree  of  acidity,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  litmus,  the  Truog,  and  the  aoomonia  methods,  is  the  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  Kansan.  With  the  loam  the  carbon  dioxid  content  is  alike 
on  both  drifts,  carbonates  having  been  removed  to  a  depth  in  excess  of  3  ft, 
but  with  the  silt  loam  (although  on  the  Kansan  the  leaching  has  been  as  ex- 
tensive as  on  the  preceding  type)  considerable  amounts  of  carbonate  still  re- 
main in  the  third  foot  on  the  Late  Wisconsin.  On  the  fields  of  the  Fargo 
type  much  less  carbonate  has  been  removed  in  the  case  of  either  drift,  and 
the  reaction  is  less  frequently  acid  on  the  Kansan  than  on  the  younger  drift 
On  the  Kansan  the  calcium  carbonate  has  been  leached  out  to  a  depth  greater 
than  3  ft.  on  both  the  Carrlngton  types,  while  on  the  Late  Wisconsin  the  same 
is  true  for  the  Carrlngton  loam,  but  there  Is  still  an  appreciable  quantity  in 
the  third  foot-section  of  the  Carrlngton  silt  loam.  The  lime,  other  than  that 
in  the  form  of  carbonate,  is  similar  both  in  amount  and  distribution  on  the 
two  Carrlngton  types,  but  in  the  first  2  ft  In  the  Fargo  silt  loam  it  is  con- 
siderably higher  on  the  Kansan.  The  magnesia  in  each  type  is  very  similar 
from  drift  to  drift  but  is  considerably  higher  in  the  Fargo  slit  loam  than  in  the 
other  types.  The  ratio  of  total  lime  to  magnesia  is  slightly  higher  on  the  Late 
Wisconsin.  The  *ratio  of  lime  in  the  form  of  silicate  to  magnesia  is  very 
similar  for  each  type  from  drift  to  drift,  except  with  the  Fargo  silt  loam,  where 
it  is  lower  on  the  younger  formation. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  higher  on  the  Kansan ;  this  being  true  for  each  of 
the  three  types.  On  the  two  prairie  types  it  shows  a  decrease  from  the  snrface 
downward,  but  with  the  forest  type  the  vertical  distribution  is  irregular. 
Both  potash  and  soda  are  very  similar  in  corresponding  sections  from  the  two 
drifts,  except  that  with  the  Carrlngton  loam  the  potash  is  slightly  higher  and 
soda  distinctly  lower  on  the  later  glaciatlon. 

In  volatile  matter  the  corresponding  sections  from  the  two  drifts  are  very 
similar,  except  that  the  Fargo  silt  loam  in  the  surface  6-ln.  section  shows 
nearly  twice  as  much  on  the  Kansan  as  on  the  Late  Wisconsin.  The  organic 
carbon,  both  in  amount  and  distribution,  is  very  similar  from  drift  to  drift 
with  both  of  the  Carrlngton  types,  but  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  Fargo 
silt  loam  it  is  higher  on  the  Kansan,  in  this  resembling  the  volatile  matter 
The  forested  fields  show  lower  percentages  than  those  on  the  grassland.  The 
distribution  of  nitrogen  resembles  that  of  organic  carlwn  and  volatile  matter. 
In  relative  darkness  of  color  there  is  no  difference  between  the  drifts  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  soil  types,  except  in  the  surface  6-ln.  section  on  the  Car- 
rlngton loam  and  the  second  and  third  foot-sections  on  the  Fargo  silt  loam. 
With  these  the  soil  on  the  Late  Wisconsin  is  somewhat  darkar. 

"  If  the  three  types  of  soils,  studied  In  detail,  were  to  be  classified  according 
to  the  Russian  system,  the  Fargo  silt  loam  would  be  considered  a  true  che^ 
nozem,  the  Carrlngton  silt  loam  a  chernozem  in  the  early  stages  of  degradation, 
and  the  Carrlngton  loam  a  degraded  chernozem.  In  general,  the  first  8  ft 
of  soil  on  the  well-drained  areas,  originally  similar  in  topography  and  profile 
and  later  covered  by  the  same  type  of  vegetation,  are  almost  identical  on  the 
two  drifts,  which  would  suggest  that  the  age  of  the  most  recent  glacIatioD 
is  so  great  as  to  have  permitted  the  uniformity  in  climate  and  in  vegetative 
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cover,  which  has  prevailed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  dividing  line  in  any  locality, 
to  ahnost  completely  obliterate  the  effects  of  the  great  difference  in  age." 

The  soils  of  Jackson  Coanty,  H.  V.  Tabtab  and  F.  C.  Reimeb  {Oregon  8ta, 
BiO.  16Ji^  (1920) y  pp.  62,  pi.  i).— This  bulletin  is  Intended  to  supplement  a  pre- 
vious report  on  a  soil  survey  of  the  Medford  area,  as  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  513),  and  re- 
ports the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  the  representative  soils  of 
Jackson  County  in  southern  Oregon,  together  with  some  of  the  progress  results 
of  fertilizer  experiments.  The  area  discussed  covers  about  348,160  acres  of 
valley  and  adjacent  hill  and  mountain  iand  which  are  mainly  of  residual  and 
alluvial  origin.  The  average  texture  of  these  soils  is  a  clay  loam.  The  drain- 
age conditions  are  in  general  good. 

The  chemical  analyses  show  (1)  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  potas- 
sium, calcium,  and  magnesium,  (2)  that  none  of  the  soils  are  acid,  some  of 
them  containing  considerable  amounts  of  limestone,  (3)  that  the  phosphorus 
supply  is  only  fair  in  some  types  and  low  in  others,  (4)  that  the  nitrogen  con- 
tent (also  organic  matter)  is  prevailingly  low,  in  some  cases  being  already  de- 
ficient for  the  maximum  growth  of  nonleguminous  crops,  and  (5)  that  sulphur 
Is  present  in  most  of  the  soils  in  very  limited  quantities,  and  its  supply  is  one 
of  the  most  limiting  factors  in  the  growth  of  crops,  making  large  demands  for 
this  plant  food. 

"  The  soils  of  Jackson  County  can  be  made  far  more  productive  by  liberating 
the  latent  plant  food  in  them.  This  can  be  done  by  deeper  plowing,  fall  plow- 
ing, increasing  the  humus  content,  proper  handling  and  application  of  all  the 
stable  manure,  rotation  of  crops,  the  growing  of  legumes,  and  irrigation  and 
drainage  wherever  needed. 

"The  only  fertilizers  that  have  produced  marked  increases  in  yield  are  sul- 
phur fertilizers  for  the  legumes,  nitrogen  for  fruit  trees  and  grains,  especially 
in  the  lighter  soils,  phosphorus  when  used  in  conjunction  with  sulphur  on 
alfalfa  on  some  of  the  poorer  soils.  Potash  has  been  of  value  on  only  one 
ranch,  where  the  soil  is  an  old  swamp  bed  largely  composed  of  vegetable 
matter." 

Soil  investigations  {Calif omia  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  55-^5). ^The  results  of  a 
numt)er  of  studies  on  the  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteriology  of  California 
soils  are  summarized. 

Experiments  on  nitriflcation  Indicate  that  while  nitrogen  is  the  limiting 
plant  food  element  In  California  soils,  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  production 
is  not  the  incapacity  of  the  soil  to  effect  nitrification.  Studies  on  the  effect  of 
soluble  salts  on  soil  by  W.  P.  Kelley  Indicate  that  sodium  salts  set  calcium 
free  from  the  soil  silicates,  equivalent  amounts  of  sodium  becoming  insoluble. 
The  extent  of  the  replacement  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  and  the 
reaction  conforms  to  the  mass  action  formula  and  is  reversible.  The  degree 
of  replacement  is  widely  variable  In  different  soils,  being  greatest  in  heavy  and 
least  in  sandy  soils.  Potassium  and  ammonium  salts  produce  similar  effects. 
Calcium  salts  replace  magnesium.  Chlorids,  sulphates,  and  nitrates  are  only 
slightly  absorbed  by  soils,  and  phosphates  are  absorbed  to  some  extent  Neutral 
soils  have  the  power  of  neutralizing  considerable  amounts  of  sodium  carbonate, 
this  being  more  marked  in  heavy  soils  than  In  light  soils. 

Studies  by  D.  D.  Waynick  demonstrated  that  soils  may  vary  strikingly 
within  the  smallest  distances  at  which  they  can  be  sampled  practicably. 
Greenhouse  experiments  on  the  relative  availabilities  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
in  California  soils  deficient  in  nitrogen,  using  barley  as  a  crop,  showed  that 
ammonium  sulphate  is  superior  to  all  other  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  followed  in 
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order  by  Bodinm  nitrate,  calcium  nitrate,  dried  blood,  high-grade  tankage,  and 
steamed  bone  meal.  In  connection  with  these  experiments,  G.  B.  Lipman  and 
W.  F.  Gericke  found  that  the  addition  of  suli^ur  to  fertilizers  resulted  in  as 
good  yields  with  sodium  nitrate  as  with  ammonium  sulphate,  which  is  taken 
to  indicate  the  need  of  these  soils  for  sulphur.  Qreenhouse  studies  by  Lip- 
man  with  barley  on  the  aTailabillty  of  peat  nitrogen  in  sand  soil,  in  which  the 
peat  was  used  untreated,  treated  with  steam  under  pressure  for  three  hours, 
and  treated  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  then  with  steam  under  pressure, 
showed  that  no  significant  differences  were  obtained  between  contn^  and  the 
peat-treated  cultures.  This  is  taken  to  Indicate  that  peat  is  practically  use- 
less as  a  source  of  ayailable  nitrogen  to  crops  in  California  soila  Experi- 
ments by  Wright  on  the  decomposition  of  soil  minerals  by  bacteria  indicate 
that  the  acid  produced  by  bacteria,  chiefly  carbonic  add,  is  re^Mmsible  for 
the  solvent  effects  on  minerals,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  bacteria  are,  th^e- 
fore,  concerned  in  the  supply  of  available  minerals  to  plants. 

Studies  on  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  Azotobacter  by  Waynick  and  Wood- 
house  Indicate  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  nitrogen  fixed  in  the 
first  studies  of  growth  of  Azotobacter  in  culture  consists  of  amlno-acid  nitrogen. 
This  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  elementary  nitrogen  passes  throu^  the  simple 
organic  forms  before  it  is  made  into  protein  forms,  and  that  the  nitrogen  is 
fixed  by  combination  with  hydrog^i  and  not  with  oxygoi.  Studies  by  D.  R. 
Hoagland  and  A.  W.  Christie  on  the  effect  of  irrigation  waters  on  the  osmotic 
pressure  and  reaction  of  various  soils  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  irrigatioQ 
water  may  produce  a  much  more  injurious  effect  on  a  sandy  soil  than  on  a 
heavy  one. 

[Work  In  soil  chemistry  and  bacteriology  at  the  New  Jersey  Stations, 
1918],  J.  G.  Lipman  and  A.  W.  Blaib  {New  Jersey  8tas.  Rpi.  1918,  pp.  181- 
184), — ^This  report  notes  the  progress  in  experiments  on  the  availability  of 
nitrogen  and  on  the  accumulation  and  utilization  of  nitrogen  in  field  aiKi 
cylinder  experiments  during  1918  (E.  S.  B.,  40,  p.  125),  and  r^>orts  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  gypsum  and  iron  sulphate  experiments.  A  partial  summary 
of  the  nitrogen  availability  experiments  has  been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  B^ 
39,  p.  817). 

The  results  so  far  secured  on  the  gypsum  and  iron  sulphate  experiments  do 
not  seem  to  Justify  the  continuation  of  the  experiment  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  make  a  change  in  both  the  rotation 
and  fertilizer  treatment  The  eight  plats  have  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
four  plats  constituting  a  nonlegume  and  four  plats  a  legume  section.  Two 
plats  in  each  section  will  receive  potassium  chlorid  at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  per 
acre  annually.  Tho  other  two  plats  in  each  section  will  receive  no  potasb. 
The  rotation  is  to  be  as  follows:  1918,  all  plats  in  corn  (winter  vetch  cm  legume 
section) ;  1919,  all  plats  in  oats,  followed  by  buckwheat  on  nonlegume  sectioa 
and  soy  beans  on  legume  section,  as  green  manure  crops;  1920,  all  plats  in 
wheat ;  1921  and  1922,  two  plats  in  each  section  in  timothy,  and  two  plats  hi 
each  section  In  timothy  and  clover. 

Soil  moisture  studies  on  heavy  soils  (CaUfomia  8ta,  Rpt,  1919,  pp.  IS, 
H), — ^Moisture  studies  in  citrus  groves  on  heavy  types  of  soil  by  E.  B.  Thomas 
have  shown  that  irrigation  furrows  should  not  exceed  250  or  300  ft  in  length 
In  such  soil,  and  that  much  better  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  45  or 
60-day  interval  between  Irrigations.  Less  frequent  and  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tions are  also  considered  necessary  on  such  soils. 

Improved  hydraulic  agricaltare  in  swamps,  sand  wastes*  and  arable 
soils,  B.  Pbtbocchi  (Atti  R,  Acoad.  Qeogr,  IFlormoely  5.  aer,,  1$  (1919),  ^o.  4» 
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pp.  201''227f  ph  1,  fig.  i). — ^A  plan  Is  outlined,  based  on  preliminary  studies  for 
the  reclamation  of  swamps  and  sand  waste  soils,  and  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  arable  soils  of  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cities  of  Pisa  and  Llvom'o,  in  Italy. 

Alkali  inTestlgations  (CaUfomia  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  eSSD.—A  survey  by 
W.  P.  Eelley  et  aL  of  the  irrigation  water  supplies  In  use  throughout  the  citrus 
and  walnut  belt  of  California  Indicates  that  the  major  portion  is  of  excellent 
quality  but  that  a  considerable  portion  contains  alkali.  The  poorer  water 
usnally  comes  from  wells.  In  a  few  cases  as  much  as  2  tons,  and  in  a  still 
greater  number  of  cases  from  }  to  1  ton,  of  alkali  is  being  added  to  the  soil 
per  acre  per  annum. 

Studies  by  O.  B.  Lipman  and  L.  T.  Sharp  on  the  chemical  treatment  of  alkali 
land  showed  that  where  about  50  tons  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  were  sprayed  on 
40  acres  of  alkali  soil  there  was  a  clear  Improvement  in  the  productive  power  of 
the  soil,  but  not  great  enough  to  Justify  the  sulphuric  add  treatment  In  practice. 
The  effect  of  the  treatment  seemed  to  decrease  the  second  year  and  showed  a 
tendency  to  disappear.    Treatment  with  sulphur  gave  no  results. 

A  greenhouse  experiment  by  Lipman  and  W.  F.  Gerlcke  on  the  eCTect  of  barn- 
yard manure  on  alkali  showed  that  applications  at  the  rate  of  20  or  more  tons 
per  acre  prevented  partly  or  wholly  the  injurious  effects  of  excessive  amounts 
of  alkali  salts  in  the  soil  growing  barley.  This  treatment  seemed  ahnost  with- 
out effect  in  the  fifth  season,  Experiments  on  the  influence  of  heavy  metals  on 
alkali  salts  showed  that  with  barley  the  sulphates  of  copper,  lead,  zinc.  Iron, 
and  manganese  may  prevent  any  considerable  injury  by  common  salt,  sodium 
sulphate,  or  sodium  carbonate  when  present  in  the  soil  in  toxic  concentrations. 

Soil  alkali,  F.  S.  EUbbis  {Utah  8ta.  Ore.  ^1  {1920),  pp.  S-t,  fig.  i).— Popu- 
lar information  is  given  regarding  alkali  In  semlarld  soils,  its  action  toward 
crops,  and  methods  of  reclamation  of  alkali  land.  It  is  stated  that  the  native 
vegetation  and  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  at  least  6  ft.  make 
an  excellent  combination  In  determining  the  degree  of  contamination  of  alkali 
land.  If  sagebrush  Is  growing  vigorously  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  alkali 
content  is  not  excessive.  On  the  other  hand  shadescale,  greasewood,  saltweed, 
and  salt  grass  all  indicate  the  presence  of  dangerous  quantities  of  alkali. 
Drainage  and  the  proper  use  of  irrigation  water  are  considered  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  means  of  reclaiming  alkali  land. 

Crop  yields  on  the  Golden  Valley  peat  experimental  fields  in  1918,  F.  J. 
AxwAT  and  C.  G.  Selvio  {Minnesota  Sta.,  Rpt.  Crookston  Substa,,  1917-18,  pp. 
90-9S,  fig.  1). — ^Experiments  with  16  different  grain,  hay,  and  root  crops  on  a 
peat  soil  from  12  to  86  in.  de^,  underlaid  by  black  muck  and  yellowish  gray 
clay  loam,  are  reported,  the  treatments  being  manure,  phosphate,  and  potash, 
and  burning.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  there  were  marked  crop  increases 
resulting  from  manure,  phosphate,  and  burning.  It  Is  considered  evident  that 
these  soils  need  available  phosphoric  add,  and  the  benefit  of  burning  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  peat  ash  Is  regarded  as  a  low-grade  phosphatic 
fertilizer.  It  is  considered  probable  also  that  potash  will  be  required  within 
a  few  years  on  part  of  these  peat  soils. 

"As  most  of  the  grass-covered  peat  lands  of  Marshall,  Pennington,  Clear- 
water, Polk,  Kittson,  and  Roseau  Counties,  and  the  western  part  of  Beltrami 
County  appear  similar  in  origin  and  composition  to  those  at  Golden  Valley, 
It  is  not  improbable  that  most  of  them  will  behave  similarly  with  phosphate, 
manure,  and  burning.  Peat  landowners  In  these  districts  are  advised  to 
experiment  on  their  own  fields  with  acid  phosphate  on  a  small  scale.** 
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The  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  soils  ( California  8ta.  Rpi,  1919,  p.  U).— 
Experiments  by  W.  P.  Kelley  showed  that  Btter  sodium  nitrate  was  used 
annually  for  a  period  of  11  years  on  citrus  trees  the  trees  became  wholly 
unprofitable  and  showed  the  most  extreme  symptoms  of  mottle-leaf.  Soil 
studies  showed  that  at  first  calcium  was  set  free  by  sodium  nitrate,  producing 
oeneficial  effects.  In  course  of  time  the  available  calcium  became  reduced  to  a 
low  point,  and  further  applications  of  sodium  nitrate  brought  about  exces^Te 
concentrations  of  soluble  sodium  in  the  soil  solution.  Concurrently,  the  soil 
became  greatly  defiocculated  and  imparvions. 

British  synthetic  ammoaia  deyelopments  {Amer,  Pert,,  52  {1920) ,  No.  6, 
pp,  80,  97,  100,  104). — Attention  is  drawn  to  the  proposed  establlshm«it  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  so-called  Claude  synthetic  anmionla  process  which  In- 
creases the  pressure  of  combination  from  200  atmospheres,  as  used  by  tlie 
Germans,  to  1,000  atmospheres  without  reducing  the  temperature  at  whidi 
the  combination  is  effected.  **  By  increasing  the  pressure  of  reaction  to  1,000 
atmospheres  the  yield  of  anunonia  is  increased  fourfold,  up  to  50  per  cent, 
while  the  speed  of  reaction  is  commensurately  increased.  The  power  required 
to  compress  to  1,000  atmospheres  is  admittedly  greater  than  to  200  atmospheres, 
but  there  are  some  essential  advantages  secured,  which  in  the  final  result 
makes  the  total  power  expended  per  ton  of  synthetic  ammonia  produced  no 
larger  than  what  is  required  for  compression  at  200  atmoq[>here8.'* 

The  report  of  the  British  Nitrogen  Products  Coipmittee  is  also  summarized. 

The  utilization  of  dead  animals  and  organic  wastes,  in  the  mannfactiure 
of  superphosphates  containing  nitrogen,  A.  Mobvuxez  (IndU9.  Chim, 
[Paris],  5  (1918),  p.  150;  aba.  in  Chem.  ZenthL,  1919,  IV,  No.  6,  p.  181).—!^ 
manufacture  of  a  nitrogen  superphospliate  from  100  kg.  of  flesh,  90  kg.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  200  kg.  of  raw  phosphate  is  described.  It  was  found  tlmt 
350  kg.  of  superphosphate  was  obtained,  containing  from  1.5  to  2  per  cent  ol 
organic  nitrogen  and  18  to  20  per  cent  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  add. 

Barium  phosphate  experiments,  A.  W.  Biaib  {Amer.  FerL,  52  {1920),  No- 
7,  pp,  142,  144)' — Experiments  conducted  at  the  New  Ja-sey  Experiment  Sta- 
tions with  barium  phosphate  In  comparison  with  barium  sulphid,  basic  slagt 
raw  rock  phosphate,  and  acid  phosphate,  are  reported.  The  soil  used  was  a 
sassafras  loam  and  the  crops  grown  were  soy  beans  and  com.  ^  The  barium 
phosphate  was  added  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  per  acre  and  the  other  phosphates  at 
the  rate  of  800  lbs.  per  acre. 

There  was  little  difference  between  the  check  plats  and  those  treated  with 
phosphates.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  barium  phosphate  should  not  be 
condemned  without  further  trial,  but  "farmers  should  note  that  it  is  a  low- 
grade,  slowly  available  material  and  that  the  price  which  is  now  b^ng  asked 
for  it  is  only  a  little  beloiw  the  price  of  acid  phosphate,  which  is  a  thorou^ily 
tried  and  readily  available  material." 

Conditions  in  the  European  phosphate  market,  W.  C.  Phalen  {Amer. 
Fert.,  52  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  IS8,  HO,  142,  i^J).— It  is  stated  that  indications  in 
the  European  fertilizer  market  point  to  a  prosperous  condition  caused  chiefly 
by  the  growing  demand  for  all  classes  of  fertilizer  material  in  spite  of  a  short- 
age of  supplies.  It  is  reported  that  phosphate  rock  has  been  fbund  in  Drentbe 
and  Overyssel  Provinces  in  northeastern  Holland.  Analyses  show  the  mataial 
to  be  of  a  low  grade,  containing  only  25  to  30  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate, 
but  it  is  considered  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Low  grade  phos- 
phate rock  deposits  are  also  reported  as  existing  in  the  Twente  District  ia 
eastern  Holland.  While  difficult  and  expensive  to  mine,  about  80  tons  of  froio 
15  to  20  per  cent  material  are  being  produced  daily. 
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Data  on  the  consumption  of  phosphates  in  France  are  reported,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  future  policy  of  the  French  Government  will  be  to  regulate  the 
exportation  of  African  phosphate  rock  for  many  years  to  Insure  an  adequate 
liome  supply.  The  estimated  needs  for  France  in  1919  are  given  as  1,100,000 
tons  of  phosphate.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  2,000,000  tons  of  super- 
phosphate can  be  used  annually  to  great  advantage  in  Spain.  Brief  data  are 
also  given  on  the  phosphate  situation  in  Italy. 

Potash  recovery  at  cement  plants,  A.  W.  G.  Wilson  {Canada  Dept.  Mines, 
Mines  Branch  Bui,  29  (1919),  pp.  34,  pis,  6). — Investigations  on  progress  in  the 
development  of  successful  processes  for  recovering  potash  from  flue  dust  in  a 
form  suitable  for  industrial  purposes  are  reported  and  summarized. 

A  list  of  50  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  appended. 

German  potash  productioii  and  prices  (Amer,  Fert,,  52  (1920),  No.  5,  pp. 
67-69).^ — Data  on  the  production,  use,  and  export  of  potash  in  Germany  are 
reported.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  production  of  actual  potash  for  1919  was 
946,000  short  tons,  of  which  204,000  tons  were  sold  abroad,  the  remainder  meet- 
ing about  41  per  cent  of  home  requirements.  A  further  increase  in  the  schedule 
of  prices  of  potash  for  domestic  consumption  is  announced,  amounting  to  about 
45  per  cent 

It  is  noted  that  the  new  prices  are  about  six  times  as  high  as  the  prices  in 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Expressed  in  terms  of  marks  -per  American 
unit,  or  1  per  cent  of  actual  potash  per  short  ton,  the  new  price  of  potash  for 
domestic  consumption  are  as  follows:  Crushed  camalite,  containing  from  9  to 
12  per  cent  actual  potash  (KaO),  4.64;  crushed  crude  salts,  containing  12  to  15 
per  cent  actual  potash,  5.45;  manure  salts,  containing  20  to  22  per  cent  actual 
l)otash,  6.78;  manure  salts,  containing  30  to  82  x)er  cent  actual  potash,  7.55; 
manure  salts,  containing  40  to  42  per  cent  actual  potash,  8.82 ;  muriate,  contain- 
ing 50  to  60  per  cent  actual  potash,  10.46 ;  muriate,  containing  61  per  cent  K»0, 
11.46 ;  and  sulphate  of  potash,  containing  42  per  cent  £laO,  13.82. 

Production  problems  are  also  discussed. 

Spanish  potash:  Good  prospects  but  Government  inactivity  (Amer,  Fert., 
52  (1920),  No.  6,  pp,  57,  58).— It  is  stated  that  in  the  area  that  has  been  investi- 
gated in  Spain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Suria  there  are  approximately  10,000,000 
tons  of  anhydrous  potassium  oxid  worth  about  $731,000,000  on  a  prewar  basis. 
Other  less  important  areas  are  briefly  described.  A  complaint  is  voiced  against 
Government  inactivity  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  potash  deposits. 

The  limestone  deposits  of  New  South  Wales,  J.  E.  Cabne  and  L.  J.  Jones 
(N.  S,  Wales  Geol.  Survey,  Min.  Resources  Ser,  No.  25  (1919),  pp.  XII-^411, 
pis.  91,  figs.  11). — ^Thls  report  deals  In  considerable  detail  with  the  distribu- 
tion, nature  of  occurrence,  composition,  and  characteristics  of  all  the  Imown 
limestone  d^)osits  of  New  South  Wales,  and  describes  the  present  condition  of 
tile  Ume,  cement,  and  marble  industries  and  the  possibilities  of  their  further 
development.  It  Is  stated  that  limestone  Is  widely  distributed  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  more  important  deposits  occurring  within  the  central  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  State. 

"  The  great  bulk  of  the  limestones  of  New  South  Wales  are  remarkably  low 
In  magnesia  contents,  and  though  the  occurrence  of  dolomite  as  a  mineral  in 
veins  and  ore  channels  has  frequently  been  noted,  the  workable  deposits  of 
hlgh-magneslan  limestones  are  few.** 

Numerous  analyses  of  samples  of  limestones  are  included. 

[Soils],  M.  J.  FuNCHMS  (Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  p.  19). — Further 
studies  at  the  station  on  the  toxicity  of  soluble  manganese  in  acid  soils 
(E.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  627)  showed  that  manganese  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  good 
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indicator  of  an  acid  condition,  bat  that  of  itself  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  harm- 
ful ^ects  unless  present  in  very  large  amounts.  The  toxicity  of  certain  soil 
extracts  was  apparently  due  more  to  the  acidity  of  the  solution,  or  to  the  com- 
bined effect  of  acid  and  aluminum,  than  to  the  manganese,  which  was  frequently 
found.  The  results  obtained  by  means  of  seedling  cultures  in  soil  extracts 
indicated  that  manganese  carbonate  may  lower  the  acidity  of  such  extracts  and 
thus  render  the  solutions  better  mediums  for  growth. 

Efforts  to  determine  whether  salts  of  aluminum  w^e  toxic,  more  because  of 
the  acidity  of  such  salts  than  because  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  aluminum,  ga?e 
disappointing  results,  since  the  aluminum  could  not  be  kept  in  solution  when 
the  acidity  was  destroyed.  Certain  plants,  like  velvet  beans  and  peanuts,  ap- 
peared to  be  more  able  to  throw  the  aluminum  out  of  solution  by  neutraliziDg 
the  acid  than  other  plants,  such  as  clover  or  Melilotus  seedlings. 

In  recent  work  several  soils  from  north  Alabama  gave  very  add  extracts 
after  incubation  with  dried  blood.  It  was  shown  that  each  of  these  soils  from 
which  very  add  extracts  were  obtained  supported  nitrification  of  dried  blood, 
and  that  soluble  manganese  was  present  in  large  quantities  in  most  cases. 

This  work  is  to  be  continued. 

The  large-scale  use  of  carbon-diozid  fertilizatfon,  F.  Riedel  {Mitt.  Deut. 
Landw.  Oesett.,  1919,  pp.  *?7,  451,  467;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  4S  {1919),  No.  W- 
123,  Beilage,  p.  245). — Experiments  on  the  use  of  carbon-dioxid  gas  from  blast 
furnaces  in  hotbeds  and  in  open  fields  are  reported.  The  gas  was  conducted 
from  the  blast  furnaces  through  pipes.  In  the  hotbed  experiments  it  was  found 
that  the  yield  of  tomatoes  in  the  gassed  soils  was  2.75  times  that  in  the  ungassed 
soils,  and  the  yield  of  cucumbers  1.7  times  that  in  the  ungassed  soils. 

p:xperiments  on  open  plats  with  a  number  of  crops,  including  beets,  potatoes, 
barley,  and  lupines  showed  large  increases  in  all  cases  in  favor  of  the  gassed 
soils.    The  method  of  securing  and  applying  the  gas  is  described. 

The  use  of  cane  molasses  as  a  fertilizer,  Lindet  {Compt.  Rend.  Aoad.  ijir. 
France,  5  {1919),  No.  28,  pp.  737,  738).— A  brief  summary  of  information  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  of  the  crop  increases  from  the  use  of  molasses  on  soils  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  due  not  to  the  potash  in  the  molasses,  but  dther 
to  a  favorable  influence  on  the  nitrogen-fixing  bact^ia  or  to  an  increase  in  the 
solubility  of  soil  elements. 

Crop  injury  by  borax  in  fertilizers,  O.  Schreiner,  B.  E.  Bbown,  J.  J. 
Skinneb,  and  M.  Shapovalov  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dept.  Oirc  84  {1920),  pp.  35, 
figs.  25). — Earlier  experiments  and  observations  by  others  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject are  reviewed,  and  preliminary  field  experiments  on  the  influence  of  a 
Searles  Lake  potash  salt  containing  6.25  per  cent  borax  (NasB«OT)  when  used 
in  complete  fertilizers  having  from  2  to  8  per  cent  potash  on  potatoes  and  cotton 
are  reported,  which  were  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  farmers  in  the  Stat^ 
of  Maine,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia. 

Investigation  of  cases  in  certain  sections  growing  potatoes  and  cotton  indi- 
cated the  use  in  fertilizers  of  potash  salts  containing  borax  in  what  proved  in 
practice  to  be  excessive  quantities.  The  higher  the  potash  content  of  sucb 
mixed  fertilizers  the  higher  was  also  the  borax  content  and  the  greater  the 
damage  to  the  crop.  This  damage  was  greatest  when  the  fertilizer  had  been 
drilled  In  with  the  seed,  and  was  more  severe  where  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  leave  the  fertilizer  and  seed,  or  the  sprouting  seed, 
too  long  in  contact  with  the  borax-containing  salts.  The  greatest  damage  was 
done  to  germination,  which  was  either  entirely  prevented  or  much  delayed, 
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flometimes  many  weeks.    This  showed  itself  in  many  missing  hills,  producing 
a  poor  stand  and  consequently  a  reduced  yield. 

It  Is  not  thought  likely  that  damage  of  a  permanent  character  has  resulted 
this  year  on  the  fields  subjected  to  this  borax  trouble.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  rainfall  immediately  following  the  application  of  the  fertilizer,  a 
moister  condition  of  the  soil  when  applied,  a  slightly  reduced  quantity  used, 
owing  to  the  improper  regulation  of  the  drill,  or  a  better  distribution  in  the 
soil,  especially  when  broadcasted,  all  tend  toward  a  marked  reduction,  even 
to  the  vanishing  point,  in  the  harmful  effect  of  the  borax. 

Analyses  showed  that  the  borax  content  in  many  commercial  mixtures  found 
on  affected  farms  was  rather  high,  varying  from  0.73  to  2.3  per  cent  An  ex- 
amination of  the  potash  salts  occurring  in  commerce  showed  that  some  con- 
tained as  much  as  12,  20,  and  even  30  per  cent  of  borax. 

In  the  field  experiments  no  such  serious  injury  has  resulted  as  occurred  in 
commercial  fields,  but  even  here  the  yields  were  materially  affected. 

In  addition,  greenhouse  studies  with  pots  to  obtain  data  on  the  limits  of  toxic- 
ity of  borax  are  reported.  A  large  number  of  fertilizer  mixtures  were  used  with 
wheat  and  cotton  as  the  plant  indicators  of  toxicity,  and  with  a  much  wider 
range  of  borax  content  than  was  feasible  in  the  field  experiments.  This  in- 
dicated for  wheat  plants  a  toxic  limit  of  2  to  3  lbs.  of  borax  -per  acre,  while 
with  cotton  this  toxic  limit  appeared  to  be  higher,  between  8  and  9  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  reactions  were  in  all  cases  decisive  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  poisonous 
action  of  the  borax  on  the  plants. 

Inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  season  of  1919,  H.  D. 
Haskins  bt  al.  (Ma88achu8€tt8  8ta,  Control  Ser.  Bui.  12  {1919),  pp,  5-77). — 
This  bulletin  contains  the  results  of  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  615 
samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  collected  for  inspection  in 
Massachusetts  during  1919,  together  with  a  list  of  manufacturers  and  brands, 
and  data  on  composition,  cost,  and  valuation  of  crude  stock  materials. 

A  study  of  the  nitrogen  used  in  the  mixed  complete  fertilizers  for  1919 
showed  that  the  average  total  nitrogen  found  was  2.65  per  cent,  made  up  of 
nitrates  and  ammoniates  1.35  per  cent  and  organic  nitrogen  1.3  per  cent.  The 
average  total  nitrogen  found  in  ammoniated  superphosphate  was  3.5  per  cent, 
of  which  nitrates  and  ammoniates  made  up  1.56  per  cent  and  organic  nitrogen 
1.94  per  cent.  Of  the  total  phosphoric  add  found  in  the  complete  mixed  ferti- 
lizers, 85.5  per  cent  was  present  in  available  form  and  66.4  per  cent  of  the 
available  phosphoric  acid  was  in  water-soluble  form.  In  the  case  of  the  am- 
moniated superphosphates,  87.9  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphoric  add  was  In 
available  form  and  61.2  per  cent  of  the  available  phosphoric  add  was  in  water- 
soluble  form. 

The  average  complete  fertilizer  contained  1.88  per  cent  of  water-soluble 
potash.  Out  of  a  total  of  119  brands  analyzed,  47  failed  to  meet  the  minimum 
potash  guaranty  and  64  fell  below  the  minimum  guaranty  in  one  or  more 
elements.  Out  of  the  159  brands  of  ammoniated  superphosphates  analyzed, 
84  fell  below  the  minimum  guaranty  In  one  element,  but  none  of  the  brands 
were  deficient  in  both  elements.     Other  valuation  data  are  included. 

[Fertilizer  analyses],  R.  E.  Ross  and  F.  T.  Wilson  (Fla,  Quart,  Bui.  Dept. 
Agr.,  SO  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  4BS4). — Special  analyses  of  284  samples  of  fertilizers 
and  fertilizing  materials  taken  by  purchasers  In  Florida  during  1919  are  re- 
ported, together  with  actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  4  samples  of  fertiliz- 
ing materials  termed  illegal  and  collected  for  offidal  Inspection. 

AniUyses  of  fertilizer  by  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre  for  1919  (Va. 
Depi,  Agr.  and  Iftmigr.  BuU.  145  (1919),  pp.  10^0;  146  (1919),  pp.  11-25;  147 
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(1919)^  pp.  9-24). — Actual  and  guarantied  analyses  of  513,  385,  and  370  samples 
of  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials,  and  5,  8,  and  11  samples  of  lime,  re- 
spectively, as  made  by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  during  1919, 
are  reported  in  these  publications. 

Analysis  of  fertilizer  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1919  (fa. 
Dept,  Agr.  and  Immigr.  Bui.  149  (1920),  pp.  8^11). — Analyses  are  reported  of 
56  samples  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  8  samples  of  lime,  and  2 
samples  of  lime  and  potash,  offered  for  sale  In  Virginia  during  the  fall  of 
1919  and  found  to  be  deficient  within  the  terms  of  the  fertilizer  Inspection 
law. 

AOBICXriTTrBAI  BOTAKT. 

Effect  of  the  relative  length  of  day  aad  night  and  other  factors  of  the 
environment  on  growth  and  reproduction  in  plants,  W.  W.  Garnex  aDd 
H.  A.  AixARD  iJour.  Agr.  Research  [V.  ST.],  18  {1920),  No.  11,  pp.  553-S06,  pis. 
16,  figs.  3). — ^The  results  are  given  of  investigations  carried  on  by  the  authors 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which 
a  dark  chamber  was  used  for  growing  plants,  by  which  the  number  of  hours 
of  exposure  to  sunlight  could  be  controlled.  As  a  part  of  the  investigation, 
a  series  of  plantings  of  soy  beans  was  made  in  the  field  at  intervals  of  three 
days  throughout  the  season,  in  order  that  the  effects  produced  by  different 
dates  of  planting  could  be  compared  with  those  produced  by  artificial  short- 
ening of  the  daily  exposure  to  light 

Tobacco,  soy  beans,  and  a  large  number  of  other  plants  were  experimented 
with,  and  it  was  found  that  the  relative  length  of  the  day  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plants,  particularly  with  respect 
to  sexual  reproduction.  In  some  species  it  was  found  that  the  normal  plant 
could  attain  flowering  and  fruiting  stages  only  when  the  length  of  day  falte 
witliin  certain  limits.  CJonsequently,  these  stages  of  development  are  ordi- 
narily reached  only  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  absence  of  favor- 
able length  of  day  for  bringing  Into  expression  the  reproductive  proc^ses  in 
certain  species,  vegetative  development  was  said  to  continue  more  or  less 
Indefinitely,  thus  leading  to  the  phenomenon  of  gigantism.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  the  Influence  of  a  suitable  length  of  day,  precocious  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing may  be  induced.  In  this  way  certain  varieties  or  species  may  act  as 
early  or  late  maturing,  depending  on  the  length  of  day  to  which  they  happen 
to  be  exposed.  The  species  exposed  to  a  length  of  day  favorable  to  growth 
and  sexual  reproduction  have  shown  a  tendency  to  assume  an  ever-blooming 
or  ever-bearing  type  of  development 

The  relationship  between  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials  was  studied, 
and  under  artificial  conditions  it  was  found  possible  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  plants  materially.  In  all  species  studied  the  rate  of  growth  was  found 
directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  dally  exposure  to  light,  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  experiment  light  Intensity  was  not  found  a  factor  of  Im- 
portance. With  soy  beans,  limiting  water.  Inducing  temporarily  wilting  dail.v, 
was  without  effect  on  the  date  of  flowering,  although  the  drought  hastenetl 
the  final  maturing  of  the  seed.  Interrelationships  between  length  of  day  and 
prevailing  temperatures  of  the  winter  season  are  said  to  control  successful 
reproduction  largely  In  many  species  and  their  ability  to  survive  in  certain 
regions.  The  authors  point  out  that  the  relation  between  the  length  of  the 
day  and  the  time  of  flowering  is  of  great  Importance  In  crop  sields,  and  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  seeding  at  the  proper  time. 

[Botanical  studies  by  the  Calif omia  Station]  (California  8ta.  RpL  1919, 
pp.  14,  15,  €7,  68). — ^The  effects  of  alkali  on  citrus  have  been  found  by  W.  P. 
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Kelley  to  vary  widely  for  different  localities.  Tiiey  are  usually  marked  by 
chlorosis,  mottling,  yellowing,  or  burning  of  the  leaf  margins  or  tips,  perhaps 
also  premature  defoliation.  In  all  these  cases,  fruit  yield  and  quality  are 
usually  impaired,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  trees  become  unprofitable.  Lemons 
are  more  sensitive  than  oranges  to  alkali.  Suitable  manuring,  watering,  and 
drainage  offer  promise  of  success  in  restoring  normal  conditions. 

The  composition  of  normal  citrus  trees  is  said  to  alter  rapidly  as  growth 
proceeds.  The  young  leaves  contain  relatively  high  percentages  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium,  which  attain  their  maximum  during  the  first  6  or 
8  weeks  of  growth  and  decrease  considerably  Just  before  the  leaves  fall  nor- 
mally. Calcium  exceeds  potassium  after  the  first  week,  and  attains  to  5  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  leaf  at  maturity. 

Mottled  as  compared  with  normal  leaves  contain  less  calcium  and  more 
potassium,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen.  Trees  showing  mottled  leaf  are  ab- 
normal in  not  securing  the  requisite  calcium  and  in  absorbing  excessive  amounts 
of  potassium.  This  tendency,  though  most  marked  in  the  leaves,  is  evident  in 
other  portions  of  the  tree. 

The  casual  variability  in  the  yields  of  orange,  lemon,  walnut,  and  apple 
orchards  has  been  determined  by  L.  D.  Batchelor  and  H.  S.  Reed  with  special 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  value  of  small  plat  trials  as  compared  with  larger, 
continuous  plats,  knowledge  of  the  normal  yield  of  a  plat  often  being  im- 
portant in  comparisons. 

Critical  studies  on  culture  solutions  for  plant  growth  have  been  made  by 
D.  D.  Waynick,  the  object  being  to  eliminate  errors  In  method  and  to  ap> 
praise  past  work  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  such  errors.  Briefly  stated,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  sizes  of  containers  for  culture  solutions  have  been 
too  small  in  the  past,  and  that  difference  between  so-called  good  and  poor 
solutions  almost  disappear  or  lose  significance  when  studied  on  a  statistical 
basis.  It  is  found,  also,  that  the  season  is  an  important  factor  as  to  differences 
between  good  and  poor  solutions,  the  differences  being  much  greater  between 
the  two  in  the  late  spring  than  in  the  winter  under  greenhouse  conditions  at 
Berkeley.  The  variability  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  the  poor  solution 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  plants  in  the  good  solution. 

A  new  method  of  obtaining  the  soil  solution  has  been  devised  by  C.  B. 
Lipman,  which  Is  said  to  be  simple,  direct,  and  efficacious. 

The  rdle  of  the  tapetam,  M.  Ma8G1i£  (Campt.  Rend,  Acad,  8ci.  [Paris],  168 
{1919),  No.  22,  pp.  1120-1122,  flgs.  |).— The  author  gives  an  account  of  studies 
intended  to  furnish  precise  information  regarding  the  nature,  behavior,  func- 
tion, and  fiite  of  the  tapetum,  chiefly  in  D(itura  arbarea  (BruffmanHa  Candida), 
and  as  confirmed  by  observations  on  other  species. 

This  layer  is  said  to  accumulate  nutritive  materials  in  a  dissolved  condition 
in  the  cellular  vacuoles.  These  materials  are  afterwards  transformed,  result- 
ing in  the  elaboration  of  starch,  fats,  and  other  bodies,  which  are  delivered  to 
the  pollen.  This  activity  is  followed  by  the  degeneration  of  the  tapetal  cells 
and  the  nuclear  multiplication  and  other  modiflcations  which,  are  in  close 
relation  with  their  functions  and  alterations  thereol  The  tapetal  layer  is, 
therefore,  clearly  defined  by  its  functions,  which  are  nutritive  and  secretory, 
conforming  in  the  course  of  their  evolution  to  the  general  laws  of  cellular 
biology. 

The  absorbent  power  of  root  tips,  H.  Cotjpin  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  8oi. 
[Paris'],  168  (1919),  No.  10,  pp.  519-522).— Experimentation  with  peas  as  here 
outlined  has  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that  root  tips  possess  absorbent 
power  as  regards  water,  and  that  this  power  permits  the  plant  to  attain  the 
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maximum  growth  consistent  with  the  available  quantity  of  nutritlTe  sub* 
stances  and  with  other  conditions. 

The  transformation  of  the  plant  OTnle  Into  an  ovary*  J.  A.  Habsis  {Proc 
Boe.  Expt.  Biol  and  Med.,  16  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  lS^~lS6).—lxk  a  study  of  basal 
and  of  placental  prolification  in  fruits  of  PasHflora  gracUi9  it  was  foond  that 
the  former  occurred  in  about  8.33  per  cent  and  the  latter  in  0.088  per  emt  of 
the  cases.  Both  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  18  individuals  out  of  the  568,008 
fruits  examined.  Basal  prolification,  while  presenting  morphological  proUemB, 
is  considered  for  reasons  stated  as  not  having  the  physiological  idgmaf^iM» 
attaching  to  placental  prolification. 

Germination  of  bariey  p<^en,  S.  Anthony  and  H.  V.  Haslan  (Jour.  A^r. 
Research  [U.  S.I,  18  (1920),  No.  10,  pp.  525-^6,  pU.  2,  figs.  2).— Ehcperiments 
were  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  D^artment  of  Agricnl- 
ture,  to  determine  the  viability  of  barley  pollen  in  various  solutions  and  In  dif- 
ferent moist  chambers.  Extensive  studies  were  also  made  of  fertilization  under 
field  conditions,  using  pollen  in  eight  successive  stages  of  dev^opmoit 

The  artificial  germination  of  the  pollen  was  found  very  difficult,  but  under 
properly  controlled  moist  chamber  conditions  a  certain  degree  of  success  was 
attained.  It  was  found  that  a  proper  range  of  humidity  must  coincide  with  a 
certain  range  of  temperature.  The  retention  of  viability  by  barley  pollen  when 
stored  under  various  conditions  was  studied,  but  no  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained.  A  study  of  the  conditions  governing  fertilisation  in  nature  is  said  to 
show  that  conditions  unfavorable  to  fertilisation  are  also  unfavorable  to 
progress  in  the  development  of  pollen  and  vice  versa.  In  tliis  way  natural 
fertilization  is  assured. 

DioBcionsness  in  Thalictmm  dasycarpnm,  J.  H.  Schaffneb  (Ohio  Jov. 
Sci.,  20  (1919),  No.  2,  pp.  25-5|).— The  author  contributes  to  the  g^eral  prob- 
lem of  the  nature  of  dioeciousness  a  number  of  observations  made  on  T.  i«f- 
carpum  as  representing  a  genus  of  plants  quite  low  in  the  evolutionary  scale  yet 
showing  considerable  specialization.  This  species  presents  no  important  sesnal 
dimorphism  as  between  stamlnate  and  carpellate  plants  except  in  the  sporophylls 
themselves,  and  but  little  between  stamens  and  carpels  before  the  final  elonga- 
tion of  the  filaments. 

A  considerable  percentage,  of  the  individuals  are  ai^arently  strictly  stamlnate 
or  carpellate,  and  from  these  extremes,  intermediates  grade  up  throngh  aD 
degrees  to  individuals  which  produce  nearly  an  equal  number  of  stamens  and 
carpels.  The  intergradation  as  regards  sexual  characters  is  illustrated  by 
examples,  and  it  is  thought  that  almost  any  degree  of  expression  of  maleoess 
or  femaleness  could  be  found.  Great  diversity  of  sexual  expression  can  be 
found  on  different  branches  of  the  same  inflorescence.  In  T.  dasycarpum  and 
some  other  plants  maleness  or  femaleness  may  not  be  expressed  until  a  late 
stage  has  been  reached  in  the  vegetative  growth  of  the  annual  shoot  The  f&cts 
noted  in  this  connection  are  discussed  in  their  supposed  bearings,  more  partlco- 
larly  on  the  question  of  the  nature  of  sex  and  its  developmental  history. 

Amygdalopersica  formonti,  Q.  Rivi^bb  and  Q.  Bailhache  (Compt.  Rend, 
Acad.  Sci.  {Paris],  161  (1916),  No.  17,  pp.  -fP7--f99;  168  (1919),  No.  10,  p.  525).- 
In  the  first  of  these  two  articles,  an  account  is  given  of  the  spontaneous  develcv 
ment  in  1008  of  almond  shoots  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  old  peach  trees 
originally  grafted  on  almond  stocks,  these  shoots  being  situated  as  much  as  2 
meters  from  the  graft  union.  This  phenomenon  was  examined  in  1910  by  a 
Commission  of  the  French  National  Society  of  Horticulture  and  studied  by  other 
botanists.  The  name  A.  formonti  was  given  to  this  production,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  graft  hybrid  by  L.  Daniel. 
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Blooms  perfectly  typical  of  almond  appeared  on  these  shoots  each  year,  8  to  10 
days  earlier  than  on  the  peach  trees  (trunk  and  branches)  bearing  them.  The 
resulting  fruits  were  typical  and  during  1915  attained  sufficient  growth  to  dis- 
play characters  of  bitter  and  not  of  sweet  almonds.  Plantings  were  made  test- 
ing fertility  and  heredity. 

Record  is  also  made  of  the  development  at  other  places  named,  apparently 
spontaneous,  of  almond  branches  on  peach  trees. 

As  set  forth  in  the  second  article,  the  seed  from  one  of  the  almond  fruits, 
referred  to  In  the  above  note,  was  planted  April  25,  1916,  and  demonstrated 
fertility  In  this  strain  by  producing  a  tree.  This  has,  during  three  years,  dis- 
played only  characters  which  are  appropriate  to  the  almond,  and  which  are 
particularly  pronounced  as  regards  the  leaves. 

It  is  further  stated  that  in  1917  the  original  almond  shoot  produced  three 
more  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which  were  planted  in  1918  and  produced  each  a 
vigorous  young  almond  tree.  This  is  regarded  as  evidencing  the  normal  fertility 
of  A.  farmowH, 

Production  of  glycocoU  by  Isarla  densa,  M.  Moluabd  {Compt  Rend,  Acad. 
Sd.  IParis^,  167  {1918) ,  No.  22,  pp.  786-788). —On  various  protein  substrata 
with  certain  additions,  /.  densa  effects  a  notable  production  of  glycocoll. 

"Egg  albumin  as  a  complete  food  for  Isarla  densa,  M.  Molliabd  (Compt. 
Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  {PaHsh  168  {1919),  No.  10,  pp.  52S,  5«4).— Further  work  with 
/.  densa  has  shown  that  the  utilization  of  albumin  as  substratum  is  more  rapid 
than  when  this  is  impregnated  with  a  saccharine  solution,  and  that  in  the  former 
case  a  more  considerable  oxidation  also  occurs.  Other  observations  are  noted. 
Egg  albumin  prepared  as  indicated  Is  said  to  satisfy  all  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  /.  densa.  The  phenomena  of  Intense  oxidation  of  egg  albumin  are 
thought  to  be  correlated  with  a  very  weak  respiratory  quotient  and  the  forma- 
tion of  oxalic  acid. 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  chromosomes  of  a  species  and  the 
rate  of  elimination  of  mongrel  blood  by  the  pure-sire  method,  H.  H. 
Lauohun  {Proc.  8oc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  16  {1919),  No.  8,  pp.  lS2-lSi). — 
Results  with  discussion  are  given  of  calculations  said  to  show  that  In  breeding 
as  far  as  the  Fb  generation  by  means  of  pure  male  parents  In  a  12-chromosome 
species  (as  Illustrated  by  man)  the  probability  that  a  given  species  carries  ab- 
solutely no  mongrel  descended  chromosome  is  1 : 0.295.  From  this  it  is  concluded 
that  beyond  the  Fb  generation  selection  for  mass  Improvement  by  the  pure  male 
method  in  a  12-chromo8ome  species  is  practically  Ineffective. 

A  Darwinian  statement  of  the  Mendellan  theory,  H.  F.  Robebts  {Nature 
[London'\,  lOS  {1919),  No.  2598,  pp.  J^6S,  ^^^).— The  author  notes,  with  discus- 
sion, a  number  of  statements  by  Darwin  in  his  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,  which  he  believes  constitute  virtually  a  statement  of  the  Men- 
dellan theory  of  the  distribution  and  recombination  of  factors  In  hybrid  off- 
spring. 

FIEU)  CBOPS. 

Report  of  agriculturist,  E.  F.  Cauthen  {Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp. 
15-18). — ^The  work  In  1919  with  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  soy  beans,  rye,  and 
vetch  and  other  forage  crops  is  briefly  noted. 

The  results  of  a  breeding  test  with  Cook  588  cotton  Indicated  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  black  and  green  seed,  which  is  an  undesirable  character,  is  capable 
of  elimination.  CJook  No.  1110  cotton  surpassed  the  next  most  productive 
variety  in  the  regular  variety  test  by  62  lbs.  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.  Hybrid  oat 
Na  651  is  reported  as  showing  resistance  to  winterkilling.    Alabama  Bluestem 
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wheat  gave  a  marked  increase  In  yield  over  Fulcaster  and  other  widely-grown 
varieties,  and  matured  about  10  days  earlier  than  these.  Among  varieties  of 
vetch  under  test  Oregon  No.  13420  did  not  lodge  badly,  remained  green  to  the 
ground,  and  showed  but  little  stem  dimaae,  while  a  strain  of  AngustifoUa  did 
not  shatter  the  seed  badly  when  ripe. 

In  fertilizer  experiments  on  coastal  plain  soil  nitrate  of  soda  and  calcium 
cyanamid,  applied  under  com  at  the  time  of  planting  and  as  a  side  dressing 
at  different  stages  of  growth,  gave  an  Increase  in  yield  of  150  per  cent  and 
50  per  cent,  respectively,  but  when  similarly  applied  to  cotton  the  yi^d  In- 
creases were  nearly  eqoaL  In  a  12-year  test  with  different  sources  of  nitrogen 
the  continuous  use  of  sulphate  of  anmionia  reacted  injuriously  upon  the 
growth  of  sorghum  and  oats.  Eizperiments  with  different  sources  of  potash 
as  fertilizers  for  wheat,  com,  and  cotton  on  coastal  plain  soil  did  not  show 
marked  differences  in  yield. 

[Work  with]  farm  crops  (CaHfanUa  8ta.  Rpi,  1919,  pp.  Jkk-52,  70).— Pre- 
liminary studies  by  J.  W.  Gilmore  and  W.  W.  Mackie  are  reported  as  showing 
that  a  properly  cultivated  fallow  contains  at  the  close  of  the  season  about  three 
times  as  much  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  upper  2  ft  as  <»  uncultivated  fallow. 
On  a  series  of  plats  of  the  cultivated  fbllow  44  bu.  of  wheat  and  76  bo.  of 
barley  per  acre  were  produced  during  the  somewhat  unfavorable  season  of 
1919. 

In  a  series  of  trials  by  Gilmore  the  yield  of  wheat  on  plats  continuonsty 
cropped  for  5  years  declined  from  48.2  bu.  to  11  bu.  per  acre.  As  compered 
with  these  results  it  is  noted  that  the  average  yields  of  S  plats  alternately  in 
wheat  and  fallow  were  15.8  bu.,  48.44  bu^  and  44.61  biL  per  acre  in  1914, 191<(, 
and  1918,  respectively. 

The  results  of  a  rotation  experiment  by  Gilmore  and  B.  A.  Madson  In  wliidi 
wheat  was  alternated  with  peas  or  vetch,  and  these  crops  turned  under,  fur- 
nishing about  1,000  lbs.  of  dry  mattn*  per  acre,  brought  out  the  value  of  main- 
taining a  favorable  amount  of  organic  matter  In  the  soil.  The  nse  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  growing  wheat  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  on  soils  insufficiently  supplied  with  available  nitrogen  was  fbnnd  by  C 
B.  Lipman  to  be  of  decided  advantage. 

Variety  tests  with  barley,  conducted  for  9  years,  are  reported  by  Madson 
and  Q.  W.  Hendry  as  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  Mariout  over  Coast 
barley  in  yielding  capacity,  drought-resistance,  and  earliness.  Mariout  also 
shattered  less  than  Coast  barley.  An  irrigation  study  with  barley  by  S.  H. 
Beckett,  covering  8  years,  indicated  that  in  seasons  of  defldeit  rainfall  the 
application  of  irrigation  virater  produced  a  material  increase  in  yields  up  to 
a  total  of  22  acre  inches  of  rainfall  plus  irrigation  water.  It  is  concluded  fh>m 
the  results  that  in  wet  years  with  a  normal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  the 
application  of  irrigation  water  is  not  warranted. 

A  rotation  of  grain,  sugar  beets,  com,  and  potatoes  was  tested  by  Beckett 
4  years  in  different  combinations  under  varying  irrigation  treatment,  but  no 
particular  rotation  of  these  crops  was  indicated  as  being  preferable.  During 
the  succeeding  4  years  the  same  area  was  cropped  exclusive  to  grain  and 
beans.  The  results  in  g«ieral  showed  a  decline  in  yield,  viiiich  is  attributed 
to  the  Increasingly  poor  physical  condition  of  the  soil  resulting  from  con- 
tinuous irrigation  without  the  addition  of  organic  matter. 

In  work  with  grain  sorghums  by  Madson  and  Hendry  the  selection  of  the 
superior  heads  for  seed  resulted  in  yields  ranging  from  2,500  to  5,000  lbs.  per 
acre  as  contrasted  with  less  than  one-half  those  yields  by  ordinary  methods. 
At  the  University  farm  on  land  previously  cropped  to  cereals,  Madson  and 
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P.  B.  Kennedy  found  that  Sudan  grass  produced  3,554  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre 
with  only  8.84  in.  of  rainfall.  Yields  of  5  tons  of  hay  per  acre  were  secured  in 
years  of  normal  rainfall,  and  of  5  to  6  tons  per  acre  with  irrigation. 

According  to  studies  by  Hendry  made  on  alkali  tolerance  of  beans  the 
varieties  observed  were  grouped  as  follows:  Most  tolerant — Blackeye,  Horse 
bean,  Garbanzo;  moderately  tolerant — Tiima,  Tepary;  and  least  tolerant — 
Small  white,  Red  Kidney,  large  white,  Pink,  Red  Mexican,  Bayo.  In  this  con- 
nection a  table  is  given  showing  the  percentage  acreage  distribution  of  the 
several  leading  varieties  for  the  northern  and  southern  counties,  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  the  CentraJ  Coast  region.  Data  pre- 
sented with  reference  to  the  composition  of  California  bean  varieties  have 
been  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  266). 

Notes  are  given  on  work  by  Gilmore  and  W.  S.  Wilkinson  on  the  irrigation 
of  cotton  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  on  cotton  production  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Tests  at  Kearney  Ranch  are  reported  as  showing 
that  both  the  short  staple  or  upland  type  and  the  long  staple,  or  Egyptian 
type,  can  be  grown  successfully.  Yields  of  over  2,000  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per 
acre  are  recorded  for  Durango,  Yuma,  and  Pima  cotton  with  a  variation 
of  lint  from  28  to  32  par  cent 

A  study  by  W.  E.  Packard  and  Wilkinson  of  the  influaice  of  irrigation  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  on  the  prevalence  of  alfalfa  roots  in  different  t^r^s  of 
soil  is  reported.  It  was  found  that  in  sandy  loam  soils  where  water  was 
applied  frequently  and  in  small  amounts  54.82  per  cent  of  the  roots  were  in 
the  first  foot  of  soil.  Where  an  optimum  amount  of  water  was  applied  at 
frequent  intervals  the  percentage  of  roots  for  each  foot  from  the  first  to  the 
rfxth  was  as  follows:  First,  0.51  per  cent;  second,  18.1;  third,  14.15;  fourth, 
16.74;  fifth,  12.48;  and  sixth,  8.92  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  79.9  per  cent  In  the 
upper  6  ft.  of  soil.  In  soils  with  the  water  table  within  4i  ft,  of  the  surface 
70.43  per  cent  of  the  roots  were  in  the  upper  2  ft.  of  the  soil.  A  study  by 
T.  P.  Tavemetti  of  the  labor  required  to  harvest  alfalfa,  conducted  at  Uni- 
versity farm  while  harvesting  the  first  crop  for  the  season  of  1918,  showed 
that  the  labor  exx)enditure  could  be  reduced  from  6.8  to  5  hours  per  ton. 

Notes  by  Kennedy  on  the  culture  and  value  of  Harding  grass  {Phalaris  aten- 
optera),  Smilo  grass  (Oryzopsis  miliacea),  and  Napier  fodder  (Pennisetum 
purpureum)  are  presented.  The  results  of  analyses  by  F.  W.  Albro  of  ripe  and 
green  castor  beans,  showing  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  the 
oil  content  of  the  ripe  and  the  green  beans,  are  tabulated. 

Experiments  by  G.  P.  Gray  on  the  chemical  control  of  the  morning  glory 
by  means  of  arsenic  as  a  spray  on  the  foliage  indicated  that  a  sufficiently  high 
humidity  at  the  time  of  application  to  permit  the  absorption  of  the  poison  be- 
fore the  spray  dries,  and  a  degree  of  maturity  of  the  plant  permitting  a  down- 
ward movement  of  the  poison  to  the  roots,  are  absolutely  necessary  conditions 
for  success. 

The  growth  of  sunflowers  was  studied  by  H.  S.  Reed  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive superiority  of  good  plants  for  plant-breeding  purposes.  It  was  found  that 
variations  in  size  were  not  necessarily  du^  to  variations  in  the  soil,  moisture, 
or  other  external  conditions.  Plants  small  at  maturity  were  generally  small  at 
the  beginning,  and  those  large  at  maturity  showed  a  well-marked  superiority 
from  the  start  There  was  evidence  that  height  is  determined  by  factors  dis- 
tributed at  random  through  the  population,  and  it  was  found  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  relative  height  of  the  plants  was  fairly  equal.  The  tallest  and  the 
shortest  plants  were  observed  as  less  variable  in  regard  to  their  mean  relative 
height  than  plants  more  nearly  of  average  height 
177849°— 20 8 
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[Report  of  field  crops  work  In  MlnnesotAt  1018],  A.  Boss  {Minnewta 
Sla.  Rpt.  1919,  pp,  S8-41,  52). — Descrtptlons  are  given  of  variety,  culture,  and 
bree<llng  experiments  with  cereal,  forage,  and  other  field  crops  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1919.  Earlier  work  along  the  same  lines  has  been  previoaaly 
nottMl  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  781). 

In  the  cereal  breetllng  work  two  winter  wheat  varieties  of  particular  vahie 
and  named  Minturkl  and  Minhardi  have  been  developed  fr(»n  crosses  between 
Turkey  and  Odessa.  A  new  promising  barley  variety  named  Minsturdl  Is 
rerM»rted  as  produced  from  a  cross  between  South  African  and  Manchuria.  A 
durum  wheat  named  Mindum,  which  is  a  good  yielder,  is  described  as  a  selec- 
ti<in  of  the  Amautka  group.  First  generation  crosses  between  high  protein 
self- fertilized  strains  of  Minnesota  No.  13  com  gave  somewhat  better  yields 
and  productMl  2.5  per  cent  more  protein  than  was  secured  from  ordinary  Minne- 
sola  No.  13  corn  normally  pollinated. 

In  grain  variety  trials  Mindum,  Marquis,  and  Preston  wheat  proved  of  equal 
value.  Lincoln,  Sllvermlne,  Victory,  Improved  Ligowo,  O.  A.  C.  72,  and  Minota 
oats  gave  practically  equal  yields  and  outranked  other  varieties  in  production. 
Two  crosses  between  Lion  and  Manchuria  barley  gave  the  highest  yield  of  the 
varieties  tested.  Qrimm  alfalfa  sown  in  1914  yielded  three  crops  In  1918,  while 
common  alfalfa  on  adjacent  plats  was  entirely  killed  out.  Cooperative  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  seeds  of  various  field  crops,  including  sugar  beets,  are 
brletly  noted. 

The  results  of  studies  in  the  division  of  horticulture  on  degeneracy  in  the 
potato  showed  that  straw  mulch  and  shading  had  no  material  effect  on  tnbere 
already  running  out,  but  gave  marked  results  in  maintaining  the  productiFe- 
ness  and  vigor  of  new  stock. 

(Report  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Oookston  substation,  Minn.,  1918]* 
C.  G.  Sei.vig  (Minnesota  Sta,  Rpt.  1919,  pp,  66-68,  70-7S). — Variety,  culture,  ind 
fertilizer  trials  with  various  field  crops  conducted  during  the  year  in  continua- 
tion of  similar  work  already  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  732)  are  described. 
The  season  of  1918  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  favorable  on  record. 

The  leading  varieties  and  their  yields  per  acre  were  as  follows:  Biindnm 
wheat,  43.3  bu. ;  Marquis  wheat,  37.8  bu. ;  Svanhals  barley,  57  bu. ;  Iowa  No. 
105  oats,  88.6  bu.;  Iowa  No.  103  oats,  88  bu.;  Minnesota  No.  2  rye,  83  bn.; 
Bangolia  field  peas,  25.5  bu. ;  Minnesota* No.  19  fiax,  a  wilt-resistant  variety, 
13.5  bu.;  Semipalatinsk  No.  2445  alfalfa,  6,177  lbs.,  in  two  cuttings;  Giant 
Sugar  Feeding  mangels,  23.8  tons ;  Prizewinner  rutabagas,  500  bu. ;  and  Masto- 
don stock  carrots,  10.6  tons.  Brome  grass  yielded  4,300  Iba  per  acre,  timothy 
2,600  lbs.,  and  sweet  clover  2,600  lbs.  The  highest  yield  of  hay,  4,800  lbs.  per 
acre,  was  secured  from  a  mixture  of  brome  grass  10  lbs.,  tall  meadow  oat  grass 
6  lbs.,  white  clover  2  lbs.,  and  alfalfa  4  lbs.  per  acre. 

In  1918  under  favorable  seasonal  conditions  oats  sown  at  the  rate  of  8  pk. 
per  acre  gave  the  best  yield,  while  for  the  6-year  period  the  use  of  13  pk.  per 
acre  has  given  the  highest  average  yield.  Sowing  on  plowed  land,  com  stubble, 
or  on  com  land,  with  part  or  all  of  the  stalks  standing  did  not  give  sufficient 
protection  to  winter  wheat  to  make  its  culture  profitable.  In  the  different  crop- 
rotation  tests  in  progress,  wheat  produced  24.7  bu.  per  acre  in  the  7-year  rota- 
tion, 19.8  in  the  5-year  rotation,  18.4  in  the  4-year  rotation,  19.1  in  the  3-year 
rotation,  17.2  in  continuous  cropping  with  clover,  and  17.4  bu.  in  continuous 
cropping.  Oats  yielded  42  bu.  in  the  7-year  rotation  and  55.7  bu.  in  the  5-year 
rotation.  Barley  yielded  16.8  bu.  in  the  7-year  rotation  and  30.6  in  the  8-year 
rotation. 

Wheat  showed  a  much  more  marked  benefit  from  acid  phosphate  in  1918  than 
it  did  in  earlier  years.    Barnyard  manure  when  used  alone  gave  as  high  yidds 
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as  when  reinforced  by  acid  phosidiate  or  rock  phosphate. .  In  general  the  in- 
crease in  yields  from  acid  phosphate  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  Its  use 
clearly  profitable  on  the  soil  under  test 

In  variety  tests  with  potatoes  Green  Mountain  and  its  seedling,  the  Kremer 
seedling,  gave  the  best  yields  of  the  late  varieties,  yielding  126  and  128.6  bu. 
per  acre,  re^)ectively,  while  Early  Ohio  produced  128.6  bu.  per  acre.  In  an  8- 
year  test  the  standard  varieties  produced  the  following  average  yields:  Green 
Mountain  128.56,  Rural  New  Yorker  119.23,  Early  Ohio  113.78,  Irish  Cobbler 
106.48,  Burbank  94.7,  and  Triumph  79.04  bu.  per  acre.  Seed  tubers  of  Early 
Ohio  grown  at  the  four  substations  in  1917  were  compared  at  Crookston  In 
1918.  The  highest  yield,  239.4  bu.  per  acre,  was  secured  from  the  seed  grown 
at  Crookston,  while  the  seed  from  Duluth  gave  236.48,  that  from  Grand  Rapids 
156.75,  and  that  grown  at  University  Farm  129.24  bu.  per  acre.  Green  Moun- 
tain grown  in  ten  check  rows  gave  an  average  yield  of  234.1  bu.  per  acre. 

The  experiment  with  different-sized  seed  pieces  this  year  resulted  in  the 
highest  yield,  207.7  bu.  per  acre,  from  4-oz.  tubers  when  cut  In  half.  In  com- 
paring different  quantities  of  seed  per  acre  the  highest  net  yields  were  obtained 
from  16,  18,  and  20  bu.,  the  respective  yields  being  150,  155,  and  154.5  bu.  per 
acre.  Sixteen  bu.  per  acre  gave  the  highest  net  yields  through  the  4-year 
period.  Commercial  fertilizers  on  potatoes  in  a  8-year  rotation  showed  no 
marked  increase  In  yield  In  5  years.  Potato  seed  selection  experiments  with 
Early  Ohio  resulted  In  yields  of  128.6  bu.  from  hlU-selected  seed,  104.1  bu. 
from  bin-selected,  65  bu.  from  fleld-nm,  and  58.8  bu.  per  acre  from  run-out 
seed.  The  results  of  growing  potatoes  In  rotation  showed  that  the  largest 
yields  were  produced  In  the  short-term  rotations.  It  was  noted  that  tuber  dis- 
eases were  more  common  In  the  second  crop  in  a  8-year  rotation  than  on  new 
or  clean  soil. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Crookston  substation*  Mlnn.«  1017- 
18],  C.  G.  Selvig  (Minnesota  Bta,,  Rpt.  Crookston  Bubsta.,  1917-18,  pp.  16-47, 
4S-^1,  51S5,  9S-97,  flga.  12),— This  work,  which  Is  In  continuation  of  previously 
reported  activities  of  the  same  nature,  has  been  noted  above  or  previously  (B. 
S.  R.,  40,  p.  782). 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Dolnth  sabstation«  Bfinn.«  1918]* 
M.  J.  Thompson  {Minnesota  8ta,  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  87,  88,  89).— Tl^e  dlmatlc  con- 
ditions of  the  season  and  the  results  of  culture  and  variety  tests  are  briefly 
noted. 

Six-rowed  varieties  of  barley,  Minnesota  No.  281  oats»  and  Alaska  peas  main- 
tained their  lead  In  the  test  Millets  did  not  set  seed,  but  the  following  yl^ds 
of  forage  per  acre  were  secured :  Japanese  8.6  tons,  German  8.8  tons,  Siberian 
4.2  tons,  Hungarian  4.8  tons,  and  Proso  4.7  ton&  Sunflowers  grown  for  silage 
produced  18.56  tons  of  green  feed  per  acre.  Among  eight  standard  Tarleties  of 
potatoes  Burbank  Russet  ranked  first  with  ldO.5  bu.  per  acre,  followed  by 
King  with  ld8.5  bu.,  and  Burbank  with  198  bu.  Early  Ohio  potatoes  from 
iK>rthem-grown  seed  tubers  as  a  rule  gave  the  better  yields  and  the  more 
uniform  tubers.  Twelve  seedlings,  averaging  more  than  200  bu.  per  acre  at 
University  Farm  in  1917,  showed  a  distinct  decrease  at  this  station  in  1918. 
An  average  gain  of  29  bu.  per  acre  was  secured  from  spraying. 

In  the  fertilizer  trials  potatoes  on  unllmed  soil  produced  10  bu.  more  per  acre 
than  were  secured  from  those  grown  on  limed  soil.  The  average  yidd  per 
acre  on  acid  phosphate  plats  was  191  bu.,  on  rock  phosphate  plats  196  ba,  on 
manure  platl^  202  bu.,  as  compared  with  169  bu.  on  the  check  plats.  In  a  ferti- 
lizer test  with  oats  the  highest  yield,  68,09  bu.  per  acre,  was  obtained  on  the 
add  phosphate  plat,  while  the  rock  phosphate  plat  yielded  fS6J22  bu.,  the 
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mannre  p)at  59.79  ba^  and  the  check  plats  49.38  bu.  Lime  Increased  the  yidd 
of  hay  on  all  plats  nearly  18  per  cent.  This  year  plats  on  which  clover  was 
plowed  under  yielded  156.7  bu.  of  potatoes  as  compared  with  134^  bu.  on  plats 
that  had  been  pastured  and  106.1  bu.  on  plats  that  had  been  harvested.  In  an 
experiment  In  which  duplicate  plats  in  8-year  rotation  received  5,  10,  and  20 
tons  of  manure  per  acre,  respectively,  the  5-ton  rate  yielded  an  average  of  133 
bu.  of  potatoes,  the  10-ton  rate  145  bu.,  and  the  20-ton  rate  139  bu.  per  acre, 
while  for  oats  the  respective  yields  were  30.7,  33.1,  and  36.5  bu.  per  acre. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Grand  Rapids  substation,  Miiim., 
1918],  O.  L  Beboh  (Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  89-85). —A.  brief  description 
is  given  of  climatic  conditions  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1019,  and  of  the 
progress  of  work  along  lines  similar  to  those  previously  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  40. 
p.  734). 

Maximum  yl^ds  per  acrer  in  variety  tests  with  field  crops  are  reported  as 
follows :  Red  Chaff,  fife  wheat,  38.35  bu. ;  Prelude,  an  early  bearded  fife,  35.8 
bu. ;  Marquis  35.4  bu.;  Minnesota  No.  951,  a  durum  wheat,  47.5  bu.;  Odessa, 
6-rowed  barley,  52.8  bu. ;  Austrian  Hannah,  2-rowed  barley,  55.7  bn. ;  Silvennine 
No.  506  oats  130.3  bu. ;  emmer  54.4  bu. ;  winter  rye  44  bu. ;  Turkey  Red  winter 
wht*at  24.9  bu.;  Burbank  potato  415.3  bu.;  and  Minnesota  Grimm  alfalfa 
4,660  Iba  Different  meadows  of  timothy  and  clover  ranged  in  yi^d  from  2,280 
to  3,550  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre,  while  broom  com  gave  1,320  lbs. ;  English  rye 
grass  1,280  lbs, ;  meadow  fescue  1,280  lbs. ;  western  rye  grass  1.160  lbs. ;  and 
orchard  grass  760  Iba  per  acre.  A  yield  of  6300  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  ^ras 
secured  from  oats  and  peas. 

Grimm  alfalfa  seeded  at  the  rate  of  8  to  4  pk.  per  acre  early  in  April  with 
wheat  as  a  nurse  crop,  and  the  soil  manured  and  inoculated,  gave  a  very  siw- 
oessful  stand.  Minnesota  No.  2  winter  rye  and  Turkey  Red  winter  wbeat 
gave  the  best  yields  from  seedinprs  made  on  August  15  as  compared  with  those 
made  on  later  datt»s.  Winter  rye  cut  for  hay  June  17  yielded  2.6  tons  per  acre. 
Improvement  work  with  Miunosota  No.  13  Yellow  Dent  com  was  contiiiued, 
and  the  development  of  a  strain  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ordinary  Minne- 
sota No.  13,  but  of  earlier  maturity,  is  reported. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  muskeg  soil  indicated  that  upland  soil  requires 
manure  and  lime  and  that  rye  for  grain,  timothy  and  clover,  oats  and  peas  for 
hay,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  rodtop,  timothy,  and  clover  for  pasture,  Russian 
sunflower  for  silage,  rutabagas  for  forage  purposes,  and  rape  for  soiling  and 
pasture  may  be  grown  successfully  with  this  treatment.  The  use  of  peat  on 
unlimed  soils  showed  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  crops  of  the  rotation,  but  mudi 
less  so  than  stable  manure. 

[Report  of  field  crops  work  at  the  Morris  substation,  Minn.,  1918], 
P.  E.  Miller  (Minnesota  S>ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  H-81). — ^This  work  has  been  noted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  731). 

[Experiments  with  field  crops  at  the  New  Jersey  Station],  J.  G.  Lipman 
and  A.  W.  Blaib  (Ne\c  Jersey  Stag.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  18^193).— These  experlmoits 
were  largely  in  continuation  of  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  35).  The 
fifth  year's  yield  from  the  first  cutting  on  four  alfalfa  plats  was  largest  on  tbe 
plat  which  had  received  4,000  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  per  acre,  and  lowest 
on  the  plat  receiving  no  limestone.  In  average  yield  for  the  5  years  these 
plats  stood  in  the  same  relationship. 

Experiments  to  study  the  influ^ce  of  bacteria  carried  in  numure  on  tiie 
decomposition  of  leguminous  and  nonleguminous  greeo  manures  are  described 
Cow  manure  at  the  rates  of  50,  100,  and  200  lbs.  per  ^  acre  plat  was  spread 
before  a  green  manure  crop  of  vetch  and  crimscm  clover  or  of  rye  was  plowed 
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under.  A  study  of  the  com  grown  after  this  treatm^it  showed  that  the  total 
nitrogen  recovered  In  the  crop  from  the  manure  plats  exceeded  the  total  nitro- 
gen recovered  on  the  check  plats.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  Increase  could  be 
attributed  entirely  to  the  manure,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  organisms  intro- 
duced in  the  manure  furthered  the  decomposition  of  the  green  manure  material 
and  thus  provided  more  nitrogen  for  the  following  crop  than  was  furnished 
where  no  manure  was  given.  The  average  jrield  of  com  where  the  leguminous 
crops  were  plowed  under  was  2,300  lbs.,  and  where  rye  was  used  as  a  green 
manure  1,760  Iba  per  acre.  The  corresponding  average  quantities  of  nitrogen 
recovered  were  54.5  lbs*  and  41.3  lbs.,  respectively. 

A  study  of  the  Influence  of  lime  on  the  yield  of  dry  matter  and  nitrogen  from 
different  varieties  of  soy  beans  has  been  previously  described  (E.  S.  R.,  34, 
p.  632).  In  1917,  a  study  made  of  the  influence  of  lime  on  the  number  of 
nodules  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  when  soy  beans  are  harvested  for  hay 
showed  that  the  average  yield  of  dry  matter  from  12  plants  from  the  limed 
plats  was  84.4  gm.  and  from  the  unlimed  plats  46.5  gm.  The  perc^itage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  was  0.25  per  cent  higher  for  the  limed  than  for 
the  unlimed  plats.  On  the  limed  plats  an  average  of  85  nodules,  and  on  the 
unlimed  plats  of  37  nodules  per  plant,  was  Aund.  Of  six  varieties  grown  to 
maturity  on  both  series  of  plats  all  gave  the  higher  yield  of  beans  and  Straw 
cm  the  limed  plats,  the  average  Increase  being  5.5  bu.  of  beans  and  800  lbs.  of 
straw  per  acre.  Of  the  varieties  grown  Austin  stood  first  in  yield  with  20  bu. 
per  acre.  The  percentage  of  nitrogeh  in  different  varieties  grown  from  1914 
to  1917,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  a  table. 

[Report  of  work  by  the  department  of  agronomy  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta- 
tions], F.  App  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt,  1918,  pp.  171-173).— The  activities  of  the 
d^artment  for  the  year  are  briefly  stated  and  results  from  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  seedlngs  are  noted.  Alfalfa  seeded  in  August  without  a  nurse  crop 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  March  with  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  produced  good 
stands,  while  alfalfa  seeded  April  11  and  June  7  without  a  nurse  crop  was 
a  failure.  Observations  made  at  the  station  and  over  the  State  brought  out 
the  fact  that  a  successful  stand  of  alfalfa,  depends  largely  upon  the  proper 
source  of  seed. 

Sweet  clover  seeded  with  wheat  as  a  nurse  crop  in  1916  gave  a  very  rank 
growth  in  1917,  when  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  seed  to  reseed  Itself.  Reseeding 
by  this  method,  however,  was  not  successful,  although  in  practice  it  is  fre- 
quently accomplished  in  this  way. 

[Report  of  the]  department  of  a^onomy,  A.  N.  Hume  (South  Dakota  8ta. 
Rpt.  1919,  pp.  6-11), — ^The  progress  and  status  of  work  on  the  influence  of  rota- 
tion upon  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  correlations  between  certain  physi- 
cal characters  of  plants  and  their  capacity  for  yield,  and  water  as  a  limiting 
factor  in  the  growth  of  sweet  clover  are  briefly  described,  and  variety,  culture, 
breeding,  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  cereals  are  noted.  Some  of  the 
work  with  cereals  referred  to  has  been  reported  in  bulletin  form  (B.  S.  R.,  39, 
p.  739;  40,  p.  34). 

New  [field  crop]  plant  introductions,  N.  E.  Hansen  (South  Dakota  Sta, 
Rpt.  1919,  pp.  2^SS). — ^Plant  Introductions,  including  durum  wheat,  alfalfa, 
proso,  sweet  clover,  and  Chee  grass  (La^ogroatis  splendens)^  made  by  the 
author  a  number  of  years  ago  from  Russia  and  Siberia,  are  enumerated  and 
the  more  important  species  and  varieties  are  described,  mainly  as  to  their 
cold  and  drought  resistant  characters.  It  is  pointed  out  how  new  strains  have 
been  developed  from  the  original  material  and  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  testing  and  distributing  varieties  of  value  under   South  Dakota 
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conditions.  A  hybrid  alfalfa  known  as  Cossack  and  marked  by  a  very  li^t- 
colored  variegation.  Including  many  white  flowers,  is  reported  as  saccessfolly 
grown  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  A  selectioD 
from  Cossack  alfalfa  made  to  develop  a  white-flowered  variety  came  about  70 
per  cent  true  to  white  color  two  years  ago,  and  was  about  97  per  cent  white 
during  the  past  season.  Semipalatinsk  alfalfa,  it  is  stated,  lias  proved  thor- 
oughly hardy  In  Saskatchewan. 

Selection  work  with  Hansen  White  Siberian  proso  was  conducted  to  develop 
a  pure  line  and  a  select  variety,  and  efforts  were  put  forth  to  establish  the 
use  of  proso  as  a  new  cereal  for  table  use.  Hansen  White  Siberian  sweet 
clover  and  Chee  grass  are  reported  as  giving  good  results  as  far  North  aa 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  Chee  grass  Is  described  as  growing  up  to  16  ft  or  more  in 
height  on  pure  alkali  soils  on  the  dry  steppes  of  the  Semipalatinsk  Province  of 
western  Sil)eria. 

Report  of  experiments  at  substation  No.  12*  Chllllcothe,  Texas,  R.  W. 
Edwards  {Texas  Sta.  BuU  253  {1919),  pp.  5^,  10-28^  figs,  /i).— Brief  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  17  varieties  of  grain  sorghums  and  10  varieties  of  forage 
sorghums  tested  at  the  station.  The  average  grain  yields  of  10  varieties  grown 
for  the  5  years,  1913-1917,  rangecf  from  11  bu,  per  acre  for  Dwarf  Kafir  to  23.S 
bu.  for  feterita.  Dwarf  hegari  and  Dwarf  milo  gave  an  average  yield  per 
acre  of  21.2  and  21.8  bu,  per  acre,  respectively.  In  average  forage  yidds  tor 
the  same  years  Orange  and  Sumac  of  the  forage  sorghums  ranked  first  wltb 
8,580  lbs.  and  8,040  lbs.  per  acre,  respectively.  Blackhull  Kafir,  a  grain  sor- 
ghum, in  this  test  ranked  next  in  average  yield  per  acre  with  5,040  lbs.  In  expei- 
ments  on  the  rate  of  planting  sorghums  in  rows  the  best  yields  In  general  were 
secured  from  the  thickest  plantings.  In  the  average  of  4  years'  results  of 
experiments  on  the  rate  of  seeding  forage  torghmna  in  close  drUlfl  or  broadeut, 
the  best  yields  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  45  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  sown  in 
close  drills.  A  test  of  different  dates  of  seeding  resulted  in  the  best  yi^ds  of 
forage  from  seedings  made  June  2  and  16.  Other  results  indicated  that  the 
highest  grain  yields  are  secured  when  seedings  are  made  from  2  to  4  wedo 
earlier. 

Sudan  grass  gave  much  better  yields  of  seed  and  hay  when  grown  in  rows 
40  in.  apart  than  were  secured  from  rows  24  in.  apart  or  from  dose  drills. 
The  results  of  seeding  Sudan  grass  at  rates  varsring  from  10  to  35  0)6.  of 
seed  per  acre  indicated  that  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  seed  is  likely  to  give  the  best 
results.  Soy  beans  did  not  prove  a  satisfactory  crop  at  the  station,  but  cow- 
peas  proved  the  most  successful  annual  leguminous  crop  grown.  The  varieties 
found  most  valuable  are  briefly  described.  Brief  notes  are  also  given  on  Knlfiil 
beans,  moth  beans,  and  mung  beans. 

Previous  work  was  summarized  in  Bulletin  202  (B.  S.  R.,  87,  p.  881). 

The  genera  of  grasses  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  tiie 
economic  species*  A.  S.  HrrcHcocK  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  772  (1920),  pp.  9fft, 
pis.  20,  figs.  174). — This  bulletin  describes  all  the  genera  of  grasses  whldi  in- 
clude species  native,  Introduced,  or  cultivated  In  the  United  States.  Under 
each  genus  the  useful  and  the  harmful  species  are  pointed  out.  Descripttons 
are  given  of  the  subfamilies  and  keys  to  the  tribes,  of  the.  tribes  and  keys 
to  the  genera,  and  of  the  genera  as  grouped  under  14  tribes. 

Silage  crops*  E.  B.  Stooket  (WiuMngUm  £fto..  West  WasK  Sta.  Mo.  BuL,  7 
{1920),  No.  12,  pp.  198,  199).— Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  culture  of  com, 
clover,  and  grass,  spring  oats  and  peas  or  vetch,  and  sunflowers  for  sUaga 
Minnesota  No.  13  com  planted  in  hills  18  In.  apart  or  drilled  8  or  9  in.  apart 
with  a  distance  of  8  ft  between  the  rows  gave  generally  the  best  results.   Of 
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the  difflerent  cereals  grown  with  peas  or  vetch  oats  proved  most  satisfactory. 
The  use  per  acre  of  60  to  90  lbs.  of  oats  with  40  to  50  lbs.  of  spring  vetch 
or  60  to  90  lbs.  of  White  Canadian  or  McAdoo  field  peas  Is  recommended. 
Mammoth  Russian  sunflowers  planted  at  the  distances  given  for  corn  pro- 
duced a  much  heavier  crop,  especially  on  light  soil,  than  was  secured  with 
com,  but  the  silage  produced  was  distinctly  inferior  to  com  silage. 

Alsike  more  reliable  than  the  red  clover  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  4  (1919),  No. 
12,  p.  368). — Alsike  clover  Is  reported  as  being  substituted  Increasingly  In  Ohio 
for  common  red  clover,  especially  on  soils  deficient  in  lime  and  drainage.  The 
resistance  of  alsike  clover  to  anthracnose  and  root  rot  diseases,  the  cheaper 
seed,  and  the  smaller  quantity  required  of  It,  are  pointed  out  as  favorable 
factors  in  this  connection. 

Ck>tton  growing,  R.  L.  Stewabt  {New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui,  120  {1919),  pp.  16, 
/iff 8.  5). — ^Experiments  in  cotton  growing  conducted  In  1891  are  briefly  reviewed, 
and  the  results  of  experiments  carried  on  from  1916-1919,  Inclusive,  are 
reported. 

In  1916  the  best  stand  was  secured  from  plantings  made  April  21  and  24. 
A  planting  made  June  1^  resulted  in  a  good  stand,  but  the  larger  part  of 
the  bolls  produced  did  not  mature  before  frost  Of  8  varieties  tested  Burnett, 
the  leading  variety,  produced  1.47  bales  per  acre,  being  followed  by  Durango 
with  1.46  bales,  and  Allen  Improved  Triumph  with  1.37  bales.  In  1917  two 
mesa  plats  about  40  ft  higher  than  the  valley  were  planted  to  Durango  cot- 
ton on  May  28.  The  first  picking  was  made  October  1,  and  although  a  large 
number  of  bolls  did  not  mature  before  frost  a  yield  of  0.S2  bale  of  lint  cotton 
per  acre  was  secured. 

A  piece  of  valley  land  containing  1.8  acres,  planted  to  cotton  April  22,  1918, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  1.35  bales  of  lint  per  acre.  The  first  picking  was  made 
S^tember  28,  the  second  October  18,  and  the  third  and  last  November  19. 
Several  plats  of  cotton  grown  on  mesa  soil  In  1918  gave  an  average  yield  of 
1.25  bales  per  acre,  the  leading  plat  yielding  at  the  rate  of  1.9  bales.  The 
work  of  1918  was  repeated  In  1919  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  and  with  the 
name  kind  of  treatment  The  cotton  was  planted  April  23,  chopped  June  4, 
given  two  other  hoeings,  together  with  two  cultivations,  and  was  irrigated  5 
times.  The  entire  field  yielded  at  the  rate  of  1.25  bales  per  acre.  This  year 
8  plats  of  the  same  variety  planted  on  the  mesa  land  gave  an  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  entire  area  of  0.7  bale. 

The  use  of  manure,  sulphur,  lime,  acid  phosphate,  and  cottonseed  meal, 
each  applied  alone  In  the  two  years,  1918  and  1919,  did  not  show  any  marked 
increases  in  yield  due  to  the  fertilizer  treatment  Cotton  on  alkali  land  with 
the  water  table  within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface  produced  plants  of 
good  size  and  gave  a  fairly  good  yield. 

A  note  is  given  on  the  value  of  Durango  cotton  for  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  southern  New  Mexico. 
.  Fertilisers  profitable  for  potato  growing  (Mo.  Bui.  0?Uo  8ta.,  4  (1919),  No. 
12,  p.  S68). — ^Bxperiments  at  the  station  are  noted  as  showing  that  from  10  to 
16  tons  of  manure,  and  from  300  to  500  lbs.  of  add  phosphate  per  acre  may 
be  used  with  profit  in  fertilizing  potatoes.  The  24-year  average  yield  of 
potatoes,  grown  in  rotation  with  wheat  and  clover  and  fertilized  with  8  tons 
of  manure  alone,  was  173  bu.  per  acre. 

Prossic  acid  in  sorghum,  S.  B.  Oollison  (Florida  8ta.  BuL  166  (1919),  pp. 
51-^4). — This  bulletin  discusses  the  economic  importance  of  prussic  add  in 
sorghum,  reviews  some  of  the  experiments  by  other  Investigators  with  reference 
to  the  poisoning  properties  when  sorghum  oontainlng  the  substance  is  eaten  by 
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stock,  and  reports  the  results  of  an  examination  of  17  varieties  of  sorg^nm  and 
related  plants  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  prussic  add  ooateot  A 
table  is  given  showing  the  moisture  and  dry  matter  content  of  the  plants, 
together  with  tlie  percentage  cff  prussic  add  found  in  the  fresh  material  Tiie 
plants  were  examined  when  they  varied  from  12  to  24  In.  in  height,  and  the 
amount  of  prussic  add  found  ranged  from  0.0007  per  c«it  in  Orange  sorghmn 
up  to  0.0037  per  cent  in  Dwarf  hegarl.  Samples  of  mature  Dwarf  hegarl  con- 
tained 0.0038  per  cent  and  similar  samples  of  feterita  0.0086  per  cent 

Spring  wheat  nneerCaln. — ^Fly  may  injure  crop  (Mo,  Buk  Ohio  8Uk,  5 
(1920),  No.  1,  p,  25). — In  culture  experiments  at  the  station  q[>ring  wheat  gave 
an  average  of  18  bu.  per  acre  for  6  years,  while  winter  wheat  averaged  34  bo. 
per  acre  over  a  period  of  25  years.  On  account  of  a  heavy  infestation  of 
Hessian  fly  throughout  the  State  spring  wheat  is  considered  one  of  the  more 
doubtful  crops  for  the  year. 

Clipping  tests  of  oats  and  wheat,  C.  G.  WnxiAics  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.y  5 
{1920),  No.  1,  pp.  20-23). — Clipping  tests  of  oats  made  in  1906-7,  and  of  wheat 
made  in  1907  and  1919,  are  described,  and  the  effect  of  the  treatment  Is  indi- 
cated in  tables  setting  forth  the  yields  of  the  clipped  and  undipped  crops.  The 
results  in  some  instances  showed  a  marked  reduction  In  yield  due  to  dipping, 
while  in  others  they  Indicated  apparently  a  somewhat  benefidal  effect  with 
reference  to  yield  and  the  prevention  of  lodging.  The  data  are  considered 
insufllcient  to  warrant  recommending  the  practice. 

Report  of  the  department  of  seed  analysis,  J.  P.  Heltab  (New  Jeneif 
Stas.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  98-96). — Summaries  of  tests  of  field  crop  and  vegetable 
seeds  made  during  the  year  are  given  in  tabular  form,  with  notes  on  the  seed 
situation  of  the  year  and  the  inspection  and  analysis  of  ofliclal  samples. 

HOBTICULTintE. 

[Recent  results  of  horticaltural  investigations]  (California  Sta.  Rpt. 
1919,  pp.  11-13,  16,  24-31,  32,  38-40,  41)— A^  summary  is  given  of  horticultural 
research  during  the  3  years  ended  June  30,  1919. 

The  fertilizer  experiments  with  citrus  fruits  begun  in  1907  have  been  con- 
tinued by  H.  J.  Webber  and  his  associates  at  the  Citrus  substation.  Uniform 
treatments  have  now  been  under  way  12  years.  The  results  thus  far  secured 
continue  to  emphasize  the  great  Importance  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  and 
the  comparative  slight  importance,  on  the  soils  included  at  least,  of  phosphoric 
add  and  potash.  The  plats  treated  with  stable  manure  and  raw  rock  phosphate 
on  which  a  leguminous  winter  cover  crop  is  each  year  grown  and  plowed  under 
In  early  spring  continue  to  be  superior  to  those  otherwise  treated.  Plats  treated 
with  chemicals,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  superphosphate,  and  dried  blood  have  gradually  deteriorated,  showing 
increased  quantities  of  mottle  leaf,  and  are  now  much  inferior  to  plats  that 
have  received  organic  matter.  In  an  experiment  conducted  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  rejuvenating  an  old  citrus  grove  the  trees  on  two  plats  receiv- 
ing manure  and  stumner  cover  crops  seemed  to  have  improved  more  in  general 
appearance  than  the  trees  on  any  other  plat,  although  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment here  noted  resulted  in  larger  yields  of  fruit. 

Further  studies  on  the  use  of  green  manures  in  citrus  groves  continue  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  practice,  bitter  clover  (Melilotus  ii%dioa)  and 
purple  vetch  (Vioia  atropurpurea)  giving  the  most  satisfactory  results  when 
used  as  winter  cover  crops.  Preliminary  trials  of  another  vetdi,  V.  dasvoarpa, 
have  also  given  excellent  results.    The  parple  vetdi  is  proving  very  desirable 
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for  use,  especially  on  light  sandy  soils  where  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  get  a  good  stand  of  bitter  clover.  A  feature  that  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  recent  experiments  is  the  importance  of  using  green  manures  in  young 
groves  to  improve  the  soils  while  the  grove  is  developing.  In  a  70-acre  grove 
planted  at  the  Citrus  substation  in  the  spring  of  1917,  Blackeye  beans  have  been 
grown  between  the  trees  each  summer  and  bitter  clover  sowed  broadcast  over 
the  entire  area  in  the  winter.  The  beans  have  more  than  paid  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grove,  and  the  bean  straw  and  clover  has  been  returned  to  the  land. 
Under  this  treatment  the  grove  has  made  a  remarkable  growth  with  no  other 
fertilizer. 

Recent  developments  in  citrus  stock  experiments  have  been  noted  from 
another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  537). 

The  value  of  severe  pnming  as  a  means  of  rejuvenating  nonproductive 
orange  trees  has  been  investigated  by  H.  S.  Reed  with  the  result  that  mod- 
erate pruning  has  been  found  to  be  fully  as  beneficial  as  severe  pruning  and 
to  give  much  larger  yields  of  fruit.  Reed  and  F.  F.  Halma  have  found  strong 
evidence  for  the  presence  of  a  factor  which  controls  the  branching  habit  in 
the  lemon,  pear,  and  other  trees.  The  apical  portion  of  the  shoot  appears  to 
produce  a  substance  which  travels  downward  in  the  phloem  layer  and  pre- 
vents the  development  of  subapical  buds.  If  the  apical  portion  of  a  young 
shoot  be  cut  off  the  lateral  buds  just  below  the  point  of  amputation  will  grow 
out  to  form  shoots,  because  they  are  thereby  freed  from  the  inhibiting  sub- 
stance. When  they  begin  to  grow,  however,  they  form  a  renewed  supply  of 
the  inhibiting  substance  and  perpetuate  a  dormant  condition  in  the  buds 
below  them.  When  an  unbranched  shoot  is  held  in  the  horizontal  position 
the  buds  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot  develop  but  the  lower  buds  do  not,  the 
Inhibiting  substance  appearing  to  flow  along  the  ventral  side  of  the  shoot. 
Observations  made  by  Reed  on  the  fruit  growth  of  Lisbon  lemons  show  that 
the  fruit  requires  7  to  14  months  to  come  to  maturity.  Fruit  which  was 
set  in  May,  June,  and  July  came  soonest  to  maturity.  Fruit  set  in  the 
spring  months  has  the  best  chance  of  survival.  As  the  season  advances  the 
chances  for  advancement  of  juvenile  fruit  diminishes. 

CJold-storage  work  conducted  by  I.  J.  Condit  with  several  varieties  of 
persimmons  shows  that  the  fruit  can  be  kept  satisfactorily  for  several  months, 
although  market  demands  probably  do  not  justify  storage  much  after  January 
15.  Avocados  of  the  Mexican  type  kept  fairly  well  for  about  one  month,  after 
which  shriveling  and  decay  ensued.  Freezing  at  80®  F.  darkens  the  flesh  of  the 
avocado  and  renders  it  unfit  for  eating,  whereas  persimmon  flesh  is  not  injured 
at  this  temperature.  Fuerte  avocados  held  at  82"*  temperature  were  found  to 
lose  their  normal  green  appearance  and  to  assume  a  brown,  dirty  color. 
On  the  other  hand,  fruit  of  the  Challenge  held  for  6  weeks  at  82''  kept  its 
firmness  and  appearance  remarkably  weU.  Both  persimmons  and  avocados 
soften  much  more  rapidly  at  SQ""  than  at  32''  or  dO^. 

Studies  on  caprification  of  figs  conducted  by  Condit  show  that  the  number 
of  female  Blastophagas  entering  a  Smyrna  fig  in  the  process  of  caprification 
depends  largely  upon  the  numbers  of  Capri  figs  and  insects  in  the  tree.  A 
great  majority  of  the  insects  issue  from  the  mature  Capri  figs  during  the  first 
day  after  distribution,  very  few  after  the  third  day.  The  female  Blasto- 
phagas hover  closely  around  the  Capri  or  Smyrna  tree,  and  are  found  at  dis- 
tances away  from  the  tree  only  when  carried  by  wind.  Caprification 
exercises  marked  changes  in  the  color  and  appearance  of  certain  figs,  such 
as  the  Brown  Turkey  and  particularly  the  Kadota.  Caprlfied  Adriatic  figs 
show  more  interior  than  exterior  differences.  Generally  speaking,  caprifica- 
tion increases  the  number  of  seeds  and  sugar  content  of  the  figs. 
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Several  fruit  polUnatlcm  studies  are  briefly  noted.  Continued  studies  by  G.  L 
Philp  have  confirmed  previous  observations  by  Tufts  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  148)  that 
all  almond  varieties  are  self-sterile  and  a  few  are  inter-sterile.  The  apricot, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  suflldently  self-fertile  to  make  inter-planting 
for  purposes  of  croas-polllnatlon  unnecessary.  Further  studies  with  cherries 
confirm  previous  results  that  the  hiding  varieties  of  sweet  cherri^  are  self- 
sterile  under  California  conditions.  Several  of  these  varieties  have  also  proved 
inter-sterila  Results  of  pollen  studies  with  Bartlett  pears  have  been  noted  in 
Bulletin  307  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  240).  During  the  season  of  1919 
13  varU*tk»s  of  pears,  including  the  Bartlett,  were  tested  for  self-sterility.  All 
varieties  tested  were  benefited  by  cross-pollination.  Observations  made  by  A. 
H.  Herulrickson  relative  to  the  pollen  of  plums  and  prunes  covering  a  period 
of  5  years  indicate,  as  noted  in  a  previous  report  (E.  S.  R.,  36,  p.  139),  tliat 
practically  all  the  Japanese  plums  are  self-sterile  but  will  cross-polUnate  readily 
when  the  blooming  periods  occur  approximately  at  the  same  period.  The  same 
Is  generally  true  for  European  plums.  The  French  (Agen)  and  Sugar  prunes 
are  undoubtedly  self-fertile. 

Pollination  work  ^vlth  Yellow  Newtown  and  Yellow  BeUflower  apples  was  con- 
ducted by  E.  L.  Oberholser  in  1919.  The  results  indicate  that  the  Yellow 
Newtown  is  sufllciently  self-fertile  to  set  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  through  the  agency 
of  Its  own  pollen,  but  that  its  fruitfulness  is  greatly  increased  when  pollinated 
with  Yellow  Bellflower.  Yellow  Bellflower  is  not  sufficiently  self-fertile  to  set 
paying  crops  of  fruit  without  cross-pollination,  and  did  not  set  a  full  crop  when 
pollinated  with  Y^low  Newtown.  The  apples  were  found  to  set  fmit  much  nuffe 
abundantly  where  hives  of  honeybees  were  placed  In  the  orchard  to  supplement 
natural  pollinating  agencies. 

M.  N.  Wood  studied  the  causes  of  selfnsrterillty  in  certain  fruit,  particalirly 
the  almond.  A  well-known  self-sterile  variety  of  almond,  the  Ne  Plus  Cltit, 
was  made  to  set  30  per  cent  of  fruit  from  Its  own  pollen  by  previously  apply- 
ing to  the  pistils  a  8  per  cent  sugar  solution.  This  set  of  fmit  is  as  good  or 
better  than  the  number  set  by  this  variety  under  first-class  c(»ditions  for  cross- 
pollination. 

The  results  of  pruning  investigations  of  deciduous  trees  conducted  by  Tofts 
indicate,  in  general,  that  light  and  thin  prunlngr  is  superior  to  heavy  pruning 
and  thinning.  The  results  in  detail  secured  with  young  trees  are  given  (E.  3. 
R.,  42,  p.  534). 

Experiments  conducted  by  R.  H.  Taylor  indicate  that  the  optimum  temperm- 
ture  for  the  most  rapid  ripening  of  Bartlett  pears  is  between  70  and  80'.  The 
ripening  process  of  pears  at  higher  temperatures  was  delayed  in  a  similar  way 
but  to  a  less  degree  than  when  pears  were  hfeld  at  a  temperature  of  32**.  Pean 
of  the  same  lot  which  ripened  fully  in  one  we^  when  held  at  a  temperature 
of  70  to  80*  kept  well  for  a  period  of  from  4  to  6  we^s  wh«i  held  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  100  to  llO"*.  These  results  suggest  that  during  an  abnormally 
warm  season  the  pears  should  not  be  picked  early  as  has  been  Uie  custom,  bat 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees,  thereby  securing  better  devdopment 
of  the  fruit  with  the  moderation  of  temperature  later  on.  It  also  suggests  the 
possibility  of  holding  x)ears  in  a  warm  room  rather  than  making  an  effort  to 
store  them  in  slightly  cooler  temperatures.  Difteroit  varietieB  of  pears  dilte 
considerably  in  the  stage  of  maturity  at  wliich  they  should  be  picked  for  mar- 
ket. The  Bartlett  was  found  to  be  greatly  improved  in  quality  if  picked  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  maturity,  whereas  the  Bose  has  fUled  to  reach  good  qual- 
ity when  ripened  in  storage  unless  it  rea<^ed  a  higher  stage  of  maturity  an 
the  tree  than  required  for  the  Bartlett 
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Tests  were  made  to  determine  whether  dried  fruits  are  in  danger  of  being 
injured  by  freezing  under  conditions  of  usual  shipment  to  eastern  marlcets. 
iJommercially  processed  and  pacited  fruits  containing  approximately  22  per  cent 
of  moisture  were  not  frozen  or  injured  when  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  — 25**. 
The  results  of  a  survey  of  fruit  drying  practices  in  the  State  made  by  W.  L. 
Sweet  are  noted  on  page  804. 

Various  materials  have  been  tested  for  covering  pruning  wounds  on  fruit 
trees.  Cement  paint  seemed  to  stick  longer  and  tighter  than  any  other  mate- 
lial,  but  was  the  most  expensive  paint  tried.  Hard  asphaltum  proved  quite 
satisfactory  In  its  sticking  qualities,  but  was  troublesome  to  apply  as  it  had 
to  be  painted  on  while  warm.  A  roofing  paint  called  Oronite  served  all  pur- 
poses and  was  easy  of  application. 

A  test  of  root  stocks  for  some  of  the  common  deciduous  fruits  was  started  in 
1915.  After  4  years,  Royal  Ann  cherries  on  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stocks  have 
made  about  the  same  growth.  Bartlett  pear  on  quince  root  has  made  very  poor 
growth,  while  adjacent  trees  on  French  pear  stock  have  made  very  satisfactory 
growth.  Bartlett  on  Japanese  pear  root  has  done  well  for  two  years  and  prom- 
ises to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Bartlett  top-worked  on  Surprise  pear,  which  in 
turn  was  grafted  on  Japanese  pear  root  for  the  past  two  years,  has  made  good 
unions.  Prunes  on  almond  and  myrobalan  stock  so  far  have  shown  no  differ- 
ences in  growth.  Peaches  and  almonds  on  the  different  root  stocks  mentioned 
for  stone  fruits  have  shown  no  special  differences  in  growth. 

Studies  made  to  determine  uses  for  wine  grapes  have  been  elsewhere  re- 
ported (E.  S.  R.,  42,'  p.  537).  Observations  on  the  Black  CJorinth  or  true  cur- 
rant grape  indicated  that  it  must  be  grafted  on  resistant  stocks.  The  best 
stock  at  the  Davis  farm  has  been  Riparia  gloire^  on  which  it  has  yielded  1.75 
tons  of  dried  fruit  per  acre.  At  the  Kearney  vineyard  the  best  stock  has 
been  GhasselasXBerlandieri  41-B,  on  which  it  has  yielded  about  2  tons.  In- 
crease of  bearing  by  girdling  is  being  tested  and  has  given  very  promising 
results.  Among  the  promising  table  grapes  under  observation  during  the  last 
three  years  are  the  Kurtelaska,  a  grape  of  Malaga  type,  and  the  Marvel  of 
Malaga,  a  grape  somewhat  resembling  the  Tokay,  which  is  believed  to  be  spe- 
cially promising  for  districts  and  soils  where  the  Tokay  fails  to  color  well. 
A  large  amount  of  data  has  been  accumulated  by  F.  T.  Bloletti  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  complex  question  of  the  relative  phylloxera-resistant  value  of 
various  grape  stocks.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  at  Davis  and  Kearney  rec- 
ommendations are  given  regarding  suitable  stocks  for  the  principal  varieties  of 
table,  raisin,  and  wine  grapes.  One  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  work  is 
the  indication  that  the  Rupestris  St  George,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  California,  is  inferior  in  valye  to  nearly  all  of  the  other  stocks  tested.  v 

Observations  and  experiments  conducted  by  Bloletti  and  F.  O.  H.  Flossfeder 
indicate  that  the  pruning  of  young  olive  trees  should  be  limited  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  give  them  the  proper  form  of  framework,  and  that  the  prun- 
ing of  old  trees  should  be  limited  to  the  annual  thinning  out  of  young  branches 
and  twigs.    In  all  cases  thinning  out  is  emphasized  rather  than  cutting  back. 

[Report  of  the]  division  of  hortlciiltiire«  W.  G.  Bbiebley  (Minnesota  Sta. 
Bpt.  1919,  pp.  .fd-^^).— Brief  statements  are  giyeo  of  progrees  made  in  various 
lines  of  work. 

Studies  relative  to  the  healing  of  pruning  wounds  on  aiq;>le  trees  have  shown 
that  6.3  per  cent  of  all  wounds  from  0.25  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter  fkil  to  heal, 
and  that  the  failures  are  practically  all  due  to  poorly  made  wounds.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  if  the  tree  is  kept  growing  vigorously  and  the  wounds  are  carefully 
made,  sterilized,  and  covered  with  grafting  wax  or  gas  tar  to  hinder  the  en- 
trance of  disease,  there  should  be  few  wound  failures. 
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Blueberry  experiments  are  being  conducted  at  Oloqnet  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  results 
already  secured  with  plants  of  Vacdnium  penntylvanUmm  Indicate  that  this 
low-bush  type  can  be  readily  propagated  and  grown,  and  tbe  station  is  to  test 
several  hundred  high-bosh  X  low-bush  hybrids  rec^ved  from  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Young  plantings  of  blade  wahiiit,  chestnut,  shag- 
bark  hickory,  and  filbert  were  not  injured  in  tlie  comparatively  mild  winter 
of  1918-19,  but  pecan  and  English  walnut  trees  showed  a  hi£^  percentage  of 
winterkilling. 

Work  in  fruit  breeding  was  continued  and  extended.  The  results  thus  fiir 
secured  in  the  sterility  study  with  plums  have  been  recently  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42, 
p.  534). 

In  the  breeding  work  with  vegetables,  improved  strains  of  the  Alaska  pea. 
Refugee  bean,  and  Hubbard  squash  have  been  isolated.  The  crossing  and  selec- 
tion of  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  was  Also  continued.  Work  with  potatoes  Is 
noted  on  page  825. 

Progress  made  in  variety  tests  of  fruits,  cooperative  orchard  management, 
and  in  landscape  gardening  and  floriculture  is  briefly  reported. 

[Report  on  horticnltiiral  iiiTestigatioiis  at  the  Crookstoa  Substation, 
1017  and  1018],  C.  Q.  Selvio  {Minnesota  Sta,,  Rpt  Ctyokston  Substa^  mi- 
ls, pp.  65-80,  figs.  2). — Data  are  given  on  the  condition  of  hardy  apples  and- 
crab  apples  planted  at  the  Crookston  substation  during  the  period  1910-1918. 

The  results  to  date  indicate  that  only  the  hardiest  varieties  of  apples,  such 
as  Hibernal,  E^uchess,  and  possibly  Pattens  Greening  and  Charlamoff,  can  be 
exi)ected  to  survive  any  considerable  time.  Virginia  and  Transcendent  crate 
are  apparently  more  hardy  than  the  above  named  apples.  Even  these  varieties 
show  more  or  less  heart-killing  each  year,  but  under  favorable  cultural  condi- 
tions may  continue  their  growth  for  10  or  15  years  and  produce  a  ferf  crops 
before  dying.  Observations  conducted  for  three  seasons  show  that  trees  grow- 
ing in  sweet  clover  sod  were  less  subject  to  heart-killing,  sun  scald,  and  alkali 
injury  than  similar  trees  growing  under  clean  cultivation.  The  growth  of 
trees  on  the  sweet  clover  plat  was  more  mature  in  the  fall.  Tree  and  bu^ 
fruits  do  best  when  planted  in  the  shelter  of  effective  windbreaks,  where  they 
are  protected  from  the  drying  winds  of  sununer  and  where  the  snow  cover  is 
abundant  in  winter. 

Forty-two  dlffer^it  trees  of  Minnesota  seedling  plums  have  be^i  planted 
during  the  last  5  years.  Of  these,  only  one  tree,  Minnesota  No.  7,  has  survlTed. 
Standard  varieties  of  plums  planted  in  a  similar  situation  have  quite  largely 
failed.  On  the  other  hand,  both  seedlings  and  standard  varieties  when  planted 
in  or  near  the  windbreak  have  made  good  growth  and  yielded  fair  to  good 
crops.  The  varieties  of  gooseberries  and  currants  under  test  are  apparently 
very  hardy.  All  of  the  Minnesota  seedling  raspberries  were  severely  winter- 
killed during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  most  of  the  standard  varieties  also  show- 
ing great  injury.  The  variety  which  survived  the  winter  best  was  the  Sun- 
beam. Seedling  grapes  were  also  seriously  injured,  but  the  Beta  variety  and 
plants  of  what  were  supposedly  Campb^l's  Early  survived  the  winter  as  in 
former  years  and  made  a  vigorous  growth. 

A  list  is  given  of  varieties  of  fruit  reconmiended  for  northern  Minnesota, 
based  both  on  the  work  at  the  substation  and  the  results  obtained  by  growers 
in  that  section. 

Tabular  data  are  given  showing  the  number  of  windbreak  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  planted  each  year  since  1912  and  the  number  now  growing, 
together  with  a  list  of  desirable  windbreak  trees  and  ornamental  trees,  riirohs, 
and  vine& 
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The  variety  testing  of  vegetables  was  continued  during  the  year.  Data  are 
given  and  discussed  showing  the  yields  for  1918  for  different  varieties  of  beans, 
beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions, 
parsnips,  peas,  radishes,  squash,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

[Report  on  hortlcaltural  investigations  at  the  Crookston  sabstation, 
1918-19],  C.  G.  SixviG  {Mmnesota  8ta.  Rpt,  1919,  pp.  69,  70),— The  results 
with  apples  at  the  Crookston  substation  continued  to  look  unpromising  for 
apple  culture  in  that  section,  but  in  view  of  the  comparatively  favorable  condi- 
tion of  trees  growing  in  sweet  clover  sod  as  noted  above,  new  plantings  of 
varieties  of  apples  and  crab  apples  of  the  first  degree  of  hardiness  have  been 
made  on  plats  receiving  the  following  cultural  treatments:  Bare  fallow,  fallow 
with  fall  cover  crop,  grass,  hay  to  be  removed,  sod  mulch,  and  sweet  clover, 
with  one  hay  crop  and  one  seed  crop  each  year.  Variety  tests  of  garden  vege- 
tables are  briefly  noted. 

[Studies  on  heredity  and  environment  at  the  New  Jersey  Station] ,  B.  D. 
Halsted  {New  Jersey  Stag,  Rpt,  1918,  pp.  197^199), — ^A  brief  progress  report 
on  heredity  and  environment  studies  with  vegetables  and  other  plants  (E.  S.  R., 
41,  p.  42).  Among  the  desirable  strains  of  vegetables  resulting  from  the  breed- 
ing work  to  date  are  a  wax-podded  pole  bean,  resulting  from  a  cross  between 
Hodson  Wax  and  Kentucky  Wonder,  a  green-podded  pole  Uean  from  the  same 
cross,  a  crystal  wax  type  larger  than  the  crj'stal  parent,  a  hybrid  wax  bean, 
and  a  "  Giant  Plum  "  tomato  of  commercial  size. 

Report  of  the  specialist  in  market  gardening,  G.  H.  Nissurr  (Neto  Jersey 
Stas.  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  150-154). — ^A  report  similar  to  the  above  on  several  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  market  gardening  conducted  by  growers  In  co- 
operation with  the  specialist  and  the  county  agents. 

Report  of  the  specialist  in  vegetable  growing,  R.  W.  De  Baun  (Neic  Jersey 
Sias.  Rpt,  1918,  pp,  U5-U9). — A  report  on  extension  activities  in  the  State 
during  1918,  with  special  reference  to  increasing  vegetable  production  for  war- 
time needs. 

Report  of  the  department  of  horticnltore,  M.  A.  Biakb  and  G.  H.  Gonnobs 
{New  Jersey  Stas,  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  41-64,  fig,  i).— The  report  contains  observa- 
tions on  winter  injuries  to  fruit  trees  during  the  severe  winter  of  1917-18,  a 
statement  of  progress  made  in  peach  investigations  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  41) 
(luring  1918,  and  considerable  tabular  data  showing  the  blooming  dates  of 
apples  and  pears  for  1918  and  picking  date  records  in  the  strawberry  variety 
tests  for  the  years  1911-1918,  inclusive,  together  with  the  usual  weather  ob- 
servations for  the  year.  Observations  made  on  peach  borers  at  Vlneland  are 
also  noted. 

The  fertilizer  experiment  that  has  been  conducted  for  several  years  in  one 
of  the  peach  orchards  at  Vlneland  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  results  are 
to  appear  in  bulletin  form.  The  orchard  will  now  be  given  good  general  treat- 
ment with  the  view  of  demonstrating  that  a  peach  orchard  can  be  maintained 
in  profitable  bearing  beyond  its  tenth  year  of  growth. 

Some  exi)eriments  were  started  to  determine  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
fruits  of  several  varieties  of  peaches  as  affected  by  thinning  the  fruits  at 
different  stages.  Special  measurements  were  also  being  made  during  1918 
to  determine  the  relation  between  the  system  of  pruning  peaches  and  the 
growth  of  twigs  and  fruit.  The  seedlings  secured  from  peach  crosses  made 
in  1916  were  set  In  orchard  form.  During  the  season  of  1917  a  bud  sport  was 
found  at  Vlneland  on  the  peach  variety  Burke,  in  which  the  leaves  were 
variegated,  white,  and  green.  It  is  to  be  propagated  as  a  horticultural 
variety. 
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[Report  on  orchard  trials  at  the  Dnliith  sohstation],  M.  J.  Thompson 
^^finne8ota  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  p.  88), — ^A  note  on  the  losses  by  varieties  of  apple 
trees  from  winterkilling  during  the  winter  of  1918-19.  The  average  of  all 
varieties  was  13.5  per  cent 

[Report  of  the]  fmlt-breeding  farm*  Zamhra  Hei^its,  O.  Haralson 
(}finnewta  St  a.  Rpt  1919,  pp.  95-P5).— This  report,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  committee  examining  the  fnilt4)reeding  farm,  was  noted 
from  another  source  (B.  8.  R.,  42,  p.  637). 

[Report  on  fruit  breeding],  N.  E.  Hansen  {8<mth  Dakota  8ta.  Bpt.  1919, 
pp.  18-29).— Work  In  the  breeding  and  selection  of  hardy  and  blight-resistant 
fHiits  was  continued  (E.  S.  R.,  41  p.  238).  Descriptions  are  given  of  the 
following  varieties  sent  out  for  trial  In  the  spring  of  1919:  The  Beauty,  OIpi, 
Izo,  Sugar,  Alexis,  Cathay,  and  Red  Tip  crabs;  also  three  selected  American 
wild  crab  seedlings,  the  Giant  Wild,  Missouri  Wild,  and  Mercer  Wild:  the 
Caramel,  Sasha,  and  Chance  apples;  and  the  South  Dakota  Usurl,  Tolstoy, 
Pushkin,  and  Gogol  pears,  together  with  several  varieties  of  apples  on 
Siberian  crab  roots. 

Japan  pear  seedlings  are  apparently  too  tender  as  stocks  for  the  bli^t- 
resistant  hybrid  pears  as  they  winter-killed  during  the  winter  of  1918-19, 
thereby  preventing  the  distribution  of  these  hybrids.  The  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Siberian  pear,  Pyrus  ussuriensis,  and  the  Chinese  pear,  P. 
ovoidea,  will  probably  be  the  hardy  blighti;)roof  pear  stocks  for  the  North. 

In  the  work  with  grapes,  only  one  of  the  standard  varieties,  the  Beta,  has 
proved  to  be  hardy  without  winter  protection.  Three  other  seedlings  of  the 
same  pedigree  as  the  Beta  (the  Dakota,  Monitor,  and  Suelter)  are  being  tested, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  Improve  the  native  grapes.  A  seedling  of  tlu' 
Wilder  crossed  with  pollen  of  a  wild  grape  from  Bismarck,  North  Dakoia. 
fruited  In  1918.  While  the  berry  Is  small.  It  Is  remarkable  for  the  improve- 
ment in  flavor  and  for  the  ease  with  which  the  fruits  separate  from  the 
pulp. 

The  breeding  of  hardy  roses  was  continued. 

Spring  spraying  program  for  1020,  A.  Fbajvk  (Washinifion  8ta,,  West. 
Wash,  8ta.  Mo,  Bui.,  7  (1920),  No.  It,  pp,  204-208).— A  s^mjing  schedule  is 
given  for  the  c<mtrol  of  the  conomon  diseases  and  pests  of  apples,  pears,  dier- 
rles,  prunes,  plums,  and  peaches. 

Bearing  habits  of  the  Delicious  apple*  C.  W.  Ellenwood  (Mo.  Bvl.  OMo 
8ta.,  5  (1920),  No,  1,  pp.  27,  28). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  production  records  of 
this  variety  In  the  station  orchards. 

As  observed  at  the  station,  the  Delldons  is  an  annual  bearer,  but  alternates 
with  rather  heavy  and  medium  light  crops.  It  compares  favorably  in  yield 
with  other  conomercial  varieties,  and  seems  to  reach  a  profitable  bearing  age 
about  10  years  after  planting.  The  range  of  picking  dates  of  Delicious  for  a 
10-year  period  was  from  October  8  to  October  21. 

Fertilizers  for  peach  orchards,  P.  Thateb  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  4  (1919), 
No.  12,  pp.  ^80-585).— The  station  started  a  fertilizer  test  In  a  peach  ordiard 
in  1916.  Although  the  test  has  nin  for  five  seasons,  seasonal  conditions  have 
been  unfavorable,  and  the  trees  have  borne  only  one  full  crop  (1915)  and  ooe 
light  crop  (1916).  Taking  the  partial  data  secured  In  this  woi^  In  connectloo 
with  the  results  secured  at  other  stations  the  author  offers  some  tentative  sog- 
gestions  for  fertilizing  peaches. 

An  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  strong 
new  shoots,  upon  which  the  fruit  buds  are  formed  and  an  abundance  of  foliage 
to  nourish  the  fruit  crop.    In  the  absence  of  nitrogen  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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applications  of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  are  justlfiahle.  In  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  nitrogen,  the  application  of  phosphoric  acid  Is  beneficial, 
especially  on  clay  soils.  Where  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  are  supplied 
there  is  probably  some  benefit  from  potash,  especially  on  sandy  soils.  On 
clay  soils  in  the  absence  of  nitrogen,  potash  is  of  no  value'  and  may  be  injurious. 

The  Bartiett  plum,  P.  Thayeb  (i/o.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  5  {1920),  No,  i,  p.  26,  fig, 
1). — ^An  account  of  the  tree  and  fruit  of  this  variety,  which  is  recommended 
more  for  its  ornamental  features  than  as  a  fruit,  although  the  fruit  possesses  a 
fair  quality. 

[Report  on  cranberry  Investigations  at  Whltesbog,  N.  J.],  C.  S.  Beck- 
WITH  {Neio  Jersey  Stas,  Rpt.  1918,  pp.  222-230). — As  the  result  of  a  conference 
between  station  oflicials,  interested  cranberry  growers,  and  a  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  station's  cranberry  investigations 
were  replanned  In  1918.  Broadly  stated,  the  purpose  of  these  Investigations 
is  to  make  a  search  for  the  general  principles  upon  which  successful  cranberry 
growing  depends.  During  1918,  attention  was  given  to  the  problems  of  plant- 
food,  soil  acidity,  soil  water,  and  insects.  The  present  report  reviews  previous 
work  with  plant  foods  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  441)  and  for  correction  of  soil  acidity 
(E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  748),  and  outlines  new  experiments  along  these  lines.  Work 
to  be  conducted  in  the  study  of  soil  moisture  and  in  the  control  of  Insect  enemies 
is  also  briefly  noted. 

Citrus  fertilizer  experiments,  S.  E.  Collison  (Florida  Sta.  Bui.  154  (^919), 
pp.  S-4Sy  figs.  11)' — A  detailed  account  is  given  of  experiments  started  in  1909 
to  determine  the  effects  of  various  fertilizers  upon  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  soil,  upon  the  growth  and  composition  of  the  trees,  and  upon  the  fruit. 
The  effects  of  lime  and  other  alkaline  materials  and  of  various  cultural  treat- 
ments upon  the  soil  and  the  trees  were  also  studied.  The  experiment  was 
conducted  in  a  grove  of  young  trees  all  of  the  same  variety,  specially  selected 
with  regard  to  uniformity  of  size.  The  grove  was  divided  into  48  plats  and 
an  application  of  2  lbs.  per  tree  of  ammonia  5  per  cent,  from  sulphate  of  am- 
monia; phosphoric  acid,  6  per  cent,  from  acid  phosphate;  and  potash,  6  per 
cent,  from  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  was  used  as  the  standard  formula- 
Several  variations  from  this  standard  were  included  in  the  experiment,  and 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and  potash  from  different  sources  were  compared. 
In  order  to  supplement  the  work  with  fertilizers  in  the  field,  soil  tank  experi- 
ments were  begun  on  the  station  grounds  with  the  view  of  determining  losses 
of  fertilizing  material  in  the  drainage  water  under  different  systems  of  fertiliz- 
ing and  the  effects  of  long-continued  use  of  fertilizers  on  the  solL 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  field  work,  sulphate  of  anmionia,  acid  phos- 
phate, and  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  has  given  somewhat  better  results  as 
measured  by  the  increase  in  growth  than  any  other  mixture.  Good  results 
were  obtained  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  source  of  ammonia,  from 
steamed  bone  and  oats  as  sources  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  low-grade  sul- 
phate, hardwood  ashes  and  the  muriate  as  sources  of  potash.  Lime  and  other 
alkaline  materials,  notably  ground  limestone  and  basic  slag,  have"  proved  dis- 
tinctly injurious  to  growth.  This  injury  consisted,  in  its  mildest  form,  of  a 
light  attack  of  frenching;  in  the  severest  type,  of  chronic,  severe  frenching, 
partial  defoliation,  and  a  permanent  retarding  of  growth,  resulting  in  stunted, 
undersized,  and  unhealthy  trees.  See  also  a  previous  note  by  Floyd  (E.  S.  R., 
37,  p.  656). 

In  July,  1910, 18  months  after  the  trees  had  been  planted,  they  exhibited  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  known  as  dieback.  The  disease  continued  to  gain 
headway,  and  a  thorough  examination  was  made  of  the  entire  grove  with  the 
view  of  determining  whether  any  relation  existed  between  the  disease  and  the 
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fertilizer  treatment  No  such  relation  could  be  established,  the  disease  appear- 
ing to  be  entirely  Independent  of  the  fertilizers  used.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
appeared  to  be  quite  effective  in  controlling  the  dieback,  and  from  the  end  of 
the  year  1915  on  and  until  the  close  of  the  experiment  no  further  trouble  was 
experienced  with  the  disease. 

Following  the  freeze  of  February,  1917,  a  careful  examination  was  made 
with  the  view  of  finding  out  what  effect.  If  any,  the  various  fertiUzer  treat- 
ments had  in  making  the  trees  more  or  less  resistant  to  cold  injury.  No  con- 
clusive evidence  could  be  obtained  indicating  that  any  special  fertilizer  treat- 
ment among  those  used  on  the  better  plats  was  more  effective  than  another  in 
mnking  the  trees  resistant  to  frost.  Generally  speaking,  the  trees  in  those  plats 
which  were  in  a  weakened  and  unhealthy  condition  owing  to  various  causes, 
such  as  overfertilization  and  the  effect  of  alkaline  materials,  suffered  more 
seriously  from  the  cold.  Trees  In  a  good  healthy  condition  not  only  with- 
stood the  frost  better,  but  made  a  quicker  recovery. 

Clean  cultivation  throughout  the  year  was  of  considerable  benefit  to  young 
trees,  but  after  a  few  years  leads  to  a  loss  of  soil  organic  matter  and  should 
not  be  practiced  with  trees  over  5  or  6  years  old. 

Data  secured  In  the  soil  tank  experiment  showed  that  nitrogen,  both  in  the 
organic  and  inorganic  form,  is  lost  In  large  quantity  by  leaching.  For  the 
period  from  July  13,  1911,  to  July  17.  1913,  72.5  per  cent  of  the  nitrate  of 
swia  applied  to  the  soil  leached  through  the  soil,  which  was  about  4  ft  in 
depth,  and  was  lost  in  the  drainage  water.  During  the  same  period  41  po" 
cent  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  38.3  per  cent  of  dried  blood  were  lost 
Losses  In  potash  for  the  first  two  years  were  small,  but  at  the  end  of  4  years 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  potash  applied  had  leached  out.  The  loss  of  phos- 
phoric acid  was  extremely  small,  amounting  to  only  0.05  of  one  per  ceot  of 
the  amount  applied  for  the  4-year  period.  A  large  proportion  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  applied  was  retained  in  the  upper  9  In.  of  soil,  and  much  of  the  pota^  In 
the  water-soluble  form  was  also  retained  by  the  soil.  There  was  a  slight 
increase  in  nitrogen  in  all  of  the  plats  excepting  the  clean  culture  and  the  un- 
fertilized ones. 

Roses  for  the  home  garden,  J.  L.  Stahl  {Washington  8ta„  West.  Wa^K 
^ta.  }fo.  Bui,  7  {1920),  No.  12,  pp.  196,  i97).— This  comprised  concise  supges- 
tions  on  the  culture  and  care  of  roses,  Including  a  list  of  desirable  varieiie* 
teste<l  at  the  western  Washington  substation. 

Beautifying  the  farmstead,  F.  L.  Mulfobo  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bui. 
1087  (1920),  pp.  65,  figs.  ^^).— The  author  discusses  the  need  of  beautifying  the 
farmstead,  desirability  of  making  plans  for  improvement  In  advance,  styles  of 
design,  location  of  the  buildings,  walks  and  drives,  service  features,  lawns, 
arrangement  of  plantings,  use  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
and  selection  of  plant  material.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  several  farmstead 
plans.  A  chart  Is  given  showing  the  appropriate  color  combinations  for  highly 
colored  flowers. 

FOEESTEY. 

[Report  of  forestry  investigatiOBS  at  the  Galifomia  Station]  {California 
8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  5S-56). — A  survey  was  made  by  W.  Metcalf  of  eucalyptus 
groves  of  various  species  in  California.  The  average  growth  measurements 
obtained  are  here  presented  in  tabular  form.  Several  trees  fron>  central  China 
have  proved  to  be  well  suited  to  central  California  conditions.  Among  these 
are  Populus  tomentosa,  P,  simonii,  P.  sinensis,  and  Ulmus  pumila,  all  of  whidi 
give  promise  of  making  excellent  windbreak  trees ;  and  Zelkova  serrata,  a  fine 
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street  tree  resembling  the  elms.  Experiments  with  the  seed  of  Bishop  piiie 
{Pimis  mu7'icata)  to  determine  the  vitality  In  seeds  of  the  closed-cone  group  of 
pines  Indicated  that  seed  just  matured  shows  the  highest  germination  percent- 
age and  produces  the  most  vigorous  trees  and  most  rapid  growth.  Seed  which 
had  remained  in  the  closed  cones  for  from  3  to  15  years  showed  a  remarkable 
uniformity  of  vitality  and  rate  of  growth. 

Damping  oflf  in  the  nursery  seed-beds  has  been  effectively  prevented  by  the 
use  of  0.2  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  per  square  foot  of  seed-bed.  In  the  case 
Of  fall-sown  beds  of  Douglas  fir  a  better  stand  was  obtained  where  treatment 
was  given  one  week  before  sowing.  Based  on  measurements  and  observations 
made  at  the  Chico  and  Santa  Monica  Forestry  Stations  ll^ts  are  given  of  species 
suited  for  windbreak,  ornamental,  and  woodlot  plantings  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  In  southern  California.  Notes  are  given  on  the  principal  uses  of 
several  California  species. 

[Note  on  forestry  experiments  at  the  Grand  Rapids  substation,  Minn.]t 
0.  I.  Beroh  (Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt,  1919,  p.  85). — In  tree  planting  experiments 
being  conducted  at  the  Grand  Rapids  substation  the  effect  of  Intertillage  on 
the  growth  of  dlfEerent  kinds  of  pine  trees  as  compared  with  no  tillage  was 
very  marked,  trees  receiving  intertillage  having  grown  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  those  receiving  no  tillage. 

The  administrative  report  of  the  Virginia  State  forester  for  the  calendar 
years  1918  and  1019,  with  suggestions  for  extensions  of  State  forestry 
work,  and  recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  present  forestry  laws, 
R.  C.  Jones  {Va.  State  Forester  Rpt.*  1918-19,  pp,  62), — A  report  of  forest 
activities  with  a  special  bearing  on  the  war,  forest-fire  protection,  educational 
and  demponstratlon  work,  nursery  operations,  etc.,  including  recommendations 
for  a  future  forestry  program  and  new  legislation.  The  forestry  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia are  appended. 

Report  of  the  forestry  commission  for  the  year  ended  June  30«  1919, 
R.  Dalbymple  Hay  et  al.  (Rpt.  Forestry  Comn.  N.  8.  Wales,  1919,  pp.  S8,  pis.  > 
9). — ^A  report  on  operations  on  the  State  forests  of  New  South  Wales  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1919,  including  also  notes  on  research  work  with  forest 
products  and  data  on  the  organization  of  the  State  forests,  Imports  and  exiwrts 
of  timber,  revenues  and  expenditures,  yields  in  major  and  minor  forest  prod- 
ucts, etc 

Salient  features  of  a  forestry  policy  for  Ohio*  E.  Secbest  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio 
Sta.,  5  U920),  No.  1,  pp.  15-19).— The  author  briefly  considers  some  of  the  more 
^essential  features  of  a  Joint  program  of  State,  municipal,  and  private  forestry. 

Cooperation  between  National  Forests  and  adjacent  private  lands,  B.  P. 
KiKKLAND  {Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  120-130). — A  contribution  from 
the  University  of  Washington,  in  which  the  author  submits  the  outline  of  a 
program  for  the.  Immediate  introduction  of  forestry  on  private  lands  adjacent 
to  National  Forest  boundaries. 

Private  forestry  in  France,  W.  B.  Gbkelby  (Amer.  Forestry,  26  (1920),  No. 
315,  pp.  139-143,  figs.  2). — ^An  analysis  of  private  forestry  in  France,  in  which 
consideration  is  given  to  the  source  of  private  forests,  economic  conditions 
favoring  private  forestry,  and  the  public  policy  of  France  toward  her  private 
forests. 

Great  profits  from  forests  in  the  French  Jura,  T.  S.  Woolsey,  jr.  (Canad. 
Forestry  Jour.,  16  (1920),  No.  3,  pp.  116-118,  figs.  I?).— Summarized  growth  and 
yield  statistics  are  given  for  four  100-year-old  fir-spruce  stands  in  the  Jura  that 
are  somewhat  comparable  to  spruce-fir  stiuids  of  northern  New  England  or 
southern  Canada.  These  four  stands  averages  71,000  ft  b.  m.  per  acre  as 
177849*— 20 4 
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compared  with  a  yield  of  from  5,000  to  lO/XK)  ft  b.  m.  per  acre  for  natural 
balsam  fir  and  spmce  in  eastern  Canada. 

Natural  regeneratloii  of  French  forests,  T.  S.  Woolset,  jb.  {Amer,  For- 
efttrv,  £6  (1920),  No.  SH,  pp.  TfSl,  flg%.  10).^An  acconnt  of  m^^liods  employed 
in  different  types  of  Froich  forests  to  secure  adequate  natural  regeneration. 

Transcaacasian  forests,  E.  G.  Meabs  {U.  8.  Dept.  Com.,  Bur.  Foreiffn  and 
Dom.  Com.,  Com.  Rpt$.  No.  75  (1920),  pp.  179^^1797). ^A  consular  report  in 
wliich  information  is  given  relative  to  the  principal  forest  species  In  Trans- 
caucasia, location  of  forests,  the  forests  now  in  process  of  exploitation,  forest 
products  available,  obstacles  to  early  exploitation,  and  accessibility  of  tbe 
principal  forests.    A  list  is  also  given  of  unexpl<^ted  areas. 

The  tropical  acacias  of  Queensland,  J.  H.  Maidbn  {Proc  Roy.  8oc.  QvecM- 
land,  SO  {1918),  pp.  18-51,  pis.  7). — In  this  paper  the  author  pres^its  a  tenta- 
tive descriptive  list  of  tropical  Queensland  ^)ecie8  of  acacia.  A  select 
bibliography  of  related  literature  is  included. 

Note  on  Hollong  timber  (Dipterocarpos  pilosos),  R.  S.  Peabson  ([/«- 
<fton]  Forest  Bui.  S9  {1919),  pp,  8.  pi.  /).— An  account  of  this  Indian  timber 
species,  with  reference  to  its  general  distribution;  locality  and  habit;  natnral 
reproduction  and  rate  of  growth;  characteristics  of  the  tree;  characteristics, 
properties,  and  uses  of  the  timber;  method  of  extraction;  and  yields  and  re- 
turns. 

The  identification  of  mahogany,  A.  Koehleb  {Jour.  Forestry,  18  {1920),  yo. 
2,  pp.  15J!f-156).^A  contribution  from  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  comprising  a  bHef  critical  review  of  H.  H.  Dixon's 
article  on  Mahogany,  and  the  Recognition  of-  Some  of  the  Different  Kinds  by 
Their  Microscopic  Characteristics  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  541). 

[Elxperiments  in  rubber  culture]  {Fiji  Dept.  Agr.  Ann.  Rpt.  1918,  pfi- 1. 
-J). — Data  are  given  showing  the  average  annual  increase  in  girth  for  sera«l 
years  of  the  trees  in  five  Hevea  rubber  plats,  together  with  brief  notes  on  other 
rubber  plants  and  some  tapping  experiments. 

The  use  of  wood. — Wood  in  a^cnltnral  implements,  H.  Maxweu 
{Amer,  Forestry,  26  {1920),  No.  315,  pp.  148-155,  figs.  7-^).— This  article  deals 
with  the  uses  of  wood  in  the  production  of  various  agricultural  implementa 

Raw  material  for  the  paper  industry,  A.  F.  Hawes  {Amer.  Forestry,  26 
{1920),  No.  S15,  pp.  134-188,  figs.  5).— A  description  of  the  several  processes  for 
making  wood  pulp,  together  with  a  statistical  survey  of  the  present  production 
and  consumption  of  pulpwood  and  suggestions  relative  to  means  of  perpetuating 
the  national  pulp  supplies. 

Some  information  about  Chinese  wood  oil,  D.  Y.  Lm  {Far  Bast.  Rev.,  1$ 
{1919),  No.  9,  pp.  598-601,  fig^.  -J).— In  this  article  the  author  briefly  considers 
the  distribution  of  the  wood  oil  trees  {Aleurites  montana  and  A.  fordU),  the 
method  of  cultivation,  the  oil  extraction  process,  the  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  the  oil,  the  uses  of  wood  oil,  the  regions  of  iMtMluction,  the  ext^t  of 
the  industry,  and  the  foreign  consumption  of  wood  oiL  In  conclusion,  he 
presents  some  brief  suggestions  relative  to  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and 
marketing  of  wood  oil. 

The  Burmese  atha  system  of  measurii^  timber,  A.  W.  Mooddb  (Indiam 
Forester,  46  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  1S2-140,  figs.  2).— -A  native  system  of  measuring 
timber  used  uniformly  throughout  Upper  Burma  is  described. 

Rating  scale  for  foresters,  C  M.  Siwens  {Jour.  Forestry,  18  (1920),  No.  2, 
pp.  143-150). — ^The  author  here  presents  and  discusses  the  application  of  a 
rating  scale,  which  in  its  preset  stage  of  development  covers  broad  basic 
administrative  positions  in  the  Forest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  such  as  forest  ranger  and  forest  supervisor. 
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DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  biochemistry  of  resistance  to  disease  in  plants,  R.  A.  Gobtnei*i  {Minne- 
sola  8ta.  Rpt  1919,  pp,  84,  S5). — ^A  brief  report  is  given  of  investigations  on  the 
resistance  of  diseases  in  plants,  the  chemical  composition  of  plums  resistant 
and  nonresistant  to  the  brown  rot  organism  being  studied.  In  addition,  culture 
experiments  with  the  brown  rot  fungus  {ScleroHnia  dnerea)  were  made  on 
prune  and  apple  juice  media,  and  the  experiments  have  shown  an  active  pectase 
is  elaborated  by  the  hyph«e  which  causes  the  coagulation  of  soluble  pectins  into 
calcium  pectate.  If  sufficient  pectin  is  present,  a  fairly  firm  gel  is  produced 
upon  which  the  fungus  develops.  It  is  claimed  that  when  the  fungus  penetrates 
a  host  tissue,  it  dissolves  out  the  middle  lamella,  but  instead  of  assimilating  it 
for  food,  the  material  is  precipitated  Into  a  compound  of  calcium  pectate.  This 
fills  the  Intercellular  spaces,  and  by  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  tissue,  the 
infected  fruit  remains  firm  and  retains  its  form.  Through  the  presence  of  the 
calcium  pectate  In  the  dried  mummies  on  the  trees,  water  is  imbibed  freely,  and 
this  provides  the  dormant  mycelium  with  a  source  of  moisture  that  permits 
growth  and  formation  of  spores  during  the  blossoming  time  of  the  trees. 

(Considerable  culture  work  was  done  with  this  fungus  to  determine  its  funda- 
mental nutrition,  but  all  attempts  to  compound  a  synthetic  medium  that  would 
support  it  have  failed.  It  Is  believed  that  the  juice  of  the  host  plant  is  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  fungus,  and  this  suggests  the  existence  of  some 
accessory  food  substance  which  is  present  in  natural  hosts. 

Malignancy  of  the  crown  gall  and  its  analogy  to  animal  cancer,  I.  Levin 
and  M.  Levine  {Proc,  Soc,  Expi,  Biol,  and  Med.,  16  (1918),  No,  2,  pp,  21,  22). — 
The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  repeat  from  a  different  standpoint  some 
of  the  various  studies  reported  by  Smith  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  752).  The  authors 
inoculated  plants  in  considerable  number  and  variety  with  Bacterium  tume- 
faciens  and  made  a  gross  and  microscopical  study  of  the  resulting  crown  galls. 

Analysis  of  the  material  showed  that  a  certain  number  of  these  plant  tumors 
behave  morphologically  and  biologically  as  do  benign  growths  (growing  very 
slowly  and  Interfering  not  at  all  with  the  development  of  the  inoculated  plant, 
and  while  compressing,  not  injuring,  the  neighboring  normal  tissues)  ;  but  that 
other  crown  galls  appear  to  be  true  malignant  tumors,  dwarfing  the  inoculated 
plant  and  inducing  the  necrosis  above  and  even  below  the  point  of  Inoculation 
on  the  stem.  Microscopically,  the  galls  show  invasion  and  destruction  of  the 
neighboring  normal  tissues. 

A  number  of  crown  galls  were  obtained  containing  leafy  shoots.  Close  study 
revealed  characters  differing  materially  from  conditions  obtaining  in  animal 
chancer.  In  most  specimens  the  gall  presents  throughout  only  small,  young, 
undifferentiated  cells,  but  In  some  the  central  growing  part  resembled  crown 
gall,  the  periphery  showing  the  development  of  adult  differentiated  tissue  or 
parenchyma,  which  Is  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  growth  and  not  of  the 
normal  tissues  of  the  Inoculated  plant.  The  same  Is  said  to  be  true  of  rudi- 
mentary organs  (conducting  system),  or  even  of  a  whole  rudimentary  organism 
(leafy  shoot),  which  may  appear  at  the  periphery  or  in  some  other  portion  of 
the  ordinary  crown  gall.  This  appearance  of  highly  differentiated  tissues  sub- 
sequent to  and  participating  in  the  development  of  a  malignant  tumor  is.  It  is 
claimed,  unknown  In  animal  cancer. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  Is  that  a  fast  developing  simple  crown  gall  presents 
much  analogy  to  animal  cancer  and  offers  ideal  material  for  the  cellular  study 
thereof.  The  structure  of  the  growing  central  part  is  identical  in  practically 
all  crown  galls  thus  far  investigated.  This  structure,  therefore,  represents 
only  one  type  among  the  large  number  of  pathological  processes  grouped  under 
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the  name  of  cancer.  The  study  of  crown  gall,  however,  affords  no  secure  ground 
for  a  claim  that  all  human  cancers  are  formed  through  the  activity  of  an 
identical  organism. 

[Plant  diseases  studied  at  the  Calif onUa  Station]  (California  Sta.  Rpt. 
1919,  pp.  11-20,  32,  33,  34.  35,  42,  43,  ^).— The  citrus  nematode  (Tylenchus 
scmipcnetrans)  is  said  to  ho  f«)und  in  all  of  the  principal  citrus  districts  of  the 
State,  attacking  12  citrus  varieties  (hut  no  other  plants  so  far  as  known),  in- 
cluding sour  and  swe<»t  orange  and  pomelo,  all  three  of  which  are  used  ex- 
tensively as  root  stocks.  The  attack  on  the  feeding  rootlets  (plerdng  the  cell 
wall  and  breaking  down  the  tissues)  gives  ready  entrance  to  Fusarium  and 
other  fungi.  The  nematodes  are  found  on  roots,  ranging  from  within  an  inch 
of  the  surface  to  12  ft  below,  and  being  associated  Invariably  with  a  poor 
condition  of  the  trees.  No  completely  successful  method  of  protection  has  been 
found. 

Studies  by  J.  T.  Barrett  and  H.  S.  Fawcett  on  citrus  fruit  spots,  stains,  and 
blemishes  are  noted.  Some  of  these  troubles  have  been  traced  to  definite 
causes,  several  stains  and  spots  being  caused  by  the  wlther-tlp  fungus  (CoU 
letotrichum  gloBosporioides) ^  which  Is  discussed  in  connection  with  its  adapta- 
tion and  its  supposed  continued  production  of  new  types  under  natural  condi- 
tions. A  new  lemon  spot,  designated  as  green  pit,  has  been  found  In  three  se^ 
tlons  of  tlie  State,  always  In  connection  with  a  Septoria.  A  storage  scald  has 
become  Important  this  season. 

Citrus  gummosls  {Pythiacystia  citrophthora)  has  been  shown  by  Fawcett  to 
be  preventable,  and  curable  when  taken  in  time.  A  study  of  the  causal  organ- 
ism as  regards  Its  growth  relations  has  aided  In  the  explanation  of  differences 
In  seasonal  occurrences  and  In  rate  of  enlargement  of  disease  areas.  Tempera- 
ture relations  of  growth  have  been'studled  in  this  fungus,  also  in  Phytophthm 
terrestrial  Phomopsis  citrif  and  Diplodia  natalensis.  The  results,  besides  bear- 
ing upon  the  relations  between  temperature  and  growth,  aid  also  in  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  and  geographical  distribution  of  some  of  the  diseases  pro- 
duced by  these  fungi. 

Citrus  psorosis,  or  scaly  bark,  Is  found  to  be  transmissible  under  certain  con- 
ditions, but  the  time  required  for  the  development  of  lesions,  evai  when  small, 
is  long,  usually  months  or  even  yeara  In  early  stages  only,  the  disease  may  be 
practically  controlled.  Internal  decline  of  lemons  has  been  studied  further  by 
Barrett  and  Fawcett  In  a  limited  way.  The  typical  trouble  shows  maximum 
occurrence  In  July-September.  It  may  occur  on  trees  of  any  age  or  condition. 
No  parasitic  organism  has  been  found  in  this  connection.  Citrus  root  rots 
appear  to  be  more  prevalent  than  when  first  reported.  Two  types  were  found 
by  Barrett  to  occur,  one  of  these,  a  dry  rot,  attacking  at  the  crown,  penetrating 
into  and  through  the  heartwood,  and  causing  sudden  wilting  and  death  of  the 
tree;  another,  more  diflacult  to  detect,  causing  a  decay  of  the  tap  and  lateral 
roots  from  their  extremities  toward  the  trunk,  which  may  cause  a  decline  con- 
tinuing for  3'ears.  A  Fusarium  has  been  isolated  from  both  types.  Citrus 
chlorosis,  when  severe,  is  found  to  be  connected  with  a  limy  subsoil.  A  basal 
hypothesis  Is  offered  to  explain  experiments  by  C.  B.  Lipman  which  are  de- 
scribed, in  which  iron  sulphate  sprayed  on  the  leaves  restored  the  normal  green 
color. 

June  drop  of  the  Washington  navel  orange,  a  cause  of  great  losses  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  shown  by  J.  E.  Colt  and  R.  W.  Hodgson  to  be  due  in  part  to 
Altemaria  citri  (which  was  but  little  affected  by  spraying),  but  In  the  main 
to  a  stimulus  to  abscission  arising  from  dally  water  deficits  In  the  developing 
fruits,  arising  from  climatic  conditions.  Citrus  blast,  though  easily  killed  by 
drying  on  exposure,  was  found  by  H.  A.  Lee  to  live  in  cuttings  fpr  more  than 
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four  months,  sufficiently  long  to  carry  through  the  summer.  It  occurs  in  all 
the  citrus  districts  of  northern  California,  particularly  among  oranges. 

Fruit-tree  spraying  experiments  showed  that  dry  lime-sulphur  used  with  dor- 
mant peach  and  apricot  trees  in  fall  and  winter  is  fully  as  effective  as  is  liquid 
ilme-sulphur  or  Bordeaux  mixture  in  protecting  trees  against  leaf  curl,  twig 
blight,  and  shot-hole  fungus.  As  a  summer  (full  leaf)  spray,  dry  lime-sulphur 
produced  the  same  foliage  effect  as  did  the  other  sprays. 

Shot-hole  and  twig^  blight  of  stone  fruits  were  studied  during  1916  and  1917 
In  an  extensive  cooperative  exi)eriment  carried  out  in  several  counties.  Shot- 
hole  of  almond  Is  controlled  by  the  spring  spray  only,  while  the  December  spray 
is  the  most  effective  with  peaches.  Apricot  shot-hole  was  not  controlled  by 
the  usual  sulphur  preparations  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  thinning  out  the 
tops  reduced  the  disease  somewhat.  Twig  blight  was  not  reduced  by  the  dor- 
mant spray  nor  by  spraying  after  the  fruit  had  set.  Apricot  limb  gall,  studied 
by  Khazanoff,  appears  to  be  due  to  a  Monochietia,  probably  a  new  species.  The 
galls  are  due  to  increase  In  thickness  of  the  bark  mainly.  The  disease  is  preva- 
lent in  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Benito  Counties,  attacking  trees  over 
15  years  old  and  spreading  until  the  tree  is  practically  destroyed. 

Apricot  bacterial  gummosis,  rather  serious  in  character,  has  been  studied  by 
Barrett  since  1916.  It  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  Pseudomonas  cerasus.  Ac- 
tivity of  the  organism  seems  to  be  confined  largely  to  the  dormant  period,  be- 
ing checked  by  the  growth  activities  of  spring.  The  killing  of  large  areas  of 
bark  in  a  short  time  may  girdle  and  destroy  large  branches  or  even  trees.  In- 
fection occurs  in  the  fruit  spurs.  The  disease  is  now  known  to  occur  In  8 
counties,  including  the  best  apricot  regions  of  the  State.  Control  measures 
found  effective  are  almost  exclusively  surgical. 

Crown  gall  resistance  in  plums,  studied  by  C.  O.  Smith,  shows  great  varia- 
bility as  regards  varieties,  some  of  the  more  promising  of  which  are  to  be  tested 
under  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Walnut  dleback,  or  winter  killing,  may,  it  is  found  by  L.  D.  Batchelor  and 
H.  S.  Reed,  prevail  even  in  the  absence  of  temperature  extremes.  This  injury 
may  prove  to  be  the  result  of  one  condition  or  several  resulting  in  the  desicca- 
tion of  the  twig.  Probable  causes  are  indicated  In  some  detaiL  A  new  walnut 
variety  named  Ehrhardt,  supposedly  resistant  to  walnut  blight,  has  been  taken 
under  observation.  Walnut  blight  resistance  has  been  studied  by  C.  O.  Smith 
in  commercial  varieties  and  found  to  behave  in  artificial  much  as  in  natural 
Inoculation,  though  certain  of  the  varieties  more  resistant  under  natural  con- 
ditions showed  much  greater  susceptibility  under  conditions  of  artificial  inocu- 
lation. It  has  been  shown  that  the  blight  organism  can  live  for  at  least  2.5 
months  in  sterilized  soil,  dying  out  in  10  days  or  less  in  unsterllized  solL  This 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  competitive  conditions  among  the  soil  organisms. 

Walnut  blight  control  experiments,  involving  removal  of  all  possible  sources 
of  Infectious  materials  and  spraying  pruned  and  unpruned  plats  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  lime-sulphur,  were  carried  out  by  Fawcett  and  Batchelor  during 
1916  In  Orange  and  Ventura  Counties.  The  results  agreed  with  those  previously 
obtained  in  showing  little,  if  any,  reduction  of  the  blight 

Cereal  smuts  have  been  studied  by  W.  W.  Mackle  since  1917  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
reduction  of  smut  due  to  cooperative  effort  during  1917  was  exceeded  by  that 
of  1918,  following  which  considerable  areas  were  found  to  be  smut  free. 

Phytopathology  [Manritins,  1918],  D.  D*Emmebez  de  Chabmot  (Arm. 
Rpt.  Dept  Agr.  Mauritius,  1918,  pp,  10,  11), — ^Thls  account  as  given  includes 
insect  pests  and  other  parasites  of  plants. 
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Pigeon  pea  showed  for  the  first  time  a  root  disease  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
fungus  not  yet  identified.  Sugar  cane  root  disease  appeared  to  have  been  much 
more  prevalent  than  formerly,  cases  being  reported  in  five  districts,  and  af- 
fecting both  virgin  canes  and  ratoons.  More  than  eight  different  fungi  have 
been  isolated,  but  none  of  these  has  been  shown  to  cause  the  disease.  Bacterial 
heart  rot  of  sugar  cane  was  reported  from  various  districts.  Bacterial  wilt  of 
potato  and  tobacco  is  more  serious  on  the  latter. 

Treating  oats  for  smat,  W.  L.  Bubuson  and  R.  W.  Stask  {lUinois  8ia. 
Giro.  240  (1920),  pp.  4). — ^The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  formaldehyde 
solution  for  control  of  oat  smut  by  sprinkling  a  solution  of  1  pt  of  formalin 
in  10  gal.  water  at  the  rate  of  1  pt.  of  solution  per  bushel  of  oats.  The  oats 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  covered,  and  allowed  to  remain  covered  for  about 
2  hours,  after  which  tliey  are  uncovered  and  the  gas  allowed  to  escape. 

Basal  glnmerot  of  wheat,  L.  McCullough  {Jour,  Agr.  Research  [U,  8,],  i8 
(1920),  No.  10,  pp.  548-651,  pU.  2).— In  the  course  of  a  study  made  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  wheat  samples,  a 
bacterial  disease  unlike  the  black  chaff  was  discovered.  This  disease  is  due  to  a 
hitherto  undescribed  organism,  and  was  found  on  heads  of  wheat  collected  in 
widely  sejmrated  localities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  most  notice- 
able external  character  of  the  disease  is  a  brown  to  black  discoloration  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  glumes  and  of  the  adjacent  rachis.  The  grains  inclosed  in 
the  diseased  glumes  were  found  to  have  bacteria  in  their  tissues  at  the  germ 
end.  In  advanced  cases  this  end  of  the  grain  is  black  and  charred  in  appearance. 
The  organism  causing  the  disease  has  been  isolated,  not  only  from  freshly  col- 
lected material  but  also  from  grain  kept  in  the  laboratory  for  17  months.  Tbe 
autlior  describes  the  organism  as  Bacterium  atrofaciem  n.  sp. 

Fusarium  wilt  of  chile  pepper,  L.  H.  Lbonian  (Xew  Mexico  Sta.  Bflltl 
(1919),  pp.  82,  figs.  7). — ^A  wilt  of  chile  pepper,  known  to  have  existed  on  the 
station  farm  since  1908  and  to  have  been  serious  or  destructive  since  1911.  was 
studied  after  the  latter  date,  principally  during  1918-19. 

The  causal  orgiinlsm,  which  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  section  Martiella 
of  the  genus  Fusarium,  has  been  iianiod  F.  annuum  n.  sp.  It  attacks  some  or  all 
of  the  underground  parts  and  often  the  lower  aerial  stem.  The  development  of 
the  characteristic  dark  brown  sunken  lesions  is  attended  by  wilting  (usually 
sudden),  total  disintegration  of  the  root  hairs,  breakdown  of  the  cork  cambium, 
disintegration  of  the  cortical  cells,  and  development  of  white  or  bluish  sporo- 
dochla  on  the  underground  parts. 

The  fungus  grows  saprophytically  in  soils  of  ordinary  fertility,  and  the  in- 
fective material  is  carried  by  means  of  diseased  plant  remains,  possibly  by  seed 
bed  plants,  also  by  air  and  water. 

The  wilting  is  probably  due  not  to  a  mechanical  stoppage  of  water  movement 
by  the  growth  of  hyphie  in  the  passages,  nor  to  the  production  of  toxic  substances, 
but  to  a  general  failure  and  breakdown  of  the  tissues  invaded. 

The  severest  outbreaks  occur  in  August  or  September,  a  certain  relation  ex- 
isting between  temperature  and  the  occurrence  and  severity  of  the  attack.  The 
optimum  temperature  appears  to  be  near  31**  C,  the  highest  actual  temperature 
In  the  fields  being  about  25*  and  the  minimum  temperature  permitting  infection 
about  17°. 

Soil  moisture  appears  to  be  the  chief  controlling  factor,  an  85  per  cent  wilting 
occurring  when  the  capillary  moisture  much  exceeds  12  per  cent,  as  against  2 
per  cent  at  a  content  below  that  point.  Intelligent  and  careful  irrigation  is, 
therefore,  a  principal  control  measure.  Heavy  soils  should  be  avoided.  Ridging 
and  the  use  of  windbreaks  are  also  reconmaended. 
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A  new  lettuce  disease,  R.  O.  Thomas  {Mo,  But,  Ohio  Sta.,  5  (1920),  No,  1, 
pp.  24,  25t  fig.  J). — ^The  occurrence  of  a  new  lettuce  disease  la  greenhouses  is 
reported.  Preliminary  investigations  are  said  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is 
identical  with  that  recently  described  by  Brown  as  due  to  Bacterium  vitians 
(B.S.  R^89,  p.455). 

Temperatnre  relations  of  certain  potato-rot  and  wilt-producing  fungi, 
H..A.  Edson  and  M.  Shapovalov  (Jour.  Agr,  Research  [U,  8.1,  18  (1920),  No, 
10,  pp.  511'r524j  figs.  9). — In  a  contribution  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  authors  give  an  account  of  experiments 
of  pure  cultures  of  six  species  of  Fusarium  and  two  strains  of  VerticillUim 
alboatrum. 

The  two  strains  of  VerticiUlum,  one  from  the  South  and  the  other  from 
the  I^orth,  showed  distinctly  different  thermal  behavior.  As  a  result  of  their 
hivestigations,  a  certain  degree  of  correlation  was  found  by  the  authors  to 
exist  l)etween  the  temperature  relations  of  some  potato  fungi  in  pure  cultures 
and  their  geographical  distribution  and  seasonal  occurrence.  This  correlation 
is  said  to  be  particularly  striking  in  F,  oxyaporum  and  V,  alboatrum. 

From  the  results  obtained,  they  believe  that  a  temperature  of  about  40"*  F. 
should  hold  Fusarium  tuber  rots  in  check  during  storage.  The  susceptibility 
of  V.  alboatrum  to  high  temperatures  is  believed  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
a  heat  treatment  for  infected  seed  tubers.  The  use  of  temperature  tests  in 
certain  cases  is  deemed  by  the  authors  to  offer  a  useful  supplementary  method 
for  the  identification  of  fungi  exhibiting  contrasting  thermal  relationships. 

Potato  disease  treatment  [at  Crookston,  Minn.],  C.  G.  Sixvio  (Minnesota 
Sta,,  Rpi.  Crookston  Subsia,,  1911-18^  pp,  51-55,  flg.  Jf).— Tests  were  made  of 
seed  potatoes  noticeably  affected  with  such  common  tuber  diseases  as  Rhizoc- 
tonla  and  scab.  The  tubers  were  treated  with  formalin,  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  copper  sulphate,  or  else  the  cut  seed  tubers  were  dusted  until  supplied  with 
a  good  adherent  coating  of  air-slaked  lime  or  jwwdered  sulphur.  Despite 
variability  in  the  results  through  a  period  of  years,  the  increased  yields  and 
cleaner  product  are  considered  to  justify  seed  treatment,  as  well  as  rotation. 

Formalin  applied  to  cut  seed  has  retarded  germination  a  few  days,  but 
the  plants  as  a  rule  appeared  normal  by  midsummer,  and  the  treatment  was 
followed  by  an  increased  yield  of  tubers.  Uncut  seed  were  not  retarded  by  the 
application  of  formalin.  Corrosive  sublimate,  whether  applied  before  or 
after  cutting  the  seed,  was  more  efficient  in  controlling  disease,  but  there  was 
only  a  slight  increase  of  tubers.  The  application  of  air-slaked  lime  appeared 
of  value  only  for  its  fertilizing  effects,  and  sulphur  as  here  used  had  little  or 
no  effect  as  a  fungicide. 

Tests  were  made  on  leaf  diseases  with'  Bordeaux  mixture  of  5 : 5 :  50  strength 
befdre  1917,  and  of  4 : 4 :  50  afterward.  Spraying  was  begun  in  June  when  the 
plants  were  from  6  to  8  in.  high  and  was  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
It  was  found  that  the  largest  average  yield  and  the  greatest  net  return  were 
obtained  from  plants  which  had  received  three  sprayings.  The  fourth  appli- 
cation did  not  pay  for  its  employment.  General  spraying  appeared  to  be 
successful  for  the  Red  River  Valley  even  in  years  of  but  little  early  blight 
Late  blight  has  not  yet  been  recorded  for  this  region. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  appeared  to  be  detrimental  in  1916,  but  in  1917 
there  was  a  slight  increase  in  yield.  Self -boiled  lime-sulphur  is  considered  as 
offering  promise  on  account  of  its  low  cost  and  results  obtained.       * 

Silver-leaf  disease  (including  observations  npon  the  injection  of  trees 
with  antiseptics) ,  F.  T.  Bbooks  and  M.  A.  Bailey  {Jour.  Pomol.,  Vol.  i.  No,  2, 
pp.  81~10S), — In  order  to  duplicate  as  far  as  possible  in  different  localities  work 
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previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  451;  38,  p.  50),  the  authors  carried  out  experi- 
ments at  Cambridge  and  at  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution, 

As  regards  the  physical  factors  In  silvering,  the  authors  still  consider  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  plum  leaves  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  silvering  Is  due  to  the  formation  of  abnormal  air  spaces 
l>elow  the  upper  epidermis,  whereby  the  character  of  the  li^t  normally  re- 
fltK?tt»d  is  changed. 

Further  observations  upon  the  occurrence  and  Incidence  of  sliver  leaf  are 
noted  and  discussed.  Inoculation  experiments  were  carried  out  with  the 
plum,  apple,  and  other  plants.  It  appears  that  this  disease  Is  not  inseparably 
connc*eted  with  inoculation  by  Stereum  purpureum.  Following  experiments 
on  the  curative  treatment  of  silver-leaf  disease,  it  Is  admitted  that  there 
Is  at  present  no  known  curative  treatment  that  can  be  applied  on  a  commercial 
scale  with  prosi)ect  of  success,  but  It  Is  considered  probable  that  any  measure 
conducive  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  trees  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
danger. 

Shot-hole  fungns  (Bd,  Agr.  and  Fisheries  [London],  Leaflet  247  {1911),  pp. 
4,  figs.  3). — This  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  and  results  of  attacks  by 
Cercospora  circumscissa,  which  are  conmion  on  leaves  of  the  peach,  almond, 
dierry,  apricot,  and  nectarine,  and  less  so  on  those  of  the  plum  and  otber 
rosaceous  trees.  Remedial  measures  exclude  Bordeaux  mixture  on  account 
of  foliage  Injur>%  but  prominence  Is  given  to  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  in  this 
connection. 

Red  root  disease  [of  Hevea],  T.  Pbtch  {Trop.  Agr.  {Ceylon],  52  (1919),  Xa 
1,  pp.  27-34). — ^This  disease,  first  seen  in  Ceylon  in  1905,  occurred  rather  com- 
monly in  1914  on  Hevea  and  Tephrosia  Candida  at  Peradeniya.  It  has  since  been 
recorded  from  several  estates  in  the  low  country,  being  still  ranked  amon^  the 
less  common  of  the  root  diseases  of  Hevea  in  Ceylon.  The  disease  (ascribed 
to  Poria  hypohmnnea)  Is  discussed  in  regard  to  its  occurrence,  spread,  symp- 
toms, and  relation  to  other  root  diseases,  and  in  regard  to  control  measures 
including  prevention,  tree  surgery,  and  chemical  fungicides.  Attention  Is  also 
directed  to  white  stem  blight  and  top  canker  of  Hevea. 

ECONOMIC  ZOOLOOT— ENTOKOLOaT. 

Forced  moTements,  tropisms,  and  animal  conduct,  J.  Loeb  {Philadelphia 
and  London:  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Co,  [1918],  pp.  209,  pis.  4,  figs.  S8). — ^In  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  experimental  biology,  the 
author  discusses  the  symmetry  relations  of  the  animal  body  as  the  starting 
point  for  the  theory  of  animal  conduct,  forced  movements,  galvanotnH>i^iDt 
heliotropism  (the  influence  of  one  source  of  light),  an  artificial  hellotropic  ma- 
chine, asymmetrical  animals,  two  sources  of  light  of  different  Intensity,  the 
validity  of  the  Bunsen-Roscoe  law  for  the  hellotropic  reactions  of  animals  and 
plants,  the  effect  of  rapid  changes  in  intensity  of  light,  the  relative  heliotn^lc 
efficiency  of  light  of  different  wave  lengths,  change  in  the  sense  of  helio- 
tropism, geotroplsm,  forced  movements  caused  by  moving  retina  images  (rbeo- 
tropism  and  amemotropism),  stereotroplsm,  chemotropism,  thermotropism,  in- 
stincts, and  memory  images  and  tropisms. 

A  bibliography  of  554  titles  Is  Included. 

The  rat  as  a  carrier  of  diseases  transmissible  to  man  and  to  otiier  lower 
animals,  A.  G.  R.  Fouleeton  {Jour.  Compar.  Path,  and  Ther,,  32  {1919)9  No.  S, 
pp.  182-191). ^Noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  355). 

Bat  bite  fever.—Report  of  a  case,  A.  Arkin  {Arch.  Int.  Med.,  25  (1920), 
No,  1,  pp.  94-111). — ^A  summary  of  Information  on  this  disease,  caused  by 
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SpirocTuBta  morsus  muris,  followed  by  a  report  of  a  case  in  a  boy  of  9  years 
bit  by  a  rat  References  are  given  to  the  more  important  literature  on  the 
subject. 

On  a  coeniirus  in  the  rat,  M.  Turneb  {Ann,  Appl,  Biol,  6  {1919),  No.  2-S,  pp. 
IS6-I4I,  fig,  1). — This  is  a  report  of  studies  of  tapeworm  cysts  found  in  the  rat 
in  London  which  represent  either  a  new  species  or  a  very  atypical  form  of  a 
known  species. 

A  mouse  oxyurid,  Syphacia  obvelata,  as  a  parasite  of  man,  W.  A.  Riley 
{Jour,  Pariaitol.,  6  {1919),  No,  2,  pp.  89-98,  pi,  i).— This  records  the  infestation 
of  a  family  of  five  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  jSf.  ohvelata. 

Report  on  a  collection  of  Copepoda  made  in  Honduras  by  F.  J.  ]>yer, 
C.  D.  Marsh  {Prod,  V,  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  55  {1920),  pp.  5^5^48,  pi.  1). 

Catalogue  of  birds  of  the  Americas,  C.  B.  Coby  {Field  Mus,  Nat.  Hist, 
[Chicago]  Pub,  Zool.  8er.,  13  {1919),  pt.  2,  No.  2,  pp.  811-601,  pi.  /).— This  part 
of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  759)  deals  VTith  the  families 
Trogonidse,  Cuculidse,  Capitonidse,  Ramphastidae,  Galbulidse,  Bucconidse,  and 
PIcidse.    An  index  to  the  volume  is  appended. 

Third  and  fourth  annual  lists  of  proposed  changes  in  the  A.  O.  U.  Check 
List  of  North  American  birds,  H.  C.  Oberholseb  {Auk,  85  {1918),  No.  2,  pp. 
200-217;  86  {1919),  No.  2,  pp.  266-273).— These  lists  are  In  continuation  of  those 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  154). 

Birds  of  North  Carolina,  T.  G.  Peabson  and  C.  S.  and  H.  H.  Bbimley  {N.  C. 
Oeol.  and  Econ.  Survey  [Rpt.]  4  {1919),  pp.  XXlIl-\-880,  pis.  80,  figs.  275),— 
Sketches  on  North  Carolina  ornithology  and  life  zones  and  bird  distribution 
and  an  explanation  of  keys  and  descriptions  are  followed  by  a  descriptive  list 
of  North  Carolina  birds  containing  341  species  and  varieties  (pp.  17-335).  A 
bibliography  of  eight  pages  on  North  Carolina  birds,  tables  on  fall  and  spring 
migration  of  birds  at  Raleigh,  1895-1911,  data  on  song  period  of  birds  at 
Raleigh,  and  a  brief  glossary  are  appended.  A  subject  Index  and  indexes  to 
the  common  and  scientific  names  are  also  appended. 

The  24  colored  plates  with  one  exception  are  by  R.  B.  Horsfall. 

Birds  in  town  and  village,  W.  H.  Hudson  {New  York:  E,  P.  Button  d  Co. 
I1920'\,  pp.  X-\-S2S,  pis.  8). — ^This  is  a  popular  account  based  upon  English  con- 
ditions. 9 

British  birds,  their  nests  and  eggs,  and  how  to  name  them,  W.  M.  Galu- 
CHAN  {London:  Holden  d  Hardingham,  Ltd.,  3.  ed.,  pp,  152,  ^gs,  8^). — ^A  small 
handbook. 

The  birds  of  the  Tambelan  Islands,  South  China.  H.  C  Obebholseb  {Proc 
U,  S.  Natl.  Mus.,  55  {1920),  pp.  129-148). 

Notes  on  birds  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  on  Pulo  Taya,  Berhala 
Strait,  southeastern  Sumatra,  H.  C.  Obebholseb  {Proc.  U,  8,  Natl,  Mus,,  55 
{1920),  pp.  267''274), 

Notes  on  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott's  second  collection  of  birds  from  Simalur 
Island,  western  Sumatra,  H.  C.  Obebholseb  {Proc,  U.  8.  Natl.  Mus.,  55  {1920), 
pp,  47S-498,  fig.  1), 

A  revision  of  the  subspecies  of  the  white-collared  kingfisher  (Sauro- 
patis  chloris) ,  H.  O.  Obebholseb  {Proc.  U.  8,  Natl,  Mus.,  55  (1920),  pp.  851" 
895). 

The  races  of  the  Nicobar  megapode  (Megapodius  nicobariensis) «  H.  0. 
Obebholseb  {Proc,  U.  8,  Natl,  Mus,,  55  {1920),  pp.  399-402). 

Notes  on  the  wrens  of  the  genus  Nannus,  H.  C.  Obebholseb  (Proc  XJ.  8. 
Natl.  Mus.,  55  {1920),  pp.  228-286). 

Report  of  entomologist,  W.  B.  Hinds  {Alabama  Col.  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  26, 
27). — ^In  this  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year.  It  is  pointed  out  in  connection 
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with  the  work  with  Calandra  oryza  that  the  aelectlon  of  a  weevil-realstant 
type  of  seed  ear  is  the  first  important  step  to  be  taken  in  control  work.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  utilization  of  the  trap  plat  method  of  concentrating  the 
first  generation  of  rice  weevils  in  the  field  so  that  they  may  be  controlled  eco- 
nomical 1>'  by  proper  handling  of  the  small  amount  of  com  that  is  grown  on 
this  trap  area. 

lieference  is  also  made  to  soil  fumigation  work  with  sodium  <!yanid  now 
under  way. 

Entomological  investigations  {California  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  68-70).— In- 
vestigations made  by  C.  W.  Woodworth  while  In  China  confirm  the  view  that 
with  the  present  cost  of  labor  sericulture  can  not  be  commercially  profitable 
in  California. 

In  a  special  study  by  Woodworth  of  the  probl^n  of  mosquito  control  in  tbe 
lowlands  of  Yangtze  Valley  in  China  the  practical  use  of  the  ordinary  inspec- 
tion net  as  a  means  of  control  was  demonstrated.  In  sanitary  work  at  New- 
port News,  Va.,  W.  B.  Herms, demonstrated  the  practicability  of  drainage  for 
mosquito  control  tinder  conditions  of  scarcely  any  fall,  In  which  dralnagi' 
canals  serve  as  a  means  for  concentrating  water  rather  than  carrying  it  off 
the  land.  Since  the  mosquitoes  thrive  only  in  small  pool9  this  drainage  work 
was  almost  as  effective  as  that  which  would  have  occurred  had  the  water 
been  drained  off. 

In  fumigation  work  in  which  carbon  bisulphid  was  \ised,  E.  R.  de  Ong  found 
the  effect  of  gas  on  the  germination  of  the  seeds  to  be  quite  negligible  even 
with  excessive  treatment  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  754).  In  cold  storage  work  witt 
Insects  he  obtained  considerable  data  on  the  length  of  time  the  various  insets 
are  able  to  survive  exposure  to  different  degrees  of  refrigeration.  All  of  the 
rice  weevils,  with  one  exception,  were  killed  in  one  month.  The  Indian  meal 
moths  >vere  all  dead  in  two  months,  but  larvae  of  the  yellow  meal  worm  can 
live  over  three  months. 

Extensive  studies  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  liquid  cjanid 
were  made  by  G.  P.  Gray  and  E.  R.  Hulbrit  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  502),  who  origi- 
nated a  method  for  determining  the  concentration  by  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer and  specific  gravity  spindle.  They  also  investigated  the  action  of 
cyanid  upon  metals.  ^ 

Reference  is  made  to  insecticide  statistics  compiled  by  Gray,  an  article 
relating  to  which  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  59).  Of  |3,OOO.00O 
spent  annually  in  California  for  insecticides,  one- third  is  «pent  for  cyanid  and 
about  one-sixth  for  sulphur. 

A  survey  of  the  forest  areas  of  Santa  Cruz  County  and  a  partial  survey  of 
the  National  Forests  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties,  made  by  G.  A. 
Coleman  with  the  view  to  Increasing  the  output  of  honey,  resulted  In  finding 
some  47  suitable  locations  for  new  apiaries,  about  25  of  which  are  now  occu- 
pied or  are  about  to  be  occupied. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  study  of  the  natural  breeding  areas  of  the  beet  leaf- 
hopper  by  H.  H.  Severin,  accounts  of  which  have  been  previously  noted  (E.  S- 
R.,  41,  pp.  456,  755). 

Division  of  entomology  and  economic  zoology^  W.  A.  Rilet  {Minnewta 
Sta,  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  -J5--}7). — Field  exi)erlments  are  said  to  show  that  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  Nlcofume  and  soap  will  kill  65  per  cent  of  the  potato-leaf 
hoppers,  w^hereas  imder  laboratory  conditions  99  to  100  per  cent  were  killed. 
Life  history  studies  were  made  of  the  oak  twig  girdler  with  the  view  to 
finding  a  satisfactory  method  of  control.  It  appears  that  the  only  possible 
method  is  to  trim  all  dead  branches  from  the  trees  and  bum  them  with  th«r 
insect  contents.     Camponotus  pennsylvanious  was  a  serious  enemy  of  cedar 
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in  the  State,  the  average  infestation  running  from  15  to  25  per  cent  in  the 
swamps  and  from  40  to  70  per  cent  on  higher  land.  Brief  reference  is  made 
to  other  work  under  way.  A  nematode  hitherto  unknown  as  a  parasite  of 
man  has  been  discovered  and  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  It  Is  transmitted 
through  food  contaminated  by  rodenta 

Report  of  the  department  of  entomology,  T.  J.  TTicAnTH!iR  {New  Jersey  Stas, 
Rpt,  1918,  pp.  «05-«P5).--The  author  first  presents  a  tabular  list  of  Insects  and 
other  animals  received  and  identified  during  the  year,  82  in  number.  Brief 
reference  Is  then  made  to  the  occurrence  of  and  work  during  the  year  with 
plant  lice,  the  potato  flea-beetle,  tomato  flea-beetle  {EpUriw  fuacula),  the 
oriental  peach  moth,  horse-radish  flea-beetle  {Phyllotreta  armor acUB)^  and  the 
seed-corn  maggot    {Pegomyia  fusiceps). 

Investigations  of  the  pear  psylla  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  control  measures  made  in  the  report  of  1916  (E.  S.  R,  30, 
p.  761)  should  be  followed  In  their  entirety.  The  least  Important  of  three 
treatments  is  the  scraping  of  the  rough  bark  from  the  trees  In  late  fall  or 
early  winter.  The  faithful  annual  practice  of  the  winter  and  spring  spraying, 
accompanied  by  as  much  scraping  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  trees  clean, 
will  bring  the  pear  psylla  under  reasonably  satisfactory  control.  Thoroughness 
of  coating  coupled  with  the  proper  time  of  application  is  absolutely  essential 
to  success.  Particular  attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  control  work 
with  the  plum  curcullo.  The  schedule  for  the  application  of  lime-sulphur 
pnd  arsenate  of  lead  recommended  In  1917,  namely,  (1)  before  the  buds  swell, 
(2)  as  the  blossoms  first  show  color,  (3)  directly  after  the  petals  fall,  (4) 
10  days  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  (5)  June  20  to  30  for  all  fall  and  winter 
varieties,  was  modified  in  1918,  so  that  the  fourth  application  was  made  7 
days  after  the  petals  fell  and  an  additional  application  made  17  days  after 
the  blossoms  fell.  Those  who  applied  the  extra  spray  with  suflaclent  thorough- 
ness eliminated  the  normal  curcullo  Injury.  Particular  mention  is  made  of 
two  parties,  one  at  Allaire  and  the  other  near  Clementon,  who  succeeded  In 
eliminating  serious  curcullo  damage  by  closing  up  the  gap  between  the  blossom- 
fall  and  the  lO-days-after-blossom-fall  spray  by  the  Introduction  of  another 
spray  as  outlined  In  the  new  schedule.  Better  results  are  secured  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-sulphur  and  lead  arsenate  than  with  lead  arsenate  alone, 
the  lime-sulphur  appearing  to  have  a  repellent  action. 

An  account  Is  next  given  of  the  sprinkling  sewage  filter  fly  (Psychoda  aUer- 
nata),  by  T.  J.  Headle  and  C.  S.  Beckwlth  (pp.  214r-221),  accounts  of  which 
from  other  sources  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  356;  41,  p.  165).  The 
cranberry  Investigations  were  taken  over  by  the  department  of  entomology 
during  the  year  and  work  was  carried  on  by  O.  S.  Beckwlth,  the  data  pre- 
sented relating  particularly  to  fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  222-230)  and  being 
abstracted  on  page  837.  A  report  Is  made  of  studies  of  eggs  of  apple  aphlds  by 
A.  Peterson  (pp.  231-234),  a  bulletin  relating  to  which  has  been  previously 
noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  253). 

Experiments  with  tarred  paper  collars  and  other  substances  for  protection 
against  the  peach  tree  borer  are  reported  by  A.  Peterson  (pp.  234-243),  In 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  year  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  58).  The  report 
relates  particularly  to  extensive  experiments  made  with  tarred  paper  collars 
commercially  known  as  Scott's  tree  protectors.  Details  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  these  protectors  are  presented.  The  results  obtained  from  those  placed 
about  the  base  of  75  or  more  of  8  to  10  year  old  trees  In  three  distinct  portions 
of  the  peach  orchard  at  CHementon  are  reported  upon  In  tabular  form.  While 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  value  of  the  tarred  paper  disks  the  results 
are  indicative  of  what  may  be  expected  In  another  year.    Only  a  few  large 
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larv»e  were  found  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  November  when  the  trees  were 
bored.  The  protectors  in  the  southeast  and  northeast  parts  of  the  orchard  are 
Raid  to  have  reduced  the  Infestation  90  per  cent  and  75  per  c^it  in  the  sontli- 
west  portion. 

Experiments  were  also  tried  with  various  chemicals  or  common  spray  mate- 
rials sprayed  on  the  trunks  at  intervals  of  10  days  to  2  weeks.  In  all  cases 
the  number  of  small  larvie  present  in  the  spring  of  the  year  apparently  indi- 
cates their  ineffectiveness.  Applications  of  nicotin  reslnate,  1  part  to  100  parts 
of  water,  from  one  to  three  times  failed  to  reduce  the  number  of  larvae.  Appli- 
cations of  Scaleclde  1 :  15  on  July  25,  August  6,  and  August  18  did  not  injure 
the  trunks,  but  the  number  of  larvse  was  not  materially  reduced.  Applications 
of  Scaleclde  1 :  20  plus  crude  carbolic  acid  1  per  cent  and  applications  of  fish- 
oil  soap  1  lb.  to  25  gaL  of  water  plus  crude  carbolic  add  1  per  cent  applied 
on  the  same  dates  also  failed  to  reduce  the  number  of  larvse  materially. 

A  detailed  report  is  given  of  the  mosquito  work  carried  on  during  the  period 
from  November  1, 1917,  to  June  30,  1918  (pp.  243-295). 

[Report  of  the]  department  of  entomology,  H.  0.  Severin  (South  Daktyta 
Sta,  Rpt,  1919,  pp.  i^i8).— This  report  deals  briefly  with  the  results  of  studies 
of  the  web-spinning  sawfly  of  plum  and  cherry  {Neurototna  itwonspicua)  and 
the  common  field  cricket  (Oryllus  abbreviatu«) , 

N.  inconspicua  is  generally  distributed  in  South  Dakota,  but  the  greatest 
amount  of  damage  is  done  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  It  attacks  prin- 
cipally wild  plums  (Prunus  americana),  the  common  garden  plums  (P.  dame*- 
tiea)^  Canada  plums  (P.  niffra),  western  sand  cherry  (P.  besaeyi),  the  compass 
cherry  (P.  hesseviXamericana) ^  and  the  hybrid  plums  P.  hes8eyiXP.  trifton, 
P.  americanaXP,  simonU,  and  P.  americanaXP.  triflora.  The  Injury  consists 
of  the  destruction  of  the  foliage  by  the  gregarious  web-spinnlng  larvae,  the  en- 
tire foliage  of  the  tree  being  devoured  and  an  unsightly  web  covering  the 
branches  and  uneaten  midribs  of  the  leaves,  where  the  pest  is  at  all  abundant 

The  first  sawflies  are  found  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  June.  Egg  mass 
averaging  46  eggs  is  laid  by  each  female  upon  the  undersurface  of  the  midrib 
of  the  leaves  of  plum,  sand  cherry,  etc.  These  hatch  in  a  period  of  4  to  8  days. 
The  larvae  feed  for  2  or  3  weeks  upon  the  leaves,  whereupon  they  drop  to  the 
ground,  enter  it  to  a  depth  of  1.5  to  10.5  in.  and  hollow  out  a  chamber.  Here 
they  remain  inactive  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  sununer,  fall,  winter,  and 
early  spring,  and  pupate  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June.  The  adults 
emerge  in  from  1  to  2  vt^eelES  later. 

A  tachinid  fly  {Eubrachymera  deMUs)  at  times  destroys  as  hig^  as  50  pet 
cent  of  the  sawfly  larvse,  but  the  host  is  killed  only  after  it  has  readied  its 
full  growth  and  entered  the  ground.  Larwe  of  Ghrysopa  and  nymphs  and  adults 
of  Podi8U8  macuUventria  are  important  predacious  enemies.  The  application 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  2  lbs.  of  paste  or  1  lb.  of  powder,  to  50  gal.  of  water  when 
the  larvae  are  small,  is  the  most  satisfactory  artificial  control  measure.  The  use 
of  other  arsenical  compounds  is  advised  against  because  of  danger  of  burn- 
ing the  foliage. 

G.  abhreviatus  is  the  source  of  considerable  injury  to  alfalfa  seed  and  seed 
pods,  shocked  grains,  and  binder  twine.  Two  parasites  attack  the  eggs, 
namely,  Ceratoteleia  marUUti,  which  is  very  common  and  is  quite  a  factor  in 
keeping  down  the  numbers  of  this  pest,  and  Paridris  n.  sp.,  which  is  not  so 
common.  The  control  measures  reconunended  include  the  renovation  of  alfalfti 
fields  in  the  fall  to  destroy  the  cricket  eggs,  plowing  or  disking  and  harrowing 
in  the  fall  the  fields  containing  the  eggs,  and  burning  cocks  or  stacks  of  old 
hay  or  thrashed  alfalfa. 
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[Special  entomological  investigations  in  St.  Vincent]  .{Imp*  Dept.  Agr. 
^Yeit  Indies,  Rpt.  Agr,  Dept  St.  Vincent,  1918^19,  pp.  18-18),— The  investiga- 
tions reported  relate  to  the  life  histories  and  control  of  the  cotton  stainer 
(Dysdercus  delauneyi),  the  green  bug  {Nezara  viridula)^  and  the  pea  chink 
(Edessa  meditahunda) . 

[Entomological  notes],  J.  O.  F.  Fbyeb  (Ann,  Appl.  Biol.,  6  (1919),  No.  2-S, 
pp.  201-209). — ^These  notes  relate  to  Charaeas  granvinis,  the  Angoumois  grain 
moth,  Anthononius  pomorum,  Phyllohius  urHcw,  and  P.  oUongus. 

Insect  pests  in  1918,  R.  S.  MacDougall  (Trans.  Highlamd  and  Agr.  8oc. 
Scot,  5.  ser.,  SI  (1919),  pp.  152-188,  figs.  2-^).— This  paper,  which  deals  with  the 
occurrence  of  and  work  with  the  more  important  insects  of  the  year,  concludes 
with  an  introduction  to  the  life  histories  of  the  Chermes. 

Notes  on  certain  parasites,  food,  and  capture  by  birds  of  the  common 
earwig  (Forflcnla  auricolaria) ,  H.  H.  BmNDMrr  (Proc.  Cambridge  Phil,  Soc, 
19  (1918),  No.  4,  pp.  167-177). — ^A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  F.  aurleu- 
laria,  in  which  the  author  gives  the  results  of  Investigations  of  the  effects  of 
parasitism  by  the  gregarlne  Clepsydrina  ovata  and  of  the  nature  of  the  food 
consumed.  In  a  careful  examination  made  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  46  males 
from  the  Isles  of  Sicily  it  was  found  that  about  half  were  infested  by  C.  ovata, 
the  average  number  of  gregarines  per  individual  being  about  25.  In  food  tests 
decided  preference  was  shown  jfor  the  leaves  of  vegetable  marrow,  beet,  and 
cabbage,  the  blossoms  of  Anchusa  and  (Enothera,  and  unskinned  plum  fruit.  A 
brief  summary  is  given  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  capture  of  earwigs 
by  birds. 

Accounts  of  this  pest  in  the  United  States  by  Jones  (B.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  56)  and 
Essig  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  464)  have  been  noted. 

**  White  ants  **  as  pests  in  the  United  States  and  methods  of  .preventing 
damage,  T.  E.  Snyder  (Mo.  Bui.  Dept  Agr.  Cat,  9  (1920),  No.  1-2,  pp.  7-20, 
figs.  liy. — ^Noted  from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  355). 

Formosan  termites  and  methods  of  preventing  their  damage,  M.  Oshima 
(Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  15  (1919),  No.  Jh  pp.  S19-S83,  pis.  13,  figs.  5).— "In 
Formosa  three  species  of  termite,  namely,  Leucotermes  flaviceps,  Coptotermes 
formosanus,  and  Odontotermes  formosanus,  are  Injurious  to  wooden  structures. 
A  pair  of  mature  individuals  of  C.  formosanus  Is  able  to  start  a  new  colony. 
In  a  newly  established  colony  of  C.  formosanus  egg  laying  begins  5  to  13  days 
after  swarming.  C.  formosa/nus  lays  from  1  to  4  eggs  a  day.  Eggs  of  C  for- 
mosanus hatch  in  from  24  to  32  days  after  they  are  laid.  The  soldier  of 
C.  formosanus  develops  from  the  egg  laid  by  the  queen.  C.  formosanus  attacks 
lime  mortar.    The  principal  food  of  C.  formosanus  is  cellulose." 

The  termite-proof  concrete  layer  is  deemed  entirely  satisfactory  In  prevent- 
ing the  entrance  of  termites  from  the  ground.  Teak  and  cypress  pine  are 
Immune  from  the  attack  of  Formosan  termites.  The  resistance  of  timber  Is 
not  due  to  its  hardness  or  wel^t,  or  to  the  inorganic  compounds  contained  ii\  It, 
but  to  sesquiterpene  alcohols  that  can  be  extracted  by  benzene  or  alcohol. 
Cypress  pine  contains  "  guajol,"  and  Foochow  cedar  and  Randal  cedar  contain 
"  cedroL"  Camphor  green  oil  contains  26  per  cent  of  sesquiterpene  alcohol  and 
is  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  preventive  for  buildings.  The  anthracene  oil  frac- 
tionated from  coal  tar  is  also  effective  in  preventing  the  damage  of  O.  formo- 
sanus. 

The  outbreak  of  locusts  in  western  Canada  in  1919  (Agr.  Qaz.  Canada,  7 
(1920),  No.  S,  pp.  218-^0,  figs.  2).— The  outbreak  of  locusts  which  occurred  in 
certain  sections  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  in 
1919  is  said  to  be  the  most  Important  from  an  economic  viewpoint  that  has  been 
experienced  since  the  West  was  developed  as  an  agricultural  region. 
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Harlequin  cabbage  bog  and  its  control,  F.  H.  Chittenden  {U.  8.  Dept, 
Agr,,  Farmers'  Bui.  1061  {1920),  pp.  19,  figs.  5). — ^A  popular  summary  of  infor- 
mation  on  the  life  history  and  habits  and  methods  of  control  of  this  enemy  of 
cole  crops. 

[Walnut  aphis  studies]  {CaUfomia  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  49,  -M).— A  Dew 
species  of  funj?us,  found  by  O.  F.  Burger  and  A.  F.  Swain  in  1917  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  controlling  the  walnut  aphis  in  Southern  California,  has  been 
given  the  name  Entomophthora  chrotncphidis  (B.  S.  R.,  S9,  p.  464). 

A  brief  account  Is  given  of  the  work  of  R.  E.  Smith  with  nicotin  dust  applied 
by  large  power-driven  blowing  machines.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  control,  the  walnut  aphis  being  almost  completely  destroyed  when 
the  dust  was  applied  with  reasonable  thoroughness.  The  original  method  of 
preparaticm  of  the  dust  consisted  in  diluting  blackleaf  40  with  considerable 
water  mixing  Tvith  the  desired  proportion  of  kaolin  from  lone,  Cal.,  into  a 
stiff  mud,  and  then  drying  in  air  or  with  a  little  heat  and  repulverlzing,  sev- 
eral days  at  least  being  required  to  complete  the  process.  At  the  present  time 
a  mixture  of  75  per  cent  kaolin  and  25  per  cent  hydrated  lime  is  made  in  a  me- 
chanical mixer,  and  during  the  mixing  process  the  desired  amount  of  blackleaf 
40  is  blown  Into  the  mass  in  a  fine  spray,  without  any  dilution.  The  linoe  dries 
out  the  moisture  and  also  has  a  chemical  effect,  freeing  the  nicotin  from  tbe 
sulphate  and  rendering  it  much  more  active  and  effective,  though  less  perma- 
nent, nicotin  l>eing  more  volatile  than  its  sulphate.  By  the  use  of  other  ma- 
chinery the  material  is  further  mixed  and  pulverized  and  the  finished  product 
delivered  into  sacks,  12  minutes  being  required  to  complete  the  whole  process 
for  each  400-lb.  charge  of  material. 

A  mixture  containing  2.5  per  cent  blackleaf  40  (1  per  cent  nicotin)  is  bein? 
used  for  the  walnut  aphis,  from  1  to  4  lbs.  of  material  being  applied  per  tree, 
according  to  size.  Two  men  with  a  team  and  a  blower  can  thoroughly  dust 
from  2  to  4  acres  per  hour.  The  total  cost  is  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre.  Thu«  far, 
more  than  5,000  acres  have  been  dusted  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  dust 
more  than  once  during  the  season.  An  account  by  Hodgson  has  been  noted 
(E.  S.  R.,41,  p.  457). 

A  reference  to  the  use  of  this  dust  against  Psylla  mali  in  Nova  Scotia  bv 
Brittain  has  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  755). 

Injury  to  silkworms  by  caterpillars  of  the  brown*tail  moth,  Y.  Abe  {Ahi. 
in  Rev.  Appl.  Ent,  Ser.  A,  6  (1918),  No.  11,  pp.  501,  5(>«).— Irritation  by  the 
hairs  from  brown-tail  moth  caterpillars  caused  a  sudden  loss  of  appetite  of 
silkworms  followed  by  inactivity  and  emesls  of  green  fluid. 

Insects  resembling  European  com  borer,  H.  A.  Gossabd  {Mo.  Bui.  Ohio 
Sta.,  4  {1919),  No.  12,  pp.  372-S79,  figs.  8).— Brief  descriptions  and  accounts  of 
the  habits  are  given  of  Insects  resembling  the  European  com  borer  {Pyravsta 
nuhilaUs),  including  the  bollworm,  the  lined  stalk  borer  {Hadena  fracWinea), 
com  stalk  maggot  {Chtrtopais  amea),  sod  webworms  {Crambua  spp.),  a  native 
pyraustid  caten^illar  (P.  ainftUei),  the  parsnip  webworm  {Depressaria  hera- 
cliana),  etc. 

The  lined  stalk  borer  {H,  fractilinea)  was  frequently  received  during  the 
summer,  having  caused  serious  local  damage  in  eight  different  counties  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State.  This  caterpillar,  which  resembles  the  stalk 
borer  {Papaipema  nitela),  becomes  active  in  June  and  enters  the  stems  of  com 
at  the  tips  and  bores  downward.  Irregular  holes  appear  in  the  growing  tip 
very  much  as  if  the  work  were  done  by  the  common  stalk  borer.  As  much  as 
one-third  of  the  stand  in  fields  of  10  acres  was  reported  destroyed.  A  closely 
related  species,  Luperina  atipata,  works  in  much  the  same  way  as  H,  fractUi^^e^ 
but  enters  the  com  plant  lower  down  and  burrows  upward  instead  of  down- 
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ward.  The  life  history  Is  not  completely  known,  but  since  the  larvse  occur  from 
May  to  July  and  the  adults  have  been  captured  from  July  to  Septwnber  It  Is 
thought  there  is  but  one  brood  a  year.  The  eggs  are  laid  In  the  fall,  and  tim- 
othy sod  appears  to  be  a  favorite  place  for  ovipositlon.  Nearly  all  the  severe 
damage  to  corn  thus  far  reported  has  been  on  timothy  sod  plowed  in  the  spring 
and  sometimes  late  In  fall.  The  eggs  are  supposed  to  hatch  In  the  fall  and 
the  caterpillars  probably  hibernate  as  partially-grown  cutworms.  It  is  thought 
that  early  fall  plowing  of  timothy  sod  will  control  this  pest  as  well  as  related 
cutworms. 

The  com  stalk  maggot  ( C.  wnea )  is  often  found  in  the  stalks  and  under  the 
leaf  sheaths  of  a  number  of  valuable  crops,  such  as  com,  sorghum,  onions, 
sugar  cane,  broom  com,  wheat,  oats,  rushes,  and  wild  grasses.  While  they  are 
generally,  scavengers  aggravating  a  previous  injury,  it  appears  that  healthy 
plants  may  also  be  attacked  by  them.  The  damage  caused  is  quite  similar  In 
general  outward  appearance  to  the  breaking  over  of  the  tassels  by  the  European 
com  borer.  The  eggs  are  inserted  beneath  the  leaf  sheaths,  and  the  maggots 
either  feed  near  where  they  hatch  or  seek  out  some  bruised  spot  where  en- 
trance to  the  interior  of  the  plant  Is  easy.  The  larvae.  If  Immature  when  win- 
ter arrives,  hibernate  at  least  In  many  cases.  There  appear  to  be  three  or  four 
broods  per  year.  Control  in  com  is  practically  accomplished  by  removing  and 
feeding  the  stalks  as  fodder  or  by  converting  them  into  silage. 

California  oak  worm  ( Phryganidia  calif ornica) ,  H.  E.  Bubke  and  F.  B. 
Herbert  (U,  S,  Dept  Agr,,  Farmers'  Bid.  1076  {1920),  pp.  11,  flgs.  P).— This 
lepidopteran  of  the  family  Dioptidae  appears  in  enormous  numl>ers  every  few 
years  and  strips  the  live  oak  (Quercus  agrifolia)  and  the  white  or  valley  oak 
XQ.  lobata)  of  their  leaves  in  the  valleys  of  central  California.  In  addition  it 
becomes  a  general  nuisance  by  ^crawling  on  lawns,  walks,  fences,  and  Into 
house-s,  swimming  pools,  etc.  It  Is  a  native  California  Insect  which,  though 
occurring  most  abundantly  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  is  found  in  most 
of  the  coast  region  where  the  live  oak  grows  from  Sonoma  County  to  southern 
California.  In  addition  to  the  live  oak  and  valley  oak,  It  feeds  on  various 
other  species  of  native  and  Introduced  oaks,  the  American  chestnut  (Castanea 
dentata,  and  in  some  cases  on  the  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus). 

The  young  worms  eat  the  pulp  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  between  the 
netted  veins,  feeding  on  either  surface,  but  more  often  on  the  upper.  The  older 
worms  feed  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  eating  everything  down  to  the  main 
ribs.  There  are  two  generations  of  the  species  during  tlie  year,  the  worms 
being  most  noticeable  during  April  and  May  and  again  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber; the  moths  during  June  and  July  and  again  in  October  and  November. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  many  other  trees,  on  the  bark 
of  the  trunks,  on  the  grass  under  the  trees,  etc.  Those  placed  on  the  leaves 
are  laid  In  more  or  less  regular  rows  in  groups  of  from  2  to  40  on  the  under- 
surface  of  the  leaf.  They  hatch  in  from  10  to  15  days  In  the  summer  time 
and  from  that  to  4  months  In  the  winter  time.  The  larv©  molt  from  3  to  6 
times,  5  being  the  normal  number.  About  2  weeiss  are  passed  In  the  pupal 
stage. 

The  eggs,  larvje,  and  chrysallds  are  destroyed  by  the  ^Ined  soldier  bug 
(Podisus  tnaculiventris) .  The  larger  larvae  are  destroyed  by  a  small  grayish 
tachinid,  Thryptocera-ftavipes,  and  the  pupse  are  parasitized  by  Chalcis  abicsUr 
and  Itoplectis  behrensu  A  bacterial  disease  Is  said  to  destroy  large  numbers  of 
the  larvae.  As  a  control  measure  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  from  3  to 
5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or  1.5  to  2.5  lbs.  of  the  dry  powder,  dissolved 
In  50  gal.  of  water  and  applied  by  means  of  a  power  sprayer.  This  should  be 
applied  in  April,  and  again  if  necessary  about  August  1,  while  the  worms  are 
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In  iho  younjjer  stapes  and  are  more  easily  killed  and  have  done  very  little 
dainn;re. 

The  w(»stem  oak  looiwr  (Therina  somniaria)  which  defoliates  oaks  In  Oregon 
and  Wasliinpton  in  a  similar  manner  should  not  be  confused  with  P.  califormca. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  of  F^phestia  kuehniella,  R.  V.  Wadsworth  {Arm. 
AppL  Bif>l.,  6  (1919),  No.  2--3,  pp.  208-206). — ^Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  biology 
of  the  Mp<litorranonn  flour  moth. 

The  life  history  of  the  toon  shoot  and  fruit  borer,  Hysipyla  robnsta 
(Lepidoptera;    Pyralidte;    Phycitinse)    with  snii^sestlons  for  its  control, 

C.  F.  C.  Bkkson  {Indian  Forest  Rec..  7  {1919),  No.  7,  pp.  [/F]-f  71.  pis.  IS,  flgt- 
2). — This  is  a  mono^aphlc  account  of  H.  robnsta,  which  attacks  the  yonng 
shoots  of  the  toon  tn^e,  boring  its  way  along  the  pith.  It  attacks  trees  bofh 
In  plantations  and  In  the  forests,  preferring  those  about  3  ft  in  height  and  of 
strong  growth.  The  species  occurs  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Perak,  British 
N(»w  Guinea,  and  Austnilla.  Studies  of  its  seasonal  history  and  life  history 
are  presented  in  detail,  much  of  the  data  being  given  in  tabular  and  chart 
form.    A  bll)IIography  of  29  titles  Is  included. 

The  ultimate  seasonal  infection  of  malarial  fever,  with  the  mosquito 
carrier  as  the  indicator,  B.  Mayne  {Pub.  Health  Rpts.  [U,  S.},  34  {1919),  No. 
35.  pp.  1969-1972). — ^The  author,  having  considered  it  practicable  to  develop  a 
sanitary  Indicator  for  malaria  prophylaxis  in  the  determination  of  the  initial 
and  terminal  Infection  found  existing  among  mosquitoes  collected  in  districts 
where  malaria  thrives,  presents  some  information  pertaining  to  ultimate  infec- 
tion. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  date  up  to  which  time  mosqnitoes  are  infectire 
and  beyond  which  time  they  are  not  differs  with  the  place  and  year.  At  Len- 
wll,  in  northern  Louisiana,  the  date  was  between  October  20  and  November  i 
in  1917.  « 

The  ox  warble  or  ox  hot  flies  (Hypoderma  bovls  and  H.  lineatom) ,  R.  S. 
MacDougall  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr,  Sac.  Scot.,  5.  ser.,  SI  {1919),  pp.  9^-111, 
figs.  8). — This  Is  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  knowledge  of  the  life  history 
and  habits  and  means  of  prevention  and  remedial  measures  for  the  ox  waibles. 
which  are  dealt  with  In  connection  with  a  bibliography  of  33  titles. 

Observations  on  the  more  common  aphidophagons  syrphid  flies,  G.  H. 
CuRRAN  {Canad.  Ent.,  52  {1920),  No.  S,  pp.  55-55).— The  author's  observations 
relate  to  AUograpta  ohliqua,  ^phcBrophoria  cylindrica,  Sprphus  americanv*. 
SI,  ribesii,  f^.  torinis^  Paragus  tibialis,  and  P,  bicolor. 

On  a  new  saccharomycete,  Monosporella  unicuspidata  n.  g.  and  n.  sp.* 
parasitic  in  the  body  cavity  of  a  dipterous  larva   (Dasyhelea  obscura), 

D.  Ketlin  {Parasitology,  12  {1920),  No,  1,  pp.  8S^1,  figs.  5).— The  saccharomy- 
cete  here  described  as  new  was  found  In  a  ceratopogonld  larva  (/>.  obscura), 
which  usually  lives  in  the  thick  brown  sap  that  fills  the  infected  wounds  of 
elm  or  horse  chestnut  trees.    A  list  is  given  of  16  references  to  the  literature. 

Calwer's  beetle  book. — ^Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  beetles  of 
Europe,  C.  Schaitfuss  {Calwer's  KUferbuch.  Einfuhrung  in  die  Kenntnis  der 
KUfer  Europas,  Stuttgart:  E.  SchwcizerbarV sche  Verlagsluchhdlg.,  1916,  6.  ed., 
vols.  1,  pp.  88-{'709,  pis.  20,  figs.  250;  2,  pp.  709-1890,  pis.  28,  figs.  -J).— In  the 
introductory  part  of  this  work  a  general  account  is  given  of  the  l)eetles, 
their  structure,  development,  life  history,  collection  and  rearing,  preservation 
and  mounting,  determination  and  classification,  sale  and  exchange,  a  table  for 
the  identification  of  the  comman  ants  of  (Jermany  (pp.  66-68),  and  a  table  for 
the  separation  of  the  families  of  beetles  occurring  in  the  Palearctic  region 
(pp.  6^-88).  The  main  part  of  the  work  takes  up  the  various  families  of 
l>eetles,  commencing  with  the  Cielndelidse,  giving  descriptioiis  oX  the  genera 
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and  species.  Illustration  of  the  beetles  are  in  colors,  as  many  as  36  being 
given  on  a  single  plate  and  a  total  of  1,400  being  illustrated. 

Two  Philippine  leaf-mining  buprestids,  one  being  new*  C.  S.  Banks 
{Philippine  Jour.  8ci.,  IS  {1919),  No.  5,  pp,  289^99,  pis.  3).— A  descriptive  and 
biological  account  is  given  of  Endelus  bakeri  found  in  blotch  mines,  singly, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  bird's  nest  fern  {Asplenium  nidus).  E.  calligraphuSy  which 
forms  galleries  in  the  leaves  of  Asplenium  sp.,  is  described  as  new. 

Notes  on  the  biology  of  Necro>>ia  mflcollis  (Coleoptera,  Cleridsc) , 
a  Scott  {Ann.  Appl.  Biol,  6  {1919),  No.  2-S,  pp.  101-115,  flffs.  £).— This  is  a 
report  of  studies  of  a  clerid  beetle,  the  larv»  of  which  are  usually  sapro- 
phagous,  but  which  sometimes  return  to  the  predacious  habits  characteristic 
of  the  family  and  kill  and  devour  other  larva.  They  have  been  observed  to 
eat  the  soft  parts  of  dead  adult  flies  and  to  kill  and  eat  fly  maggots. 

A  list  of  28  references  to  the  literature  Is  appended. 

Some  insect  relations  of  Bacillns  tracheipliilus,  F.  Y.  Rand  and  L.  C.  Cash 
{Phytopathology,  10  {1920),  No.  3,  pp.  133-140,  fig.  i).— The  Investigations  here 
reported  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

"It  is  clear  that  a  small  percentage  of  striped  cucumber  beetles  harbor  the 
wilt  organism  internally  when  they  enter  the  cucurbit  fields  in  the  spring, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  source  for  their  infection  than  the  cucurbit 
crop  of  the  preceding  autumn.  Infections  may  take  place  from  the  mouth 
parts,  at  least  for  a  limited  time  after  feeding  upon  wilted  plants,  and  in- 
fections are  shown  to  occur  when  the  feces  of  some  beetles,  but  not  all,  come 
into  contact  with  fresh  injuries  to  the  leaves.  Infections  take  place  only 
through  injuries  involving  the  vascular  system.  B.  tracheiphilus  has  been 
isolated  directly  from  the  viscera  of  wilt-fed  striped  cucumber  beetles. 
Beetles  of  the  genus  Diabrotlca  (proved  for  two  species)  are  the  only  car- 
riers of  the  disease  so  far  known  in  nature.** 

On  the  life  history  of  **  wireworms  **  of  the  genus  AgrioteSf  with  some 
notes  on  that  of  Athons  htemorrhoidaliSt  It  A.  W.  Rymeb  Roberts  {Ann, 
AppL  BioL,  6  {1919)f  No.  2-3,  pp.  116-135,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— This  Is  a  report  of 
biological  studies  by  the  author,  together  with  a  review  of  the  literature,  a 
list  of  25  references  to  which  is  included. 

Notes  on  the  apple  root  weevil  (Leptops  hopei) ,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr. 
Gaz.  N.  S.  WiOes,  31  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  66^0,  figs.  7).— Injury  Is  caused  by  the 
larvse  of  S,  hopei,  which  do  not  bore  into  the  roots  but  after  working  their 
way  down  the  trunk  eat  away  the  bark  and  gouge  a  regular  furrow  along  the 
outer  surface,  following  around  until  all  the  bark  of  the  main  roots  and 
the  surface  wood  are  devoured  and  the  damaged  root  rots.  There  is  said 
to  be  but  one  previous  record  of  its  root  injury  in  New  South  Wales,  but  it  has 
been  found  on  various  occasions  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  opening 
buds  of  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

The  maize  biUbug  or  elephant  bug  (Sphenophoms  maidis)  ,  W.  P.  Hates 
{Kansas  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  6  {1920),  pp.  5-«7,  ftg^.  12).— This  is  a  report  of  studies 
conducted  in  southern  Kansas  in  1914  and  1915,  an  account  of  which  worlc  by 
the  author  has  been  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  85,  p.  760).  Studies  of  this 
species  by  Kelly  have  also  been  noted  (B.  S.  R.,  25,  p.  159),  as  have  studies  of 
the  southern  com  blllbug  by  Webster  (E.  S.  R.,  27,  p.  162),  Smith  (E.  S.  R., 
29,  p.  56),  and  Metcalf  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  666). 

Since  the  studies  of  this  beetle  commenced,  in  1914,  it  has  been  a  source  of 

damage  to  planted  corn  in  Cowley,  Butler,  Marion,  and  Greenwood  Counties 

and  Is  known  to  occur  in  four  other  counties.    It  is  found  principally  along 

river  valleys  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  does  slight  injury  on  second- 
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bottom  land,  but  only  rarely  on  the  bls^r  land.  Dispersion  takes  place  almost 
entirely  tbroagfa  the  ability  of  the  adult  to  walk  from  field  to  field,  it  never 
having  been  observed  to  fly. 

The  injury  is  caused  both  by  the  adult  beetle  and  the  larva,  each  being  of 
a  distinct  type.  Punctures  made  by  the  adult  while  feeding  kill  a  large  number 
of  plants  soon  after  they  break  through  the  ground  and  during  their  early 
stages  of  growth.  The  plants  that  survive  or  escape  injury  from  the  feeding 
of  the  adult  beetles  are  subject  to  a  mor^  severe  type  of  damage  from  the  feed- 
ing of  the  larvse.  Large  cavities  are  dug  out  of  the  plant  by  the  adults  in 
which  to  lay  their  eggs,  from  which  the  larvae  hatch  and  at  once  begin  feeding 
and  burrowing  into  the  heart  of  the  plant  The  burrows  increase  in  size  and 
eventually  extend  from  the  taproot  to  several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  This  does  not  always  kill  the  plant*  but  causes  the  upper  leaves  to  asrame 
a  pale,  wilted  appearance  and  the  whole  plant  to  become  gnarled  and  distorted. 
The  stalks  grow  slowly,  sucker  profusely,  and  seldom  produce  ears. 

In  addition  to  corn,  rosin  plants  and  swamp  grass  have  been  recorded  as  food 
plants.  While  field  com  is  the  principal  crop  injured  by  the  beetle^  it  at  times 
thrives  on  sweet  corn,  cane,  Kafir  com,  and  fieterita. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  slits  made  by  the  female  in  the  plant  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  sometimes  in  the  soil  near  the  corn  plant.    The  incubatioD 
period  of  the  egg  varied  from  4  to  25  days,  with  an  average  of  8.2,  in  1914,  and 
from  5  to  39  days,  with  an  average  of  12.20,  in  1915.    The  length  of  the  larral 
stage  ranged  from  40  to  60  days,  with  an  average  of  52.5,  in  1914,  and  from  S2 
to  69  days,  with  an  average  of  42.83,  in  1915,  wh^i  reared  on  com.    The  period 
on  kafir  com  was  from  82  to  68  days,  with  an  average  of  47.5 ;  on  cane,  39  to 
75  days,  with  an  average  of  54.83 ;  on  feterita,  38  to  52  days,  with  an  avenje 
of  44.42 ;  and  on  sweet  com,  43  to  56  days,  with  an  average  of  48.    Pupe  an 
found  in  the  field  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn  in  pupal  cells  In  or 
near  the  taproot  of  the  infested  plant    The  pupal  period  varied  from  10  to  13 
days,  with  an  average  of  11.4,  in  1914,  and  from  9  to  80  days,  with  an  average 
of  13.84,  in  1915.    The  majority  of  the  beetles  pass  the  winter  in  their  pupal 
cells  within  the  comstalks. 

^Summing  up  the  seasonal  appearance  of  this  billbug,  we  find  the  adolts 
present  in  the  fields  throughout  the  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  larger  part  of  som- 
mer ;  eggs  may  be  found  in  May,  June,  and  sometimes  in  July ;  larvae  from  tbe 
first  part  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September ;  pups  are  present  from  the  latter 
half  of  July  to  the  last  of  Septemb^.  There  is  but  one  generation  annually, 
though  adults  that  have  lived  through  the  winter  will  sometimes  be  abroad 
after  their  progeny  have  matured." 

The  species  has  few  natural  enemies,  none  having  been  recorded.  Fall  [low- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  fairly  effective  control  measure,  since  it  breaks  up  the  wlntw 
quarters  of  those  beetles  hibemating  within  the  cornstalk  and  disturbs  all 
others  more  or  less.  The  cheapest,  most  satisfactory,  and  most  practicable 
method  of  control  is  the  use  of  a  cropping  system  in  which  com  does  not  follow 
com. 

The  four-spotted  cowpea  weevil  (Brachns  quadrlmaciilatiis) ,  O.  Wads 
{Oklahoma  Sta.  Bid.  129  (1919),  pp.  5-1-J,  figs.  5).— The  damage  caused  to  the 
cowpea  by  the  four-spotted  cowpea  or  bean  weevil  in  Oklahoma  is  said  to  have 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate  In  recent  years.  In  the  present  paper  the  antbor 
presents  a  summary  of  information  on  Its  life  hfstory  and  habits  and  control 
measures. 

During  the  year  1918-19  seven  generations  and  a  partial  eighth  were  reared 
by  the  author  under  conditions  simulating  those  of  the  ordinary  storage  bonss. 
Eggs  are  d^)osited  on  the  green  pods  in  the  field  or  on  the  seed  through  veots 
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in  tlie  pods,  the  average  number  deposited  per  female  varying  from  11  to  more 
than  100,  75  being  about  the  average  under  favorable  conditions.  The  larvse, 
which  hatch  out  in  from  5  to  20  days  (average  6  to  8),  bore  directly  down 
through  the  pod  into  the  seed.  Prom  17  to  40  days  are  passed  in  the  larval 
stage  and  from  7  to  19  (average  8  to  10)  in  transformation  of  the  larv«  to 
adults.  Thus  the  life  cycle  varies  from  80  to  85  days  in  the  summer  up  to  82 
days  under  lower  temperature  conditions. 

Bruchobius  laticepa  was  found  to  be  a  conmion  parasite  of  this  weevil  in 
Oklahoma,  making  its  appearance  in  late  June  and  early  July  and  again  in 
late  September  and  October.  During  1918  it  was  present  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  in  several  quantities  of  stored  cowpeas  being  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses it  was  effective  enough  finally  to  rid  the  peas  of  the  weevil  completely. 
Tests  made  demonstrate  that  the  weevil  can  be  effectively  controlled  and  stored 
cowpeas  protected  from  damage  by  either  of  two  methods,  which  are  both  prac- 
ticable for  common  use.  The  first  consists  of  storing  cowpeas  in  ordinary  bins 
or  conmion  sacks  after  having  mixed  the  seed  with  air-slaked  lime,  using  1  part 
of  the  lime  to  8  parts  peas  by  weight  The  other  consists  in  the  fumigation  of 
cowpeas  with  carbon  bisulphld,  using  not  less  than  5  lbs.  carbon  bisulphid  to 
1,000  cu.  ft  of  space,  dosing  three  times  at  intervals  of  one  week,  then  sacking 
In  bags  of  close  weave  and  tight  seams,  and  tying  the  tops  securely. 

Observations  at  the  station  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  B,  chinensis  in  as 
great  numbers  as  B.  quctdrimaculatus,  or  that  it  causes  as  much  damage. 

Hypera  nlgiirostris  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  L.  P.  Rock  wood  {Canad. 
Ent.,  52  (1920),  No,  2,  pp.  38,  59).— The  author  records  the  occurrence  of  M, 
ttigrirostris  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  southward  through  Washington  to  its  south- 
em  limits  in  Oregon  at  Garden  Home  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Forest  Grove 
in  Tualatin  Valley,  and  Nehalem  on  the  coast 

Bathypledes  exigua,  a  European  species  hitherto  not  recorded  in  the  United 
States  and  apparently  without  host  record  In  Europe^  was  found  to  parasitize 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  early  cocoons  of  JT.  nigrirostria  at  Puyallup,  Wash. 
In  1919,  adults  of  this  parasite  were  swept  from  clover  at  Forest  Grove  and 
were  present  at  Nehalem  on  the  ocean  front  A  species  identified  as  B.  exigua 
has  been  reared  from  a  larva  of  IT.  punctatq.  at  Meckanicsburg,  Pa.  Dihra- 
choides  dynastes,  a  pteromalid  parasite  attacking  the  pupse  within  the  lacy 
cocoons,  was  found  in  some  numbers  during  the  seasons  of  1918  and  1919  at 
Puyallup  and  Auburn,  Wash. 

The  black  banana  stem  weevil  (Ck>smopolites  sordidus) ,  W.  W.  B'boggatt 
{Agr,  Qaz,  N.  8.  Wales,  SO  {1919),  No.  11,  pp.  815-818,  ftgs.  ^.— This  weevil, 
originally  described  from  Java,  was  first  recorded  on  the  Tweed  River  from  a 
banana  plantation  near  Stoker's  Siding,  where  the  bananas  have  since  been 
dug  out  At  the  present  time  the  infested  district  appears  to  be  the  Condong 
Range,  where  there  are  a  number  of  plantations  more  or  less  badly  attacked.  It 
has  previously  been  recorded  as  a  pest  of  banana  at  Redland  Bay,  Queensland. 

A  brief  account  is  given  of  its  life  history  and  habits. 

American  fonlbrood,  G.  F.  White  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  BuL  809  (1920),  pp.  46, 
pl9.  8,  figs.  9). — ^This  monographic  account  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  works  of 
the  author  on  sacbrood  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  659)  and  on  Nosema  disease  (E.  S.  R., 
41,  p.  859).   The  work  has  been  summarized  by  him  as  follows: 

"American  foulbrood  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the  brood  of  bees  caused 
by  BacUlua  larvw.  All  larvse,  worker,  drone,  and  queen  are  susceptible  to  the 
Infection;  adult  bees  are  not.  Man  evidently  Is  not  susceptible  to  Infection 
with  the  organism  nor  are  the  experimental  animals.  So  far  the  disease  has 
not  been  encountered  or  produced  in  other  insects  than  honeybeea  The  brood 
of  bees  can  be  infected  through  feeding  the  spores  of  the  bacillus  to  a  colony. 
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The  si)ores  contained  in  a  single  scale  are  more  than  enough  to  produce  con- 
siderable disease  in  the  colony.  The  portal  of  entry  of  the  infecting  agent  Is 
somewhere  along  the  alimentary  tract  of  the  larva,  most  likely  the  stomach 
(midintestine).  Practically  speaking  there  are  no  secondary  invaders  ^ther 
during  the  life  of  the  infected  larva  or  during  the  decay  of  the  remains.  The 
Incubation  period  is  approximately  7  days.  The  brood  is  susceptible  to  in- 
fection at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  More  brood  dies  of  the  disease  daring  the 
second  half  of  the  brood-rearing  season  than  during  the  first  hall 

"  The  disease  is  present  at  least  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Germany,  France.  Switzerland,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
Statea  The  ropy  foulbrood  of  all  these  countries  is  one  and  the  same  disease. 
Occurring  as  it  does  In  such  a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions,  it  is  evident 
that  the  presence  of  the  disease  can  not  be  attributed  alone  to  any  particular 
climate. 

"The  course  of  the  disease  in  the  colony  is  not  affected  greatly,  if  at  all, 
by  the  quality  of  food  used  by  the  bees,  or  by  the  quantity  present  Colonies 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  produced  through  artificial  inoculation  can  be 
kept  in  the  experimental  apiary  without  transinitting  the  disease  to  others. 
This  fact  is  of  special  importance  not  only  in  the  technique  of  making  studies, 
but  also  in  the  control  of  the  malady. 

**  The  spores  of  American  foulbrood  remain  alive  and  virulent  for  years  hi 
the  dry  remains  (scales)  of  larvae  and  pupae  dead  of  the  disease  and  in  cul- 
tures that  have  become  and  remain  dry.  The  spores  are  very  resistant  to  most 
destructive  agencies.  A  variation  in  resistance  is  noted  both  as  to  the  to- 
dividual  spores  of  a  sample  and  as  to  the  spores  contained  in  different  sanq)1es. 
Many  of  the  spores  are  killed  within  1  minute  at  lOO"*  C,  and  all  of  thm 
from  some  samples  are  killed  in  less  than  5  minutes.  In  some  In  stances  96* 
maintained  for  10  minutes  will  destroy  all  of  the  spores,  while  98*  wlD  often 
do  it.  The  most  resistant  of  the  spores  studied  when  suspended  in  wat« 
have  not  withstood  100*  for  11  minutes.  The  spores  withstand  more  heattag 
when  they  are  suspended  In  honey  or  honey  diluted  with  water  than  when 
suspended  In  water.  The  spores  suspended  in  honey  or  diluted  honey  can  be 
destroyed  by  100*,  but  it  may  require  half  an  hour  or  more  to  do  so. 

"  American  foulbrood  spores  when  dry  were  destroyed  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  In  from  28  to  41  houra  The  spores  when  suspended  In  honey  and  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  were  destroyed  In  from  4  to  6  weeks.  The 
spores  when  suspended  In  honey  and  shielded  from  direct  sunlight  remahied 
alive  and  virulent  for  naore  than  a  year.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  are  capable 
of  remaining  so  for  a  very  much  longer  period. 

"The  spores  resisted  the  destructive  effects  of  fermentation  for  more  than 
7  weeks  at  incubator  and  outdoor  temperatures,  respectively,  and  probably  are 
able  to  withstand  these  agencies  for  a  very  much  longer  period.  The  spores 
resist  carbolic  add  at  room  temperature  In  strengths  ordinarily  used  as  a 
disinfectant  for  periods  of  months;  1  to  1,000  mecurlc  eWorld  for  days;  10 
per  cent  formalin  for  hours.  Experiments  recorded  In  the  present  paper  indi- 
cate that  drugs  do  not  materially  affect  the  course  of  the  disease. 

"American  foulbrood  Infection  Is  transmitted  primarily  through  the  food 
of  bees ;  possibly  at  times  to  some  extent  through  their  water  supply.  Robbing 
from  the  diseased  colonies  of  the  apiary,  or  from  neighboring  apiaries.  Is  the  most 
likely  mode  by  which  the  disease  Is  transmitted  In  nature.  The  placing  of 
brood  combs  containing  diseased  brood  with  healthy  colonies  will  result  In  the 
transmission  of  the  disease.  Flowers  should  not  be  considered  as  a  likely 
medium  through  which  infection  may  take  place.  Whether  the  disease  Is  ever 
transmitted  by  queais  or  drones  has  not  been  determined.    That  they  have 
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been  overestimated  at  times  as  possible  sources  of  infection  seems  likely.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  in  many  cases  hives  which  have  housed  colonies  infected 
with  American  foulbrood  will  not  transmit  the  disease  to  healthy  colonies  trans- 
ferred to  them.  Results  from  the  present  studies  confirm  the  observation  made 
by  beekeepers  that  danger  from  this  source  may  be  removed  by  properly  flam- 
ing such  hives  insida  The  clothing  of  those  about  an  apiary,  and  the  hands 
of  the  apiarist  are  not  fruitful  sources  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease. 
Tools  and  bee  supplies  generally  about  an  infected  apiary  will  not  transmit 
the  infection  in  the  absence  of  robbing  from  those  sourcea 

"  American  foulbrood  usually  can  be  diagnosed  from  the  symptoms  alone.  A 
definite  diagnosis  can  always  be  made  from  suitable  samples  by  bacteriological 
methods.  The  prognosis  in  the  disease  in  the  absence  of  trea^ent  is  de- 
cidedly grave,  but  with  proper  treatment  it  Is  favorable.  From  the  technical 
viewpoint  many  of  the  problems  considered  in  these  studies  have  been  solved 
only  partially ;  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  however,  the  results  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  logical,  efilcient,  and  economic  treatment  of  American  foul- 
brood possible." 

A  list  of  29  references  to  the  literature  is  appended. 

Control  of  American  fonltnrood,  E.  F.  Phillips  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr,,  Farmers* 
Bui  1084  (1920),  pp.  15,  figs,  5).— ^Thls  publication,  based  upon  the  work  above 
noted,  gives  a  popular  account  of  preventive  and  remedial  measures  for 
American  foulbrood.  In  controlling  tliis  disease  it  is  necessary  that  all  combs, 
honey,  and  other  materials  from  the  inside  of  the  hive  be  taken  from  the 
bees,  and  that  a  chance  be  given  them  to  establish  themselves  again  on  new 
combs.  Several  methods  are  given  in  this  publication,  but  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

A  stndly  of  the  behavior  of  bees  in  colonies  affected  by  European  foul- 
brood, A.  P.  Stxjktevant  (17.  8,  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  804  {1920),  pp.  28,  figs.  6).— 
This  report  of  a  series  of  investigations  started  at  Cornell  University  in  1918 
has  been  summarized  as  follows: 

"European  foulbrood  is  an  infectious  disease.  Bacillus  pluton  was  found 
to  be  the  primary  invader,  appearing  hi  the  intestinal  tract  of  larvce  before 
death,  contemporary  with  the  first  slightly  apparent  symptoms.  The  variation 
hi  the  appearance  of  the  diseased  larvae  after  death  is  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  secondary  invaders. 

"The  period  of  incubation  for  European  foulbrood  was  found  to  be  from 
36  to  48  hours,  although  the  gross  symptoms  usually  do  not  become  apparent  in 
less  than  3  or  4  days,  varying  with  conditions  of  honey  flow  and  strength  of 
colony.  It  has  been  noted  in  apiary  practice  that  the  first  brood  of  the  year 
usually  escapes  with  little  loss.  During  the  first  5  to  7  days  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  the  colony  after  infection  is  slow,  after  which  the  increase  is  rapid 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  critical  time,  therefore,  to  detect  the  disease 
and  start  treatment  is  early  In  its  course,  thus  making  conditions  unfavorable. 

"  The  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  that  one  of  the  ways  the  disease 
Ip  spread  in  the  colony  is  by  the  house-cleaning  bees,  and  from  colony  to  colony 
by  their  drifting.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  infective  organisms  are  carried 
on  the  mouth  parts  and  pedal  appendages.  The  question  of  infection  from 
Intestinal  contents  or  from  the  source  of  larval  food  at  various  stages  needs 
farther  substantiation. 

"  Irreisq;>ective  of  strength  of  colony,  the  Italian  bees  were  found  to  resist 
infection  much  better  than  hybrids  and  showed  more  ability  to  overcome  the 
disease.  This  apparent  resistance  of  the  Italian  bees  was  observed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  more  vigorous  house-cleaning  characteristics  rather  than  to  a  natural 
resistance  or  immunity  to  the  disease.    There  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
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apparent  period  of  Incubation  between  the  Italian  and  hybrid  colonies,  possibly 
a  slight  difference  In  favor  of  the  Italians.  Furthermore,  It  was  noted  tliat 
often  there  may  be  a  slight  recurrence  of  disease  in  the  brood  of  the  new 
Italian  que^i  until  n  sufficient  number  of  her  bees  have  emerged  to  eliminate 
the  infection  by  house  cleaning.  Apparently,  infection  is  not  always  entirdy 
removed  by  a  period  of  queenlessness. 

''As  a  rule,  requeening  is  necessary  In  the  treatment  of  Ehiropean  fbulbrood, 
except  possibly  in  the  strongest  Italian  colonies,  which  show  only  slight  Inf^ 
tlon.  Where  a  c(xi^derable  quantity  of  disease  Is  present,  suffid^it  to  require 
treatment,  it  was  found  unsafe  to  use  a  period  of  less  than  10  days*  queenless- 
ness,  due  to  the  infectious  condition  of  the  diseased  material  remaining  and 
the  accompanying  behavior  of  the  colony.  The  stronger  the  colony  in  Italian 
bees,  the  more  rapid  was  the  recovery. 

"A  heavy  honey  flow  tends  to  prevent  infection  from  gaining  a  foothold.  It 
also  tends  to  eliminate  the  disease  If  present  before  the  start  of  the  heavy  bonesr 
flow.  This  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  dilution  on  the  Infection  be- 
cause of  the  influx  and  direct  feeding  of  the  fresh  nectar  to  the  larvae. 

*'  European  foulbrood  is  a  disease  of  weak  colonies.  It  was  found  to  be  dif- 
ficult effectually  to  Infect  any  but  the  very  weak  colonies  during  the  heavy 
honey  flow.  Therefore,  colonies  kept  strong  up  to  the  time  of  the  honey  flow 
run  very  little  danger  of  contracting  European  foulbrood.  This  and  others  of 
the  facts  observed  are  in  exact  harmony  with  facts  already  observed  In  apiary 
practice." 

Determination  of  age  in  honeybees,  H.  L.  M.  Pixell-Goodbich  {Quart.  Jour. 
Micros.  Sci.  ILondonl,  n.  ser.,  64  {1920),  No.  25-f,  pp.  191-^06,  pL  1).— "For  the 
study  of  those  bee  diseases  with  which  no  specific  organisms  have  so  far  been 
identified  it  is  impMtant  to  be  able  to  eliminate  bees  dying  of  old  age,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  with  certainty  by  observing  outward  symptoms,  flow- 
ever,  the  age  of  bees,  which  normally  work  almost  incessantly  for  abont  sli 
weelss  and  then  die,  may  be  determined  with  some  accuracy  from  a  study  of 
the  brain  cells.  With  advancing  age  the  cytoplasm  of  these  cells  undergoes 
gradual  reduction  peripherally,  imtll  in  senescence  only  a  vestige  Is  left  sn^ 
rounding  the  nucleus. 

"The  condition  of  the  head  glands,  including  a  pair  of  esophageal  glands 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  recorded,  gives  some  indlcatloo  of 
age  in  normal  healthy  bees." 

A  list  Is  given  of  20  references  to  the  literature. 

A  remarkable  case  of  homing  instinct,  C.  N.  Ainslie  {Canad.  Ent.,  5i 
{1920),  No.  5,  pp.  50-52). ^Thia  relates  to  Sphex  vulgaris. 

FOODS— HXTKAN  H  UTKITIOIT. 

A  pink  yeast  causing  spoilage  in  oysters,  A.  C.  Hunter  (^7.  Sf.  Depi.  Agr» 
Bui  819  {1920),  pp.  2-^).— The  investigation  reported  in  this  bulletin  Includes  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  pink  yeast  which  has  been  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  development  of  a  pink  color  in  New  England  oysters  shipped  for 
some  distance,  of  possible  methods  of  controlling  or  preventing  its  development, 
and  of  the  morphological,  cultural,  and  biochemical  properties  of  the  organism. 

The  pink  yeast,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  Torulae,  was  found  in  largest 
cumbers  in  the  houses  where  the  oysters  were  shucked  and  packed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  decks  of  the  boats  bringing  In  the  oysters,  to  a  much 
less  extent  (26.3  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined)  In  the  oysters  before  they 
were  brought  to  the  oyster  house,  occasionally  in  deep  surface  water  samples 
from  the  oyster  beds,  and  not  at  all  in  mud  samples  from  the  bottom  of  the 
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bay.  The  principal  source  of  contamination  of  the  oysters  Is  considered  to 
be  the  process  of  handling  In  the  oyster  house. 

The  study  of  the  yeast  Itself  showed  that  It  reproduces  by  budding,  does  not 
form  spores,  grows  at  room  temperature  but  not  at  87*  C,  and  is  killed  at  64**. 
It  does  not  produce  acid,  gas,  nor  alcohol  in  carbohydrate  media,  and  does 
not  produce  indol  or  phenol.  It  reduces  nitrates  to  nitrites  and  ammonia.  The 
pink  pigment  produced  by  the  yeast  is  Insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  carbon  disulphid,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  very 
soluble  In  ether.  The  yeast  resists  drying  for  at  least  100  days  and  is  not 
affected  by  chemicals  conunonly  employed  In  the  disinfection  of  water,  but  is 
destroyed  by  a  0.04  per  cent  solution  of  formaldehyde  (formalin  1 : 1,000). 

It  is  thought  that  the  pink  yeast  may  be  eliminated  by  systematic  disinfec- 
tion of  oystw  houses,  utensils,  etc.,  by  thorough  washing  several  times  during 
the  season  with  a  formaldehyde  solution  of  the  above  strength.  The  occasional 
appearance  of  the  yeast  in  the  water  of  the  bay  and  in  the  oysters  when  taken 
from  the  water  is  considered  traceable  in  large  measure  to  the  oyster  shells, 
which  after  contamination  with  the  yeast  In  the  oyster  houses  are  subsequently 
planted  in  the  oyster  beds. 

[Whale  meat]  (California  8ta.  Rpt  1919,  p.  58).— As  the  result  of  artificial 
digestion  experiments,  conducted  by  H.  A.  Mattill,  it  is  reported  that  whale 
meat  is  as  easily  digested  as  any  other  meat  Raw  whale  meat  was  not  so 
completely  digested  at  the  end  of  2.5  hour4  as  raw  beef,  but  more  completely 
digested  than  the  beef  in  4  houra  In  the  cooked  condition  it  was  rather  more 
quickly  and  completely  digested  than  beef.  The  composition  of  whale  meat 
is  reported  as  follows:  Water  71.22  per  cent,  ash  1.2,  protein  28.13,  f^t  4.24, 
and  undetermined  0.21  per  cent. 

[Control  of  mills  by  means  of  laboratory  data],  R.  R.  Jacobs  and  O.  S. 
Rask  (Jour.  Amer,  Assoc.  Cereal  Chem,,  4  (1919),  No,  i,  pp,  16-^18), — On  the 
basis  of  data  presented,  the  authors  discussr  the  possibility  of  determining  the 
quality  of  flour  by  laboratory  mill  control.  The  results  of  analyses  of  some 
flour  and  other  milling  products  are  given.  The  following  conclusions  are 
drawn: 

"Wheat  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  endosperm  or  flopr-producing  pro- 
tion,  the  bran  tissue,  and  the  embryo  or  germ.  The  iour-producing  portion 
contains  practically  all  the  starch  and  only  very  small  quantities  of  pentosans 
and  fats,  the  pentosans  forming  in  i)art  the  framework  of  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  endosperm.  • 

"  The  bran  ti&lsue  contains  practically  all  of  the  pentosan,  with  small  amounts 
of  fat  and  no  starch;  the  pentosan  content  of  this  bran  tissue  is  con- 
stant .  .  .  The  embryo  or  germ  contains  practically  all  of  the  fat,  inap- 
preciable quantities  of  pentosan,  and  no  starch.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  fat 
and  pentosans  in  any  grade  of  flour  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  ofllal  (germ 
and  bran)  contained  in  that  flour;  conversely,  the  amotint  of  starch  contained 
In  wheat  or  any  mill  product  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  endosperm  and, 
therefore,  of  the  amount  of  flour  contained  In  that  product. 

"The  accuracy  of  the  flour  yield  determination  of  wheat  as  made  by  the 
ordinary  experimental  mill  is  dependent  on  two  very  important  factors,  the 
skill  of  the  operator  and  the  completeness  of  the  equlpm^it*' 

The  determination  of  pentosans  or  starch  may  be  used  as  a  check  on  the 
miller's  yield  reports  by  the  application  of  a  formula  which  is  given.  The 
determinations  and  formulas  may  be  used  for  obtaining  the  milling  efficiency 
on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  gastric  response  to  foods. — ^Vn,  The  response  of  the  normal  human 
stomach  to  Tegetables  prepared  In  different  ways,  R.  J.  Milleb,  H.  L. 
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FowusB,  O.  Beboeim»  M.  E.  Rehfuss,  and  P.  B.  Hawk  {Amer.  Jour,  Physiol, 
51  {1920),  No,  2,  pp.  SS2^49y  figs,  5S).— In  this  continuation  of  the  investigation 
previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  857),  a  study  was  made  of  the  response  of 
the  normal  human  subject  to  30  different  kinds  of  vegetables  prepared  in 
various  ways  in  a  total  of  124  experiments  made  on  25  normal  men. 

The  average  evacuation  time  of  all  subjects  of  the  rapid-emptying  type  wig 
2  hours,  and  of  the  slow-«nptylng  type  2.5  hours.  The  averages  of  the  higliest 
acidities  developed  (expressed  in  cubic  centimeters  of  n/10  alkali  required  to 
neutralize  100  ca)  were  70  to  77,  respectively,  for  the  two  types. 

"In  general,  raw  vegetable^  low  in  proton,  as  carrots,  celery,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  and  cucumbers,  leave  the  stomach  rai^dly,  develop  moderate 
high  free  acidities  but  little  combined  acidity,  and  leave  the  stomach  with- 
out great  change.  Boiled  vfgetables  show  much  more  rapid  and  complete 
disintegration.  Vegetables  high  in  starch,  such  as  potatoes,  show  very  cod- 
siderable  starch  digestion  before  Jeaving  the  stomach.  In  certain  cases  hardly 
any  starch  reaction  could  be  obtained  toward  the  end  of  digestion." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  results  obtained  differ  in  many  points  from  the 
results  recorded  by  Beaumont  in  his  well-known  experiments  on  Aleds  St 
Martin. 

[Chemical  analyses  of  prunes,  dried  apricots,  and  almonds]  {Californi& 
8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp,  35^8). — ^Analyses  by  the  nutrition  laboratory  of  the  station 
of  samples  of  prunes  and  dried  apricots  from  different  localities  fbr  water 
and  total  sugar  are  reported,  together  with  calculations  of  the  sugar  to  t 
25  per  cent  basis. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  prunes  varied  from  14.4  to  31.66  and  in  apricois 
from  11.5  to  38.4,  the  average  of  14  samples  of  the  latter  being  26.9  per  cast 
The  perc^itage  of  total  sugar  in  the  prunes  ranged  from  41.3  to  56.19  and  la 
the  apricots  from  89.28  to  66.4,  with  an  average  of  47.19  for  the  latter. 

Proximate  analyses  are  reported  of  14  varieties  of  domestic  almonds  aod 
of  5  Imported  varieties.  The  average  values  for  the  domestic  varieties  were 
as  follows :  Water  5.74  per  cent,  ash  3.31,  protein  23.72,  fat  53.49,  fiber  256, 
and  nitrogen-free  extract  11.38  per  cent  The  protein  content  of  the  im- 
ported varieties  was  lower  than  that  of  the  domestic  and  the  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract proi)ortlonally  higher. 

The  macroscopic  and  bacteriological  investigation  and  valnation  of 
canned  meat,  W.  Frki  and  A.  Krupski  (Schweiz,  Arch,  TierheUk,,  60  (1918), 
Xo,  10,  pp.  445-470;  a6«.  in  Vet.  Rev.,  S  (1919),  No.  1,  pp.  25,  26).— The  authors 
discuss  the  macroscopic  examination  of  tinned  meat  for  the  detection  of  bac- 
teriological Infection.  The  different  conditions  which  may  be  met  with  are 
summarized  as  follows:  If  the  tin  is  of  normal  appearance,  impervious,  and 
without  bulging  the  contents  may  be  macroscopically  normal  and  bacteri<^ogl- 
cally  sterile,  or  macroscopically  normal  and  bacterlologically  infected,  or  ma- 
croscopically abnormal  and  either  sterile  or  infected.  If  the  tin  leaks  it  is  to 
be  considered  infected  in  all  cases  whether  macroscopically  normal  or  spoiled. 
If  the  tin  is  swelled  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  contents  being  macroscopically 
normal  and  sterile  from  reaction  with  the  metal  of  the  container,  or  the  con- 
tents may  be  Infected  and  be  either  macroscopically  normal  or  altered. 

Further  remarks  on  the  examination  of  canned  meat,  X.  SsraaGB 
{Schweiz.  Arch.  TierheUk.,  61  {1919),  No.  11-12,  pp.  567-^^77).— Attention  fe 
called  to  the  paper  of  Frei  and  Krupski  noted  above,  and  a  different  scheme  is 
proposed  for  the  examination  of  canned  meats,  depending  upon  the  characteris- 
tic sound  produced  by  the  shaking  of  the  cans  under  certain  conditiona 

Absence  of  this  sound  on  shaking  the  can  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  gas,  with  the  exception  of  special  cases  where  a  thick  layer  of  tbi 
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prevents  the  breaking  of  the  gas  against  the  tin.  If  the  sound  is  produced  the 
presence  of  gas  is  indicated.  In  cans  containing  no  gas  the  contents  may  be 
liquid  or  solid  or  both,  macroscopically  normal  and  unchanged  or  decayed,  and 
sterile  or  infected.  In  cans  containing  gas  the  contents  may  be  macroscopically 
normal  and  unchanged,  in  which  case  the  gas  is  either  air  due  to  incomplete 
filling  of  the  can,  or  hydrogen  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  acid  of  the  material 
on  the  metal  of  the  container.  If  the  contents  are  iq^iled  the  gas  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  above  gases,  decomposition  products  of  the  materiaL 

The  cans  should  be  properly  cooled  before  shaking. 

Bacillas  botnUnus  {CaUfamia  8ta,  Rpt  1919,  p.  58). — Canned  peas,  com, 
and  fish,  containing  lemon  juice  as  recommended  by  W.  V.  Cruess  in  Circular 
158  (E.  S.  R.,  86,  p.  509),  and  control  cans  without  lemon  Juice  were  inoculated 
by  him  with  spores  of  B.  hotulinua  and  heated  in  boiling  water  for  three  hours. 
No  bacterial  growth  or  toxin  was  produced  in  the  cans  containing  lemon 
Juice,  while  those  without  lemon  Juice  developed  typical  bacterial  growth  and 
sufficient  toxin  to  kill  guinea  pigs. 

A  pictorial  history  of  tea  (Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Jour.,  S6  {1919),  Nos,  5, 
pp,  417,  418,  figs.  5;  6,  pp.  51Z^15,  figs.  7;  57  (1919),  Nos.  1,  pp.  90-92,  figs.  4; 
3,  pp.  260-25S,  figs.  5;  58  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  S4-S7,  figs.  +).— A  large  amount  of 
historical  information  is  brought  together  and  summarized.  The  Illustrations 
are  reproductions  of  rare  and  unusual  Oriental  and  other  prints  or  drawings. 

The  liistory  of  food  adulteration  and  its  control,  E.  L.  Redfebn  {Chem. 
Age  [yeio  TorJo],  2  {1920),  No.  5,  pp.  -i5d-i(i).— This  is  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  food  adulteration  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  time. 

The  health  officer,  F.  Ovebton  and  W.  J.  Denno  {Philadelf^ia:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1919,  pp.  512,  figs.  51). — ^This  volume  contains  chapters  on  milk, 
food  sanitation,  food  values,  disposal  of  houseliold  waste,  water  supplies,  venti- 
lation, camp  sanitation,  and  child  hygiene,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  others  deal- 
ing with  orgnization  (personnel),  rural  health  work,  management  of  epidemics, 
and  related  questions  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of  pub- 
lic health. 

Emergency  cooking  for  large  groups  of  people  {Washington:  American 
Red  Cross,  1918,  pp,  16). — ^An  instructor's  manual  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Dietitian  Service,  American  Red  Cross.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  instruction  of  a  class  in  the  preparation  of  foods  in  quantity  for  war 
emergency  purposes,  including  outlines  for  15  lessons  for  class  instruction  in 
quantity  cooking. 

Government  residence  haUs,  Washington,  D.  C,  M.  Conynqton  and  L. 
Magnusson  {U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Btatis.,  Mo.  Labor  Rev,,  9  {1919), 
No.  4f  PP'  9-15,  figs.  4)- — ^Information  Is  summarized  in  this  account  of  the  pro- 
vision made  during  the  war  emergency  situation  for  suitable  accommodations 
at  reasonable  cost  for  the  largely  augmented  number  of  Covemment  women 
employees.  Data  are  Included  regarding  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  equip- 
ment, cost  of  meals,  and  also  concerning  food  and  dietary  problems. 

[Attention  to  feeding  employees  in  the]  hygienic  control  of  the  anilin 
dye  industry  in  Europe,  A.  Hamilton  {U.  8.  Dept.  Labor,  Bur.  Labor  Statis., 
Mo.  Labor  Rev.,  9  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  1-21).— The  importance  of  proper  feeding 
of  men  in  dangerous  trades  is  insisted  upon,  and  information  is  summarized 
with  regard  to  the  anilin  dye  industry. 

l^he  diets  of  laboring-class  families  during  the  course  of  the  war,  M.  Feb- 
ousoN  {Jour.  Hyg.  [Cambridge^,  18  {1920),  No.  4,  pp.  409-41^)  — The  dietary 
studies  of  laboring-class  families  in  Glasgow  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p. 
267)  have  been  supplemented  by  further  studies  of  a  few  of  the  sante  families 
during  la^r  periods  of  the  war.    The  present  report  summarizes  the  data  ob- 
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talned  from  five  f^unllies  including  3  men,  5  women,  12  children  oy&  10  years, 
and  14  under  10  years  of  age  in  a  a^iee  of  four  investigations  as  follows:  (1) 
A  part  of  the  study  previously  noted,  which  was  made  in  1915-16  when  there 
were  no  dietary  restrictions;  (2)  in  February,  1017,  wlien,  althou^  prices  were 
high,  all  foodstufte  except  potatoes  were  stUl  plentiful ;  (3)  in  November,  1917. 
after  voluntary  rationing  had  been  urged  by  the  Food  Ministry;  and  (4)  in 
December,  1918,  during  the  period  of  compulsory  ratlcming  of  meat,  sugar,  and 
fats. 

The  summarized  data  of  these  iowt  studies  indicate  that  rationing  had  little 
effect  upon  the  energy  value  or  the  protein  content  of  tlie  diets,  but  t^ded  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  fat  c<Hisumed.  This  reduction  in  fat  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  where  strict  economy  is  necessary  the  housewife  of  the  class 
studied  generally  relies  upon  margarin  as  her  chief  source  of  fat  Althongh 
there  was  a  weekly  ration  of  lard,  none  of  the  five  fkunilies  purchased  it  The 
one  ftunlly  whose  diet  showed  an  increase  of  fat  had  had  an  advance  of  income 
during  the  war,  and  purchased  considerable  unrationed  bacon  and  sausage  dur- 
ing this  period.  Slightly  more  meat  and  sugar  were  eitt^i  during  the  period 
of  compulsory  rationing  than  in  the  preceding  two  periods. 

In  general  the  food  consumed  during  the  different  periods  was  detmnined 
much  more  by  the  income  and  dietary  habits  of  the  fiunilies  tlian  by  the  re- 
strictions of  rationing.  This  is  brou^t  out  forcibly  by  ttie  fluctuations  in  tbe 
energy  value  of  the  dietaries  of  one  of  the  families  following  changes  in  income; 

With  the  exception  of  the  family  with  fluctuating  income,  the  energy  avail- 
able in  the  food  of  all  families  studied  furnished  the  children  of  these  families 
only  40  per  cent  above  their  basal  requirement  This  energy  came  chi^y  trm 
bread  and  potatoes,  tfaie  diets  including  almost  no  milk,  no  eggs,  and  but  little 
meat,  flsh,  and  fat  These  children  were  markedly  below  the  average  in  height 
and  weight  This  interruption  in  growth  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the  iDsnffi- 
dent  supply  of  food,  particularly  of  tliat  containing  the  accessory  growth- 
promoting  factors. 

Japan*s  food  scarcity,  F.  Miyamoto  {Japan  Mag.,  10  (1920),  No.  9,  pp.  S5l 
555).— The  food  situation  and  food  needs  in  Japan  are  discussed. 

MalnntriUon  (Pub.  Health  Serv.  U.  fif.,  Keep  WeU  Ser.,  No.  11  (1920),  pp. 
1^),—Th\s  leaflet  discusses  in  simple  terms  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment of  malnutrition  in  children,  and  offers  suggestions  fdr  their  proper  feeding. 
Tables  are  included  of  the  standard  weight  and  hdi^t  for  boys  and  girls  from 
5  to  18  years  of  age. 

Nutritional  edema  and  **  war  dropsy,**  M.  B.  Mavsb  {Jour.  Amer.  Med. 
A880C.,  74  {1920)y  No.  14,  pp.  9S4-941).—An  extensive  review  is  given  of  the 
literature  on  war  edema  and  its  relation  to  deficiency  diseases  and  also  on 
experimental  edema,  and  the  results  obtained  in  a  study  of  experimental  edema 
in  dogs,  rats,  and  guinea  pigs  are  reported  briefly. 

Most  of  the  instances  of  distinct  edema  were  observed  in  animals  living  on  a 
diet  poor  in  protein  and  fat  and  containing  much  fluid.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
these  results  agree  fully  with  those  reported  by  Kohman  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  557) 
and  also  with  the  clinical  evidence. 

"This  condition  does  not  seem  to  be  a  typical  *  deficiency  disease'  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  result  of  a  deficiency  in  one  or  more  sq;)ecific  unknown  con- 
stituents (vitamins)  in  the  diet  In  a  broader  sense  it  is,  however,  a  defideacy 
disease,  and  is  the  result  of  a  protracted  existence  on  a  diet  deficient  in  total 
calories,  especially  in  protein.  Undoubtedly,  a  high  fiuid  intake,  and  possibly 
a  high  salt  Intake,  are  important  accessory  features." 

Fifty-six  references  to  the  literature  are  included. 
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The  experimental  production  of  edema  as  related  to  protein  deficiency, 

E.  A.  KoHMAN  (Amer.  Jour.  PhyHol,  51  (1920),  No,  2,  pp.  S7&^5,  figs.  5).— 
This  is  the  complete  report  of  the  investigation  previonsly  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42, 
p.  557). 

The  nature  and  function  of  the  antinenritic  vitamin,  R.  A.  Dittcheb 
iProc.  NatL  Acad.  8ci.,  6  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  iO-i4).^The  literature  concerning 
the  chemical  characteristics  and  metabolic  functions  of  the  antinenritic  vitamin 
is  reviewed,  and  studies  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  supplementing 
those  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  766)  are  reported  briefly. 

An  experiment  conducted  by  S.  D.  Wilkins  has  shown  that  a  diet  of  polished 
rice  causes  extreme  atrophy  of  the  testicles  of  cockerels.  That  this  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  vitamin  in  the  rice  has  also  been  shown  in  experiments  in  which 
one  testicle  only  was  removed  from  the  rice-fed  bird  and  green  alfalfa  then 
added  to  the  rice  diet  On  removing  the  remaining  testicle  at  a  later  period 
it  was  foufad  to  have  grown  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  one  first  removed. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  decided  atrophy  of  the  testes  in  cockerels 
without  any  loss  in  body  weight,  thus  eliminating  the  starvation  or  Inanition 
hypothesis. 

Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  conflicting  conclusions  of  Jackson 
and  Stewart  (E.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  664)  and  of  Osborne  and  Mendel  (E.  S.  R.,  84, 
p.  562)  on  the  capacity  to  grow  after  prolonged  undernutrition.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  failure  to  produce  normal  growth  on  refeedlng  noted  by  the  first  authors 
was  due  to  too  extensive  pathological  changes  (atrophy)  caused  by  a  quantita- 
tively Inadequate  diet,  while  the  remarkable  growth  on  refeedlng  of  the  animals 
in  the  latter  case  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diets  were  adequate 
with  respect  to  vitamins,  so  that  In  consequence  the  organs  and  ductless  glands 
had  received  sufficient  nourishment  to  prevent  decided  atrophy. 

**  The  hormones  from  the  ductless  glands  undoubtedly  influence  to  a  marked 
degree  the  activity,  health,  growth,  and  well-being  of  animals.  May  it  not  be 
possible  that  the  hormone  supply  is  dependent  upon  the  vitamhi  cont^it  of  the 
food?  As  a  result  of  our  observations,  we  wish  to  suggest  tentatively  that  the 
activity  of  the  organs  of  internal  secretion  is  d^[>endent  upon  the  stimulatory 
action  of  the  vitamin.  Whether  this  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  nerve  stimulant, 
nuclear  nutrient,  or  the  chemical  nucleus  of  a  hormone  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  speculation." 

The  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  J.  A.  Hewht  and  J.  Pbyde  (Jour, 
Physiol.,  5S  (1920),  No,  5,  p,  I/XF).— This  is  a  preliminary  contribution  on  the 
stereochemistry  of  certain  carbohydrates  in  the  alimentary  canal.  A  determi- 
nation of  the  percentage  absorption  of  glucose  indicated  that  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  a  and  p  forms  in  the  intestine  is  not  that  of  an  equilibrated 
aqueous  soldtlon,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  this  may  be 
attributed  to  preferential  absorption  of  one  form,  or  to  a  change  in  stereoisom- 
erism, or  to  the  formation  of  another  variety  of  glucose. 

ANIMAL  PEODTICnOir. 

Inbreeding  and  outbreeding:  Their  genetic  and  sociological  significance, 
E.  M.  E2A8T  and  D.  F.  Jones  (Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  lAppincott  Co,, 
1919,  pp.  285,  pl8.  IS,  flgs,  SI), —In  this  monograph  the  authors  expound  the 
problems  of  inbreeding  and  cross-breedhig  from  the  point  of  view  of  current 
research  in  genetics,  and  review  a  large  number  of  published  observations  on 
self-fertilized  and  cross-fertilized  plants  and  inbred  and  out-crossed  animals. 

It  is"  concluded  that  inbreeding  and  outbreeding  have  no  influence  on  the 
slze^  vigor,  or  fertility  of  the  progeny  apart  from  the  influence  which  the 
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method  of  breeding  necessarily  exerts  on  the  distributioD  of  Mendelian  char- 
acter&  In  the  chapter  on  the  cause  of  hybrid  vigor  the  authors  discard  the 
idea  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  stimulus  of  heterozygosis,  as  sug- 
gested by  East  and  Shull  Independently  in  1911,  and  adopt  Jones*  theory 
(B.  S.  R.,  88,  p.  367)  of  dominant  linked  genes.  Howev^,  the  original  ex- 
planation is  employed  in  other  chapters  for  expository  purposes,  and  the  terni 
heterosis  is  retained.  Pearl's  definition  <tf  Inbreeding  is  adopted,  and  his 
scheme  of  measuring  inbreeding  is  explained  but  not  made  use  of. 

Four  introductory  chapters  on  reproduction  and  the  chromosome  theory  of 
heredity  are  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  nontechnical  readers.  There  are  two 
chapters  on  the  rOle  of  Inbreeding  and  outbreeding  in  evoluticHi  and  ia  the 
improvement  of  animals  and  plants  under  domestication,  and  two  on  inbreed- 
ing in  man  and  the  question  of  race  mixtures.  The  bibliography  includes  225 
titles. 

Partial  and  complete  duplicity  in  chick  embryos,  G.  W.  Tannseuthb 
(Anat.  Rec,  16  {1919),  No.  6,  pp.  S55-^67,  figs.  6). — ^Four  whole  mounts  of 
double  or  nearly  double  chick  embryos  and  an  early  blastoderm  with  four 
primitive  streaks  are  figured  and  described.  Poor  heat  regulation  during  in- 
cubation is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  abnormalities. 

Relative  abundance  of  semm  proteins  in  albino  rats  at  different  ages, 
I.  ToYAMA  (Jow.  Biol  Chem,,  S8  (1919),  No.  U  PP- 161-166,  fig.  i).— The  aufliar 
reports  that  the  percentage  of  total  protein  in  the  blood  serum. of  white  rats 
increases  rapidly  during  the  suckling  period,  decreases  slightly  at  puberty,  and 
then  increases  slowly.  The  changes  in  general  parall^  the  changes  in  re- 
tractive index  of  the  serum  studied  by  Hatai  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  202).  A  shaip 
temporary  drop  in  the  globulin  content  at  the  end  of  the  suckling  period  b 
attributed  to  the  change  from  a  milk  to  a  solid  diet 

The  feeding  value  of  Sudan  grass,  Q.  Q.  St.  Claib  Potts  {Agr.  Oaz.  ^.  5. 
Wales,  SO  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  657,  658). —The  author  gives  chemical  analyses  of 
Sudan  grass  (at  four  stages  of  maturity)  and  Japanese  millet  made  by  F.  B. 
Guthrie,  and  cites  a  practical  test  indicating  the  superiority  of  Sudan  grasf^ 
over  PmpaXum  dilatatum  as  a  pasture  grass  for  milch  cows. 

Inspection  of  commercial  feedstuff s,  P.  H.  Smfth  and  B.  S.  Mixkb  {Ma$9a- 
chusetts  Sta.  Control  Ser.  Bui.  11  {1919),  pp.  S-S2). — ^The  proximate  composi- 
tion of  1,084  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  collected  during  the  year  ended  August 
31,  1919,  are  tabulated.  These  include  cottonseed  meal  and  feed,  linseed  meal, 
com  germ  meal,  com  gluten  meal  and  feed,  hominy  feed,  com  meal,  com  feed 
meal,  coconut  oil  meal,  peanut  oil  meal,  brewers*  dried  grains,  yeast  and 
vinegar  grains,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  shorts,  red  dog,  wheat  mixed  feecL 
durum  wheat  bran  and.  shorts,  rye  "  feed,"  oat  "  feed,"  barley  feed,  barley 
middlings,  barley  mixed  feed,  velvet  bean  feed,  dried  beet  pulp,  nlfalfa  meal 
meat  scrap,  meat-and-bone  scrap,  tankage,  fish  meal,  bone  meal,  and  a  variety 
of  mixed  and  proprietary  stock  and  poultry  feeds  and  calf  meals. 

The  bulletin  also  includes  tables  giving  (1)  the  fertilizer  ccmstituents  of  18 
unmixed  feeds  and  22  compounded  proprietary  feeds,  based  on  analyses  by 
H.  D.  Haskins  and  L.  S.  Walker,  (2)  the  prices  and  protein-  fat-  and  fiber- 
content  of  14  unmixed  feeds  during  the  years  1916  to  1919,  and  (3)  the 
monthly  fluctuations  in  wholesale  prices  of  20  feeding  stuffs  from  September. 
1918,  to  August,  1919.  There  are  two  brief  notes  by  J.  B.  Llndsey  entitled: 
What  Kind  of  Grain  Shall  I  Purchase?  (pp.  27,  28),  and  Low-grade  Feeds 
(p.  29). 

Better  sires. — ^Better  stock  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Ankn.  Indus.,  1919,  pp. 
iff).— This  pwnphlet  outlines  the  ^an  of  a  •*  crusade  "  on  the  part  of  the  Bnrwni 
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of  Animal  Industry  to  increase  tlie  number  of  good  pure-bred  sires  in  use  in 
the  United  Statea  Any  breeder  of  cattle,  horses,  asses,  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
or  poultry  who  agrees  to  employ  only  pure-bred  sires  of  good  quality  may  be 
enrolled  and  is  then  given  an  official  emblem  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  display. 
The  enrollment  campaign  began  October  1, 1919. 

Fifty-fourth  annual  live  stock  report,  1919  (Union  Stock  Yard  and  Tran- 
sit Co.,  Chicago,  Ann,  Live  Stock  Rpt„  54  (1919) ^  pp.  55). — Daily  receipts  and 
shipments  of  adult  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep,  and  horses  during  1919  are 
tabulated  and  totaled  by  months.  Annual  receipts  and  shipments  from  1865 
to  1919  are  also  given. 

Review  of  the  frozen  meat  trade,  1919,  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (WeddeVs 
Ann.  Rev.  Frozen  Meat  Trade,  32  (1919),  pp.  26,  pi.  i).— ^A  statistical  summary 
of  the  British  import  trade  in  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  carcasses  during  1919, 
with  comparative  data  for  previous  years  and  other  countriea 

The  frozen  meat  industry  of  New  Zealand,  M.  A.  Eliott  (New  Zeal.  Jour. 
8ci.  and  Technol.,  1  (1918),  Noa.  S,  pp.  157-166,  figs.  2;  ^,  pp.  199-200,  figs.  2).— 
An  account  of  the  development  and  extent  of  the  frozen  meat  industry  of  New 
Zealand,  with  statistics  of  the  export  trade  in  beef  and  mutton. 

Beef  production,  K.  J.  J.  Mackenzie  and  F.  H.  A.  Mabshall  (Jour.  Bd. 
Apr.  [London^,  25  (1918),  No.  6,  pp.  623-640). —This  is  a  summary  of  a  report 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of  the  authors*  investigations  of  the 
dressing  percentage  of  various  types  of  beef  animals,  and  its  relation  to  the 
amount  of  fftt  wasted,  the  edible  quality  of  the  meat,  and  the  general  question 
of  the  most  economical  condition  for  slau^ter. 

A  total  of  92  animals  were  slaughtered  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  all 
the  butchering  was  done  by  one  man.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
proportion  of  bone,  cartilage,  lean,  and  gross  fftt  of  the  seventh  rib  "Joint" 
To  get  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  marbling  in  the  muscle,  **  the  central  portion 
of  the  iliospinalls  muscle  (which  extends  from  the  neck  back  to  the  hindquar- 
ters, often  called  the  *eye*  of  the  Joint  by  butchers),  was  carefully  dissected 
out  from  the  surrounding  fascia  and  interstitial  fat;  the  substance  of  the 
muscle  was  dried,  and  the  intermuscular  fat  extracted.  A  portion  of  the 
same  muscle  from  the  wing  rib  and  first  cut  of  loin  was  treated  similarly." 

The  following  table  summarizes  these  data : 

Influence  of  finish  of  steers  on  proportions  of  fat  and  other  tissues  in  rib  cutn 

of  beef. 


Dresalng  percentage.! 
Class  range. 

Number 
of  steers. 

Tissues  In  butcher's  cut  of  seventh  rib. 

FatlnlUosplnalls 
muscle. 

Cartilage. 

Bone. 

Extra- 

muscular 

fat. 

Percent. 
15.5 
18.4 
21.5 
21.4 

Muscle 

and 

Included 

fat. 

Seventh 
rib. 

Thlr- 

teenth 

rib. 

50-52 

5»-54 •. 

55-56 

57-62 

■ 

10 
28 
26 
20 

PercerU. 
3.7 
3.3 
2.6 
2.4 

PercerU. 
18.4 
17.3 
16.9 
16.0 

Per  cent. 
02.1 
60.6 
58.4 
56.9 

Per  cent. 
11.8 
12.9 
17.3 
20.4 

Percent. 
6.4 
8.6 
12.5 
13.9 

1  Based  on  fiasted  livewelght. 


The  authors  hold  that,  largely  through  the  teachings  of  J.  B.  Lawes,  an 
undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  degree  of  fatness  in  estimating  the 
yield  of  carcass.  "The  error  tends  to  leave  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
-cattle  feeding  too  long  because  the  estimator  believes  them  to  be  low  in  yield 
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of  carcafls,  since  the  percentage  of  fat  is  only  normal  or  *  osefaL'  He  is,  in 
otlier  words,  waiting  till  he  feels  fat  on  the  animal,  which  will  most  lik^ 
produce  a  high  percentage  of  dripping  but  need  not  necessarily  give  the 
nation  a  large  amount  of  useful  meat** 

Cooking  trials  at  King's  CJoUege  for  Women  and  at  a  munition  workers*  hostd 
showed  little  discrimination  on  the  part  of  patrons  between  animals  of  different 
dressing  percentage.  **  The  two  series  of  trials  demonstrate  clearly  that  meat 
obtained  from  beasts  of  comparatively  low  percentage  can  be  satisfactorily 
cooked,  served,  and  eaten  (and  without  giving  rise  to  any  complaints),  and 
with  a  minimal  quantity  of  waste.  In  the  case  of  young  animals  whidi  are 
moderately  well  bred,  the  meat  from  a  carcass  even  as  low  as  51  per  cent 
can  be  eaten  by  the  public  without  hardship,  but  it  is  no  doubt  easier  to  spoil 
a  l>ad  Joint  in  the  cooking  than  it  is  to  spoil  a  good  one.*' 

Cattle  and  the  future  of  beef  production  in  Knglandt  K.  J.  J.  BfACKEKxa 
{Cambridge,  Eng.:  UfUv.  Pres&,  1919,  pp,  X-|-[i]-|-/tf8).--This  book  Is  primarily 
a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  economic  basis  of  beef  raising  in  Great  Britain  to 
which  is  appended  a  series  of  chapters  devoted  to  the  merits  of  individual 
breeds. 

Elsdmates  are  given  showing  the  poor  returns  in  human  food  per  acre  from 
the  prevalent  practice  of  keeping  •*  stores  "  for  three  years  or  more  until  tliey 
are  mature  enough  to  utilize  large  quantities  of  cake  and  roots  to  make  prime 
l)eef.  It  is  held  that  there  are  other  ways  of  maintaining  soil  fertility 
besides  "  supplying  plant  food  through  the  excreta  of  overfed  bullocks,"  and 
that  the  beef  needs  of  England  can  be-  met  to  a  great  extent  by  fattening  baby 
beef.  The  author  deplores  a  recent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Briti* 
Government  to  popularize  the  Holstein  as  a  dual  purpose  breed,  and  boI(fe 
that  the  Shorthorn  and  similar  breeds  are  best  adapted  for  the  ordinary  fann 
where  both  beef  and  milk  must  be  produced. 

F.  H.  A.  Marshall  provides  a  chapter  on  the  physiological  aspects  of  beef 
fattening  which  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  Investigation  noted  above.  It  i& 
stated  that  publication  of  the  complete  report  has  been  postpcmed,  perhaps 
indefinitely. 

[Sheep  feeding  experiments  at  the  California  Station]  {Calif on^  8ta, 
RpL  1919,  pp.  78,  79). — Conclusions  drawn  from  experiments  by  R.  F.  Miller 
are  noted. 

A  comparison  of  three  kinds  of  sorghum  silage  fed  with  alfalfa  hay  for  fat- 
tening lambs  showed  that  feterita  silage  ranked  first  in  economy  of  gain,  sweet 
sorghum  second,  and  milo  maize  third.  The  addition  of  barley  improved 
these  rations.  Coconut  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  were  found  to  be  desirable 
supplements  to  barley  and  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  hay  as  sole  feed  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. Ordinary  barley  stubble  was  worth  about  75  cts.  an  acre  when 
lambs  were  selling  at  7  cts.  a  pound.  At  the  same  selling  price  of  lamb, 
alfalfa  meal'^and  molasses  feed  was  found  to  be  worth  $10  a  ton  and  was 
thus  an  expensive  producer  of  gains.  Spineless  cactus  was  found  unpalatable 
and  produced  slower  gains  than  com  silage. 

The  addition  of  beet  pulp  to  silage  and  alfalfa  was  found  valuable  in  fatten- 
ing old  ewes  for  the  market. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  range  sheep  experiment,  F.  R.  Mabshau 
{Natl.  Wool  Grower,  7  {1917),  No.  1,  pp.  95,  5^).— This  is  a  brief  summary  of 
some  records  of  the  experimental  work  v^ith  range  sheep  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 

During  the  years  1910  to  1915,  72.8  i>er  cent  of  the  yearling  ewes  lambed, 
and  of  these  86.5  lambed  again  as  two-year-olds.  Of  the  ewes  which  did  not 
lamb  as  yearlings  88.8  per  cent  had  lambs  the  following  year. 
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For  three  successive  years  a  lot  of  17  ewes  were  hand-shorn  and  a  similar 
lot  machine-shorn,  and  for  two  years  another  lot  of  12  were  hand-shorn  and 
a  similar  lot  machine-shorn.  The  records  indicated  tliat  after  two  years 
fleeces  of  sheep  shorn  by  machines  had  increased  in  weight  over  the  hand-shorn 
fleeces  to  an  extent,  which  in  the  author's  opinion,  can  not  be  attributed  en- 
tirely to  closer  shearing.  Two  years'  records  also  showed  heavier  fleeces 
from  folded  than  from  plain-wool  sheep,  but  the  wool  was  longer  in  the  latter 
fleeces. 

A  short  statement  of  one  year's  results  in  raising  CJorriedales  on  the  range 
is  included. 

Some  experiences  in  breeding  range  sheep,  F.  R.  Mabshall  {Natl,  Wool 
Grower,  8  {1918),  No,  1,  pp.  35-37;  also  in  Amer.  Sheep  Breeder,  38  {1918),  No. 
2y  pp.  92,  P5).— Tables  are  presented  showing  the  relation  of  fineness  of  wool  in 
Kambouillet  ewes  to  grease  weight  of  fleece  and  length  of  wool,  based  on  rec- 
ords secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  in  1915  and  1916.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  per- 
centage of  lambs  produced  was  higher  and  the  proportion  stillborn  or  dead 
within  a  week  lower  in  the  case  of  the  Lincoln  X  Merino  crossbreds  than  in  the 
case  of  pure  bred  Rambouillets  and  Gorriedales. 

Resnlts  of  experiments  with  crossbred  range  sheep,  F.  R.  Mabshali. 
{Natl,  Wool  Grower,  10  {1920),  No.  1,  pp.  i7-lP).— Results  secured  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  since  the 
transfer  of  the  she^  experiments  to  Dubois,  Idaho,  in  1917,  are  summarized. 

The  Ft  generation  of  the  Lincoln X  Rambouillet  cross  form  a  desirable  and  fairly 
onlform  strain  for  which  the  name  Columbia  is  proposed.  Each  generation  Is 
Dated  inter  se.  It  is  thought  that  after  a  few  more  generations  the  Olumblas 
will  be  entitled  to  consideration  as  a  distinct  breed. 

Sheep  and  wool  for  farmers. — Cross-breeding  experiments. — The  wool 
and  matton  typ©.  J.  W.  Mathews  {Agr.  Qaz,  N,  8,  Wales,  29  {1918),  No.  7, 
pp.  480-^90,  figs,  3;  30  {1919),  Nos,  2,  pp,  99-110,  figs.  3;  3,  pp.  169-175,  fig.  1; 
6,  pp.  406-^21,  pis.  4;  12,  pp.  837-847)  .—These  articles  are  the  final  Installments 
of  a  report  on  crossing  experiments  between  imported  British  long  wool  rams 
and  Australian  Merino  ewes.  The  data  secured  at  the  Bathurst  Experiment 
Farm  are  given  In  detail  and  the  previously  reported  results  at  the  Wagga 
Farm*  and  the  Cowra  Farm  (E.  S.  R.,  37,  p.  770)  are  summarized,  some  addi- 
tional observations  being  recorded. 

The  experiments  were  begun  in  1909  and  1910  and  the  actual  crossing  lasted 
five  years  on  each  farm.  It  was  planned  to  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
ewe  lambs  under  observation  for  at  least  five  years.  The  rams  used  were  Lin« 
coins,  Leicesters^  and  Border  Lelcesters.  A  large  number  of  tables  are  included 
showing  the  weight  of  fleece,  fineness  of  wool,  body  weight,  girth  (In  some  cases), 
carcass  weight  and  other  slaughtering  data,  etc.,  of  the  three  classes  of  cross* 
breds  at  different  ages. 

••  The  Lincoln  furnished,  on  the  whole,  the  cross  most  regular  in  outline — a 
character  that  became  more  marked  as  the  she^  advanced  with  age.  The 
progeny  of  the  Leicester,  though  square,  was  fairly  short  of  body,  but  with 
particularly  well-rounded  hindquarters;  a  marked  deficiency,  however,  was  the 
comparative  narrowness  of  the  forequarters,  and  the  shortness  of  the  brisket. 
The  Border  Leicester  produced  a  broad,  long-bodied  sheep,  fairly  equal  In  con- 
formation, high  on  the  leg,  and  with  full  hams,  deep  shoulders,  broad  loins, 
well-rounded  girth,  prominent  brisket,  and  capacious  chest,  as  the  dimensions 

»Gaa.  N.  S.  Wales,  25  (1914),  Nos.  2,  pp.  93-105;  6,  pp.  461-469;  7,  pp.  553-569,  pis. 
8;  8,  pp.  645-651,  pi.  1. 
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giveu  iu  tables  showing  waist  girth  meusurements  indicate.  So  far  as  first 
crosses  go,  the  Border  Leicester  undeniably  furnished  the  most  suitable  class 
of  carcass  for  export."  This  cross  was  also  distinctly  heavier  than  the  others 
at  practically  all  ages.  The  Lincoln  crosses  produced  the  heaviest  fleeces,  but 
they  were  coarser  and  more  variable  In  quality  than  the  others  aod  sold  for 
less  money  than  those  of  the  Border  Leicester  cross. 

The  einpire*8  trade  In  wool  In  Its  relation  to  the  wool  trade  of  the 
world,  A.  S.  JinxiE  {BiU,  Imp,  Jmt.  [London^  16  (1918),  No,  4,  pp.  476-515).— 
This  article  presents  estimates  of  the  amount  of  wool  produced  by  each  of  tlie 
liuiwrtant  sheep-ralslng  Ci)untrles  of  the  world,  and  statistical  summaries  of 
the  international  tra<le  in  wool  and  woolen  manufacture,  with  particular  regard 
to  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire. 

[Hog  feeding  experiments],  G.  S.  Templeton  {Alabama  CoL  Sta,  Rpt.  1919, 
pp.  28^0).— Brivf  notes  on  three  hog  feeding  trials  are  presented. 

To  study  the  influence  of  peanuts  In  the  ration  on  the  quality  of  the  lard,  o 
lots  of  5  hogs  each  and  1  of  3  hogs  were  fed  for  107  daj's  beginning  December 
28,  1918.  Three  rations  produced  firm  carcasses,  viz,  the  check  ration  com  and 
tankage  (8:1)  ;  com  and  peanut  meal  (7:1);  and  com  and  oil-free  peanut  meal 
(2:1).  The  average  melting  points  of  the  lard  were,  respectively,  40^  39A 
and  42.4°  C.  Some  of  the  carcasses  of  the  lot  fed  corn  and  ordinary  peanut 
meal  (2:1)  dressed  out 'firm  and  the  others  were  medium  soft;  the  avera^ 
melting  point  of  the  lard  was  40.5°.  The  carcasses  of  the  lot  fed  com  and 
peanut  meal  (1:1)  were  classified  as  medium  soft  (lard  melting  at  39.7°),  while 
the  sixth  lot  (3  hogs)  fed  exclusively  on  whole  peanuts  were  very  oily,  the  lard 
being  semifluid. 

An  acre  of  peanuts  was  hogged-down  by  5  hogs  in  38  days.  The  hogs  were 
then  put  in  dry  lot  and  finished  on  com  and  tankage.  An  acre  of  corn  and 
soy  beans  (alternate  rows)  furnished  grazing  for  a  comparable  group  of  7 
hogs  for  64  days.  Both  lots  were  marketed  at  the  same  time  and  were  satisfac- 
tory to  the  packer,  bringing  top  prices.  The  hogs  finished  In  the  dry  lot  vere 
somewhat  firmer. 

A  fish  meal  containing  56.56  per  cent  protein  and  6.89  per  cent  oil  made  from 
menhaden,  was  fed  with  corn  In  the  proportion  1:6  to  four  63.5-lb.  Poland 
China  gilts  for  127  days.  Four  litter  mates  (gilts)  were  fed  tankage  (protdn 
36.19,  fat  21.68  per  cent)  and  com  1 :  6,  for  the  same  period.  The  fish  meal  lot 
made  an  average  dally  gain  of  1.37  lbs.  per  head  and  required  3.73  lbs.  of  feed 
per  pound  of  gain.  The  check  lot  gained  at  the  rate  of  1.27  lbs.  per  day  and 
consumed  4.04  lbs.  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain.  The  menhaden  meal,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  proved  to  be  a  palatable 
feed. 

[Swine  feeding  experiments  at  the  Calif omia  Station]  {Calif amia  Sta. 
Rpt,  1919,  pp,  77,  78-80). — Conclusions  drawn  from  swine  feeding  tests  «»• 
ducted  by  J.  T.  Thompson,  E.  C.  Voorhles,  and  C.  M.  Vestal  are  stated  bat  no 
details  of  the  experimental  procedure  are  given. 

A  lot  of  pigs  fed  grain  on  alfalfa  pasture  from  weaning  were  compared  with 
another  lot  on  alfalfa  pasture  vrithout  grain  throughout  the  grazing  season  and 
then  finished  on  grain.  "  The  first  lot  reached  market  weight  in  approximately 
one-half  the  time  required  by  the  others.  They  were  on  pasture  only  42  days, 
compared  with  258  days  for  the  second  lot,  and  when  ready  for  market  had 
consumed  loss  grain."  Alfalfa  cut  green  and  fed  In  the  dry  lot  produced  slower 
gains  than  alfalfa  pasture,  but  not  as  large  an  area  of  alfalfa  was  required. 
With  the  cut  alfalfa  more  grain  was  use<l  per  unit  of  gain. 

As  to  concentrates  for  fattening  pigs,  milo  maize  in  one  trial  was  found 
about  10  per  cent  more  efficient  than  barley,  but  in  a  second  trial  the  latter 
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was  10  per  cent  the  more  efficient.  Two  trials  are  held  to  Indicate  that  un- 
«timmed  whey  has  about  00  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  skim  milk.  An- 
x)ther  trial  seemed  to  show  that  16  lbs.  of  skim  milk  was  equal  to  a  pound 
of  tankage  or  fish  meaL 

Household  garbage  collected  in  Oakland  during  the  last  half  of  1917  was  fed 
to  hogs  and  a  gain  of  75.6  lbs.  per  ton  of  garbage  was  secured. 

Swine  feeding  experiment,  W.  Dietrich  {Minnesota  Sta,,  Rpt.  Crookaton 
Substa.,  1917-18,  pp.  8S,  84). — Inconclusive  results  are  reported  from  an  ex- 
perimental attempt  to  Induce  changes  In  the  ofBsprlng  by  excessive  protein 
feeding.  A  group  of  pigs  receiving  a  normal  protein  ration  (0.5  lb.  per  day) 
were  fed  com,  oats,  and  tankage,  while  another  group  on  a  high  protein  plane 
(0.9  lb.)  had  skim  milk  in  addition.  In  the  first  year  the  offspring  of  matlngs 
high  X  high  averaged  about  the  same  weight  at  the  age  of  ten  months  as  those 
of  normal  X  normal  but  in  the  second  year  they  were  lighter. 

Winter  rations  for  brood  sows,  W.  L.  Robison  (Mo.  Bvl.  Ohio  8ta.,  4 
{1919),  No.  12,  pp.  36$S68,  figs.  2).— Three  experiments  are  reported  involving 
comparisons  of  supplements  to  com  and  legume  hay  as  winter  rations  for  preg- 
nant sows.  They  were  begun  in  December,  1915,  January,  1918,  and  January, 
1919,  I'espectlvely,  and  each  sow  was  continued  on  the  experimental  rations 
until  she  farrowed.  The  combined  results  (including  those  from  two  lots,  one 
fed  tankage,  the  other  skim  milk,  not  reported  in  detail)  are  summarlzeil  as 
follows : 

Comparison  of  supplement  a  to  rationa  for  "brood  sows. 


Num- 
ber 
of 

sows. 

Dally  ration. 

Weight  per  sow. 

DaUy 
gain 
per 
sow. 

Lbs, 

0.60 

.84 

.87 

1.22 

.85 

Pig 

Aver- 
age 
birth 
w^ght 
per 
pig. 

Lbs. 
2.27 
2.24 
2.46 
2.31 
2.29 

I>aUyco6tof 
ration. 

Supplement. 

Oroimd 
com. 

Sup- 
ple- 
ment. 

Le- 

Initial. 

Final. 

Gross. 

Net.i 

None 

l\ 

37 
7 
15 

Lhs. 
4.02 
3.75 
6.24 
4.23 

Lbs. 

"oSi 

.87 
10.14 
2.47 

Lbs. 
2.66 
2.66 
1.53 

1.87 
1.54 

Lbs. 

39H.7 

391.9 

898.9 

405.6 

437.7 

Lbs. 

460.0 

467.4 

479.8 

496.2 

504.7 

12.6 
11.9 
10.2 
11.0 
11.6 

Os. 
12.6 
13.6 
16.1 
18.5 
13.3 

as. 

9.2 

Tankage 

7  3 

Unseed  meal 

Skim  milk 

8.4 

7.3 

Oats: 

' 

2.47 

7.0 

1  Gross  cost  less  value  of  daily  gains  at  12  ct<t.  a  pound. 

Com  was  charged  at  2.5  and  oats  at  2.25  cts.  a  pound,  skim  milk  at  60  cts. 
per  100  lbs.,  and  linseed  meal  at  $80,  tankage  at  $110,  and  hay  at  $20  a  ton. 

The  author  holds  that  sows  should  gain  In  body  weight  during  gestation,  and 
points  out  that  seemingly  expensive  rations  may  in  reality  be  cheap  if  credit  is 
given  for  gains.  It  Is  also  noted  that  oats  when  low  In  price  with  respect  to 
corn  may  be  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  latter. 

Poultry  [experiments  at  the  Calif ornia  Station]  {California  Sta.  Rpt. 
1919,  pp.  80-82). — In  connection  with  a  brief  mention  of  an  Investigation  by 
J.  E.  Dougherty  of  the  Influence  of  artificial  lighting  on  egg  production  during 
winter  months,  it  is  noted  that  birds  in  pens  lighted  both  before  sunrise  and 
after  sunset  each  day  went  through  a  heavy  molt  in  the  spring,  and  that  those 
illuminated  only  at  the  end  of  the  day  molted  lightly,  while  those  exposed  in 
the  morning  hours  alone  did  not  undergo  a  molt. 

Feeding  tests  by  W.  E.  Lloyd,  not  reported  in  detail,  are  held  to  indicate 
that  rice  bran  when  sweet  and  free  from  hulls  is  a  satisfactory  partial  substitute 
for  wheat  bran  in  the  mash.  Paddy  rice  may  be  used  as  one-third  of  the  grain 
177849'*— 20 6 
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ration  of  adult  fowls  without  injurious  effect  tnm  the  gritty  hulls.   Bioe  polish 
makes  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  ground  barley. 

It  is  also  reported  that  wheat  infected  with  stinking  smut  is  not  injurious 
to  hens  when  fed  with  a  good  mash. 

Poultry  rations  and  methods  of  feeding,  H.  R.  LdEwis  {New  Jersey  SUu^ 
Hints  to  Poultrymen,  8  {1920),  No,  5,  pp.  -J).— The  feeding  of  brooder  chida, 
range  chicks,  and  laying  hens,  the  finishing  of  pullets  for  slaughter,  and  the 
place  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  poultry  ration  are  treated  bri^iy. 

Methods  of  feeding  laying  hens,  W.  J.  Buss  (Mo.  Bui.  Ohio  Sta.,  5  {19iO). 
No.  /,  pp.  29S2). — ^The  experimental  data  recorded  were  reported  in  greater 
detail  in  Ohio  StaUon  Bulletin  322  (B.  S.  R.,  89,  p.  275). 

"  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  failnre  to  induce  exercise  by  feeding  the 
grain  in  the  litter  did  not  seem  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  fowls.  In  matter  of  cleanliness^  feeding  in  the  tron^  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  There  is  always  more  or  less  filth  in  the  litter,  even  though  the  litter 
is  changed  frequently,  and  some  of  this  is  picked  up  with  the  grain  when  fed 
in  the  Utter." 

The  bearing  of  ratios  on  theories  of  the  inheritance  of  winter  egg  pro- 
duction, H.  D.  GooDALE  and  G.  MacMullen  {Jour.  Bwpt.  ZooU,  28  {1919),  Xo. 
f,  pp.  8^ii^^).~Winter  egg  records  of  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  and  tiieir 
parents  at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  are  tabulated  in  two  ways, 
(1)  by  a  scheme — requiring  three  classes  of  birds,  high  (30  or  more  eggs  be- 
fore March  1),  medium  (1  to  29  eggs),  and  zero  producers — to  test  Pearl's 
theory  (E.  S.  R.,  28,  p.  576)  that  egg  production  is  determined  by  two  heredi- 
tary factors,  one  sex-linked  and  the  other  not,  and  (2)  on  the  basis  of  a  slnq)ler 
theory — requiring  two  classes,  high  (30  or  more  eggs)  and  low  (0  to  29  eggs) 
producers— that  two  ordinary  (not  sex-linked)  factors  are  concerned,  two  domi- 
nant genes  being  necessary  for  high  production.    The  observed  ratios  agreed 
fairly  well  with  those  expected  by  both  theories,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
"  fit "  was  better  in  the  case  of  the  second.    Similar  results  were  obtained  from 
some  records  of  Cornish  Indian  Game  crosses,  and  it  was  found  that  Pearl's 
data  could  be  adequately  described  by  the  ratios  called  for  on  the  second  theory. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  sex-linked  factor  concerned  with  the  number 
of  eggs  laid  In  the  winter  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  that  the  "  too  great 
ease  '*  with  which  observations  can  be  fitted  to  theory- renders  unprofitable  any 
further  study  of  the  inheritance  of  egg  production  by  classifying  pullets  ac- 
cording to  egg  records  alone.  The  study  of  the  rate  of  production  and  the  con- 
ditions modifying  It,  as  outlined  by  Goodale  In  a  paper  previously  noted  (E.  S, 
R.,  41,  p.  179),  Is  deemed  a  more  promising  method  of  approaching  the  problem. 

Practical  results  from  studies  on  egg  production,  H.  D.  Goodale  {Ma9»- 
rhusetts  Sta.  Bui.  191  {1919),  pp.  97-^104,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  consists  of 
three  short  notes,  the  first  of  a  projected  series  dealing  with  practical  results 
of  the  poultry  breeding  experlm^its  conducted  at  the  station. 

I.  Inbreeding  (pp.  97-102). — Cases  are  dted  of  high  and  of  low  egg  records 
of  Inbred  pullets,  and  the  conclusion  Is  drawn  tliat  Inbreeding  must  be  used 
with  caution.  "  Very  likely  the  best  way  to  renew  the  commercial  egg  flock  is 
through  the  crossing  of  strong,  high-producing,  inbred  lines,  wliich  will,  of 
course,  be  maintained  intact  by  inbreeding,  and  making  the  cross  anew  eadi 
season." 

II.  I8  the  influence  of  the  male  or  of  the  female  the  more  importantt  (PP- 
102,  103). — In  view  of  the  doubtful  fbundatlon  for  the  theory  of  the  sex-linked 
inheritance  of  egg-laying  capacities  (as  noted  in  the  preceding  abstract),  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  dam  is  as  important  as  the  sire  in  det^mining  the  egg 
records  of  oftepring. 
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III.  The  exclusion  of  parasites  (pp.  103,  104).— The  quarantine  methods  in 
use  at  the  station's  poultry  plant  are  outlined. 

Is  the  inheritance  of  egg  production  an  insoluble  problem?  H.  D. 
GooDALB  {Jour,  Amer,  Assoc.  Instr.  and  Invest,  Poultry  Hush.,  5  {1919),  No,  10, 
pp,  73,  7^).— Five  difficulties  encountered  in  the  experimental  study  of  egg  pro- 
duction are  briefly  discussed,  namely,  securing  stock  of  requisite  purity,  getting 
sufficient  progeny  from  particular  mated  pairs,  determining  the  productivity  of 
males,  maintaining  uniformity  in  details  of  management,  and  keying  out  dis- 
ease. It  is  thought  that  an  investigator  can  overcome  the  first  four  by  patience 
and  adequate  facilities,  but  the  author  sees  no  hope  of  excluding  obscure  and 
unrecognized  diseases,  although  rigorous  quarantine  may  help. 

"  Unless  the  investigator  can  show  that  disease  can  be  neglected,  all  supposed 
solutions  of  the  problem  must  receive  the  closest  scrutiny." 

Improving  mongrel  farm  flocks  through  selected  standard-bred  cock-* 
^>els,  W.  A.  LippiNOOTT  {Kansas  8ta,  Bui.  Z2S  {1920),  pp.  ^-^S,  figs.  ^0).— The 
author  r^wrts  on  the  egg  records  secured  in  a  three-generation  grading  experi- 
ment with  poultry. 

The  original  stock  of  40  mongrel  pullets,  purchased  from  a  local  firm  of 
poultry  packers,  was  divided  into  4  equal-sized  pens  as  nearly  alike  as  possible 
in  type,  weight,  and  development,  but  without  regard  to  color.  The  cockerels 
mated  to  the  respective  pens  were  a  White  Orpington*  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
a  Single  Ck>mb  White  Leghorn — all  three  standard-bred — and  a  mongrel  secured 
from  the  packing  house.  Laying  records  began  November  1,  1913,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year  the  pullets  in  a  pen  were  replaced  by  10  of  their  daughters, 
one  from  each  dam  as  far  as  possible.  "In  the  cases  where  there  were  no 
daughters,  pullets  from  other  females  in  the  same  pen  were  used.  The  basis 
of  choice  in  such  cases  was  vigor  and  similarity  to  the  breed  of  their  sires. 
The  egg  records  of  their  dams  were  not  consulted."  Each  pen  of  daughters 
were  mated  to  a  purchased  cockerel  of  the  same  breed  as  their  sires.  "The 
standard-bred  cockerels  used  throughout  the  experiment  were  purchased  solely 
upon  the  representation  of  their  breeders.  In  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
by  correspondence  the  birds  chosen  were  as  desirable  from  an  egg-production 
standpoint  as  any  to  be  secured  at  the  time.  They  were  purchased  without 
previous  inspection,  and.  no  means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  Interested  person 
was  used  In  locating  them." 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  egg  records: 

^ffff  production  of  mongrel  pullets  and  of  their  descendants  hy  standard-hred 

and  mongrel  cocks. 


Pullet  stock. 


Eggs  laid  per  pallet. 


Relative  egg  production. 


Leghorn 


longFels 

irsteeneration... 
^cond  generation 
'hlrd  generation. . 


72.3 
156.9 
188.0 
192.6 


Ply- 
mouth 
Rock 


98.5 
132.5 
1496 
155.6 


Orping- 
ton 


84.8 
126.8 
106.8 

79.6 


Ungraded 
mongrela. 


96.8 
104.0 
145.2 
129.6 


I-eg- 

horn 

crosses. 


100 
216 
261 

266 


Ply. 
mouth 
Rock 


100 

•  135 

152 

158 


Orping- 
ton 


100 
150 
125 
94 


TTn- 
graded 
mon- 
grols. 


100 
109 
152 

135 


The  relatively  poor  showing  of  the  second  and  third  Orpington  crosses  Is 
ttrlbuted  to  the  chance  selection  of  poor  sires.  One  of  the  first  Orpington 
aale*R  daughters  was  the  only  first-generation  grade  to  lay  more  than  200  eggs. 

[Hens  as  eggs  producers]  {Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  p.  7^).— A  three  years* 
experiment  at  the  Crookston  substation  to  determine  the  value  of  retaining 
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bens  as  layers  beyond  tbelr  pallet  year  is  snimuarized.  As  polietB  25  birds 
averaged  114  eggs  and  as  b^s  107  eggs  per  year.  Altbongb  tbe  bens  consomed 
somewbat  less  f^ed  tban  tbe  pullets  tbey  yielded  a  sllgbtly  lower  profit 

Egg-laying  tests  at  Hawkestary  Agrlcvltiiral  College,  seventeenth  year'g 
results,  1018-10,  B.  F.  WHrcBBEAD  and  J.  HADUNoroiN  {Agr.  €faz,  N.  8. 
Wales,  SO  (1919),  No.  5,  pp.  SSl-SeO,  fl4f9.  11;  al9o  ki  Dep$.  Agr.  N.  8.  Waia, 
Farmers'  BuL  128  {1919),  pp.  26,  figs,  ii).— Tbis  is  a  diaciiflBl<Hi  of  tbe  Nev 
Soutb  Wales  contest  concluded  Marcb  31, 1910.  Montbly  indiyldaal  egg  reooris 
are  tabulated  of  420  pullets  and  120  aeoood-year  beoa.  The  prodnctlon  (tf  tte 
latter  as  pullets  is  also  given.  Tbe  report  of  tbe  previaQs  oootest  has  been 
noted  (E.  S.  B.,  41,  p.  370). 

Report  on  the  eighth  Victorian  egg-laying  competitions,  lOlS-lt, 
A.  Habt  {Jour.  Dept.  Agr.  Victoria,  11  (1919),  No.  6,  pp.  $41-^59,  fgs.  11).- 
This  is  a  report  of  tbe  egg-laying  contest  held  at  Burnley,  Victoria,  during  tbe 
year  ended  March  31,  1919.  Individual  records  by  months  are  tabulated  for 
82  White  Leghorn,  40  Black  Orpington,  and  20  Rhode  Island  Red  puUetSk  and 
group  records  by  months  for  100  pens  of  6  birds  each.  B^;>orts  of  preoediof 
contests  have  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  871). 

DAIBT  FABMINCk-DAIETnr a. 

Dairy  cattle  [feeding  experiments]  {California  Sta.  Rpt  1919,  pp.  72-7$).— 
Brief  summaries  of  several  feeding  tests  conducted  by  F.  W.  WoU  and  EL  C 
Voorhies  are  presented  on  these  pages.  Those  not  reported  in  previous  publica- 
tions are  as  follows: 

In  continuation  of  previous  investigations  of  alfalfa  hay  as  a  sole  feed  lur 
milch  cows  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  371),  it  is  noted  that  3  third  lactation  records  irf 
alfalfa-fed  cows  have  been  secured  and  that  the  butter  fat  productioo  vis 
again  lower  than  that  of  3  corresponding  lactations  of  the  mixed-feed  group 
used  as  controls.  In  a  similar  study  of  alfalfa  v.  alfalfa  plus  other  soccoient 
feeds,  it  was  found  that  8  heifers  fed  the  latter  averaged  14  per  cent  more 
milk  and  15  per  cent  more  fat  than  6  heifers  of  similar  type  fed  alfalfa  alone. 

In  a  comparison  between  whole  and  ground  grain  (oats  and  milo  maize)  as 
feed  for  young  calves  receiving  In  addition  skim  milk  and  alfalfa  hay,  tbe 
group  given  the  ground  mixture  made  the  less  rapid  gain,  but  In  a  repetitioo 
with  somewhat  older  calves  the  results  were  reversed.  It  is  estimated  that 
with  ground  grain  3.2  feed  units  and  with  whole  grain  3.5  units  produced  a 
pound  of  gain  (both  tests  combined).  "(Considering  the  cost  of  grinding  small 
grains  like  milo  [maize]  and  oats,  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  w;^ 
no  appreciable  advantage  found  in  grinding  the  grain  for  young  dairy  calves.' 

Oat  hay  and  alfalfa  hay  were  compared  as  feed  for  young  calves  In  a  tert 
by  the  reversal  method  with  2  groups  of  skim  milk  calves  whose  grain  ration 
consisted  of  dried  beet  pulp,  barley,  wheat  bran,  and  coconut  meal  (3:2:2:1). 
The  greater  gains  were  made  during  alfalfa  feeding. 

A  group  of  heifers  and  dry  cows,  receiving  throughout  limited  amounts  of 
alfalfa  hay,  were  fed  barley  straw  for  50  days  and  then  changed  to  milo  maize 
stalka  Although  more  of  the  latter  was  consumed  per  day,  the  gains  o(  botii 
cows  and  heifers  were  larger  during  the  first  period. 

Cost  of  producing  dairy  products  (Minnesota  £fto.  Rpt.  1919,  p.  42).— O^ 
data  for  six  cow  test  associations  (1,635  cows)  for  the  year  ended  Jnly,  191^ 
are  summarized.  To  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk  required  17.3  lbs.  of  grain,  41i> 
lbs.  of  roughage,  89  lbs.  of  silage,  and  27  days  of  pasture  Tlie  average  annail 
production  was  6,517  lbs.  of  milk  and  251  lbs.  of  fat 
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The  Tariabilitqr  of  cows'  milk,  H.  S.  H.  Wabdlaw  {Proc.  Linn.  8oc,  N.  8, 
WaleSy  Jt2  {1917),  pt,  4,  pp.  815-^65,  figs.  6), — ^The  freezing-point  depression, 
density,  electrical  conductivity,  and  cliemical  composition  of  samples  of  after- 
noon milk  from  109  normal  cows  were  studied. 

Using  tlie  ratio  of  range  to  mean  as  the  measure  of  variability,  the  author 
finds  that  depression  of  the  freezing  point  and  d^isity  were  the  least  variable 
quantities  measured.  Of  the  chemical  constituents,  lactose  was  the  least  and 
fat  the  most  variable.  The  i)ercentage8  of  fat  and  ash  were  greater  In  the 
milk  of  older  cows,  and  that  of  protein  less.  The  other  determinations  (phys- 
ical and  chemical)  y/^ere  not  effected  by  age.  As  lactaticm  progressed  the  per- 
centage of  lactose  became  slightly  lower,  but  the  electrical  conductivity  and 
the  percentages  of  fat  and  of  protein  increased. 

Protein  in  milk  (CaUfomia  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  p.  W).— It  is  reported  that  CO 
samples  of  cows'  milk  from  the  San  Francisco  district,  analyzed  by  M.  E. 
Jaffa,  averaged  3.26  per  cwit  protein,  and  that  40  samples  of  goats'  milk  aver- 
aged 3.58  per  cent 

The  relation  between  the  fat-content  and  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
milk,  H.  S.  H.  Wabdlaw  {Proc.  Linn,  8oc.  N.  8.  Wales,  4S  {1918),  pt.  S,  pp.  61S- 
625). — ^The  author  reports  that  the  removal  of  fat  from  milk  increases  the  elec- 
trical conductivity,  the  Increase  being  directly  proportional  to  the  volume  of  fat 
removed. 

A  study  of  the  electro-pure  process  of  treating  milk,  A.  K.  Andebson  and 
R.  FiNKELSTKN  {Jouv.  Dairy  8ci.,  2  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  S7Jh40^*  flQS.  ^).— Exten- 
sive  bacteriological  and  chemical  observations  are  recorded  of  milk  subjected 
to  an  alternating  current  of  2300  volts  in  a  patented  electric  pasteurizing  de- 
vice installed  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.  In  operating  the  machine  the  milk,  previ- 
ously heated  to  40**  C.  (104**  F.),  passes  in  rapid  succession  through  four  porce- 
lain cups  of  200  cc.  capacity,  in  each  of  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  two 
electrodes  and  completes  the  circuit.  The  high  resistance  of  the  milk  gener- 
ates heat  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  (approximately)  20  seconds  required  for 
the  imssage  of  a  given  particle  of  milk  through  the  machine  the  temperature 
has  been  raised  to  70°  (158**  F.). 

When  the  preliminary  heating  of  the  milk  was  properly  carried  out,  the  ma- 
chine was  found  to  effect  a  satisfactory  reduction  in  the  bacterial  count.  The 
final  product  was  at  least  equal  to  that  designated  grade  B  pasteurized  milk 
by  the  New  York  city  standard,  and  was  often  equal  to  grade  A.  Practically 
all  the  lactose-fermenting,  endo-posltive  organisms  were  destroyed.  The  treated 
milk  kept  well  at  5  to  10**  for  5  days.  The  machine  elevates  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  about  30**  irrespective  of  the  initial  temperature,  and  since  in  ex- 
perimental runs  the  bacterial  content  Was  not  reduced  when  the  initial  tempera- 
ture was  25**  it  is  concluded  that  the  heat  and  not  the  electric  current  is  the 
effective  killing  agent. 

Treatment  of  milk  at  70°  did  not  interfere  with  the  cream  line  but  the  time 
required  for  coagulation  by  rennln  was  decidedly  increased.  Little  or  no  albu- 
min was  precipitated  by  the  electrical  treatment.  Peroxidase  was  not  de- 
stroyed, but  the  reductase  of  the  milk  was  weakened. 

A  report  from  E.  V.  McCollum  Is  included  as  to  the  vitamin  content  of  the 
processed  milk.  Since  the  milk  cured  polyneuritis  in  the  young  rat  and  butter 
fat  from  the  milk  cured  xerophthalmia  in  the  same  animal,  it  Is  concluded  that 
the  electrical  treatment  has  no  effect  on  the  vitamins  present. 

Observations  on  the  toxic  properties  of  heated  and  decomposed  milk  and 
of  milk  cultures  of  Bacterium  welchil  (Bacillus  terogenes  capsnlatns), 
W.  W.  Ford  (Amrr.  Jour.  Diseases  Children,  18  {1919),  No.  S,  pp.  199-206).-— 
Milk  heate<l  to  80  or  85^  C.  (176  to  185**  F.)  for  20  to  80  minutes  and  then 
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allowed  to  decompose  at  BT*  was  found  to  contain  bacteria  and  bacterial  prod- 
ucts wlilch  caused  acute  death  In  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  inoculated  subcutaoe- 
ously.  Berkefeld  filtrates  were  also  toxic.  The  same  or  at  least  similar  prod- 
ucts were  secured  from  milk  cultures  of  the  common  gas  gangrene  organism 
(B.  welchii),  which  the  author  and  his  collaborator  Pryor  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  pp. 
268,  269)  have  found  of  constant  occur r^ice  in  market  milk. 

'*  The  deiiionstration  of  such  materials  in  heated  milk  should  be  k^t  dearly 
in  mind  in  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  milk  pasteurization ;  and,  under 
all  circumstances,  milk  heated  to  temperatures  sufficient  to  destroy  vegetative 
bacteria  but  not  their  spores  should  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature  to  prevent  the 
development  of  these  spores  and  should  be  used  within  a  brief  int^^al  after  the 
heating." 

Sterilization  of  bottles  for  pasteurized  milkf  M.  B.  Hopkins  and  M.  L 
Kelly  {Amer.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  9  {1919),  No.  5,  pp.  18S,  184). — Counts  of  1mu> 
teria  in  supposedly  sterilized  milk  bottles  from  23  milk  plants  are  reported  to 
tJhow  both  the  difficulties  and  the  importance  of  enforcing  a  municipal  ordinanoe 
requiring  that  all  containers  used  for  milk  In  Baltimore  be  sterilized. 

Keeping  quality  [and  flavor]  of  butter  (Minnesota  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  If, 
45). — It  Lb  stated  that  experimental  work  has  been  carried  out  wlilch  indicates 
(1)  that  butter  made  from  cream  pasteurized  at  175^  F.  (enzyms  destroyed) 
keeps  better  than  butter  made  from  the  same  cream  heated  to  the  nsoal 
temperature  of  145^  (enzyms  still  active),  and  (2)  that  working  a  small 
amount  of  starter  into  the  butter  in  the  chum  produces  a  better  flavor  than  tbe 
old  practice  of  ripening  the  cream  in  the  vat 

Pickling  of  butter  (CaUfomia  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  p.  77).— It  is  stated  tliat  S.  L 
Denning  found  butter  in  good  condition  after  eight  months*  storage  in  a  20 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  at  50**  F.  The  butter  had  been  cat  into 
2-lb.  **  squares  "  and  wrapped  in  parchment  paper  before  the  brine  was  added. 

[Cheese  making  experiments  at  the  California  Station]  (Oalifomia  Sto. 
Rpt.  1919,  pp.  76,  77). — Tlie  following  statements  concerning  the  use  and  btc- 
terial  composition  of  starters  are  made,  based  mainly  on  observations  by  H.  S. 
Baird :  (1)  The  use  of  a  lactic  starter  containing  Bacillus  hulgarious  produces 
u  buttermilk  cheese  of  good  quality,  (2)  pasteurized  milk  ripened  with  B. 
hulgaricus  yields  a  "fairly  satisfactory"  Cheddar  cheese,  and  (3)  a  pure 
culture  of  B.  hulffaricus  used  as  a  starter  is  more  effective  than  a  Btreptocoe- 
cus  lacHcua  (B.  laotis  acidi)  culture  in  controlling  gassy  fermentations  in 
California  (granular  curd)  cheese,  but  the  cheese  is  not  uniform  in  flavor. 

In  a  note  on  rennet  substitutes  in  making  California  cheese  it  is  stated  that 
the  use  of  pepsin  and  curdalac  causes  corkiness.  The  cheese  "  contains  about 
the  same  percentage  of  moisture  as  rennet  cheese,  but  has  a  dry  appearance 
and  feeling.  This  defect  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  lack  of  acid.  Pepsin  re- 
quires the  presence  of  add,  and  since  California  (granular)  cheese  is  a  sweet- 
curd  cheese,  the  necessary  acid  is  not  developed.  Pepsin  is  more  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  add  for  coagulating  milk  than  rennet  A  mixture  of  one- 
half  rennet  and  one-half  pepsin  gives  satisfactory  results." 

The  mold  of  the  blue-veined  cheeses,  D.  W.  Steuabt  (Jour.  Dairy  Sd.,  i 
(1919),  No.  5,  pp.  407^4,  figs.  4).— Using  Thom's  cultural  methods  (E.  S.  R, 
22,  p.  531)  the  author  found  that  Penicillium  roqueforti  is  the  characteristic 
Penicillium  in  typically-veined  Roquefort,  Gorgonzola,  Stilton,  and  blue  Caer- 
philly cheeses  made  in  Wales,  and  reports  a  very  successful  use  of  pure  cul- 
tures of  this  mold  at  University  College,  Cardiff,  in  the  manufacture  of  Stil- 
ton, Wensleydaie,  imitation  Roquefort,  and  single-curd  blue  Caerphilly 
cheeses.  The  degree  of  acidity  developed  in  the  curd  appeared  to  be  without 
influence  on  the  success  of  the  inoculation. 
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It  is  suggested  that  Otdium  lactis  plays  an  Imiwrtant  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  crinkled  coat  of  Stilton  cheeses. 

On  the  fungus  flora  of  Brie  cheese,  A.  Loitbi^bb  {Compt  Rend.  Acad,  8ci. 
[Paris],  170  (1920) y  No,  6y  pp.  SS6-S39,  figs,  ^).— The  author  records  the  occur- 
rence  of  Fusarium  sarcochroum,  Oeotrichum  candidum,  and  Trichosporium  sp. 
on  ordinary  specim^is  of  Brie  cheese,  in  addition  to  Jthe  familiar  PenicilUum. 
On  specimens  that  had  become  dried  in  the  curing  cellar  he  found  Hormoden- 
dron  cladosporioides,  Oymnoascus  luteus,  and  Lasiohotrys  sp.  Developmental 
stages  of  Trichosporium  and  Hormodendron  are  describe  and  illustrated. 

Camembert  cheese,  G.  Fhaudeau  (Ann.  Falsify  11  {1918)  ^  No.  IIS-II4,  pp. 
71-76), — ^The  moisture,  fat,  and  salt  contents  of  40  Camembert  cheeses  are 
tabulated,  together  with  the  dimensions  and  prlce& 

The  book  of  ice  cream,  W.  W.  Fisk  (New  York:  TTie  MaomUUm  Co,,  1919, 
pp,  XV I II -^802,  figs,  88). — ^The  manufacture  of  Ice  cream  on  a  commercial  scale 
is  the  subject  of  this  manual  The  topics  discussed  Include  the  classification  of 
ice  cream,  the  milk  products  andv  other  ingredients  of  the  mix,  the  equip- 
ment used,  refrigerating  systems,  the  freezing  and  hardening  processes,  Judg- 
ing and  testing  the  finished  product  (including  the  use  of  the  Mojonnier  test- 
ers), bacteria  in  relation  to  ice  cream,  marketing  problems,  arrangement  of 
the  factory,  and  history  of  the  ice  cream  industry. 

YETEBINABT  MEDICINE. 

Report  of  the  twenty-first  annnal  meeting  of  the  United  States  Lire 
Stock  Sanitary  Association,  1917  (Rpt,  U.  8.  IMe  Stock  Sanit  Assoc,  21 
(19T7),  pp,  VIII -{-158). — ^Among  the  papers  presented  at  the  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  held  in  Chicago,  December  3-5, 1917,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Eradication  of  Tuberculosis  from  Cattle  and  Swine,  by  J.  A.  Kieman 
(pp.  10-20)  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  680) ;  Bovine  Tuberq^losis,  by  B.  Z.  Bussell  (pp. 
20-28) ;  Plan  for  Branding  Accredited  Herds,  by  W.  J.  Fritz  (pp.  20-55) ; 
Report  on  Contagious  Abortion  Disease,  W.  Qiltner,  B.  B.  Flowe^  and  G.  M. 
Potter  (pp.  56-77) ;  Necrobacillosis,  by  W.  L.  Boyd  (pp.  78-83) ;  Recent  Studies 
on  the  Modes  of  Transmission  of  Hog  Cholera,  by  M.  Dorset  (pp.  84-01) ;  Hog 
Cholera  (Control,  by  J.  W.  Connaway  (k>.  91-106) ;  Blackleg  and  Its  Prevention, 
by  G.  A.  Johnson  (pp.  110-120)  (E.  S.  R.,  39,  p.  188)  ;  CleanUig  and  Disinfection 
of  Stock  CJars,  by  J.  H.  Mercer  (pp.  122-128) ;  etc 

The  report  of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  association  has  been 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  777). 

Report  of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Association,  1010  (Rpt,  U,  8.  Live  Stock  Sanit.  Assoc,  28 
(1919),  pp,  292,  figs,  2). — The  papers  presented  at  the  twenty-third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association,  lield  in  Cldcago,  December  1-3,  1919,  are  as  follows: 
Tuberculosis  and  the  Beef  Industry,  F.  W.  Harding  (pp.  31-37) ;  Tuberculosis 
and  the  Dairy  Industry,  by  J.  M.  Hackney  (pp.  38-44) ;  Report  of  Progress  In 
Tuberculosis  Control,  by  J.  A.  Kieman  (pp.  44-^)  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  477) ;  Safe 
and  Practical  Regulations  for  Handling  Feeder  Hogs,  by  W.  W.  Wright  (pp. 
55-06) ;  Regulations  for  Interstate  Shipment  of  Swine  in  Crates,  by  W.  J.  Car- 
mlchael  (pp.  67-74) ;  Report  of  Progress  In  Hog  Cholera  Control,  by  U.  G. 
Houck  (pp.  74r-84)  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  679) ;  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Infectious 
Swine  Diseases,  by  A.  T.  Kinsley,  W.  W.  Dhnock,  and  W.  B.  King  (pp.  84-88) 
(B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  381) ;  BadUus  coU  communis,  by  W.  W.  Dimock  (pp.  88-93)  ; 
Comparing  Swine  Plague  to  Hog  Cholera,  by  R.  Jay  (pp.  97-102) ;  State  Laws 
Affecting  the  Serum  Industry,  by  B.  M.  Boddington  (pp.  108-109) ;  How  Shall 
We  Name  Bovine  Abortion  DiB^use,  indnding  a  report  of  a  committee  on  in- 
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fectloQS  aboidOD,  by  W.  Glltner  (pp.  115-124) ;  Memorandum  Relative  to  tbe 
l^tiology  of  So-called  Infectious  Abortion  Disease  of  Cattle,  by  E.  0.  Sairoeder 
(pp.  125--182)  (B.  S.  R.,  42,  p.  677)  ;  The  Nature  of  Abortion,  by  W.  L.  Wil- 
liams (pp.  133-106) ;  8eqdelffi  of  Abortion  Bacilli  Infection  of  the  Bovine 
Uterus,  by  E.  T.  HalUnan  (pp.  156-160) ;  Abortion  Disease  and  Its  Control,  by 
J.  F.  DeVine  (pp.  160rl82),  noted  on  page  881;  Changes  in  the  Ure  Stock 
Industry,  by  F.  R.  Marshall  (pp.  196-202) ;  Hemorrtiagle  Septicemia  in  Sheep, 
by  I.  E.  Newsom  (pp.  203-222) ;  Sanitation  and  live  Stock  Transportation,  by 

A.  F.  Stryker  (pp.  222-287) ;  etc 

Proceediiigs  of  the  Wisconatn  Veterinary  Medical  As8ociatloii«  1919, 
edited  by  F.  B.  Haduey  (Proo.  Wi$.  Vet.  Med.  As9oo^  i  (1919),  pp.  128,  pL  U 
figs.  H). — Among  the  papers  presented  at  tlie  fourth  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
association,  held  at  Madison,  January  14-16;  1919,  are  tlie  following:  Hairless 
Pigs,  by  E.  B.  Hart  (pp.  82-86) ;  Swine  Plague,  by  U  Q.  Hart,  Jr.  (pp.  36-39) ; 
The  Hog  €!holera  Situation  hi  Wisconsin,  by  J.  T.  Pnrc^  (pp.  47-48) ;  The  Out- 
look for  the  Veterinarian  in  the  Phillpi^es,  by  G.  Van  Agustln  (pp.  50-^) : 
Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  by  W.  L.  Rictiards  (pp.  64-57) ;  A  New  Vaccine  against 
Contagious  Abortion,  by  F.  B.  Hadley  (pp.  57-61) ;  R^rt  of  the  State  Deten- 
tion Farm  for  Tuberculous  CSattle,  by  O.  H.  Eliason  and  J.  P.  West  (pp.  61- 
68) ;  Bots  in  Horses,  by  S.  B.  Fracker  (pp.  69-72) ;  Necrobadllosis  in  Pigs,  by 
J.  B.  Collins  (pp.  71^-74) ;  and  A  Few  Cases  of  Traumatic  Pericarditis  to  Oows, 
by  H.  Lothe  (pp.  75-81). 

A  text-book  upon  the  iMithogenio  bacteria  and  protoaoa«  J.  McFasland 
{Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Oo^  1919^  9,  ed.,  rev.^  pp.  858,  pU, 
S,  figs.  S30). — ^Thls  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  work  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R, 
36,  p.  177). 

Soorce  and  significance  of  streptococci  in  market  milk,  F.  S.  Joim  (/mt. 
Expt.  Med.,  SI  {1920),  No.  4,  pp.  5-J7-^tfl).— "  The  principal  source  of  streptococci 
in  milk  is  the  cow's  udder.  The  udder  streptococci  fall  into  two  broad  groups; 
those  of  the  larger  group  agree  in  cultural  characters  and  agglutination  affini* 
ities  with  mastitis  streptococci ;  the  smaller  group  is  composed  of  low  add-pn>- 
dudng  streptococcL  The  streptococci  of  the  latter  group  produce  dear  wntf 
of  hemol3rsis  about  surface  and  deep  colonies  in  horse  blood  agar  platea  Tbey 
attack  dextrose,  lactose,  saccharose,  and  maltose^  but  do  not  ferment  rafBn<Me, 
inulin,  mannite,  or  salldn.  Add  production  in  dextrose  by  the  members  of 
this  group  is  about  the  same  as  that  produced  by  human  streptooocd  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  limiting  hydrogen-ion  concentration  for  these  pleo- 
morphic udder  str^tococd  in  dextrose  serum  bouillon  is  within  the  limits  of 
the  limiting  hydrogen-ion  ccmcentration  observed  by  Av^r  and  Cullen  for  bnmao 
str^tococcL 

"  All  the  streptococd  from  the  vagina,  saliva,  skin,  and  feces  liave  been  dod* 
hemolytic  Those  from  the  saliva  form  a  heterogeneous  aggregation  in  whicb 
individuals  fermenting  raffinose,  inulin,  and  mannite  predominate.  From  the 
skin  a  characteristic  str^tococcus  has  been  fbund.  It  produces  add  in  dex- 
trose, lactose,  saccharose,  maltose,  raffinose,  mannite,  and  salidn,  but  fails  to 
addulate  media  containing  inulin.  The  fecal  str^tococd  are  diaracterized  by 
the  formation  of  large  amounts  of  add  in  dextrose,  lactose,  saccharose,  maltose, 
raffinose,  inulin,  and  salicin.  Mannite  is  not  fermented.  Neither  the  fecal  nor 
the  sidn  streptococd  have  been  isolated  from  the  bottled  milk  with  any  great 
frequency." 

Tumors:  Their  nature  and  causation,  W.  D'Este  Bmbby  {New  York:  Pa^ 

B.  Hoeher.  1918,  pp.  ATX+i^iJ).— The  several  chapters  of  this  work  discuss  the 
primary  postulates  for  the  parasitic  hypothesis  and  their  justification,  the 
natural  history  of  tumors  considered  in  the  light  of  these  hypotheses,  some 
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histological  consideratloiis,  further  considerations  derived  from  the  life  history 
of  tumors,  the  experimental  grafting  of  tumors  and  its  hearing  on  the  questioui, 
difficulties  (real  and  imaginary),  some  other  theories,  and  some  analogies  from 
plant  pathology. 

Surgical  and  obsteMcal  operattons,  W.  L.  Williams  (Ithaca,  N.  7..'^ 
Author,  1919,  i-  ed.,  rw.,  pp.  Z+i9tf,  fig^,  74).— This  fourth  edition,  prepared 
with  the  collaboraticm  of  J.  N.  Frost,  of  the  worlE  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R., 
27,  p.  475)  is  designed  primarily. for  the  use  of  students  in  laboratory  surgery^ 
imd  embryotomy,  but  will  l)e  fdund  of  value  to  the  practitioner. 

Poisonous  plants,  O.  A.  Beath  {Proc,  800.  Prom,  Agr*  80L,  S9  (1919),  pp^ 
39-47). — Brief  accounts  are  Included  on  loco,  larkspurs,  lupines,  death  camus,. 
water  hemlock,  aconites,  vetches,  laurels,  woody  aster,  western  sneezeweed,, 
wild  cherry,  milkweed,  oak,  and  ferns.  Methods  of  control  and  economic  con^ 
siderations  are  briefly  dealt  with. 

A  new  sheep  poisoning  plant  of  the  Southern  States,  O.  D.  Mabsh  {U.  8, 
Dept,  Agr,,  Dept.  Otro.  82  (1920),  pp.  S,  fig.  1). — DaubenUmia  longifoUa,  in  some- 
sections  popularly  known  as  coffee  bean,  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
this  Department  within  the  last  two  years  as  likely  to  be  of  great  importance 
as  a  cause  of  stock  poisoning.  It  Is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the  pea 
family  wMch  grows  in  the  Gulf  region  and  in  Texas,  extending  as  f^  north  as 
the  northeastern  border  of  that  State.  While  all  the  known  cases  of  poisoning 
have  been  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  is  thought  probable  that  under  suitable  condi- 
tions cattle  also  would  be  affected. 

^In  light  cases  the  main  symptom  is  depression,  generally  accompanied  with 
diarrhea.  When  animals  are  fatally  poisoned  there  are  no  pronounced  symp- 
toms, but  the  animals  become  weak,  the  breathing  is  labored,  and  they  die  with 
very  little  struggling.  So  far  as  known  the  danger  from  the  plants  is  entirely 
from  the  seeds,  and  the  cases  of  poisoning  occur  in  the  winter  in  areas  where* 
feed  is  scanty.  A  little  more  than  1  oz.  of  seeds  may  poison  a  sheep,  and  it 
may  be  killed  by  less  than  2  ozs.  It  is  said  that  little  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  remedies,  and  that  the  main  reliance  must  be  in  prevention. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  for  Tarlation  in  determinations  of  disinf ect-^ 
Ing  value,  B.  Fantus  and  F.  Rumbt  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  26  (1920),  No.  4,. 
pp.  S51-S54). — In  an  attempt  to  find  out  the  reason  for  discrepancies  in  the 
results  of  experiments  for  determining  the  disinfecting  value  of  chemicals  by 
the  ^owth  of  bacteria  In  solutions  containing  the  disinfectant,  a  study  waa 
made  of  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  number  of  organisms  added  to  the 
solution  and  of  the  presence  of  clumps  of  the  bacteria  on  the  resulting 
values.  A  24-hour  typhoid  culture  was  used  as  the  source  of  the  bacteria  and 
N  dtrlc  acid  solution  as  the  disinfectant 

'•  W^ithin  the  limits  of  the  observations  made,  neither  variations  in  the  num- 
bers of  bacteria  nor  the  presence  of  clumps  are  the  determining  factors  for 
variations  in  results  in  observations  on  disinfecting  time.  .  .  . 

**  To  command  confidence  in  results  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  a  much  larger 
number  of  observations  is  required  than  are  usually  made ;  the  average  might 
then  be  noted,  and  only  large  differences  In  disinfection  time  considered  con- 
clusive evidence  of  difference  between  different  agents." 

Tlie  influence  of  thorium  X  on  antibody  formation,  L.  Hektoen  and  H.  J. 
CoBPEB  (Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  26  (1920),  No.  4,  pp.  550-^55).— Observations  on 
the  liberation  of  antibodies  in  rabbits  under  the  dnfluence  of  varying  doses  of 
tborium  X  are  reported  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  thorium  X  was 
injected  before,  at  the  same  time,  and  after  the  injection  of  the  antigen,  and 
tbe  lysin,  precipitin,  and  leucocyte  content  of  the  blood  subsequently  measured.. 
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The  autigen   used  was  8heep*i»  blood  Injected  intraperitonealiy  in  one  dose 
of  25  cc. 

It  was  found  that  in  rabbits  treated  witli  thorium  X  in  the  early  stages  of 
antibody  production  the  amount  of  precipitin  in  the  blood  might  be  reduced 
even  wlien  there  was  no  definite  reduction  in  the  leucocytes  in  the  peripheral 
blood.  When  the  precipitin  production  was  well  under  way,  thorium  X  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  precipitin  in  the  blood.  This  is 
thouglit  to  indicate  that  thorium  X  may  act  on  the  meclianism  of  production 
rather  than  on  the  precipitin  itself.  It  was  uncertain  whether  any  definite 
effect  was  exercised  on  the  formation  of  lysin.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  this 
reject  thorium  X  differs  from  l)enzene,  which  has  been  found  by  Hektoen 
( E.  S.  R.,  35,  p.  781 )  to  restrain  the  output  of  lysin  as  well  as  precipitin. 

"  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  thorium  X,  like  benzene  and  the  Roentgen  rays, 
seems  to  be  without  effect  on  the  antibody  content  of  the  blood  when  intro- 
duced near  the  height  of  the  curve;  but  that  unlike  the  other  two  agents,  it 
causes  leucopenla  as  promptly  at  this  time  as  earlier.  Further  and  more 
diversified  experiments  are  required  to  determine  whether  these  are  constant 
and  fundamental  differences  in  the  actions  of  agents  which  disturb  in  some 
way  the  production  of  antibodies  at  the  same  time  they  destroy  leucocytes,  mar- 
row, and  lymphoid  cells." 

Streptolysin,  P.  H.  de  Kbuip  and  P.  M.  Ibeiand  {Jour.  Infect,  Diseases,  26 
(1920),  No.  4,  pp.  285^29,  figs.  i(?).— The  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  an 
investigation  of  hemolysin  production  by  several  strains  of  beta  streptococcns 
in  a  standard  broth,  to  which  various  concentrations  of  blood  sera  of  different 
species  were  added. 

The  data  obtained  in  this  study  were  used  in  the  synthesis  of  a  new  blood- 
agar  plate  of  maximal  differentiating  power.  The  amount  of  free  hemolysin 
present  at  different  periods  of  incubation  was  determined  by  the  titration 
against  constant  quantities  of  washed  blood  cells  of  the  supernatant  fli^d  ob- 
tained by  centrlfuglng  the  serum  broth  cultures  at  high  speed  (8,000  r,  p.  m.). 

Lysin  production  was  found  to  reach  its  maximum  for  the  strains  studied 
in  from  7  to  8  hours  when  young  (8  to  12  hour)  cultures  were  used,  and  in  a 
somewhat  longer  time  with  older  cultures.  When  the  logarithmic  growth 
period  of  the  culture  ceased  the  free  lysin  l>egan  to  decrease  rapidly,  oftai 
disappearing  completely  in  14  hours.  Whole  cultures  were  hemolytlcally 
active  in  low  titer  after  the  streptolysin  liad  disappeared  completely  from  the 
supernatant  liquid. 

Heated  sera  were  in  general  superior  to  unheated  for  hemolysin  production. 
Sheep  and  horse  serum  were  superior  in  all  concentrations  to  human,  and 
decidedly  superior  to  rabbit  serum  broth.  All  of  the  sera  rose  sharply  from 
comparatively  low  titers  in  5  per  cent  concentration  to  maximum  values  at 
20  per  cent  for  horse,  sheep,  and  human  serum  to  25  per  cent  for  rabbit. 

The  new  blood-agar  plate  devised  as  a  result  of  tills  study  is  made  by  com- 
bining 4  parts  of  heated  sheep  blood  serum  with  one  part  of  red  blood  cells. 
One  part  of  this  mixture  Is  then  combined  with  3  parts  of  liquid  agar,  which 
makes  the  final  concentration  20  per  cent  of  serum,  5  of  cells,  and  75  of  agar. 

"  The  proposed  medium  is  not  only  a  very  suitable  one  for  demonstration  of 
the  hemolytic  zones  of  beta  streptococcus,  but  is  in  addition  very  efficient  li» 
the  demonstration  of  multiple  concentric  zones  of  green  production  and  hemo- 
lysis for  alpha  streptococcus  and  pneumococcus." 

Chemotherapeutic  studies  with  ethylhydrocuprein  and  merciirophen  in 
experimental  pneumococcus  meningitis  in  rabbits,  J.  A.  Kolmeb  and  6. 
iDzuMi  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  26  {1920),  No.  4,  pp.  S55-^2,  figs.  +).— This 
paper  records  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  the  toxicity  of  ethylhydro- 
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cuprein  hydrochlorid  and  mercurophen  was  determiDed  by  subthecal  injection 
in  rabbits,  and  the  Influence  was  studied  of  various  dosages  of  these  sub- 
stances on  the  course  of  infections  produced  by  the  subthecal  injection  of 
virulent  pneumococci. 

"  The  subthecal  injection  of  single  doses  of  ethylhydrocuprein  In  amounts  of 
0.5  cc.  of  1 :  500  and  1 : 1,000  solutions  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  had  a  dis- 
tinct beneficial  effect  on  the  course  of  experimental  meningitis  in  rabbits  pro- 
duced by  a  type  1  pneumococcus  of  moderate  virulence,  when  administered  not 
later  than  4  to  6  hours  after  the  injection  of  organisms ;  when  given  24  hours 
after  the  pneumococci  this  effect  was  not  apparent.  With  a  meningitis  pro- 
duced by  a  more  virulent  culture  of  type  2  pneumococci,  single  doses  of  this 
drug  had  but  slight  or  no  effect  on  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  the  experimental 
animals." 

Mixtures  of  specific  antipneumococcus  serum  and  ethylhydrocuprein  and  of 
sodium  oleate  and  ethylhydrocuprein  gave  no  better  results  than  the  drug  alone. 
Single  doses  of  mercurophen  in  amounts  as  large  as  0.5  cc.  of  1 : 1,000  solution 
per  kilogram  of  body  weight  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  course  of  experi- 
mental meningitis. 

The  authors  conclude  that  ethylhydrocuprein  offers  promising  possibilities  in 
the  treatment  of  human  pneumococcus  meningitis,  provided  it  can  be  injected 
subthecally  early  in  the  disease.  The  method  of  procedure  in  such  cases  is  out- 
lined briefly. 

Abortion  disease  and  its  control,  J.  F.  DeVine  {Bpt,  U.  8.  Live  Stock 
Sanit,  Assoc,  2S  {1919),  pp.  160-182). — ^In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the 
author  states  that  in  work  with  1,110  animals  in  37  herds  in  which  abortion 
first  ran  in  some  herds  as  high  as  47  per  cent  he  has  kept  down  re-abortion  to 
as  low  as  no  per  cent  in  some  herds  and  in  no  herd  to  exceed  7+  per  cent 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  sanitation  and  the  proper  cleansing  of  the 
uterus  after  abortion  and  subsequent  attention  to  the  vagina. 

"  In  one  herd  47  per  cent  of  the  herd  aborted  in  1917,  in  1918  there  was  100 
per  c«it  conception,  the  carrying  of  calves  to  full  term,  and  the  physiological 
expulsion  of  the  membranes  after  dropping  normal  living  calves;  while  in 
several  herds  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  re-abortion  would  run  from  11  to 
33  per  cent"  The  author  has  no  evidence  that  the  udders  were  not  in  all  these 
cases  free  from  Bacillus  abortus,  but  concludes  that  they  must  have  contained 
the  organism,  thus  indicating  that  second  abortions  may  not  be  due  to  re- 
infection of  the  uterus  from  the  udder,  as  has  been  reported  to  be  the  case  by 
some  investigators. 

[Blacldeg  culture  filtrate]  {California  8ta.  Rpt  1919,  pp.  86,  87).— Ot  14 
young  cattle  vaccinated  by  G.  H.  Hart  with  blackleg  culture  filtrate,  2  devel- 
oped the  disease  after  one  vaccination.  Both  of  these  were  under  6  months  of 
age  at  the  time  of  vaccination,  while  most  of  the  animals  were  over  6  months 
of  age.  As  in  many  parts  of  the  State  vaccination  under  6  months  of  age  is 
necessary  to  prevent  losses,  it  is  reconunended  that  when  blackleg  culture  fil- 
trate is  used  all  animals  of  susceptible  age  be  vaccinated  twice  yearly,  as  has 
been  the  general  practice  with  the  old  muscle  vaccine. 

Blackleg,  H.  Welch  {Montana  Sta.  Circ.  86  {1919),  pp.  8,  figs.  8).— A  popu- 
lar summary  of  information. 

Report  on  Johne*s  disease,  B.  B.  Joshi  {Poona  Agr.  Col.  Mag.,  11  {1919- 
20),  No.  0-n5,  pp.  85-89), — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  occurrence  of  Johne's  disease 
in  buffaloes  kept  for  dairy  purposes  and  in  dairy  cows. 

Observations  on  paratyphoid  bacilli  recently  isolated  from  animals,  R.  S. 
Sfray  {Jour.  Infect.  Diseases,  26  {1920),  No.  4,  pp.  S4O-S46)  .—This  is  a  report 
of  work  at  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station.    "  An  intimate  study  of  the  tissues 
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of  carcasses  of  several  hundred  swine  dying  of  enteric  disease  has  shown  the 
predominating  bacterial  flora  to  be  members  of  the  paratM)hoid-enteritidis 
jrroup.  Thirty-four  out  of  40  strains  studied  in  detail  were  typical  B.  sui^e$ti- 
fers;  two  were  Identical  with  human  B,  paratyphosus  A;  two  were  identical 
witli  liuman  B.  paratyphosus  B ;  two  were  intermediate  between  B,  suipe^tifer 
und  B.  paratyphoHus  B.    B.  enteriiidis  was  not  encountered  at  any  time. 

"  No  true  representative  of  the  paratyphoid-en teritidis  group  has  been  isolated 
from  feces  nor  from  the  lumen  of  the  intestine  in  a  large  number  of  attempts. 
This  fact  is  very  striking  in  view  of  the  predominance  of  this  group  in  the 
tissues. 

*'  It  has  been  possible  in  this  work  to  confirm  in  all  re^>ects  the  r^wrts  of 
other  workers  on  the  value  of  arablnose,  ^grlose,  dulclte,  inosit,  lead  acetate, 
agar,  and  glucose  serum  water  as  diagnostic  media  for  the  difEerentlatio&  of 
the  members  of  the  paratyphoid-enterltidls  group." 

[Tnbercnlosis  investigations]  { California  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  SB-S5).—T\i^ 
progress  report  on  tuberculosis  investigations  contains  in  addition  to  the  previ- 
ously noted  reports  by  Hart  and  Traum  on  combined  tuberculin  tests  (E.  S.  R, 
30,  p.  383),  and  by  Traum  on  making  cattle  environments  free  from  infectlTe 
tuberculous  material  (E.  S.  R.,  38,  p.  380),  brief  summaries  of  work  on  the 
intradermal  and  complement  fixation  tests  for  tuberculosis. 

The  observation  that  the  intradermal  injection  of  tuberculin  in  doses  com- 
monly used  in  official  testing  gives  rise  to  a  thermal  reaction  similar  to  the  one 
obtained  by  the  subcutaneous  method  is  thought  to  have  practical  application  in 
that  by  one  injection  both  a  local  reaction  and  a  general  reaction  as  indicated 
by  rise  In  temperature  are  produced.  It  is  stated  that  the  San  Frandaco 
County  Medical  Milk  Commission  has  adopted  this  method  in  place  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous test  for  testing  dairy  cows  to  be  used  for  producing  certified  milt 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  local  reaction  foDow- 
ing  intradermal  injection  of  tuberculin  does  not  appear  until  after  48  boors. 
It  is  recommended  that  two  observations  be  made,  the  first  at  48  or  60  boors, 
and  the  second  at  06  or  120  hours,  or  if  only  one  observation  can  be  made  that 
it  be  made  at  72  hours. 

The  complement  fixation  test  has  been  applied  by  J.  V.  Cook  and  J.  Traum 
to  244  cattle  sera  with  the  following  results:  " Of  46  cases  of  severe  tubercn- 
losls  43,  or  08.5  per  cent,  gave  positive  results  and  3,  or  6.5  per  cent,  gave  no 
fixation.  Of  55  cattle  with  slight  or  moderately  severe  localised  lesions,  10,  or 
18.18  per  cent,  gave  positive  results  while  45,  or  81.81  per  cent,  gave  negatiTe 
results.  The  sera  from  129  cattle  showing  no  tuberculous  lesions  on  postmortem 
showed  12,  or  9.3  per  cent,  positive,  while  117  were  negative.  Seven  of  the 
tuberculous  and  7  of  the  nontuberculous  sera  were  anticomplementary  and  were 
not  included  in  the  above  figures." 

Serological  studies  on  tuberculosis. — Second  contribution :  Further  ob- 
servations on  conaplement  fixation,  S.  A.  Petboff  (Awier.  Rev.  Tubercuiotif, 
S  {1920),  No.  11,  pp.  683^97). — This  paper  supplements  an  earlier  contribu- 
tion *  by  a  further  discussion  of  the  different  phases  of  the  complement  fixa- 
tion reaction  for  tuberculosis  and  by  a  comparative  study  ,of  different  antigens 
for  the  reaction. 

The  antigens  used  are  classified  into  four  groups:  (1)  Tubercle  badlU,  dead 
or  living,  Intact  or  pulverized,  suspended  in  saline  solution ;  (2)  filtrates  oi 
broth  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli;  (3)  ether-alcohol  extracts  of  tubercle  badlli 
or  their  derivatives;  and  (4)  a  group  of  minor  importance,  including  those 
antigens  which  are  extracts  of  various  tuberculous  organs.    Chemically  these 

»  Amer.  Rev.  Tuberculosis,  1   (1917),  No.  1,  p.  33. 
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may  contain  a  large  amount  of  lipins,  or  combinations  of  llpins  and  proteins, 
or  may  possibly  be  free  from  lipins. 

To  determine  what  fraction  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  contains  the  necessary 
antigenic  properties,  preparations  from  tubercle  bacilli  were  made  which  were 
considered  to  be  apparently  pure  lipins,  lecithin,  kephalin,  and  spbyngomyelin ; 
a  mixture  of  proteins  and  phosphates,  cuorin,  and  camithin ;  and  other  anti- 
geYis  rich  in  tubercle  bacillus  proteins.  When  compared  for  antigenic  value 
the  lipins  gctve  no  reactions,  the  mixtures  of  lipo-proteins  weak  reactions,  and 
the  protein  fractions  good  reactions,  although  not  equivalent  to  the  control 
consisting  of  the  glycerin  extract  of  the  whole  tubercle  badllL 

In  conducting  the  reaction  the  primary  incubation  period  of  antigen-anti- 
body-complement Is  considered  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  optimum 
time  being  two  hours,  after  which  further  incubation  is  said  to  impair  the 
reaction.  The  optimum  temperature  of  the  final  reaction  is  placed  at  between 
35  and  40**  C.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction  is  discussed,  but  no  new  theory 
is  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 

In  conclusion  the  author  confirms  his  earlier  statement  that  an  absolute 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  can  not  be  made  by  complement  fixation  alone  but 
that  it  is  "only  one  of  the  many  links  in  the  tuberculosis  diagnostic  chain.'* 
In  order  to  obtain  reliable  results  the  technique  must  be  standardized  and  the 
test  performed  only  by  well-trained  workers. 

Sodimn  morrhuate  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  L.  Rogers  {Indian 
Jour.  Med,  Research,  Spec.  Indian  Sci.  Cong.  No.y  1919,  pp.  236-256). — ^Thls  is  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  treatment  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  42, 
p.  777),  with  clinical  reports  from  a  number  of  physicians. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  bovine  anaplasmosis,  J.  LiONiftaEs  {Bui.  8oc. 
Path.  Exot,  12  (1919),  No.  9,  pp.  6il'S51).—The  author  gives  a  detailed  report 
upon  the  experimental  inoculation  of  several  species  of  animals  with  Anaplasmu 
argentinum.  The  investigations  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  guinea  pig, 
rabbit,  pig,  and  horse  are  not  susceptible  to  A.  argentinum,  but  that  the  sheep 
and  goat  are  receptive  to  it  and  remain  infected  for  years.  The  passages 
from  sheep  to  she^  and  from  goat  to  goat  can  be  continued  indefinitely.  No 
symptoms  of  the  affection  appeared  in  the  sheep  or  goat  aside  from  an  occa- 
sional rise  of  temperature  of  1**  C.  lasting  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  thirtieth 
day,  but  the  virus  was  active  when  injected  into  the  bovine. 

Malignant  catarrlial  fever,  G.  J.  Mabshall,  T.  E.  Munce,  M.  F.  Babnkh, 
and  F.  Boebneb  (Jour.  Amer.  Vet.  Med.  Assoc.,  56  {1920),  No.  6,  pp.  570-580,  fig. 
i).— This  is  a  detailed  report  of  an  outbreak  of  this  highly  fatal  disease  that 
occurred  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  in  which  31  of  61  animals  in  a  herd  suc- 
cumbed. 

Both  medicinal  and  biological  treatment  failed  to  check  or  alter  its  course, 
although  the  premises  were  frequently  cleaned  and  disinfected.  It  Is  thought 
that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  had 
this  outbreak  occurred  in  a  small  herd  with  but  few  deaths  the  diagnosis 
would  probably  have  been  ovei:looked.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  appears 
to  be  no  known  cause  and  no  prevention  or  cure  for  the  disease. 

The  Federal  quarantine  and  the  rising  cost  of  conducting  the  cattle 
business  in  the  tick-infested  area,  E.  M.  Niohbbbt  {Fla.  Univ.  Ext.  Bui.  2.3 
{1920).  pp,  5-7). 

IHseases  of  sheep  {CaXifomia  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  88-90). — Investigations 
were  made  of  preparturlent  paralysis,  which  attacks  fat  ewes  several  days  be- 
fore they  are  due  to  lamb.  While  the  cause  of  the  disease  has  not  been  definitely 
determined,  lack  of  exercise  and  overfeeding  of  such  animals  are  thought  to  be 
primarily  responsible  for  the  trouble.    The  affected  ewes  are  dull,  listless,  and 
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aimless  in  their  movements,  and  in  advanced  stages  tiiere  is  loss  of  vision. 
stSLKSering  gait,  or  inability  to  rise.  After  5  to  8  days  of  illness  the  animal 
usually  dies.  Prevention  by  avoiding  conditions  that  make  for  the  excesslTe 
deposition  of  fat  Is  said  to  have  been  snceessfoL 

An  investigation  was  made  of  an  infection  in  bucks  in  which  marked  changes 
were  found  in  the  genito-urinary  organs,  the  infection  progressing  to  the  point 
of  pus  formation  and  necrosis  of  soft  tissues.  In  some  cases  the  entire  testide, 
which  is  primarily  affected,  was  destroyed.  OultoreB  from  the  affected  areas 
on  blood  agar  developed  an  organism  which  proved  to  be  Bacillus  pyoifeneg. 
Upon  injection  into  the  testicle  of  a  healthy  animal  it  prdduced  a  slowly 
progressing  inflammation  accompanied  by  pus  formation  similar  to  the  natoially 
infected  cases.    The  treatment  of  affected  animals  is  unsatisffK^ry. 

Two  serious  outbreaks  of  necrobaclUosIs  In  baby  lambs  whi<±L  caused  tbe 
lambing  percentage  to  drop  to  about  75  were  investigated  during  the  year.  Tbe 
infection  which  presumably  enters  through  the  navel  caused  death  in  from 
24  to  72  hours  after  birth.  It  Is  characterized  by  the  formatlim  In  the  lirer 
of  multiple  necrotic  areas  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  yarylng  in  size  from  a 
match  head  to  a  pea.  Some  cases  also  showed  gastric  infection.  Cleaner 
lambing  quarter^  with  disinfection  of  tbe  navel  at  birth  with  iodln  were 
recommended  and  resulted  in  an  appreciable  cessation  of  deaths. 

Field  investigations  of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  sheep,  together  with 
Bpeoimens  and  letters  received,  are  said  to  indicate  that  this  disease  is  mncb 
more  prevalent  than  has  been  conmionly  supposed.  It  occurs  in  acute  and 
chronic  forms  and  is  characterized  by  occurring  sporadically  and  with  a 
variable  mortality  in  dlffer^it  flocks.  In  the  acute  form  there  is  high  tem- 
perature, loss  of  appetite,  shivering,  prostration,  and  early  death,  while  in  tiie 
chronic  form  the  symptoms  are  milder,  with  little  elevation  of  temp^atnre. 
In  two  of  the  three  outbreaks  Investigated  during  the  year  a  Taccine  mtde 
from  B.  ot'isepticus  and  administered  subcutaneously  gave  excellent  results.  In 
one  herd  of  300  out  of  which  15  head  had  died  ov^  a  period  of  tbree  we^  no 
further  loss  was  sustained  at  four  weeks. 

[Hog  cholera  immunization]  (California  Sta.  Rpt  1919,  pp.  87,  88).— <}ar- 
bage-fed  pigs  aged  6  to  7  months,  which  had  been  vaccinated  by  the  simultaneous 
method  just  before  weaning,  were  subjected  by  P.  T.  Petersen  to  severe  infecdoo 
by  injection  with  large  amounts  of  virus.  Absolute  Immunity  was  shown  in 
985  out  of  the  1,000  pigs  tested.  No  losses  from  hog  cholera  occurred  in  15,000 
garbage-fed  pigs,  offsprings  of  immune  sows  which  were  vaccinated  just  after 
weaning  and  observed  imtil  sent  to  market.  Unvacclnated  check  pigs  under 
the  same  conditions  contracted  cholera.  The  successful  immunization  of 
garbage-fed  hogs  is  thought  to  make  possible  the  improv«nent  of  garbage-fM 
strains  by  the  use  of  purebred  boars,  a  practice  hitherto  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  susceptibility  of  the  better  type  of  hogs  to  cholera. 

The  desirability  of  a  cell-free  hog  cholera  serum  is  pointed  out,  and  a  cen- 
trifuge which  has  been  found  to  clear  the  serum  in  a  satisfactory  manno'  is 
described.  "This  is  called  a  vertical,  direct-connected,  bucket-type  centrifuge. 
Th  motor  is  10  h.  p.  and  gives  a  speed  of  8,600  r.  p.  m.  to  4  steel  cups  having 
a  capacity  of  800  cc.  each.  The  precipitating  force  is  3,000  lbs.  Pull  speed  for 
10  minutes  will  throw  down  the  red  cells  and  other  debris  in  the  form  of  a  clot, 
leaving  the  serum  a  semltransparent  pink  fluid." 

The  loss  in  volume  of  the  serum  due  to  the  removal  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
replaced  by  the  addition  of  physiological  salt  solution  containing  0.5  per  cent 
of  phenol. 

Bacterloloi^c  studies  of  a  peracate  disease  of  horses  and  males,  R.  Gra- 
ham, F.  H.  K.  Retnolds,  and  J.  F.  Hnx  (Jow,  Amer,  Vet.  Med,  Assoc.,  5$ 
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(1920),  No8.  4,  pp.  378-S9S;  5,  pp.  489^01;  6,  pp.  586^99,  fig.  i).— This  Is  a 
detailed  report  of  a  preliminary  bacteriological  study  of  a  fatal  equine  disease, 
which  has  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

"In  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  it  can  not  be  claimed  that 
Bacillus  enteritidis  is  the  prime  and  specific  cause  of  the  disease  in  question. 
Yet  it  appears  that  this  organism  and  possibly  certain  strains  of  B.  paratyphoid 
B  are  closely  related  to  the  bacteriology  of  this  disease.  The  symptoms-complex 
of  the  animals  experimentally  fed  B.  enteritidis  isolated  from  the  spontaneous 
cases  are  Identical  with  those  displayed  by  animals  suffering  from  a  spon- 
taneous attack.  B.  enteritidia  was  isolated  from  approximately  22  per  cent 
of  the  spontaneous  cases  under  observation. 

"  Experimental  aoimals  not  fasted  to  Induce  fatigue  were  not  susceptible  to 
B.  enteritidis  Infection  by  feeding.  B,  enteritidis  proved  fatal  to  experimental 
mules  which  were  fasted  and  subjected  to  conditions  inducing  fatigue,  as  in- 
curred Incident  to  shipment  B,  enteritidis  could  not  always  be  demonstrated 
In  the  heart  blood,  even  following  death  in  experimental  animals  by  arti- 
ficial infection,  suggesting  that  the  type  of  the  disease  induced  is  probably 
a  toxemia  per  se.  Complement-fixing  bodies  or  agglutinins  could  not  be 
demonstrated  In  the  blood  of  all  sporadic  cases,  and  negative  results  to  the 
above  serological  tests  were  likewise  obtained  in  experimental  mules  arti- 
ficially infected.  Feeding  avirulent  cultures,  as  well  as  inoculating  killed 
cultures  subcutaijieously  and  intravenously  and  live  cultures  subcutaneously, 
appeared  to  have  produced  a  degree  of  inmiunity.  Yet  the  value  of  inmiune 
serum,  as  well  as  bacterlns,  in  establishing  an  artificial  immunity  was  not 
satisfactorily  or  completely  demonstrated.  Some  limited  experimental  evi- 
dence is  indicative  of  their  value. 

"B.  enteritidis  appears  to  lead  a  somewhat  saprophytic  existence  and  to 
possess  a  capricious  pathogenesis.  It  is  possible  that  some  animals  possess  a 
degree  of  immunity  or  resistance  against  this  organism. 

**  Paratyphoid  organisms  were  encountered  in  cultures  from  extraneous 
sources,  though  their  pathogenic  significance  was  not  completely  determined. 
The  isolation  of  B.  enteritidis  from  equine  feces  of  a  healthy  animal  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  relation  which  this  organism  might  play  in  the  development 
of  an  acute  toxic  gastro-enteritis,  exclusive  of  outside  sources  of  infection.  The 
sterile  filtrate  of  B.  enteritidis  experimentally  fed  was  not  sufficient  to  induce 
death  in  healthy  mules,  and  it  appears  that  the  live  organisms  in  the  digestive 
tube  are  essential  for  the  elaboration  of  additional  poison. 

**  The  relation  of  B.  co2i-like  organisms  constantly  encountered  In  the  internal 
organs  of  animals  suffering  from  acute  toxic  gastro-enteritis  could  not  be  deter- 
mined experimentally.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  colon  bacillosis  is  a 
common  secondary  invader.  B.  enteritidis^  B.  paratyphoid  B,  and  B.  paracolon 
appear  closely  related  morphologically  and  culturally,  and  certain  strains  of 
the  former  and  latter  were  Identical  serologically." 

[Detection  and  control  of  avian  diseases]  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  p. 
S6). — ^A  study  of  the  relative  value  of  the  intradermal  and  agglutination  tests 
for  the  detection  of  Bacterium  pullorum  infection  in  mature  fowls  indicates 
that  the  intradermal  test  is  unreliable.  The  intradermal  tuberculin  test  was 
found  to  be  fairly  reliable  for  detecting  tuberculosis  infection  in  fowls. 

Autogenous  bacterlns  have  proved  to  have  neither  curative  nor  immunizing 
value  in  the  control  of  fowl  cholera  in  turkeys. 

•'  Safety  first  "  in  the  poultry  yard,  W.  C.  Thompson  [New  Jersey  8tas.t 
Hints  to  Poultrymen,  8  (1920),  No.  6,  pp.  ^).— The  author  discusses  briefiy  4Jie 
care  of  young  chicks  to  secure  adequate  growth  and  the  management  of  < 
of  constipation  and  prolapsed  uterus  among  laying  birds. 
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Artlflcial  T.  natural  Incubation:  [Influence  on  bacillarjr  white  diarriiea 
of  chicks],  G.  E.  Bbown  (Minnesota  8ta,,  Rpt.  Crook9ton  8ub9ta,,  1917-18,  pp. 
8JhS6). — ^The  author  reports  the  results  of  experiments  conducted  from  1912 
to  1917  with  a  view  to  determlDlng  the  influence  of  natural  and  artiflcial  incu- 
bation upon  white  diarrhea  In  chicks.  In  1912,  600  Barred  Rode  eggs  laid  by 
n  flock  afTected  with  white  diarrhea  were  secured.  One  half  of  these  eggs  were 
hatched  artifldally  and  the  other  half  were  hatched  with  hens.  Enough  of  the 
more  vigorous  pullets  of  each  flock  were  saved  to  produce  eggs  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  each  year  the  eggs  used  were  from  the  succeeding  generation. 
The  two  flocks  were  always  penned  together,  and  the  males  mated  with  them 
each  year  were  hen  hatched. 

The  percentage  of  loss  each  y^ar  from  white  diarrhea  in  the  artificially 
hatched  lots  has  shown  no  indication  of  diminishing,  amounting  to  23.75,  38A 
26.75,  30.75,  44.44,  and  69.48  per  cent,  respectively,  thus  showing  a  material 
Increase  in  1917.  Each  season  since  1913,  150  eggs  from  the  naturally  hatched 
line  have  been  Jncuba ted  artificially,  with  the  result  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  second  generation  no  traces  of  white  diarrhea  have  been  found. 
The  percentage  of  loss  from  white  diarrhea  up  to  the  age  of  21  days,  for  the 
seasons  of  1913  to  1917  from  eggs  artipdally  hatched,  from  the  second,  third. 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  generations,  respectively,  of  the  naturally  hatched  line 
is  as  follows:  1913  chicks,  25  per  cent;  1914,  4;  and  none  for  1915,  1916, 
and  1917. 

Chicken  pox  (epithelioma  conta^osom)  (California  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  p. 
85). — It  is  reported  that  losses  from  this  disease  have  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  use  of  the  vaccine  described  by  Beach  (E.  S.  R.,  34,  p.  784).  It  has 
been  found  that  one  injection  usually  produces  suflicient  immunity  to  protwt 
fowls  against  natural  infection  for  a  year,  although  occasionally  a  secood  in- 
jection is  necessary  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Complete  immunity  does 
not  result  for  from  three  to  six  weeks  after  vaccination.  The  Inmiunizing  TalTie 
of  the  vaccine  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the  virus  contained 
therein.  When  properly  administered  the  vaccine  is  said  to  be  harmless  to 
healthy  fowls  and  also  to  have  considerable  therapeutic  value  for  infected  fowls. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  vaccine  about  4  gm.  of  dried  scab  per  bird  can  be 
produced  on  the  Leghorn  cockerels  inoculated  for  the  production  of  the  vims. 
The  mortality  of  the  birds  is  about  50  per  cent,  the  percentage  of  mortality  be- 
ing less  and  the  amount  of  scabs  produced  per  bird  greater  during  warm 
weather  or  when  the  birds  are  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

Turkey  pox  and  chicken  pox  have  been  found  to  be  mutually  transmissible. 

Cliicken  pox  or  contagions  epithelioma,  W.  T.  Johnson  (Washington  Sta., 
^Vefit.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui.,  7  (1920),  No.  12,  pp.  199-204,  figs.  5).— The  cause 
and  symptoms  of  chicken  pox  are  described,  and  detailed  directions  with  lllns- 
t rations  are  given  for  the  vaccine  treatment  of  affected  flocks. 

Intestinal  roundworms  expelled  by  tobacco  dust  (California  Sta.  Rpt 
1919,  p.  86). — In  cooperative  investigations  with  J.  E.  Dougherty  it  was  foond 
that  tobacco  dust  added  to  dry  mash  In  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  tobacco  to  50 
lbs.  mash  and  fed  dally  for  two  or  three  weeks  is  an  effective  means  of  expelling 
intestinal  roundworms  from  poultry.  Good  results  were  also  obtained  when  to- 
bacco dust  was  given  in  a  single  dose  in  dry  mash,  using  1  lb.  for  each  100 
birds.  The  experiments  indicate  that  it  can  be  safely  fed  daily  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  lb.  of  tobacco  to  50  lbs.  of  mash  from  the  time  the  chicks  are  70  days 
old  and  for  periods  of  20  days,  with  an  interval  of  20  or  30  days. 

OK  of  chenopodium  also  proved  effective  for  expelling  these  para^tes,  when 
used  at  the  rate  of  1  teai^)Oonful  for  each  12  birds,  mixed  with  moist  mash. 
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As  a  single  dose  method  of  treatment  the  use  of  oil  of  chenopodium  seemed 
to  be  more  desirable  than  tobacco  dust. 

Sour  milk  treatment  for  poultry  diseases  (California  Sta.  Rpt,  1919,  pp. 
85,  85).— Observations  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years  show  that  coc- 
cidlosls  in  chicks  and  entero-hepatitls  in  turkeys  have  been  promptly  checked 
and  birds  successfully  matured  in  Infected  yards  when  fed  liberal  amounts 
of  sour  milk  with  a  restricted  grain  and  mash  ration. 

ETJIIAL  ENGINEEEINa. 

* 

Agricultural  surveying  laboratory  manual,  D.  Scoates  {Agriculturql  Col- 
Jege,  Miss.:  Author,. 1918,  2.  ed„  pp.  99,  figs.  15). — ^This  is  the  second  edition  of 
this  manual  (E.  S.  R.,  30,  p.  888),  which  is  written  primarily  for  students 
attending  agricultural  colleges. 

Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  by  the  slope  deflectiou 
method,  W.  M.  Wilson,  F.  E.  Richabt,  and  G.  Weiss  ( Univ.  Ill,  Engin.  Expt^ 
Sta.  Bui.  108  {1918),  pp.  218,  fig%.  131).— A  very  technical  exposition  of  the 
subject  is  given. 

Inspections  and  costs  of  run-ofP  records,  G.  H.  Phebce  {Cornell  Civ.  Engin., 
28  (1920),  No.  4,  pp.  164-169). — ^The  fundamental  factors  in  determining  the 
accuracy  of  stream^ow  data  are  discussed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  seasonal  distribution  of  run-off  and  the  effect  of  snow,  ground, 
surface,  and  artificial  storage  introduce  so  many  complications  that  exact  com- 
parisons of  run-off  can  not  be  made,  and  that  the  discharge  of  each  stream 
obeys  a  law  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  coefficient  of  run-off  of  water  courses  in  the  interior  [of  France], 
P.  MoBm  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  [Paris},  169  (1919),  No.  21,  pp.  988^85).— 
Studies  on  the  relation  between  run-off  and  rainfall  in  the  upper  Cher  River 
Basin  are  reported,  covering  the  period  from  1909  to  1918,  inclusive. 

It  was  found  that  this  relation,  called  the  coefficient  of  annual  run-off, 
varied  from  0.64  in  1910  to  0.39  in  1918.  The  deep  subsoil  of  the  basin  is 
impervious,  and  the  water  which  does  not  run  off  is  evaporated.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  the  coefficient  of  run-off  depends  directly  on  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
Under  conditions  of  equal  rainfall,  it  was  found  that  the  coefficient  of  run- 
off is  smaller  when  the  rainfall  is  relatively  heavier  during  the  hot  season. 

Surface  water  supply  of  Colorado  River  Basin,  1916  (U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey ^ 
Water-Supply  Paper  439  (1919),  pp.  198-^XXXIV,  pis.  2).— This  report,  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 
presents  results  of  measurements  of  flow  made  on  streams  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1916. 

Surface  water  supply  of  lower  Columbia  River  Basin  and  Pacific  Slope 
Drainage  Basins  in  Oregon,  1916  (U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper 
444  ii919),  pp.  190+ LI,  pis.  2). — ^This  report,  pr^ared  in  cooperation  with  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  contains  the  results  of  measurements  of 
flow  made  on  streams  in  the  lower  Columbia  River  Basin  and  the  Pacific  Slope 
Drainage  Basins  in  Oregon  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1916. 

Gazetteer  of  streams  of  Texas  ( U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  Water-Supply  Paper  448 
(1919),  pp.  267). — This  Is  a  gazetteer  of  streams,  lakes,  an<l  ponds  as  shown  by 
the  topographic  maps  of  Texas. 

Elements  of  western  water  law,  A.  E.  Chandler  (San  Francisco:  Technical 
Pub.  Co.,  1918,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  141+ 158 +[6]). —This  is  the  second  revised  edition 
of  this  book  (E.  S.  R.,  31,  p.  587),  the  purpose  being  to  Incorporate  changes 
due  to  new  legislation  and  judicial  opinions. 
177849**-"20 7 
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Land  clearing,  M.  J.  Thompson  {Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt.  1919,  p,  90),— In  a 
land-clearing  project  at  the  Duluth  substation,  begun  in  1913,  a  5-acre  tract 
was  cut  off  In  1918,  sown  to  grass  in  1914,  pastured  tn  1915,  1916,  1917,  and 
1918,  and  almost  entirely  stumped  in  1919.  Two-thirds  of  the  stomps  were 
pulled  by  direct  hitch  with  a  team  of  horses,  the  other  third  being  removed 
by  dynamite  or  the  stump  puller.  The  cost  per  stump  was  13.5  cts.  for  20  per 
cent  dynamite,  17.2  cts.  for  30  per  cent,  and  16.7  cts.  for  40  per  c^t  There 
was  a  saving  in  total  cost  of  about  33  per  cent  over  green  clearing. 

Terracing  in  Texas,  J.  G.  Olsen  {Tex.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  BuL  B-^l  {1919),  pp. 
27,  figs.  18). — ^This  bulletin  gives  general  information  on  methods  of  terracing 
l)est  adapted  to  Texas  soils. 

It  is  stated  that  the  level-bench  terrace  is  adapted  to  Texas  ccmditiODs  to 
only  n  limited  extent,  and  can  be  recommended  only  for  deep,  porous  soils 
which  are  too  steep  to  permit  the  use  of  a  cultivated  terrace.  The  broad-base 
terrace,  contouring  a  field  with  a  light  grade  to  conduct  the  surplus  water 
away  slowly,  is  the  type  best  adapted  to  most  parts  of  Texas.  The  best  time 
to  do  terracing  work  \p.  the  State  is  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  after  harvest- 
ing. A  terracing  table  showing  vertical  fall  between  terraces,  distance  between 
terraces,  and  fall  along  terraces  for  different  soils  is  given  as  follows: 

Terracing  table  for  Texas  soils. 


Vertical  fall  between  terraces  in  feet. 
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IHstanoe  between  temoes   for 
heavy  black  land  and  soils  with 
a  large  percentage  of  clay .  .feet . . 

Distance   between   terraces   for 
sandy  soils  that  wash  easily, 
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FaU  per  100  feet  along  the  terrace, 

W 

Base  width  to  build  terraces  first 

HS^tViniiu^«,'tobuildter^^ 
above  the  watercourse  when 
dirt  is  loose.    Settles  25  per  cent. 

ifinimmn  top  vidth  of  Water  in 
watercourse  when  water  is  9 

Inrhp^  dnen                      .      feet.. 

16 
31 

Linear  feet  of  terrace  per  acre  for 
distance  between  terraces  given 
QDlineA T  -- 

218 

264 

672 

1  Bandy  loose  soil. 


*  For  sandy  and  loose  son. 


•  For  heavy  soQs. 


The  use  of  a  soil-saving  dam  and  homemade  equipment  for  terracing  is  also 
discussed. 

Some  theoretical  studies  on  proportioning  concrete  by  the  method  of 
sorface  area  of  aggregates,  R.  B.  Young  {Amer.  8oc.  Testing  Materials  Proe,^ 
19  {1919)  y  pt  2y  pp.  JH4-457,  figs.  ^)  .—Theoretical  studies  on  the  surface  area 
method  of  proportioning  concrete  are  reported,  giving  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  fineness  modulus  of  an  aggregate  varies  approximately  as  its  sui-face  area, 
although  the  former  bears  no  mathematical  relation  to  the  latter.  A  formula 
is  derived  for  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  gauge  a  mortar  or  concrete, 
from  which  a  graph  giving  the  relation  between  the  compressive  strength  and 
cement  content  of  a  mortar  or  concrete  Is  obtained.  This  Is  shown  to  be 
identical  in  form  with  the  curves  already  obtained  experimentally.    It  is  shown 
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further  that  if  this  formula  for  the  water  content  of  a  mix  is  based  on  correct 
premises,  the  cement  content  of  a  mortar  or  concrete  must  vary  with  the  surface 
area  of  the  aggregate  used  if  a  constant  wate]>cement  ratio,  and  therefore  a 
constant  compressive  strength.  Is  to  be  maintained. 

Cements  producing  qnick-hardening  concrete,  P.  H.  Bates  {Amer.  8oc. 
Testing  Materials  Proc,  19  (1919),  pt.  2,  pp.  426^8). -—Oertaia  cements  are 
described  wliich  liave  been  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
which  have  the  property  of  hardening  very  rapidly.  These  were  made  in  a 
manner  no  different  from  that  used  in  making  Portland  cement,  but  their  com- 
position differed  very  materially  in  that  they  were  composed  very  largely  of 
lime  and  alumina.  These  calcium  aluminates,  when  they  are  very  high  in 
alumina,  do  not  have  a  very  rapid  initial  set  but  do  hard^i  very  quickly  and 
therefore  produce  early  high  strengths.  Some  of  the  maximum  strengths  were 
3A45  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  1 : 6  gravel  concrete  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  6,010 
lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  &id  of  seven  days,  and  8,220  lbs.  per  square  iadi 
at  the  end  of  one  year.  Experiments  with  a  similar  cement  are  r^wrted.  It 
is  the  opinion  that  both  of  these  cements  commend  themselves  for  certain  special 
Qses  where  quick-hardening  concrete  of  high  strength  is  desired,  but  that 
neither  would  be  desirable  vAtere  subjected  to  the  continued  action  of  water. 

Relation  between  methods  of  curing  standard  concrete  test  specimens 
and  their  compressive  strength  at  28  days,  H.  W.  Gbeen  {Amer.  8oc.  Testing 
Materials  Proc,  19  {1919),  pt.  2,  pp.  6(ft-^18^  figs.  2). — ^Investigations  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  exposure  to  the  drying  properties  of  the  air  would  have  upon 
the  compressive  strength  of  concrete  test  specimens  that  had  been  buried  in 
moist  sand  for  different  periods  of  time  are  reported.  It  was  found  that  (1) 
the  careful  curing  of  concrete  test  specimens  is  as  important  an  item,  when 
uniform  results  are  desired,  as  proportioning  the  aggregate  or  mixing  the 
batch,  (2)  the  variation  between  specimens  cured  properly  and  improperly  is 
often  over  100  per  cent,  (3)  the  longer  concrete  remains  moist  the  higher  will 
be  its  compressive  strength,  and  (4)  the  compressive  strength  of  test  speci- 
mens buried  in  moist  sand  may  be  increased  by  exposing  them  to  the  drying 
effects  of  the  air. 

Modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  S.  Waissb  (Amer.  Boo.  Testing  Ma- 
terials Proc,  19  {1919),  pt.  2,  pp.  510^85,  flgs.  57).— Ompression  tests  on  about 
3,500  6  by  12-in.  concrete  cylinders  are  summarized.  The  relation  between  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  and  strength  of  concrete  was  studied  for  the  follov^ing 
variables:  Sise  and  grading  of  aggregate^  kind  of  aggregate,  quantity  of 
cement,  omsistency  of  concrete,  age  at  test,  time  of  mixing,  and  curing  condi- 
tions of  concrete.  The  tests  show  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  affected 
by  these  variables  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  strengtii. 

Tests  are  also  reported  which  show  that  the  gauge  length  over  which  the 
deformations  are  measured  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  determination  of 
modulus  of  elasticity.  A  study  of  the  stress-deformation  data  for  the  tests 
shows  that  the  relation  may  be  represented  by  the  equation,  s=Kan,  where 
«=unit  stress  of  concrete,  d=unit  deformation  of  concrete,  K=a  constant  de- 
pending on  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  and  n=an  exponent,  approximately 
constant  This  equation  applies  for  stresses  below  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
Qltimate  strengtii. 

Tests  on  concreto  of  a  number  of  different  consistencies,  sizes,  and  gradings 
^^  aggregate,  mixes  ranging  from  1 :  15  to  about  1 : 3,  and  ages  ranging  from 
sevoi  days  to  one  year  show  that  there  is  a  general  relation  betwe^  modulus 
of  elasticity  and  str^gth  of  concrete,  but  that  this  relation  is  not  linear.  The 
relation  may  be  represented  by  an  equation    of   the   form,  E=CS'",  where 
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£=modiilii8  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  C=a  constant  d^[»0iding  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  test,  S=compre8Biye  strength  of  concrete,  and  m=aii  exponent 

Tbe  Initial  tangent  modolus  for  usoal  concrete  mixtures  is  r^resented  bj 
the  equation,  Ei  =33,000  Si.  For  the  tangent  modulns  at  25  per  cent  of  the 
compressive  strength  the  equation  becomes  £t25=66,000=Si 

A  nomographic  chart  showing  the  interrelation  of  mix,  consistency,  site, 
and  grading  of  aggregate,  strengtli,  and  modnlos  of  elasticity  is  presented. 

A  study  of  data  from  other  sources  shows  that  the  stress-deformation  rela- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  other  materials,  including  various  woods,  metals, 
stone,  brick,  brick  piers,  rubber,  rope,  and  concrete  of  many  kinds,  may  be 
represented  by  a  relation  of  the  same  form  as  that  given  for  coocrete. 

Pressure  of  concrete  in  forms,  O.  Paaswsll  {EnginL  and  OmUrwst^  5S 
(1920),  No,  8,  pp.  208,  j&Oi>). —Expert mental  data  on  the  subject  are  smnma- 
rlzed,  and  an  empiric  formula,  together  with  a  table  of  data  to  show  the 
pressure  of  concrete  in  forms»  is  given.  The  final  formula  arrived  at  is  aB 
follows : 

P«A  why2,  where  A=»-    j.^ 

In  this  formula  P  is  the  unit  pressure  on  a  vertical  surface  at  a  given  point 
below  the  top  of  the  concrete  in  pounds  per  square  foot ;  h  is  the  head  of  con- 
crete in  feet ;  w  is  the  weight  of  concrete;  e  is  the  base  of  natural  loj^arithms; 
A^  is  a  parameter ;  and  t  is  the  time  elapsed  since  the  point  at  h  was  poured, 
in  hours;  A  is  a  coefflcient.  The  parameter  A;  is  determined  by  the  foUowin; 
formula : 

*=i?  W«  (20A9) 

More  light  on  protecting  concrete  against  fire    (Engin,  Newn-Eec,  ^ 
{1920),  No,  10,  pp.  469,  470).— Tests  are  reported  which  show  that  limestcwc 
aggregate  is  highly  fire  resistant,  and  is  preferable  in  this  respect  to  hi^ly 
siliceous  gravels.    Where  highly  siliceous  aggregate  is  to  be  used,  the  ose  ot 
high-weight,  large-mesh  reinforcement  in  the  outer  concrete  is  recommended. 

Paint,  a  plastic  material  and  not  a  viscous  liquid:  The  measiuemoit 
of  its  mobility  and  yield  value,  E.  G.  Bingham  and  H.  Obeen  {Amer,  8oc 
Testing  Materials  Proc,,  19  {1919),  pt  2,  pp.  640-^4,  figs.  8). — In  this  papa*  the 
differences  between  the  viscous  and  plastic  substances  are  pointed  out,  and 
paint  is  shown  to  be  a  plastic  matertal  and  not  a  viscous  liquid.  It  is  tbn? 
classified  as  a  solid  and  is  referred  to  as  being  rigid  or  mobile.  The  piastom- 
eter,  an  instrument  designed  to  determine  the  mobility  and  yield  values  of 
plastic  substances,  is  described  and  its  method  of  use  discussed.  Formulas 
for  calculating  these  properties  from  laboratory  measurements  are  derived. 

Experimental  data  from  the  use  of  the  apparatus  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  Galifomia  Highway  Ck>mmi8sion,  N.  D. 
Paklington  et  al.  {Bien.  Rpi.  Cal  Mighway  Comn.,  1  [1917-18],  pp.  14^,  pit 
SO,  figs.  4). — ^This  is  a  report  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  California 
Highway  Commission  for  the  biennial  period  ended  December  31,  1918.  It 
deals  with  highway  legislation  in  the  State,  includes  data  on  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  highways,  and  reports  the  results  of  laboratory  tests  of  constrw- 
tion  materials,  including  especially  concrete  and  road  olL 

Highway  Inspectors'  handbook,  P.  Hxtbbabd  {NetD  York:  John  Wilep  i 
Sons,  Inc.,  1919,  pp.  XXVI-\-S72,  figs.  5^).— This  is  a  handbook  for  inspectors, 
engineers,  and  contractors,  in  which  the  author  has  presented  briefly  most  d 
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the  important  details  of  highway  construction  and  maintenance  in  such  form 
as  to  be  quickly  available.  Use  is  made  of  a  large  number  of  diagrams  in  place 
of  the  customary  tables.  Each  general  subject  Is  divided  into  afticles,  the 
following  subjects  being  included:  Highway  inspection;  broken  stone;  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay;  hydraulic  cement;  bituminous  materials;  laboratory  tests  of 
bituminous  materials;  inspection  of  sand-clay,  gravel,  shell,  and  shovel-run 
or  crusher-run  slag  roads;  inspection  of  broken  stone  and  broken  slag  roads; 
inspection  of  bituminous  surface  treatments ;  inspection  of  bitimiinous  macadam 
pavements;  inspection  of  concrete  foundations  and  pavements;  bitimiinous 
paving  plant  inspection;  inspection  of  bituminous  concrete  and  sheet  asphalt 
pavements;  inspection  of  brick  and  block  pavements;  inspection  of  miscel- 
laneous work  and  materials;  measurements;  miscellaneous  field  testing  and 
sampling  equipment;  records  and  reports;  and  typical  material  requirements. 

The  tampikes  of  New  England,  F.  J.  Wood  (Boston:  MarahaU  Jones  Co,, 
1919,  pp.  XVII +461,  pis.  102,  figs.  iC).— This  book  deals  with  the  «iglneering, 
economic,  and  archaeological  aspects  of  the  turnpikes  and  toll  bridges  of 
New  England. 

The  proper  width  of  a  permanently  paved  highway,  M.  L.  Patzig  (Munic. 
and  County  Engin.,  5S  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  66,  d7).— Data  on  highway  widths  for 
different  purposes  are  reported,  and  It  Is  concluded  that  20  ft  Is  not  an  un- 
reasonable minimum  width. 

Standard  speciilcations  for  brick  pavements,  M.  B.  Greenouoh  (Munia, 
and  County  Engin.,  58  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  57-^i).— The  history  of  brick  pave- 
ments is  briefly  reviewed  and  the  new  standard  and  alternate  ^)eciflcationa 
are  discussed.  The  author  points  out  the  value  of  thorough  subsoil  drainage 
for  the  base  of  brick  pavements,  and  of  the  use  of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  bases 
to  meet  different  subsoil,  traffic,  and  economic  conditions.  Experience  indicates 
that  tendency  of  design  is  away  from  the  slab  type  of  brick  pavem^its  and 
toward  the  types  that  depend  upon  the  high  quality  of  the  Individual  unit. 
The  use  of  the  cement  grout  filler  is  being  discontinued,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  brick  is  becoming  vHdespread. 

Fundamental  considerations  affecting  concrete  pavement  design,  S.  T. 
MoBSE  (Munic.  and  County  Engin.,  58  (1920),  No.  2,  pp.  62^6). — ^Data  on  the  de- 
sign of  concrete  pavements  from  different  sources  are  summarized,  and  a  mathe- 
matical analysis  Is  made  of  different  design  factors.  Tabular  data  are  given 
showing  the  required  thickness  and  relative  cost  per  square  yard  of  wide  and 
narrow  pavements. 

Utilizing  old  macadam  to  increase  width  of  concrete  road  (Engin.  News- 
Hecy  8i  {1920),  No.  10,  pp.  461-46S,  figs.  3). — Reconstruction  of  old  macadam 
roads  by  building  a  concrete  surface  in  two  strips  with  the  old  surface  left  In 
the  middle,  is  described,  as  done  by  the  New  York  State  Highway  Department 
After  the  concrete  has  been  constructed  the  macadam  receives  a  bituminous 
surface.  By  this  design  the  old  surface  is  utilized  for  foundation  where  it  is 
in  the  best  condition,  an  extra  wide  road  is  obtained,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep 
roads  open  to  traffic  during  construction. 

Cost  data  are  included. 

Servlcje  the  final  test  of  quality  of  road  stone,  H.  E.  Breed  {Munic.  and 
County  Engin.,  58  {1920),  No.  2,  pp.  51,  52). — ^The  author  reviews  a  number  of 
different  tests  of  road  stone  and  points  out  the  value  of  the  impact  test.  He 
concludes  that  road  stone  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  particular 
function  In  a  specified  type  of  pavement.  The  concrete  type  is  better  built 
with  stone  the  wearing  quality  of  which  is  most  nearly  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  matrix,  or  a  stone  with  a  French  coefficient  of  from  seven  to  nine. 
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Bituminons  surface  treating  work*  D.  O.  Stonk  {ComeU  Civ.  BngkL.  ^ 
{1920),  No,  4,  pp.  170-178,  fig,  i).— The  organization  and  forms  used  by  tie 
Ohio  State  Hi^way  Department  are  described  and  illnstrated. 

Field  manual:  Instmctions  for  maktng  bridge  and  cnlrert  snrfejs  ({M 

Moines}:  Iowa  Highway 'Comn.,  1919,  pp.  25). — ^This  outline  of  instractiaiB for 
making  bridge  and  culvert  surveys  is  based  on  recent  practice  of  tlie  lova 
Highway  Commission. 

Proposed  farm  power  studies  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  O^,  Sec.  Circ  H9  (J5»n 
pp,  8), — ^This  circular  reports  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  on  farm  pow?r 
problems  held  In  Chicago  on  October  6  and  7,  1919,  by  representatives  of  the 
U.  S.  D^artment  of  Agriculture  and  of  State  colleges  and  various  agricultnnl 
and  trade  organizations,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  Congress  be  aakai 
to  make  adequate  appropriation  for  fundamental  studies  of  farm  jwwtf 
prot)lems  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  colkps. 
Pursuant  to  ttiis  recommendation  a  Departmental  committee  was  appoioted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  charge  of  farm  power  projects,  wiiich 
suggested  the  following  seven  projects:  (1)  The  testing  and  rating  of  fwm 
tractors,  (2)  the  determining  of  the  working  rating  of  horses,  (3)  the  measupe- 
ment  of  power  requirements  of  machines  and  implements,  (4)  the  developDeat 
of  practical  methods  of  expanding  the  power  of  farm  horses,  (5)  the  dett^- 
mination  by  field  studies  of  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  horses  as  power  amis. 
(6)  the  increasing  of  the  economic  efficiency  of  horse  and  tractor  power  b; 
the  readjustment  of  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  combination  of  eIlterpni«^. 
and  (7)  the  compiling  of  accurate  data  concerning  farm  power  demaafein* 
the  relative  cost  of  meeting  these  demands  by  the  various  kinds  of  poirer  «a 
farms. 

Efficiency  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel,  J.  M.  Wadswokth  {Washingtmi:  f^  ^' 
Dept.  Int.,  Bur,  Mines,  1919,  rev,  ed.,  pp,  86,  pis,  3,  figs.  i8).— This  Jsi  te»i- 
book  of  information  for  boiler-plant  and  locomotive  engineers  who  are  ^n^ 
mately  associated  with  the  use  of  oil  fuel. 

Theory  and  practice  of  plantation  transportation,  L.  W.  ALwm-ScHinxrt 
(Sugar  [New  York],  22  (1920),  No.  2,  pp,  70-7$,  figs,  ^).— This  is  a  discos**^ 
of  the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  tractors  for  sugar-plantation  transportatioii. 

Tractor  activities  throughout  Nation  (Farm  Machinery,  No.  1466-67  (19^^^- 
pp.  11^17). — Replies  from  44  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  t« 
a  questionnaire  relating  to  ithe  status  of  the  tractor  Industry  are  reported. 
The  questionnaire  Includes  for  the  respective  States  an  estimate  of  fam 
tractors  in  use,  a  statement  of  the  economic  advantage  of  poww  farHfiM 
as  compared  with  horse  power,  the  principal  objections  in  the  State  aiaii^ 
tractors,  plans  for  the  education  of  farmers  in  the  operation  of  power  macbia' 
ery,  and  the  best  size  of  tractor  for  use  in  the  State. 

Directory  and  specifications  of  farm  tractors  (Farm  Machinery  No.  W- 
78  (1920),  pp,  ISSl,  figs.  125).— This  directory  includes  specifications  witi 
illustrations  for  814  tractors  of  222  different  makea 

Analytical   dynamometer   tests    of    agricultural    machinery,  M.   Oo^r. 
( Univ.  Nac,  Buenos  Aires,  Rev.  FacuU,  Agron.  y  Vet.,  2  (1919),  No.  S.  pp.  S^ 
848,  figs.  2).— Tests  of  different  agricultural  machines  as  conducted  in  A 
gentlna  are  discussed. 

Power-distribution  tests  of  a  grain  binder  showed  that  16.5  per  cent  of  * 
power  was  utilized  by  the  sickle,  7.1  per  cent  by  the  reel,  22.9  per  cent  by  * 
canvas  platform,  42.2  per  cent  by  the  canvas  elevator,  and  9.3  per  cem  » 
the  binder  proper.  Tests  of  a  grain  separator  operated  by  electric  ib«** 
showed  that  22.22  per  cent  of  the  power  was  utilized  by  the  cyUnder,  13^  p* 
cent  by  the  extractor,  ventilator,  and  sifter,  5.56  per  cent  by  the  grain 
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chaff  elevator,  22.22  per  cent  by  the  automatic  feeder,  and  36.11  per  cent  by 
the  blowing  stacker.  A  brief  test  of  a  corn  sheller  showed  that  it  required 
about  five  times  as  much  x)ower  to  operate  the  sheller  when  shelling  corn  as 
when  running  empty. 

Care  and  operation  of  farm  machinery,  E.  Mobandi  (La  Mano  cTOpera  e 
l€  Macchine  Agrarie,  Piacenza:  Fed.  Ital.  Consorzi  Agr.^  1916,  pp.  73,  figs,  45). — 
This  pamphlet  deals  especially  wirth  tillage  machinery,  and  contains  an  appen- 
dix by  P.  Ceresta-Costa  on  the  use  of  tractors  and  motor  plows  in  Italian 
a^rriculture. 

Stone  roller  for  thrashing  Jowar  {Dept,  Agr.  Mpfnhay  Leaflet  6  (1917),  pp. 
2  pU  J). — ^A  stone  roller  for  thrashing  sorghum  is  described  and  Illustrated. 
The  roller  is  32  in.  long  and  22  in,  in  diameter.  The  axles  are  set  in  lead 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  roller  and  revolve  in  iron  bearings.  The  whole  rests 
in  a  wooden  frame.  With  one  man  and  two  cattle  drawing  the  roller  the 
same  amount  was  thrashed  in  3i  hours  as  in  8  hours  by  the  old  .method  of 
treading  by  cattle  and  at  one-seventh  of  the  cost.  The  thrashed  grain  was 
undamaged. 

Booms  for  spraying  truck  crops,  L.  B.  SMriH  and  H.  H.  Zimmeblet  (Fir- 
ffinia  Truck  Sta.  Bui  28  {1919),  pp.  83-^8,  figs,  6).— This  bullethi  describes  the 
construction  of  booms  or  structures  for  conducting  spray  material  to  and  sup- 
porting the  nozzles,  which  have  been  found  best  adapted  for  the  spraying  of 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  spinach,  and  kale  in  eastern  Virginia. 

The  potato  boom  is  arranged  to  spray  four  rows.  There  are  three  straight 
nozzles  to  each  row,  one  of  which  is  vertical  and  the  other  two  lateral.  Under 
eastern  Virginia  conditions  the  spring  crop  of  potatoes  should  receive  the  first 
spray  when  the  plants  are  about  8  in.  tall.  For  this  application  it  is  best  to 
regulate  the  height  of  the  boom  to  bring  the  lateral  nozzles  about  6  in.  above 
the  ground.  This  height  may  be  maintained  for  the  second  spraying.  For  the 
third  and  succeeding  applications,  the  height  should  be  regulated  to  bring  the 
vertical  nozzles  not  less  than  12  in.  or  more  than  15  in.  above  the  top  of  the 
plants.  Among  the  crops,  other  than  potatoes,  which  may  be  sprayed  with  this 
boom,  are  bush  beans,  soy  beans,  cabbage,  sweet  com,  and  peas.  \. 

The  tomato  boom  is  an  adaptation  of  the  potato  boom,  and  is  designed  to^ 
spray  tomatoes  and  eggplants,  grown  in  rows  5  ft.  apart.  It  has  been  found 
impractical  to  attempt  spraying  tomatoes  with  a  traction  or  power  outfit  when 
the  rows  are  closer  together.  There  are  three  nozzles  to  each  row,  arranged  in 
a  manner  similar  to  those  on  the  potato  boom.  The  arms  are  curved  to  give  the 
lower  nozzles  a  slight  upward  angle,  and  are  fitted  with  a  double  elbow  at  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  secondary  supply  pipe.  This  permits  them  to  be  ad- 
justed to  conform  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 

The  spinach  boom  is  designed  for  spraying  four  rows  of  spinach,  each  10  In. 
apart,  on  a  bed  5  ft.  wide.  The  nozzles  are  pointed  in  a  forward  direction  and 
are  supported  on  U-systems.  This  arrangement  was  devised  during  recent  ex- 
periments in  spraying  spinach  for  the  control  of  aphids.  Each  U-system  is  com- 
posed of  one  tee  No.  6,  two  elbows  No.  7,  two  elbows  No.  9,  two  close  nipples  B, 
two  nipples  F,  two  nipples  G,  and  two  nozzles  No.  8.  Elbows  Nos.  7  and  9  per- 
mit the  nozzles  to  be  adjusted  in  vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  re£^ctively. 
During  the  operation  of  spraying  the  U-systems  pass  between  and  not  over  the 
rows.  There  are  two  nozzles  pointed  at  angles  of  about  20®  toward  the  rows  or 
so  arranged  that  the  center  of  the  cone  of  spray  strikes  the  plants  about  24  in. 
in  front  of  the  nozzles.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  spinach  boom  equipped 
with  this  arrangement  of  nozzles  is  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  outfit  for  spray- 
ing large  acreages  of  cucumbers  and  cantaloups. 
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The  kale  boom  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  spinach  boom.  It 
is  designed  for  spraying  six  rows  20  in.  to  90  in.  apart  The  U-^ystems  are 
carried  between  the  rows  and  the  nosileB  are  directed  at  angles  of  about  30*" 
toward  the  planta 

Fmrm  IraUdiiiga  and  t<M^  {CaUfam4a  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  ppu  PO-M).— Miscdla- 
neons  studies  of  farm  buildings  and  fiurm  tckilB  are  reported.  A  list  of  plans 
of  ftirm  buildings  prepared  by  the  agricultural  engineering  dlTlsion  and  sTall- 
able  for  distribution  is  given.  The  results  of  a  study  of  dairy  tmildings  resulted 
in  the  design  of  an  experimental  milk  house,  the  significant  features  of  ifdiich 
are  a  smooth  washable  interior,  w^  insulated  walls  of  tile^  and  an  hdsalated 
ceiling. 

Tests  of  the  usual  forms  of  spark  arresters  tor  tractors  showed  that  the  ccd- 
trifugal  type  is  more  efficient  than  any  of  ^e  screen  types.  Tests  to  determine 
the  relative  merit  of  several  standard  and  commercial  wood  preservatives  for 
silos  indicated  that  heavy  creosote  oil  is  as  satisfactory  as  others  and  cheaper. 

Data  as  to  the  tractive  resistance  of  f^rm  wagons  on  different  road  surfiices 
are  summarized. 

KTTBAL  ECOirOHICS. 

The  influence  of  wheat  and  cotton  on  Anglo-American  relations  daring 
the  Civil  War,  L.  B.  Schmidt  {loica  Jour.  Hist,  and  Politics,  16  {WIS).  Xo.  5, 
pp.  400-439). — ^Thls  paper  analyzes  the  balance  between  Great  Britain's  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  the  United  States  for  cotton  and  for  wheat,  indicating 
that  the  maintenance  of  England's  neutrality  during  the  Civil  War  depended 
upon  the  more  serious  consequences  anticipated  from  the  food  famine  whidi 
would  have  resulted  from  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  northern  wheat  rather 
than  upon  the  risk  of  a  cotton  famine.  Statistics  of  the  production  of  the  tJ^o 
commodities  in  the  United  States  Immediately  preceding  and  during  the  Wl 
War,  the  production  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Importation  by  the  latter 
from  her  colonies  and  from  foreign  countries,  are  reviewed;  and  the  devdop- 
ment  of  England's  final  policy  is  illustrated  by  quotations  from  contemporary 
debates. 

The  farmer  and  foreign  exchange,  S.  Sosland  (Mich.  Farmer,  154  (19tO), 
No.  11,  p.  395,  fig.  1). — ^Thls  article  sketches  the  efTect  of  the  foreif?ii  exchange 
situation  as  tending  to  reduce  foreign  trade  in  farm  products  and  to  increase 
the  sale  of  European  food  products  in  this  country. 

Why  the  price  of  farm  land  varies,  O.  W.  Norbis  (Farm.  Jour.,  44  (1920), 
Ko.  4,  pp.  26,  102). — The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  generally  lower  farm  land 
values  in  the  eastern  industrial  States  are  due  to  the  drain  of  dty  industry  upon 
farm  labor  supply  and  managerial  ability. 

Information  on  land  values,  L.  A.  Evans  {Tasmania  Agr.  and  Stock  Dept. 
Rpt.  1918-19,  pp.  20-24).— This  gives  notes  on  land  values  In  the  rural  districts 
of  Tasmania  where  the  land  has  been  partially  Improved  by  the  clearing  of  the 
timber  and  the  sowing  of  artificial  grasses. 

[Land  tenure  and  settlement  and  agriculture  in  Australia],  G.  H.  Knibbs 
(Off.  Yearbook  Aust,  12  (1901-^1918),  pp.  237-402,  figs.  6).— Information  pre- 
viously noted  (B.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  493)  is  continued  for  the  latter  year. 

Russian  agrarian  peform,  W.  D.  Prbyeb  (Die  Russischc  Agrarrcform. 
Jena:  Oustave  Fischer,  1914,  pp.  XIV-\-415,  pis.  10). — A  detailed  survey  of  the 
history  of  Russian  peasant  unrest  from  its  early  manifestations  to  the  revoln- 
tion  of  1905  and  190G,  difficulties  both  to  peasants  and  large  landholders  arising 
out  of  concessions  in  the  way  of  allowing  peasants  to  acquire  land,  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  conmion  field  system  and  the  assembling  of  peasant  holdings, 
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the  encouragement  of  free  colonization  of  Siberia,  and  the  organization  and 
activities  of  agrarian  commissions  and  of  the  peasant  bank  are  noted.  The 
author  urges  the  importance  to  a  nation's  agrarian  development  of  a  conserva- 
tive  land-holding  middle  class,  and  also  of  adequate  statistical  information. 
Further  reforms  recommended  for  individual  and  group  organization  and  for 
interior  colonization  are  outlined,  and  a  bibliography  of  Qarman  and  Russian 
sources  is  appended. 

The  employment  of  women  in  agricoltore  In  England  and  Wales  (WageM 
Bd.  Ouz,,  2  {1920),  No.  57,  pp.  SS-OO). — Statistics  are  given  which  were  ob- 
tained from  answers  to  an  inquiry  form  s^fit  quarterly  to  a  number  of  farmers 
in  England  and  Wales  since  April,  1915. 

On  the  basis  of  answers  of  about  7,000  farmers  this  report  is  made,  dealing 
first  with  the  numbers  of  women  engaged  in  agriculture  in  each  division  of  the 
country  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
both  regularly  and  casually,  and  in  the  second  place  with  conditions  which  lead 
to  the  employment  of  wom^i  or  the  reverse.  England  and  Wales  were  divided 
into  ten  groups  of  counties  classified  according  to  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed regularly  in  agriculture  in  1914  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  so 
employed.  The  counties  were  arranged  into  groups,  including  first  all  those 
where  the  proportion  in  1914  was  as  one  woman  to  four  men  or  less,  others  in 
which  the  number  of  men  employed  regularly  was,  respectively,  5  to  10, 11  to  20, 
and  21  to  30  times  the  number  of  women  so  employed,  and  one  in  which  very 
few  women  were  employed  regularly  in  1914.  Changes  brought  about  in  this 
respect  during  the  war  are  noted,  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of 
men  to  each  woman  regularly  employed  in  agriculture  in  each  division  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  July,  1914  to  1919,  inclusive.  It  is  noted  that  the  counties 
where  the  proportion  of  women  regularly  employed  to  men  so  employed  is  the 
lowest  were  practically  the  same  in  1918  as  in  1914. 

How  Denmark  has  prospered,  W.  R.  Bibks  (Sci.  and  Indus.  lAust.],  2 
U920),  No,  i,  pp.  52-69). — ^Thls  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  a  group  of  men 
selected  from  the  Australian  army  to  study  the  agricultural  methods  of  certain 
countries  to  farms  and  other  typical  agricultural  enterprises  in  Denmark. 

Testing  farms  in  the  South  for  efficiency  in  management,  C.  L.  Goodrich 
(C7.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  Dept.  Circ.  8S  {1920),  pp.  1^7).— This  has  been  essentially 
noted  in  another  form  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  789). 

The  results  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  in  an  agricultural  enterprise 
(Ann.  Agr.  .^uvtse,  19  {1918),  No.  /,  pp.  J^l-IH;  20  {1919),  No.  3,  pp.  295^16).— 
The  principal  results  obtained  on  an  institutional  farm  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Swiss  Peasants*  Union  are  reproduced  and  interpreted  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  value  and  practicability  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  for  farm  ac- 
counts.   The  data  cover  the  fiscal  years  ended  April  30,  1916-17,  and  1918-19. 

Home  supplies  fnmished  by  the  farm,  W.  C.  Funk  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Farmers'  Bui.  1082  {1920),  pp.  19,  figs.  ^8).— This  gives  graphic  illustrations 
suggesting  the  utilization  of  farm  supplies  in  the  family  living.  The  discussion 
Is  based  on  data  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  32,  p.  487;  86,  p.  289). 

The  necessity  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  interests,  T.  N.  Oabver 
{Ann.  Rpt.  Conn.  8ta.  Bd.  Agr.,  50  {1918),  pp.  60-72,  pi.  1).—A  discussion  of  the 
advantages  of  standardization  and  advertisement  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

Report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Marketing,  V.  H.  Davis 
{[Ohio  Dept.  Agr.l,  State  Bur.  Markets  and  Marketing  Rpt.  1917-1919,  pp.  18).— 
This  outlines  the  investigational  activities,  organization,  and  demonstration 
and  other  extension-service  work  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Market- 
ing, also  legislation  relating  thereto. 
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Farmers'  Bfarket  Balletin  {North  CaroUna  8ta.,  Farmers*  Market  Bui,  7 
(1920),  No.  33,  pp.  23,  figs.  3). — ^This  number  contains  a  brief  article  on  spring 
measures  for  sweet-potato  disease  control,  tlie  usual  partial  list  of  products 
which  farmers  have  for  sale,  notes  of  public  sales  of  purebred  li^e  stock,  and 
a  spraying  calendar  for  apples  in  N<vth  Carolina. 

The  Market  Reporter  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Market  Rptr^  1  (1990)^  No8. 10,  pp. 
145-160,  fig.  1;  11,  pp.  101-176,  fig.  1;  12,  pp.  irt-192,  fig.  1;  IS,  pp.  193-^S, 
fig.  1). — ^This  continues  weekly  and  monthly  summaries  of  the  mov^neot,  mar- 
keting, and  prices  of  specified  commoditieSt  and  tabulated  statistics  with  inter- 
pretative text  in  regard  to  important  classes  of  agricultural  products. 

Leading  articles  appearing  in  No.  10  briefly  describe  the  manner  and  im- 
portance of  gathering  market  information,  especially  with  reference  to  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  present  a  discussion  of  the  February  meat  trade;  Na  11 
takes  up  the  onion  market  season  and  the  movement  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
sizes  of  standard  containers.  The  latter  numbers  shows  also  the  receipts  and  dis- 
iKisltion  of  the  principal  classes  of  live  stock  at  public  stockyards  February,  1919 
and  1920.  No.  12  contains  leading  articles,  one  outlining  the  dairy  and  market 
news  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  other  discussing  the  subject  of 
farmers  and  foreign  exchange,  also  a  monthly  cold  storage  rejwrt  showiog  hold- 
ings on  March  1,  1920,  and  February  1,  1918»  1919,  and  1920.  No.  13  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  hay  market  situation  and  of  price  ranges  of  honey  during  the 
past  three  seasons. 

Monthly  Crop  Reporter  (17.  8.  Dept,  Agr,,  Mo.  Crop  Rptr.,  6  (1920).  Xo.  2, 
pp.  9^0). — ^The  usual  monthly  estimates  of  acreage  and  production  of  specified 
crops,  and  data  as  to  the  farm  and  market  prices  for  various  agricultural 
products,  are  continued.  This  number  relates  mainly,  however,  to  the  nomber 
and  value  on  farms,  average  prices  by  age,  class  or  selling  unit,  and  martDrtinp. 
trade,  and  aggregate  value  comparisons  of  the  principal  classes  of  live  stock. 
Estimates  are  given  of  the  number  of  cattle,  swine,  and  she^  in  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world  before  and  after  the  war. 

Monthly  Crop  Reporter  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Mo.  Crap  Rptr.,  6  (1920),  No.  5. 
pp.  21-32,  figs.  S). — This  number  contains  the  usual  estimates  of  acreage  and 
production  and  data  relating  to  farm  and  market  value  of  important  products, 
a  crop  summary  for  March,  and  many  other  statistics  of  f&rm  stocks,  crop  acre- 
ages, production,  exports,  and  prices.  A  comparison  is  made  of  the  prices  of 
88  articles  bought  by  farmers  in  the  years  1909, 1914,  1918,  and  1919,  and  of  the 
average  value  of  plow  lands  in  1918,  1919,  and  1920  by  States.  Trends  in  agri- 
cultural statistical  data  by  index  numbers  and  by  percentage  changes  yearly 
are  shown. 

What  Brazil  buys  and  sells,  L.  db  Affonsbca,  jb.  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil: 
Min.  Agr.,  Indus.,  and  Com.,  1918,  pp.  XX/X-|-iW-|-[i]).— In  this  are  given 
statistics  of  the  numbers  of  live  stock  in  Brazil  and  of  the  aiH>roxlmate  output 
of  various  agricultural  products  and  their  exportation  during  the  last  five  years. 

Acreai^  and  llye  stock  returns  of  Scotland  (Agr.  8tatis.  Scot.,  7  (1918). 
pt.  1,  pp.  57). — ^Information  previously  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  41,  p.  594)  is  continued 
for  1918. 

The  products  of  French  East  Africa,  G.  Fa^Ngois  (Les  Productions  de 
VAfrique  Oocideniale  Francaise.  iParis}:  Min.  CoUm.,  1918,  pp.  156-\-[S]).^ 
This  gives  a  detailed  report  on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  region,  covering 
descriptive  and  statistical  information  as  to  oil-producing  and  textile  and  fiber 
plants,  cereals,  legumes,  root  crops,  forest  products,  fruits,  live  stock,  and  fish. 

Agricultural  conditions  in  South  Africa,  F.  D.  Fisher  (V.  S.  Dept.  Com., 
Bur.  Foreign  and  Dom.  Com.,  Com.  Rpts..  No.  63  (1920),  pp.  H99-1501  ).—Tlda 
article  notes  briefly  climatic  conditions,  characteristics  of  the  rural  populatiMi 
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of  the  Johannesburg  consular  district,  the  topography  of  the  region  and  Its  effect 
on  temperature,  precipitation  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  and  physical  fea- 
tures and  fertility  of  Rhodesia. 

AOEICTTITVILAL  EDTTCATIOXr. 

The  field  in  farm  management  demonstrations,  H.  O.  M.  Case  (fJour. 
Farm  Econ.,  2  (1920) y  No,  i,  pp.  9-^), — ^The  history  of  farm  management 
demonstration  work,  which  had  its  origin  in  farm  surveys  conducted  in  1912  and 
1913,  is  briefly  reviewed.  This  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the  various 
agencies,  e.  g.,  the  county  agent,  agricultural  high-school  teachers,  and  bankers 
with  whom  the  farm  management  demonstrator  may  cooperate,  and  the  as- 
sistance that  the  people  representing  these  agencies  can  be  expected  to  give, 
judging  from  their  past  training  and  experience;  an  analysis  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  past,  viz,  work  with  individual  fanners,  with  small  community 
groups  of  farmers,  and  with  large  extension  school  groups  in  giving  instruction 
in  farm  accounting  and  problems  in  farm  organization  and  management;  and 
suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  farm  management  demonstration  work. 

[Report  on  the  work  of  the  extension  service]  (California  8ta,  Rpt.  1919, 
pp,  101-108), — ^This  is  a  report  on  the  progress  in  the  organization  and  work 
of  farm  advisor  work  in  organized  counties  in  cooi)eration  with  county  farm  bu- 
reaus ;  home  demonstration  work  in  organized  counties  through  the  county  farm 
bureaus ;  agricultural  club  work  through  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  the  public 
schools ;  extension  schools  and  demonstrations,  correspondence  courses  in  agri- 
culture, vocational  teachers'  training  classes,  and  rehabilitation  courses  at  the 
university  farm  school ;  fair  exhibits,  etc. 

Rei>ort  of  the  division  of  extension  In  agriculture  and  home  economics 
for  the  period  of  eight  months  ending  June  30,  1018,  A.  Ages  et  al.  (New 
Jersey  Stas.  Rpt  1918,  pp,  99^144,  fig-  i).— This  includes  the  administrative 
report  of  the  director  of  the  extension  division  and  the  reports  of  the  leaders  of 
farm  demonstration,  home  demonstration,  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

Definite  results  are  reported  concerning  the  organization  and  relationship  of 
the  county  boards  of  agriculture  to  women's  work.  With  regard  to  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work  the  conclusions  have  been  reached  that  club  work  is  essential 
and  should  form  a  definite  i)art  in  the  ^scheme  for  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls,  particularly  those  who  live  in  rural  communitieg.  The  school  is  deemed 
the  main  institution  through  which  these  activities  should  be  promoted,  but  all 
other  public  and  semlpublic  institutions  should  be  coordinated  with  it  in  the 
work.  The  understanding  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
fundamen tally  sound,  and  the  relations  should  be  even  closer  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  Not  only  would  the  Interests  of  club  work,  but  those  of 
extension  and  general  education  work  as  well,  be  more  efficiently  served  if  a 
somewhat  closer  relation  could  be  established  between  club  leaders  and  the 
county  farm  bureaus.  Paid  county  leadership  Is  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  satisfactory  club  work,  and  ultimately  there  should  be  county  leaders  on  full 
time  in  all  organized  counties. 

The  extension  of  education  to  the  American  farmer,  J.  G.  Merrison 
{Jour.  Bd.  Agr,  [London],  26  {1916),  No,  9,  pp,  881-^91,  pi,  1,  figs,  -*).— The 
author  describes  the  organization,  objects,  and  methods  pursued  by  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company  in  its  educational  and 
propaganda  work,  by  means  of  demonstration  trucks  and  farms,  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  the  visual  method,  and  the  "Safe  Farming"  newspaper 
service. 
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The  0cho<^  and  the  soil,  and  the  soil  and  the  fanner,  H.  I>5rfleb  {Landw. 
Jahrb.  Bayem,  8  (1918),  No.  3,  pp.  155-171), — ^Tbe  author  discusses  means  of 
developing  the  agricultural  instruction  for  the  farming  population  of  Ctermany, 
and  of  fostering  a  greater  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  f^irma*  in 
his  sphere  of  work  and  toward  the  public. 

He  recommends  that  the  present  system  of  agricultural  instruction  for  farm- 
ers, consisting  of  Instruction  for  adults  by  means  of  demonstrations  and  farm 
papers,  and  of  instruction  for  farm  boys  in  winter  schools,  which  is  deaned  of 
only  sporadic  value,  be  reorganized,  and  suggests  that  in  order  to  reach  the 
rural  masses  the  teaching  of  the  spirit  of  the  soil  should  be  begun  in  tbe 
rural  school  as  soon  as  the  technical  difficulties  of  reading  and  writing  have 
been  overcome,  by  giving  the  regular  school  subjects  an  agricultural  trend. 
Further,  Sunday  and  evening  classes  in  theoretical  instruction  should  be  held 
for  farm  boys  who  have  completed  the  rural  school  course  and  are  beginning 
work  on  the  farm.  This  Instruction  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
work  seasons,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  exhibitions  and  a  study  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements.  These  classes  should  not  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  question-and-answer  school  system,  but  in  a  more  Informal  manner,  and 
will  be  possible  only  where  the  services  of  the  regular  school  teacher  can  be 
utilized  for  the  agricultural  instruction.  This  would  necessitate  training 
courses  for  teacher-students  and  teachers  in  service,  which  could  be  giv«i  by 
the  agricultural  Instructor  during  vacations  or  at  the  usual  teachers*  meetings. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  agricultiu^l  illustrative  material  be  extaided 
and  studied  more  intensively,  and  that  the  school  garden  be  used  for  variety 
tests,  fertilizer  experiments,  etc.,  as  an  Introduction  to  practical  work.  The 
plan  outlined  is  considered  only  a  necessary  preparatory  step  toward  the  ideal, 
namely,  the  expansion  of  these  evening  classes  and  the  public  continuatioo 
school  into  public  obligatory  vocational  agricultural  schools.  With  the  introdII^ 
tlon  of  the  latter,  the  Instruction  In  the  agricultural  winter  schools  would  wed 
to  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  more  promising  or  efBclent  agricul- 
tural students,  and  to  train  managers,  cooperative  officials,  subordinate  State 
officials,  etc.  The  preparatory  training  they  are  at  present  obliged  to  give 
could  be  discontinued  and  its  course  reduced  from  two  winter  half  years  to  one. 

A  textbook  of  commercial  geography,  O.  C.  Adams  {Keto  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  d  Co.,  1918,  rev.  ed.,  pp.  X17-f-5(>8,  pis.  18,  figs.  i55).— The  contaitB  of  this 
text  have  been  limited  to  the  commodities  entering  most  extensively  into  trade 
because  of  their  greater  e<lucational  value  in  any  attempt  to  elucidate  for  the 
classroom  the  nature  of  conmierce  and  its  underlying  principles.  Chapters 
are  included  for  the  United  States  on  the  climate,  natural  features,  and  dis- 
tribution of  leading  products;  vegetable  food  products,  beverages,  tobacco, 
and  the  trade  in  them;  animal  fo«>d  products  and  the  trade  in  them,  and  the 
horse,  whales,  sponges,  and  furs;  vegetable  and  animal  fibers — oils  from  the 
seed  of  fiber  plants;  and  wood  crops,  the  commodities  they  yield,  and  the  trade 
in  them.    The  agricultural  products  of  foreign  countries  are  also  dealt  with. 

Selection  and  care  of  clothing,  L.  I.  Baldt  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmer^  Bui. 
1089  {1920),  pp.  S2,  figs.  10). — Practical  suggestions  are  offered  with  reference 
to  a  spending  plan  for  clothing,  including  the  freshening  and  remaking  of  old 
garments;  the  selection  of  clothing  as  regards  suitability  of  material,  design, 
and  color,  and  including  general  facts  about  textiles ;  and  simple  home  testbig 
of  textile  goods ;  and  the  care  of  clothing. 

mSCELLANEOTTS. 

Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  Ck>llege  Station,  1910  {Ala- 
bama  Col.  8ta.  Rpt.  1919,  pp.  ^5).— This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  flnan- 
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cial  statement  for  the  Federal  funds  for  the  Aseal  year  ended  June  90,  1919, 
and  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  .the 
station  during  the  year.  The  experimental  work  reported  Is  for  the  most  part 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Annual  Report  of  Galifomla  Station,  1919  (Calif ortUa  8ta.  Rpt  1919,  pp. 
16S,  pi.  1). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list;  a  report  of  the  director  con- 
sisting nj^inly  of  a  summary  of  the  research  work  of  the  station  during  the 
tliree  years  ended  June  30,  1919,  an  account  of  other  activities  of  the  station, 
and  a  brief  note  on  the  new  plan  of  administration;  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining lists  of  the  various  station  projects  and  publications  of  the  year  and  a 
report  of  the  reconstruction  committee  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  to  post- 
war activities.  The  experimental  data  reported  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  Minnesota  Station,  1919  (Minnesota 
8ta,  RpL  1919,  pp.  95). — ^This  contains  the  organization  list,  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  reports  of  the  director, 
heads  of  divisions,  and  the  various  substations.  The  experimental  work 
recorded  is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Report  of  the  superintendent.  Northwest  Experiment  Station,  1917  and 
1918  (Minnesota  Sta.,  Rpt.  Crookston  Substa.,  1917-18,  pp.  99,  figs.  25). — This 
contains  the  organization  list  and  a  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  sub- 
station in  1917  and  1918,  including  several  special  articles  by  members  of  the 
staff.  The  experimental  work  reported  Is  for  the  most  part  abstracted  else- 
where in  this  Issue. 

Aiimiial  Report  of  New  Jersey  Stations,   1918   (J^eto  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt. 

1918,  pp.  XXIV-\-S02,  figs.  iB).— This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  sta- 
tions, a  financial  statement  for  the  College  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  and  for  the  State  Station  for  the  period  from  November  1,  1917, 
to  Jane  30, 1918,  a  report  by  the  director  (E.  S.  R.,  40,  p.  797),  and  departmental 
reports,  the  experimental  features  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  abstracted 
elsewhere  In  this  issue. 

Annual  Report  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1919  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt. 

1919,  pp.  35). — ^This  contains  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  organization,  work, 
and  publications  of  the  station,  and  departmental  reports,  of  which  that  of  the 
agronomist  and  entomologist  and  portions  of  tliat  of  the  horticulturist  are 
abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Mo,  Bui.  Ohio  8ta.,  4 
(1919),  No.  12,  pp.  S6S-^91,  figs.  10;  5  (1920),  No.  1,  pp.  S-S2,  figs.  -J).— These 
nmnbers  contain,  in  addition  to  several  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  and  miscellaneous  notes,  the  following: 

No.  12. — Usefulness  of  Production  Records  in  Dairy  Management,  by  A.  E. 
Peridns,  and  Index. 

No.  1. — ^The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Its  Government  and 
Work,  this  being  the  reply  of  the  station  to  an  inquiry  by  the  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Administrative  Reorganization  as  to  the  Government 
and  work  of  the  station  and  its  relations  with  other  State  Institutions. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Western  Washington  Substation  (Washington 
Sta.,  West.  Wash.  Sta.  Mo.  Bui,  7  (1920),  No.  12,  pp.  193-208,  figs.  5).— In  addi- 
tion to  articles  abstracted  elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  this  number  contains  a  brief 
article  entitled:  Winter  Management  of  Sheep  in  Western  Wasliington,  by 
C.  M.  Hubbard. 
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NOTES. 


Cornell  UniTersity  and  Station. — ^The  largest  appropriations  evef  granted 
any  State  college  of  agriculture  have  Just  been  approved  by  the  governor.  The 
college  receives  an  Increase  of  almost  $300,000  over  the  previous  year  for  sal- 
aries and  running  expenses.  In  addition  $500,000  is  made  immediately  available 
for  new  buildings,  with  $2,500,000  more  authorized  under  the  building  plaa 
The  total  State  appropriations  for  the  college  for  the  year  will  aggregate 
about  $1,800,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  enlarged  maintenance  grant  will  afford  opportunity 
for  considerable  increases  in  salary.  More  discretion  is  afforded  the  execntive 
staff  in  this  matter  than  under  the  former  **  segregated  budget  '*  system.  Two 
new  executive  positions  are  established,  one  that  of  vicenlean  of  resid^it  in- 
struction, and  the  other  that  of  vice-director  of  the  station.  Further  extension 
of  the  rural  marketing  and  finance  work  was  also  authorized. 

The  old  insectary  built  in  1886  by  Prof.  Comstock  has  been  razed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  chemistry  building. 

G.  W.  Tailby,  sr.,  superintendent  of  the  horse  bam,  has  retired  after  44  years* 
servica 

American  Association  of  Soil  Survey  Workers. — ^This  organization  was 
formed  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  soil  survey  work  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  States,  held  in  Chicago,  February  6  and  7.  This  conference 
was  held  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  establishing  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  soil  surveys.  Among  the  subjects  taken  up  were 
the  extent  to  which  new  soil  types  should  be  established,  the  basis  of  mapping 
and  classifying  soils,  methods  of  soil  mapping,  nomenclature,  the  uses  of  the 
soil  survey  and  its  relation  to  other  activities  and  industries,  soil  survey  re- 
ports and  Joint  publications,  supervision  of  field  work,  inspection,  etc.,  mechan- 
ical analyses,  and  correlative  laboratory  work,  using  the  soil  type  as  a  basis 
and  taking  up  such  studies  as  adsorption,  colloids,  water  holding  capacity,  etc 

The  objects  of  the  new  association  as  outlined  in  the  constitution  are  to 
establish  a  closer  relationship  among  the  soil  survey  workers  of  the  various 
States,  to  provide  a  medium  throng  where  there  may  be  a  free  discussion  of 
problems  arising  in  soil  survey  work,  and  to  aid  in  develc^ing  a  closer  co- 
operative relationship  between  the  States  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the  end  that  greater  uniformity  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  work.  Membership  is  open  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  engaged  in  soil  survey  work.  Meetings  are  to  be  held  annually, 
with  additional  se<*tlonal  meetings  at  various  experiment  stations  during  the 
summer. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  include  A.  R.  Whitson,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  president,  M.  F.  Miller,  University  of  Missouri,  vice-president,  and 
W.  J.  Geib,  University  of  Wisconsin,  secretary-treasurer.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  standing  committees  on  soil  classification  and  nomenclature, 
utilization,  field  methods,  correlative  laboratory  work,  and  legislation. 

American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors. — ^This  association 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual  meeting  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  from  June  30  to  July  2. 
900 
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Abortion — 

bacilli  infection  of  bovine  uterus,  ee- 

qnels  of,  878. 
bovine,  name  for,  paper  on,  877. 
bull  as  carrier,  MJeh.,  397. 
contagions — 

bovine,  diagnosLs,  677. 
eUology  of,  677,  878. 
in  cattle,  676,  878. 
in  sbeep,  pathology,  273. 
lecture  on,  674. 
new  vaccine  for,  878. 
paper  on,  877. 

so-called,  possible  cause,  777. 
{See  also  Bacillus  abortus.) 
control,  878,  881. 
in  ewes,  studies,  570. 
paratyphoid,  in  mares,  273,  568. 
Acacia  koa,  description  and  uses,  730. 
Acacias,  tropical,  of  Queensland,  840. 
Aoanthoptyohe  spp.,  notes,  361. 
Acarids,  of  stored  grain  and  flour,  551. 
Accessory  food  factors,  experimental  work 
on,  58. 

(Bee  also  Vitamins.) 
Accounting,  farm.     {See  Farm  accounting, 

Farm  cost  system.) 
Acetaldebyde,    effect    on    catalase    produc- 
tion, 708. 
Acetanllld,    effect   on   catalase  production, 

259. 
Acetic  acid,  effect  on  swine,  266. 
Acetone,  production,  process,  708. 
A^ioruies  viatious,  use  on  sewage   filters, 

188. 
Add   number  of  crude  fat,  determination, 

111. 
Acid  phosphate.     (See  Superphosphate.) 
Acidia  n.  spp.,  description,  653. 
Acldlmetry  of  colored  solutions,  612. 
Acidosis — 

and  creatlnuria,  367. 
and  rickets,  367. 
Adds— 

amino.      {Bee  Amino  acids.) 
effect  on  swine,  266. 
fatty.     (Bee  Fatty  acids.) 
Aconite,  poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 
Acorn — 

hulls,  composition,  Tex.,  369. 
kernels,  composition,  Tex.,  369. 


Acorns — 

analyses,  662. 
as  food  for  poultry,  562. 
feeding  value,  769;  Tex.,  369. 
Acrldln  compounds,  antiseptic  potency,  272. 
Acrocercopa  sp.  on  cotton,  648. 
Aorolepia  assectella,  notes,  152. 
Actinomyces — 

chromogenus  on  potato,  Hawaii,  54.*?. 
spp.,  culture  and  key,  434. 
Actinomycetes,  metabolism,  studies,  434. 
Aculeata,  parasitic,  studies,  151). 
Adheslves,  preparation  from  waste  sulphite 

liquor,  615. 
Adrenal — 

glands,  effect  of  scorbutic  diet  on,  464. 
glands,  ratio  of  cortex  and  medulla  in 
rats,  065. 
Adrenalin — 

effect  on  carbohydrate  nietabolism,  557. 
effect  on  catalase  production,  258,  259. 
in  suprarenals  of  albino  rats,  665. 
Advitant,  use  of  term,  164. 
JBoidium   grossularitp,  studies,    Conn. State, 

247. 
^des  caiopus.     (Bee  Stegomyla.) 
Mnoplex  polychrosidis   n.   sp.,   description, 

655. 
Aerologlcal — 

observations,  U.S.D.A.,  14. 
work  in  United  States  Navy,  U.S.D.A., 
620. 
Afforestation.     (Bee  Forestatlon.) 
Agaves,  weevil  attacking,  751. 
Agglutination — 

tost  for  diagnosis  of  contagious  alK>r- 

tlon.  677. 
test  for  recurrent  ophthalmia,  678. 
Agricultural — 

chemistry.     (Bee  Chemistry.) 
colleges — 

functions,  symposium,  690. 
improvement   of   instruction,    393. 
laws  concerning.  U.S.D.A.,  496. 
(Bee  also  Alabama,  Arizona,  etc.) 
colonization — 

in  Japanese  Sakhalin,  393. 
in  Palestine,  plans.  594. 
(Bee  also  Land  settlement.) 

Note. — The  abbreviations  "  Ala.  Col.,"  "  Conn.  State,"  *'  Mass.,*'  etc.,  after  entries  refer 
to  the  publications  of  the  respective  State  experiment  stations ;  "  Guam,"  "  Hawaii,"  and 
•*  P.R.,"  to  those  of  the  experiment  stations  In  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico ;  "  Can.," 
to  those  of  the  experiment  stations  in  Canada;  and  "U.S.D.A.,"  to  those  of  this  De- 
partment. 
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Agriciiltaral — Continued, 
conditions — 

in  GrcAt  Britain,  190. 

in  RumIa,  804. 

in  Boutb  Africa,  806, 

in  8ootbern  United  States.  490. 

in    United    BUtc^    addKMa,    U.S. 
D.A..  286,  287. 

on  Belie  Foardie  project  in  1918, 
U.8.D.A..  892. 

(Kee  al9o  Agrlmltnre.) 
cooperation — 

for  small  prodocera,  89. 

in  Bariula,  090. 

in  Belgiam,  89,  791. 

in  Germany,  687. 

in  Great  Britain,  89. 

in  India,  594,  790.  791. 

in  Minnesota.  Minn.,  391. 

in  Ontario.  289. 

in  Russia,  89,  791. 

In  South  Africa,  89. 

in  Switseriand,  694. 

in  Tropics,  699. 

laws    of    New    Yorlt,    N.Y.Cornell. 
442. 
cooperative  societies  In  Germany,  392. 
credit— 

and  cooperation  In  Tropics,  699. 

in  Germany,  687. 

in  Bodth  Africa,  88. 

in  Spain,  490. 

in  United  States,  689. 

need  in  cattle  industry,  290. 

system  of  rating,  87. 
development  in  Denmark,  895. 
economics.     (See  Rural  economics.) 
education — 

elementary,  in  Canada,  692. 

mgber  and  secondary,  in  Nether- 
lands, 91. 

home  projects,  594. 

in  Algeria,  494. 

in  Argentina,  294. 

in  Canada,  report,  696. 

in  China,  899,  799. 

in  Great  Britain,  697. 

in  India,  90. 

in  Japan,  90. 

in  Kansas,  295. 

in  Latin  America,  199,  798. 

in  Portugal,  needs,  493. 

significance  of  type  activities.  192. 

vocational,  courses,  195. 

vocational,  in  Arkansas,  192. 

vocational,  In  California,  294. 

vocational,  in  Mississippi,  596. 

vocational,  rooms  for,  495. 

vocational,  secondary,  In  Virginia, 
495. 

vocational,  supervision,  696. 

(See  also  Agricultural  instruction 
and  Vocational  education.) 
engineering — 

extension  work  in,  94. 

guide,  274. 

{Bee  aUo  EnglneeriDg.) 


Affricnltiifml — Oontiniied. 

experiment  stations.     (See  Experinint 

stationa.) 
exports,  activities  of  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, 287. 
extension — 

and  experimentation,   boondarics, 

editorial,  401. 
and    vocational    education,    rela- 
tions of,  695. 
county  farm  bureau  development. 

U,S.D.A.,  289. 
cooperative,  U.8.D.A.,  396. 
in  Oalifomia,  Calif.,  897. 
in  Chinese  missions,  399. 
in  New  Jersey,  N.J.,  897. 
in  North  and  West,  U.SJ).A..  394. 
in  South,  594  ;  U.S.D.A.,  396. 
in  United  States.  897. 
specialists,      function,      editorial. 

601. 
war     service    of    county     agent, 
U.SJ).A.,  299. 
hydraulics,  treatise,  274. 
Implements,  new,  for  India,  283. 
institute  in  Weet  Africa,  200. 
Institute,  Ultuna,  report,  394. 
instruction — 

elementary,  298,  496. 
for  disabled,  in  Prance.  493. 
for  ex-service  men,  198,  500,  696. 
for  fitrmers  in  Germany,  808. 
improvement   in  agricoltural   col- 
leges, 898. 
in  Prance,  806,  495. 
In  Norway,  91. 
laboratory  exercises  for,  196. 
papers  on,  798. 

relation  of  general  science  to,  291. 
secondary,  196,  196. 
secondary,  science  in,  691. 
supervised    practice    in,    manual, 

196. 
(Bee  also   Agricultural   edacatloB 
cMul  Agriculture. ) 
investigation,   organiiation   and   cooc^ 

dlnation,  editorial,  804. 
Journals,  new,  200,  600,  700. 
labor — 

by  women  in  England  and  Wales, 

895. 
conditions,  studies.  Wis.,  391. 
hours  and  wages  In  England,  190. 
bousing  problems,  693. 
in  France,  287,  288,  490. 
in  Germany,  687. 
minimum  wages  in  England  and 

Wales,  401. 
profit  sharing  and  copartnership 

in,  190. 
Scottish,  100. 

wages,  401 ;  U.  &  D.  A.,  492. 
law»— • 

in  Maine,  88. 
in  Nebraska,  800. 
in  New  York,  201. 
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Agrlcaltnral — Continued. 

legislation,      international      yearbook, 

390. 
machinery — 

care  and  operation,  803. 
draft  tests,  184. 
dynamometer  testft,  892. 
equalisers  and  hitcties,  186. 
for  motor  tiUage,  selection,  588. 
fuller  utilization  of,  83. 
resistance  to  wear  of  parts,  587. 
standardization,  83. 
tests,  587. 

(See  aUo  Harvesting  and  Thrash- 
ing machinery.) 
organization — 

advantages,  895. 
in  New  York  State,  190. 
in  the  South,  594. 
policy,  trend  in  New  York,  286. 
production,    assistance    by     industrial 

councils,  288. 
products — 

effect  of  foreign  exchange  on,  804. 

foreign  demand  for,  287. 

in  Germany,  protective  tariff  for, 

592. 
marketing.     (See   Marketing.) 
of  French  Africa,  230. 
prices,  balance  of  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction, 592. 
prices  during  the  war,  191. 
prices  in  Canada,  191. 
prices  in  France,  490,  688. 
program  for  Southern  States,  address, 

802. 
reconstruction.     (See  Reconstruction.) 
research — 

better    illustrative    material    for, 

101. 
cooperation  and  individualism  in, 

724. 
in  Argentina.  294. 
in  British  Colonies,  90. 
in  China,  799. 

in  B^st  African  Protectorate,  99. 
in  Prance,  396. 
In  Great  Britain.  697,  798. 
in  Latin  America.  798. 
in  Tropics,  organization,  599. 
in  West  Indies.  198. 
problems  and  methods,  201. 
resources  of  French  E^ast  Africa,  896. 
■cbool  established  in  Peru,  200. 
schools  in  Algeria,  494. 
schools,  secondary,  science  in,  691. 
statistics- 
importance,  687. 
of  Algeria,  594. 
of  Argentina,  690. 
of  Australia,  894. 
of  Brazil,  896. 
of  Egypt,  392. 
of  France,  594. 
of  Germany,  658, 
of  Japan,  492. 
of  Netherlands,  191. 


Agricultural — Continued, 
statistics — continued, 
of  New  Zealand,  90. 
of  Roumania,  90. 
of  Scotland,  90,  790,  896. 
of  Switzerland,  90. 
of  Union  of  South  Africa,  90,  791. 
of  United  Kingdom,  90. 
surveying,  laboratory  manual,  887. 
teachers,  training,  292,  295,  296,  298, 

394,  395,  495,  596,  597,  691,  792. 
tenancy.     (See  Land  tenure.) 
Agriculture — 

activities  of  Bureau  of  Markets  in  ex- 
port trade.  287. 
address  to  bankers  on,  87. 
American,  economic  history  of,  286. 
British  Board   of,   reorganization,   98, 

697. 
Department   of.      (See   United    States 

Department  of  Agriculture.) 
elementary,  guide  for  teachers,  795. 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  392. 
in  Australia,  593. 
in  Austria-Hungary,  statistics,  291. 
in  Canada,  new  policy,  593. 
in   Cyrenaica,  392. 
in  France,  287,  391,  790. 
in  Crermany,  problems,  592.  658. 
in   Germany,   social   and   economic  as- 
pects, 687. 
In  Great  Britain,  policies,  287,  391,  59-. 
in  Japanese  Sakhalin,  393. 
in  Netherlands,  influence  of  hydraulic 

works,  183. 
in  New  Town,  791. 
in  Quebec,  progress  report,  494. 
in  Scotland  during  the  war,  790. 
in  Spain,  490.  599. 
in  Spain,  official  chamber,  100. 
in  Switzerland,  688. 
in   United    States,   government   assist- 
ance, 190. 
in  United  States,  possiblUties  for  fur- 
ther expansion,  287. 
in  Virginia,  history  of,  496. 
in  Yuma  Mesa,  possibilities.  Aril.,  341. 
(See  atoo  Agricultural  conditions.) 
lessons  in,  manual,  598. 
southern,  organization,  594. 
supervised  practice  In,  manual,  195. 
textbook,  195,  795. 
tropical,  technical  education  in,  599. 
Agrilua  angelicus   n.   sp.,  description,   655. 
Agromyza  lanianiE,  studies,  158. 
Agronomy — 

instruction  in  Argentina,  294. 
terminology,  529. 
Agro»ti9  alha,  description,  U.S.D.A..  340. 
Air- 
currents,  relation  to  droughts,  U.S.D.A., 

618. 
motion    in    lowest    layers    of    atmoa^ 

phere,  14. 
optics  of,  511. 
(See  also  Atmosphere.) 
Altken,  John,  biographical  sketch,  100, 
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Alabama  College  Station,  report,  898. 
Alaska  Stations,  notes,  93. 
Alberia  gardneri,  studies,  Guam,  37. 
AlMzzia  spp.,  funtnis  affecting,  51. 
Albumin — 

egg,  alkalinity  determination,  614« 
egg,    complete    food    for   Isaria   denta, 

821. 
egg,  crystalline,  of  hen  and  duck,  774. 
egg,  effect  of  Injection  in  dogs,  676. 
egg,  of  ben  and  duck,  antigenic   spe- 

llclty,  771. 
p(>P8in  digestion  of,  105. 
Alcohol — 

effect     on     digestion     of     fibrin     and 

caseinogen,  60. 
effect  on  heredity  in  fowls,  766. 
from  waste  Kulphite  liquor,  615. 
inhibitive  effect  on  fermentation,  609. 
use  in  botulism,  261. 
(See   also   Butyl    alcohol    and   Methyl 
alcohol.) 
AleurobiUH    faritue,    summary    of    informa- 
tion. 180. 
Aleurodicus  neglectus  on  avocados,  546. 
Aleurodiscus,  studies,  147. 
Aleyrodea  citri.     (See  White  fly,  citrus.) 
Alfalfa- 
acid  content,  relation  to  soil  acidity, 

424. 
and  timothy  mixtures,  Wis.,  632. 
aphis,  notes,  750. 
as  pasture  crop,  U.S.D.A.,  370. 
bacteria,  sensitivity  to  acid.  Wis.,  324. 
black,  feeding  value,  469. 
breeding  experiments,  32. 
brown  and  black,  losses  of  organic  mat- 
ter. 469. 
culture,  Mich.,  397 ;  Wis.,  632. 
culture    experiments,    229,    826;    Md.. 

135 ;  N.  J.,  827 ;  Va.,  430. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 
culture  in  western  BLansas,  Kans.,  32. 
early  growth  in  alkali  soil,  Utah,  28. 
effect  of  drainage.  Wis.,  384. 
effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soil,  426. 
fat-soluble  vitamin  in,  556. 
feeding  rack,  plans,  Mont,  86. 
feeding  value,  U.S.D.A.,  874. 
fertilizer  experiments,  98,  430;  Minn., 

731 ;  Oreg.,  221 ;  Va.,  21,  436. 
for  young  pigs,  Mont.,  67. 
green    manuring    experiments,     Miss., 

622. 
hay,  cost  of  production.  Mo.,  188. 
hay,    feeding   experiments    for    lambs, 

Calif.,  868. 
hay,   feeding   value,   Guam,   64 ;   Tex., 

369. 
hay,  feeding  value  as  corn  supplement, 

Kans.,  375. 
hay  for  dairy  cows,  Calif.,  874. 
hay  V.  oat  hay  for  calves,  Calif.,  874. 
hay  V.  Russian  thistle  for  cows,  Kans., 

264. 
hopper  on  Arizona  cotton,  Arix.,  357. 
irrigation  expertments,  576. 
liming  experiments,  523 ;  N.  J.,  826.   i 


Alfalfa — Continaed. 

meal,  analyses,   263,   660;  Ind.,  761; 

Mass.,   866;   Mich.,  63;  N.H.,  T«; 

Tex.,  769. 
meal  for  lamba,  Calif.,  868. 
non-inoculation  through  manure,  ^i&^ 

325. 
pasture,  supplemental   feeds,  compBrl- 

son,  U.8.D.A.,  374. 
pasture  with  grain,  feeding  valw  for 

pigs,  Calif.,  870. 
plant,  analyses,  Greg.,  222. 
roots  as  affected  by  Irrigation,  CanL, 

828. 
rotation  experiments,  U.S.D.A.,  S36. 
seed  production,  Mich.,  632;  U.8.DA, 

837. 
seed     production,     meteorological    re 

quirementa,  Utah,  806. 
supplementa  as  hog  pasture,  U.S.D.A^ 

373. 
varieties,     new,     for     South    Dakota. 

8.  Dak.,  827. 
variety    tests,    98;    Minn.,   731.  821, 

826 ;  Va.,  436. 
water-soluble  vitamin  in,  556|  759. 
weevil,  methods  of  control,  159. 
winterklUing,  Wla,  338. 
Alga  flora  of  desiccated  Engllsb  soils,  73^ 
Alga- 
feeding  value,  769. 
marine,  cold  resistance  in,  727. 
marine,  fertilising  value,  526. 
marine,  intracellular  acidity,  25. 
.Minement  charts,  use  in   forest  menson- 

tin,  289. 
Alkali- 
effect  on  citrus  groves,  CaUf.,  640,  816. 
fusions,  503. 

investigations,  Calif.,  813. 
salts,  tolerancs  by  plants,  626. 
(See  also  Sodium  salts.) 
soils  as  affected  by  sulphur  and  mi- 

phuric  acid,  Calif..  813. 
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Altemaria  $olani,  notes,  48,  140 ;  Hawaii, 

Almnlnum — 

compounds,  effect  on  nntritlon  of  man, 
165. 

toxicity  In  acid  soila,  816. 

use  in  dairy  practice,  877. 
Alunite  as  source  of  potash,  723. 
Alysia  m4mducator,  parasite  of  flies,  862. 
Amarantua  viridis,  use  for  greens,  138. 
Amaurogramma,  new  genus,  erection,  157. 
Amboceptor  fixation  reaction,  use  in  meat 

analysis,  315. 
American  Association — 

for    AdrancenLent    of    Science,    south- 
western division,  formation,  600. 

for  Agricultural  Legislation.  800. 

of  Agricultural  College  Editors,  000. 

of    Soil    Survey    Workers,    formation, 

ooa 

American — 

Farm    Bureau    Federation,    formation, 
06. 

Meteorological   Society,  formation,  06, 
400. 

Phytopathologlcal      Society,      develop- 
ment, 242. 

Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  04. 
Amino— 

acids,  action  of  furfurol  and  dextrose 
on,  210. 

ncids,  determination,  612. 
Ammonia — 

coke-oven,  utHization  of.  522. 

determination  in  blood,  614. 

distillation,  504. 

oxidation,  catalyst  for,  622. 

oxidation,  catalytic,  studies,  312. 

prevention  of  volatilisation  by  calcium 
chlorid,  22. 

production,  20. 

production,  new  process,  621. 

synthesis,  210. 

synthesis,  bomb  for,  707. 

synthesis,  German  process,  722. 

synthesis  in  Great  Britain,  722,  814. 

synthesis,  purification  of  gases,  610. 

f;ynthesls  under  high  pressures,  428. 
Ammonlfication — 

at  different  soil  depths,  426. 

of  manure  In  soil,  N.Y.State,  325. 
Ammonium — 

carbonate,  toxicity  to  barley,  210. 

chlorid,  fertilising  value,  624. 

chlorid,  toxicity  to  barley,  210. 

galactonate,  preparation,  603. 

gluconate,  preparation,  508. 

nitrate,  determlnntlon,  504. 

nitrate,  fertilizing  value,  720,  721. 

nitrate,  toxicity  to  barley,  210. 

phosphate,   fertilizing  value,  820. 

phosphate,  toxicity  to  barley,  210. 

salts,  action  in  plant  physiology,  210. 

salts,  effect  on  calcium,  Calif.,  811. 

sulphate — 

as  reagent  in  antitoxic  sera  con- 
centration, 775. 
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Ammonium — Continued, 
sulphate — continued. 

effect  of  Iron  oxld  or  salt  on,  521. 
effect  on  soil  acidity,  623. 
fertilising    value,    218,    521,    624, 

721 ;  Calif.,  811 ;  Guam,  37. 
limits  of  toxicity,  210. 
manufacture^  new  method,  521. 
production,  20. 
retail  prices,  n.S.D.A.,  331. 
V.  sodltim  nitrate,  22. 
superphosphate,  ferilllzlng  value,  320. 
Amphidfuia  cognataria,  paper  on,  748. 
Amygdalln  as  nutrient  for  Aspergiilus  niger, 

727. 
Amygdaioperaica   formonti   n.   sp.,   studies, 

820. 
Amylase — 

amylolytic    and    proteolytic    activities, 

203. 
effect  of  amino  acids  on,  203. 
method  of  purifying,  203. 
presence  In  potato  Juice,  502. 
Anaerobes,  pathogenic,  Mochemistry,  271. 
Anaerobic — 

organisms,    cultivation,    new    method, 

775. 
tube,  Wright-Buchner,  modiflcation,  620. 
Anagnta   frequena,  parasitism   by,    studies, 

240. 
Anaphylaxis — 

and  peptone  poisoning,  271. 
produced  by  milk,  863,  660. 
Anaplaama  argentinum,  studies,  883. 
Anaplasmosis,  bovine,  studies,  883. 
Anaatrepha  adduaa,  notes,  152. 
Andropogon  aorghum — 
culture,  U.S.D.A.,  340. 
fertiliser  experiments,  728. 
Anemia — 

infectious,  of  horses,  transmission,  678. 
pernicious.      (Krr  Swamp  fever.) 
Anemone  apennina,  variation  in,  726. 
Anesthesia,  blood  catalase  before  and  after, 

250. 
Anesthetics — 

effect  on   activities  of  plant  enzyms, 

120. 
effect  on  respiration  of  lamlnarifi,  436. 
(See  alao  Ether  and  Chloroform.) 
Ang-khak,  Chinese,  manufacture  in  United 

States,   416. 
Angoumols  grain  moth — 
notes,  851. 

popular  account,  548. 
Anilin    dye    industry    In    Europe,    feeding 

employees,  868. 
Animal — 

body,  symmetry  relations,  treatise,  846. 
breeding.      (See     Heredity     and     Hy- 
bridisation.) 
cadaver     by-products,     feeding     value, 

360. 
chromosomes.     (See  Chromosomes.) 
diseases — 

in  Canada.  .370. 
in  England,  72. 
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Animal — Cod  tinned. 

diseases — continued. 
In  India,  675. 

in  PhlllpplneB,  paper  on,  878. 
Infectious,    In    New    York    State, 

776. 
remedies,  Wjo.,  174. 
{Bee  also  specific  dtseasea.) 
feeding,  lessons  in,  603. 
husbandry  in  New  York  University,  94. 
husbandry,  laboratory  exercises,  298. 
parasites,       eradication,      therapeutic 

measures,  674. 
{8ee  al90  specific  parasites,) 
tropisms,  treatise,  846. 
Animals — 

dead,  by-products,  feeding  valne,  869. 
dead,    use    in    fertiliser    manufacture, 

814. 
growth  and  reproduction,  effect  of  or- 
ganic nutrients  on,  Wis.,  371. 
injurious  and  beneficial  to  agriculture, 

461. 
of  Florida  Everglades,  724. 
{See  also  Mammals,  Uve  stock.  Cattle, 
Sheep,  etc.). 
Anlseod  oil,  preserving  value,  114. 
Anlsotylus,  new  genus,  erection,  666. 
AtUsotylus,  n.  spp.,  description,  666. 
Annona  cherimola,  notes,  42. 
Anomala — 

beetle  in  Hawaii,  68. 
parasites  In  Hawaii,  63. 
Anomala  orientaUs,  control,  160. 
Anopheles  crucians — 

agent  in  malaria  transmlsion,  463,  652. 
Infection  with  Plasmodium,  662. 
Anopbeline  mosquitoes,  swarming  of,  751. 
Anophelinrs,  malarial,  in  California,  548. 
Anoplura  In  South  Africa,  155. 
Anthela  acuta,  notes,  751. 
Anthrlmintlcs — 

in  gelatin  capsules,  tests,  379. 
studies,  180,  379,  675. 
Antbocyanin — 

as  a  microchemlcal  reagent,  229. 
metabolism,  studies,  129. 
relation  to  respiration  In  leaves,  129, 
227. 
Anthomuia    radicum,    Empusa    disease    In, 

861. 
Anthonomus — 

grandis.     (See  Cotton-boll  weevil.) 
pomurum,  notes,  851 
Anthracene    oil,    use    against    fowl     tick, 

U.S.D.A.,  263. 
Anthracnose  resistance,  inheritance  of,  245. 
Anthrax — 

bacillus,   effect  of  normal  beef   serum 

on,  476. 
immunization  with  ovlserum,  777. 
symptomatic.      (See   Blackleg.) 

Antibodlps — 

behavior  in  immune  sera,  73. 
hereditary    transmission    of.    In    glan- 
ders, 778 


Antibody  production  as  affected  by  tboifn 

X,  879. 
Antigenic — 

properties  of  liplns,  883. 
properties  of  lipo-protelns,  883. 
properties  of  protein  fractions,  8S3. 
specificity,  relation  to  chemical  stne 
tore,  776. 
Antigens  as  factors  in  immunisatloB,  17<L 
Antimalarial  Commission,  report,  158. 
Antinenritic  vitamin.     {Bee  Vltmmin.) 
Antipneumococcic        serum,        immaniiN 

power,  73. 
Antiscorbutic — 

substance  in  barley,  463. 
value  of — 

banana,  studies,  267. 
canned  vegetables,  163. 
dehydrated  meat,  760. 
Indian  dried  fmita,  163. 
lemons,  67. 
limes,  67. 
milk,  162,  760. 
vitamin  in  milk,  destruction  Iv  aft*- 

lisation,  266. 
{See  also  Scurvy.) 
Antiseptics — 

H-lon  concentration  in  testing.  271 
in   treatment  of  wounds,   compartioe. 

272. 
(Bee  also  specific  atttisepticx.) 
Antisera,    specific,    for    infections   of   n 

known  cause,  566. 
Antitoxic  sera — 

concentration,    comparison   of  predpt- 

tating  agents,  776. 
standardisation,  methods,  676. 
Antitoxins   of   BacUlms   botmliHus, 

662. 
Ants— 

leaf-cutting,  control,  160. 

of  British  Solomon  Islands,  160. 
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Aphis — ContioQed. 

man,  studies,  N.T.SUte,  360. 

pwni.    (See  Apple  aphis.) 

viburM^  probable  Identity  with  A^  gros- 
sularUB,  646. 

control,  153. 

woolly,  notes,  048. 

woolly,  spraying  experiments,  740. 
Apkomia  gularis  on  stored  peanuts,  453. 
Apiculture.     (See  Beekeeping.) 
Apo^amy,  studies,  527. 
Apomorphln,  use  as  reagent,  018. 
Apotettlz,    parthenogenesis    and     linkage, 

768. 
Apparatus — 

bomb  for  ammonia  synthesis,  707. 

connecting  bulb,  802. 

electrolytic  hydrogen  generator,  312. 

for  alkali  fusions,  608. 

for  ammonia  distillation,  504. 

for  analyzing  gases,  611. 

for  centrlfugallzatlon  at  low  tempera- 
tures, 812. 

for    continuous    extraction    of    phos- 
phoric add,  125. 

for   determining  arglnin   In   nitrogen, 
711. 

for  determining  bromln  In  brines,  0. 

for  determining  caitwn,  0. 

for  determining  cellulose,  612. 

for   determining   H-lon   concentration, 
220,313,411. 

for  determining  nitrogen,  318. 

for  determining  speed  of  percolation 
of  water  in  soils,  110. 

for  determining   yelocity   of   evapora- 
tion, 513. 

fbr    elect rometric    titration    of    plant 
Juices,  505. 

for  examining  stomach  contents,  316. 

for  extraction   of  soluble   material  in 
soUs,  216. 

for  fat  extraction,  207. 

for    filtering    with    parchment    mem- 
brane, 411. 

for  gastric  analysis,  rapid,  11. 

for  hydrogen  preparation  and  testing, 
8. 

for  measuring  oxidase  and  catalase  ac- 
tivity, 412. 

for  measuring  water,  81. 

for     measuring     wear     of     concrete, 
U.S.D.A.,  83. 

for  melting  point  determinations,  50U. 

for  microtitration  of  arsenic,  206. 

for  nitrogen  generation,  206. 

for  preventing  overtltratlon,  313. 

for    producing    negative    pressure    in 
transpiring  plants,  334. 

for  purifying  benzoic  acid,  611. 

for  soil  analysis,  110. 

for  sterilization  of  growing  plants,  £5. 

for  sugar  anaylsls,  211. 

for  volumetric  determination  of  carbon 
dioxid,  412. 

gasometric  burette,  109. 

hydrogen  electrode,  description,  412. 


Apparatus — Continued. 

paint  plastometer,  890. 

respiration,  portable,  62. 

thermoregulator,  description,  411. 
Apple — 

anthracnose,  control,  739,  740. 

aphlds,  eggs  of,  N.J.,  849. 

aphis,  green,  control,  N.Y.State,  360. 

aphis,  remedies,  250. 

aphis,  woolly,  notes,  450. 

aphis,    woolly,    spraying    experiments, 
740. 

bitter  pit,  notes,  48. 

black  spot,  control,  645,  741. 

blight,  American,  450. 

blotch,  control,  Ohio,  450. 

Botrytis,  new,  353. 

canker,  450. 

cankerworm,  control  measures,  639. 

crown  gall,  notes,  645. 

diseases,  150,  541. 

diseases,  notes,  N.Y.State,  349. 

diseases,  spray  schedule.  Wash.,  836. 

fire  blight,  spraying  tests,  746. 

grain  aphis,  studies,  452. 

leaf  miner,  life  history  and  control,  650. 

leaf  scab,  notes,  645. 

leaf  spot,  notes,  742. 

maggot,  control,  52,  251. 

Monllia,  notes,  150. 

nursery  stock,   leaf   hoppers   affecting, 
U.8.D.A..  358. 

orchf^rds,  costs  and  profits  in  Minne- 
sota, 639. 

orchards,  sweet  clover  for,  Minn.,  834. 

powdery  mildew,  control,  646. 

powdery  mildew,  notes.  742. 

root  rot,  645,  739;  Va.,  447. 

root  weevil,  notes,  856. 

mst,  control,  645. 

rust,  relation  to  cedar  trees,  746. 

scab,  control,  643,  739,  740. 

scab,  spraying  experiments,  740,  746. 

scald,  nature  and  control,  343. 

silver  leaf,  inoculation  experiments,  846. 

sucker,   anatomy  of  head  and   mouth, 
452. 

tree  borer,  fiat-headed,  summary  of  in- 
formation, 56. 

tree  weevil,  bronze,  notes,  751. 

trees,  cauliflory  In,  853. 

twig  borer,  notes,  152. 

water  core,  notes,  48. 
Apples — 

blooming  dates,  N.  J.,  835. 

bud     formation    as    affected    by    soil 
management,  535. 

casual  variability  in  yields,  Calif.,  819. 

cider  and  vinegar  qualities.  Minn.,  316. 

commercial    utilisation    and   conserva- 
tion, 615. 

crab.      (See  Crab  apples.) 

Delicious,  bearing  habits,  Ohio,  836. 

dusting  experiments,  637;  Va.,  345. 

fertilizer  experiments,  68S ;  NY.  State, 
344. 

grafting  old  trees,  534. 
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Apples — Continued. 

graphic  records  for,  634. 

Insects  affecting,  158. 

pollination,  Calif.,  ^2. 

pollination  tests,  534. 

preparation  for  market,  U.B.DJk.,  39. 

propagation,  Mass.,  638. 

pruning  sxperlments,  440:  Call!,  189. 

pmnlng  wounds,  Minn.,  833. 

seedling,  breeding,  787. 

spray  formula,  688. 

spraying    calendar.    Ark.,    736;    N.C., 
896. 

spraying  experiments,  637,  645. 

stem,  length  In,  586. 

thinning  experiments,  89. 

varieties  for  Ohio,  Ohio,  496. 

yarieties,     hardy,     Minn.,     834,     835; 
B.Dak.,  886. 

varieties     injured     by     winterkilling, 
Minn.,  836. 

varieties,  new,  637. 

winter    injury    in    1917-1918,    Mass., 
343. 
Apricot — 

bacterial     gummosis,     studies,     Calif., 
843. 

leaf  miner,   life   history   and  control, 
650. 

limb  gall,  notes,  Calif.,  843. 

shot-hole,  control,  Calif.,  848. 

twig  blight,  control,  Calif.,  843. 
Apricots — 

dried,  analyses,  Calif.,  862. 

pollination,  Calif.,  832. 

pruning  experiments,  Calif.,  189. 

spraying  experiments,  Calif.,  843. 
Arbor   day,    relation    to    civic   betterm^it, 

U.8.D.A.,  141. 
ArcMp9  roaaceana,  notes,  748. 
Ardi8Ut  crUpa,  bud  symbiosis  in,  833. 
Areca — 

koleroga,  146,  146. 

palm,  diseases,  46. 
Argas — 

nUniatu9,  studies,  U.8.D.A.,  252. 

per9icu«,  cause  of  recurrent  fever,  570. 
Arglnln   nitrogen,  determination,   modifica- 
tion of  apparatus,  711. 
Arffyroploce  leucotreta,  notes,  547. 
Arizona  University  and  Station,  notes,  197. 
Army  worm,  control  In  Ohio,  Ohio.  30O. 
Arpax  ruby,  new  pavement  material,  385. 
Arrfaenothrips,  new  genus,  erection.  154. 
Arricclamento  of  elm  and  hackberry,  450. 
Arsenic — 

determination  in  vegetable  oils,  610. 

microtltratlon,  206. 
Arsenical  dips — 

oxidation  In,  76. 

reduction  In,  77. 
Arsenlcals.      (Bee  Calcium  arsenate.  Lead 
arsenate.  Sodium  arsenate  and  arsenlte.) 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem,  inulln  In,  226. 
Arundo    phragmitea    meal,    feeding    value, 
369. 


Asarcla,  status  of  genus.  355. 

Ascariasia,  lecture  on,  674. 

Ascarld  larve,   migrating  course  in  boit, 

76. 
Ascarids,  reraoval  by  antbelmlntloi,  379. 
ABcarU  9uiUa,  studies,  883. 
Awoook^a^ 

fagopwrmm  on  buckwheat,  studies,  241 

p<si  cm  beans,  851. 

sp.,  notes,  150. 
Asoochyts,     North    American,    descripthc 

list.  484. 
Ash,  mountain,  growth  studies,  739. 
Ash,  mountain,  log  measurements,  142. 
Ashes.     {See  Wood  ashes.) 
Aslllds  In  District  of  ColnmbU.  652. 
Asparagin,  effect  on  amylase,  203. 
Asparagus — 

canned,  botuUnus  poisoning  from,  57. 

Irrigation  experiments,  138. 

tops,  dried,  feeding  value,  369. 
Aapartic  acid- 
effect  on  amylase,  203. 

yield  from  proUn,  201. 
Aspergillaces,  growth  as  affected  by  bc- 

charose,  627. 
ABpergiilu9 — 

Hwm9,  studies,  836. 

fUger,  studies,  246,  386.  628,  727,  803, 
804. 

spp..  studies,  162,  608. 

9ydowi,  studies,  836,  803.  804. 
AtpidUtiua— 

ancpius.    {8f€  Putnam's  scale.) 

d€8tructor  on  avocados.  546. 

pemMosna,     (See  Ban  Joe«  scale.) 
Asses,  breeding  in  North  Africa,  66a 
Association  of — 

Land-Grant  Colleges,  notes.  700. 

Southern    Agricultural   Workers,  1920 
meeting,  801.  400. 
Aster,  woody,  poisonous  to  stock,  control, 

879. 
Ath<m9  h4Bmorrkoid4»U$,  notes,  865. 
A.tmosphere — 

characteristics,  317. 

(See  «too  Air.) 
Atmospheric  pressure,  periodicities  In.  211 
Atriplem  ooiiesesns  as  pasture,  notes,  797. 
Atrodeotes  spp..  studies,  454. 
Atterberg  Schlamm  cylinder,  119. 
Autointoxication  symptoms,  origin  of,  466. 
Automobile  design  and  constructioD,  84. 
Avian  diseases,  detection  and  contrrf,  CtUf^ 

885. 
Ayltamlnosls  experiments,  tecbnlqae,  366. 
Avocado— 

anthracnoae,  646. 

dle4)ack,  646. 

fat,  dlgesUblllty,  662. 

rot,  studies,  648. 
Avooados — 

budding  experiments,  443. 

eold-storage  studies,  CaHt,  831. 

culture,  140,  737. 

culture  and  marketlBg  In  Mexico,  239. 

culture  In  West  Indies,  442. 
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Ayocados — Continued, 
insects  affecting:,  546. 
varieties,  notes,  238. 
Azotohacter  ctirooeoooum,  conditlonB  affect- 
ing growth,  22S. 
Azotobacter,  fixation  of  nitrogen  by,  studies, 

Calif.,  812. 
BaJbeMa  hovis,  synonymy,  570« 
BaciUua — 

abwrtuB,  tests  for  detection  of,  674. 

(See  aUo  Abortion.) 
aerogenes  and  B.  coli,  differentiation, 

274,  275. 
aerogenea    capaulatua    in    milk,    toxic 

properties,  875. 
aerogenea,  distribution  in  water,  275. 
amarua,  description,  174. 
amglovorua,  notes,  645. 
avisepticuat  immunisation,  R.I.,  78. 
botuUnua — 

antitoxin,  558.  662. 
effect  of  lemon  juice  on,  Calif.,  863. 
occurrence  in  nature,  260. 
presence    in    factory-canned   prod- 
ucts, 261. 
studies,  58,  262,  762. 
types,  description,  260. 
hulgaricuat    use    as    a    cheese    starter, 

564;  Calif.,  876. 
carotovoruat  notes,  N.Y.State,  350. 
cereuas  notes,  N.Y.State,  325. 
cloaciB    as    transformer    of    cyanamid, 

428. 
coli  and  B.  aerogenea,  differentiation, 

274,  275. 
coli,  bacterial  content  in  mUk,  72, 
coli  communia,  paper  on,  877. 
coli,  distribution  In  water,  275. 
coli  In  Jellied  meats,  254. 
enteritidia,  studies,  885. 
eryaipelatia  auia,  studies,  679. 
granulobaeter    pectinovorum,     studies, 

708. 
hoploatemua.   Insect   susceptibility    to, 

153. 
larvw,  notes,  U.8.D.A.,  857. 
tneUtenaia,  pathogenicity  of.  74. 
meaentericua  In  Jellied  meats,  254. 
neorophorua.     (See  Necrobadllosls.) 
nephritidia  equi,  studies,  680. 
oviaepticua,    vacdne,    for    hemorrhagic 

septicemia,  Calif.,  884. 
paratyphoaua  A  in  swine,  studies,  882. 
paratyphoaua  B  in  swine,  studies,  882. 
pfaffl  n.  sp.,  description,  478. 
prodigioaua  as  transformer  of  ej'ana- 

mld,  428. 
proteua  vulgaria  in  Jellied  meats,  254. 
pyogenea,  infection  In  bucks,  Calff..  884. 
radicioola,   effect    of    low   temperature 
on,  N.Y.Comell,  485. 

(See  alao  Nodule  bacteria.) 
Reading,  and  B.  aporogenea,  compari- 
son, 271. 
reitgerei  n.sp.,  descriptton,  478. 
aporogenea  and  Reading  becillus,  com- 
parison, 271. 


BaaUlua — Continued. 

suhtiHa   as   transformer   of   cyanamid, 
428. 

subiUie  in  jellied  meats,  254. 

auipeatifer,  studies,  882. 

traofteiphHua,  studies,  855. 
Backwater    curves    and    hydraulic    Jump, 

theory,  181. 
Bacteria — 

add-ftuit,  studies,  177. 

and     Protosoa,    pathogenic,    textbook, 
878. 

as  affected  by  concentration  of  sugar 
solutions,  627. 

effect  on  peritfaecla  formation,  131. 

increasing   etching   effect   of   roots   on 
marble,   25. 

iron-depositing,  studies,  575. 

nitrate-reduction   test,   N.Y.State,   325. 

nitrogen-fixing,  nonsymbiotic,  18. 
Bacterial  tumors  and  wound  calluses,  435. 
Bacterlddal  power  of  vegetable  Juices,  7. 
Bacteriologic  culture  media.      (See  Culture 

media.) 
Bacteriology,  textbook,  474. 
Bacterium — 

anatum  n.sp.,  description,  779. 

araenoxydana  n.sp.,  description,  76. 

araenreducena  n.sp.,  description,  77. 

atrofaoiena  n.sp.,  description,  844. 

citri.     (See  Citrus  canker.) 

glycineuvi  n.sp.,  description,  352. 

ichthyoamiua,       biochemical        action, 
N.Y.Cornell,  565. 

iefferaonU  n.sp.,   description,  478. 

phaaeoU,  studies,  351. 

puUwrum,  detection,  Calif.,  885. 

aolanacearum  on  beans,  351. 

aolanacearum,  studies,  148. 

tranalucena,  remedies,  644. 

tvlarenae,  studies,  476. 

tumefaciena,  studies,  435,  841. 

vitiane,  studies,  Ohio,  846. 

icelohU  In  milk,  toxic  properties,  875. 
Bagasse,    fertilizing    value    and    analyses, 

223. 
Bagworms,  South  African,  360. 
Bakauan,  cultivatioD  for  firewood,  142. 
Bakeries,  economic  operation,  N.  Dak.,  458. 
Baking  powders,  preparation,  863. 
Balsam,  determination  of  future  yields  in 

Canada,  445. 
Bamboos,  method  of  working  in  India,  44. 
Banana — 

disease  in  Cuba,  49. 

disease  in  tropical  America,  49. 

stem  weevil,  life  history,  857. 
Bananas — 

antiscorbutic  value,  207. 

coconut  butterfly  on,  751. 

culture  experiments,  736;  Guam,  37. 

fertiliser  experiments  in  India,  517. 

insects  affecting,  451. 

nutritive  value,  457. 

Philippine,  studies.  443. 
Barber,   Ohio  C,   Agricultural   and   Indus- 
trial School,  notes,  696. 
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Barberry — 

eradication,  542. 
eradication  In  WlBconaln,  742. 
Barium   phosphate,    fertilising  value,   814 ; 

R.  I..  627. 
Bark-louse,  oyater-BhelU     (Bee  Oyster-shell 

scale.) 
Barley — 

absorption  of  soil  constituents,  23. 

antiscorbutic  value,  463. 

as     supplement     to     alfalfa     pasture. 

U.8.D.A.,  374. 
bran,  value  for  milk  production.  Wis., 

376. 
breeding  experiments,  Minn.,  824. 
characters,  factor  analysis,  32. 
chop,  analyses,  Tex.,  760. 
continuous  culture  experiments,  98. 
culture  experiments,  132 ;  N.Dak.,  732. 
culture  experiments  in  China,  400. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 
culture  in  California,  CaUf.,  32. 
diseases,  treatment,  Mich..  694. 
early  growth  in  alkali  soil,  Utah,  28. 
effect  of  carbon  dioxld,  816. 
effect  of  drainage,  Wis.,  384. 
effect  of  sou  adds.  Wis..  824. 
feed,   analyses,    263,   560;   Mich.,   63; 

N.H.,  769. 
feed,  value  for  milk  production.  Wis., 

376. 
feeding  experiments,  Mont.,  67. 
feeding  experiments  for  lambs,  Calif., 

868. 
fertiliser  experiments,  223.  327. 
foot-rot  disease  in  Northwest,  351. 
for  fattening  pigs,   Calif.,  870;    Wla., 

373. 
for  young  pigs,  Mont.,  67. 
freshly    harvestsd,    germination    tests, 

237. 
inheritance  in,  studies,  133. 
irrigation  experiments,  Calif.,  822. 
Jolntworm,  control,  U.8.D.A.,  763. 
liming  experiments,  523. 
limits   of   toxicity   of  ammonium   sul- 
phate for,  219. 
loose  smut,  remedies,  644. 
Mariout,  Calif.,  32. 
meal,  analyses,  Mich.,  68. 
middlings,  analyses,  263;  Mass.,  866; 

Tex.,  769. 
mixed  feed,  analyses,  Mass.,  866. 
nomenclature  among  the  ancients,  33. 
offals,  feeding  value,  369. 
pastures,  Mont.,  68. 
physiological  characters,  128. 
pollen,  germination  of.  820. 
protein,  nutritive  value,  756. 
rotation  experiments,  132;  Minn.,  731, 

824 ;  U.8.D.A.,  336. 
sand  and  solution  culture  experiments, 

24. 
soi'd  treatment  with  dry  heat,  644. 
seeding,  experiments  in  methods,  230. 
seeding  rates,  Wash.,  632. 


Barley — Cbntinoed. 
smut,  control,  T42. 
smut,  infection  throagh  llo>wer.  244. 
statistical  notes,  430. 
stripe  disease.  Wis.,  300. 
variety  tests,  530;  Calif..  822;  mch. 

631;    Minn.,    731,    824,    825,   826; 

N.Dak.,  732;  U.8J>JL,  387;  WaA, 

631. 
Bams — 

dairy,     construction     and     eqaipiBfat. 

Nebr..  286. 
design    and    construction    in    Fxaace, 

590. 
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Bedbugs — 

control,  paper  on,  152. 

eradication  by  steam,  358. 

life  history  studies,  358. 
Bee— 

culture,  paper  on,  162. 

moth,  control,  paper  on,  152. 
Beech,  oak  mildew  on,  in  British  Isles,  747. 
Beechnut — 

cake,  feeding  value,  369. 

germs,  feeding  value,  369. 
Beef— 

blood,  alkalinity  determination,  614. 

exports,  of  New  Zealand,  807. 

fat  V.  lean,  cooking  tests,  868. 

imports.  British,  statistics,  867. 

production,  Nebr..  168. 

production,  future,  in  England,  868. 

retail  prices  in  North  Dakota,  N.Dak., 
363. 

serum,    alkalinity    determination,   614. 

serum,   normal,  effect  on  anthrax   ba- 
cillus, 475. 

(See  aUo  Cattle,  beef.) 
Beekeeping — 

extension,  Calif.,  848. 

in  Oklahoma,  160. 

in  Ontario,  160. 

industry,  647. 

on  the  farm,  51. 

papers  on,  152. 

to  conserve  sugar,  252. 
Bee»— 

affected    by    European    foulbrood.    be- 
havior, U.8.D.A.,  859. 

brood  diseases,  362. 

determination  of  age  in,  860. 

foulbrood.     (Bee  Foulbrood.) 

handbook  for  beginners,  56. 

life  history,  51. 

photic  reactions  of,  160. 

queen,  mating,  549. 

winter  loss,  362. 

(See  aJxo  Honey.) 
Beet— 

leaf-hopper,  bree<llng  areas,  Calif.,  848. 

pulp,  dried,  anaykies,  263 ;  Mass.,  866 : 
Mich..  63 ;  N.H..  796 ;  Tex.,  769. 

pulp,   dried,   feeding  value,  Tex.,   369. 

pulp,  for  ewes,  Calif.,  868. 

root  scab,  control,  147. 

seed,  treatment,  147. 

top  silage,  feeding  value,  U.8.D.A.,  870. 

webworm,  paper  on,  645. 
Beetles — 

dermestld,  parasite  of,  751. 

hard  back,  on  sugar  cane,  52. 

of  Europe,  book  on,  854. 

prlonine.  notes,  454. 

treatise,  455. 
3e«te — 

criteria  of  ripeness,  130. 

effect  of  carbon  dioxld,  816. 

fertilizer  experiments.  223,  330,  719. 

field  or  fodder.     (See  Mangels.) 

irrigation  experiments,  188,  576. 


Beets — Continued. 

liming  experiments,  523. 

relative  cost  before  and  after  war  in 
France.   593. 

sugar.     (See  Sugar  beets.) 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  835. 

vitamin  content,  759. 
Belle     Fourche     project     farm     In     1918, 

U.S.D.A.,  396. 
Benzoic  acid,  purification,  611. 
Beriberi — 

among  Filipinos,  462. 

among  troops  in  Mesopotamia,  463. 

carbohydrate  metabolism  in,  557. 

relation  to  polished  rice  consumption, 
457. 
Berries.      (See  Fruits,   small,   and  specific 

kiHd9.) 
Betaln,  migration  in  plants,  885. 
Betel- 
palm,  culture,  444. 

vine,  culture,  444. 
Beverages,  alcoholic,  in  war  time,  552. 
Bibliography  of — 

acacias,  tropical,  of  Queensland,  840. 

aculeata,  parasitic,  159. 

agriculture  in  Virginia,  490. 

alfalfa  seed  production,  Utah,  807. 

animal  breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 

bacteria,  iron-depositing,  575. 

biocenology,  128. 

birds  of  North  CaroUna,  847. 

books  on  agriculture,  French,  599. 

cabbage  worm  in  Wisconsin,  166. 

edema,  cause  of,  761. 

embryology  of  the  chick,  562. 

episootio  lymphangitis,  568. 

essential  oils,  refractive  indices,  713. 

frit  fly,  655. 

fruit  files,  Japanese,  653. 

heredity,  560. 

horse  breeding  In  France,  375. 

hydrology,  572. 

inbreeding  and  outbreeding,  866. 

inheritance  of  fasciatlon   in   com,   34. 

Joint-ill,   680. 

land  tenure.  190. 

light  sources  In  plants,  630. 

meat  poisoning,  273. 

milk,  564. 

milking  machines,  773. 

nitrogen  fixation,  219. 

nutrition   in   France   during   the   war, 
456. 

(Enothera,  128. 

paper  research  literature,  12. 

peat  materials,  I7.R.D.A.,  328. 

pellagra,  463,  761. 

persimmons,  Calif.,  346. 

phenology,  511. 

Phyllophaga  parasites,  550. 

potas.slum  extraction  from  rocks,  625. 

potassium  recovery  at  cement  plants, 
815. 

red  spiders,  551. 

refrigeration,  589. 
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Bibliography  of — Continued. 

rice  stem  borer,  56. 

ringing  of  peachen.  639. 

sewage  treatment  and  disposal,  780. 

soil  acidity.  623. 

Boro»pwrel\a  uvefU^  652. 

soy  beans,  nutritive  value,  N.Dak.,  161. 

sugar  determination,  416. 

tillage.  132. 

troplHms.    animal    and    forced    move- 
ments, 846. 

tsutsugamushi  disease,  451. 

wasps,  Philippine,  551. 

wheat  foot-rot  disease,  244. 

sine  occurrence  in  human  body,  758. 
Bichlorid  of  mercury.     (Kee  Corrosive  sub- 
limate.) 
Blocenology,  discussion,  128. 
Blocllmatic  law.  discussion,  545. 
Biological    Society    of    Washington,    early 

days,  240. 
Biology,  papers  on,  550. 
Biomifia    UiehHOMtenuB,    parasite    of    white 

gn]t>s,  550. 
Birch,  yellow,  wood  analysis,  7. 
Birds— 

as  affected  by  the  war,  748. 

domestic,  new  bacterial  species  patho- 
genic for,  478^ 

domesticated,  diseases  of,  680. 

of  I)e8c'<heo  Island,  Porto  Rico,  51. 

of  eastern  Canada,  descriptions,  451. 

of  Great  Britain,  treatise,  847. 

of  North  America,  check  list,  847. 

of  North  Carolina,  847. 

of  Sumatra,  notes,  847. 

of  Tambelan  Islands,  847. 

of  the  Americas,  catalogue,  847. 

of  town  and  village,  847. 

parasitism  by  fly  lanre,  167. 

protection,  officials  and  organizations, 
U.S.D.A..  354. 
Bituminous  road  surfaces,  use  in  Ohio,  802. 
Black- 
medic  poda,  digestion  coefficients,  263. 

skimmer,  eye  of,  notes,  855. 
Blackberries,   evergreen,   culture   and   care. 

Wash.,  536. 
Blackleg — 

and    gas    gangrene,    relation    between, 
380. 

bacillus,  growth  in  culture  media,  379. 

control  in  Alabama,  776. 

immunization,  74,  476. 

in  sheep,  outbreak  in  Montana,  381. 

prevention,  paper  on,  877. 

summary  of  information,  Mont.,   881. 

vaccination  with  culture  filtrate,  Calif., 
881. 

Tacdne,  standardization  and  use,  568. 
Blanfordia  noaophora,  resistance  to  desic- 
cation, 776. 
iilap9tinu9  pimalis,  notes,  Ariz..  357. 
Blastodaona  putripennella,  notes,  152. 
Blatella  germanica,  control,  Minn.,  368. 
Blatta  orientalUi,  control,  Minn.,  358. 
Blattids  of  Panama,  studies,  546. 


Blood- 
alkaline     reserve     after     hemotrhtiif. 

composition,  368,  465. 
alkaline  reserve  as   affected  by  suit, 

463. 
alkalinity  determination,  614. 
ammonia  In,  determination,  614. 
calcium  content.  Increasing,  768. 
catalase  before  and  after  anestbesU, 

250. 
chlortn  in,  determination,  712. 
dried.     {See  Dried  Wood.) 
horse,     nonspecific    complement   bind- 
ing substances  in,  370. 
H-ion     concentration,     det^^lnatkn. 

563. 
magnesium  in,  determination,  712. 
meal,  bacteriaation,  520. 
method  of  analysts,  modification,  711 
platelets,    r5le    In    natural    Immnnlty, 

176. 
potassium  and  sodium   in,  determlitt- 

Uon,  506. 
regeneration,  studies,  867. 
serum,  antagonistic  action  of  salt  to. 

176. 
serum,  protein  content,  866. 
serum,     refractive     index,    varlatiana, 

262. 
serum,  ultraspectroscopie  studies,  176. 
slaughter-house,  acquisition  and  utili- 

sation,  161. 
sugar  in,  modified  method  of  detemi- 

natlon,  712. 
use  in  food,  254. 
volume,  determination  hy  carbon  nion- 

oxld,  210. 
sine  content,  768. 
Blue  grass — 

fertilizer  experiments,  Minn.,  826. 
pastures,  effect  of  fertilizers  on,  Ya., 
487. 
Blueberries,    breeding   experiments,   MIdd.. 

834. 
Boll  weevlL     {Bee  Cotton-boll  weevil.) 
Boll  worm.     {Bee  Cotton  boll  worm.) 
Bomb  for  ammonia  synthesis,  707. 
Bombyx  mori,     (Bee  Silkworms.) 
Bone  meal — 

analyses,  263,  560;  Mass.,  866. 
fertilizing  value,  Calif.,  812 ;  Guam,  HT. 
Books  on — 

agrarian  reform,  Russian,  804. 
agricultural  resources  of  French  Ba.^ 

Africa,  806. 
agricultural  eurvcylng,  887. 
agriculture — 

American,    economic    history   of. 

286. 
elementary,  106,  705. 
for  elghtli  grade,  208. 
for  high  schools,  705. 
for  teachers,  306. 
Ulustttited  lessons  in.  508, 
in  New  TowB,  701. 
of  to-morrow,  687. 
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Books  on — Continued. 

animal  breeding  In  North  Africa,  560. 

animals  Injurious  and  beneficial  to  ag- 
riculture, 451. 

bacteria,  pathogenic,  878. 

bacteriology,  474. 

beef  production  in  England,  868. 

bees,  56. 

beetles  of  Europe,  854. 

biotechnology  of  meat,  fat,  and  milk 
production,  263. 

birds  and  the  war,  748. 

birds,  British,  nests  and  eggs,  847. 

birds,  domesticated,  diseases  of,  680. 

birds  in  town  and  village,  847. 

buildings  for  farm  animals,  590. 

butter  making,  269. 

calcium  requirement  for  man  and  ani- 
mals, 260. 

camp  nutrition,  mess  officers*  man- 
ual, 658. 

canning  and  preserving,  113. 

canning,  cold-pack  method,  616. 

canning,  commercial,  113. 

catalysis  In  theory  and  practice,  802. 

cattle  foods,  microscopic  analysis,  469. 

cavy  culture,  770. 

cheese  making,  269,  270. 

chemistry,  310. 

chemistry  of  starch  and  celluloee,  409. 

chemistry,  organic,  310. 

chicks,  development,  562. 

colloids,  physics  and  chemistry  of,  100. 

concrete  construction,  580,  581,  685. 

cookery,  458. 

cooking  in  quantity,  863. 

cows  in  health  and  disease,  273. 

dairy  cows,  feeding,  269. 

dairying,  269,  496. 

drainage  systems,  tile,  577. 

drug  plants,  cnltnre,  538. 

dnig  phints,  nomenclature  of,  43. 

dry  farm  crops,  487. 

ducks,  ralHing,  563. 

ducks,  runner,  562. 

economics  of  daily  life,  91. 

economics,  rural,  789. 

encouraging  repopulation  and  combat- 
ing high  cost  of  living,  391 . 

engineering,  dvll,  478. 

engineering,  highway,  279. 

enginperlng,  irrigation,  479. 

engineering,  rural,  274. 

engineering,  structural,  486. 

excavation,  machinery  and  costs,  482. 

farm  buildings,  construction,  687. 

farm  engines,  282. 

farmers*  union  and  federation,  391. 

farming,  profitable,  88. 

farms.  State,  490. 

feeding  of  nations,  755. 

fertilisation  prol)lems,  262. 

fertilizers,  20,  719. 

fevers  In  tlie  Tropics,  174. 

floods,  remedies,  682. 

flower  culture,  43. 

flower  gardens,  making  of,  43. 


Books  on — Continued. 

food  and  nutrition,  56. 

food  and  public  health,  253. 

food  and  the  war,  551. 

food  from  grains,  456. 

food  Industry,  658. 

food  preservation,  804. 

food  supply,  world,  790. 

forage  substitutes,  760. 

forestry,  43. 

forests  of  France,  colonial,  446. 

forests,  woods,  and  trees,  539. 

fruit  and  truck  crops,  593. 

fruit  culture,  238,  440. 

fruit  in  the  home,  255. 

fruit  trees  as  bushes,  culture,  634. 

fruits,  industries  for  conservation  of, 
615. 

garden  insects  and  plant  diseases,  546. 

gardening  in  New  Zealand,  533. 

gardening,  rOIe  in  land  development, 
444. 

gardening  the  year  round,  533. 

geography,  commercial,  898. 

glow  worm  and  other  beetles,  455. 

goats,  milch,  564. 

goats,  lalsing,  561. 

goats,  use  and  management  in  Eng- 
land, 265. 

grafting  old  fruit  trees,  534. 

grain  elevators,  plans,  787. 

grapes,  41. 

harvesting  machines,  686. 

health,   public,   863. 

heredity.   262,   560. 

hides  of  colonial  cattle,  264. 

highway  inspection,  890. 

home  economics  teaching,  92. 

home  projects  in  agriculture,  91. 

horses,  diseases  of  foot,  571. 

horticulture,  444. 

household  appliances,  285. 

hybridization,  cause  of  apogamy  In 
plants,  527. 

hydraulics,  274,  572. 

hydraulics,  agricultural,  174. 

hydrology,  elements  of,  571,  681. 

ice  cream  manufacture,  877. 

inbreeding  and  cross  breeding,  865. 

insect  artisans  and  their  work,  249. 

land  improvement  in  France,  790. 

land  question  in  England,  391. 

lime,  use  in  soil  improvement,  524. 

live-stock  and  dairy  farming,  263. 

meadows  and  forage  plants,  437. 

meadows  and  pastures  in  France,  437. 

medicine,  tropical,  laboratory  studies, 
174. 

microorganism,  pathogenic.  774. 

milk,  biological  properties,  564. 

milk,  clean,  production  on  farm,  472. 

moor  cultivation,  512. 

motor  vehicle  engineering,  486. 

nature  study,  92. 

nature  teaching,  92. 

nurseries,  534. 
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Books  on — Continued. 

Dutritioo  diseases  and  infant  feeding, 
660. 

nutrition    in    France   during   the   war, 
466. 

oils,  essential,  and  perfumes,  8. 

oils,  essential,  refractive  indicea,  712. 

oils,  hydrogenation  of,  409. 

paries  and  gardens,  539. 

pellagra,  761. 

perfume  and  aromatic  plants,  43. 

perfumes  and  essential  oils,  8. 

pharmacy,  379. 

physiology,  principles  of,  668. 

pigeons,  diseases  and  feeding.  779. 

pigs,  raising,  268,  661. 

pine,  southern  yellow,  680. 

plant  physiology,  626. 

poultry  raisin  J.  268,  471. 

poultry,  rational  feeding,  268. 

protosoa,  pathogenic,  878. 

pumping  machinery,  480. 

rabbits,  breeding  and  care,  268. 

roads  and  pavements,  279. 

roses,  239,  444. 

seed  farming  In  Britain,  634. 

sericulture,  646. 

sheep,     merino,     history     and     breed- 
ing, 770. 

softwood  industry,  349. 

soils    and    manures    in    New    Zealand, 
511. 

surgical     and    obstetrical     operations, 
879. 

timber,  strength,  seasoning,  and  grad- 
ing, 280. 

timbers  and  their  uses.  446. 

traction    farming    and    traction    engi- 
neering, 282. 

tractors,  282,  783. 

trees,  44. 

trees,   mountain,   of   southern   Califor- 
nia, 848. 

tropisms,  animal,  846. 

tumors,  nature  and  cause,  878. 

turnpikes  of  New  England,  891. 

vegetable  culture,  38,  637. 

water  law,  western,  887. 

wood    and    other    organic    structural 
material,  280. 

wood,  presertation,  782. 
Booms     for     spraying     truck     cropn,     Va. 

Truck,  893. 
Borax — - 

determination,  methods,  313. 

In      fertilizers,      crop      injury      from, 
U.S.D.A.,  816. 

limits    of    toxicity,    studies,    U.S.D.A., 
817. 
Borbhetta  soil,  fertiliser  experiments,  22. 
Bordeaux — 

and  oil  emulsion  spray,  153. 

dust    on    peach    and    apple    orchards, 
Va.,  346. 

mixture  and  casein,  tests,  363. 

mixture,  fungicidal  value,  48. 


Bordeaux — Continued. 

mixture,  improved  form,  363. 

mixture,    value   against    potato  pests. 
Mass.,  366. 
Boric  add,  use  in  nitrogen  detefsdostioa, 

802. 
Boma  disease,  etiologj  of»  S71. 
Botany — 

agricultural,   in    seeondBiT   edoeatiaB, 
697. 

problems  in,  paper  on,  T48L 
Botflies,  ox,  life  history,  864. 
Bothrideride,  biology  of,  666. 
Boir^odipiadia  theobraimm  on  tea,  MC. 
BoiriftiM  oinerea,  notes,  46. 
Botrytls   leaf  spot,   notes,    N.T.State.  35Il 
Bota— 

carbon  bisnlphid  for,  881.  678. 

in  horses,  paper  on,  878. 

{See  also  Oastrophilus.) 
Botulinus   antitoxin,   review   of   Uteratsf^. 

662. 
Botulisoh— 

and  qK>iled  canned  foods.  261. 

cause  and  prevention,  568. 

from   canned   asparagus,  67. 

from    canned    ripe    olives,    261,   2fil 
668. 

from  ripe  oliyes,  protectlTe  messues. 
761. 

outbreaks,  262,  668. 

studies,  57,  761. 
Bourdillon  water  still,  modification,  & 
Bowlders,  blasting  with  TNT,  278. 
Boys*  clubs — 

in     Northern     and     Western     States 
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Brick   pavements — 

monolltble,  mUeage  tests,  678. 

standard   specifications,   891. 
Bridge- 
laws  In  Kansas,  488. 

surveys,  field  manual,  892. 

concrete,  impact  teats,  485. 

load    concentrations    on     steel    floor- 
joists,  679. 

rein  forced-concrete,  specifications,  679. 

steel,  design  and  construction,  486. 

toll,  in  New  England,  891. 
Brines,  bromin  in,  9. 
British   Rainfall  Organisation,  transfer  of 

work,  499. 
Brom-cresol  purple  test  for  abnormal  milk, 

209. 
Brome  grass — 

culture  in  British  Columbia,  788. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  824. 
Bromin — • 

as  seed  disinfectant,  146. 

determination  in  mineral  waters,  8. 

determination    in    organic    substances, 
711. 
Brood    coops   and    appliances,    description, 

U.S.D.A.,  187. 
Brooders,  heating  with  hot  water,  187. 
Broom — 

corn,  rotation  experiments,  230. 

corn,  yields,  Minn.,  826. 

millet  ash,  fertilizing  value,  626. 
Brosia   meals,  analyses,   162. 
Brown-tail  moth — 

caterpillars,  injury  to  silkworms.  852. 

in  Canada,  paper  on,  748. 
Bruchohiu4  laticep9,  parasitism   by,  Okla., 

867. 
Bruchu* — 

ohinenHf,     (Bee  Cowpea   weevil.) 

ohieetue.     (Bee  Bean  weevil.) 

quadrimaculatus,  life  history  and  con- 
trol, Okla.,  856. 

rufimanus,  studies,  U.8.D.A.,  548. 
Brtfophyllum  calyoinmm,  regeneration,  26. 
Bryophyllnm,   physiological   isolation,   485. 
Bucculatrim  thurberieUa,  notes.  Arts.,  867. 
Buckwheat — 

add  content,  relation  to  soil  acidity, 
424. 

bran,  analyses,  Mich.,  68. 

early  growth  in  alkaU  soil,  Utah.  28. 

effect  of  soil  disinfection,  717. 

ensym  content,  228. 

feed,  analyses,  268. 

hulls,  digestion  coeflicients,  268. 

middlings,  analyses,  263. 

rotation  experiments,  230. 

shorts,  analyses,  660. 
Bud- 
formation  in  maple,  180. 

rot  on  coconut,  notes,  60. 

symbiosis  in  ArOMa  criBpa,  888. 
Buffalo,  malarial  parasite  in  blood  of,  381, 
679. 


Bulb-^ 

connecting,  description,  802. 

mite,  anatomy,  notes,  666. 
Bulbs- 
culture,  methods,  U.8.D.A.,  846. 

hardy,  in  New  Zealand,  688. 
Bureau    of    Markets,    produce    inspection 

service,  492. 
Burette,  new  gasometric,  description,  109. 
Burgundy — 

mixture,  chemistry  of.  205. 

mixture,  fungicidal  value,  48. 

mixtures,  preparation,  146. 
Buttei^- 

adulteration,  detection,  162,  815. 

Crismer  number,  815. 

deterioration,   caused   by    Oldium    lac 
ti8,  674. 

export    trade    of   Denmark,    U.S.D.A.. 
878. 

fishy  fiavor  in,  N.T.Cornell.  666. 

flour  for  infant  feeding,  266. 

household  foam  test,  162. 

imports  into  United  Kingdom,   statis- 
tics, 774. 

industry  in  New  South  Wales,  statis- 
tics, 774. 

industry   in   United   States  and  other 
countries,  U.8.D.A.,  877. 

keeping    qualities   and    flavor,    Minn., 
876. 

**  leaky,*'  cause   and  prevention.  Wis., 
877. 

lecithin  content,  N.T.Oomell,  664. 

legal  standards  for,  478. 

making  on  the  farm,  U.8.D.A.,  896. 

making,  rOle  of  bacteria  In,  564. 

making,  treatise,  269. 

moisture  in,  method  of  determination, 
210. 

off  flavor.  Wis.,  877. 

pickling,  Cftllf.,  876. 

yeasts  and  molds  in,  674. 

yield,  computation  of,  269. 
Buttermilk- 
lemonade,       preparation,       directions, 
U.8.D.A.,  363. 

preparation,  directions,  U.S.D.A.,  368. 

semisolid,   feeding  value  as  corn  sup- 
plement, Kans.,  874. 
Butyl  alcohol,  production  process,  708. 
ByetisouB  hetulw  In  Rhine  Province,  paper 

on,  162. 
Rynin  and  hordeln.  Identity  of,  411. 
Cabbage — 

blackleg,  hot  water  seed  treatment,  245. 

blackleg,  notes,  N.T.State,  849. 

blackleg,  seed  infection.  Wis.,  350. 

butterfly  In  Swltxerland,  152. 

carbohydrate  content,  202. 

carbohydrates,  availability,  467. 

dige«tiblllty  in  stomach,  862. 

effect  of  soil  acids  on,  Wis.,  324. 

feriiliser  experiments,  22,  223. 

leaves,  decay  in  storage,  N.T.State,  350. 

leaves,  dried,  feeding  value,  369. 

maggot,  remedies,  648. 
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Cabbage — Contiiiiied. 

maggot,   studies,  52. 

seed,  treatment  with  bot  water,  245. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  835. 

TiUmln   in.  656.  760. 

worm,  in  WiscoDsin,  156. 

yellows,  control.  Wis.,  S60. 
Cables,  efliclency  tests,  388. 
Cacao — 

brown  pod,  350,  641. 

brown   rot,  notes,  146. 

budding  and  grafting,  640i 

culture,  48,  448. 

disease,  studies,  40. 

industry  In  Braail,  640. 

insectn  affecting,  461. 

in  Tropica,  500. 

pests  in  Granada,  52. 

root  diseaaes,  notes,  850. 

rot,  studies,  643. 

sanitation  as  related  to  disease  protec- 
tion, 542. 

thrips.  control  in  Trinidad,  357. 

white  thread,  notes,  145,  350,  541. 
Cachaza,    fertilising    value    and    analyses, 

228. 
Cactus,  spineless,  feeding  value  for  lambs, 

Calif.,  868. 
Cadmium,  pharmacological  action,  175. 
Caoma  atroWHna,  studies,  248. 
Cafeteria  for  hotel  employees,  458. 
Caffein,  effect  on  catalase  production,  250. 
Cake.      {See  Oil   cakee  and  tpecifio  mate- 
rials.) 
Calandra  oryza.     (See  Rice  weevil.) 
Caldte,  fertilising  value,  on  acid  soils,  880. 
Calcium — 

arsenate,  cause  of  Injury  from,  Mich., 
355. 

arsenate,  studies,  Mass.,  356. 

arsenlte,  studies,  Mass.,  356. 

carbonate,  use  on  moor  soils,  624. 

chlorld,    rOle    in    concrete    hardening, 
582. 

chlorid,  use  in  conserving  ammonia,  22. 

content  of  virgin  and  cultivated  soils, 
621. 

cyanamid    and    superphosphate    mix- 
tures, exi>erimentB,  320. 

cyanamid,  effects  of  iron  oxid  or  salt 
on,  521. 

cyanamid,  fertilising  value,  624. 

cyanamid,  influence  of  storage  on,  828. 

determination,  Oooch  method,  413. 

determination  in   blood,  413. 

determination  In  saline  media,  710. 

fluorid,  fertilising  value,  222,  223. 

hypochlorite,   use  as  soil  disinfectant, 
718. 

metabolism  of  infants,  555,  661. 

nitrate,   fertilising  value,   721 ;   Calif., 
812. 

nitrate  r.  sodium  nitrate,  722. 

of  carrots,  use  by  man,  760. 

oxalate,    use   as    standardizing   agent, 
109. 

oxid.  determination  in  lime,  100. 


Calcium — ContiJioed. 

phosphates,  determination  of 
tion,  110. 

requirement  for  man  and  animate,  960. 

salts,  effect  on  magneslaB,  CaliL,  SIL 

salts,  feeding,  effects  on  caldsa  cm- 
tent  of  blood,  75a. 

salphate.     (See  Oypmm.) 

utilisation  by  swine,  Ohio,  410. 

(Be9  also  Ume.) 
Calf  meals — 

analyses.  Ind.,  760  ;  Mass..  866;  Mkiu 
63 ;  N.  H.,  760. 

use  of,  notes,  260. 
California — 

Station,  notes,  308,  605. 

Station,  report,  800. 

University,  notes,  308,  407,  605. 
CaUiphora  snrUbrsofpAaJs,  Kmpnsa  diicsie 

in,  861. 
Calomel,    use    as    purgative    after   aotbel- 

mtntlcs,  675. 
Calorlmetry,  animal,  studlea,  260. 
Cakwoma  beetles,  parasite  of;  662. 
Calves- 
birth  weight,  studies,  171. 

dairy,  milk  substitutes  for  feedhic^TL 

fall  V,  spring,  feed  consnmptloa.  Kais., 
264. 

feeding,   appetite   as   gaide  in.  Ion, 
172. 

feeding  experiments,  CallC,  874. 

heifer,  cost  of  wintering;  Kans..  2^ 

raising.  Wash.,  500. 
Calyclcoocus,  new  genus,  erection,  155. 
Camels — 

attadced  by  bloodsucking  flies,  7& 
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Cannlns-plant   wastes  In  Wisconsin,  treatr 

ment,  591. 
Cantaloaps.     {See  Moskmelons.) 
Capnodium  spp.  on  olives,  45,  645. 
Capsaicin,  constitatlon,  707. 
Carabao.     (See  Water  buffalo.) 
Carbohydrate   metabolism    in   experimental 

beriberi,  557. 
Carbohydrates — 

function  in  maintenance  ration,  365. 
in  TegeUbles,  ayaiUbiUty,  457. 
variation  in  leaves,  226. 
Carbollneum,      nse      against     fowl      tick, 

U.S.Djk.,  252, 
Carbon — 

blBulphid,  effect  on  seed  germination, 

Calif.,  848. 
blsulphid.   use  against  bots,  381,  678. 
blsulphid,  use  as  soil  disinfectant,  718. 
determination,  9. 
dioxid— 

assimilation,  226. 

assimilation,  rCle  of  cblorophyll  in, 

527,  627. 
effect  on  plants,  137. 
effect  on  soil  acidity,  216. 
fertilijBation  with,  723,  816. 
reduction,  226. 

volumetric  determinadon,  412. 
monoxld,  determination  in  blood,  210. 
organic,   assimilation  by  moss  plants, 
226. 
Cardamoms,  methods  of  cultivating,  444. 
Cardwellia  subHmia,  studies,  349. 
Carnations,  effect  of  soil  disinfection,  718. 
Carotin,  r(>le  in  sugar  production  in  plants, 

527,   627. 
Carotinemia,  new  clinical  picture,  257. 
Carotinoids  as  fat-soluble  vitamin,  257. 
Garpocapaa      pwnonella.        (See      Codling 

moth.) 
Carrot — 

juice,    H-ion    concentration,    202. 
stalk  borer,   152. 
Carrots — 

calcium  of,  use  by  man,  760. 

carbohydrate  contents,  202. 

digestibility  in  stomach,   866. 

effect   of  soil   disinfection,   717. 

fertiliser  experiments,  223. 

growth  in  stony  soils,  423. 

seed  production  in  Denmark  in  1918, 

185. 
storage  rot,    notes,   N.Y.State,    850. 
variety    tests,    Minn.,    824,    835. 
vitamins  in,  461,  556^  759. 
Carvacrol,  production  of,   508. 
Casein— 

and  Bordeaux  mixture,  tests,  853. 
commercial,  composition.  111. 
pepsin    digestion    of,    165. 
preparation,  269. 
use  in  food,  254. 
use   In   glue  making,   507. 
Caselnogen,  digestion  by  trypsin,  60. 
Cashew,  leaf  disease,  46. 
Cassava,  variety  tests,  280. 


Casseroles,  soluble  lead  In  glase  of,  164. 

Castillela,  leaf  studies,  488. 

Cast   iron   as   reinforcement   for   concrete, 

584. 
Castor — 

beans,   lipolytic  activity,  707. 

beans,    production   in   French   colonial 

possessions*  82. 
beans,    ripe    and    green,    oil    content, 

Calif.,  828. 
oil,   insectlcldal  value,   78. 
oil,  use  is  purgative  after  anthelmin- 
tics, 675. 
Castration,   effect  on   secondary   sex   char- 
acters,  466. 
Caauarina  equiaetifoHa  diseases  In   Mauri- 
tius, 354. 
Cat  meat,  detection,  815. 
Catalase — 

action    in    yeast    cells,    strengthening, 

204. 
apparatus,    description,    412. 
content    of    blood    during    anesthesia, 

259. 
content  of  hens*  eggs,  768. 
determination  in  blood,  211. 
production — 

effect    of    adrenalin    and    thyroid 

on,  258. 
effect  of  chlorin  substitution  prod- 
ucts, 708. 
effect  of  pyretica  and  antipyretics 

on,  259. 
effect   of  water,   258. 
relation   to  animal  oxidations,   259. 
Catalpa,  Teas*  hybrid,  641. 
Catalysis,  theory  and  practice,  802. 
Catarrh,   nasal,   in   poultry,   notes,   Wash., 

897. 
Catarrhal   fever,   malignant,   883. 
Caterpillar,  salt-marsh,  notes,  Arlx.,  357. 
Cats,  inheritance  of  coat  color,  876,  763. 
Cattail- 
flour,   analyses,  457. 
starch,  use  for  food,  457. 
Cattle- 
beef— 

cost  of  raising,  N.H.,  65. 
dressing  percentage,  867. 
energy  cost  of  fattening,  Mo.,  65. 
feeding,  economics  of,  N.H.,  66. 
feeding  experiments,  Kans.,  263. 
Judging,  directions,  U.8.D.A.,  234. 
management  and  feeding,  U.S.D.A., 

264. 
mature  v,  immature,  868. 
wintering,  Mont.,  66. 
branding  accredited  herds,  plans,  877. 
breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 
business,    cost    in    tick-infested    area, 

883. 
census  in  Mauritius,  669. 
contagious    abortion    In,    summary    of 

information,   676. 
dairy,  industry,  changes  In,  U.S.D.A., 

171. 
dairy,   judging  contest,   methods,   473. 
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Cattle — CoDtlnoed. 

dairy,  trc^atlse,  269. 
disease,  midland,  canae,  477. 
diseasea   Id   Misaisaippi,   381. 

(See  aUo  speoifle  diMMea.) 
European,    acclimatization    in    Brasil, 

870. 
Holatein-Frieaian,    in    Great    Britain, 

664. 
improvement    in    Colombia,    871. 
in    Bombay,    atatiatica,    561. 
industry,     development    In     Colombia, 

871. 
industry  In  Madagascar,  669. 
induatry   in  relation   to  banking,  290. 
industry    in    tick-infested    area,    179, 

883. 
Jersey,  color  marking  in,  472. 
plague.      (See   Rinderpest.) 
poisoning     by     range     plants.        {Bee 

Plants,  poisonous.) 
pure-bred,    Brasillan    market,    870. 
reactors  to  tuberculin  test,  retest  of, 

476. 
tick,  eradication  in  Alabama,  776. 
tick,  eradication   in    Porto   Rico,    779. 
tick,   eradication,   relation  to   coat   of 

cattle,  170,  883. 
tick,  life  hiatory,  studies,  678. 

(Bee  aiao  Ticks.) 
tuberculous,   report   of   Wisconsin   de- 
tention farm  for,  878. 
(Bee  al9o   Calves,    Cows,   Steers^   and 
Zebus.) 
CauUflory  in  apple  trees,  363. 
Cauliflower — 

carbohydrates,  availability,  467. 
variety  tests,  Minn.,  836. 
iCecidomyia)    Mayetiola  deatructor. 

Hessian  fly.) 
Cecum,  development  in  ox,  179. 
Cedar — 

distribution  and  uses,  44. 

rust,  eradication,  645. 

rust  on  applea,  relation  to  cedar  trees, 

746. 
white,  for  windbreaks  on  moist  aoila, 
Mich.,  348. 
Celery — 

blackheart,  control,  641. 
blight,  control,  641. 
blight,  notes,  541. 
digestibility  in  stomach,  862. 
seeds,  preserving  value,  114. 
Cell  membranea,  acidity  of,  384. 
Cells.     {Bee  Plant  cells.) 
Cellulose — 

chemistry  of,  409. 
determination,  612. 
determination  in  wood,  614. 
wood  pulp,  nitrating.  116. 
Cement — 

effects  of  calcium  sulphate  on,  683. 
for  quick-hardening  concrete,  compoai- 
tlon,  889. 


(Bee 


Cement — Continiied. 

mortar   strength,    eflfect    of  expnntog 
mix  water,  683. 

planta,  potash  recorery  In,  124,  221. 

(Bee  also  Concrete.) 
Centr€mthu»   ruber,   anatomy   of  polycot; 

Ions  aeedllnga,  726. 
Centriftigalliation     at     low     temperatim. 

device  for,  312. 
Cephaiewro9  spp.,  notea,  146,  747. 
OeratUU  eapitaia  in  Hawaii,  studies.  6M 
Cemiocarpia  eactwmm,  notea,  46. 
Oeratodon   purpurems,    aaalmJlation  of  or- 
ganic carbon  l»y,  226. 
Oeratotheca  scsamoides,  oil  of.  notes.  115 
Cercarlflp,   encysting,   infesting   freak-water 

snails,  678. 
Oerco9pora — 

oircumHei99a,  injury  by.  846. 

kopkei  on  sugar  cane,  46. 

nicoHantB,  notes,  46. 

ory9tg  on  riee^  i6L 

per»onata  on  peanuts,  145.  350. 

peraofui^a,  atudiee    642. 

pisi^aativm,  n.8p.,  ^escriptioB,  46. 

secMi  n.sp.,  description,  46. 

vitieola,  notes,  49. 
OereoBporaUa  acerina,  notea,  46. 
Cercothrips,  new  genus,  erection,  154. 
Cereal — 

breakfaat  fooda,  analyses,  162. 

diseases.  242,  541. 

dlaeaaes,  seed  treatment  for.  542. 

diaeases,    transmission    through    sM. 
361. 

products,  acidity  deterralnatloo.  11. 

producta,  nutritive  value,  456. 

rust,  black,  in  Sweden,  atudtes,  242. 

mat,  Iowa,  448. 

smut,   infection  percentai^ea,  851. 

smuts,  control,  47 ;  Calif..  47. 

smuts,  studies,  Calif.,  843. 
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Chalcld— 

flies,  Javanese,  56. 

fly,    new,   on   Australian   bulldog   ant, 

169. 
wasps,  new  species,  notes,  169. 
Cbalcldids,  parasites  of  tlies,  861. 
Cbalcidold  flies,  revision,  666. 
OhMygat  0ramiiUa,  notes,  861. 
Charcoal — 

absorption  of  ctalorin  by,  700. 
use  as  soil  disinfectant,  718. 
Chard,  fat-soluble  yttamln  in,  566. 
Oharipi  leffumino9a  n.sp.,  description,  466. 
Charlock,  jointed,  pods,  feeding  value,  360. 
Charlock  seed  cake,  feeding  value,  860. 
Chanlmoogra  oil,  bactericidal   action,   777. 
Chee  grass,  new  varieties  for  South  Dakota, 

S.Dak.,  827. 
Cheeae — 

blue-veined,  mold  of,  876. 
Brie,  fungus  flora  of,  877. 
Camembert,  composition,  877. 
cottage,  manufacture  from  buttermilk, 

Ohio,  878. 
cottage,  marketing,  U.S.D.A.,  178. 
from  skim  milk,  260. 
Herrgftrd,  studies,  774. 
Imports    into    United    Kingdom,    sta- 

tisUcs,  774. 
Industry,  changes  In,  U.8.D.A.,  378. 
Infection  with  tubercle  bacilli,  170: 
making — 

experiments,  Calif.,  876. 
from  pasteurized  milk,  665. 
practical,  handbook,  270. 
rennet  substitutes  In,  666. 
r61e  of  bacteria  In,  664. 
treatise,  260. 
soft,  manufacture  of,  270. 
Swedish,  studies,  774. 
Cheiranthus     cheiri,     anatomy     of     poly- 

cotylous  seedlings,  726. 
Chemical    indugtries,    inorganic,    progress 

in  Germany,  72  i. 
Chemicals  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, 206. 
Chemistry — 

agricultural,  present-day  problems,  201. 
animal,  progress  in,  310. 
college  instruction  in,  criticism,  201. 
colloid.  rOle  in  soil  formation,  118. 
of  starch  and  cellulose,  400. 
organic,  handbook,  310. 
yearbook,  810. 
Chemists,  college  trained,  examination  for 

Government  service,  201. 
Chenopodium  oil — 

for  intestinal  roundworms  in  poultry, 

Calif.,    886. 
in  capsules,  ascaricldal  efBcacy,  180. 
CnenopodiuM  quinoa  seeds,  feeding  value, 

860. 
Cherimoya  for  California,  42. 
Chermes.  life  histories,  861. 
Cherries — 

black,  new  variety,  687. 
fertilizer  experiments,  Wis.,  842. 


Cherries — Continued. 

pollination.  634 ;  Calif.,  832. 

pruning  experiments,  Calif.,  130. 

sour,  pruning.  Wis.,  343. 

spray  calendar.  Ark.,  786. 

stocks  for,  CaUf.,  833. 
Cherry — 

black  knot,  control,  363. 

brown  rot,  control,  644. 

diseases,  spray  schedule.  Wash.,  836. 

fruit  buds,  winter  injury.  Wis.,  342. 

leaf   miner,   life   history   and   control, 
660. 

leaf  spot,  notes,  N.Y.   State,  850. 

Monilla,    160. 

sawfly  in  Japan.  150. 

sawfly  studies,  S.Dak.,  850. 

wild,  poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 
Chestnut — 

black    canker,    studies.    747. 

coppice,  dendrometrical  table  for,  730. 
Oiick— 

embryo,  duplicity  in,  866. 

embryo,   effect   of   abnormal    tempera- 
tures  on   nervous   system,  660. 

embryo,  glycogen  In,  669. 

embryology,   treatise,   562. 

skeleton,  source  of  calcium,   768. 
Chicken — 

depluming  mite,  eradication,  253. 

lice,  control  by  naphthalene,  252. 

pox,    immunity,    Calif.,    886;    Wash., 
886. 

recipes  for  cooking,  U.S.D.A.,  254. 

stlcktight    flea,   summary   of   informa- 
tion,  Okla.,   262. 
Chickens.     {See  Fowls  and  Poultry.) 
Chicks— 

care  of,  N.J.,  886;   U.S.D.A.,   562. 

feeding  charts  and  other  suggestions, 
694. 

growing,  management  of,  U.S.D.A.,  170. 

meat  v.  soy  bean  as  corn  supplement, 
670. 

nitrogen    elimination    on    meat    scrap 
and  soy  bean  meal,  670. 

vitamin   requirements.   Wis.,   375. 

white  diarrhea   in,   effect  of  artificial 
incubation,  Minn.,  886. 
Chicory,    inulln   in,   226. 
Children — 

calcium   metabolism  of,  661. 

fat    metabolism    of.    60. 

food  requirements.  658.     {Bee  dl9o  In- 
fants, feeding.) 

malnutrition    in,    864. 

ntftritlonal  disorders,  166. 
Children's   gardens.      {See   School   garden- 
ing.) 
Chilies.      {See   Pepper.) 
Chinin,  synonymous  with  coyo,  587. 
Chir,   insects  affecting,   357. 
Chloramin-T,  action  of,  experimental  study, 

174. 
Chloretone,   properties,   8, 
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(Chloridea)   HtHothia  ob§ol€ta.     (See  Cot- 
ton boll  worm.) 
Chlorldfl — 

absorption  by  sofli.  Calif.,  811. 
effect  on  plant  vrowtli,  S35. 
Chlorin — 

abflorptlon   by  charcoal,   709. 
antiseptics.       (See    Chloramln-T,    and 

Hypochlorite.) 
determination   in  blood,   712. 
determination    in    organic    substances, 

711. 
determination,  method,  611. 
disinfection    for    water    sapplles.    575, 

682. 
official  method,  modification,  506. 
use    for    retarding   flowering    of    fruit 
trees,   584. 
Chloroform,  effect  on   catalase  production, 

259. 
Chlorophoru9  strohUicola  n.  sp.,  notes,  158. 
Chlorophyll — 

r61e  in  respiratiom,  4;>3. 
rOle    in    sugar   production    in    plants, 
527.  627. 
Chlorosis — 

constitutional,  in  plants,  800. 
in  fruit  trees,  48. 
in   trees,   remedies,   647. 
Choanephora  euourbitarum  on  chlUea,  145. 
Chocolates,  analyses,  162. 
Cholesterin   content  of  blood   and  bUe   in 

absence  of  lipoids,  258. 
Cholesterol,      nephelometric      Tallies      of, 

studies,   505. 
Chondrlome,   studies,  228. 
Chrome    yellow    testa    in    len^henlng   life 

of  paint,  591. 
Chromium,  effect  on  plant  growth,  525. 
Chromosomes — 

number.    In   relation    to   pure    strains, 

707,  821. 
.relation   to  heredity  factors,  560. 
Chryganihemum      cinerariifoUum,      Insectl- 

cidal  principle  of,  647. 
Chrysil,   a   new   rubber,   143. 
Chryaohothria    femorata^      (See   Apple-tree 

borer,    flat-headed . ) 
Chrygomphaiua    auranM    on    orange-jassa- 

mlne,  52. 
ChryBophlvoiis  endohiotica,  studies,  46;  U. 

8.  D.  A.,  246. 
Chrysopoctonus,   new  genus,  erection,  656. 
Chrysopoctonua  patruelie  n.sp.,  description, 

655. 
Chrysothamnua   nauaeoeua   and    its    Yarie- 

ties,  paper  on,  143. 
Chute,  live  stock,  plans,  Mont,  86. 
Cicada,   periodical,    notes,   856w 
Cicadellidfle  of  South  Carolina,  S.C.,  66. 
acuta  maculata,  identification,  776. 
Cider- 
making  in  France,  806. 
manufacture    from    Minnesota    apples, 
Minn.,   316. 
Cimew  lectulanu9.      (See  Bedbug.) 


Cinchona — 

breeding  and  selecting  methods,  240. 

cuHnre   in   Java,    587. 

Tropical  Botanical  Station,  notes,  697. 
Cinders,     furnace,     fertilizing    Ttliie    tsl 

analyses,  228. 
Cinnamon,  preserving  value,  114. 
Cirphie  lorewi,  notes,  751. 
Citric  acid— 

in  tomato  Juice,  315. 

prodnetion  by  fungi,  727. 
Citromyoe*  sp.,  stndiea,  608. 
Citrua— 

automatic  disbudding.  140. 

blast.  Calif.,  842. 

canker  eradication  in  Florida,  16L 

canker,  studies,  646. 

chlorosis,  CaUf.,  842. 

die-back,  control,  Fla.,  837. 

diseases,  studies,  Calif.,  842. 

groves,  green  manures  in,  Calll,  830. 

groves,  rejuvenating,  Calif.,  830. 

groves,  winter  injury,  Fla..  838. 

gommosis.  Calif.,  842. 

mealy  bug  on  avocados,  546. 

nematode.  Calif.,  842. 

pink  disease,  646. 

psorosis,  Calif.,  842. 

root  rots,  Calif.,  842. 

rust  mite,  method  of  control,  561. 
'  seedlings,   water   culture   ezperimenta, 
448. 

trees,    as    affected    by    alkali.   CaltL 
040.  818. 

trees,   as   affected   by   sodium  nltnte, 
Canf.,  814. 

trees,     composition     during     grovtli, 
Calif..   810. 

trees,  fumigation  sdtedule,  250. 

white  fly.     (See  White  fly.  citms.) 
atrus  fruits — 

culture  experiments,  736. 

effect  of  illuminating  gas  on  absdvloe 
of  flowers.  333. 

fferttlixer     experiments,     Calif.,    810; 
Fla..   837. 

for  Tuma   Mesa,   Ariz.,   841. 

insects   affecting,   461. 

mottling  in,  Calif.,  810. 

stocks  for.    140;  Calif.,  537. 

(See  also  Oranges.  Lemons,  etc.) 
Citrus  medica,  growth-inhibiting  substtfc* 

In.  885. 
Cladoeporium  fuU^m,  notes,  48. 
Ota«Hf  moddermatmi,  notes,  861. 
Clavicepa  spp.,  notes,  474. 
Clemaiie  vUalha,  variation  in,  726. 
OlepeydrHta  ovata,  parasitism  by,  851. 
Clerids,  American,  new.  751. 
Climate- 
as  affected  by  for^ts.  642. 

as    indicated    by    tree    growth.   <1^! 
TI.S.D.A.,   619. 

of  Kansas,  studies,  508. 

of  Montana.  Mont.,  807. 

of  South  Africa.  212. 

of  the  cotton  belt,  U.8,D.A.,  14. 
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Cllniate — Continued. 

relation    to    alfalfa    seed    production, 

Utah,  806. 
rdle   in   plum    and   prune   pollination, 

Calif.,  41. 
world  classification,  212. 
(See  €U€o  Meteorology.) 
Climatic  control,  factors  of,  713. 
Ciimatological   data.      (See   Meteorological 

observations.) 
Climatology.      (See  Meteorology.) 
Clonoatachys   rosea,   inoculation    on   pota- 
toes, 246. 
Clothes  louse.     (See  Lice.) 
Clothing,  selection  and  care,  U.S.D.A.,  898. 
Clover — 

acid  content,  relation  to  soil  acidity, 

424. 
alslke,  Cercospora  leaf  blight  of,  N.Y. 

State,  350. 
alslke,  V.  red,  Ohio,  829. 
as  silage  crop,  Wash.,  828. 
bitter,  as  green  manure,  Calif.,  830. 
crimson,  as  green  manure,  Va.,  427. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 
fertilizer  experiments,  223  ;  Minn.,  826 ; 

Ohio,  636. 
growth  in  alkali  soil.  Utah,  28. 
hay,  cost  of  production.  Mo.,  188. 
hay  meal,  feeding  value,  369. 
juice,   as   milk   substitute    for    calves, 

471. 
liming  experiments,  523. 
red- 
an thracnose,  noteR,  N.T. State,  350. 
as  forage  crop  for  pigs,  Wis.,  373. 
culture  on  drained  bog  soil,  29. 
fertilizer  experiments,  330. 
for  weanling  pigs,  Mont.,  67. 
insects  affecting,   743. 
leaf  spot,  notes,  N.Y.State,  360. 
nematode  disease,  742. 
V,  alslke,  Ohio,  829. 
rotation  experiments,  U.S.D.A.,  336. 
sweet.     (See  Sweet  clover.) 
V.  timothy,  rotation  experiments,  N.Y. 

State,    327. 
vitamins  in,  556,  759. 
white,  Cercospora  leaf  blight  of,  N.Y. 

State,  850. 
white,  Rhizoctonla  leaf  rot,  N.Y.State, 

850. 
worm,    green,   on   soy  beans,   control, 

649. 
yields,  Minn.,  826. 
Cloves,   preserving  value,   114. 
Club   work.      (See  Boys'   clubs  and  Girls* 

clubs.) 
Clubroot,  control  of,  47. 
Cnemidocoptea  ffottiniB,  control,  253. 
Coal,  brown,  use  in  conserving  liquid  ma- 
nure, 721. 
Coat  color.     (See  Color.) 
Cocddffi — 

notes,  165. 

of  Australia,  new  species,  458. 
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Coccldae — Continued. 

of  India,  notes,  546. 

of  Michigan,  internal  parasites  of,  154. 

of  South  Africa,  155. 
Coccldiosts  in  chicks,  remedies,  Calif.,  887. 
Cockroaches,  American,  control,  Minn.,  368. 
Cockroaches  In  Minnesota,  Minn.,  358. 
Cocoa — 

analyses,  162. 

production  in  Tropics,  599. 
Coconut — 

bud  rot,  notes,  50. 

butterfly  on  bananas,  751. 

cake,  analyses,  770. 

diseases,  notes,  50,  741 ;  Guam,  49. 

dwarf,  growth  and  yield,  737. 

fiber  for  rope  making,  test,  783. 

industry  in  Guam,  Guam,  37. 

leaf  disease,  description,  647. 

meal,  analyses,  268 ;  Mass.,  866 ;  Tex., 
769. 

meal,  for  lambs,  Calif.,  868. 

palm,  bleeding  disease,  145. 

products,  notes,  12. 

red  ring  disease,  studies,  746. 

root  disease,  643. 

rot,  studies,  648. 
Coconuts — 

culture  experiments,  48 ;  Guam,  37. 

culture  In  Java,  monograph,  538. 

fertilizer  experiments,  Guam,  37. 

insects  affecting.  451 ;  Guam,  54. 

production  in   French  colonial  posses- 
sions, 32. 

variation  In,  640. 
Cocum,  antiscorbutic  value,  163. 
Codling  moth — 

control,  Va.,  346. 

false,  on  walnuts,  547. 

notes,  648. 

on  walnuts,  547. 

second  brood,  Mass.,  856. 
Octnomyia  paiUda   attacking   white   grubs, 

650. 
"  Coffee   bean "   cause  of  stock   poisoning, 

U.S.D.A.,  879. 
Coffee — 

black  rot.  145. 

culture  experiments,  Guam,  87. 

diseases,  46. 

leaf  disease,  145,  146. 

Llberian,  disease,  542. 

substitutes,  analyses,  162. 
Cohesion  in  liquids,  demonstration,  334. 
Cohune  oil,  digestibility,  562. 
Coir  fiber  for  rope  making,  test,  782. 
Cola,  culture  tests,  43. 
Cold  storage — 

effect  on  insects,  Calif.,  848. 

of  fruits,  value,  Calif.,  831. 
Ooleophora  laricella,  notes,  157. 
Coleosporium  riJHcola,  studies.  Conn.  State, 

247. 
Colleges.     (See  Agricultural  colleges.) 
CoUetee  iwequalis,  paper  on,  748. 
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OolletotrichuM — 

gltBosporiaidcs,    studies,     148;     Calif., 

842. 
lindetnuthianufH  on  beans,  studies,  242. 
oligochiTtutn,  notes,  46. 
Colloid   chemistry,   r61e  in   soil    formation, 

118. 
Colloidal  reaction,  fundamental  to  growth, 

433. 
Colloids— 

colors  of,  768. 

physics  and  chemistry  of,  109. 
plasma,  studies,  727. 
OollylHa  sp.,  notes,  150. 
Colon-aerogenes  organisms,  classification  in 

milk,  72. 
Colon-typhoid  group,  Identificfitlon  and  iso- 
lation, 775. 
Color  Inheritance — 

aberrant  classes,  in  doyes  and  canaries, 

766. 
in  cats,  376,  763. 
in  guinea  pigs,  764. 
in  Jersey  cattle,  472. 
in  mice,  763. 
in  pigeons,  764. 
in  rabbits.  762. 
of  blue  feathers,  768. 
triple,  in  guinea  pigs,  764. 
Colorimeter,    use   in    H-ion    determination, 

229. 
Coloring    materials,    use    of    Chinese    ang- 

khak,  416. 
Colts- 
navel  ill,  Mich.,  604. 
navel  infection  in,  Okia.,  561. 
Colydiidae,  biology  of,  655. 
Community — 

gardens,  plans,  738. 

(See   also   Gardening  and    School 
gardens.) 
improvement,  organizing  for,  address, 
291. 

(See  aUo  Rural  community.) 
Complement  fixation  tests  for  glanders,  379, 

380. 
Composts,  preparation  and  use,  721. 
Compeilura  concinnata,  studies,  52. 
Concrete — 

and  steel,  bond  between,  480. 
apparatus    for    measuring     wear     of, 

U.S.D.A.,  83. 
bridges,  impact  tests,  485. 
bridges,  reinforced,  specifications,  579. 
burnt  earth,  reinforced  with  iron  and 

wood,   585. 
chemistry  of,  386. 
dipping  vat,  plans,  770,  786. 
effect  of  various  substances  on,  581. 
effect   of    vibration    and    pressure    on, 

583. 
electrolysis  in,  281. 
engineers*  handbook,  580. 
grain  bins,  loading  test,  787. 
in  forms,  pressure  formula,  800. 
laboratory  tests,  890. 


Concrete — Continued. 

long-distance  wet  haulage,  685. 
methods  of  curing,  effect  on 

eive  strength,  889. 
modulus     of     elasticity,     reUtioa 

strength,  889. 
pavements-^ 
classes,  385. 
design,  891. 

design  and  construction,  579. 
mileage  tests,  57a 
teats,  385. 
paving  costs,  charts,  685. 
Dermesbilltv  of.  68.'). 
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Copper — Contioaed. 

sulphate  for  cereal  smuts,   Calif.,   47. 
sulphate    for    conseryation    of    liquid 
manure,  721. 
Cooperas.      (See  Iron  sulphates.) 
Copra — 

industry  In  Onam,  Guam,  87. 
method  for  drying,  12. 
products,  notes,  12. 
Ooptotermea  formosanua,  notes,  851. 
Corn — 

acid  content,  relation  ta  soil  acidity, 

424. 
acidity  determination,  11. 
and  oat  feed,  analyses,  Mich.,  63. 
as  hay  crop,  Mich.,  631. 
as  silage  crop.  Wash.,  828. 
as     supplement     to     alfalfa    pasture, 

U.S.D.A.,  374. 
blllbng.  studies,  Kans.,   865. 
binder,  tests,  186. 
borer,  European,  159,  250,  361;  Ohio, 

406. 
bran,  analyses,  263,  560;  Tex.,  769. 
bran,  digestion  coefficients,  263. 
breeding  experiments,  Minn.,  338,  731, 

824,  826;  S.I>ak.,  33. 
breeding  system,  S.Dak.,  231. 
breeding  fop  cold  resistance,  Wis.,  337. 
canned,  effect  of  lemon  Juice  on,  Calif., 

863. 
chlorin  determination,  506. 
chop,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 
cost  of  production.  Mo.,  188. 
culture    experiments,    132,    436;    N* 

Dak.,  732;  Va.,  436. 
culture  In  Argentina,  530. 
culture  in  Brazil,  438. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 
culture  in  Burma,  436. 
culture  In  Uganda,  32. 
culture,  teaching  methods,  298. 
cytologlcal  studies,  432. 
deterioration  in,  608,  761. 
families  of  South  Dakota,  S.Dak.,  231. 
feed   meal,   analyses,   263,   560;    Ind., 
769;   Mass.,   866;   Mich.,   63;   Tex., 
769. 
fertilizer    experiments,    22,    123,    132, 
230,  436 ;  Ala.Col.,  822  ;  Mass.,  326 ; 
Minn.,   731;    N.Y.State,    326;    Ohio, 
636;  Va.,  21,  436;  Wis.,  327. 
flour,  analyses,  Tex,,  760. 
flour,  or  "  gaudes,"  In  France,  255. 
fodder,  analyses,  Minn.,  735. 
for  fattening  steers,  Nebr.,  160. 
for  hogs,  Tex.,  169. 
-•reeelng  Injury.  Nebr.,  437. 
germ  meal,  analyses,  760;  Ind.,  769; 

Mass.,  866;  Mich.,  63. 
germination  tests,  Nebr.,  437. 
gluten  feed,  analyses,   263,   660,   769; 

Mass.,  866;  Mich.,  63;  Tex.,  769. 
gluten  feed,  feeding  value,  Kans.,  372. 
gluten  meal,  analyses,  Mass.,  866. 
gluten     meal,     commercial,     nutritive 
value,  756. 


Corn — Continued. 

growth,  effect  of  cyanamld  and  dicyan- 

dlamld,  428. 
growth  in  alkali  soil.  Utah,  28. 
harvester,  tests,  185. 
high-protein  strain,  231. 
bogging  down,  U.8.D.A.,  874. 
improvement,  effect  of  inbreeding  and 

crossbreeding,  231. 
Inheritance  of  fasdatlon,  84. 
insects  affecting,  53;  Ohio,  852. 
insects  affecting,  in  Kansas,  232. 
leaf  hopper,  control  in  Hawaii,  249. 
manuring  experiments,  N.J.,  827. 
meal,  analyses,  560,  769;  Mass.,  866; 
Tex.,  769. 

meal  deterioration,  cause  of,  608. 
nutritive  value,  457. 
oil,  digestion  by  children,  61. 
oil,  effect  of  mold  on,  411. 
pistillate  spikelet  and  flower,  cytology 
of.  432. 

planting  rates  and  spacing,  632. 
plowing  experiments,  283. 
pollinator,  construction  and  use,  726. 
potash  fertilizer  for,  125. 
production    and    consumption,    world 
439. 

production  in  Kansas,  232. 
products,  deficiency  aspect,  256. 
products,  phosphoric   acid   content   as 

related  to  vitamin,  256. 
protein,  nutritive  efficiency,  459. 
relation  of  ear  characters  to  yield,  34. 
rotation  experiments,  230 ;  Minn.,  731 ; 

U.S.D.A.,  886. 
seed,  formaldehyde  treatment,  542. 
seed    testing,    rag-doll    method,    N.Y. 

State,  341. 

sb^ler,  power-distribution  tests,  893. 
silage.     (See  Silage.) 
smut  In  Ohio,  description,  Ohio,  448. 
soft,  salt  treatment.  Wis.,  387. 
statistics,  U.S.D.A.,  731. 
stover,  effect  of  drainage.  Wis.,  384. 
sweet.     (See  Sweet  corn.) 
time  of  germination  and  maturity,  Va.. 
436. 

V,  sorghum  silage  as  feed  for  steers, 

Kans.,  371. 
varieties,      first     generation      crosses, 

Minn.,  338. 
varieties  for  silage,  U.S.D.A.,  337. 
varieties  In  Argentina,  530. 
variety    tests,    132,    436,    633 ;    Mich., 

631  ;  Minn.,  731 ;  N.Dak.,  732 ;  Va., 

436. 

white    and    yellow,    comparative    nu- 
tritive value,  461. 
yellow,  fat-soluble  vitamin  in,  556. 
yellow      pigment,     relation      to     fat- 
soluble  vitamin,  257. 
Corncobs — 

ground,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 
ground,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 
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Cornell  Unlrerrity — 

and  Bute  SUtlon,  afllUtlon,  408. 
notes,  93.  690,  900. 
Cornsulks,  feeding  Taloe,  709. 
Corpus  Intenm — 

of  spermophlle,  studies,  007. 
origin  of  in  swine*  008. 
Corral  gate,  plans,  Mont,  80. 
CorroslTe   sublimate  as  milk  preserrative, 

178. 
Corticium  talnumioolor,  remedies,  040. 
Carrus   brachprhpiu^io*,   damage  done  by, 

OkUL,  850. 
Corypha  Uevi9,  fiber  from,  531. 
Corythueha  bOluia,  studies,  749. 
CoMmopoHtes  9ordidut — 
notes,  857. 
on  banana,  451. 
Coemopterygidc,  new,  descriptions,  157. 
Cosmoptery^ — 

clemensella,  notes,  157. 
opulenta  n.sp.,  notes.  157. 
Cost  of  liTlng,  studies,  253,  304. 
Cost  of  production,  studies  in  Kansas,  290. 
Cotton — 

American,  increased  Talue,  232. 
anthracnose,  studies,  B.C.,  447. 
aphis,  notes.  Arts.,  357. 
belt,  climate  of,  U.8.D.A.,  14. 
boll  disease,  notes,  147. 
boll    weeril,    control   by   dusting   ma- 
chinery, U.S.D.A.,  780. 
boll  weevil,  153;  Aris.,  367. 
bollworm,  notes,  Aris,.  857.  . 
bollworm,  pink,  in  Egypt,  control  of, 

647. 
bollworm,   pink.   In  Lower  Csllfomla, 

168. 
bollworm,  pink,  notes,  800.  548 ;  Arts., 

357. 
breeding  experiments,  Ala.,  CoL,  821. 
bug,  brown,  notes,  Arts.,  357. 
burs,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  309. 
culture  experiments,  132,  480;  Miss., 

232;   N.Mex.,  829. 
culture  in  Australia,  238. 
culture,   in   British   Empire,   possibili- 
ties, 233. 
culture  in  Burma,  430. 
culture  in  Egypt,  extension  of,  438. 
culture  in  Guam,  Guam,  31. 
culture  in  Peru,  34. 
culture  in  Uganda,  32. 
culture,  single-stalk,  130. 
culture  to  combat  pink  bollworm,  547, 

548. 
effect  on  England*s  neutrality  during 

Civil  War.  894. 
Egyptian,  improvement,  232. 
fertilizer  experiments,  132,  430;  Ala., 

CoL,  822 ;  N.Mex.,  829 ;  Va.,  21. 
fertiliser  experiments  in  India,  517. 
fertiliser  requirements,  Tex.,  530. 
fertilizers,    before    v.    after    planting, 

488. 
gin     fires,     source     and     prevention, 
U.SJ).A..   284. 


Cotton — Contlniied. 

growth  on  alkaU  land,  N Jfex.,  829. 
handling  and  marketing,  problems,  189. 
In  British  Knplre,  Increased  value.  2S2. 
Industry    in    British    Virgin    IilSBds, 

280. 
Industry  in  French  Africa,  230. 
Industry  In  Nyasaland,  438. 
Insects  In  Egypt,  545. 
Irrigation  experiments,  Calif.,  823. 
leaf  perforator,  notes,  Aris.,  357. 
leaf  worm,  notes,  Aris^  357. 
leftves,  feeding  value,  Tex..  531. 
legislation  In  Tropics,  599. 
plant,  analyses,  Tex.,  680. 
prices,  high.  Justification,  189. 
root  rot  ipots,  449. 
sales    methods    of    farmen,    inprove- 

ment,  U.8.D.A.,  339. 
Sea  Island,  Improvement,  084. 
seed,    pr<Kluctlon    In    French   coloolal 

possessions,  32. 
square  daubers,  notes.  Arts.,  357. 
stainer,  life  history  and  control,  85L 
stalner,  southwestern  notes.  Arts.,  867. 
statistics,  U.8.DJL,  781. 
thrips,  notes.  Arts.,  867. 
variety   tests,  132,  480;   Calif.,  838; 

N.Mex.,  829. 
variety  tests  In  China,  400. 
warehouses,  construction  and  fire  pro- 
tection, U.8.D.A.,  390. 
warehouses,  regulations,  U.8.D.A.,  84. 
wilting  disease,  148. 
Cottonseed — 

cake,  analyses,  770 ;  Tex.,  709. 
cake,  feeding  value,  Nebr.,  169. 
cold  pressed,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 
cold  pressed,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 
feed,  analyses,  208 ;  Mass.,  806 ;  Midi^ 

08:  Ttex.,  709. 
fded,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  309. 
hulls,  analyses,  Ind.,  709. 
meal — 

analyses,    208,    620,    500;    Ind. 
709;    Mass.,    800;    Mich.,   63: 
N.H.,  709 ;  Tex.,  709. 
as  pasture  supplement,  Va..  470. 
feeding  value,  Kans.,  872. 
for  lambs,  Oallf.,  808. 
moisture    content,    determlnatios, 
8.C..  418. 
retail  prices,  U.8.D.A.,  881. 
standards,  Tex.,  108. 
oil,  hardened,  arsenic  and  nickd  cot- 
tent,  010. 
oil,  hydrogenated,  use  in  maaofactore 

of  tin  plate,  608. 
oil,  industry  in  United  SUtes,  32. 
oU,    sterilisation    for    preparation  of 

lipovacdnes,  707. 
poisoning  of  ewes,  OkUu,  206. 
products,     safeguarding     feederi    ot 
Kan.,  04. 
Cottonwood,  leaf-mining  beetles  on,  454. 
Couch  grass  rhlsomes,  feeding  value,  869. 
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Country — 

church,  social  ■errice,  191. 

relation   with   city   in   Germany,   687. 

(See  alMo  Rural.) 
County  agent  work  in  Northern  and  West- 
ern   States,  U.S.D.A.,  299. 
Cover   crops,   chemical   composition  during 

growth,  Va.,  427. 
Cow  stable,  plans,  489. 
Cowpea — 

hay,  cost  of  production,  Mo.,  188. 

weevil,   four-spotted,   life   history   and 
contri^,  Okla.,  866. 
Cowpeas — 

as    green    manure,   Guam,    31 ;    Miss., 
622. 

Bacterium  solanacearum  on.  852. 

culture  experiments,  Tex.,  828. 

early  growth  in  allcali  soil,  Utah,  28. 

Pusarium  root-rot  on,  247. 
Cows — 

dairy,  feeding  stuffs  for,  in  California, 
Calif.,  71. 

dairy,  self-feeders  for,  Ya.,  471. 

feeding,  269. 

feeding   experiments,    Calif.,    874 ; 
Guam,  74  ;  Kans.,  264  ;  Wis.,  376. 

in  health  and  disease,  273. 

inheritance  of  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk,  771. 

milk   production.      {See   Milk   produc- 
tion.) 

mycosis    of    fetal    membranes,    cause. 
778. 

pasturing  experiments,   U.8.D.A.,   370. 

records.     (See  Dairy  herd  records.) 

traumatic  pericarditis  in,  878. 

variation  of  Ayrshires,  69 ;  Me.,  70. 

wintering,  sample  rations  for,  U.S.D.A., 
264. 

(See  also  Calves  and  CatCle.) 
Cow-testing     associations     in     Oalifomia, 

CaUf.,  172. 
Coyo,  synonymous  with  chinin,  S37. 
CR  Indicator,  bactericidal  action,  775. 
Crab  apples — 

culture  experiments,  Minn.,  885. 

varieties,  Minn.,  834;  S.Dak.,  836. 
Orambui  spp.  on  com,  notes,  Ohio,  852. 
Cranberries — 

culture  in  Quebec,  288. 

fertUlzer  experiments,  441;  N.J.,  887. 

proposed  Investigations,   N.J.,  887. 
Crane  flies  of  New  York,  N.Y.Cornell,  157. 
Crank,  driving  or  driven  elements,  83. 
Cream — 

contests,  U.S.D.A.,  877. 

foamy,    caused    by    lactose-fermenting 
yeast,  774. 

pasteurization,  effects  on  nonbacterial 
flora  of  butter,  674. 

preparation  for  market,  270. 

remade,  674. 

separators,  mechanics  of,  269. 

yeasts  and  molds  in,  674. 


Creamery — 

broader  field  for,  270. 
by-products,  utilisation,  269. 
Creatin — 

ingestion,  studies,  867. 
urinary,  relation  of  protein  intake  to, 
367. 
Creatinin,  Ingestion  studies,  867. 
Creatinuria  in  infants,  studies,  867. 
Creosote — 

for  fence  posts,  S.C,  85. 

in  wood-stave  pipe;  effect  on  potability 

of  water,  481. 
oil,   heavy,   use  as  wood  preservative 

for  silos,  CaUf.,  894. 
penetration  in  Doui^as  fir,  240. 
Cresols   and   substitutes   for   cresol    soaps, 

675. 
Cress  seeds,  limit  of  germination,  89. 
Chwiartium    ribicola,       (See    White    pine 

blisiter  rust.) 
Crop— 

and  live  stock  improvement,   coopera- 
tive, organising  for,  291. 
incomes,    net,    before    and    after    the 

war,  in  Prance,  598. 
reporis,   U.S.D.A.,    89,    191,    492,    694, 

896. 
rotations.     (See  Rotation  of  crops.) 
tests,  error  from  competition,  27. 
Crops — 

and  prices  in  Tunis,  191. 

as  affected  by  weather  in  New  Jersey, 

116. 
as  affected  by  weather  in  Sweden,  117. 
irrigated,  use  by  live  stock,  U.S.D.A., 

370. 
outline  for   seasonal  instruction,   795. 
relative  resistance  to  alkali,  Utah,  28. 
(See  also  Field  crops.) 
Crowberry,  adulterant  for  marmalades,  415. 
Crown  gall — 

malignancy  and  analogy  to  cancer,  841. 
notes,  742. 
Crows,  control,  Okla.,  355. 
Cruciferous  seedlings,  failure  of,  46. 
Crude  fiber.      (See  Cellulose.) 
Cryphaiue  aXHeUa,  studies,  158. 
Oiyptoheloo$ti9ua  ruftffaeter  n.g.  and  n.sp., 

description,  655. 
dyptomeigetUa    spp.,    parasites    of    white 

grubs,  550. 
Cryp^orhynchue  spp.,  notes,  159. 
Cryptothripe  floridensis,  studies,  546. 
Cucumber — 

beetle,  striped.  Infection  with  wilt  or- 
ganisms, 855. 
mildew,  control,  Guam,  38. 
mosaic,    "white    pickle,*'    occurrence, 

Mass.,  849. 
wilting  disease,  47. 
Cucumbers — 

digestibility  in  stomach,  862. 
effect  of  soil  disinfection,  718. 
insects  affecting.  Conn.  State,  648. 
variety  tests,  Minn.,  885. 
Culex  larve,  new,  652. 
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Cull-bcan  meal,  analysps,  Mich.,  63. 
CultivatioD — 

as  affecting  ralDfall,  U.Ft.D.A.,  617. 

mechanical,  in  Prance.  588,  785. 

mechanical,  in  Tunia,  390. 

mechanical,  soil  grip  attachments,  488. 
Cultivators — 

motor,  congtmctlon  and  operation,  588. 

Widen  type,  description,  488. 
Culture  media — 

adjustment  of  reaction,  72. 

diagnostic,    for    paratyphoid-enteritidis 
group,  882. 

dry  yeast  extracts  for,  708. 

liquid,  for  wood-destroying  fungi,  225. 

semillquid,    for    anaerobic    organisms, 
379,  775. 

soy  bean  cake  for,  334. 
Culverts,  reinforced-concrete,  specifications, 

579. 
Cupferron,    use    in    quantitative    analysis, 

802. 
Cuprammonium  washes,  studies,  350. 
Cupuassti  fat,  digestibility,  552. 
Curdalac    as    rennet   substitute    in    cheese 

making,  Calif..  876. 
Currant — 

aphis,  notes,  748. 

big  bud,  notes,  151. 

borers,  notes,  748. 

diseases,  notes,  748 ;  N.Y. State,  350. 

industry  in  California,  42. 

leaf  spot,  notes,  N.T. State,  350. 

root  rot,  notes,  N.Y. State,  350. 

rust,  prevention,  643. 

worm,  imported,  notes,  748. 
Currants — 

black,  reversion  and  resistance  to  big 
bud,  150. 

insects  affecting,  748. 

▼ariety  tests,  Minn.,  834. 

(See  aJso  Ribes.) 
Cutaneous  hypersensltiveness,   studies,    74. 
Cutworm  devastation  in  Canada  and  date 

of  rescedlng,  545. 
Cyanamid — 

effect   on   corn   growth,   429. 

fertilizing  value,  721. 

transformation    into    ammonium     sul- 
phate,   623. 

transformation   into  urea,   428. 
Cyanic  acid,   formation   and    identification, 

414. 
Cyanid — 

reactions,    sensitiveness   of,    206. 

synthesis    for    nitrogenous    fertilizers, 
722. 

(See  also   Hydrocyanic  add.) 
Cyanogen    compounds,    estimation    in    am- 
monia liquor,  206. 
Cyathea,  parasite  on,  151. 
Cycloconium  oleaginum  on  olives,  645. 
Cylaa  formioarius.     (See  Sweet  potato  wee- 
vil.) 
Cylicostomum — 

aderai  n.sp.,   studies,   776. 

spp.,  studies,  776. 
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Death  camas — 

Identlflcation,  776. 

poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 

Dedduons     Frait     Station,     establishment, 
Calif.,  605. 

Deer,  whitetail,   in   New  York,  protection, 
545. 

Deer-fly  fever,  studies,  476. 

Deficiency  diseases.     {See  Diet.) 

Dehydration.     {See  Drying.) 

Delaware — 

College,  notes,  797. 

Station,  notes,  197,  398,  797. 

DelphastU8  catalinw,  notes,  455. 

Delphinium  glaucum  or  brownii,  identifica- 
tion, 776. 

Dendrodochium  panmse  n.sp.,  notes,  46. 

Dendrophoma  sp.,  notes,  150. 

Dendrosiilhella  macroapora  n.sp.,  symbiosis 
with  a  bacterium,  350. 

Denitrification  as  affected  by  organic  sub- 
stances,  19. 

Department   of  Agriculture.      (See   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Depr€98aria     heracliana    on    corn,     notes, 
Ohio,  852. 

Dermacentor  reticulatua,  studies,  382. 

Dermanysaus  gallina  and  Lipoti/yssus  bursa, 
comparison,  U.S.D.A.,  656. 

Dextrose — 

action  on  amino  acids,  210. 
use  by  plants,  728. 

Diabetes — 

boiled  Tegetables  in,  658. 
treatment,  558. 
Diabetic  foods,  analyses,  162. 
Didhrotica  vitiata.     {See  Cucumber  beetles, 

striped.) 
Diaohasma  spp.,  studies,  654. 
Diamond-back  moth  on  cabbage,  52. 
Diarrhea,  bacillary  white,  incubation  studies, 

Minn.,  886. 
Diastase,  amylolytlc  action,  method  of  test- 
ing, 609. 
Diatnta  9aocharaU8,  {See  Sugar  cane  borer.) 
Dihraehye  cavus,  parasite  of  files,  362. 
Dichloramin-T,  action  of,  174. 
Dichlorobenzene.  p-,  larvlcidal  yalue,  54. 
Dicyandiamid,  eflfect  on  com  growth,  429. 
Diet- 
accessory  factors.     {See  Vitamins.) 
antineuritic  vitamin  in,  865. 
change  of  type,  suggestions,  365. 
complementary  factors,  460. 
deficiency — 

disease,  edema  as  symptom,  760. 
disease,  pathogenesis,  166,  463. 
diseases,  463. 

diseases  of  man  and  animals,  com- 
parison, 776. 

{See  aUo  Beriberi,   Pellagra, 
Polyueuritis,    Rickets,    and 
Scurvy.) 
deficient — 

effect  on  growth  and  efficiency,  460. 
effect  on  intestines,  463. 


Diet — Continued. 

deficient — continued. 

relation    to    degeneration    of    rat 

testes,  468. 
relation  to  phosphatlc  urinary  cal- 
culi, 462. 
studies,  468,  664,  665.  606,  667. 
fats  in,  dispensability  of,  757. 
of  children.     {See  Children.) 
of  diabetic  patients,  558. 
of  employees   in   anllin   dye  industry, 

863. 
of  infants.    {See  Infants.) 
of  laborers  in  Glasgow,  studies,  863. 
protein  deficiency  cause  of  edema,  557, 

864. 
relation  to  edema  in  monkey,  365. 
relation  to  polyneuritis,  366. 
restricted,  effects,  62. 
scorbutic,  effect  on  adrenal  glands,  464. 
Dietaries  for  hospitals  for  insane,  458. 
Dietetics — 

effect  of  war  food  problems  on,  364. 
field,  relation  to  social  service,  364. 
Dietitian — 

hospital,  greater  sphere  of  usefulness, 

365. 
in  social  life,  rOle,  364. 
Digitalis,  development  of  leaf  glucosids  in, 

227. 
Dioeciousness,  nature  of,  820. 
Dioacorea  eaculenta,  culture,  439. 
Dioapyroa  kaki,  culture   in   United    States, 

Calif.,  346. 
Diphtheria — 

antitoxin,     standardization,     methods, 

676. 
frartioned  antitoxic  serums,  475. 
Diplodia —      . 

cacaoicola,  notes,  49,  646. 
corchori,  notes,  145. 
natalenaia,  studies,  Calif.,  842. 
Diplodia  on  Hevea  in  Indo-China,  354. 
Dipping  vats — 

concrete,  plans,  779,  786. 
plans,  Mont.,  86. 
Dips  and  dipping,   174. 
Diptera  feeding  on  mollusks,  454. 
Dipterocarpua  piloaua,  notes,  840. 
Dirrhinua    aareophagx    n.sp.,    parasite    of 

flesh  fly,  551. 
Disease  dissemination  in  the  Tropics,  174. 
Diseases — • 

deficiency.      {See   Diet   deficiency    dis- 
eases.) 
of  animals.     {See  Animal  diseases.) 
of  plants.     {See  Plant  diseases.) 
Disinfectants — 

chemical,  causes  for  variation  In,  879. 
cresol  and  substitutes  for  cresol  soaps, 
675. 
Distillers'  dried  grains,  analyses,  263,  560; 

Mich.,   63;  N.H.,   769. 
Ditches,    drainage    and    Irrigation.       {Bee 

Drainage  and  Irrigation.) 
Dog  meat,  detection,  315. 
Dogs,  imported,  fecal  examination  of,  180. 
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Dolomagnesium    for   grape   fertilization   in 

France,  737. 
Domestic  science.      (See  Home  economics.) 
Douglinuts,  energy  content,  660. 
Douglaa  flr — 

bordered  pits  in,  effect  of  position  of 
tori  on  creosote  penetration,  240. 

tests  after  long  use,  386. 

ties,  volume  table,  240. 

wood  analysis,  7. 
Dourine — 

pathology  of,  382. 

(slapzlelcte)  in  South  Africa,  75. 
Doves,    Inheritance    of    exceptional    color, 

765. 
Drainage — 

design,  paper  on,  95. 

ditch,  formula  for  roughness  in,  577. 

for  mosquito  control,  Calif.,  848. 

in  Colorado,  reports,  478. 

in  Holland,  projects,  183. 

in  India,  studies,  277. 

in  Michigan,  481. 

laws  of  Illinois,  481. 

laws  of  Oregon,   481. 

of  Irrigated  lands,  780. 

systems  in  Iowa,  runoff  determinations, 
81. 

tile,  benefits  from,  Ohio,  482. 

tile,  experiments.  Wis.,  384. 

tile,  system  in  South  Carolina,  277. 

tile,  systems  in  West  Virginia,  482. 

tile,  systems,  treatise,  577. 
Dralntlle,  farm,  specifications,  277. 
Dried  blood — 

as  milk  substitute  for  calves,  471. 

effect  on  soil  acidity,  816. 

feeding  value,  769. 

fertilizing  value,  22;  Calif..  812. 

Krause  process,  161. 
Driers,   vegetable   and    fruit,    construction, 

U.S.D.A.,  114. 
Drosophlla,  breeding  experiments,  767. 
Drought  in  Kansas,  509. 
Droughts,  Australian,  relation  to  air  cur- 
rents, U.S.D.A.,  618,  620. 
Drug  plants — 

breeding  experiments,  443. 

culture,  manual,  638. 

nomenclature,  43. 
Dry  farm  crops,  treatise,  437. 
Drying — 

industry  in  Germany,  417. 

of  foods,  commercial,  211. 

of  foods,  new  methods,  507. 

(See    also    Fruits,    drying,    and   Vege- 
tables, drying.) 
Ducklings,  disease  of,  779. 
Ducks — 

Interstitial  cells  in.  668. 

raising,  563. 

runner,     breeding     and     management, 
562. 

summer  plumage  of,  68. 
Dune  sand  as  substratum  for  root  growth, 

728. 
Duodenum,  H-ion  concentration  of,  553. 


Dust,   grain,   explosions   and   fires,  prrm- 

Uon,  284. 
Dusting — 

experiments,  541,  S51. 

household,     increase     lu     metabolism. 

167. 
machinery  for  cotton  boll  weevil  cos- 

trol,  U.S.D.A.,  786. 
17.  spraying,  experiments,  544,  637. 
17.  spraying,  for  Quebec,  748. 
Duty  of  water.     (See  Irrigation.) 
Dyes  from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  615. 
Dynamite — 

effect    of   soil    moisture   on    effidoicy. 

Wis.,  384. 
V.  horsepower  for  land  clearing,  Mlniu 
888. 
Dynamometer,  new,  description,  283. 
Dy8cifictu9  iraehypifffus  on  sugar  cane,  52. 
Dyidercut — 

albidivenirU,  notes,  Ariz.,  357. 
delauneyi,  life  history  and  control,  851. 
$uiureUu9,     (See  Cotton  stalner.) 
Dysentery,  chronic  bacterial.     {See  Jobne'i 

disease.) 
Earth- 
burnt,  as  substitute  for  stone  in  con- 
crete, 686. 
excavation,  estimation,  X7.SJXA.«  83. 
pressures,  theory  of,  384. 
Earthquake  in  Virginia,  U.S.D.A..  e2<L 
Earthenware,  soluble  lead  in  glase  of,  164. 
Earwig,  studies,  861. 
Eccentric,  driving  or  driven  elements.  83^ 
Ecological  investigations,  effect  of  tempera- 
ture discrepancies,  N.Y.State,  316. 
Economics,  rural.     (See  Rural  economics.) 
Edema — 
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Egg — Contlmied. 

production — continued. 

Increase   In    winter,   268. 
Inheritance   of,    872,    873 ;    Mass,, 

872. 
Judging  for,  N.J.,  876. 
selection  of  rations,  Ohio,  397. 
(See  al80  Hens,  lajlng.) 
substitutes,   analyses,   162. 
substitutes,  baking  experiments,  58. 
Egg-laying  contests — 

at  VIneland,  N.J.,  470. 
In  Australia,  874. 
In  Texas,  Tex.,  376. 
In   western  Washington,  Wash.,   599. 
Eggplant  diseases,  148. 


candling  devices,   U.S.D.A.,  268. 

catalase  content,  768. 

cost  of  production,  N.J.,  770. 

defects     In,     revealed     by     candling, 
U.S.D.A..  268. 

electrical  hatching,  687. 

Incubation,  artificial,  In  Egypt,  69. 

Incubation,    effect    of    abnormal    tem- 
peratures, 669. 

packing  crates  on  cars,  U.S.D.A.,  376. 

preparation  for  market,  671. 

preserving,    212,    216;    U.S.D.A.,    170, 
254. 

recipes,  U.S.D.A.,  264. 

soft-shelled,  prevention.  Wis.,  376. 
Einkorn,  early  growth  In  alkali  soil,  Utah, 

28. 
Elderberries,  oil  from,  analysis,  410. 
Elecampane,  Inulln  In,  226. 
Electric    pumping    tests    and    service    rec- 
ords, 182. 
Electricity — 

on  Kansas  farms,  591. 

use  in  rural  districts  of  France,  592. 
Electroculture — 

experiments  on  potatoes,  136. 

Investigations,  review,  38. 
Electrolysis  in  concrete,  studies,  281. 
Electrolytes,     influences     on     plant    mem- 
branes, 130. 
Electrometrlc    titration     of    amino    acids, 

method,  612. 
BleuHne  coracana,  notes,  85. 
Elevator   operators,    Minneapolis    terminal, 

892. 
Elevators — 

and  transporters  of  hay,  589. 

construction  and  management,  491. 

cost  of  operating,  N.Dak.,  492. 

farmers',  in  Ohio,  Ohio,  492. 

grain,  plans,  787. 

6-olncta,  life  history,  550. 

8pp.,  parasites  of  white  grubs,  549. 
Elk  herds,  national,  U.S.D.A.,  854. 
Elm  arrlcclamento,  description,  450. 
Bmhothrium  ictchhami,  studies,  349. 
Embryology  of  bird's  eggs,  559. 
Embryos,  degeneration  and  absorption,  764. 
Bmmcr.  variety  tests,  Minn.,  731,  826. 


Empoa  ro8<e,  studies,  U.S.D.A.,  358. 
Empoaaca — 

mali,  studies,  U.S.D.A.,  858. 
spp.,  studies,  U.S.D.A.,  359. 
Empusa  disease,  In  fllos,  861. 
Empyema,  streptococcus,  prevention  by  Im- 
munization, 778. 
Endelua — 

hakeri,  description,  855. 
caUiffraphuB  n.sp.,  description,  855. 
Etaergy — 
.     expenditure    of    women    in    household 
work,  167. 
requirements  in  man,  blometrlc  stand- 
ards, 167. 
solar,  absorption  by  leaves,  730. 
Engineering — 

agricultural.      (See     Agricultural     en- 
gineering.) 
civil,  handbook,  478. 
construction,   statically   Indeterminate, 

analysis,  887. 
data  sheets,  487. 
highway,  handbook,  279. 
household,  guide,  274. 
hydraulic,  fundamental  basis  of,  571. 
irrigation,  479. 
structural,  handbook,  486. 
E?nglnes — 

for  farm  use,  282. 

for  motor  vehicles,  486. 

gasoline,  effect  of  spark  advance,  486. 

internal-combustion,  brake  horsepower, 

formula,  685. 
internal  -  combustion,    weighing    liquid 

fuel  In,  586. 
kerosene  as  fuel,  586. 
oil,  use  in  Indian  agriculture,  184. 
8till,  description  and  tests,  086. 
tractor.     (See  Tractor  engines.) 
(See  aUo  Gas  engine.) 
Enteritis,  chronic.     (See  Johne's  disease.) 
Entero-hepatitis  In  turkeys,  remedies,  C&lif., 

887. 
ETntomologlcal  work  In  India,  357. 
Entomology,  problems  in,  paper  on,  748. 

(See  also  Insects.) 
Entomophthora  chromaphidis   n.sp.,   notes, 

Calif.,  852. 
E^nvelope    for   plant    breeders,    description, 

229. 
Ensym — 

action  in  fungi,  225. 
action  on  organic  substances,  129. 
action,  studies,  502. 
activity,  effect  on  etherization  of  tis- 
sues, 129. 
Enzyms — 

dlastatlc,   measurement   of   amylolytlc 

power,  609. 
fat-splitting,  rdle  in  Immunity,  270. 
lipolytic.  In  olive  oil,  502. 
lipolytic,  inhibition  by  ultraviolet  rays, 

708. 
protelnoclastlc     and     peptoclastic,     in 
green  plants,  228. 
EptBitasomyia  n.g.,  and  n.spp.,  notes,  56. 
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Ephestia     kuehnieUa.     {Bee     Flour     moth, 

Mediterranean.) 
Epidermal  coverings  in  plants,  importance 

of.  628. 
Epididymis  in  rats,  growth  in  weight,  559. 
Epilachna — 

harealia,  notes,  252. 

corrupla  on  beans,  summary  of  infor- 
mation, U.S.D.A.,  252. 
EpUolHum  roaeum  and  E.  parviflorum,  re- 
ciprocal hybrids,  128. 
Eipithelioma,  contagious — 

in  California,  Calif.,  886. 
in  Washington,  Wash.,  886. 
Epitrix — 

cucumeris.     (See  Potato  flea-beetlo.) 
jUBcula,  notes,  N.J.,  849. 
Epsom  salts,  place  in  poultry  ration,  N.J., 

872. 
Ekjualisers — 

analyses,  A 86. 

and  hitches  for  agricultural  machinery, 
283. 
Equisetum  spp.,  transpiration,  comparison. 

629. 
Equisetum,  water  requirement  and  adapta- 
tion, 628. 
Eranthis  hpemalis,  variation  in,  725. 
Eraw  maculaius  attacking  white  grubs,  550. 
Ergot  on  Paspalum  liBve,  474. 
Eriocampoidca     mataumotonis     n.sp.,      de- 
scription, 159. 
Eriophyes     oleivorua,     (See     Citrus     rust 

mite.) 
Eriaoma  lanigera,  notes,  648. 
Eryaiphe — 

polygoni,  notes,  146. 
iuckeri,  notes,  49. 
Essential  oils — 

preserving  value,  114. 
table  of  refractive  indices,  712. 
treatise,   8. 
Eatiffmene   acrcBO,      (See  Caterpillar,   salt- 
marsh.) 
Ether- 
effect  on  catalase  production,  259. 
extract    of    soy  -  bean    leaves,    studies, 
411. 
Ethylene,   effect   on   abscission   of   flowers, 

333. 
Ethylhydrocuprein  hydrochlorid,  toxicity  of, 

880. 
Euhiomyia  cdloaoma,  life  history,  652. 
Eubrachymera    debilia,    parasitism    by,    S. 

Dak.,  850. 
Bucalypiua — 

n.spp.,  description,  348. 
pumila,  oil  analysis,  348. 
regnana,  growth,  studies,  739. 
Eucalyptus — 

oil,  germicidal  activity,  174. 
rate  of  growth  in  New  Zealand,  540. 
species,   growth   measurements,    Calif., 
838. 
Eucepes    (Cryptorhynchua)    'batata',    notes, 
159. 


Euglobulin — 

immunising  power,  475. 

vaccinal,  mode  of  action,  475. 
Eumerua  striffotua,  notes,  648. 
Euoplothrips,  new  genus,  erection,  154. 
Euproctia    chryaorrhcM.       (Bee    Browa-t&S 

moth.) 
Europaaca  sp.,  notes,  249. 
Euachiatua  impietiveniria,  notes,  Arii.,  357. 
Euatrophua  bioolor,  notes,  158. 
Eutermes  morio,  on  sugar  c&ne,  52. 
Eutetiiw  tenella.      (See  Beet  leaf-hopper.) 
Euthripa  oaan^roni  n.sp.,  description,  MS. 
Eutriofa  emUe,  parasite  of  white  grabs,  Bo<l 
Eutrimoidea  joneaii,  parasite  of  white  grata, 

550. 
Evaporation — 

from  soils,  experiments,  51 8L 

in  forests,  117. 

loss  of  rainfall  from.  n.S.D.A^  S1& 

relation  to  wind  flow  and  t^nperatoR, 
511. 
Evaporative  capacity,  use  of  term,  U.S.DJL. 

618. 
Evergreen  leaves,  fat  storing  by,  433. 
Ilwes — 

breeding,  rations  for  wintering,  teili. 
Okla.,  264. 

poisoning  by  cotton  seed,   Okla..  201 
Excavation,  machinery  and  costs,  4S2. 
Eaoaacua  deformana,  studies,  49. 
Ehcperiment  station — 

establishment  in  Algeria,  494. 

for  tig  culture  in  California,  94. 

opening  at  Tifton,  Ga.,  197. 

opening  in  San  Domingo,  198. 
Experiment  Station  Record — 

back  numbers  available,  5. 

changes  in,  4. 
Experiment  stations — 

cooperation  and  coordination  of  work, 
editorial  on,  304. 

in  Brazil,  199,  800. 

laws  concerning,  U.S.D.A.,  496. 

relation    to    Ofllce    of    Farm   MasafP- 
ment,  789. 

work  and  expenditures,  U.SJ)Jl^  68S. 

(See  alao  Alabama,  ArUeona,  etc) 
Explosives — 

effect  of  soil  moisture  on.  Wis.,  384. 

for  subeoiling,  183. 

use  in  land  clearing,  183,  278. 

V.    horse    power    for    land    dOTia^ 
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Farm — 

acconntin;,  Mich.,  694. 
accounting,  model  forms  for,  491. 
accounting:  on  peasant  farms,  790. 
accounting,  value  of  double-entry  book- 
keeping, 895. 
animals.      {See   live   stock   and   Ani- 
mals.) 
building  ventilation,  notes,  86. 
buildings,  plans.  285,  687 ;  Calif.,  894. 
bureau,     county,     organization     plan, 

U.S.D.A.,  289. 
bureaus,  function,  790. 
cost  system,  290. 

costs  in  Ireland,  determination,  693. 
credit.     (See  Agricultural  credit.) 
engines,  handbook,  282. 
gates,  plans,  285. 
labor.     (l8ee  Agricultural  labor.) 
land,  price  variations,  894. 
leases,  collective,  in  Italy,  491. 
lighting  plants,  storage  batteries  for, 

86. 
loans,  Federal,  plans  fbr  use,  87. 
machinery.       (See     Agricultural     ma« 

chlnery.) 
mil  nfl  gemen  t-^ 

distinction  from  rural  economics, 

789. 
extension  teaching  in,  897. 
in    the    South,    testing   efficiency, 

U.8.D.A.,  896. 
In  Victoria,  593. 
research  projects,  789. 
survey  In  New  Jersey,  290. 
survey  in  Ontario,  290,  688. 
survey  In  Pennsylvania,  Pa.,  170. 
managers,  compensation  for,  689. 
mechanics,    instruction    in    Argentina, 

294. 
memorandum  book,  599. 
organization,  as  affecting  costs  of  pro- 
duction, 88. 
organization,    use    of    investigational 

data,  789. 
power     projects,     proposed,     TI.S.D.A., 

892. 
products — 

cost  data.  Mich..  397. 

grading  in  New  Hampshire,  notes, 

289. 
inspection,  U.S.D.A.,  191. 
minimum  price  system,  391. 
warehouses,   operation,  N.C.,   892. 
(See  also  Agricultural   products.) 
profits  and   losses,   plan    for   sharing, 

593. 
publicity,  Wash.,  397. 
State,  outline  of  project,  490. 
tenancy,  evils  of  in  United  States,  288. 
tenancy  In  Great  Britain,  287. 

(See  also  Land  tenure) 
timbers,    methods    of  treatment,    S.C., 

85. 
wagons,  tractive  resistance.  Calif,,  894. 
water  supply  in  Canada,  575. 


Farmer*— 

and  city  labor,  common  interests,  689. 
and  finance,  address,  87. 
and  the  new  day,  286. 
credit  rating,  87. 

fuller  representation  in  politics,  286. 
Farmers* — 

Bulletins  adapted  to  nse  by  teachers, 

U.S.D.A.,  299,  396,  598. 
Exchange,  Eastern  States,  plan,  289. 
Institutes  in   United   States,   U.S.D.A., 
396. 
Farming — 

by  motor,  588. 
by  the  State,  proposed,  491. 
dairy.     (See  Dairy  farming.) 
effect  of  foreign  exchange  on,  894. 
in  the  South,  economic  factors  affect- 
ing, U.S.D.A.,  731. 
(See  also  Agriculture.) 
Farms — 

family  supplies  furnished  by,  896. 
fire  control  on,   789. 
Farmsteads,  beautifying,  U.S.D.A.,  838. 
Fasclation  in  plants,  studies,  332. 
Fat- 
analysis  and  chemistry,  7. 
determination   in    feces,    new   method, 

606. 
extraction  apparatus,  207. 
in  the  diet,  dispensability  of.  757. 
in  the  diet,  minimum,  165. 
metabolism  of  Infants,  60,  565. 
production,  biotechnology,  263. 
storing  by  eveiigreen  foliage,  433. 
Fats — 

catalytic     reduction     with    palladium, 

409. 
glycerol  from,  757. 
hardened,  nickel  and  arsenic  content, 

610. 
In  Germany  before  and  during  the  war, 

362. 
In  Germany  in  war  time,  562. 
method  for  detecting  rancidity,  modi- 
fication, 505. 
replacement  of  glycerol  by  higher  al- 
cohols, 757. 
synthesis  of,   409. 
vegetable,  digestibility,  662. 
(See  al9o  Oils.) 
Fat-soluble  A.     (See  Vitamin.) 
Fatty  acids — 

nephelometric  values  of,  505. 
of  different   molecular   weight,   identi- 
fication, 416. 
retarding  action,  310. 
Pavolus  europcprus,  description,  51. 
Feathers,  blue  color  in,  cause  of,  768. 
Feces — 

fat  determination  In,  new  method,  506. 

floral  content,  of  children,  260. 

of  imported  dogs,  180. 

of  infants,  fat  content,  60. 

zinc  content,  758. 

zinc  determination  in,  710. 
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Federal — 

departments  aa  aonrce  of  Information 

for  llbrarlet,  594. 
farm     loan     act,     snggeeted     amend- 
ments, 689. 
farm  loans,  plans  for  nse,  87. 
land  bank  bonds,  future  of,  689. 
Feedlnc^ 

exi>eriments.     {See  Cows,  Pigs,  etc,) 
racks,  plana,  285;  Mont.,  86. 
Feeding  stuffs — 
chart,   770. 

digestibility,  Tex.,  869. 
drying.  417. 

fertiliser  constituents,  Mass.,  866. 
for  dairy  cows,  CaUf.,  71 ;  Ohio,  496. 
from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  615. 
inq>ection  and  analyses,  263,  560,  769 ; 
Ind.,    769;    Mass..    866;    Me.,    68; 
Mich.,  63 ;  N.U.,  769 ;  Tex.,  769. 
labeling  as  to  nutritive  value,  253. 
law  in  Texas,  Tex..  870. 
low-grade,  Mass.,  866. 
microscopic  analysis,  469. 
nonprotein  nitrogen  content,  469. 
protein  analyses,  210. 
wartime,  in  Germany,  369. 
(Bee  also  speoi/lo  kindt.) 
Fence  posts,   methods  of  treatment,    S.C., 

85. 
Fences — 

portable,  plans,  285. 
Wire,  for  pastures,  282. 
Fermentation,  alcoholic,  inhibition  by  pre- 
servatives,  609. 
Ferments.     {See  Bnzyms.) 
Fern  weevil,  Australian,  notes,  549. 
Ferns — 

coUecttng,  U.S.D.A..  724. 
poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 
Ferrie  hydroxid,  fertilising  value,  222. 

(See  also  Iron.) 
Fertility,  use  of  term,  529. 
Fertilization,  problems,  262. 
Fertiliser- 
experiments — > 

conclusions,    Ohio,    516;    Wash., 

517. 
in  Germany,  516. 
in  India,  218,  518. 
in  Iowa,  516. 
in  Netherlands,  128. 
long-time,    on    same    soil,    yalue, 

720. 
on  Borbhetta  soil,  22. 
on  seed  beds,  518. 
(Sw  also  special  crops.) 
Industry,  surrey,   U.S.D.A.,   19. 
law,  Mass.,  28. 
laws  in  Pennsylvania,  881. 
materials,  retail  prices,  report,  U.S.D.A., 

831. 
mixtures  and  composts,  721. 
requirements  of  soil.      (See   Bolls.) 
Fertilizers — 

animal,  use,  828. 

borax  In,  determination,  313. 


Fiertilicers — Continiied. 

borax  in«  effect  on  erops,  n.SJ>.A,  81& 
combined,  effect  on  yield  of  oati,  711 
date  of  application  to  cotton,  43S. 
from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  615. 
inspection   and   analyses,   CUif.,  fSS: 

Mass.,    817;    Me.,    223;    NJ.,  432; 

E.I.,  526 ;  8.C.,  23 ;  Tpx..  527. 
Inspection    and    analyses    in   Caas^, 

724. 
Inspection    and    analyses    In   Florida, 

817. 
inspection  and  analyses  in  Looifltoa. 

28. 
inspection  and  analyses  in  Maiylud, 

228. 
inspection     and     analyses    In    Kortk 

Carolina.  223,  526.       , 
inspection    and    analyses   in   Penn^yt- 

vanla,  831. 
inspection  and  analyses  In  Porto  Skr 

626. 
inspection   and   and   analyses  In  Th- 

glnia,  817,  818. 
inspection  and  control.  526. 
inspection  in.  Spain,  526. 
nitrogenous.     (See  Nitrogenous  fertili- 
sers.) 
organic,  bacterlsatlon,  620. 
phosphatic     (See  Phosphates.) 
production  and  use  in  Rsypt,  127. 
production  and  use  In  Japan,  218. 
production  and   use  in   South  Afrki. 

21. 
potash.     (See  Potash.) 
purchasing  suggestions.  Wash.,  397. 
raw  materials  in  Southern  States,  5^ 
regulations,  U.S.D.A.,  128. 
relation  to  crop  production,  Ya.,  21. 
relation  to  food  production.  20l 
relation  to  soil  fertility,  515. 
textbook,  719. 
use  in  Germany,  515. 
use  in  India  tea  districts,  618. 
use  in  New  Jersey,  291. 
use  on  pastures,  720. 
use  on  sandy  soils.  Wis.,  327. 
(See  also  specific  materials.) 
FertiUsin,  formation  in  egg,  262. 
Fescue,     meadow.     (Bee  Meadow  fescue.) 
FeteriU — 

prussic  add  content,  Fla.,  880. 
variety  tests,  Tex..  828. 
Fevers  in  the  Tropicsi,  174. 
Fiber- 
crude.     (See  Cellulose.) 
from  Bourbon  palm,  531. 
manila,  for  hoisting  cables,  tests,  SSS. 
plants,  legislation  in  Tropics,  599. 
plants,  production  in  Cuba,  31. 
ropes,  mechanical  properties,  782. 
Fibers — 

estimation  in  paper,  12. 
vegetable,  use  in  paper  making,  116. 
(See  also  Hemp,  Henequen,  etc.) 
Fibrin,  digestion  by  trypsin,  60. 
Ficaria  vtma,  variation  in,  725. 
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Field  crops — 

cost  of  production,  Mo.,  188. 

inspection,  official,  530. 

work  In  Assam,  182. 

work  in  Bengal,  132. 

work  in  British  Virgin  Islands,  230. 

work  in  Burma,  436. 

work  in  Coba,  81. 

work  In  India,  182. 

work  in  Madras,  436. 

work  In  Minnesota,  Minn.,  825,  826. 

work  in  Nigeria,  436. 

work  in  Ontario,  229,  230. 

work  in  Rhodesia,  230. 

work  In  Uganda,  32. 

work  on  the  Gold  Coast,  230. 

{See  also  Crops,   Forage  crops,   Root 
crops,  etc) 
Field  experiments,  standardization,  28,  529. 
Field  layouts,  diagrams,  184. 
Fig- 
borer,  stadles,  454. 

experiment  station  in  California,  04. 

preparations,  analyses,  162. 
Figs — 

capiiflcation,  studies,  Calif.,  831. 

culture  experiments,  736. 

for  Yuma  Mesa,  Ariz.,  341. 
Filao  tree  diseases  in  Mauritius,  354. 
FUaria  gallinarum  n.sp.,  description,   180. 
Filter   press   waste,    fertilizing   value    and 

analyses,  228. 
Filters,  membrane,  for  chemical   analyses, 
411. 


diseases   in    Switzerland,    50. 
industry,  handl)ook,  349. 


blight,  notes,  645,   740. 
insurance,   mutual,   U.S.D.A.,    689. 
I^eyention  on  farms,  188,  789. 
Fires — 

forest.     (See  Forest  flres.) 

in  cotton  gins,  source  and  prevention, 

U.S.DJk.,  284. 
Fish- 
canned,  effect  of  lemon  Juice  on,  Calif., 

863. 
canned,  microorganisms  in,  164. 
drying,  vacuum  process,  607. 
dumplings,     canned,    description     and 

analyses,  652. 
meal,  analyses,  Mass.,  866. 
meal,  feeding  value  for  pigs,  Ala.Col., 

870;  CWlf.,  871. 
oil,  diTing  tendencies,  tests,  691. 
oil,    hydrogenated,    use    in    tin    plate 

manufacture,  508. 
pudding,     canned,     description     and 

analyses,  552. 
sausage,  description  and  analyses,  562. 
scrap,  analyses,  263. 
Flax — 

chafT,  analyses,  417. 
culture  experiments,  N.Dak.,  732. 
growth,  early.  In  alkali  soil,  Utah,  28. 
industry   in   Australia,   238. 
Industry  in  Ontario,   outlook,  230. 


Flax — Continued. 

rotation  experiments,  U.SJ>.A.,  336. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  824 ;  N J>ak.,  732 ; 
U.8.D.A.,  337. 
Flies- 
bloodsucking,  attacking  camels,  78. 

Bmpusa  disease,   361. 

feeding  on  mollusks,  life  history,  464. 

habits,  861,  453. 

house.     (See  House  fly.) 

in  house  and  hospital,   152. 

parasites   of,    361. 

muscoid,  new  genera  and  species,  157. 

pupcB,  occurrence  In  bottled  milk,  173. 

white.     (See  White  fly.) 
Floats.      (See  Phosphate,   rock.) 
Flood — 

control*  plans  and  works  in  California, 
479. 

protection  works,  plans  and  contracts 
in  Ohio,  479. 
Floods — 

cause  and   effects,   572. 

maximum,    distribution    of,    U.S.D.A., 
618,  620. 

remedies,  682. 
Flora — 

of  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity, 
228. 

of  Florida  Everglades,   724. 

of  Hawaiian  Islands,  724. 

of  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand,  taxo- 
nomic  distribution,   724. 

(See  also  Vegetation.) 
Florida — 

Station,    notes.    300,   695,   797. 

University,  notes,   300. 
Flour — 

adulterants,  detection,  415. 

analyses,  861. 

baking  test,  93. 

Federal  price  control,  N.Dak.,  492. 

Graham,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

Oraham,    digestibility    as    affected    by 
milling,  254. 

insects  affecting,  152,  153,  651. 

methods  of  fumigation,  152. 

milling,  yield  formula,  861. 

mills  of  Minnesota,  392. 

moth,  effect  of  gaseous  reagents   on, 
153. 

moth,  Mediterranean,  153. 

moth,     Mediterranean,     life     history, 
notes,  854. 

red  dog,  analyses,  263,  560 ;  Ind.,  769 ; 
Mass.,   866;   Mich.,   63;   N.H.,   769. 

(See  aleo  Bread.) 
Flowei^^ 

color,  studies  and  theories,  333. 

culture,  manual,  43. 

gardening,  treatise,  43. 
Flowers.      (See  Plants,   ornamental.) 
Flumes — 

irrigation,  replacing  wood  with  metal, 
780. 

wooden,  rooflng  iraper  llnipg  for,  576. 
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Foam   tp«t  for  detection  of  botter  flubsti- 

tatOH,  162. 
Fodder  crop*.      (See  Forage  crops.) 
Fames — 

amM9U«,  studies,  U.8.D.A.,  248. 

offioimdia,  caose  of  roof  decay,  249. 

ptrudoferrens  n.sp.,  notes,  646. 

spp.,  notes,  646,  647. 
Fomes    root    rot    on    currants,    N.Y.State, 

350. 
Fontaria  spp.,  migration  of,  755. 
Food— 

adalteratJon,  htstorj,  and  control,  868. 

and  nutrition,  monograph,  56. 

and   public  health,   253. 

and    public   health,   in    South    Africa, 
458. 

calendar,  description,  864. 

chemistry,  progress  in  1914,  253. 

chemistry,  survey  of  literature,  659. 

control  from  standpoint  of  nutrition, 
253. 

factors  in  gastroenterology,  465. 

for  family  of  flye,  458. 

judging,  discussion,  456. 

pastes,  analyses,  162. 

plants,  American,  432. 

poisoning,  botulinus,  558. 

poisoning,  cause  of  gastroenteritis,  668. 

prices  in  1914  and  1920,  765. 

Products    Inspection    Law,    rules    and 
regulations,   D.S.D.A.,  190. 

proTision    by   Goyemment   for   women 
'  employees,  868. 

recipes,  foreign,  tested,  864. 

requirements  of  man,  658. 

restriction  during  war,  effect  on  mor- 
tality, 459. 

situation   in   France   during   the    war, 
456. 

situation  in  Germany,  592,  657,  687. 

situation  in  Japan.  864. 

supply,  assurance  of,  through  contracts, 
189. 

supply,  cooperation  in,  552. 

supply,    economic   position    of    United 
Kingdom,  189. 

supply  in  wartime,  551. 

supply  of  a  nation,  conserration  prin- 
ciples, 755. 

supply,  world,  studies,  790. 

use  and  preparation,  298,  364,  755. 

waste  In  hospitals,  458. 
Foods — 

and  markets  department,  State,  use  to 
fruit  growers,  289. 

canned.     (Bee  Canned  foods.) 

cereal,  treatise,  456. 

copper  content,  758. 

drying,      {See   Drying.) 

extra,  energy  content,  659. 

gastric  response  to,  861. 

infant,   analyses,   162. 

lowered    nutritive    value    of,    in    Ger- 
many, 253. 

perishable,  design  of  railroad  cars  in 
England  for,  589. 


Foods — Continued. 

plant  adulterants,  detection.  415. 
preparation  in  quantity,  863. 
preservation,  manual,  804. 
treatise,  658. 
sine  content,  758. 
sine  determination  in,  710. 
Forage — 

plants  in  France,  treatise,  437. 
poisoning  by  ergot,  474. 
poisoning.      (See  also   Plaata, 

ous.) 
substitutes,  feeding  value.  769. 
Forage  crops — 
diseases,  541. 

for  weanling  pigs,  Mont.,  67. 
in  Virginia,  Va.,  436. 
production  In  Cuba,  31. 
(See  aho  npeoUU  cnyp$.) 
Foreat — 

administration.     (See  Forestry.) 
clearing  machinery  in  Germany,  27S. 
communities,  need  for  organisation  of, 

44. 
conservation,  paper  on,  738. 
depletion  In  the  South,  303. 
devastation,  prevention,  347. 
distribution,  factors  affecting,  142. 
districts,  value  for  sanatoria,  539. 
fire  laws,  of  Oregon,  142. 
fire  reports,  45. 
fires,  airplane  patrol,  347. 
fires  and  climate  in  California,  347. 
fires  in  New  Jersey,  report,  142, 
fires  in  Oregon,  45. 
land,  treatment  after  logging,  445. 
laws  in  Austrian  territory  returned  to 

Italy,  642. 
laws  in  Canada,  540. 
laws  in  Virginia,  839. 
nuipplng,  use  of  seaplanes  in,  445. 
mensuration,  alinement  charts  in,  2^ 
physiography  in  South  Australia,  121 
planting  experiments,  Minn.,  839. 
policy  for  Ohio,  Ohio,  839. 
policy,  national,  239, 444, 739 ;  r.S.D-L, 

346. 
products  laboratory,   establishment  is 

Australia,  99. 
Products  Lalwratory,   Importance  uxl 

scope,  540. 
products,  manufacture  and  use,  44. 
products  of  Tonkin,  Inv^tory,  642. 
protection  In  Canada,  445. 
reconstruction     and     exploitation    Ib 

France,  141. 
renewal  in  France,  840. 
Research    Institute,    progress    report 

446. 
seeds.     (See  Tree  seeds.) 
Service,  rating  scale  for  foresters,  840. 
slash,    infected,    disposal    on    tioiber 

areas,  445. 
thinning  areas  in  Sweden,  642. 
trees.     (See  Trees.) 
woods  and  trees,  539. 
woods  of  Cyrenaica,  540. 
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Forestatioii — 

in  India,  44. 

in  United  Kingdom,  530,  739. 

policy  in  Sontli  Africa,  513. 
Forestry — 

College,  Royal,  in  Italy,  698. 

education  in  Italy,  698. 

for  returned  soldiers,  44. 

In   Adirondacks,   cost  data,   445. 

In    Australia,   239,   839. 

in  Austria-Hungary,  statistics,  291. 

in  Burma,  539. 

In   Canada,  445. 

in  France,  540,738. 

In  India,  43,  738. 

in  New  York,  642. 

in   Pennsylvania,  642. 

in   Philippines,  539. 

in   Scotland,  540. 

in  Virginia,  839. 

insects  In  relation  to,  153. 

instruction,  higher,  in  Prussia,  394. 

instruction,  university,  493. 

manual,  43. 

private,  adjacent  to  National  Forests, 
839. 

private,  in  France,  839. 

private,  In  Pennsylvania,  445. 

private.  State  control  for,  444. 

private,  suggestions,  444. 
Forests — 

colonial,  in  France,  446. 

effect  on  climate,  642. 

growth    and    yield    statistics    of    the 
Jura,  839. 

hardwood,  lumbering  in  New  York,  444. 

in  France,  eifects  of  war  on,  287. 

Industries  dependent  upon,  540. 

National,    cooperation    with    adjacent 
private  lands,  839. 

National,  in  Oregon,  recreational  fea- 
tures, U.S.D.A.,  141. 

National,  range  development,  540. 

National,    recreational    features,     U.S. 
D.A.,  141,  142,  348. 

National,    relation    to    water    supply, 
681. 

National,  statistics  of,  U.S.D.A.,  348. 

National,  stumpage  appraisals,  239. 

of  Canada,  limitations  of,  540. 

of  Greece,  540. 

of  Mexico,  45. 

of  Quebec,  regeneration  survey,  445. 

of  Saxony,  45. 

of  Transcaucasia,  840. 

of  Union  of  South  Africa,  45. 

of  VlrglDla,  540,  642. 

of  Western  Australia,  45. 

precipitation  and  evaporation  in,  117. 

tropical,  of  Africa,  446. 
Forflcula  auricularia,  studios,  851. 
Formaldehyde — 

for  cereal  smuts,  Calif.,  47. 

Inhibltive  effect  on  fermentation,  609. 

polymerization  to  sugar,  528,  627. 

use  as  milk  preservative.  Mo.,  207. 


Formaldehyde — Continued. 

use  in  conservation  of  liquid  manure, 
721. 
Formica  exscctoides,  proctotrypld  inqulline 

with.  752. 
Formol,  use  as  soil  disinfectant,  718. 
Foulbrood — 

American,  U.S.D.A.,  857,  859. 

European,  behavior  of  bees  affected  by, 
U.S.D.A.,  859. 

law  in  Texas,  Tex.,  862. 
Fowl — 

cholera,   immunization,  R.I.,   78. 

diseases,  681. 

mite,    tropical,    life    history    and    con- 
trol, U.S.D.A.,  656. 

parasites,  681. 

plague  in  Argentina,  studies,  383. 

tick,  eradication,  U.S.D.A.,  252. 
Fowls — 

brachydactyly  in,  765. 

Cornish,  new  variety,  268. 

effect  of  alcohol  on  heredity  In,  766. 

egg  production,   egg   weight   as   crite- 
rion, '770. 

pgg  production,  Judging,  N.J.,  376. 

heredity  in.     {See  Heredity,  in  fowls.) 

hermaphrodite,  studies,  466. 

interstitial  cells  in,  668. 

new  nematode  in,  180. 

preferential  mating,  studies,  562. 

{See  aUo  Poultry.) 
FrankUniella    vaHoomCi  n.sp.,    description, 

648. 
Freezing  injury  of  seed  corn,  studies,  Nebr., 

437. 
Freezing   point   depressions  as   affected   by 

irrigation  water,  119. 
French  Agricultural  Congress — 

editorial,  701. 

proceedings,  790. 
Frit  fly,  European,  in  North  America,  664. 
Froghopper  blight — 

on  sugar  cane  in  Trinidad,  856. 

relation  to  rainfall,  510. 
Frost- 
control,  effects  on  fruit  trees,  440. 

In    temperate   climates,   geological   im- 
portance, 423. 

necrosis  of  potato  tubers,  "Wis.,  148. 

prediction,  214. 
Fructose,  fermentation  of,  709. 
Fruit— 

by-products,  experiments  with,  137. 

diseases  in  Ontario,  150,  544. 

diseases,  literature  on,  541. 

driers,  construction,  U.S.D.A.,  114. 

flies  of  Japan,  studies,  652. 

fly,  Mediterranean,  In  Hawaii,  studies, 
654. 

growing,  disease  factor  In,  Wash.,  599. 

Juices,  conductivity  measurements,  228. 

Juices,  spectroscopic  titration,  612. 

moth,  oriental.     {See  Peach  moth,  ori- 
ental. ) 

stocks,  tests,  787. 

tree  chlorosis,  48. 
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Fruit— Continued. 

tree  sUver  leaf,  48,  160. 

trees  ma  bushes,  culture,  584. 

trees,  dusting  v.  spraying,  544. 

trees,  old,  graftlUK,  584. 

trees,    pruning   wounds,   coyering   for, 
Calif.,  838. 

trees,  retarding  flowering  of,  584. 

trees,  valuation,  metliods,  238. 

trees,  windbreaks  for,  Minn.,  884. 

trees,  winter  injury  in  1917-18,  843; 
N.  J.,  885. 

trees,  young,  pruning,  584 ;  Calit,  188. 
Fruits- 
blooming  dates  in  Niagara  Peninsula, 
188. 

breeding  and  selection,  687. 

breeding  experiments,  187. 

California,  culture,  440. 

canned,  microorganisms  in,  104. 

commercial    utlliiatioD   and   conserva- 
tion, 015. 

culture  experiments,  Guam,  87. 

dried,  Indian,  antiscorbutic  value,  108. 

dried,  process  of  treatment,  804. 

dried,  shipping  temperature,  Calif.,  888. 

drying.  010 ;  Calif.,  804. 

drying  for  home  utte,  U.S.D.A.,  114. 

drying,  sun.  In  South  Africa,  115. 

for  farm  orchards.  U.S.D.A.,  848. 

for  Minnesota,  037 ;  Minn.,  884. 

for  small  farmers  in  California,  583. 

frost  prevention,  factors  affecting,  440. 

hardy,  breeding  and  selection,  S.Dak., 
830. 

identification,  graphic  records  for,  534. 

insects  affecting  in  Ontario,  544. 

oil-producing,  production  and  use,  212. 

orchard,  for  Montana,  188. 

orchard,  for  North  DakoU,  U.S.D.A.. 
843. 

pollination,  Calif.,  882. 

pome,   susceptibility  to  Oymnosporan- 
gium,  48. 

preservation  and  use  in  the  home,  255. 

small,  culture  In  Quebec,  238. 

small,  for  Montana,  188. 

small,    for    North    Dakota,    U.S.D.A., 
848. 

spoiled,  feeding  value,  709. 

subtropical,  for  Yuma  Mesa,  Ariz.,  341. 

varieties  for  Minnesota,  Minn.,  730. 

varieties  for  Oklahoma,  39. 

varieties  for  Wyoming,  037. 

varieties,  new,  39. 

(See  oho  Orchards,   Apples,   Peaches, 
etc.) 
Fucha  on  cotton,  notes,  148. 
Fuel— 

from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  015. 

waste  of,  in  domestic  heating,  590. 
Fumago  spp.  on  olives,  045. 
Fumigation — 

schedule  for  citrus  trees,  250. 

studies,  529,  049. 

with  hydrocyanic  acid,  242. 
Functional  adjuvant,  use  of  term,  104. 


Fungi — 

and  green  plants,  parallels,  483. 

mixed  cultures,  225. 

parasitic  dissemination,  46. 

parasitic,  in  Wisconsin,  notes,  350. 

parasitic,  new  species,  descrlptloii,  3S0. 

physiology  of,  studies,  224. 

saprophytic  on  diseased  potatoes,  726. 

spores,     germination    in    relation   U 
H-lon  concentration,  225. 

sporulation  by  symbiosis  in,  ISl. 

tyrosin  in,  028. 

wilt-producing,    temperature   relation 
of,   846. 

{See  mimt  Plant  dlses wps  astf  ffSfl^ 
funffL) 
Fungicides — 

description,  841. 

for  grapevines,  858. 

inspection  and  analyses,  187. 

(See  aUo  Sprays  amd  epedifie  /Orm.) 
Fungus  infections,  relation  of  temperatuK 

and  humidity,  242. 
Fur-bearing  animals,  laws,  U.S.D.A,  51. 
Furfurol,  action  on  amino  adds,  210. 
Fueenimm — 

imnuum  n.8p.,  description,  N-Mex.,  344. 

euben9e,  notes,  49. 

mortii    phaeeoH,    n.form,    descriptkn, 
N.Y.Comell,   147. 

omvspemm  on  potato,   Hawaii  64S. 

aarcochroum  on  Brie  cheese,  877. 

«olaii4,  notes,  742. 

spp.,    remedies,   044. 

spp.,  temperature  relations  of,  848. 

traeheiphiUm,  studies,  Nebr.,  741 
Fusarium — 

on  bananas,  49. 

root-rot  of  tobacco,   studies,  247. 

wilt,   notes,   740. 

wilt  on  tomatoes,  348. 
Fueioiadimm     dendrUicmm.        (See     Apple 

scab.) 
Futures  markets,  *'  hedging "  in,  efl^ect  os 

grain  business,  290. 
»4-  Galaheptose,  preparation  from  golose. 

508. 
Gall— 

Insects,  Philippine,  781. 

mite,  life  history  and  contPid,  paper 
on,  152. 
Oal-lamsiekte,  cause  of,  477. 
GattohelieuB  nicotiame,  studies.    155. 
Game    protection,    oflBcials    and    orgsnlia- 

tions,  U.8.D.A.,  354. 
Gangrene   gas,   and  Uackleg;  relattoi  be- 
tween, 880. 
Garages,  modem,  plans,  285. 
Garden — 

competitions,   U.8.D.A.,   846. 

diseases,  147,  640,  "?»0;  D.aDJL,  841 

diseases,     su^estloDS    for     teadias» 
U.8.D.A.,  390. 

insects,  control.  796;  U.SJ>JL,  341. 

Insects,      suggestions     for      teadwn, 
U.8.D.A.,  890. 

insects,  treatise  646. 
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Oarden — Conttnned. 

pests  in  New  Zealand,   583. 

Shakespearean,    at    Stratford-on-Aron, 
800. 
Oarden  ins—' 

commnnity,  development,  444,   738. 

In   New  2!ealand,  manual,   533. 

instructions,  796;  U.S.D.A.,  299. 

landscape,  treatise,  539. 

treatise,  444,  638. 

(See  also  School  gardening  and  Vege- 
table gardening.) 
Gardens,     home,     diseases     and     insects, 

U.S.D.A.,  841. 
Gargaphia,  synopsis  of,  154. 
Garlic  Juice,  bactericidal  power  of,  7. 


engine  troubles,  remedies,  586. 
illuminating,    abscission    req>on8e    to, 

333. 
Ulominating,  effect  on  plants,  730. 
straw,  distillation,  685. 
Gases,   toxic,  as  treatment  for  peach-tree 

borer,  54. 
Gasoline  consumption  tests,  488. 
Gasometric  burette,  new  description,  109. 
Gastric — 

analysis,  apparatus  for,  11. 
juice,  composition,  553. 
response  to  foods,  861. 
Gastroenteritis,    epldenilc,    from    food   poi- 
soning, 663. 
Gastroenterology,  studies,  466. 
OaatrophiJuB — 

equi,    (See  Bots.) 
spp.,  in  South  Africa,  notes,  75. 
spp.,  studies,  881,  678. 
Gastrophllus  lame.  Intoxication  by,  75. 
Oastrosfona  japonica  n.sp.,  description,  653. 
Gates,  farm,  plans,  285. 
Geese,  raising,  568. 
Gelatin — 

pepsin  digestion  of,  165. 
preparation  in  the  home,  256. 
OeiecMa    goBsypiella,      (Bee    Cotton    boll- 
worm,  pink.) 
Gelignite,  use  for  land  clearing,  188. 
Generic  types,  regulations  for  fixing,  128. 
Genetical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  forma- 
tion. 98. 
Genetics — 

application  to  control  of  plant  disease, 

144. 
treatise,  865. 

{Bee  also  Heredity  and  Hybridization.) 
Geography,  commercial,  texttK)ok,  898. 
Geological    Survey.      (See    United    States 

Geological  Survey.) 
Georgia — 

Coastal  Plains  Station,  notes,  197. 
Station,  notes,  898. 
Oeotrichum  candidum  on  Brie  cheese,  877. 
Ghee,  making  and  use  In  India,  563. 
Oibherella  saubinetU,  remedies,  644. 
Olgantism  as  affected  by  length  of  day,  818. 

83444*— 21 6 


Gipsy  moth,  resistance  to  Bacillus  hopto- 

eternus,  153. 
Girdle  worm  on  cranberries,  442. 
Girls*  clubs — 

sewing,  U.S.D.A.,  196. 

In     Northern     and     Western     States, 
U.S.D.A.,  598. 

relation  of  nature  study  to,  795. 
Gladiolus,  varieties,  43. 
Glanders — 

antibodies,     hereditary     transmission, 
777. 

complement  fixation  tests  for,  379,  880. 

diagnosis,  272. 

diagnosis,  differential,  75. 

equine  and  human,  relation,  677. 

immunization,  380,  778. 
Okeosporium — 

caulivorum,  notes,  N.Y.State,  350. 

spp.,  notes,  49,  714. 

theohromicolum  n.sp.  on  cacao,  46. 
Glucose — 

absorption   as  affected  by   light,    227. 

effect  on  carbohydrate  metabolism,  557. 
Glucosld,  new,  preparation  and  properties, 

728. 
Glucosids — 

In  Digitalis,  development,  227. 

in  plants,  physiological  r(^1e,  226. 
Glue,  water-resistant,  manufacture,  507. 
Gluten — 

feed,  analyses,  N.H.,  769. 

in   Italian   pastes,   changes   in    manu- 
facture, 162. 
Glycocoll  production,  821. 
Glycogen — 

determination,  808. 

In  chick  embryos,  669. 
Olypta  mutica  n.sp.,  description,  655. 
Chnelina  arhorea,  notes,  142. 
Gneffim-  sp.  for  rope  making,  test,  732. 
Goat  meat  in  sausage,  analyses,  552. 
Goats—* 

breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 

milch,  use  In  dairying,  564. 

raising,  265,  561. 

twin,  abnormal  sex  characters,  561. 
Goats'  milk,  protein  in,  C&lif.,  875. 
Gonads,  physiological  properties,  767. 
Gooseberries — 

new  varieties,  637. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  884. 

(See  also  Rlbes.) 
Gooseberry  aphis,  Houghton,   studies,  750. 
Gossypol,  pharmacological  action,  175. 
Grain- 
binder,  power-distribution  tests,  892. 

bins,    circular    concrete,    loading    test, 
787. 

bins,  designing,  formula,  187. 

commission  merchants,  392. 

culture  in  Canada,  preparing  land  for, 
230. 

drills,  tests,  185. 

dust  explosions  and  fires,  prevention, 
284. 
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OralD — Contlnaed. 

elevators,  accoanting.  U.8.D.A..  892. 

elevators,  countrj,  form  for  report,  88. 

elevators,  plans,  787. 

exchanges,  **  hedging  '*  in  futures,  290. 

exchanges,  modern,  892. 

food  from,  treatise,  456. 

irrigation  experiments,  676. 

marketing,  cooperative,  in  Russia,  791. 

marketing,    proposed    improvement    in 
Argentina.  593. 

posts  in  England,  645. 

pressure  In  storage  bins,  n.S.D.A.,  187. 

retail  prices  in  India,  393. 

separator,  pcrwer-dlstribution  tests,  892« 

stem   rust,   dissemination,   742;    Wis., 
850. 

stem  rust  In  Wisconsin,  studies,  742. 

stored,  insects  affecting,  153,  651. 

trade,    government   monopoly   in   Ger- 
many, 189. 

winter,  conversion  Into  spring,  530. 

(See  al9o  Oreals  and  8pici<U  orop9.) 
Oram — 

culture  experiments,  182. 

fertiliser  experiments,  132. 

variety  tests,  132. 
Orape — 

anthracnose,  notes,  49,  746. 

bird's-eye  disease,  notes,  741. 

California  disease,  49. 

chlorosis,  treatment,  746. 

court-nou6,  studies,  853. 

diseases  In  Cuba,  49. 

diseases  in  Germany,  methods  of  con- 
trol, 288. 

downy  mildew,  control  in  India,  146. 

downy  mildew  In  South  America,  151. 

downy  mildew,  treatment,  151. 

industry     in     Chautauqua-Erie     grape 
belt,  N.T.Comell.  442. 

Juice  manufacture,  studies,  Oalif.,  805 ; 
Ohio,  615. 

juice  preserves,   manufacture   in   Asia 
Minor,  417. 

marc  as  coffee  substitute,  415. 

mealy  bug  control,  studies,  649. 

mildew,  notes,  741. 

OTdlum,   treatment,  151. 

seed,  commercial  utlllEation,  212. 

sirup       manufacture,       investigations, 
Calif.,  805. 

stocks,  phylloxera-resistant,  Calif.,  838. 
Grapefruit — 

black  spot,  notes,  64.^. 

chemical  changes  during  ripening,  42. 

new  fungi  on,  353. 

trees,   variability   In   size  and  produc- 
tion, 140. 
Grapes — 

breeding  experiments,  B.Dak.,  836. 

culture  experiments,  736. 

culture,  handbook,  41. 

culture  in  Quebec,  238. 

currant,  stocks  for,  Calif..  833. 

fertilizer  experiments,  222,  536. 

for  Yuma  Mesa,  Arls.,  841. 


Grapes — Continued. 

fresh,  conservatioii,  787. 

fungi  affecting,  41. 

girdling.  Calif.,  838. 

grafting,  methods,  689. 

grafting,  single-eye  or  "  yema,**  41- 

Insects  affecting.  41. 

insects  affecting  control  in    GeraiaBy, 

288. 
nuignesium  for,  737. 
Ohanes,  culture  exi>eriment8,  41. 
production  in  Spain,  140,  737. 
spray  calendar,  Ark.,  736. 
varieties  for  Juice,  Ohio,  615. 
variety  testa,  Calif.^  833;  Minn^  SAL 
wine,  future  use  for,  537. 
Grapevine  cochylis,  control,  156. 
Grapevines — 

fungicides  for  363. 
gummosls  in,  treatment,  151. 
Grass — 

as  farm  crop  in  Texas,  291. 
as  silage  crop,  Wash.,  828. 
mixtures  on  peat  soils,  783. 
production  in  France,  treatise,  437. 
situation   on    coastal   plain   in   South- 
east, 808. 
smuts,  control,  47. 
Grasses — 

culture,  Calif.,  823. 

fertiliser  experiments,  N.T.State,  328; 

Va.,  21. 
genera     of,     descriptions     and    keys, 

U.S.D.A.,   828. 
growth,  early,  in  alkali  solL  Utah.  28. 
lawn,    susceptibility    to    Rhisoctonla, 

248. 
pasture,  tests,  U.8.D.A.,  370. 
(See    also    Meadows,    Pastures,    md 
•pcoiftc  grasses,) 
(t  rasshoppers — 

control,  164,  646. 
differential,  notes.  Aria.,  357. 
(See  alto  Locusts.) 
Gravel  for  roads.     (See  Road  materials.) 
Green — 

bug,  life  history  and  control,  851. 
manures — 

bacteriological  effects.  Miss.,  621 
decomposition  by  bacteria  in  aia* 

nure,  N.J.,  826. 
effect  on  soil  acidity,  Va.,  324. 
rate  of  nitrification,  18. 
manuring  experiments,  98,  218;  Calll, 

822 ;  Va.,  427. 
manuring  experiments  in  Bombay,  518. 
manuring  for  citrus  groves,  Calif.,  830. 
manuring  for  South  African  soils,  615. 
Oreenheart,  use  as  reinforcement  for  con- 
crete, 586. 
ChrevUlea  spp.,  studies,  348,  349. 
Orewlacoccus,  new  genus,  erection,  155. 
Origgsia  cyathea  n.g.    and   n.sp.,   descrip- 
tion, 151. 
Growth,    effect    of    organic    nutrients   on. 

Wis.,  371. 
Growth  studies  with  albino  rats.  559. 
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Growth-Inhibiting     substance     in     Chinese 

lemon,  335. 
Growth-promoting     accessory.     {See      Vit- 
amin.) 
Gryllus  abbreviaiuB,  control,  S.Dak.,  850. 
Gnam  Station,  report,  92. 
Gnano— ' 

analyses,  626. 

resources  of  Uruguay,  328. 
Guanol,  manufactnre  and  fertilising  value, 

525. 
Gnavas — 

culture  experiments,  736. 

fniit  fly  Injurious  to,  152. 
Chtignardia  hidtoeUii,  notes,  40. 
Guinea — 

com  smut,  145. 

fowl,  raising,  663. 

pigs,   inheritance  of  congenital  palsy, 
764. 

pigs,  OBstrous  cycle  in,  668. 

pigs,  raising  and  marketing,  770. 

pigs,  synthetic  white,  764. 

pigs,  tricolor  Inheritance  In,  764, 
fi'  Guloheptose,    preparation    from    gulose. 

503. 
Gulose,  heptoses  from,  503. 
Gums  from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  615. 
Gar,  effect  of  soil  and  water  on  hardness. 

713. 
Opmnoaacua  Juteua  on  Brie  cheese,  877. 
Opmnoaporangium   spp.,    Swedish,    studies, 

726. 
Gypsum — 

effect  on  concrete,  583. 

effect  on  nitrogen  loss,  124. 

effect  on  soils,  Mich.,  331. 

production,  use,  and  exportation,  221. 

sources  and  use,  525. 

use  in  conservation  of  liquid  manure, 
721. 
Hahrohracon  poUtiventris  n.sp.,  description, 

655. 
Hackberry  arricciamento,  description,  450. 
Hadena   fractilinea   on    corn,   notes,   Ohio, 

852. 
Holohaena  caemlea,  nomenclature,  855. 
Halogens  in  air,  copper  flame  test,  318. 
Halophytes^  habitats  of,  628. 
Hampton  Institute,  notes,  696. 
Haplogonatopu8  vUienais,  parasitism,  stud- 
lee,  249. 
Hares,  Belgian,  as  meat  producers,  770. 
Harlequin    cabbage   bug,    summary   of   in- 
formation, U.S.D.A.,  852. 
Harmolita — 

grandia  minutum,  migration  of,  754. 

spp.,  life  history  and  habits,  U.S.D.A., 
752. 
Harrows,  tests,  185. 
Harvesting  machines,  treatise,  686. 
Hawaii   College,  notes,  695. 
Hawkweed,  eradication,  Ya.,  439. 
Hay — 

analyses,  30. 

crops  for  Minnesota,  Minn.,  824. 


Hay — Continued. 

crops,  short  season,  experiments,  Mich., 

631. 
elevators  and  transporters,  589. 
liming  experiments,   Minn.,   826. 
statlsUcs,  U.S.D.A.,  731. 
(See  also  Meadows,  Grass,  <ind  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  Timothy,  etc.) 
Haymaking  machinery — 

elevators  and  transporters,  589. 
recent  improvements  in  I^ngland,  489. 
Hazelnut  cake,  feeding  value,  869. 
Health,   public,    treaUse,   863. 
Heat  transmission  through  window  shades, 
590. 

(See  also  Tempera tura) 
Heather,  feeding  value,  360,  769. 
Heating — 

domestic,  estimation  of  pipe  required, 

590. 
domestic,   in   Switzerland   and   United 

States,  590. 
with  straw  gas,  686. 
Hedges,    demonstration    plantings,   N.Dak., 

788. 
"  Hedging  *'  In  futures  markets,   effect  on 

grain  business,  290. 
Hcgarl — 

prussic    acid    content,    Fla.,    830. 
variety  tests,  Tex.,  828. 
Helcostizus    ruflscutum    n.sp.,    description, 

655. 
HeliceUa  virgata,  parasite  on,  454. 
Heliophila  unipunda.      (See  Army  worm.) 
Heliothis — 

assulta,  notes,  Guam,  53. 
ohsoleta.     (See  Cotton  boll  worm.) 
Helminthosporium — 

hevew,  studies,  542. 
aechUoolum  n.sp.,  description,  46. 
epp.,  remedies,  644. 
Hemileia  n.sp.,  notes,  542. 
Hemisarooptes  malus,  notes,  154. 
Hemolysin  production  by  streptococcus,  880. 
Hemorrhage,  effect  on  alkaline  reserve  and 

nitrogen  metabolism,  368. 
Hemorrhagic  septicemia.     (See  Septicemia.) 
Hemp — 

chaff,  analyses,  417. 

growth,  early,  in  alkali  soil,  Utah,  28. 

Industry  in  Wisconsin,  progress.  Wis., 

337. 
production  in  French  Africa,  230. 
sann,  as  green  manure,  618. 
Hempseed — 

cake,  analyses,  770. 
oil,  digestibility,  552. 
Henequen  industry  in  Yucatan,  438. 
Hens — 

laying- 
diseases  in,  treatment,  N.J.,  886. 
feeding,  N.J.,  872. 
feeding  experiments,   Calif.,   871 ; 

Ohio,  872. 
(See  also  Egg  production.) 
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Hena — Continued. 

lime  requirements,  Wis.,  876. 

V,    pallets    as    egg    producers,    Minn., 
873;  N.J.,  170. 
Heredity — 

and  enylronment  studies  with  plants, 
N.J.,  835. 

biochemic  basis,  224. 

coefficient  of  inbreeding.  63. 

in  barley,  133. 

in  corn,  231 ;  Minn.,  338 :  S.Dak.,  231. 

in  fowls,  68,  671,  765,  872,  878 ;  MaM., 
872. 

in  Jersey  cattle,  472. 

in  lupines,  133. 

in  (Enotbera,  882. 

in  Papaver  r^CMM,  630. 

In  primula,  studies,  432. 

in  sheep,  studies,  Okla.,  372. 

in  wheat,  133. 

in  lebras,  876. 

Mendel  ian,  probable  errors,  68. 

morphological  basis,  630. 

of  booting  and  toe  characters  in  fowls, 
765. 

of  color.     (See  Color  inheritance.) 

of  congenital  palsy  in  guinea  pigs,  764. 

of  fasclatlon  in  com,  84. 

of  hooded  character  in  rats,  762. 

of  linkage  In  rats  and  mice,  762. 

of  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  771. 

of  rabies,   178,  778. 

of  rust  resistance  in  oats,  643. 

of    sex-linked    characters    in    pigeons, 
764. 

of  unsoundness  in  horses,  561. 

of  weight  in  rabbits,  763. 

physical  basis,  660. 

statistical  data  on,  550. 

studies,  762. 

teratological  phenomena,  332. 

treatise,   262. 

(Bee  also  Linkage,  Mutation,  Selection, 
and  Variation.) 
Hermaphrodites,  anatomical  studies,  466. 
Herpotrichia  nigra,  notes,  50. 
Hessian  fly  control  in  Ohio,  Ohio,  648. 
Heierocampa  gvttivitia,  notes,  647. 
Heterocordylus  maHnua,  notes,  647. 
Heterodera — 

radicicola,  control,  243. 

radicicola,  studies,   148,   140. 

sp.  on  potato,  Hawaii,  543. 
Heterostyly,  treatise,  224. 
Hevea  hrasiliensis.     {8ee  Rubber.) 
Hibi9CH8  sabdariffa,  studies,  Guam,  37. 
Hickory,  shagbark,  grafting,  737. 
Hides— 

and  skins,  Indian,  statistics,  170. 

Imported  from  French  Colonies,  264. 
Hicracium   pratenae,   eradication,   Va,,  430. 
Hieroglyphu9  furcifer  {H.  banian)  on  rice, 

461. 
High  schools,  relation  to  trade  areas,  Wis., 

304. 
Highway  engineering  handbook,  270,  800. 
Highways.     (See  Roads.) 
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Ilooeybees.      (See  Beee.) 

Honeysuckle  as  affected  by  leaf  miner,  250. 

Hop  refuse,  feeding  value,  369. 

Sapea  oanarentia  n.sp.,  description,  142. 

Hopkins,  C.  G.,  memorial  exercises  for,  1. 

Hordein  and  bynin.  Identity  of,  411. 

Hormodendnm     cladosporioidea     on     Brie 

cheese,  877. 
Hormone,  use  of  term,  164. 
Horn — 

fly  in  Porto  Bico,  summary  of  infor- 
mation, 158. 

mealy  bacterization,  520. 
Horse — 

bots.     (See  Bots.) 

chestnut  oil,  analysis,  115. 

chestnuts,  feeding  value,  769. 

diseases  in  Mississippi,  381. 
(See  aleo  epeoiflo  dlseasea.) 

labor,  efllciency  of,  95. 

meat,  detection,  815. 

serum  for  treatment  of  joint-ill,  671. 
Horse-radish — 

flea-beetle,  N.J.,  849. 

preserving  value,  114. 
Horses — 

Aleurobiua  farina  on  skin  of,  180. 

blood  of,  studies,  879. 

breeding  in  France,  876. 

breeding  In  Great  Britain.  562. 

breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 

design  for  multiple  hitches  for,  686. 

diseases  of  foot,  571. 

draft,  raising,  Okla.,  561. 

feeding  experiments,  Guam,  64. 

hereditary  unsoundness  in,  Okla.,  561. 

peracute  disease  in,  bacteriologic  stud- 
ies, 884. 

type  for  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  561. 

work,  crushed  v.  whole  oats  for.  Wis., 
875. 
Horticultural — 

exhibits,    organisation.    U.S.D.A.,    346. 

products,  Italian,  commerce  and  trade 
in,  238. 
Horticulture,  outline  for    seasonal    presen- 
tation, 795. 
Hose,  hydraulic  experiments  with,  79. 
Hospitals,    dietary    departments,    manage- 
ment, 865. 
Hotbed- 
construction,  U.S.D.A.,  299. 

practices,  treatise,  633. 
House  fly — 

larvs,  tolerance  to  creosote  oU,  453. 

parasite  of,  160. 
Household — 

appliances,  book  on,  285. 

engineering,  guide,  274. 

work.   Increase  in   metabolism  dvrlng, 
167. 

{Bee  al9o  Home  economics.) 
Housekeeping,    cooperative,    reducing    cost 

of  living,  364. 
Humidity,  effect  of  irrigation  on,  2^4. 
Hvmogen,  bacterization,  620. 


Humus,  collection  and  utilization  in  New 

Jersey,  514. 
Hyacinths — 

failure  of  bulbs,  60. 

varieties,   U.S.D.A.,  346. 
Hybridisation — 

cause  of  apogamy  in  plants,  527. 

experiments  with  Nicotiana,  332. 

(See  also  Plant  breeding.) 
Hydraulic — 

engineering,  fundamental  basis  of,  571. 

equipment  experiments,  79. 

jump,  studies,  181. 

rams,  operation,  390. 

works,  influence  on  Dutch  agriculture, 
183. 
Hydraulics,  treatise,  274,  672. 
Hydrocyanic  add — 

determination,  methods,  414,  610. 

determination  in  Phaaeolus  luiuitue,  7. 

for  citrus  fumigation,  250. 

for  daylight  fumigation,  242. 

for  root-knot  nematode,  243. 

for  traubenwlckler,  paper  on,  152. 

gas,  effect  on  green  plants,  629. 

liquid,  properties,  Oallf.,  848. 

use  of,  paper  on,  162. 
Hydrogen — 

electrode,  description,  412. 

generator,  description,  8,  312. 

sulphld,     determination      in     sewage, 
207. 
Hydrogen-ion  concentration — 

determination  for  milk  grading,  Mich., 
613. 

determination  in  plant  juices,  728. 

determination  in  sweat,  465. 

determination,  methods,  229,  313. 

effect  on  amount  of  pepsin,  204. 

in  bacterial  cultures,  factors  affecting, 
474. 

in  plant  juices,  factors  affecting,  728. 

value  as  affected  by  irrigation  water, 
119. 
Hydrographic  surveys  in  New  Mexico,  572. 
Hydrologic  service  of  Peru,  activities,  384. 
Hydrology,  treatise,  681. 
Hydrophobia.      (See  Rabies.) 
Hydrottta  denUpe$,  Ehnpusa  disease  in,  361. 
Hydroxyglutaminic  add,  yield  from  prolln, 

201. 
HyloIIris,  new  genus,  description,  660. 
Hymenochate  nowia,  notes,  145,  542. 
Hymenochste,  studies,  147. 
Hjrmenoptera,  Indian,  parasitic,  362. 
Hypenidium    polyfaeviatum    n.sp.,    descrip- 
tion, 653. 
Hypera  nigriroetrie  in  Northwest,  867. 
Hypholoma    perplewum,    notes,    N.Y. State. 

860. 
Hypochlorites    for    seed    disinfectant,    146, 

147. 
Hypoderma  spp.,  life  history,  854. 
Vyeipyla  rohueta,  monograph,  854. 
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Ice- 
cream mantifactiire,  maDunl,  877. 
farm  atorage,  U.H.D.A..  788. 
farm  storage  experiments,  S.Dak.,  81. 
freezing  cans,  plans,  B.Dak.,  81. 
houses,   plans,   489 ;    S.Dak.,   81 ;   U.S. 
D.A.,  788. 
Ichneumon  flies — 

new   genus    and    species,    descriptions, 

862. 
North     American,     new,     descriptions, 
655. 
Ichneamonidie,  parasites  of  flies,  301. 
Ichneumonoidea — 

families  and  subfamilies,  802. 
new  family  in,  456. 
Idaho  University,  notes,  797. 
Idolothripids,  new  genera  and  species,  de- 
scriptions, 154. 
Illlnoia— 

Agricnltnral  Asoociation,  aim,  70O. 
University    and    BUtion,    notes,    898. 
696. 
Immnnlty — 

choice  of  methods,  270. 
of  plants  to  their  own  products,  227. 
rOIe  of  blood  platelets  in,  176. 
Immunization — 

effect  of  phase  and  amount  of  antigen, 

176. 
mechanism  of»  270. 
pneumococcuB,    antiblastlc    phenomena 

in,  78. 
pneumococcus,  studies,  567. 
(flee  al90  Anthrax,  Ilog  cholera,  etc.) 
Immunizing   properties,    specific,    of   leuco- 
cytes, 474. 
Imperata    arundinacea   for   paper    making. 

531. 
Inbreeding — 

and  cross-breeding,  monograph.  865. 
numerical  measure,  63. 
Incosopol,  use  as  insecticide,  736. 
Incubation,  artificial  v.  natural,  Minn.,  886. 
Incubators,  use  in  Egypt,  69. 
Indian — 

meal  moth,  notes,  Calif.,  848. 
spinach,  use  for  greens,  138. 
Indicators,  Industrial  application,  611. 
Indigo,  lysimeter  experiments.  277. 
Indol — 

determinatioQ    in    bacterial    cultures, 

414. 
volatility,  effect  of  H-ion  concentration 
on,  415. 
Infants — 

creatinuria  in,  367. 
feeding — 

and  diseases,  660. 

during  second  year.  555. 

rOle    of    antineurltic    vitamin    in, 

256. 
with  artificial  milk,  660. 
with  melted  butter  flour,  255. 
food,    alkallzation,    deleterious    effect, 
256. 


Infants — Continued. 

intolerance  for  milk,  treatment,  660. 
metabolism,  basaU  168. 
metabolism,  calcining,  555,  061. 
metabolism,  fat,  60. 
rOle  of  cereals  in  nutrition  of,  462. 
(See  al90  Children.) 
Infection  by   fungi,  effect  of  temperature 

and  humidity.  242. 
Infections  of  unknown  cause,  specific  anti- 
sera  for,  566. 
Inheritance.      (See  Heredity.) 
Insect — 

artisans  and  their  work,  249. 
galls,  in  Philippines,  730. 
life  on  sewage  filters,  188. 
powder,   insecticidal   principle  of,  647. 
problems  in  prairie  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada, 52. 
Insecticides — 

description,  841. 
inspection  and  analyses,  137. 
proprietary,  tests,  Mass.,  356. 
use  in  CaUfomU,  Calif..  848. 
{See  also  Sprjjs  and  spedfie  form*.) 
Insecto,  value  against  potato  pests,  Mass^ 

356. 
Insects — 

as  affected  by  cold  storage.  Calif.,  848. 
bloodsucking,  in  the  Philippines,  54. 
collection  and  preservation,  545. 
economic,  in  England,  152. 
economic,  in  Hawaii,  58. 
economic,  methods  of  study,  748. 
garden.     (See  Garden  insects.) 
injurious — 

in  Assam,  153. 
in  Canada,  545. 
in  Ceylon,  152. 

in  Connecticut,  Conn.State,  648. 
in  Dominica,  152. 
in  India,  545,  647. 
in  Jamaica,  152. 
in  MauriUus,  843. 
in  Mississippi,  249. 
in  Philippines.  53. 
in  Scotland,  851. 
in  Sweden,  152. 
in  Tasmania,  648. 
in  Trinidad,  356. 

to  apples,  com,  trees,  etc     (See 
Apples,  Corn,  Trees,  etc) 
live,  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,  163. 
myrmecophilous,  from  Cuba,  160. 
nomenclature,  647. 
relation  to  disease,  174. 
resistance    to    BaoUlu*    hoptottemm*, 

158. 
rOle  in  disease  dissemination  in  Trop- 
ics. 174. 
(See  also  9peolfto  insecia.) 
Institute  of  Nutrition  in  Holland,  forma- 
tion, 499. 


Interceptometers, 
U.S.D.A„318. 


rainfall,       description. 
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International — 

catalognie  of  meteorology,  118. 
meteorological      committee,      U.S.D.A., 
020. 
Interstitial  cells  In  fowls,  668. 
Intestinal — 

flora   In    children,   regulation    through 

diet.  165. 
parasites.     (See  specific  paraaites.) 
Intestines,    pathological    changes    in    dell- 

ciency  diseases.  464. 
Intoxication,  alimentary,  in   children,   166. 
Inulin   in    plants,   origin   and    transforma- 
tions, 226. 
Invertase  activity  in  saturated  sugar  solu.- 

tions,  803. 
lodids— 

alkaline,  determination.  111. 
ammonium   mercuric,   preparation   and 
properties,  812. 
lodin — 

determination  in  marine  algie.  111. 
determination    in    organic    substances, 

711. 
determination  In  thyroid  preparations, 

614. 
in  prevention  of  soft-shell  eggs.  Wis., 
376. 
Irish  moss,  adulterant  for  marmalades,  415. 
Iron — 

effect  on  wheat,  218. 

sulphates,  effect  on  alkali  salts,  Calif., 

813. 
(See  also  Ferric  hydroxid.) 
Irrigated  lands,  drainage,  780. 
Irrigation — 

census,  outline  of  Inquiries,  576. 
ditches.      {See  Canals.) 
effect  on  alfalfa  roots,  Calif.,  823. 
effect  on  humidity,  214. 
engineering,    treatise,    479. 
experiments.     (See  special  crops.) 
flumes,  paper  lining  for,  576. 
flames,    replacing    wood    with    metal, 

780. 
in  Arizona,  274. 

in  California,  new  developments,  681. 
in  Canada.  479. 
in  Colorado,  478. 
in  Egypt,  276. 
in  India,  384,  479. 
In  Madras,  276. 
in  Nevada,  682. 
in  New  Mexico,  572. 
in  New  South  Wales,  780. 
in  Bind,  183. 
in  United  States.  384. 
investigations  in  California,  478,  572; 

Calif.,  812. 
investigations  In  Germany,  276. 
laws  in  Oregon,  479. 
pumping,  advantages  of  engine  power, 

184. 
soil  moisture  equivalent  under,  620. 
status  in  WaBhington  and  Oregon,  288. 
system  of  the  Konia  plain,  480. 


Irrigation — Continued, 
water — 

alkali  control.   Calif..  813. 
alkali,   danger   to  soil,   119. 
alkali,  effect  on  citrus  trees,  Calif., 

640. 
alkali,  effect  on  plants,  Utah,  276. 
duty  of,   275,  480;   Oreg.,  575. 
duty  of,  in  Nevada,  682. 
effect   on   pH   value  and   freezing 

point  depressions,   119. 
effect  on  heavy  soils,  Calif.,  812. 
losses  in   India,  384. 
methods  of  measuring,  480. 
storage  in  Arizona,  274. 
use  and  waste,  Ariz.,  276. 
winter,  studies,   Kans.,  79. 
Isaria  densa — 

egg  albumin  complete  food  for,  821. 
production  of  glycocoll  by,  821. 
Isotonic   coefficients,   use  In   determination 

of  permeability,  227. 
Imodea  rioinus,  studies,  382. 
Ixora   huttenoickH  n.sp.,   description,    142. 
Jacks  in  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  561. 
Jams — 

ei^ect  of  sugar  on  microorganisms  in, 

114. 
insoluble  solids  in,  determination,  415. 
Jaundice,  Infectious,  transmission  by  stable 
fly,  751. 

{See  also  Spirochata  icterohamorrhO' 
ffUr.) 

Javel  water  as  seed  disinfectant,  146. 
Jelly  powders,  analyses,  162. 
JImson  weed,  cross  pollination,  Wis.,  338. 
Johne*8  disease,  occurrence,  881. 
Joint-ill.  treatment.  882,  571,  679,  680. 
Jointworm    flies,    life    history    and    habits, 

U.S.D.A.,   752. 
Jola  smut,  46. 

Jowar.      {See  Andropogon  aorffhum.) 
Juglans  regia — 

oil  from,  analysis,  410. 

winter  injury,  Calif..  354. 
Jujubas,  culture  In  India,  442. 
Jume,  Industrial  exploitation  in  Tncumdn. 

233. 
Junket  powders,  analyses,  162. 
Jute- 
culture  experiments,   132. 

fertilizer  experiments,  132. 

variety  tests,  132. 
Kaflr — 

chop,   analyses,   Tex.,   769. 

culture.    Guam,   31. 

feeding   value,    Kans.,    204. 

for  wintering  ewes,  Okla.,  265. 

variety  tests,  Tex.,  828. 
Kainit,   use  in   conservation  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, 721. 
Kale,  boom   for  spraying,   description.   Va. 

Truck.,  893. 
Kallkalk  t'.  potassium  sulphate,  tests.  221. 
KaUospspMnga  dohmUj  paper  on.  748. 
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Kpnsas — 

College,  note*,  300,  497,  COO,  095.  797. 

SUtion,   notes,   SCO.  600,  695. 
Kapok,  production  in  Fr«*Dch  Africa,  280. 
Karite,  production  in  French  colonial  pos- 

aeftsions,  32. 
••  Keel,"  u»e  of  term,  779. 
Koflr,   preparation,    U.S.D.A..    863. 
Kelp,   production,   20. 
Kentucky    UniTerslty    and    Station    notcA, 

497,  797. 
Kermes,    bymenopterou*    parasites,    notes, 

159. 
Kerosene — 

as   preservative  of  urine,   428. 

as  fuel  for  farm  tractors,  184. 

as  fuel  for  higb -speed  endues,  580. 
Kharwas,   making  and   use   in   India,   568. 
Kbawa,  making  and  use  in  India,  563. 
Kidney — 

disease   in    Tropics,   554. 

structure  during  underfeeding,   665. 
Kingflsher,  white-collared,  revision  of  sub- 
species, 847. 
Koa  tree,  description  and  uses,  739. 
Kohl-rabl — 

growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 

meal,    feeding   value,    869. 

waste,   feeding  value,   369. 
Labenlde,   new  family  in   Ichneumonoldea, 

456. 
Labor.     {See  Agricultural  labor.) 
Labor   income    of   farmers,    surveys,    Wis., 

891. 
I^bor-savlng    devices    in    sugar    industry, 

284. 
Lac  industry  in  India,  647. 
Lace  bug  on  hawthorn,  studies,   749. 
Lachnu*   piHCti,   production    of   melesitose 

by,  811. 
Lactic  acid — 

effect   on   heat  production,   259. 

effect  on  swine,  266. 

oxidation    in    milk    analysis,   112. 

streptococcus,       differentiation      from 
pyogenes  type,   773. 
Lactobacillus    pentoaceticus    n.8p.,    studies, 

709. 
Lactose — 

determination,   41G. 

oxidation   In   milk   analysis,    112. 
Ladybird    beetles — 

for  control  of  citrus  white  fly,  455. 

hibernating  habits,  252. 

notes,  158. 
LwUu8  utilia,  description,  761. 
Lahaina — 

cane  disease,  notes,  150. 

cane  disease,  studies,  Hawaii,  852. 

cane,  nematwle  injury,  150. 
Lambs — 

cholera,  studies,  179. 

feeding  experiments,  Calif.,  868  ;  Kans., 
872. 

import    trade,    British,   statistics,   867. 

(See  aUo  Sheep.) 


Lamslekte,  cause  of,  477. 
Land — 

clearing,  paper  on,  95. 

clearing  with  explosives,   183:  Mlai.. 
888;   Wis..   884. 

clearing  with  TNT,  278. 

credit     (See  Agricultural  credit) 

development,  suburban,  rOle  at  gardes- 
ing  in.  444. 

grant  colleges.     (Bee  Agricultural  eel- 
leges.) 

holding  in  Oilifornla,  490. 

holding    in    Prance,    historical    study, 
490. 

nationalization  in  England,  dismssiwi, 
891. 

plaster.     (Bee  Gypsum.) 

policies,  international  phases  of»  ^7. 

registration,  Tbrrens  system.  291. 

settlement,  colony  system,  688. 

settlement  for  British  ex-«»Tice  mei, 
89. 

settlement  in  Great  Britain,  391. 

settlement  in  New  Zealand,  90. 

settlement  in  Union  of  South  Afrlcs. 
791. 

(Bee    also    Agricultural    colonltt- 
tion.) 

system  of  Texas,  history,  190. 

taxes  in  China,  policies,  491. 

tenure  in  Germany,  687. 

tenure  in  New  Zealand,  90. 

tenure  in  Russia,  894. 

tenure  in  South  Africa,  688,  791. 

tenure,  studies,  689. 

valuation  and  property  tax  In  Austria. 
88. 

values  in  France,  688. 

values  in  Tasmania,  894. 
Lands — 

forest.     (Bee  Forest  land.) 

public,  disposition  of  in  United  Ststts, 
88. 

public.  In  Oregon  and  Waahington.  28S. 

swamp.     (Bee  Swamps.) 
Lantana  fly,  studies,  158. 
Larch — 

case  bearer,  notes,  167. 

diseases  in  Switserland,  50. 

Dukeld  hybrid,  history  of,  142. 

ties,  volume  table,  240. 

western,  wood  analysis,  7. 
LarU  eurolepis,  history  of,  142. 
Larkspur,  tall,  identification,  776. 
Larkspurs  poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 
Laeiohotryg  sp.  on  Brie  cheese,  877. 
LaHoderma  eerrioome,  notes,  53. 
LaHodiplodia  theohrowuB  n.sp.  on  cacao.  46. 
Lasoffrostia  splendene,  notes,  S.Dak.,  827. 
Laspetfresia    molesia,      (Bee   Peach   moth, 

oriental.) 
Latex  formation  In  Hevea,  144. 
Lathyrus  spp.,  studies,  128. 
Laurels,  poislnous  to  stock,  control,  879. 
Lawn  competitions,  U.S.D.A.,  346. 
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Lawna — 

making     and     maintaining,     U.S.D.A., 

346. 
Rhizoctonia  In,  243. 
].ead — 

and  zinc  as  p!gment8,  tests,  501. 
arsenate,  use  with  llme-sulphnr,  748. 
extracted  from  glaze,  164. 
sulphates,  effect  on  alkali  salts,  Calif., 
813. 
I-eaf— 

anatomy  of  alpine  and  plains  plants, 

432. 
cast,  studies,  130,  334. 
hoppers    Injurious    to    apple    nursery 

stock,  U.S.D.A.,   368. 
hoppers  of  Hawaii,  150. 
hoppers  of  New  Zealand,  249. 
hoppers  of  South  Carolina,  B.C.,  56. 
hoppers,  parasite  of,  53. 
miner  injurious  to  honeysuckle,  250. 
roller,  control,  153. 

tissues,    temperature,    method    of    de- 
termining, 628. 
Leather — 

meal  as  source  of  nitrogen,  522. 
use  of  sharks*  skin  for,  659. 
Leather  Jackets,  injury  and  control,  455. 
Lieaves — 

absorption  of  solar  energy  by,  730. 
antbocyan   and   respiratory   exchanges 

in,  129. 
evergreen,  fat  storing  by,  433. 
feeding  value,  769. 

green,  light  absorption  by  colorants  of, 
730. 
Lecanium — 

comi,  notes,  748. 
ole<E  on  olives,  645. 
Lecithin,  relation  to  flshy  flavor  in  butter, 

N.Y.Comell,  664. 
Leek  moth,  notes,  152. 
Lecshs — 

effect  of  soil  disinfection,  717. 
fertilizer  experiments,  223. 
Legumes — 

as  sources  of  nitrogen,  limitations,  20. 
diseases,  242. 
inoculation,  Mich.,  694. 

(See  aUo  Nodule  bacteria  ana  Al- 
falfa bacteria.) 
pods,  feeding  value,  769. 
(See  also  Green  manures  and  Alfalfa, 
Clover,  etc.) 
Lesaminosse,  flagellation  of  the  nodule  or- 
ganisms, 484. 
Lemon — 

curing  rooms,  humidifier  for,  641. 

green  pit,  Calif.,  842. 

juice,  analysis,  112. 

Juice,  bactericidal  power  of,  7. 

Juice  in   canned   goods,   effect  on   Ba- 

ciUua  lotulinus,  Calif.,  863. 
Juice    V.    orange    Juice,    antiscorbutic 

value,  463. 
pie  filling,  notes,  N.Dak.,  363. 
stem-end  rot  in  C&lifomia,  151. 


Lemons — 

alkali  Injury  to,  Calif.,  640,  819. 

antiscorbutic  value,  57. 

Chinese,  growth-Inhibiting  substance  in, 
335. 

culture  in  Guam,  Guam,  87. 

fumigation  schedule,  250. 

internal  browning  of,  151. 

Internal  decline,  Calif.,  842. 

yields,  casual  variability  in,  Calif.,  819. 
I^entlls,  growth  In  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah, 

28. 
LentoMum  tigrinum,  cause  of  roof  decay, 

249. 
Lenttite$  trdbeum,  cause  of  roof  decay,  249. 
Lepidium  sativum,  limit  of  germination,  39. 
Lepidoptera,  collections  at  light  traps.  650. 
Lepldopterous  larvK,  olfactory  sense  of,  165. 
Lepidosaphcs     ulmi,       (See     Oyster  -  shell 

scale.) 
Leptccoriaa  varicomis — 

control,  53. 

notes,  Guam,  53. 

on  rice,  451. 
Leptops  hopei,  notes,  855. 
L  eptosp  h€eria — 

coniothyrium  on  apples,  N.Y.State,  349. 

saochari,  notes,  150. 

triticip  imperfect  stage  of,  studies,  351. 
Leptospira  icteroh(Bmorrhagiw.     (See  Bpiro- 

chtBta  icterohamorrhagUB,) 
Leptotromhidium    (or  Tromhieula)    akamw 

shi,  studies,  451. 
lettuce — 

barium  phosphate  for,  R.I.,  527. 

carbohydrates,  availability,  457. 

digestibility  in  stomach,  862. 

disease,  new,  Ohio,  845. 

Egyptian,  oil  of,  analyses,  202. 

fat-soluble  vitamin  In,  556. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  835. 
Leucocytes    of    immune    animals,    specific 

substances  in,  474. 
Leucotermes  flaviccps,  notes,  851. 
Leveling  rod  for  floor  grades,  specifications, 

489. 
Levulose,  use  by  plants,  728. 
Lice- 
body,  olfactory  sense,  152. 

in  clothing,  destruction  by  steam  dls- 
Infectors,   750. 

relation  to  cleanliness,  U.S.D.A.,   180. 

South  African,  155. 
Lick-troughs  for  sheep,  description,  187. 
Light— 

effect  on  germination,  730. 

effect  on  growth  in  coleoptlles,  129. 

effect  on  plant  absorption,  729. 

effect  on  plant  growth,  128. 

effect  on  plant  stature,  833. 

sources  In  plants,  630. 

(See  also  Sunlight.) 
Lightning  protection,  489. 
Lily  mildew,  46. 
Lime- 
action     in      lime-sulphur     and     lead- 
arsenate  spray,  748. 
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Lime — Continued. 

ajn*irultural«  purity  of,  523. 

analyses.  818;  R.I..  526. 

and       magnesia,       relation       between, 
studies,  126. 

arsenate.     (See  Calcium  arsenate.) 

burnt,  carbonatlon  in  soils,  127. 

by-product,  fertilisinic  value,  127. 

effect    on    lupine    uoduleforming   bac- 
teria, 233. 

taydrated    and    limestone,    comparltson, 
E.I..  625. 

in  eggshell,  rOle  in  formation  of  chick 
skeleton.  768. 

niter.     (See  Calcium  nitrate.) 

nitrogen.     (See  Calcium   cyanamid.) 

production  and  sale.  19. 

requirement  for  Iowa  soils.  516. 

sources  and  use,  525. 

use  in  soil  improvement,  treatige.  524. 

use  in  soil  sterilisation.  431. 

(See  also  Calcium.) 
Limekiln  gas,  fertllUing  value,  723. 
Limes — 

antiscorbutic   value,    57. 

culture,  notes.   140. 

fertiliser  experiments.  42. 

wither  tip,  in  Trinidad,  741. 

yield  data,  42. 
Limestone — 

depoBits  in  New  South  Wales,  815. 

experiments  on  silt  loam,  Wis.,  327. 

use  in  Illinois.  218. 

use  with  green  manure.  218. 

V.  hydra  ted  lime,  R.I.,  625. 
Lime-sulphur  mixtures — 

dusting  experiments,  541. 

fungicidal  value.  541. 

homemade,  directions,  S.C.,  841. 

lime  in,  748. 
Liming — 

benefits  to  sandy  soils,  Wis.,  323. 

effect  on  manure  nitrogen,  524. 

efl>ect  on  nitrogen  loss.  124. 

effect  on  salts  in  alkali  soils.  626. 

effect  on   soil   potash   and   phosphoric 
acid.  524. 

experiments  In  Denmark,  523. 

experiments  in  England,  126. 

experiments  in  Queensland.  524. 
(See  also  special  crops.) 

need  on  German  soils,  516. 

need  on  Texas  soils,  Tex.,  121. 

of  Prench  soils,  723. 

of  Michigan  soils,  Mich.,  380. 

relation  to  acidity  of  moor  soils,  431. 
Limphysothrips.   new  genus,  erection.  648. 
Linden  seed  cake,  feeding  value,  369. 
Lindens,  parasitic  infection  of,  51. 
Linkage — 

ill  6gg  production,  872. 

in  grouse  locust,  768. 

in  pigeons,  764. 

in  rats  and  mice,  762. 
Linseed — 

cake,  analyses,  769;  N.IL,  769. 


Linseed — Continued, 
meal- 
analyses,    263,    560;    IimL,    769; 
Mass.,    866;    Mich.,    63;    N.H.. 
769 ;  Tex.,  769. 
as  com  supplement,  Kana.,  375. 
chlorln  determination,  506. 
feeding   value,  Kans..   372;  Ohio. 
871. 
oil,  hardened,  arsenic  and  nickel  con- 
tent, 610. 
oil  industry,  302. 
Lipases  of  castor  and  soy  beans,  707. 
Lipoid-Cree  diet,  diolesteria  in,  258. 
Lipoids — 

essential  for  life,  257. 
retarding  action.  310. 
rOle  in  reaistance  to  tnbercnlosls.  569. 
lAponyssus  bursa — 

and  DerwMnpssus  giUHn4r,  compartsoa, 

r.S.D.A..  656. 
life  history  and  control,  U.S.D.A..  656. 
Uthocotteies  fragiMla,  studies,  251. 
Live  stock — 

breeding  in  Great  Britain,  562. 
breeding  In  Madagascar,  669. 
buildings  for,  590. 
cars,  cleaning  and  disinfection.  877. 
diseases.     (See  Animal  diseases.) 
exports  from  Great  Britain,  statistics, 

562. 
farming,  treatise,  263. 
feeding,  lessons  in,  693. 
feeding  standards,  669. 
improvement,      plan      of      **  crusade,** 

U.S.D.A.,  866. 
industry,  changes  In,  878. 
industry.     Importance    of.    In    United 

States,  U.S.DJL.,   168. 
industry  in  Prance,  287. 
industry  in  Japanese  Sakhalin.  393. 
industry  in  North  Africa,  treatise,  560. 
inspection  in  Canada,  379. 
market  review,  492. 
marketing,  cooperative,  291. 
marketing,  cooperative,  in  Canada,  263. 
needs  in  Braxil,  870. 
poisoning     by     range     plants.       (See 

Plants,  poisonous.) 
purebred,   of  United   States,  tr.S.DJL. 

168. 
relation  to  soU  fertility,  19. 
remedies  for,  Wyo.,  174. 
sanitary  laws  of  Montana,  474. 
sanitation  in   transportation,  878. 
statistics  of  Chicago,  867. 
sUtistics  of  India,  170. 
statistics  of  New  ZeaUnd,  90. 

(See  also  Agricultural  statistics.) 
(See  also  Animals,  Cattle,  Sben>.  etc) 
Liver,  sine  content,  768. 
Locoweed — 

eradication,  879. 

poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 

white,  idenUflcation,  776. 
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Locusts — 

in  western  Canada,  861. 
(See  also  Grasshoppers.) 
Liosanberries — 

culture,  Wash.,  536. 

culture,  treatise,  442. 
Liogglng — 

costs  in  Ontario,  analysis,  239. 

with  belt  tread  tractors,  785. 
IjoUum  multiflorumr,  description,   U.S.D.A., 

340. 
Lophodermium  macrosporum,  notes  50. 
Loroglossin,  new  glucosld,  preparation  and 

properties,  728. 
Liouisiana  Stations,  notes.  600. 
Louping-ill,  studies,  677. 
Lo»o9tege  sticticalis,  paper  on,  545. 
Lucem.      (See  Alfalfa.) 
Lu€HHa  ctBsar,  Empusa  disease  in,  361. 
Liumbang  oil  industry  in  Philippines,  115. 
Lumber — 

airplane,  production  in  British  Colum- 
bia, 447. 

^Trading  rules,  n.S.D.A.,  643. 

treatment  with  creosote,  specifications, 
489. 

(See  also  Timber  and  Wood.) 
Luperina  stipata,  on  corn,  Ohio,  852. 
Lupine — 

bacteria,  sensitivity  to  acid,  Wis.,  324. 

bread  as  wheat  substitute,  255. 
Lapines — 

acid  content,  relation  to  soil  acidity, 
424. 

effects  of  carbon  dioxld  on,  816. 

history  of,  233. 

iDheritance   in,   studies,   133. 

liming  experiments,  523. 

poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 

sensltiyeness  to  calcium,  233. 
Lye,  use  In  olive  processing.  113. 
Lygidea  mendam,  notes,  647. 
L,yffU8  spp.,  notes,  Ariz.,  357. 
Lymphangitis — 

chronic  ulcerative,  treatment,  566. 

epizootic,     summary     of     information, 
568. 

treatment,  75. 
Lyoneiia  sp.  studies,  650. 
LyBOclor,  use  ot  272. 
Lysol,  use  as  soil  disinfectant,  718. 
Macaroni  wheat.     (See  Wheat,  durum.) 
Machinery.     (See  Agricultural  machinery.) 
••  Mac-Ken  "  nuts,  oil  of,  analysis,  115. 
Macrocepicoecus  loranthi  n,  g.  and  n.  sp., 

description,  649. 
Macrop8i8  virescena  graminea,  life  history, 

749. 
Macroaporium  aolani,  studies,  247. 
MagdaUa  etneacena,  notes,  751. 
Magnesia,  application  to  soils,   126. 
Magneslte,  fertilizing  value  on  acid  soils, 

330. 
Magnesium — 

arsenate,  cause  of  Injury  from,  Mich., 
355. 


Magnesium — Continued. 

content  of  virgin  and  cultivated  soils, 
621. 

determination  in  blood,  712. 

determination  in  saline  media,  710. 

determination,  Indirect  method,  504. 

fertilizing  value  for  grapes,  737. 

in  fertilisers,  rOle  and  use,  723. 
Mahogany — 

identification   of,  840. 

Venezuelan,  new  species,  642. 
Maine  Station,  notes,  497. 
Maize.     (See    Com.) 
Malaria — 

in  Egypt,  158. 

in  rice  fields  In  California,  361. 

occurrence  in  California,  56. 

parasite  in   blood   of  buffalo,   descrip- 
tion, 381.  679. 

(See  alao  Mosquitoes  and  Anopheles.) 
Malaria-mosquito  survey  in  California,  548. 
Malleln  reaction,  nature  of,  777. 
Malnutrition — 

in  children,  864. 

in  children,  intestinal  flora,  166. 

in  infants,  relation  to  rickets,  367. 

relation  to  thymus  in  birds,  165. 
Malt— 

products  as  antiscorbutics,   463. 

sprouts,  analyses,  263,  560. 
Mammalian   seminiferous  tubule,    morphol- 
ogy, 559. 
Mammals — 

distribution,    effect    of    winter     inac- 
tivity, 747. 

life-history    studies,    desirability,    U.S. 
D.A.,  354. 
Mammary  gland,  studies,  666,  667. 
Man — 

food    requirements,    658. 

Infestation  by  mouse  oxyurld,  847. 

vitamin  requirements,  866. 
Manatha  spp.,  notes,  361. 
Mandarin  Juice,  bactericidal  power  of,  7. 
Manganese — 

compounds,  fertilizing  value,  222. 

effect  on  plant  growth,  525. 

steel,  use  in  farm  tractors,  783. 

sulphate,  effect  on  alkali  salts,  Calif., 
813. 

toxicity  in  add  soils,  431,  816. 
Mange,  treatment,  272. 

(See  alao  Sheep  scab.) 
Mangels — 

culture     experiments,     N.Dak.,      732 ; 
Wyo.,  135. 

culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 

fertilizer  requirements,  327. 

rotation  experiments,  230. 

seed  production  in  Denmark,  135. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  824 ;  N.Dak.,  732. 
Mango — 

flies,  control,  736. 

mildew,  46. 

weevil  In  Bengal,  life  history,  159. 
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Mangoes — 

antiscortatlc  vtlue,  163. 
budding  expeiimenU,  736. 
culture  expertments,  786. 
culture  In  Florida,  737. 
culture  In  India,  442. 
Mangrove  swamps  In  PbiUpplnes,  142. 
Manioc.     (See  Cassava.) 
Mannitol— 

formation,  709. 
oil,  nutritive  value,  757. 
Manure — 

ammonlflcation    in    soil,    studies,    N.T. 

State,  325. 
conservation.  10,  721. 
eJfect  on  green  manure,  N.J.,  827. 
effect  on  toxicity  of  alkali  salts,  Callt, 

813. 
fertlllting  value,  Guam,  37. 
fertilising  value  in  Bombay,  618. 
flies  breeding  in,  453. 
for  Iowa  soils,  516. 

from  city  sUbles,  fertilising  value,  825. 
liquid- 
conservation  of  nitrogen  in,  619. 
conservation,  studies,  826,  721. 
effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soils, 

426. 
nitrogen  content,  427. 
tanks,  plans,  86. 
nitrification,  studies,  519,524. 
noninoculatlon  by  alfalfa  feeding.  Wis., 

826. 
spreader  tests,  186. 
use  in  New  Jersey,  291. 
V.    commercial    fertilisers,    N.Y.SUte, 

826. 
V.  sodium  nitrate,  124. 
Manuring  and  insect  control,  152. 
Maple- 
cotyledon  disease,  46. 
leaves,  developmental  history,  130. 
sirup,  manufacture  in  Michigan,  Micb., 

397. 
sugar   sand,    preparation    for  market, 

713. 
wood  analysis,  7. 
MaratmiUB — 

saochari,  studies,  745. 
stenophpUua,  notes,  49. 
Marble,  etching  by  roots,  25. 
Margarin,   imports   Into   United   Kingdom, 

statistics,  774. 
Margarin,  nut,  digestion  by  children,  61. 
Margarlns,     moisture     in,     determination, 

210. 
Margaropua  annulatua.     (See  Catlle  tick.) 
Marjoram,  adulteration  by  wild  thyme,  415. 
Market- 
gardening,  demonstration  projects,  N.J., 

835. 
reports,  U.S.D.A.,  492,  690,  896. 
Marketing- 
advantages  of  rural  motor  truck  routes, 

U.S.D.A.,  289. 
advantages  of  standardisation  in,  895. 
bureaus,  proposed  legislation,  289. 


Marketing — Contlnoed. 

cooperative,   in  California,  440. 

cooperative,  in  Chautaoqna-Erie  gme 
belt,  N.T.Comell,  442. 

farm  produce  direct,  492. 

home-canned  produce,  616. 

in  North  Carolina,  N.C.,  89,  392,  5W. 
791,  896. 

In  Ohio,  SUte  activities,  895. 

in  Victoria,  593. 

laws  in  New  York.  291. 

need  of  middlemen  in,  289. 

of  seeds,  feeds,  and  fertilisers  hi  or 
lots,  291. 
Markets— 

for  New  Hampshire  farmers,  289. 

fotures  in,  effect  on  grain  bnslDeai.  290. 
Marl— 

and  lime,  comparison,  523. 

prodoction  and  sale,  19. 
Marls     containing     magnesia,     fertSHslBf 

valne,  127. 
Marmalades — 

adulterants,  detection,  415. 

Insoluble  solids  in,  determination,  415. 
Marsh  soils — 

fertilizer  tests  on,  17. 

improvement.  Wis.,  512. 

irrigation  experiments,  17. 
Maryland  Station,  notes,  497. 
Massachusetts — 

College,  notes,  497. 

Station,  notes,  398. 

Station,  report,  396. 
Mat^  tea,  nature  and  uses,  summair.  58. 
Mataucoccua  faaoieulenaia  n.8p.,  descrlptioD, 

649. 
Matthiola,  mutation  in,  141. 
May  beetle  economy  and  forestry,  152. 
Mayetiola  deatructor.     {See  Hessian-fly.) 
Meadow  fescue — 

culture  and  use,  U.S.D.A.,  136. 

culture    experiment    on    drained  bof 
soil,  29. 

growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  2S. 

yields,  Minn.,  826. 
Meadows — 

ground-water  control  on,  29. 

in  France,  treatise,  437. 

liming  experiments,  523. 

on  peat  soils,  grass  mixtures  for,  733. 

seeding  experiments,  Mass.,  326. 

(See  (Uao  Hay  and  Grass.) 
Mealy  bug,  sulphur  fumigation  for,  649. 
Meat— 

and  bone  scrap,  analyses,  263;  Mass., 
866v 

canned,  examination,  862. 

canned,  microorganisms  in,  163. 

curing  and  preserving,  616. 

determination  of  nitrites  In,  711. 

dried,  antiscorbutic  properties,  760. 

drying,  vacuum  process,  507. 

frozen,  industry  of  New  Zealand,  867. 

frozen,  statistics,  867. 

horse.     (See  Horse  meat) 
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Meat — Continued. 

industry  in  Victoria,  further  develop- 
ment, 603. 

inspection,  Federal,  379. 

Inspection  in  Canada,  379. 

inspections,  instructions  for,  378. 

investigations,  review  of,  363. 

le^lation  in  Soutli  Africa,  499. 

poisoning,  relation  to  disease,  278. 

prices  in   France,  287. 

production,  biotechnology,   263. 

products,  jellied,  bacteriology  of,  254. 

scrap,  analyses,  263,  560;  Ind.,  769; 
Mass.,  866 ;  Mich.,  63 ;  Tex.,  769. 

scrap  as  com  supplement  for  chicks, 
670. 

whale,    composition    and    digestibility, 
C&lif.,   861. 

zinc  content,  758. 

(See  also  Beef,  Pork,  etc.) 
Media.      (See  Culture  media.) 
Medic,  pods,  digestion  coefficients,  263. 
Medicinal  plants.     (See  Drug  plants.) 
Medicine,  tropical,  laboratory  studies,  174. 
Megapodius  nicobariensia,  races  of,  847. 
Megilla  maculata,  notes,  252. 
Melanitia — 

Umcne  on  rice,  451. 

leda,  notes,  751. 
Melanoplus  differentialia^  notes,  Aria.,  857. 
Melezitose,  crystallography  and  occurrence 

In  honey,  811. 
MeUnda  cognata,  life  history,  454. 
Mefi98ohlate9    ffutari8    on    stored    peanuts, 

453. 
MeUttia    aatyriniformia,      (See    Squash 

l>orer.) 
MelittoMa  acaata,  parasite  of  flies,  362. 
Melons,   breeding  experiments,   38. 
Melting  point  determination,  503. 
Mendelian — 

and  biometric  theories,   559. 

characters,  effect  of  alcohol,  766. 

characters,  multiple  allelomorphs,  764. 

class   frequencies,   probable  error,   63. 

theory.  Darwinian  statement  of,  821. 
Meningo-encephalitls  enzootlca,  etiology  o^ 

671. 
Menus  for  hotel   employees^  458. 
Mercuric  chlorid  as  milk  preservative,  173. 
Mercurophen,  toxicity  of,  880. 
Merulius  in  North  America,  notes,  147. 
MeruUus  spp.  in  North  America,  key,  726. 
Meaoleius  balteatua  n.sp.,  description,  655. 
Mesophyil   secretion   by   evergreen   foliage, 

433. 
Mess  management,  manual,  658. 
Metabolism — 

basal,  of  Infants,  168. 

carbohydrate,     in     alimentary     canal, 
865. 

effect  of  lactic  acid  on,  259. 

^ects   of   work   and   heat   on   urine, 
554. 

of  man,  effect  of  aluminum  compounds 
on,  165. 

of  white  races  in  Tropics,  654. 


Metabolism — Continued. 

of  women,   increase  due   to  muscular 

work,  167. 
phosphorus  requirement,  654. 
protein,  in  chicks,  671. 
rOle  of  vitamins  in,  460. 
Meteorological — 

corrections   on  gun   ranges,   U.S.D.A., 

620. 
observations — 

Guam,  14 ;  Mass.,  322,  716 ;  Minn., 

781,    809;    Mont,    419;    Ohio, 

610;   Tex.,    809;    U.S.D.A.,    12, 

117,  821,  619,  620 ;  Va.,  420. 

at     Belle     Fourche     Ehcpertment 

Fftrm,  U.S.D.A.,  822. 
effect   of    temperature   discrepan- 
cies. N.Y.State,  816. 
in  British  Isles,  book  of  normals, 

716. 
in  Canada,  118. 
in  Havana,  716. 
in  Iowa,  419. 
in  Scotland,  610. 
service,  marine,  U.S.D.A.,  18. 
Meteorology — 

and  agriculture,  716. 
papers  on,  U.S.D.A.,  18,  821,  620. 
(See  also  Climate,  Rainfall,  Tempera- 
ture, Weather,  etc) 
Meter  for  measuring  irrigation  water,  480. 
Methane,  effect  on  catalase  production,  708. 
Methyl- 
alcohol,  detection,  618. 
orange,  substitutes  for,  604. 
red,  use  as  Indicator,  611. 
Methylene  blue  reduction  test  for  bacteria 

in  milk,  472. 
Mice— 

homozygous  yellow,  fate  of,  768. 
inheritance  of  color,  768. 
linkage  in,  762. 
(See  also  Mouse.) 
Michigan   Station,  quarterly  bulletin,   897, 

694. 
MioroJtabesia     divergens     in     Netherlands 

Indies,  synonymy,  570. 
Microorganisms — 

pathogenic,  textbook,  774. 
rOle  in  plant  chemistry,  614. 
(See  also  Bacteria.) 
Microphthalma    spp.,    parasites  'of    white 

grubs,  649. 
Micropterus,  synonymy,  761. 
Microsaccbarimeter,  description,  211. 
Microscopic  preparations,  mounting  of,  229. 
Middleman  a  necessity,  289. 
Middlings- 
analyses,  600,  769;  Mass.,  866;  Mich., 

68. 
and  palm  oil,  analyses,  268. 
with  screenings,  analyses,  Mich.,  68. 
(See  also  Wheat,  Rye,  etc.) 
Mildew- 
powdery,  notes,  648. 
resistance  of  ftibrlcs,  testing  for,  608. 
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Milk— 

abnormal,  detection,   209. 
abnormal,    toxic   properties,    875. 
acidity,   determiiiatlon,    208. 
added    water    in,    determination,    209, 
816. 

adulteration  with  coconut  milk,  112. 
analyses,   in  Kgypt,  268. 
analyses,  in  Java,  112. 
antiscorbutic  properties,  162.  760. 
antiscorbutic    vitamin,   destruction   by 

alkalisation.  256. 
arttfldal,   preparation,   660. 
Ayrshire,  studies,  69. 
bacterial  content,  notes,  72 ;  S.C.,  447. 
bactoriolofrical  analysis,  methods,  472. 
bacteriology  of,  472. 
beverages,   preparation,  U.S.D.A.,   363. 
biological  properties,  treatise,  564. 
bottled,  fly  pupe  In,  178. 
bottles,  losses,  U.8.D.A.,  673. 
bottles,   sterilisation,   876. 
buffaloes*,   analyses,   363,   771. 
buffaloes',   differentiation    from   cows*, 

210. 

buffaloes',  food  value,  863. 
coagulation,  studies,  208. 
colon-a^rogenes  group  in,  72. 
composition,  variability  of,  875. 
condensed,  abnormal,  Iowa,  178. 
condensed,  analyses.  Conn.  State,  254. 
condensed,  prices  of,  473. 
contests,  U.S.D.A.,  377. 
control,  municipal,  678. 
cooling  on  the  farm,  Mich.,  397. 
cooperative  delivery,  673. 
cost   of   production,    70;   Mich.,   377; 
Minn.,  874. 

cost  of  production,  accounting  system, 

678. 
cost    of    production    and    distribution 

in  New  York  State,  772. 
cost   of   production    around   Montreal, 

269. 

cost  of  production  In  Maryland,  773. 

cost  of  production  in  New  England, 
172. 

cost  of  production,  seasonal,  111.,  563. 

decomposed,  after  heating,  toxic  prop- 
erties, 875. 

^ect  of  corrosive  sublimate  as  a  pre- 
servative, 173. 

electrical  conductivity  as  related  to  fat 
content,  875. 

electrically  treated,  vitamin  content, 
875. 

examination,  315,  472. 

flow,  winter,  maintaining.  Wash.,  694. 

food  value,  462,  659 ;  Conn.  State,  659. 

goats',  Egyptian,  analyses,  269. 

goats',  protein  in,  Calif.,  875. 

goats',  sine  content,  758. 

grading,  Mich.,  618 ;  U.S.D.A.,  377. 

handling  in  ventilated  and  unventi- 
lated  churns,  773. 

house,  experimental,  Calif.,  894. 


MUk— Continued. 

houses,    constmctl<Hi    and   equlpaefi, 

489;  Nebr.,  285. 
human,  artificial  substitute  for,  6M. 
infection   with  Streptococctu  cpidmi^ 

cms,  698, 
inheritance   of    quantity   and   qaaSfj, 

771. 
Inspection  in  Chicago,  673. 
Intolerance  of  InfanU  for,  treatxaest 

363,660. 
iavestlgations,  review  of,  363. 
keeping  quality,  determination,  209. 
laws  in  Massachusetts,  673. 
laws  in  South  Africa,  459. 
malted,  analyses.  Conn.  State,  254. 
marketing  studies.  Wis.,  391. 
methylene  blue  reduction  test  for,  472. 
municipal   distribution,  proposed,  771 
IMtsteurlxation,  electrical,  875. 
pasteurization,    final    package   v.  nt 

method,  Iowa,  173. 
pasteurisation,  new  method,  testi,  563. 
pasteurization  systems,  i:.S.D.A.,  673. 
pasteurized,  cellular  test  for,  173. 
pasteurized,   hydrogen  peroxid  in,  (i^ 

tection,  505. 
pasteurized,  increased  bacterial  const, 

72. 
powders,  analyses.  Conn.  State,  2&i. 
preparations,  analyses,  162. 
preservation  for  chemical  cuialydft,  Mo^ 

207. 
preservation  with  corrosive  sablimatcii 

173. 
preserved    by    potassium    dlchromate, 

analysis,  112. 
prices  in  Chicago,  673. 
{m)duction  and  distribution  in  Great 

Britain,  672. 
production,  biotechnology,  263. 
production,  clean,  U.aD.A.,  598. 
production,  factors  affecting,  70, 
production  in  China,  771. 
production  in  New  York  State,  statis- 
tics. 771. 
protein  in,  Calif.,  875. 
protein,  methods  of  precipltatioii,  416. 
relation  to  infant  feeding,  564. 
remade,  674. 
sampling,  methods,  472. 
score  card,  new,  U.S.D.A.,  377. 
secretion,   effect   of  nudeoproteiiis  <rf 

udder,  672. 
skimmed.     (See  Skim  milk.) 
sour,  effect  on  aluminum  vessels,  377. 
sour,    remedy    for    poultry    disesMa, 

CaUf.,  887. 
streptococci  in,  778,  878. 
substitutes  for  dairy  calves,  471. 
supply  of  New  York  aty,  studies,  772. 
surplus,  statistics,  U.S.DJL,  77S. 
electrically    treated,   vitamin   costeat 

875. 
zinc  content,  758. 
Milking— 

machine,  notes,  269. 
machines  and  clean  milk,  778. 
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Milking — Continued. 

machines,  importance  of  sterilization, 

564. 
machines,  studies,  Calif.,  71. 
machines,  use  in   Scotland,  283. 
Milkweed,  poisonous  to  stock,  control,  879. 
Mill  wastes,  use  as  war-time  feeding  stuffs, 

369. 
Millepeds,  migrating  army  of,  755. 
Millet— 

as  hay  crop,  Mich.,  631. 
culture  in  Burma,  436. 
growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 
Japanese,  analyses,  866. 
variety  tests,  Minn.,  825. 
Mllo — 

chop,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 
cross-fertilization,  natural,  34. 
feed  meal,  analyses,  Tex.,   769. 
feeding  value  for  pigs,  Calif.,  870. 
variety  tests,  Tfex.,  828. 
Mineral  resources — 

of  Alsace-Lorraine,  430. 
of  Southern  States,  525. 
of  United  States,  report,  19. 
Minnesota — 

Morris  Substation,  report,  796. 
Northwest   Station,   report.   899. 
State     Frult-Breedlng    Farm,     report, 

637,  836. 
Station,  notes,  300,  498,  695. 
Station,  report,  899. 
University,  notes,  498.  600,  695,  797. 
Mississippi  Station,  notes,  600. 
Missouri    University    and    Station,    notes, 

398. 
Mistietoe — 

effect  on  seed  of  Jeffrey  pine,  241. 
injury  to  trees  in  Mexico,  354. 
Mites— 

and  cleanliness,  U.S.D.A.,  180. 
depluming,     of    chickens,    eradication, 

253. 
of  stored  grain  and  flour,  551. 
Mitosis,  suppression  during  inanition,  666. 
Mochlosoma   lacertoaa,   parasites   of   white 

grubs,  549. 
Mocia  frugaUs,  notes,  751. 
Molasses — 

beet  pulp.     (See  Beet  pulp.) 
feed  for  lambs,  Calif..  868. 
fertilizing  value,  summary  of  informa- 
tion, 816. 
Mold- 
cause  of  mycosis  of  fetal   membranes 

in  cows,  778. 
in  bread,  studies,  162. 
spores,  enzyms  in,  studios,  336.  803. 
spores,   in  sugar,  effect   of   concentra- 
tion on  activity,  803. 
Molds,   artificial  cultures,   preservation  of, 

726. 
MoUrUa  cwrulea  as  a  forage  plant,  438. 
MoUusks,  flies  feeding  on,  454. 
Monascus  purpureua,  studies,  416. 
MonatfKt  sp.,  notes,  361. 
Monda  spp.,  notes,  361. 


Mongrels,  eliminating  by  pure-sire  method, 

821. 
Monilla  on  orchard  fruits,  150. 
Moniliopais  aderholdii,  notes,  46. 
Monochloracetic  acid,  use  as  reagent.  613. 
Monoaporella  utUciMpidcUa  n.g.    and   n.sp., 

description,  854. 
Montana — 

College  and  Station,  notes,  695. 
Station,  report,  496. 
Moor  soils — 

as  fertilizer  for  sand,  515. 
fertilizer  experiments,  623. 
German,  cultivation,  512. 
mixing  with  mineral  soil,  622. 
(See  also  Peat  soils.) 
Morning  glory,  wild,  control,  Calif.,  823. 
Mosaic  disease — 

of  grasses,  U.S.D.A.,  450. 
of  potatoes,  47. 

resistance  of  cane  varieties,  P.B.,  150. 
Mosquitoes — 

Argentine,  notes,  158. 
breeding,  prevention,  361. 
collected   by   Canadian  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion,  158. 
control,  152 ;  Calif.,  848 ;  N.J.,  850. 
occurrence  in  California,  548. 
ultimate  seasonal  infection,  854. 
work  of  Bureau  of  Entomology,  548. 
(See     aUo     Anopheles,     Culex,     and 
Stegomyia,  etc.) 
Moss,    Spanish,    feeding  value,    Tex.,    369. 
Moths — 

American,  new  tropical,  156. 
new  from  Mexico,  652. 
oecophorid,  new  genus  and  species,  751. 
Motor-:- 

cultlvators.     (See  Cultivators,  motor.) 

equipment,   use   in    farming,    588. 

fuel,  conservation,  389. 

plows.      (See  Plows,  motor.) 

truck  weights,  economic  limit,  formula, 

588. 
trucks,    relation     between     loads     and 

grades,  484. 
trucks,     use     on     sugar     plantations, 

892. 
vehicles  and  highways,  U.S.D.A.,   780. 
Mottling    disease    of    sugar    cane.       (See 

Sugar  cane.) 
Mouse — 

bean,  notes,  748. 
oxyurld,  parasite  of  man,   847. 
(See  also  Mice.) 
Movement    of   organisms,    new    method   of 

study,   436. 
Miwor  puaillus,   description,   162. 
Mulberries — 

culture  in  China,  640. 
specialized  culture  for  silkworm,   536. 
Mule- 
colts,  feeding  experiments,  Kan«.,  263. 
peracute  disease,  bacterlologic  studies, 
884. 
Mules,  breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 
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Mango  beanA — 

as  green  mannre,  Gnam,  SI. 

culture  expeiimentfl,  Tex.,  828. 
Muratella  coffe<r  n.ap.,  notes,  642. 
Murgantia     hi«trionioa.      (Bee     Harlequin 

cabbage  bug.) 
Muriate    of    potash.       (See    Potassium 

chlorld.) 
Mua  nonerfficva  alhinun,  studies,  376. 
M«8a  ftapicntum,  Philippine  yarletles,  448. 
Musa  Kpecies  In   Philippines,   key,   443. 
Mu9ca — 

domeatica.     (Scr  House-fly.) 

carvina,  Empusa  disease  in,  361. 

Muscold  flies,  new  genera  and  species, 
167. 
Muscles,  Kinc  content,  768. 
MushroomR — 

culture,  684 ;  Md..  841. 

powdered,  as  spice  adulterant,  416. 
Muskmelon  mildews,  control,  Quam,  38. 
Muskmelons,   early   growth   in   alkali   soil, 

Utah,  28. 
Mussel  mud  deposits,  fertilizer  ralue,  127. 
Mustard — 

chemistry  and  Industry  of,  116. 

fertilizer  experiments,  19,  223. 

oil,  preserving  value,  114. 
Mutanda  ornlthologica,  249. 
Mutation — 

In  adzuki  bean,  224. 

In  Matthlola,  141. 

In  CEnothera.  332. 

{Bee  also  Variation.) 
Mutton — 

export  trade  of  New  Zealand,  867. 

import  trade,  British,  statistics,  867. 

poisoning  from   paratyphoid   infection, 
273. 
Mycology,  synthesis  in,  726. 
Mpelais  ceratoniap  notes,  547. 
Myocera  cremidea,  parasite  of  white  grubs, 

649. 
Myochorua  longulu9,  notes,  Ariz.,  367. 
Myrmecophilous  Insects  from  Cuba,  160. 
Mpgooallia  n.spp.,  studies,   155. 
Myzomyia  roaaii,  observations,  761. 
MyBua  ribia,     (Bee  Currant  aphis.) 
Nannus,  wrens  of  genus,  notes,  847. 
Naphthalin,  as  remedy  for  chicken  lice,  262. 
Naphthalin-phthalic  anhydrid,  206. 
Napier  grass,  rotation  experiments,  230. 
Narcissus — 

bulbs,  distribution,  U.S.D.A.,  346. 

varieties,  U.S.D.A.,  346. 
Naaonia  hrcvicomia,  studies.  160,  362. 
Natalensia,  new  genus,  erection,  165. 
National — 

Congress  for  the  Agricultural  Restora- 
tion and  Betterment  of  Rural  Life 
In  Belgium,  701. 

Farm  Loan  Association,  organization, 
address,  291. 

Fertiliser   Association,   history,    223. 

Fertilizer  Association,  proceedings,  432. 

formulary  of  United  States,  666. 


National — Con  tinned. 

parks,  administration,  report,  539. 

Research     Council,     present    organia- 
tlon,  97. 
Nature  study— 

for  teaching  conservation,  693. 

in  elementary  schools,  693. 

relation  to  l>oys'  and  girls'  club  vprk, 
796. 

source  book,  92. 

teaching  In  college,  92. 
Navel- 
ill  in  colts,  Mich.,  694. 

infection  in  colts,  OUa.,  661. 
Nebraska — 

Station,  notes,  197,  696. 

University  notes,  197,  498,  696. 
Necrobacillosls— 

in  lambs,  Calif..  884. 

in  pigs,  878. 

paper  on,  877. 
Necrology,  100,  699. 
Nectria  ditiaaima,  notes,  450. 
Nematode — 

disease  of  red  clover,  742. 

galls  on  wheat,  recognition.  245. 

injury  on  sugar  cane,  160. 

root-knot,  control  experiments,  24S. 
Nematodes — 

affecting  citrus  trees,  Calif.,  842. 

affecting  coconut,  studies,  747. 

affecting  various  crops,  150. 

from  donkey,  studies,  776. 

from  fowls,  new,  180. 

parasitizing  man,  new,  Minn.,  848. 
Neo/lbrr  aUeni,  notes,  748. 
Neohedobia,  new  genus,  erection,  159. 
Neoioma  spp..  notes,  866. 
Nephelometer    for    chlorin    determination, 

611. 
Nereocyatia  luetkena,  osmotic  pressure  of, 

131. 
Neurotoma    Inoonapieua,    studies,    S.Dak. 

860. 
Nevada  Station,  notes.  498,  797. 
New  Hampshire  College,  notes,  600. 
New  Jersey — 

College,  notes,  300. 

Stations,  notes,  800,  696. 

Stations,  report,  899. 
New  Mexico- 
College,  notes,  696. 

Station,  notes,  797. 
New  York  Cornell  Station,  notes,  93,  900. 
Nezara  viriduia,  life  history  and  control, 

861. 
Nickel- 
determination  in  vegetable  oils,  610. 

possible  toxicity  in  hydrogenated  oils, 
266. 

use  In  crucibles,  207. 
Kicotiana  chinenaia,  description,  636. 
NIcotlana — 

effects  of  illuminating  gas  on  abscto- 
slon  of  flowers,  888. 

fasciatlon  in,  882. 

self-sterility  in,  527. 
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Nlcotln  dust  for  control  of  walnut  aphis, 

Calif.,  852. 
Night  temperature  in  orange  groves,  studies, 

5S7. 
Night-blindness  due  to  lack  of  fat-soluble 

A,  462. 
Nile  deposits  in  Egypt,  notes,  420. 
Nipa  palm,  economic  uses,  142. 
Nippon  river  fever.     {See  Tsutsugamushl.) 
Nitrate— 

of  ammonia.     (Bee  Ammonium  nitrate.) 
'of  lime.     (See  Calcium  nitrate.) 
of  potash.      (See  Potassium   nitrate.) 
of  soda.     {See  Sodium  nitrate.) 
reduction  test  for  bacteria,  N.Y. State, 
825. 
Nitrates- 
absorption  by  soils,  Calif.y  811. 
determination,    effect   of    chlorids    on, 

504. 
determination.  Improved  method,  414. 
manufacture,   219. 
Nitric  acid  production,  equipment  for,  522. 
Nitrification — 

as  affected  by  crop  residues,  18. 

as   affected    by   oxidation   of   sulphur, 

429. 
in  California  soils,  studies,  Calif.,  811. 
of  manure  in  cultivated  soil,  519. 
studies,  217. 
NitHtes— 

determination  in  corned  beef,  711. 
in  diseased  plants,  144. 
Nitrogen — 

accumulation     and     utilization,     N.J , 

812. 
atmospheric,  utilisation  in  agriculture, 

520. 
content  of  soils  as  affected  by  straw 

and  sugar,  425. 
deficiency  in  German  soils,  515. 
determination,  comparison  of  methods, 

205. 
determination,  continuous  process,  813. 
determination,  modified  method,  802. 
determination,  new  method,  205. 
distribution  in  plants,  229. 
fixation   at  different  soil  depths.   425. 
fixation  by  Azotobacter,  studies,  Calif.. 

812. 
fixation    by    Bucher    process,    experi- 
ments, 124. 
fixation  by  electric  arc,  812. 
fixation  by  nonsjrmblotic  soil  bacteria, 

18. 
fixation,  fertilizers  from,  722. 
fixation  furnaces,  comparison,  328. 
fixation,  processes,  210,  628. 
fixation,    rOle    of    microorganisms    in, 

614. 
fixation,  treatise,  22. 
generator,  description,  205. 
lime.     (See  Calcium  cyanamid.) 
losses,  experiments,  124. 
losses  In  urine,  prevention,  428. 
stable  manure,  nitrification  of,  519. 
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Nitrogen — Continued. 

starvation,   by   bacterial   reduction    of 
nitrates,  146. 

water-insoluble,  in  fertilizer,  analyses, 
R.I.,  526. 
Nitrogenous  fertlllaers — 

comparison,  624,  721;  Calif..  811. 

manuftictnre,  722. 

synthetic,  623,  814. 
Noctuid,  new,  from  Arizona,  652. 
Nodule  bacteria — 

destruction  by  digestion,  Wis.,  325. 

effect  of  seed  germination  on,  26. 

flagellation  of,  484. 

(See    aUo     Bacillus     radidcola,    oad 
Legumes,  inoculation.) 
Noodles,  nutritive  value,  467. 
North  Carolina — 

College,  notes,  94,  499. 

Station,  notes,  499. 
North  Dakota — 

College  and  Station,  notes,  94. 

Dickinson  Substation,  report,  796. 
Nozzles,  hydraulic  experiments  with,  79. 
Nucleoli,  biological  significance,  727. 
Nucleoprotein  injection,  effect  on  milk  se- 
cretion, 672. 
Nursery — 

inspection   in   West   Virginia,   reports, 
856. 

manual,  revision,  534. 

pests,  summary  of  information,  748. 
Nut- 
industry,  American,  discussion,  737. 

industry  in  Spain,  641. 

margarin,  digestion  by  children,  61. 
Nutrient- 
media.     (See  Culture  media.) 

solution    of    von    der    Crone,    evalua- 
tion,  131. 

solution,    reaction,    relation   of   plants 
to,  24. 
Nutrition- 
diseases  of  and  infant  feeding,  660. 

during  childhood.  658. 

experimental  work  on,  58. 

problems,  discussion,  164,  365,  456. 

rOle  of  cystin  In,  756. 

(See  also  Diet,  Metabolism,  Vitamins, 
etc.) 
Nutrose,  substitute  for,  463. 
Nuts,  stocks  for  grafts,  control  of  sap  flow 

in,  787. 
Nuttallia  equi,  studies,  178. 
Jfymphule  depunctalU  on  rice,  451. 
Oak— 

aphids,  156. 

mildew  infecting  beech  In  British  Isles, 
747. 

poisoning  of  live  stock,  control,  879. 

twig  girdler,  remedies,  Minn.,  848. 

worm,    California,    control,    U.S.D.A., 
858. 
Oat- 
feed,  analyses,  268 ;  Mass.,  866. 

flour,  analyses,  Ind.,  769. 
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Oat— Continued. 

foot-rot  diMAM  in  Northwest.  851. 

hay  V.  alfalfa  hay  for  calTe%  CaUf., 
874. 

halls,  digestioD  coefficients,  268. 

hulls,  groand,  analyses,  Tex.,  780. 

middlings,  analyses,  Ind.,  768. 

products,  deficiencies  of.  Wis.,  871. 

protein,  nutritive  ralue,  489,  756. 

rust,  relation  to  barberry,  542. 

rust,  resistance,  inheritance  of,  548. 

smut,  treatment,  644,  742;  lU.,  844; 
Mich.,  684. 
Oatmeal — 

analyses.  263 :  Tex.,  769. 

by-product,    inspection    and    analyses 
Mich.,  68. 

Oata— 

acidity  determination,  11. 

and  peas  for  silage.  Wash.,  828. 

and  peas,  fertilizer  experiments,  Minn., 

826. 
and  peas,  yields,  Minn.,  826. 
as  hay  cropv  Mich.,  631. 
as  pasture  for  pigs,  Mont.,  68. 
breeding  for  hardiness,  Ala.Col.,  821. 
clipping  tests,  Ohio,  830. 
cost  of  production,  Mo.,  188. 
cost  of  production  in  France,  598. 
crushed  t;.  whole,  for  worli  horses,  Wis., 

875. 
culture  experiments.  182,  233;  Minn., 

824 ;  N.Dali.,  732. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  738. 
drUling  tests,  Ohio,  632. 
feeding  value,  Ohio,  871. 
fertilizer    experiments,    22,    221,    222, 

228,  233,   327,   719;   Ala.Co].,   822; 
''    Minn.,    781,    825;    N.T.Stote,    326; 

Ohio,  686 ;  WU.,  827. 
germination  of  shelled  grain  in,  136. 
germination    when    freshly    harvested, 

tests,  287. 
germination  tests,  Wis.,  888. 
green    manuring    exi>eriments.    Miss., 

622 ;  Va.,  427. 
ground,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 
growth  in  allcali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 
liming  exi>eriment8,  528. 
limits   of  toxicity   of  ammonium   sul- 
phate for,  219. 
manuring  experiments,  Minn.,  826. 
rolled,  analyses,  769. 
rotation  experiments,  132,  230 ;  Minn., 

731.   824;    U.S.D.A.,   336. 
seed  treatment,  541,  644. 
seeding      experiments,      Minn.,      732; 

Wash.,  632. 
statistics,    U.S.D.A.,    731. 
varieties  in  New  South  Wales,  438. 
varieties,  percentage  of  husli  in,  136. 
variety   tests,   132,   283 ;   Mich.,    631 ; 

Minn.,  731,  824,  826;   N.Dak.,  732; 

U.8.D.A..   337;   Wash.,   681. 
Winterkilling,    resistant    variety,    Ala. 

Col.,  821. 


Oats — Continued. 

world's    production    and    consamptka, 
439. 
Ocimum  aancium,  use  as  insecticide,  TSC 
04<mHa  spp.,  studies,   745. 
Odontotermes  formosanue,  notes.  851. 
(Enothera — 

mutation  in,  832. 

relation  between  stature  and  chrono- 
some  number,  332. 
(Bnotkera  spp.,  studies,  128. 
(Esophagostomiasis,  lecture  on,  674. 
(Estrus  in  carabao,  609. 

in  guinea  pigs,  668. 

in  rats,  667. 
Office  of  Farm    Management — 

relation  to  experiment  stations.  789. 

research  work  in  rural  economics,  789. 
Ohio- 
State  University,  notes,  797. 

Station,  administration  and  work,  899. 

SUtion,    monthly    bulletin,    397,   496. 
694,  890. 
0%dium— 

laotis,   cause   of   batter   deterioratioD, 
674. 

lactU,  r51e  In  cheese  making,  877. 

tooffo,  studies,  674. 

iuckeH»  notes,  49,  741. 
OTdium  control,  49,  450. 
Oil— 

a&thracene,    remedy   against  tenaiteB, 
851. 

cake,  acid  numbers,  112. 

cakes,  fertilizing  value,  22,  723. 

camphor  green,  remedy  against  tem- 
ites,   851.  ' 

cohune,  digestibility,  552. 

from     American     conifers,    analytical 
constants  of,  7. 

from  Ceratotheoa  9e9amoide»,  115. 

from  Chinese  wood  oil  trees,  840. 

from  Egyptian  lettuce,  analysis,  201 

from  elderberries,  analysis,  410. 

from   eucalyptus,   germicidal   activity, 
174. 

from  fruita  and  seeds,  212. 

from  grape  seeds,  212. 

from  horse-diestnut,  analysis,  115. 

from  lumbang  nuts,  production,  116. 

from  '*  Mae-Ken  *'  nuta,  analysis,  115. 

Trom  okra  seed,  analysis,  811. 

from  pine  seeds,  410. 

from  poppy  seed,  digestibility,  552. 

from  proso,  analysis,  801. 

from  sharks'  livers,  659. 

from  squash  seed,  analysis,  311. 

from    sunflowers,    drying    tendendei, 
tests,  591. 

from  tomato  seeds,  212. 

from  walnuts,  analysis,  410. 

fuel,  handbook  of  information,  892. 

lubricating,  effect  on  fuel  consumptloa, 
889. 

palm  industry,  44. 

palms,  insects  affecting,  451. 

seeds  in  Tropics,  599* 
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OUs— 

and  fats,  cbemlstry  of,  8. 

and  fats,  in  United  SUtes*  U.8.D.A.,  7. 

essential.     (See  Essential  oils.) 

fixed,  change  of  refractiye  indices,  400. 

hardened,  analyses,  416. 

hydrogenated,  in  nutrition,  266. 

hydrogenation,  400. 

in  Tropics,  500. 

sterilization,  method,  707. 

vegetable,  acid  numbers,  112. 

vegetable,  arsenic  and  nickel  content, 
610. 

vegetable,  extraction,  115. 

{See  also  Fats,  and  Corn  oil.  Cotton- 
seed oil,  Olive  oil,  etc,) 
Oklahoma  College  and  Station,  notes,  04, 

797. 
Okra  seed  oil,  analysis,  811. 
Oleates,  hemolysing  power,  810. 
Oleomargarin,    household   foam    test,    162. 

(See  also  Margarin.) 
Olethreutet  approwimtma  n.8p.,  description, 

157. 
Olethreutid,  new,  from  New  York,  notes, 

157. 
OUve— 

oil,     disagreeable     flavors,      removal, 
CaUf.,  805. 

oil,  distillation  with  mannitol,  757. 

oil,  lipolytic  enzyms  in,  502. 

oil,    sterilization    for    preparation    of 
lipovaccines,  707. 

pomace,  oil  from,  use,  805. 

residue,  feeding  value,  769. 
OUves— 

action  of  lye  in  processing,  113. 

canned,  examination,  261. 

color  control,  studies,  Calif.,  805. 

cydoconium  of,  treatment,  645. 

energy  content,  660. 

for   Yuma    Mesa,   Ariz.,   841. 

Inflorescence  of,  140. 

oil    content    as    index    of    maturity, 
U.S.D.A.,    502. 

production  in  French  colonial  posses- 
sions. 82. 

pruning,  Calif.,  838. 

ripe,  canned,  relation  to  botulism,  261, 
262,   558,   761. 

ripe,  processing,  in  California,  212. 

ripe,   sterilization,   457. 

ripening  and  pickling,  U.S.D.A.,  501. 
Olpidium  brassiom,  notes,  46. 
Olympia   Agricultural   Company,   Ltd..   re- 
search department,  798. 
Onion — 

diseases,  control,  U.S.D.A.,  246. 

fly,   lunate,   notes,   548. 

juice,  bactericidal  power,  7. 

maggot,  traps  for,  Mass..  866. 

smut,  control.  Wis.,  350. 

smut  in  Great  Britain,  47. 
Onions — 

growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 

fertilizer  experiments  in  India,  517. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  835. 


Ontario   Agricultural    College,   notes,   309. 
Ooeponk— 

pustulans  n.8p.,  description,   149. 

•calHes,     (See  Potato  scab.) 

variabUie,  description,  162. 
Ootetraetichua  heatue,  parasitism,  studies, 

249. 
Ophideria  fullonica  affecting  citrus,  736. 
Ophion    bifoveolatum,    parasite    of    white 

grubs,  549. 
Ophiuaa  melioerte,  notes,  751. 
Ophthalmia,  recurrent,  observations,  678. 
Ophthalmothrips,  new  genus,  erection,  154. 
Optus — 

humUis,  studies,  654. 

n.sppw,  description,  655. 
Orange — 

fly,  Japanese,  studies,  652. 

groves,  effect  of  altitude  on   tempera- 
ture. 537. 

juice,   bactericidal  power,   7. 

juice,  constipating  qualities,  57. 

juice,    effect   on  metabolism    in    Para- 
mecium, 662. 

juice    V,    lemon    juice,     antiscorbutic 
value,  468. 

June  drop,  Calif.,  842. 

twigs,  abscission  among,  140. 
Oranges — 

as  affected  by  alkali,  Calif.,  640,  819. 

culture  in  India,  442. 

dried,  used  as  pepper  adulterant.  112. 

fumigation  schedule,  250. 

navel,  pruning,  641. 

pruning    as    means    of    rejuvenation, 
CaUf..  831. 

satsuma,  variation  in.  537. 

variability  in  size  and  production  of 
trees,  140. 

variability  in  yields,  casual,  Calif..  819. 
Orchard — 

grass,  culture  experiment,  29. 

inspection.     (See  Nursery  inspection.) 

pests,  summary  of  information,  748. 

spray  calendar,  786. 

sprays,  tests,  N.J.,  850. 
Orchards,  deep  subsoiling  in  Missouri.  482. 

(See  iiiso  Fruits,  Apples,  Peaches,  etc,) 
Orchids,  indigenous,  studies,  728. 
Organisms,   movement  of,  new   method   of 

study,  486. 
Oriental  peach  moth.     (See  Peach  moth.) 
Orifices,  hydraulic  experiments  with,  70. 
Orites  emcelsa,  studies,  349. 
Ornamental  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees.     (See 

Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Trees.) 
Oryctes  rMnooeroe,  notes,  53. 
Oscinis  frit,  synonymy,  654. 
Osmotic — 

pressure,    relation    to   salinity   of   the 
water,  181. 

values  in  plants.  228,  629. 
Osteomalacia,  comparison  with  rickets,  777. 
Ostrich  diseases,  681. 
Ostriches,  breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 
Ova,  resorption  of.  763. 
Overtitration,  device  for  preventing.  813. 
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OTiMnim,  use  of  term,  777. 
Ox  c«ciiiD,  development,  170. 
Ox  warble*,  life  history,  854. 
Oxidase  apparatus,  descriptioii,  412. 
Oxldasea — 

and    dlastasea,    relation    to    nitrogen 
Btanration,  144. 

connection  with  improTement  of  plants, 
27. 
Oxidation,  respiratory  In  leaves,  129. 
Owytropis  lamberH,  identlflcation,  776. 
Oyster-stiell   scale — 

notes,   748. 

parasites  of,  154. 
Oysters,  spoilage  dae  to  pink  yeast,  U.B. 

D.A.,  860. 
Otonium  omnivorum,  studies,  449. 
Paddy.     (See  Rice.) 
Padra6na  hppomoloma,  notes,  751. 
Pagophila  ehumea  v.  P.  alba,  355. 
Pahvent  Valley  plague,  studies,  476. 
Paint- 
as  plastic  material,  890. 

use  on  the  farm,  exi>erlments,  591. 
Palm- 
bleeding  disease,  741. 

Bourbon,  and  its  fiber,  531. 

coconut.     (See  Coconuts.) 

kernel  cake,  analyses,  770. 

kernel  oil,  digestibility,  552. 

nlpa,  economic  uses,  142. 

oil,  culture  experiments,  48. 

oil,  substitutes  for  in  tin  plate  manu- 
facture, 508. 

production  in  French  colonial  posses- 
sions, 82. 
Palmyra  bud  rot,  notes,  145,  741. 
Pancreas — 

in  rats,  growth  in  weight,  559. 

preparations,  proteolytic  activity,  202. 
Panioum — 

harhinode,  notes,  U.S.D.A.,  340. 

o6fCMren«,  for  paper  making,  531. 
Papaver  rhceas,  inheritance  of  flower  char- 
acteristics, 630. 
Papayas — 

culture  experiments,  786. 

fertiliser  experiments,  Guam,  37. 

use  in  chicken  yards,  Guam,  65. 
Paper — 

estimation  of  fibers  In,  12. 

making  materials,  531,  840. 

making,  suitability  of  flax  and  homp 
chaff,  417. 

making,  vegetable  fibers  in,  116. 

pulp  materials,  44. 

pulp,   possibilities   of   manufacture    in 
Australia,  116. 

(See    also    Ptalpwood    and    Wood 
pulp.) 

research  literature  of  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  12. 

tearing  resistance,  116. 
Para    cymene,    utilization,    paper   on,    205. 
Para  grass — 

feeding  value,  Quam,  64. 

notes,  U.S.D.A.,  840. 


Parabortin,  immunlain^  agent  against  pan- 
typhoid,  274,  568. 
Paracalocoria,  notes,  154. 
Paraoopi4o9omop9i$   floridamm*,   polyembo- 

onic  broods,  studies.  656. 
Pamffus  spp.,  notes,  854. 
Porallpta  gulmria  on  stored  peanuts,  453. 
Paralysis,   prepartuiient,   of  sheep,  CahL, 

883. 
Paramecium,  metabolic  actfrity   of,  effect 

of  vitamins,  662. 
Parasites.     (See  Animal  parasites,  Pooltiy 

parasites,  and  gpeoi^  forms.) 
Paramoffrus    osbomi,    parasitism,    stadia, 

249. 
Paratetranychus  ptlosus  on   apple  foliase, 

456. 
Parathyroid  glands,  effect  on  carbohydnte 

metabolism,  557. 
Paratyphoid — 

abortion  In  mares,  278,  568. 
bacilli   from  swine,  observations,  SSL 
infection,  cause  of  meat  poisoning  in 
sheep,  278. 
Paratyphoid  -  enteritldis   bacUli,  diagnosde 

media  for,  882. 


and  gardens,  treatise.  539. 

history  and  utility,  539. 

National,  descriptive  accounts,  738. 
Pamara  maihias  on  rice,  451. 
Parsley  seeds,  feeding  value,  369. 
Parsnips,    variety    tests,    Minn.,    835. 
Parthenogenesis — 

in  Apanteles  glomeratus,  156. 

in  grouse  locust,  768. 
Paspalum  dUatatum,  feeding  raluo.  OoaA 

64. 
Pasteurisation.      (See    IClIk    and   Cream.) 
Pasture    experiments    with     dairy    stock, 

D.S.D.A.,  370. 
Pastures — 

fertiliser  experiments.   720. 

Improvements     and     maintenance    li 
Great  Britain,  106,  168,  784. 

improvement  In   Morocco,  230. 

in   Cyrenaica,   540. 

in   France,  treatise,  487. 

management,  Ya.,  437. 

on  peat  soils,  grass  mixtures  for,  731 

Rhizoctonla  In,  243. 

wire  ftoces  fbr,  282. 

(See  also  Grass.) 
Pavements — 

Arpax  ruby,  385. 

brick,   monolithic,    mileage  tests,  578. 

brick,  standard  specifications,  891. 

treatise,  279. 

(See  also  Concrete  and  Roads.) 
Pea- 
bran,  Inspection  and  analyses,  Mick.. 
68. 

chink,  life  history  and  control.  SSL 

vine  meal,  feeding  value,  369. 
Peach — 

borer,  control,  54 ;  N. J..  849. 

borer,  notes,  N.J.,  835. 
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Peach — Continued. 

diseases,  spray  schedule.  Wash.,  836. 

Industry    In    United    States,   U.S.D.A., 
345. 

leaf  curl,  146,  163. 

leaf  disease,  49. 

leaf   miner,    life   history   and    control, 
650. 

Monilla,  150. 

moth,  oriental,  notes,  545 ;  N.J.,  849. 

moth,  oriental,  studies,  649. 

sawfly  In  Japan,  159. 

scab,  control,  Va.,  845. 

serpentine    leaf    miner,    life    history, 
studies.  650. 

shot-hole,  control,  Calif.,  843. 

spike  disease,  studies,  544. 

twig  borer,  spraying  experiments,  740. 
Peaches — 

breeding  experiments,  N.J.,  835. 

culture  in  Florida,  737. 

drying,  Calif.,  804. 

dusting  experiments,  Va.,  345. 

factors  affecting  hardiness,   139. 

fertilizer  experiments,  Ohio,  836. 

foliar  glands,  significance  of,  128. 

pollen  germination,  studies,  639. 

pruning  experiments,  440 ;  Calif.,  139  ; 
N.J.,  835. 

ringing  experiments,  639. 

spray  calendar,  Ark.,  736. 

spraying  experiments,  Calif.,  848. 

stocks  for,  Calif.,  833. 

sulphuring,  value  of,  639. 

winter  Injury  In  1917-18,  Mass.,  348. 
Peanut — 

bran,  analyses,  Mich.,  63. 

bunching  disease,  notes,  350,  542. 

cake,  analyses,  770 ;  Tex.,  769. 

feed,  analyses,  N.H.,  769;  Tex.,  769. 

feed  as  corn  supplement.  Kans.,  375. 

hay,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 

hulls,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 

hulls,  ground,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

meal,  analyses,  Mass..  866 ;  Tex.,  769. 

meal,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 

oil,  hardened,  arsenic  and  nickel  con- 
tent, 610. 

tikka  disease,  145. 
Peanuts — 

analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

as  feed  for  hogs,  Okla.,  267. 

culture  experiments.  436. 

culture  in  Burma,  436. 

effect  on  pork,  Tex.,  169. 

effiect   on    quality   of   lard,   Ala.    Col., 
870. 

energy  content,  660. 

fertiliser  experiments,  486. 

insects  affecting,  in  Queensland,  358. 

production,  in  Cuba,  81. 

production  in  French  Africa.  230. 

production  in   French  colonial  posses- 
sions,  32. 

statistics.  U.S.D.A.,  781. 

stored,  moth  affecting,  458. 

variety  tests,  486. 


Pear — 

blight,  control,  544. 

bud-midge  in  New  Zealand,  notes,  249. 

disease,  new  to  America,  450. 

diseases,  150,  541. 

diseases,   spray   schedule,   Wash.,   836. 

Industry   In    United    States,    U.S.D.A., 

639. 
Monilla.  150.' 
psylla,  control,  N.J.,  849. 
psylla  In  Ontario,  52. 
rust,  notes,  50. 
sawfly  in  Japan,  150. 
Pears — 

blooming  dates,  N.J.,  835. 
comraercial     districts     and     varieties, 

U.S.D.A.,  630. 
drying,  Calif..  804. 
grafting  old  trees.  534. 
graph fc  records  for,  534. 
harvesting  and  storage,  Oreg.,  40. 
maturity  pressure  test  for,  Oreg.,  40. 
pollination,  Calif.,  832. 
pruning  experiments,  Calif.,  139. 
ripening  temperature,  optimum,  Calif., 

832. 
self-sterility  tests,  138. 
spray  calendar,  Ark..  736. 
stem  length  in,  536. 
stocks   for.   530,   737;   Calif..    833;    S. 

Dak.,  836. 
varieties,  hardy,  S.Dak.,  836. 
witches'  broom  on,  49. 
Peas — 

and  oats.     (See  Oats  and  peas.) 
Bacterium  aolatKicearum  on,  852. 
breeding  experiments,  Minn.,  884. 
canned,  effect  of  lemon  Juice  on,  Calif., 

863. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 
enzym  content,  228. 
fertilizer  experiments,  222,  223. 
varieties    from    Einland,    seed    funda- 
ments, 630. 
variety    tests,   Minn.,    824,   825,    835; 

Wash.,  631 ;  Wis..  338. 
Peat- 
ammonia  absorbing  power,  studies,  526. 
bacterization,  520. 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  studies,  16. 
moss  litter,  absorbent  for  water,  19. 
nitrogen  availability  in,  Calif.,  812. 
production  and  sale,  19. 
production  and  use  in  1918,  428. 
quality  and  value,  U.S.D.A.,  328. 
soils,  grass  mixtures  for,  783. 
soils,  liming  experimenti,  431. 
soils,  management,  Minn.,  813. 
use  on  unlimed  soils,  Minn.,  826. 
(89e  also  Moor  soils.) 
Pecans — 

grafting  and  top-working,  737. 
history  In  America,  notes,  538. 
interplanting  fruit  crops,  538. 
varieties  for  northern  planting,  538. 
winterkilling,  Minn.,  834. 
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Peotinophora  go—ypiella,    {See  Cotton  boU< 

worm,  plDk.) 
Pediculu9,     (See  Uce.) 
Pegom^ — 

hroeticw,     (See  Cabbage-maggot) 
fUKicepe,  doteo,  N.J.,  840. 
Pelecinua    polyturator,    paraaite   of    white 

gruba,  549. 
Pellagra — 

among  Turklah  priaonera  of  war,  463. 
and  bad  malse,  761. 
monograph,  761. 
patholoKj  and  origin,  462. 
relation  to  mnixe  consumption,  457. 
PenioilUum— 

crustaceum,  description,  162. 
erpansum,  stadles,  336,  608,  803,  804. 
oHvaocum,  description,  162. 
oralicum,  inoculation  on  potatoes,  246. 
roqueforti,  use  In  cheese  making,  876. 
Pennsylvania — 

College,  notes,  198,  499,  696.  798. 
Station,  notes,  198,  499,  798. 
Penstocks,  economic  design,  572. 
Pentosans,  determination,  112. 
Peperomia  pelluotda,  use  for  greens,  188. 
Pepper — 

adulteration,  detection,  112,  415. 
blossom  rot,  145. 
die-back,  145. 

FusaHum  wilt,  N.Mex..  844. 
long,  adulterant  for  black  pepper,  415. 
weevil  notes,  159. 
Peppers — 

fertiliser  experiments  in  India,  517. 
methods  of  cultivating,  444. 
Pepsin — 

as  rennet  substitute  in  cheese  making, 

C?alif.,  876. 
determination,  204. 
preparations  for  cheese  making,  566. 
Peptone  intoxication,  studies,  271. 
Peregrinue  maidi9,  control  In  Hawaii,  249. 
Perfume  and  aromatic  plants,  43. 
Perfumes,  artiflcial,  treatise,  8. 
Peridermium  pini,  relation  to  Cronartium, 
51. 

(See  also  Cronartium  and  White  pine 
blister  rust.) 
Periodicity  in  nuclear  and  cell  division,  181. 
Periplanetm — 

americana.      (Bee    Cockroach,    Ameri- 
can.) 
au9traia»itB,  control,  Minn.,  858. 
Periploca,  new  genus,  erection,  157. 
Perissothrips,  new  genus,  erection,  154. 
Permeability — 

determination,  227. 

of   plasma   membrane   as   affected   by 

light,  227. 
soil,  measurement  formula,  780. 
Peronospora — 
control,  450. 

on  grapevines,  fungicide  tests,  858. 
Peronoapora  pewaeitica,  studies,  46. 
Peronosporarcee,  studies,  850. 
Peraea  aehiedeatM,  notes,  537. 


Persimmon — 

diaeaaes  and  insect  pests.  Calif.,  346. 
oriental,  coltnre  in  United  States,  CiUL. 
846. 
Peralnimona,  cold-storage  studies,  Calif..  831 
Peetaloszia — 

ifuepiM  on  Liberia  coffee,  145. 
liffno*u$  on  Para  rubber,  145. 
truneata,  studies,  51. 
Petroleum,  crude,  effect  on  soy  beans,  43S. 
Phwrcidia  Uehettum,  llme-disaolvlBg  frngoa, 

notes,  836. 
Pharmacopcefa  of  United  States,  566. 
Pharmacy,  yearbook,  379. 
Phaseolln — 

nitrogen  distribution  in,  707. 
nutritive  value,  756. 
Phaeeolu* — 

I«fiia^tM,  hydrocyanic  acid  content,  T. 
spp.,  studies.  435. 
Phaulothrips,  new  genua,  erection,  154. 
Pheidole  meifOcephaU,  notes,  754. 
Phenacetin,  effect  on   catalase  production, 

259. 
Phenological — 

conditions,  relation  to  amount  of  seed, 

511. 
litovture,  recent.  511. 
observations  in  Europe,  511. 
Pheoolphtlialein,  substitutes  for,  504. 
Phenolsulphonic  acid   reaction  for  nitrate 

determination,  414. 
Phenylhydrasin  reaction,  modification.  Ill 
Phibalothrips,  new  genus,  erection,  154. 
Philotrypeeis  iavw  njsp.,  notes.  56. 
PMesfethontiue  quinque-MOculatut,  (See  To- 

bacco  worm.) 
Phlegmon,  treatment,  566. 
Phlorisin,    effect    on    carbohydrate   meta- 
bolism, 557. 
PhloroglucinoU  method  of  preparation,  505. 
Phoma — 

hetm,  notes,  46. 

lingam  on  cabbage,  N.T.State.  350. 
Phomopeie — 

oitH,  studies,  Calif.,  842. 
app.,  notes,  630. 
vemane,  studies,  148. 
Phoradendron  spp.,  notes,  354. 
Phorhia  (Pegomva)  cepetorum,    (See  Onk» 

maggot) 
Phormia  Aturoa,  studies,  157. 
Phosphate — 

deposits    of    Galida    and    FtUestfai»t 

analyses,  430. 
depoeito  of  South  Australia,  analyiet. 

430. 
deposits  of  Switaerland,  220. 
nodules  as  direct  fertUiiv ,  125. 
of  lime.     (See  Calcium  phosphate.) 
rock,  as  affected  by  sulfoflcation,  12^ 

429. 
rock,   composting  witli   sulphur,  Ta^ 

429. 
rock,    fertilising    value.      (AM   FbM- 

phates,  comparison.) 
rock  in  Morocco,  220. 
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Phosphate — Continaed. 

rock   industries  in      Sonthem   States, 
525. 

rock,  production,  19. 

rock,  solubUity,  studies,  126. 

rock,  sources  and  use,  525. 
Phosphates — 

absorption  by  soils,  Callt,  811. 

comparison,    20,    107.    125,   218,    720, 
814 ;  Minn.,  723. 

conditions  in  European  market,  814. 

consumption  in  Europe,  815. 

fertilising  value,   107,   125,   218,   220, 
828,  720,  721 ;  Minn.,  723 ;  Wis..  827. 

market  conditions  in  Europe,  814. 

solubUlty,  studies,  126. 

Vlvianite  and  Vesta,  fertilizing  value, 
22. 

(See  also  Superphosphate.) 
Phosphatlc — 

fertiliser  resources  of  Uruguay,  828. 

fertilisers,   treatise,  220. 

manures,  use  on   Indian  soils,  429. 

slag,  fertilising  value,  721. 

(See  also  Phosphates,  comparison.) 

idag,  use  in  concrete  highways,  781. 
Phosphoric — 

acid,  determination  in  sewage,  12. 

acid,  fixation  In  soils.  Vs.,  424. 

add  in  soil,  effect  of  lime  on,  524. 

add,  uie  in  Germany,  510. 

oxid,  relation  to  antlneurltic  vitamin 
in  maize  products,  256. 
Phosphorite  meal,  as  direct  fertiilser,  125. 
Phoq;>horus — 

availability   of   in ,  marsh  soils^   Wis., 
512. 

distribution  in  plants,  229. 

in  typical  diets,  studies,  555. 

maintenance  requirement  in  man,  554. 

new  method  for  testing.  Wis.,  313. 
Photosynthesis— 

and   respiration,   780. 

method  of  study  in  land  plants,  730. 
Phototaxls,    studies,    338. 
Phototropism*  explanation,  128. 
Phroffmites   oofiiiii«ii4«   paeudodonaw,   stud- 
ies, 832. 
Phrygantdia  coHfortUea,  studies,  U.S.D.A., 

868. 
Phryneta  tpinator,  studies,  454. 
Phthalic  anhydrid— 

melting  point,  205. 

papers   on»   109. 
Phthorimiga  operculella  on  potato,  Hawaii, 

548. 
Phyllohiu»  spp.,  notes,  851. 
Phyllophaga,  parasites  of,  549. 
Phylloeticta  theohromicola  on   cacao,  46. 
PhyUoiretit  armoraoUB,  notes,  N.J.,  840. 
Physiology,  principles  of,  658. 
Phytoeeia  oyUndrioa  on  carrots,  152. 
Phytolacca  rivinoidss,  use  for  greens,  138. 
Phytopathology,  history  of,  541. 
Phytophihara — 

eactorum,  studies,  450. 

orytogea,  notes,  46. 


Phytophthora — Continued. 

hypolateriUa  on  tea,  647. 

infeatana.      (See  Potato  late  blight) 

spp.,  on  rubber,  145,  542,  741. 

ayringtB,  notes,  46. 

terreatria  on  dtrus  trees,  643. 

terreatria,  studies,  Calif.,  842. 
Phytpphthora  on  cacao,  49. 
Pigeon  pea  root  disease,  notes,  844. 
Pigeons — 

color  inheritance,  764. 

diseases  and  feeding,  779. 

involution  of  thymus  in,  105. 

sex-linked  characters.  Inheritance,  764. 

vitamin  requirements,  866. 
Pigmentation.     (See  Anthocyanin,  Color  in- 
heritance and  Plants,  pigments.) 
Pigs— 

as  affected  by  acids  in  ration,  266. 

as  affected  by  excessive  protein  feeding, 
Minn.,  871. 

breeding  in  North  Africa,  660. 

calcium  compounds  for,  Ohio,  470. 

feeder,  reguiation  for  handling,  877. 

feeding  experiments,  Ala.Col.,  870; 
Calif.,  870;  Guam,  64;  Kans.,  374; 
Minn.,  871 ;  Mont..  66,  67;  U.S.D.A., 
870,  373,  Wis.,  878. 

finishing  for  market,   Oreg.,  267. 

hairless,  paper  on,  878. 

houses  for,  plans,  286. 

bousing  in  France,  590. 

malnutrition  oft  potassium  iodid  in, 
679. 

nitrogen  metabolism  experiments,  266. 

pasturing  experiments,  Ala.Col..  870; 
U.S.D.A.,  878. 

peanut-fed,  hardening,  Tex.,  169. 

raising,  handbook,  68,  268,  561. 

shipment  in  crates,  877. 

(See  alao  Sows  and  Swine.) 
Pine- 
blister  rust,  studies,  61. 

(See  alao  White  pine  blister  rust) 

bravo,  wood  structure  of,  789. 

cones,  insect  injurious  to.  158. 

diseases  In  Switzerland,  60. 

intertillage  experiments,  Minn.,  889. 

Jeffrey,  hand-pollination  experiments, 
241. 

longleaf,  effect  of  turpentining,  241. 

longleaf,  wood  analysis,  7. 

needle  necrosis,  60. 

seed  oil,  analysis,  410. 

seedlings,  parasites  on,  248. 

seeds,  germination,  Calif.,  889. 

slash,  growth  In  the  South.  349. 

Southern  yellow,  handbook,  580. 

(See  also  Plnus  and  White  pine.) 
Pineapple,  Smooth  Cayenne,  culture,  Guam, 

37. 
Pines — 

for  windbreaks  on  sandy  soil,  Mich.. 
848. 

in  California,  matsucoccus  on.  649. 
Pink    boll  worm.      (See    Cotton    bollworm, 
pink.) 
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CQtHbea,  growth  In  th^  Booth,  S49. 
^inea,  teedi  of,  analysis,  410. 


wood-staTe,  disdiarvs  of,  681. 
wood-stave,  studies,  481. 
Pipes- 
flow  of  water  throngli,  480. 
hot  water,  estimating  coil  sises,  590. 
PipiatreUuM  »ubflatm9  in  Wisconsin.  748, 
PMculcria  oryzig,  notes,  146,  741.  * 
iHroptatiMO  cab^U — 
studies,  178. 

transmis^on  by  ticks,  382. 
Piroplasmosis — 

bovine.    (See  Texas  fever.) 
equine,  studies,  178,  882. 
Pisciculture  in  Prance,  396. 
Pi99ode9  duUu9,  notes,  748. 
Pituitrln.   effect   on   carbohydrate   metabo- 
lism. 557. 
Pittfoktcin€M  •portiM.  notes.  748. 
Pityophthor%9  spp.,  notes,  158. 
Plague,  Pahvent  Valley,  studies.  476. 
Plant- 
breeder's  envelope,  description,  229. 
breeding  in  Porto  Rico,  30. 
breeding,  methods,  681. 
breeding.     (See  also  Heredity  tmd  Hy- 
bridisation.) 
breeding  experiments.     (Bee  Com,  Cot- 
ton, Poaches.  Tomatoes,  Wheat,  etc.) 
buds,    development    and   arrangement, 

130. 
cells,    fibrous   protoplasmic   structures 

in,  228. 
cells,  vitamin  content,  relation  to  res- 
piration, 759. 
chromosomes.     (See  Chromosomes.) 
disease — 

legislation  in  Tropics.  599. 
survey.  8.C..  447 ;  Wis..  850. 
survey  In  India.  146. 
diseases — 

and   pests  in   St.   Luda,   control, 

741. 
biochemistry     of     resistance     to, 

Minn.,  841. 
control,    application    of    genetics. 

144. 
dissemination  by  insects.  748. 
dissemination  by  seeds.  447. 
dissemination  by  wind.  215. 
in  British  Columbia.  739.  740. 
in  Ceylon.  741. 
in  Great  Britain.  46. 
in  India.  146,  146. 
in  Mauritius,  848. 
in  Ontario,  541. 
in  Pennsylvania.  447. 
in  Philippines,  242. 
in  Queensland,  741. 
recent  literature  on.  541. 
(See  aUo  Fungi  and  different  fu>tt 
plante.) 
distribution  in   District   of   Columbia. 
223. 


Plant — Continued. 

galls,  PhiUppine,  studies,  730. 
glucosids,  physiological  rOle,  226. 
growth — 

as  affected  by  chlorlds,  336. 

as    affected    by    crude   petroteoB. 

435. 
as  affected  by  length  of  day,  811 
as  affected  by  chromium  and  msa- 

ganese.  525. 
in  heated  soils.  Wis.,  350. 
in  soda-containing  soils,  436. 
in  sterilised  soil.  25. 
rOle  of  colloid  reactions.  433. 
inspection  for  insect  pesta.  152. 

(See  aieo  Nursery  inq[>ectloB.) 
juices,  H-ion  concentration,  727. 
juices,  determination  of  addity,  506. 
lice,  N.J.,  849. 

lice,  transmission  of  mosaic  by,  250. 
pathology  in  Japan,  sketch,  242. 
physiology,  626. 
pigments,  studies.  333. 
production,   laboratory   exercises.  298, 

496. 
prophylaxis,  measures,  45. 
quarantine  act.  Federal,  355. 
quarantine   inspection   in   Porto  Rko, 

52. 
root  diseases,  relation  to  soil  tefflpen- 

tures.  Wis.,  850. 
sections,  technique  of  mounting.  229. 
societies,  methods  of  study,  128. 
tissues,  nutritive  factors  In,  769. 
Plantago  maHtima,  habitats  of.  628. 
Planting  dates,  relation  to  daily  exposan 

to  light,  818. 
Plants — 

absorption   and   metabolism.   24. 
acidity  of  roots  and  tops,  424. 
alpine     and     plains,     leaf     anatomr, 

studies,  482. 
alternation  of  generations,  832. 
annuals,  physiological  characters,  128. 
as  affected  by  illuminating  gas.  730. 
as  affected  by  ultraviolet  rays,  730. 
assimilation  in,  835. 
assimilation  of  carl>on  dloxid  by,  22<l 
betain  in,  885. 
blooming  dates  in  Iowa,  88. 
carbon  nutrition  of.  137. 
chemistry  o^  localization,  488. 
collecting.  U.S.D.A.,  724. 
colloidal  studies,  727. 
culture  solutions,  studies,  Calif.,  819. 
dedared    public   nuisances   in   Minit- 

sippi,  249. 
ecesis  in  swamps,  728. 
epidermal    corerings.    Importance   of. 

628. 
effect  of  light  on  absorption  of  orgsslc 

matter,  729. 
effect   of    nitrogen   on    ge^tropic  and 

pfaototropic  responsiveness,  780. 
effect  of  starch  on  geotroi^  and  pbo- 
totropic  respoBsiveneas,  728. 
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Plants — Contlnaed. 

fasdation  In,  studies,  882. 
food  prodndimr*  American,  482. 
forcing  by  electrical  stimalus,  88. 
fninlgation  with  hydrocyanic  add  gas, 

529. 
geotropic  response,  728,  780. 
germination,  phytobiochemlcal  studies, 

181. 
green,  and  fungi,  parallels,  488. 
hardy     perennial,     autumn     planting, 

Ohio,  897. 
high-moor,  transpiration  in,  620. 
hybridization,    cause    of    apogamy    in, 

527. 
immunity  to  their  own  products.  227. 
imports,  U.S.D.A.,  836. 
indoor,  culture  and  care,  638. 
littoral,  of  Madagascar,  studies,  224. 
marine;  cold  resistance  in,  727. 
medicinal,     {^ee  Drug  plants.) 
moTements  In',  irritable,  883. 
of  British  Guiana,  botanical  Identiflca- 

ttons,  848. 
of    eastexn    Colorado,    geographic    de- 
scription and  distribution,  224. 
of  South  America,  new  species.  224. 
organic  balance  in,  438. 
organic  carbon  nutrition,  483. 
ornamental,  manual,  43. 
ornamental,    varieties    for    Minnesota, 

Minn.,  736. 
osmotic  values  in.  49,  228,  629. 
ovule  transformation  into  ovary,  820. 
perfume-yielding  and  aromatic,  43. 
permeability.      (See   Permeability.) 
photosynthesis.     {See  Photosynthesis.) 
phototropic  response,  728,  730. 
physical   characters   and   capacity    for 

yield,  S.Dak.,  827. 
poisonous,    methods    of    control,    176, 

879. 
poisonous  to  live  stock  in  Alberta,  776. 

{See  also  specific  plante.) 
pollination,     (ftee  Pollination.) 
protection  In  Quebec,  paper  on,  748. 
relationship  of  annuals,  biennials,  and 

perennials,   818. 
respiration.     (See  Respiration.) 
selection   In   relation   to  meterologlcal 

conditions,  611. 
serratuUn  in,  333. 
self-sterility  in,  527,  634. 
stature,  as  affected  by  light,  333. 
succulence  in,  basis.  432. 
transpiration.     (See  Transpiration.) 
utilisation   of   dextrose   and   levulose, 

728. 
variation.     {See  Variation.) 
variegated,  periodicity  in,  332. 
water  movement  In,  334,  729. 
winter  Injury,  541. 
yield  capacity,  a  Dak.,  827. 
Plasmodium  huhaliM,  description,   381. 
Plasmodium    infection    of    Anopheles    eru- 

ciana,  652. 
Plasmopara  iHiieoUi,  notes,  49. 


Plastometer,  use  with  paint,  890. 
Plat  competition,  errora  from,  27. 
Plathypena  acabra,  studies,  649. 
Platydewta  elUptioum  on  PolyporuB  gUvua, 

252. 
Platyffoster     sp..     polyembryonic     broods, 

studies,  656. 
Pleoapora  herharum^  notes,  150. 
Pleurotue  oolm,  notes,   145. 
Plodia  interpunotella.      (See  Indiana  meal 

moth.) 
Plow  bottoms,  studies,  84,  85. 
Plowing — 

effect  on  crop  yields,  132. 
experiments,  283. 
fall,  V.  subsoiliog.  Wis..  323. 
mold-board  v.  disk,  786. 
spring  V.  fall.  Wis.,  323. 
tractor.     {See  Tractor  plowing.) 
Plows — 

effect  of  speed  on  draft,  95,  686. 

for  mechanical  cultivation,  688. 

motor,  tests,  488.  587. 

motor,  use  In  France.  588. 

motor,  use  in  Italy,  893. 

tractor,    construction    and    operation, 

588. 
tractor,  tests  in  France,  588. 
Plum — 

black  knot,  control,  358. 

crown  gall,  resistant  varieties,  Calif., 

843. 
curculio,  control,  N.J.,  849. 
diseases,  spray  schedule,  Wash.,  886. 
leaf  disease,  49. 
leaf   miner,    life   history   and   control, 

650. 
Monllia,  150. 
sawfly  in  Japan,  159. 
sawfly,  studies,  S.Dak.,  850. 
silver  leaf,  studies,  846. 
Plums — 

Bartlett,  as  ornamental  tree,  Ohio,  837. 
breeding  experiments,  Minn.,  834. 
disease  resistant,  chemical  composition, 

Minn..  841. 
hybrid,  new,  689. 

pollen  development  in  Minnesota,  585. 
pollination,  Calif.,  41,  882. 
pollination  tests,  584,  585. 
pruning  experiments,  Calif.,  139. 
spray  calendar,  Ark.,  736. 
varieties    for    Minnesota,    687,    689; 
Minn.,  884. 
Plutella  macuHpennis.     {See  Diamond-back 

moth.) 
Pneuroococcus — 

as  affected  by  antlpneumococcic  serum, 

78. 
meningitis    In    rabbits,    experimental, 

880. 
retardatlve  effect  of  blood  of  immune 
animals,  567. 
Poisonous  plants.     {See  Forage  poisoning, 

Planto,  poisonous,  ond  apeoifio  plamUs.) 
Polders  of  Holland,  formation  by  silting, 
420. 
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Polleii— 

barlej,  germination  of»  820. 

phynlology  of,  225. 
PoUinatloD — 

of  rye  and  wheat,  Btndlet,  784. 

rAle  of  climate  In,  Callt,  41. 

(See  al90  specific  plant$,) 
Pollinator,  com,  conatmctlon  and  nse.  728. 
I'olypmbryony  and  sex,  iitiidlea,  658. 
Polynenritia— 

gallinamm,  effect  of  feeding  and  star- 
yation,  888. 

gal  Una  rum  in  pigeons  fed  deficlmt  diet, 
488. 

nature  of,  888. 

relation  to  antineurltic  raloe  of  diet, 
365. 
PolyporuB — 

lignMu»,  notea,  145,  542. 

Ugnosut  on  cacao,  850. 

BQhweinitMU,  studies.  U.8.D.A.,  248. 

sp.,  notes,  51. 
Pomace,  feeding  value^  760. 
Pontia— 

monuBte,  on  cabbage,  52. 

raptBt  notes,  158. 
Popcorn,  growth  in  alkali  soil,  early.  Utah, 

28. 
Poplar — 

loaf  hopper,  life  history,  740. 

leaf-mining  beetles,  454. 
Poppies,  fertilizer  experiments,  228. 
I'oppy-seed  oil,  digestibility,  652. 
Popului  spp.,  notes,  Calif.,  838. 
Poria  hypobrunnea — 

notes,  848. 

studies,  846. 
Pork — 

home  curing,  507;   Iowa,  470;  Kans., 
113. 

production  and  marketing,  288. 

production,  cost  data,  Mich.,  307. 

quality,     effect     of     feeding    peanuts, 
Okla.,  267. 

soft,  changes  during  curing,  Tex.,  170. 
Porto  Rico  Insular  Station,  report,  02,  604. 
Portulaca  oleracea,  use  for  greens,  138. 
Posidonia  oceanioa,  fertilising  Talue,  526. 
Potash — 

American,  sources,  U.S.D.A.,  320. 

deposits,  German,  623,  723. 

deposits  of  Alsace,  23,  302,  430,  723. 

deposits  of  Bouth  Africa,  new,  480. 

deposits  of  Spain,  815. 

determination    in   fertiliser  materials, 
100. 

determination,  method,  700. 

effect  on  lodging  in  cereals,  530. 

extraction  from  silicate  rocks,  624. 

fertilUing  value,   107,   221,   328,   430, 
616.  625 ;  N.J.,  812 ;  Wis.,  827. 

from  blast  furnaces,  522,  523. 

from   by-products,   effect   on   soil   and 
plants.  320. 

from  cement  dust,  124,  221,  815. 

from  minerals,  fertlllBlng  value,  480, 
625. 


Potash — Contbmed. 

from  wood  ashes,  622. 

industry   In   United   Statea,  20,  ^: 

U.S.Dm^.,  S2». 
industry,  progress  in  1017  aad  191S. 

320. 
industry,    waste   products   fron,  con- 

tamlnatka  of  rivers,  710. 
lime,  fertilising  value,  221. 
Nebraska,  retail  prices,  D.SJ>JL,  Ml. 
production,  20. 

production  and  prices  in  Germany,  815. 
production  and  sale,  10. 
rock,  fertilising  value,  480. 
salts  of  Punjab  Salt  Range,  430. 
salts,  production  in  1010,  52ai 
soil,  effect  of  lime  on,  524 ;  Mich..  330. 
sources  and  use,  525. 
sources  in  Western  Australia,  723. 
Potassium — 

ammonium    nitrate,    fertilising  valse; 

624. 
determination  in  blood,  506^ 
lodid,  fertilixing  value,  222. 
iodld  for  malnutrition  In  pigs,  679. 
muriate,  retail  prices,  U.S.D.A..  33t 
nitrate  in  Cape  Colony,  analyses,  430. 
nitrate  in  Guat«nala,  210. 
nitrate,  mannfscture^  new  method,  53t 
phthalate,  acid,  use  in  volumetric  astl- 

yses,  811. 
salts,  borax  In.  n.8.DJL,  818. 
salts,  effect  on  calcium,  Calif.,  811. 
sulphate,  fertiiising  value.  720.  721. 
sulphate,  retail  prices,  U.SJ).A.,  331 
Potato — 

bacterial  wUt,  844. 

blight,  notes,  742. 

bread,  256. 

digger  tests,  188. 

diseases,   control,   743;   Hawaii,  543; 

Minn.,  845. 
diseases  in  Canada,  248. 
diseases  in  Ontario,  352. 
diseases,  notes,  140,  541. 
eelworm  disease,  148. 
farms  in  New  Jersey,  studies,  290. 
flea-beetle.  N.J.,  840. 
flea-beetle,  control,  Mass.,  858. 
flea-heeUe,  studies,  140. 
flour,  255. 

flowers,   dropping,   148. 
fungi,  temperature  relations,  845. 
Fusarium  rots,  740. 
juice,  disstase  activity  and  starch  cos- 
tent,  228. 
juice,  H-ion  concentration,  202. 
juice,  saccharogenlc  actions,  502. 
late  blight,  control,  740. 
late  blight,  Hawaii,  543. 
late  blight,  notes.  140,  740. 
leaf  hopper,  remedies,  Minn.,  848. 
leaf  roll,  notes,  740;  Mass.,  849. 
mosaic,  occurrence,  Mass.,  349. 
mosaic,  transmission,  47,  250. 
products  as  wheat  substitute,  255. 
pulp,  feedlngr  value,  760. 
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Potato— Continued. 

Rblsoctonla,  Minn.,  846. 

ring  disease,  prevention,  748. 

scab,  Minn.,  846. 

seed  tubers,  comparatlye  test,  138. 

sliver  scurf,  control,  740. 

starch,  manufacture,  275. 

tubers,  frost  necrosis  of.  Wis.,  148. 

tubers,  parasitism  by  Pyihium  dehary- 

anum,  449. 
tubers,  potential  parasites  of,  246. 
tubers,  skin  spot  disease,  149. 
wart,  resistant  varieties,  149. 
wart,  studies,  U.S.D.A.,  246. 
wilt,  notes,  742. 
Potatoes — 

analyses,  488. 

as    affected    by    ammonium    sulphate, 

219. 
as  affected  by  carbon  dioxid,  816. 
as  affected  by  drainage,  Wis.,  884. 
as  affected  by  soil  disinfection,  717. 
boom  for  spraying,  Va.  Trucli,  893. 
breeding  experiments,  283. 
carlMhydrate  content,  202. 
cost  before  and  after  the  war  in  France, 

598. 
culture   experiments,    182,    229,    681; 

N.Dalc.,  732. 
culture  In  British  Columbia,  733. 
digestibility  in  stomach,  862. 
dry  matter  in,  35. 
drying,  417. 
effect  of  straw  mulch  and  shading  on 

degeneracy,  Minn.,  824. 
effect  of   wounds   on    loss   of   weight, 

187. 
electrocolture  experiments,  136. 
Farina  production  from,  211. 
fertiliser   experiments,   132,   223,   280, 

829.     480,     515,     623;     Conn.State, 

233;  Mass.,  826;  Minn.,  825;  Ohio, 

829 ;  Wis.,  827. 
fertiliser  experiments  In  India,  517. 
food  value  and  uses,  57. 
fungus  affecting,  Mass.,  849. 
Improvement,  seed  plat  as   factor   In, 

Mich.,  694. 
irrigation  experiments,  576. 
lining  and  loading  cars,  U.S.D.A.,  787. 
macerated,    source    of    peroxidase    in 

guaiaclc   reaction,   505. 
manuring  experiments,  Minn.,  826. 
marlietlng  methods,  Nebr.,  35. 
nitrogen   in,  35. 
prematuring  and  wilting,  148. 
rotation     experiments,     Minn.,     825; 

U.S.D.A.,   836. 
saprophytic  fungi  on,  726. 
seed,  from   northern  Ontario,  684. 
seed,  selection,  149 ;  Minn.,  825 ;  Ohio, 

449. 
seed,  studies,   Minn.,   825. 
seed,  treatment,  Minn.,  845. 
spraying,   748. 
spraying  experiments,  48,  149 ;  Conn. 

State,   246. 


Potatoes — Continued. 

starch  content,  studies,  439. 

statistics,    U.8.D.A.,    781. 

storage,    N.H.,    85. 

sucrose  formation  In  drying,   211. 

variety  tests,  35,  132,  531 ;  Minn..  731, 

826,  826 ;  N.Dali.,  732. 
vitamin  content,  water-soluble,  759. 
yield  as  affected  by  missing  hills.  N.Y. 

State,  234. 
yield    as    affected    by    previous    crop. 

Minn.,  826. 
yield  as  affected  by  weather,  418. 
sine  content,  758. 
Poultry — 

acorns  as  food  for,  502. 
appliances  and  methods.  Md.,  187. 
appliances,  description,  U.S.D.A.,   187. 
breed   characterlstlos,  671. 
breeding  experiments,  466;  Guam,  05. 
breeding    for    egg    production,     873; 

Kans.,  878;  Mass.,  872. 
breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 
breeding,   pedigree,   methods.   Me.,   08. 
business,  cost  of  starting,  Wash.,  562. 
caponizing  and   killing,   681. 
care   and    management,   N.J.,   872. 
clubs,    formation.    197. 
culling,  U.S.D.A..  170.  268. 
diseases,  Kans.,  78;  U.S.D.A..  180. 
diseases,  sour   milk   treatment,   Calif., 

887. 

{See  also  speciflo  diseases.) 
feeding  and  fattening  for  market,  268. 
feeds,  analyses,  268;  Ind.,  769;  Mass., 

866;  Mich.,  63;  N.  H.,  769. 
houses  and    fixtures,   plans,   285,   286. 
houses,  construction,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  18T. 
houses,  construction  in  France,  590. 
houses  for  Oklahoma,  plans,  687. 
in  Mauritius,  671. 
lice,  mites,  and   cleanliness,  U.S.D.A., 

180. 
manure,  analyses  and  use.  Can.,  620. 
nutrition  studies.  Wis.,  875. 
parasites,  control,  Mass..  873. 
products,  use  of,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  254. 
raising,  book  on,  268,  471. 
raising  in  cities,  268;  Mass.,  69. 
rations,  simple  v,  complex,  Mich.,  670. 
use  of  damaged  wheat,  Md.,  170. 
wrapping  heads  for  market,  U.S.D.A., 

876. 
(See    also    Chickens,    Ducks,    Fowls, 

Geese.  Hens,  Turkeys,  etc, 
Prairie  hay,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  869. 
Precipitation — 

In  forests,  117. 

in  Japan,  effect  of  topography  on.  418. 

loss  by  rainfall  Interception,  U.S.D.A., 

817. 
normal,  in   Utah,  U.S.D.A.,  819. 
relation    to    run-off   and    evaporation, 

419. 
relation  to  wheat  yield,  617. 
relation   to   wind   direction,   U.S.D.A., 

820. 
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PreclpiUtloD — CoDtiniied. 

seasonal    distribution,    U.S.D.A.,    818. 

{See  aUo  RainfalU  Snowfall,  etc.) 
PreserratlTes,   quantities   neocoaary   to   In- 
hibit formenUtion,  008. 
Preserres — 

Insoluble  solids  In,  determination,  419. 

Tarkish,   manufacture  in  Asia  Minor, 
417. 
Pretsels,  energy  content,  600. 
Price  fixing   In    England,   592. 
Prices  and  wages  In  India,  statistics,  291. 
Prlcklj  broom,  feeding  value.  769. 
Prlmost,   use  in  candj  making,  Wis.,  316. 
Primula,   breeding  experiments,   432. 
Prion  rittatut,  nomenclature,  355. 
Prionlni,  life  history,  notes,  454. 
Privies,  sanitary,  practical  types,  788. 
Privy  syfltem,  can.  disposal  station,  481. 
Proctotrypid    Inqulllne    with    Formica    ex- 

aeotoides,  752. 
Procto try p Idle,  parasites  of  flies,  861. 
Production  value  of  protein  mixtures,  dis- 
cussion, 265. 
Productiveness,  use  of  term,  629. 
Productivity,  use  of  term,  529. 
Prolln.  determination,  201. 
Promachus  spp.  attacking  white  grubs,  560. 
Proprietary  foods,  analyses.  162. 
Protena    (Mochlosoma)    laceriosa,   parasite 

of  white  grubs,  549. 
Proso,    new    varieties    for    South    Dakota, 

S.Dak.,  827. 
Proso  oil,  composition,  801. 
Prosol,  use  of  term,  801. 
Protein — 

action  of  adds  on.  614. 

analysis  in  feeding  stulfs,  study,  210. 

decomposition  products,  feeding  value, 
469. 

deficiency  cause  of  edema,  657,  865. 

diets  In  treatment  of  diabetes,  568. 

feeding,  effect  on  ofTspring,  Minn.,  871. 

fever,  studies,  676. 

hydrolysates,    action    of   furfurol    and 
dextrose  on,  210. 

hydrolysis,  201. 

Intake,    relation    to    creatln   excretion, 
367. 

mixtures,  metabolism  experiments,  265. 

requirements  In  man,  459. 
Proteins — 

digestion  and  absorption,  268. 

digestion,  effect  of  acids  on,  166. 

in   vegetable  Juices,    Isoelectric   points 
of,  202. 

of  blood  at  different  ages,  866. 

of  cereals,  nutritive  value,  765. 

of  navy  bean,  nutritive  value,  756. 

(See  also  specific  proteins.) 
Protosoa    and    bacteria,    pathogenic,    text- 
book, 878. 
Protozoa  In  soil,  studies,  217. 
Prune  diseases,  spray  schedule,  Wash.,  886. 
Prunes — 

analyses,  Calif.,  862. 

drying  process,  Calif.,  804. 


Prunes — Continued. 

French,  new  variety,  origin,  140. 

polUiiatSon.  Calif.,  41.  832. 

inrunlng  experiments.  Calif..  189. 

stocks  fbr,  787;  Califs  833. 

hardy  crosses,  687. 
Paooapfcora  metatUfera,  notes,  157. 
Psammocbaride  species,  descriptions,  551. 
PsenooeruM  ntptmotatus,  notes.  748. 
Paem4ocoeou9 — 

haheri,  control,   summary  of  ioforaa- 
tioD,  640. 

eHri.     (Bee  Citrus  mealy  bug.) 

nipm  on  avocado,  546. 

9entrifoHi  affecting  peanuts,  358. 

sp.  on  peanuts,  62. 
Psmdomonas — 

avtmm,  ranedles,  644. 

caudaius,  description,  N.Y.State,  325. 

cerasus,  studies,  Calif.,  848. 

€4tri.     (See  Cltms  canker.) 

flmorescens,  description,  N.T.State,  325. 

raStcicola.      (See  BaeiUuM  radieUoia.) 

tMmefaoiens,  notes,  645. 
Pteudopeziea  spp.,  notes,  K.T.8tate,  860. 
PsUogoBttr  fasoHventria' n.ep.,  description. 

169. 
Psyehoda  dltemaUt,  notes,  N.J..  849. 
PayUor— 

maii,  anatomy  of  bead  and  moath,  452. 

pyri.     (Bee  Pear  psylla.) 
PterowKOus  puparuw^  studies,  166. 
Pteronua  ribesU.     (See  Currant  wonn.  im- 
ported.) 
inerothrips,  new  genus,  erection,  154. 
Ptilodewia  spp.,  parasttes  of  white  grabs, 

649. 
PtinldJB,  new  North  American,  notes,  15S. 
PtychopteridiP,  studies,  N.Y.Comell,  167. 
Public  health,  book  on.  868. 
Puccinia — 

abrepta  n.sp.,  description,  448.  644. 

coronata  on  oats,  Iowa,  448. 

cyperi-taffetiformis,    n.comb.,    dtwrlp- 
tlon,  448,  648. 

fflumarum,  notes,  46. 

graminia,  notes,  742. 

graminia  on  wheat,  Iowa,  448. 

graminia,  studies,  242. 

graminia  tritiei,  studies,  244. 

granUfUa  iritici-c&mpaeti,  studlet,  244. 

Uheria  n.Bp.,  description,  448,  644. 

petaaM-pulchelUB  n.sp.,  studies,  46. 

Hbia,  studies,  Conn.State,  247. 

spp.,  descriptions,  643. 

spp.,  notes,  Iowa,  448. 
Pullets,  cock  feathering  and  ovarian  tumor 
In,  671. 

(Bee  alao  Hens.) 
Pulleys,  keyed,  methods  of  removing  frosi 

shaft,  788. 
Pulp  wood  consumption,  statistics,  I7.S.D.A. 
144. 

(Bee  alao  Wood  pulp  <md  Paper-maklog 
materials.) 
Pulse  beetles,  enemies  and  control.  168. 
Pulvinaria  pyriformia  on  avocado,  646. 
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Pumping  machinery,  treatise,  480. 

Pumpkin  mlldewa,  control,  Qoam.  88. 

Pumps,  electric,  tests  and  operating  records, 
182. 

Purdue — 

Station,  notes,  600. 
University,  notes,  497,  600. 

Purgatives,   use   after  anthelmintics,   com- 
parisons, 675. 

Putnam*s  scale,  notes,  748. 

(Hnsliei  n.sp.,   notes,  361. 

atnsliei  on  com,  notes,  Ohio,  852. 

nubaaU9,  notes,  169,  250,  361. 

penitaUs,  notes,  250,  361,  546. 
Pyrethron,  Insecticidal  principle,  647. 
Pyrgota  spp.,  parasites  of  white  grubs,  550. 
Pyrhellometers,  comparisons,  U.S.D.A.,  620. 
Pyrox,   value  against  potato  pests,  Mass., 

856. 
Pyihiacyatie   citrophihora,    studies,    Calif., 

842. 
PyiMum — 

artoirogua  on  pine  seedlings,  248. 

debaryanum,  notes,  46. 

debaryanum  on  pine  seedlings,  248. 

debaryanum  on  potato,  449. 

debaryanum   on    sugar   cane,    Hawaii, 
353. 

paltnivoru\n,  notes,  741. 
Pythlum — 

and    Bhizoctonia    in    coniferous    seed 
beds,  relative  importance,  248. 

on  sugar  cane,  643. 
Quarantine,  Federal,  in  tick-Infested  area, 

179. 
Quince  diseases,  541. 
Quinin — 

effect  on  catalase  production,  259. 

residue,  effect  on  denitrifying  bacteria, 
19. 
Rabbits— 

as  meat  producers,  770. 

breeding  and  care,  268. 

effect  of  excessive  sexual  activity,  467. 

Inheritance  of  color,  762. 

Inheritance  of  weight,  763. 
Rabies,  heredity  of,  178,  778. 
Radiator  fan,  design,  686. 
Radishes — 

growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 

rotation  experiments,  230. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  835. 
Radium   emanation,   effect  on   vitamins   of 

yeast,  167. 
Ragl,  culture  in  Federated  Malay  States,  35. 
Railroad  ties — 

average  life,  281. 

volume  table,  240. 
Rainfall- 
distribution  over  Germany,  118. 

effect  of  cultivation  on,  U.S.D.A.,  617, 
620. 

observations   in   Great  Britain,   notes, 
499. 

of  British  Isles,  716. 

of  cotton  belt,  14. 


Rainfall — Continued, 
of  Dominica,  610. 
of  Montana,  Mont.,  80S. 
of  Rothamsted,  amount  and  composi- 
tion, 213. 
of  South  Africa,  213. 
relation  to  froghopper  blight,  510. 
response  in  tree  growth,  418. 
variation.  In  Chile,  U.S.D.A.,  320. 
(Bee  Ql9o  Precipitation.) 
Raisins,  process  of  treating,  804. 
Ranch  equipment,  Mont.,  86. 
Range    plants,     poisonous.       (See    Forage 
poisoning.  Plants,  poisonous,  and  specific 
planta.) 
Ranunculacee,  variation  in,  725. 
Rape — 

as  forage  crop  for  pigs,  Wis.^  378. 
cake,  analyses,  770. 
capsules,  digestion  coefficients,  263. 
effect  of  soil  acids  on,  424 ;  Wis.,  324. 
fertilizer  experiments,  Minn.,  826. 
for  young  pigs,  Mont.,  67. 
growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 
residue,  feeding  value,  769. 
seed  cake,  feeding  value,  369. 
Raspberries — 

In  Western  Washington,  Wash.,  397. 
new  variety,  637. 
variety  tests,  Minn.,  834. 
Raspberry — 

anthracnose,  notes,  740. 
diseases,  control.  Wash.,  645. 
insect  pests,  control,  Wash.,  645. 
Ra't   bite   fever,   summary   of  Information, 

846. 
Rats — 

albino — 

adrenalin  content  of  suprarenals, 

665. 
cell  division  in,  studies,  376. 
effects  of  diet  deficiency  on  testes, 

468. 
effects  of  inanition,  664,  665,  666, 

667. 
effects  of  thyroid  feeding,  666. 
mammary  gland,  histology  of,  666. 
ratio  of  cortex  and  medulla  of  ad- 
renal gland,  665. 
recovery  of   normal  weight  after 

underfeeding,  664. 
skeleton  growth,  studies.  663. 
spermatogenesis  In,  376. 
underfed,  changes  in  weight,  468, 

664. 
weight   of   epididymis   and   other 
organs,  559. 
coennrus  in,  847. 

gonads,   physiological    properties,   767. 
heredity  of  hooded  character,  762. 
linkage  in,  762. 
cestrous  cycle  in,  667. 
piebald,  selection  experiments,  762. 
relation  to  disease,  355,  846. 
wood,  bushy-tailed,  of  California,  355. 
wood,  notes,  748. 
xerophthalmia  In,  59. 
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Raw  materimls,  ibortmie  of,  In  Bvrope.  189. 
Reading,    increase    in    meUboUsm    during, 

167. 
RecUmatlon  Benrlce,  report,  479. 
Reconstruction,  agricultural — 

congreaaea  on,  in  France  and  Briglnm, 
editorial.  701. 

in  Pranca,  49S,  687,  790. 
Red- 
dog  flour.     (Bee  Pkmr,  red  dog.) 

fever  of  swine,  prevention,  78. 
Red  spider — 

American  and  European.  551. 

control,  153. 

imported,  on  apple  foliage.  456. 

on  currants,  748. 

two-spotted,  notes.  Arts.,  857. 
Redtop — 

culture  in  British  Columbia,  738. 

deacription,  U.8.D.A..  340. 

fertiliser  experiments,   Minn..  826. 
Redwater.     (Bee  Texaa  ferer.) 
Reeds,  feeding  value,  769. 
Refractive  index,  test  of  chemical  changtes 

in  body  fluids,  262. 
Refrigeration,  literature  of,  589. 
Refrigerator  cars  In  fingland,  tests,  589. 
Rennet  substitutes  In  cheese  making,  566; 

Calif..  876. 
Research — 

agriculturaL       (Bee    Agricultural    re- 
search.) 

Institute  for  New  Zealand,  697. 
Respiration — 

method  of  study  In  land  plants,  780. 

of  lamlnaria,  436. 
Reversion  In  black  currants.  151. 
Rhacodiella   caatanetf   n.g.    and    n.8p.,   de- 
scription. 747. 
Rhaffoletie  pomonella.     (Bee  Apple  maggot) 
Rheosporanffimm    ophanidermatus    on    pine 

seedlings,  248. 
Rhinoceros  beetle  In  Philippines,  53. 
Rhisoctonla — 

and  Pythlum  in  coniferous  seed  beds, 
relative  Importance,  248. 

as  indicator  of  potaah  starvation,  122. 

disease,  notes,  740;  Wash.,  397. 

on  sugar  cane,  643. 
Rhisoctonia — 

aolani,  notes.  Hawaii,  543. 

BolaM,  relation  to  foot-rot  of  cereals, 
361. 

eolani,  studies,  243. 

sp.  on  garden  plants,  147. 
Rhizofflyphua — 

echinopue,  notes,  656. 

rhizophague  on  red  clover,  notes,  743. 
RMgopua  nigricans — 

description,   162. 

on  strawberries,  247. 
Rhodes  grass  bay,  feeding  value.  Tex..  369. 
Rhodophyllln,  oxidation  in  plants,  528. 
Rhopalosiphum  spp.,  notes,  452. 
Rhubarb — 

determination   of  acidity,  505. 

leaves,  feeding  value.  369. 


Rhyphide,  studies.  N.T.Comell,  157. 
Rlbea— 

nista,  studies,  Conn.8tate.  247. 

(B^e  also  Currants  mnd  Gooaebezitaa) 
Rice- 
after  ripening  and  germination,  35. 

blast,  notes,  145,  741. 

bran,  analyM,  Tcz.,  760. 

bran,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 

bran  for  fowls,  Calif..  871. 

culture  experiments.  132,  436. 

culture  in  Burma,  486. 

culture  in  Uganda,  82. 

tfect    on    metabolism  in  paramedms, 
662. 

fertillMT  experimenta.   132,  436. 

for  fowls,  Calif.,  871. 

from  Kamerun,  analyses,  531. 

hulls,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

hulls,  feeding  value,  Tex..  369. 

insects  affecting.  451;  Guam,  63. 

manuring  In  Egypt,  notes,  234. 

meal,  analyses,  769. 

nutrttiva  value,  457. 

polish,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

poUah,  for  fbwls,  Calif.,  872. 

pollahed,  effect  on  beriberi.  457. 

polished,  effect  on  testicles,  866. 

rough,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

statistics,  n.8.DJk.,   781? 

stem  borer,   monograph.  55. 

ufra  disease,  146. 

variety  and  selection  tests.  132. 

variety  tests,  486. 

weevil,  control,  Ala.Col..  848. 

weevil,  notes,  Calit,  848. 

world's   production   and   consumptloa. 
489. 

yield,  factors  affecting.  720. 
RieiHOdendnm  ramtanenU   for  paper  nsk- 

ing,  531. 
Ridnus.     (Bee  Castor  beans.) 
Rickets- 
calcium  absorption  in,  556,  661. 

cause  and  treatment,  867,  462. 

notes,  468. 

relation  to  fkt-soluMe  vitamin,  46L 
Rinderpest — 

Immunisation  studies,  568,  675. 

in  Africa,  studies,  678. 

vaccination  experiments,  methods,  568b 
Ring  disease  of  potato,  prevention,  748. 
River  discharge,  formulas,  573. 
Road- 
coverings,  studies.  279. 

laws  in  Connecticut,  482,  488. 

laws  in  Idaho.  577. 

laws  in  Kansas,  483. 

laws  in  Oregon,  488,  683. 

materials  for  N.Y.State.  781. 

materials,  handling.  U.S.D.A..  78a 

materials  in  Saskatchewan,  486. 

materials  in  Washington,  678. 

materials,  tests.  890. 

oil,  laboratory  tests,  890. 

stone,  impact  tests  for.  891. 

surfttces,  bituminous,  use  in  Ohio.  891 
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Boad — Continaed. 

surtaces,    Inclined    planes    instead    of 

cnrves,  684. 
temperatures,  comparison  of  snbgrade 

and  air,  484. 
width,  optimum,  891. 


administration  In  California,  890. 

administration  in  Georgia,  483. 

administration  in  Iowa,  483. 

administration  in  Bdassachnsetts. 

administration  In  Michigan,  Wayne 
Co.,  488. 

administration  in  Neyada,  385. 

administration  in  New  Hampshire,  385. 

administration  in  New  Mexico,  572. 

administration  in  New  York,  885. 

administration  in  Oregon,  683. 

administration  in  Utah,  385. 

administration  in  Victoria,  577. 

administration  in  Wisconsin,  279. 

and  pavements,  treatise,  279. 

classification,   577. 

concrete,  construction  in  Michigan, 
483. 

concrete,  development,  578. 

concrete,  Impact  tests,  485. 

concreti,  reinforced,  construction  in 
Great  Britain,  579. 

concrete,  reinforced,  use  of  mesh  in, 
781. 

concrete,   specifications  for,   485,   579. 

concrete,  use  of  old  macadam  in,  891. 

concrete,  use  of  slag  in,  781. 

concrete,  use  of  wet-batch  hauled  con- 
crete, 684. 

concrete,  value  of  reinforcement,  578. 

construction,   482,    683. 

construction  and  maintenance,  891. 

construction,  asphalt  in,  U.S.D.A.,  780. 

construction  In  Michigan,  385. 

construction  problems  and  materials, 
385,  683. 

construction,  specifications,  485. 

construction,  use  of  machinery  in,  580. 

county,  laws  in  Ontario,  483. 

county,  variable  designs  for,  684. 

curve  computations,  table  for,  684. 

Federal  aid  work,  growth  of,  U.S.D.A., 
780. 

for  motor  truck  traffic,  n.S.D.A.,  780. 

hard-surfaced,  relative  tractive  resist- 
ance, 578. 

impact  tests,  577. 

Impact  tests,  present  status,  U.S.D.A., 
780. 

improved,  economic  investment,  484. 

improved,  value  as  shown  by  gasoline 
consumption  tests,  483. 

inspection,  handbook,  891. 

macadam,  surface  treatment,  280. 

maintenance,  comparative  costs,  484. 

maintenance  costs  in  Washington.  484. 

maintenance  equipment  In  New  York, 
683. 

monolithio  brick,  tests,  484. 


noads — Continued. 

paved,  value  to  Los  Angeles,  U.S.D.A., 
780. 

Public,  U.S.D.A.,  83,  780. 

relation  between  loads  and  grades,  484. 

rural,  design,  484. 

sand,  tar,  and  hay  for  covering,  279. 

tnroplke,  in  New  England,  891. 

(See  also  Pavements.) 
Rock — 

for  road  building.      {See  Road  mate- 
rials.) 

phosphate.     {Bee  Phosphate.) 
Rodent  mountaineers,  747. 
Rodents.     (See  Mice  and  Rats.) 
Rmstelia  oanoellata,  notes,  50. 
Roller — 

stone,  for  thrashing  sorghum,  893. 

tests,  185. 
Roofs,  weaveshed,  fungi  causing  decay,  249. 
Boot — 

growth,  relation  of  aeration  to,  728. 

knot    nematode,    control    experiments, 
243,  450. 

nodules.     (See  Nodule  bacteria.) 

saps,  studies,  334. 

systems,  development  nnder  dune  con- 
ditions, 728. 

tips,  absorbent  power  of,  819. 
Root  crops — 

diseases,  541. 

production  in  Cuba,  81. 

seed  trade,  statistics,  135. 

storage  cellar,  plans,  590;  Mont,  86. 

(See  also  apeeial  crops.) 
Roots — 

etching  effect  on  marble,  25. 

mooocotyledonous,  anomalies  in,  725. 

vitamin  content,  460. 
Rope — 

bast-fiber,  mechanical   properties,   782. 

wire,  tests,  387. 
Rose  seeds,  feeding  value,  369. 
Roselle  leaves,  uses,  Guam,  37. 
Rosellinia — 

neccUrim,  notes,  150,  161. 

sp.,  notes,  145. 
Roses — 

commercial   culture,   handbook,   239. 

culture  and  variety  tests.  Wash.,  838. 

culture  for  exhibition,  533. 

culture,  treatise,  444^ 
Rotation — 

fertiliser     experiments,     Minn.,     826; 
N.J.,  812. 

of  crops,  132;  Minn.,  731. 

of  crops,  green  manures  in,  Calif.,  822. 

of  crops  under  irrigation,  Calif.,  822. 
Rothamsted  Station,  new  laboratory  build- 
ing, 99. 
Rots,  basal,  on  garden  plants,  147. 
Roup  in  poultry,  description.  Wash.,  571. 
Rubber — 

brown  bast,  remedies,  646. 

culture  experiments,  840. 

disease  resembling  canker,  542. 

diseases  in  India,  741. 
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Hnbber — CoDttnned. 

diseases  in  Indo-Chlna,  3S4. 

diseases,  notes,  741. 

growth  'n  Philippines,  440. 

indnstr'.ee  in  West  Africa,  44. 

indnstiy  in  Gold  Coast,  144. 

latex,  natural  coagulation  In,  240. 

latex  Tessel  and  latex,  144. 

legislation  in  Tropics,  599. 

moldy  rot,  647. 

occnirence  In  West  American  shmbs, 
148. 

plant  survey  of  wefltem  North  Amer- 
ica, 148. 

red  root  disease,  846. 

reprodnctiTe  organs,  541. 

research  In  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  648. 

root  disease,  notes,  800. 

tapping  experiments,  144,  840. 

tapping  with  drtptins,  144. 

tnbing,  deterioration  on  boiling,  064. 

wild  V.  plantation,  44. 
Ruhu*  id<tu9,  seed  germination,  482. 
Run-off — 

coefficient  in  lYance,  887. 

determination,  82. 

Inspection  and  costs,  887. 

storm-water,  estimating,  479. 
Rural — 

church  surrey,  questionnaire  for,  690. 

community  buildings,  studies,  U.S.D.A., 
489. 

community  tnir.  Wis.,  490. 
(Bee  aUo  Community.) 

districts,  high  schools  In,  Wis.,  394. 

districts,  repopulating,  in  Franco,  391. 

economics,  d^nltion  of  subject  matter, 
789. 

economics,  textbook,  789. 

electrical  system  in  Kansas,  591. 

housing,  important  factors,  86. 

income-tax  in  New  Zealand,  291. 

industries,    possibilities    of    increased 
production,  688. 

labor.     (See  Agricultural  labor.) 

life,  factors  affecting  agricultural  de- 
velopment, 808. 

motor  truck  routes  for  marketing  prod- 
ucts, U.S.D.A.,  289. 

reconstruction.     (See  Reconstruction.) 

religious  forces,  relation  to  agriculture, 
191. 

sanitation  in  England,  594. 

sanitation,  popular  account,  591. 

sanitation,  report,  86. 

social    survey,    history    and    methods, 
690. 

sociology,  lectures  on,  796. 

structures  of  reinforced  concrete,  187. 

(See  also  Country.) 
Rusts — 

Norih  American,  on  Cyperus  and  Eleo- 
charts,  448. 

of  Swiss  coniferous  trees,  50. 

polemoniaceous,  notes,  448. 

(See  also  Cereal,  Wheat,  etc) 
Rutabagas.    (See  Swedes.) 


Bye— 

as  green  manure,  Ya.,  427. 

bran,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 

broken  stem  disease,  description,  OUe, 

644. 
cost  of  production,  Ifa,  188. 
culture  experiments,  182 ;  N.Dak.,  TIL 
growth  in  alkali  soil,  eariy,  Utah,  28. 
ergot,   removal   by  brine  baths,  Wla, 

850. 
fall  V.  spring  planting,  Midi.,  636. 
feed,  analyses,  560;  Mass.,  866;  Mkh., 

68. 
fertiliser  experiments,  829,  719 ;  MhuL, 

826. 
flour,  analyses,  Tex.,  769. 
grass,    culture    hi    British    CoiniBbit. 

788. 
grass,    Italian,    description,    U.8J)A, 

840. 
grass,  perennial,  cultivation  and  ntili- 

satloB,  U.S.D.A..  238. 
grass,  yields,  Ifinn.,  826. 
jointworm,  control,  U.S.D.A.,  753. 
liming  experiments,  523. 
limits   of   toxicity   of  ammonium  sul- 
phate for,  219. 
middlings,   analyses,   263;   Ind.,  769; 

N.H..  769;  Tex.,  769. 
physiological  characters,  128. 
planting  dates,  Minn.,  826. 
protein,  nutritive  value,  755. 
red  dog,  analyses,  Ind.,  769. 
rotation  experiments,   132. 
seed  treatment  with  dry  heat,  644. 
self  and   cross  fertHlsatlon,  735. 
straw  worm,  control.  U.S.D.A.,  762. 
variety    te«t8,    132,    530;    Minn..  731, 
824,    826;    N.Dak.,    732;    U.S.D.A., 
836. 
winter,    blossoming   and    fertilixatk», 

734. 
world's   production   and   consumptioB, 
439. 
Rynehops  nigra,  eye  of,  notes,  355. 
Sabethini,  American,  revision  of,  652. 
Saccharin — 

determination  in  urine,  316. 
determination,  methods,  613. 
Saddled    prominent   on   beech   and    maple, 

647. 
Saiaseiia  nigra  on  avocado,  546. 
Sal- 
insects  affecting,  357. 
strength  and  seasoning  properties,  643. 
Salt- 
as  hawkweed  eradicator,  439. 
balance,  rdadon  of  moisture  to,  626. 
Saltpeter.       (See    Potassium    nitrate   mti 

Sodium  nitrate.) 
Salts,  soluble,  effect  on  soil.  Calif,,  811. 
Sambucu9 — 

canadenMs,  seed  germination,  432. 
racemoaa,  oil  from,  410. 
San  JosiS  scale — 
control,  153. 
spraying  experiments,  TIL,  858. 
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Sandal  spike  disease,  46,  644. 
Sandy  soils — 

improyement,     rotation     experiments, 
Wis.,  828. 

reclamation,  813. 

Sanitation — 

rnral.     (See  Rnral  sanitation.) 

tropical,  699. 
Sanninoidea  emUios<K     (Bee  Peach   borer.) 
SantuBza  kuwanii  n.g.  and  n.sp.,  descrip- 
tion, 761. 
Saperda    poputnea,   oviposition   and    para- 
sites, 362. 
Sapon  ifl  ca  t  ion — 

effect  of  ester  transposition,  502. 

number,  determination.  111. 
Saponin,  hemolysing  power,  310. 
Sarcophaga — 

amrifrons,  parasite  on,  661. 

camaria,  Empusa  disease  in,  361. 

n.  spp.,  parasites  of  white  grubs,  560. 

spp.,  parasites  of  white  grubs,  660. 
Barooptylla  gallinaoea,  summary  of  infor- 
mation, Okla.,  262. 
Sardines,  energy  content,  660. 
Sarracenlacee,  absorption  of  nutrients  by, 

629. 
Sauropaiis  ohloria,  re^sion   cf  subspecies, 

847. 
Sausage — 

fish,  descriptions  and  analyses,  662. 

substitutes,    composition,   662. 
Scabies.      (See  Mange  and  Sheep  scab.) 
Scale  insects — 

generic  host  list,  166. 

notes,  648. 

of  Australia,  463. 

(See  also  spedfio  insecfta,) 
Scatophaga  stercoraria,  Empusa  disease  in, 

361. 
Schdstoceroa  spp.,  notes,  Ariz.,  357. 
Sohistooeros    hamatus.     (See    Apple    twig- 
borer.) 
SchiatoBoma  japonicum,  control,  776. 
Schigoneura   UuUgera,     (See   Apple    aphis, 

woolly.) 
Schoenohius — 

hipvnctifer  on  rice,  451. 

inoertellu8  [bipunctifer],  studies,  55. 
School — 

fairs  in  Canada,  599,  693. 

gardening,  directions,  496. 

gardening  in  New  York  City,  91. 
(See  aUo  Gardening.) 
Schools— 

agricultural     (See  Agricultural 
schools.) 

elementary,  nature  study  In,  693. 

high,  relation  to  trade  areas,  Wis.,  394. 
Sciara  irifolii  on  red  clover,  notes,  743. 
Science — 

and  economics  of  daily  life,  91. 

and  fruit  growing,  105. 
Boteroapora  graminicola  on  millet,  350. 
Sclerostomes  of  donkey  in  Bast  Africa,  776. 

33444'—^ 8 


Sclerotinia — 

oinereQ,  eniyms  of,  Minn.,  841. 

oinerea,    Titamln    requirements,    433, 
768. 

lihertiana,  notes,  N.Y.State,  350. 

spp.,  notes,  46. 
Sclerotium — 

griaeum  n.sp.,  description,  46. 

rolfaU  on  potatoes,  Hawaii,  643. 

rolfaU,  studies,  351. 

sp.  on  garden  plants,  147. 

sp.  on  sugar  cane,  643. 
ScoHa  manilw — 

n.sp.,  description  and  life  history,  550. 

progress  in  Hawaii,  160. 
Scolopacidte,  subfamilies,  nomenclature,  356. 
Screw  pine,  bud  sport  from,  141. 
Scurvy — 

effects  of  malt,  463. 

notes,  463. 

(See  <Uao  Antiscorbutic.) 
Scyphophorua  aouptmctatua  attacking 

agave,  761. 
Seagrass  meal,  feeding  value,  369. 
Seal    sausage,    description    and    analyses, 

562. 
Seasons,  variability  in  different  years,  714. 
Seaweed — 

as  source  of  potash,  723. 

ground,  feeding  value,  369. 
Sedge,  Toxoptera  on,  156. 
Seed — 

Inspection,  Md.,  137. 

inspection  and  analysis,  N.J.,  830. 

inspection  in  Pennsylvania,  238. 

pedigreed,  inspection,  530. 

production  in  Britain,  treatise,  534. 

reports.  r.S.D.A.,  .36. 

stocks,  war  committee  on,  36. 

testing  in  Wyoming,  238. 

testing,  regulations  In  Great  Britain, 
439. 

treatment,  146,  147. 

treatment  for  cereal  smuts,  Calif.,  47. 
Seed-corn  maggot,  N.J.,  849. 
Seeder,  tree,  description,  488. 
Seedlings — 

cruciferous,  failure  of,  46. 

effect  of  stimulH  on,  729. 

polycotylous,  vascular  anatomy,  726. 
Seeds — 

after-ripening  and  germination,  482. 

analyses,  N.Y.State,  840. 

as  carriers  of  plant  diseases,  447. 

coniferous,     origin,     extraction,     and 
value,  739. 

disinfection  with  bromin,  146. 

fumigation     with     carbon     bisulphid, 
Calif.,  848. 

germinated,  antlsicorbutic  value,  57. 

germination   as    affected   by   Illumina- 
tion, 730. 

germination    as    affected    by    resting 
period.  Wis.,  838. 

good,  interest  of  farmers  in,  N.C.,  791. 

imports,  U.S.D.A.,  886. 
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Beedt— Continned. 

noxlotii  weeds  tn,  2S8. 

oil.     (See  OH  seeds.) 

relation     between     germlnsblllty 
respiration,  227. 

weed,     {ffee  Weed  seeds.) 
Selection  experiments — 

with  Drosophlla,  707. 

with  rats,  762. 
Sel9noihrip9  ruhroeinctuM — 

control  in  Trinidad,  367. 

on  STOcado,  546. 


Self- 

for  dairy  cows,  tests,  Va,,  471. 

for  boss,  plans,  Ifont.,  86. 
Bemimanaiha  fumo9a,  notes,  861. 
8c>parators,     rream.     (tiee    Cream     separa- 
tors.) 
Septanychus,  new  genus,  erection,  551. 
Septicemia,  hemorrhagic — 

bacillus  in  aborting  sheep,  273. 

control  in  Alabama,  776. 

In  sheep,  878 ;  Calif.,  884. 
Septorla  leaf  blight  on  tomatoes,  849. 
Beptoria  lycoperaici,  notes,  48. 
Sericulture — 

conditions  for,  152. 

handbook,  546. 

In  California,  Calif.,  848. 

in  China,  640. 

In  France,  896. 

in  Pusa.  647. 

(See  al8o  Silkworms.) 
Serratulin  In  plant  cells,  883. 
Serum — 

industry,  SUte  laws  for,  877. 

precipitin,  effect  on  species  furnishing 
antigen,  566. 

proteins    of    blood    at    different   ages, 
866. 

sicknesH,  from  borlne  serum,  567. 

treatment  of  joint-Ul,  679,  680. 

vaccinal,  action  of  euglobulln,  475. 

yacclnatlon    for    rinderpest,    methods, 
668. 
Serums — 

antitoxic,   concentrated,   potency,   474. 

antitoxic,  comparison  of  precipitating 
agents,  775. 

antitoxic,  studies,  558. 

bovine,  for  treatment  of  disease,  567. 

Immune,  behavior  of  antibodies  In,  73. 

manufacture  in  India,  675. 

normal  and  immune,  comparison,  176. 

preparation  and  preeenratlon,  78. 

(Bee  also  Antlsera.) 
Service  men — 

agricultural  education  In  France,  493. 

agricultural  Instruction,  500. 

agricultural    instruction    in     Canada, 
698. 

agricultural     opportunities    in     Italy, 
800. 

forestry  pursuits  for,  44. 

land  settlement  for,  88. 


culture  in  Burma,  486. 

production  in  French  colonial 
sions,  82. 
8e9ia  tipuUformia,  notes,  748. 
Betomorpha  marffoiaeatriata,  notes,  5ft. 
Settlers.     (See  Land  settlemmt) 


disposal,   rural,   problems,  788. 

disposal  systems  on  the  farm,  481. 

filter  flies,  N.  J.,  849. 

filters,  insect  Ute  in,  188. 

hydrogen     sulpbid    determlnatloB    In, 
207. 

phosphoric  add  in,  12. 

purification,  studies,  188. 

treatment    and     di^oeal     in     Cntted 
States,  789. 
Sewing,  Increase  in  raeCabelism  during,  167. 
Sex- 
characters  in  twin  goats,  561. 

characters,  seeondaiy.  466. 

in  birds,  studies,  466. 
Sexual  activity,  excessive,  in  rahhits,  467. 
Shark  meat,  utilisation,  659. 
Sheds,  plana,  285. 
Sheep- 
breeding  experiments,  66. 

breeding  in  North  Africa,  560. 

Columbia  strain,  869. 

dipping,  Mich.,  694. 

dips,  comparison,  174. 

diseases,  Calif..  883. 

(Bee  aUo  epedfte  dieemeee.) 

feeding  experiments,  Calif..   868:  r.& 
D.A.,  870. 

folds,     design     and     constmctloa    tai 
France,  590. 

folds,  plans,  285. 

in  Egypt,  66. 

inheritance  of  characters,   Okla.,  872. 

lick-troughs  for,  187. 

Merino,  history,  and  breeding,  770. 

poisoning  by  "coffee  bean,'*   C.S.D..V-, 
879. 

poisoning  of  meat  by  paratyhloid  in- 
fection,  278. 

(Bee  also  Forage  poisoning,  Planti, 
poisonous,  and  epeeifie  planU.) 

range,  breeding  experiments,  869. 

range,   management,   868. 

scab,   dips,   and  dipping,   174. 

shearing,  'machine  v.  hand,  869. 

stomach  worms,  control,  U.8.D.A.,  881. 

winter  management.  899. 
Sherbets,  preparation  in  the  home,  255. 
Bhorea  roltusta.     (Bee  Sal.) 
Shorts- 
analyses,  769 ;  Mass.,  866 ;  Tex.,  768. 

as     supplement     to     alfalfa     pastuit, 
U.S.D.A.,   874. 

with   screenings,   analyses,    Mich.,  63. 
Shot-hole  fungus,  injury  by,  846. 
Shrubs — 

demonstration  plantings,  notes,  N.Dsk.. 
738. 

germination  tests,  641. 
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Bhmbs — Continued. 

ornamental,  for  Minneeota,  Minn.,  780, 

884. 
ornamental,  new,  and  rare,  041. 
Silage— 

alfalfa,  analyses,  560. 
corn,  analyses,  660. 
corn,  feeding  experiments,  Nebr.,  169. 
com,  for  lambs,  Calif.,  868. 
corn,  for  winter  feeding  of  steers,  561. 
corn,   rOle  of  pentose-fermenting  bac- 
teria in,  502,  709. 
crimson    doTer,   analyses,   660. 
crops,  culture,  Wash.,  828. 
from  clover  and  rye  grass,  analyses, 

560. 
from   mustard,  Tetch,   and  oat  straw, 

analyses,  560. 
from  oats  and  vetch,  analyses,  560. 
from    vetch,    oats,    rye,    and    wheat, 

analyses,  560. 
inoculation,   Mich,   897. 
juice,    disposal,    methods,    591. 
making  and  use  in  British  Isles,  560. 
meadow  hay,  analyses,   560. 
sorghum,  for  lambs,  Calif..  868. 
sorghum,  for  winter  feeding  of  steers, 

561. 
sorghum,    v.    corn    for   steers,    Kans., 

871. 
sunflower,  acid  content,  469. 
weights  of,  Kans.,  187. 
Silkworms — 

injury  by  brown-tail  moth  caterpillars, 

852. 
(See  alto  Sericulture.) 
Silky  oaks,  timbers,  studies,  848. 
Silos— 

capacity,  Kans.,  187. 
construction,  187,  285,  286,  390. 
construction    for  Cuba,   390. 
wood  preservatives  for,  Calif.,  894. 
SUt— 

content  of  Dell  River,  421. 
content    of    river     waters    of    Java, 
analyses,  421. 
Silver  leaf  disease,  150,  645,  845. 
Singing,    increase    in    metabolism    during, 

167. 
Sires,    pure-bred,    for    live-stock    Improve- 
ment. U.S.D.A.,  867. 
Sires,  pure,  relation  to  elimination  of  mon- 
grel blood,  767,  821. 
Sirup- 
making  from  sugar  beets,  507. 
making  in  the  home,  255. 
maple,      manufacture     in     Michigan, 

Mich.,  397. 
sorghum,  manufacture,  Minn.,  718. 
Sisal,  production  in  French  Africa,  230. 
Bitones  hispidulua  on  red  clover,  notes,  743. 
Bitotroffa     eerealella.        (See     Angoumols 

grain-moth.) 
Skim  milk,  for  pigs,  Calif.,  871 ;  Ohio,  871. 
Skins  and  hides,  Indian,  statistics,  170. 
Skunk,  spotted.  Florida,  notes,  748. 


Slag.     (See  Phosphatlc  slag.) 
Sludge,  activated,  experiments,  188. 

(See  aleo  Sewage.) 
Slugs — 

carnivorous,  of  South  Africa,  451. 
garden,  52. 
S.M.A.     (synthetic  milk  adapted),  for  in- 
fant feeding,  660. 
Small  holdings.     (See  Land  settlement.) 
Smokehouse,  tile,  specifications,  Iowa,  470. 
Smuts.     (See  Barley  smut,  Corn  smut,  etc) 
Snails,  trematodes  of,  In  South  Africa,  678. 
Snapdragon  rust,  notes,  541. 
Sneeseweed,   western,   poisonous   to   stock, 

control,  879. 
Snow  surveys  in  Nevada,  715. 
Snowfall — 

and  rate  of  melting  in  the  Sierras,  715. 
effect  on  winter  wheat  yield,  U.S.D.A., 

821. 
of  United   States.    117. 
Snuff,  analyses,  N.Dak.,  315. 
Soap  solution,  use  as  egg  preservative,  212. 
Soapweed  stem,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  369. 
Soda- 
effect  on  plant  growth,  486. 
origin  in  soils,  118. 
Sodammoninm  nitrate,  fertillBlng  value,  624. 
Sodium — 

acetate,  effect  on  catalase  production, 

708. 
arsenate,  reduction  of  in  dipping  fluid, 

77. 
arsenite  as  dipping  fluid,  76. 
arsenite  as  hawkweed  eradicator,  439. 
arsenite    for   poisoning   green    timber, 

184. 
arsenite,  oxidation  of  in  dipping  fluid, 

76. 
aspartate,  effect  on  amylase,  203. 
assimilation,  decrease  by  potash  waste 

liquors,  880. 
benzoate,  inhibltlve  effect  on  fermenta- 
tion, 609. 
bisulphate,  use  In  conservation  of  liquid 

manure,  721. 
carbonate,  determination,  504. 
carbonate,  toxicity  in  soils,  Utah,  719. 
chlorid — 

effect  on  catalase  production,  258, 

259. 
effect   on    conservation    of    liquid 

manure,  721. 
for  pickling  of  butter,  Calif.,  876. 
for  treatment  of  war  wounds,  272. 
tolerance  as  affected  by  lime,  626. 
toxicity  in  soils,  Utah,  719. 
(See  aUo  Salt.) 
determination  in  blood,  506. 
hydrogen  sulphite,  inhibltlve  effect  on 

fermentation,  609. 
hypochlorite.     (See  Hypochlorite.) 
hyposulphite    for    water    purification, 

688. 
morrhuate,  use  In   tuberculosis  treat- 
ment, 777,  888. 
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Sodium — Con  tiiiiied. 
nitrate— 

and  calcinm   nitrate,   comparison, 

722. 
and  manvre,  compariiion,  124. 
as  hawkweed  eradicator,  489. 
effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soils, 

425. 
effect  on  soil  acidity.  62S. 
effect   on   soils,   Calif.,   814. 
fertiliKing    value,    138,    521,    628, 

721 ;  Calif..  812 ;  Guam.  37. 
Industry,  Cliilean,  124,  520. 
retail  prtcen,  U.8JD.A.,  219,  331. 
subKtitutcH  for.  624. 
nltrltp,  reversible  oxidation  of,  723. 
salicylate,  inhlbltlve  effect  on  fermenU- 

tion.  609. 
salts— 

as  affected  by   various  sulphates. 

CftUt,  818w 
effect  on  calcium,  Calif.,  811. 
sulphate — 

as  reagent  in  antitoxic  sera  con- 
centration, 775. 
toxicity  in  soils.  Utah,  719. 
use     In     conservation     of     liquid 
manure,  721. 
sulphite,  inhlbltlve  effect  on  fermenta- 

Uon,  609. 
sulphocarbonate    as    insecticide,    tests, 
250. 
Softwood    Industry,    technique,    handbook, 

349. 
Soil— 

acidity — 

aluminum  factor,  816. 

as  affected  by  ammonium  sulphate, 

628. 
as  affected  by  green  manures,  Va., 

324. 
as  affected  by  sodium  nitrate,  623. 
as  result  of  chemical  phenomena, 

216. 
determinaUon,  Va.,  324. 
effect   on  acidity  of  plant  Juices, 

424. 
effect  on   growth   of  legume   bac- 
teria, Wis.,  324. 
effect  on  seeds.  Wis.,  324. 
nature  of.  Wis.,  324. 
notes,  217. 

(See   also   Lime,    Limestone,    and 
Liming.) 
adds,  activity  of,  studies.  423. 
analysis,  apparatus,  119. 
analysis,  effect  of  boiling  and  shaking, 

423. 
analysis,  effect  of  drying,  422. 
bacteria — 

as   affected    by    low    temperature, 

N.Y.Cornell,  435. 
distribution  and  activities,  424. 
effect  on  nutrition  of  plants,  26. 
effect  on  soil  minerals,  Calif.,  812. 
oxidation  of  vanillin  by,  425. 
bacterial  analysis  in  Ontario,  514. 


Soil — Continued. 

consUtuenta,  rate  of  absorption.  23. 
cultivation,    comparison    of    methodi, 

514. 
cultivation,  subeolUng  r.  ordinary,  514. 
erosion — 

and  conservation  in  South  Africa, 

518. 
and  prevention  in  India,  513. 
by  river,  prevention,  780. 
in  Iowa,  05. 

in  South  Africa,  observations,  122. 
prevention  by  terracing,  278,  888, 
evaporation  experiments,  513. 
fertility— 

and  fertilisers,  515. 

as  affected  by  bacteria,  19. 

as  affected  by  rotation,    S.   Dak., 

827. 
effect  of   alfiUfa   r.   grain   crop^ 

425. 
experiments,  Mass.,  326-. 
in  Tropics,  599. 
maintenance,  Ohio,  516. 
maintenance  in  New  Jersey,  290. 
rCIe  of  molds  in,  514. 
inocuUtion.      (See   Legumes,    Inocula- 
tion.) 
moisture — 

as  affected  by  mulches  and  wind 

protection,  716. 
determination,  S.  C,  413. 
effect  of  cultivation,  514. 
effect  on  use  of  explosives.  WI*., 

384. 
effect  on  water  extracts,  323. 
equivalent  under  irrigation,  620. 
experiments,  Mich.,  621. 
in  heavy  soils,  studies,  Calif..  812. 
in  solid  substrata,  relation  to  salt 

balance,  626. 
movement  by  capillarity,  216,  717. 
nitrates,  intensive  formation,  217. 
nitrogen,  losses,  124. 
potassium,   nickel   crucibles  for  deter- 
mination of,  207. 
protozoa,  method  for  counting.  217. 
reactions,  studies,  718. 
sickness,  cause  of,  180. 
solution,  studies,  215. 
solutions,    new    method    of    obtaining, 

Calif.,  819. 
water.     (Bee  Soil  moisture.) 
survey  in — 

Arlcansas,  Drew  Co.,  U.S.D.A.,  15. 
Bengal,  121,  122. 
Georgia,  Burke  Co.,  U.S.D.A.,  822. 
Iowa,  Blackhawk  Ca,  U.SJ>.A.,  15. 
Iowa,  Linn  Co.,  U.8.DA.,  716. 
Iowa,  Wapello  Co.,  U.S.D.A.,  119. 
Maryland,  Baltimore  Co.,  U.S.D.A, 

16. 
Maryland,        Washington        Co, 

U.S.D.A.,  828. 
Missouri,  Texas  Co.,  U.S.D.A..  120b 
Nebraska,  Chase  Co.,  n.9.D.A.,  16. 
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Soil — Continued. 

Bonrey  in — continued. 

New  York,  Cortland  Co.,  U.S.D.A., 

la 
New  York,  Schoharie  Co.,  U.S.D.A., 

16. 
North     Carolina,     Beaufort     Co., 

U.S.D.A..  120. 
Oklahoma,  Canadian  Co.,  U.S.D.A., 

16. 
South  Australia,  122. 
South     Carolina,     Marlboro     Co., 

U.8.D.A.,  120. 
United   States  In   1916,  U.S.D.A., 
420. 
Soils- 
acid,   effect  of  calcite  and   magnesite, 

830. 
add,  manganese  in,  Ala.Col.,  815. 
adsorption  phenomena  in,  717. 
adsorptive   unsaturated,    studies,    621. 
algal  formation  in,  726. 
alkali.     (See  Alkali.) 
alluvial,  deposited  by  the  Nile,  420. 
ammonlflcation.     (Hee  Ammonlfication.) 
analyses,  Guam,  16;  N.  Y.  State,  827. 
and  fertilizers,  exercises  for  vocational 

schools,  196. 
and  manures  in  New  Zealand,  treatise, 

511. 
and    soil    formation,    rOIe    in    colloid 

chemistry,   118. 
as  affected  by  irrigation  water,  119 ; 

CWlf.,   812. 
EB  affected  by  sodium  nitrate,   Calif., 

814. 
black,  in  Germany,  analyses,  420. 
clay,  management.  Wis.,  323. 
clay,  preparation,  85. 
coining  at  night,  214. 
copper  content  of,  423. 
disinfection,  717,  718. 
disinfection  by  hot  water,  243,  450. 
effect  of  calcium  sulphate,  Mich.,  331. 
effect  of  cultivation,  123. 
effect  of  freezing  and  thawing,  423. 
effect  of  heat,  Wis.,  350. 
effect    of    long-time    fertilizer    experi- 
ments, 720. 
fertlllEer   requirements,  determination, 

719. 
fixation  of  phosphoric  acid  in,  Va.,  424. 
formation  by  silting,  420. 
heat  retention  by,  215. 
iron-depositing  bacteria  In,  675. 
irrigated   tropical,   origin   of   soda   In, 

118. 
laboratory  exercises  in,  496. 
mineral  and  moor  mixtures,  622. 
moor.     (See  Peat  and  Moor.) 
muck,  rdle  of  microorganisms  in,  614. 
neutral,  as  neutralizers  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, Calif.,  811. 
nitrogen    content       (See    Ammoniflca- 

tion.  Nitrification,  Nitrogen,  etc.) 
oaslH.  from  the  Sahara  desert,  analyses, 
121. 


Soils — Continued. 

of  CalifonUa,  Calif.,  811. 

of  Cochin  China,  716. 

of  Egypt,  leveling,  577. 

of  Georgia,  Ga.,  analyses,  217. 

of  Guam,  16. 

of  Holland,  formation  by  silting,  420. 

of  India,  analyses,  512. 

of  Iowa,  fertilizer  experiments,  616. 

of  Iowa,  Ume  requirement,  516.    . 

of  Italy,  improvement,  813. 

of   Lower   Burma,   phosphate    require- 
ments,  220. 

of  Minnesota,  glacial,  composition  and 
origin,   809. 

of  Oregon,  analyses  and  fertilizer  re- 
quirements, Oreg.,  811. 

of  South  Africa,  management,  515. 

of    South    Carolina,    composition    and 
origin,  420. 

of  Texas,  chemical  composition,  Tex., 
121. 

of  Texas,  need  for  lime,  Tex.,  121. 

of  Uruguay,  analyses,  328. 

of  Wurttemberg,  geological  origin,  16. 

peat.     (Bee  Peat.) 

percolation  studies,  119. 

permeability,  measurement,  780. 

relation   of  meteorological   conditions, 
716. 

sampling,  variation  in,  Calif.,  811. 

sandy,  improvement,  813 ;  Wis.,  323. 

semiarid,  determiuing  alkali  in,  Utah, 
818. 

soda-containing,  effect  on  plant  growth, 
486. 

sterilisation,   methods,   614. 

sterilization,  notes,  19. 

sterilisation,  partial,  431,  718. 

stony,  effect  on  plant  growth,  423. 

sugar-cane,  in   Java,   analyses,   622. 

sulphur   requirement,   525. 

swamp.      (See  Swamps.) 

virgin    and    cultivated,    calcium    and 
magnesium  content,  621. 

water  movement  in,  formulas,  422. 

wild  meadow,  analyses,  17. 
Solanum  nodiftorum,  use  for  greens,  138. 
Solar  radiation,  variations,  U.S.D.A.,  618, 

620. 
Soldiers.      (See   Service   men.) 
Solutions,  nutrient.      (See  Nutrient.) 
Sol€nop»i9  geminata  on  avocados,  646. 
Sorghum — 

analyses,  notes,  6. 

as  silage  and  hay,  N.Mex.,  36. 

as  silage  crop,  U.S.D.A.,  337. 

culture      experiments,      Bilnn.,      735; 
N.Dak.,  782;  Tex.,  828. 

culture   in   Guam,   Guam,   31. 

growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah,  28. 

effect  of  seed  selection,  Calif.,  822. 

fertilizer  experiments,   Ala.   Col.,  822. 

fodder,  analyses,  Minn.,  735. 

Minnesota,  sugar  content,  6. 

prussic  acid  content,  Pla.,  829. 

sirup,   analyses,   Minn.,   713. 
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simp    Iiidii0ti7    in    Minnesota,    Minn., 
786. 

■Irnp,  mannfactiire,  *  Minn.,  718. 

variety  tests,  Minn..  78S ;  N.Dak.,  782 ; 
N.Mex.,  86;  Tbz.,  828. 

•tatlatlcs,  n.8.D.A.,  781. 

{Bee  also  Kafir.  Mllo,  etc.) 
BoroaporeUa  uvella,  studies,  661. 
South  Carolina  Station,  report.  496. 
South  Dakota  Station,  report,  899. 
Sows,  brood — 

feeding  experiments,  T7.8.D.A..  374. 

winter  and  spring  care,  Mich.,  694. 

winter  rations.  Wis.,  878. 

winter  rations,  supplements,  Ohio,  871. 
807   bean — 

bacteria,  sensitivity  to  add.  Wis..  824. 

bllfht  bacterial,  852. 

blight,  Pusarlum,  studies,  Nebr.,  748. 

cake,  analyses.  770. 

cake  as  substitute  (or  peptone,  834. 

germination,  effect  on  growth  of  nod- 
ule bacteria,  2S. 

leaves,  ether  extracts  of,  studies,  411. 

meal  as  wheat  subsitute,  659. 

meal,  digestibility.  N.Dak..  161. 

nutritive  value  in  human  diet,  N.Dak., 
160. 

oil,  drying  tendencies,  tests,  591. 

tops,  determination  of  acidity,  505. 

urease,  use  in  urea  determinntlon,  204. 
Soy  beans — 

acid  content,  relation  to  soil  acidity, 
424. 

as  com  supplement  for  chicks,  670. 

as  green  manure,  Guam,  81. 

as  hay  crop,  Mich.,  681. 

Bacterium  9olanacearum  on,  352. 

cost  of  production,  Mo.,  188. 

cross  pollination,  Wis.,  838. 

culture  experiments,  Tex.,  828. 

disease-resistant  varieties,  Nebr.,  744. 

effect  of  crude  petroleum  on,  485. 

effect  of  inoculation  and  lime,  531. 

effect  of  lime  on  nitrogen  content,  N.J., 
827. 

feeding  value,  869. 

fertilizer  experiments,  Mass.,  326. 

green  clover  worm  on,  control,  649. 

infection,  relation  to  soil  factors,  Nebr., 
744. 

lipolytic  activity,  707. 

selection  for  oil,  Wis.,  338. 

variety  tests,  Mich.,  631  ;  Minn.,  731. 
BpamopoUuB    fulvus,    parasite    on     white 

grubs,  549. 
Sparrows — 

English,  in  Michigan,  Mich.,  604. 

paper  on,  748. 
Spectroscopic    titration    for    colored    solu- 
tions, 612. 
Spermatogenesis — 

in  albino  rats,  876. 

process  of,  studies,  559. 
Spermatophytes  in  South  America,  new,  224. 
Spermophlle,  ovary,  studies,  667. 


Spentophthia      oitetku      trideeemlinemtu, 

studies,  667. 
aphmrOlm  powt9cola,  notes,  190. 
Bphmroph&rta  epUmdriea,  notes,  854. 
8phmrop9is  malormm,  notes,  742. 
8phmra$tabe  repemt,  on  Fara  rubber.  145. 
Spheclde  species,  description,  550. 
8phenophoru9 — 

co9fioolH$  n.sp.,  description,  456. 

flMi4di»,  studies,  Kans.,  855. 
Bphex  vulffariw,  homing  Instinct  in,  860. 
Spice  Industry,  survey  In  India,  444. 
Spices- 
adulterants,  detection,  416. 

preserving  value,  114. 

substitutes  during  the  war,  458. 
Spider,  red.     {8e0  Red  spider.) 
BpilocryptUM  e^amnutotus  n.sp.,  descriptlot, 

655. 
Spinach — 

boom    fbr    spraying,    description,  Ta. 
Track,  898. 

canning,  methods,  113. 

carbohydrates,  availability,  457. 

Indian,  use  for  greens.  138. 

substitutes,  use  for  greens,  l.TS. 

vitamin  in,  fat-soluble,  556. 

vitamin  In,  water-soluble,  759. 
Spirillum     associated     with     abortion    In 

ewes,   studies,   570. 
Spirochmta — 

ioterohwmorrhagUB  In  the  rat,  545. 
{Bee  also  Jaundice,  infectious.) 

moreve  fMurU,  studies,  847. 
Bpodoptera  mauritia  ichapra)  on  rice.  45t 
Bpondylocladium  altrorirene,  notes,  740. 
Spray- 
schedule,  Ark.,  736 ;  Wash.,  836. 

schedule  for  orchard  and  small  frnlts, 
786. 
Spraying — 

and  dusting  for  Quebec,  paper  on.  748. 
(Bee  al9o  Dusting.) 

truck  crops,  booms  for,  Ta.Truck,  803. 

{Bee  also  Apples,  Potatoes,  etc.) 
Sprays- 
copper.     {Bee  Copper.) 

orchard,  tests,  746;  Calif.,  843:  NJ.. 
849. 

{Bee  aUo  Insecticides.  Fungicides,  as4 
epeciflo  fomts.) 
Springs,  classification,  574. 
Spruce — 

future  yields  in  Canada,  445. 

industry,  handbook.  349. 

white,  wood  analysis,  7. 

fungi  injurious  to,  50. 
Squash — 

borer,  notes,  647. 

breeding  experiments,  Minn.,  834. 

insects  affecting  in  Connecticut.  Conn. 
State,  648. 

mildews,  control,  Guam,  88. 

seed  oil,  composition,  311. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  835. 

vitamin  in,  fiit-soluble,  556. 
Squirrels,  fox.  notes,  748. 
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SUble  fly- 
relation  to  infectious  anemia,  678. 

relation  to  infectious  jaundice,  751. 
Stables — 

dairy,  improvement  of,  489. 

design  and  construction  in  France,  590. 
Stallions  in  Oklahoma,  Okla.,  561. 
Standing,   increase   in    metabolism   during, 

167. 
Starch — 

action  of  diastatic  ensyms,  609. 

chemistry  of,  409. 

digestion,  by  diastase,  310. 

effect  on  geotroplc  behaylor  in  plants, 
728. 

fermentation,  biochemistry  of,  708. 

hydrolysis,  effect  of  aspartic  acid  and 
asparagin  on,  208. 

potato,  manufacture,  275. 

soluble,  formation  by  mold  fungi,  628. 

solution,  making  and  preservation,  11. 
Starches,  treatise,  224. 
States  Relations  Service,  notes,  398. 
Steam — 

as  bedbug  eradicator,  858. 

dlsinfectors  for  destruction  of  lice  in 
clothing,  750. 
Stearin,  distillation  with  mannitol,  757. 
Steel— 

and  concrete,  bond  between,  486. 

bridges,  design  and  construction,  486. 
Steers — 

cost  of  raising,  N.H.,  65. 

effect  of  finish  on  rib  cuts,  867. 

feeding  experiments,  Kans.,  371;  Mo., 
65;  Nebr.,  168. 

finishing,  Va.,  470. 

nitrogen  metabolism  of,  studies,  470. 

winter  feeding,  560. 

{See  also  Cattle.) 
Siegomyia  fasoiata,  studies,  251. 
Stereum  purpureum,  description,  150. 
Bterieta  albifatoiata  on  avocados,  546. 
Steriffmatoeystis  nigra,  studies,  727. 
8iemochetu$   (Cfryptarhtfnchus)  spp.  notes, 

159. 
Siiotocephala  feetina,  notes,  Ariz.,  857. 
8Ull>um  sp.  notes,  150. 
StlBolobin,  hydrolysis,  201. 
Stock.     (See  Live  stock.) 
Stock  foods.     (See  Feeding  stuffs.) 
Stockyards   fever.      (See   Septicemia,   hem- 
orrhagic.) 
Stomach — 

examiner,  new,  description,  816. 

in  rats,  growth  in  weight,  559. 

worms  in  sheep,  control,  U.S.D.A.,  881. 
Stomata,  degree  of  opening,  384. 
Btomowya  calcitrant,     (See  Stable  fly.) 
Stone  for  road  building.     (See  Boad  mate- 
rials and  Road  stone.) 
Stones  in  soil,  effect  on  plant  growth.  423. 
Storage — 

batteries,     lead,     for     farm     lighting 
plants,    860. 

bins,    grain    pressure    in,   notes,   U.S. 
D.A.,  187. 


Storage — Continued. 

cellars,  plans  and  construction,  590. 

house   for  sweet  potatoes,  plan,  Tex., 
787. 
Strateguf  quadrifoveatus,  on  coconut,  52. 
Straw- 
effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soils,  425. 

gas,  experiments,  685. 
Strawberries — 

culture  in  Canada,  Can.,  536. 

culture  in  Quebec,  238. 

insects  affecting.  Can.,  536. 

keeping  quality  as  affected  by  tempera- 
ture when  picked,  247. 

picking  dates,  N.J.,  835. 

varieties,  new,  637. 
Strawberry — 

diseases,  *Can.,  536. 

leaf  spot,  notes,  740. 
Stream — 

flow  In  the  Sierras,  forecasting,  715. 

gauging  In  New  Mexico,  572. 
Streams  of  Texas,  gazetteer  of,  887. 
Strength  tester  for  paper,  116. 
Streptococci — 

cultures,    H-lon    concentration,    final, 
474. 

j3-hemolytic,    differentiation   of  human 
and  bovine,  567. 

in  milk,  source  and  significance,  878. 

yeast  extracts  as   culture   media   for, 
708. 
Strep  tococcue — 

epidemUme,    cause    of    milk    infection, 
568. 

lacticus,    comparison    with    pyogenes 
type,  773. 
Streptococcus — 

empyema.  Immunization,  778. 

serum  for  Jolnt-Ul,  679. 
Streptolysin  production,  880. 
Sirongylus  spp.,  studies,  776. 
Structural  materials,  properties  of,  280. 
Structures,  statically  indeterminate,  analy- 
sis, 887. 
Stumps,  removal — 

dynamite  v,  horse  power,  Minn.,  888. 

effect  of  moisture  on  explosives,  Wis., 
384. 

in  Germany,  278. 

with  TNT,  278. 
Submaxillary    glands   In    rats,    growth    in 

weight,  559. 
Subsoillng — 

necessity  In  MlRsourl  orchards,  482. 

v.  fall  plowing.  Wis.,  823. 

with  dynamite,  183. 
Succulence  in  plants,  basis,  433. 
Sncrase,  presence  in  potato  Juice,  502. 
Sucrose  determination,  613. 
Sudan  grass — 

analyses,  866. 

as  hay  and  pasture  crop  in  Kansas,  234. 

as  hay  crop,  Mich.,  631 ;  Wis.,  838. 

culture  experiments,  Calif.,  828;  Tex., 
828. 

culture  in  Guam,  Guam,  81. 
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Bndaii  graw    Oontlaiied. 

culture  in  New  Sovtb  Wales,  489. 

cyanoceoesls  in,  610. 

deMriptiOD,  U.S.D.A.,  840. 

growth  In  alkali  aolla,  early,  Utah,  28. 

T.  PaMpalum  4Uatatum  a*  pasture  for 

cows.  866. 
Sngar — 

coDsenring  our  natural  resources,  2S2. 
crude,  factors  affecting  hardness,  718. 
crystallixatlon,  211. 
determination  In  blood,  712. 
effect  of  mold  spores  In,  808. 
effect  on  nitrogen  content  of  soils,  426. 
formation  in  drying  potatoes,  211. 
from  whey,  nse  in  candy  mailing.  Wis., 

816. 
In  sugar  beet  leares,  884. 
In  Tropics,  509. 

Industry  in  British  Virgin  IsUnds,  280. 
industry,   use  of   labor-saving   devices 

in,  284. 
invert,  determination,  416. 
lump,  energy  content,  660. 
maple,     (fiee  Maple.) 
manufacturing  machinery,  284. 
minimum  need,  166. 
oxidation,  notes,  608. 
plantations,  use  of  motor  trucks  and 

tractors,  892. 
production  In  plants,  527,  627. 
production,    relation    to    rainfall    and 

froghopper  blight,  610. 
refining,  foaming  in,  211. 
retail  prices  In  North  Dakota,  N.Dak., 

868. 
sirups,  preparation  in  the  home,  256. 
solutions,    effect    of   concentration    on 

microorganisms,  114,  627. 
solutions,    effect    of   number   of   mold 

spores  on  invertase  activity,  808. 
solutions,  raw,  crystal  formation,  211. 
(See  also  Glucose,  Sucrose,  etc.) 
Sugar  beet — 

by-products,    feeding    value,    U.S.D.A., 

870. 
fodder,  feeding  value,  869. 
industry  in   Europe,  582. 
Juices,  foaming,  211. 
leaves,  sugars  in,  834. 
pulp,  feeding  value,  760. 
seed  production  in   Denmark  in  1918, 

185. 
seeds,  feeding  value,  869. 
top«,  feeding  value,  769. 
{Sec  also  Beet.) 
Sugar  beets — 

as  affected  by  soil  adds.  Wis.,  824. 
cost    before    and    after    the    war    In 

Prance,  598. 
culture  in   Wyoming,  Wyo.,   136. 
feeding  value,  U.8.D.A.,  874. 
fertiliser  experiments,  221,  827,  329. 
growth  in  alkali  soil,  early,  Utah.  28. 
home-grown,  sirup  from,  507. 


Sugar  beets— ContlBiied. 

proAwtlon  in  Prussia  during  the  to. 

284. 
rotation  experiments,  U.8.D.A.,  S3«. 
Sugar  cane — 

aphis,  y^ow,  notes,  62. 

bacterial  heart  rot,  844. 

beetle  borer  parasite,  764. 

bUgbt  In  Trinidad,  648. 

borer,  stodlea.  234. 

branching,  286. 

chlorosia,  150. 

crushing,  advantages  of  engine  power, 

184. 
cultural  methods,  514. 
culture  experfmeots,  182,  486. 
culture  In  Porto  Elco,  36. 
culture  In  Uganda.  82. 
disease,  new.  In  Porto  Blco,  644. 
diseases  In  Hawaii,  149. 
effect  of  subsoiling,  514. 
eye  spot  disease,  149. 
fertiliser    experiments,    80,    132,   384. 

486,  618,  519,  532.  785. 
fertlllier  experiments  in  India.  617. 
froghopper   blight,     relation    to    root 

fungus,  856. 
froghopper  blight,  treatment,  745. 
fungi,  control,  853. 
grubs,  645. 
Indian,   varieties   for   different  locali- 

tftes,  286. 
Indian  varieties,  studies,  236. 
industry  of  Braall,  686. 
Insects  affecting.  546,  748. 
Insects  affecting  In  Queensland,  751. 
juice,  color  changes  of,  115. 
Lahalna  disease,  studies,  Hawaii,  853. 
Lahalna,  nematode  injury,  160. 
liming  exp^ments,  624. 
mosaic      (See    Sugar    cane    mottling 

disease.) 
mottling  disease,   46,   644.    786,   744; 

U.S.D.A..  449. 
mottling    disease,    resistant    varieties, 

P.B.,  150. 
mottling  disease,  transmission,  648. 
Pahala  blight,  150. 
production   In   Cuba,   81. 
ratoon  crops,  value  of  subsoiling,  514. 
relation  of  root  fungus  to  froghopper 

blight,  745. 
ring  spot,  notes,  150. 
root  disease  in  Trinidad.  746. 
root  diseases,  643,  645,  844. 
seed  from  high  altitudes.  786. 
sereh  disease,  studies,  786. 
sets,  hand  v.  machine  planting,  786. 
tannin,  nature  of,  116. 
varieties  In  Dutch  BSast  Indies,  286. 
varieties  resistant  to  froghopper  blight, 

745. 
variety  tests,  80,   132.  230,  284,  436, 

58.%  6^,  785. 
waste,  fertilising  value,  518. 
white  grubs,  control,  751. 
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Sogar  cane — Contlniied. 

yellow  stripe.     (Bee  Sugar  eane  mot- 
tling diseaae.) 
yellow  tip,  150. 
Sulphate — 

of    ammonia.     (See    Ammonium    anl- 

pbate.) 
of  potash.     (See  Potasslnm  sulphate.) 
Sulphates — 

absorption  by  soils,  C^lif.,  &11. 
determination,  207,  818,  418. 
Sulphite  liquor,  waste,  utilization,  615. 
Sulphur — 

as  soil  disinfectant,  718. 

compostlniT  with  phosphate  rock,  Ya., 

429. 
dust,  effect  on  citrus  rust  mite,  551. 
effect  on  rock  phosphate,  429. 
fertilizers,  effect  on  root  system,  Oreg., 

222. 
fertilizing  action  on  grapes,  222. 
fertilizing  value,  525,  586 ;  Calif.,  812 ; 

Oreg.,   221. 
from  waste  sulphite  liquor,  615. 
fumigation  for  mealy  bug,  649. 
industries  in  Southern  States,  525. 
mixtures.       (See     Lime-sulphur     mix- 
tures.) 
solutions,  method  of  analysis,  110. 
Sulphuric  acid — 

as  preservatiye  of  liquid  manure,  326, 

721. 
effect  on  alkali  soils,  Calif..  813. 
efliect  on  assimilation  in  plants,  835. 
effect  on  swine,  266. 
Sulphurous  acid,  utilization  in  superphoo- 

pbates,  126. 
Sunflower — 

heads  denuded  of  seed,  feeding  ralue, 

869. 
oil,  drying  tendencies,  tests,  591. 
seed  cake,  feeding  value,  369. 
silage,  add  content,  469. 
Sunflowers — 

as  silage  crop.  Wash.,  828. 
culture,  Minn.,  825. 
culture  experiments,  N.Dak.,  782. 
fertilizer  experiments,  Minn.,  826. 
growth  studies,  Calif.,  823. 
rotation  experiments,  230. 
rust-resIstlng,  Mich.,  635. 
varieties  for  silage,  TT.8.D.A.,  337. 
variety  tests,  N.Dak.,  732. 
Sunlight,    relation    to    colorants    of   green 

leaves,  730. 
Sunshine    in    United    States,   bibliographic 

note,  U.8.D.A.,  620. 
Superphospn  te — 

and    lime    nitrogen    mixtures,    experi- 
ments, 329. 
fertilizing  value,  Guam,  87. 

(See    aieo    Phosphates,    compari- 
son.) 
manufacture  and  distribution,  622. 
manufacture,    use    of    organic   wastes 

In,  814. 
residual  effect  of,  23. 


Superphosphate — Oontiniied. 

retaU  prtcee,  U.S.D.A.,  219,  381. 

use  in  conservation  of  liquid  manure, 
826,  721. 
Suprarenal  ^and,.  effects  of  inanition  on 

growth,  666. 
Suprarenala,  adrenalin  content,  665. 
Swamp  fever — 

ocenrrence  of  Intestinal  worms  in,  678. 

transmission,  paper  on,  678. 
Swamps — 

mangrove,  in  Philippines,  142. 

reclamation,  813. 
Sweat,  H-lon  concentration,  effect  of  work 

and  heat  on,  465. 
Swedes — 

culture,  Wyo.,  185. 

fertilizer  experiments,  Minn.,  826. 

seed  production  in  Denmark  In  1918, 
185. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  824. 
Sweeping,   increase  in   metabolism   during, 

167. 
Sweet  clover — 

culture  experiments,  N.J.,  827. 

use  in  orchards,  Minn.,  884. 

varieties     for     South     Dakota,     new, 
S.Dak.,  827. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  824. 

water   as   limiting   factor   in   growth, 
S.Dak.,  827. 
Sweet  com — 

quality  a«  affected  by  temperature,  88. 

variety  tests,  Minn.,  886. 
Sweet  potato — 

diseases,  542;  U.S.D.A.,  48. 

diseases,  control,  N.C.,  896 ;  Tex.,  745. 

mosaic,  246. 

storage  diseases,   Tex.,   787. 

weevil,  notes,  545. 
Sweet  potatoes — 

fat-soluble  vitamin  in,  556. 

rotation  experiments,  280. 

sUtlstics,   U.S.D.A.,   781. 

storage,  Tex.,  787. 

variety  tests,  280. 
Swietenia  eandolM  n.sp.,  description,  642. 
Swine — 

diseases,  Infectious,  diagnosis,  381,  877. 

erysipelas,  78. 

erysipelas    bacillus,    studies,    679. 

feces,  cblorin  determination,  506. 

origin  of  corpus  luteum  in,  668. 

plague   and    hog   cholera,   comparison, 
881,  877. 

plague,  paper  on,  878. 

red  fever,  immunization,  78. 

urine,   chlorln   determination,   506. 

(See  alao  Pigs.) 
Syagriue  fulvUaraie,  notes,  549. 
Symbiosis  between  a  bacterium  and  a  fun- 
gus, 850. 
Symptomatic  anthrax.    (See  Blackleg.) 
Synohytrium  spp.,  studies,  46. 
Synthetic   milk    adapted    (S.M.A.)    for   In- 
fant feeding,  660. 
Spphacia  obvelata,  notes,  847. 
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Byrphua  spp.,  notes,  854. 

Tabanlde,  Matonal  acttvlty  in  BTcrglades 

of  Flortda,  158. 
TabanuM — 

$epimtrionali$  at  carrier  of  infectious 

anemia,  €78. 
Bpp.  attacking  white  gruba.  550. 
Tagetes  erecta,  studies,  728. 
Tamarind,  antiacorbutic  Talne,  108. 
Tania,  use  for  vreena,  138. 
Tanlcage — 

analyaee,  208 ;  Ind.,  709 ;  Maaa..  800 ; 

Mich..  08;  Tex..  709. 
aa  com  anpplement,  Kans.,  .^74. 

feeding    Taloe,    Ohio,    871;    U.S.D.A.. 
874. 

fertilizing  value,  Calif.,  812. 

for  piga,  Calif.,  871. 

retail   prices,   U.8.D.A..  881. 
Tanning  industry — 

by-products,  feeding  Talue,  709. 

of  India,  noteA,  170. 
Tanyderidas,  atudies,  N.Y.  Cornell.  157. 
Tapetum,  rOle  of,  studies,  819. 
Tapeworm  cysts  In  rata,  studies,  847. 
Taxonomy,  biochemic  basis,  224. 
Tea — 

black  rot  disease.  50. 

blights,  145. 

diseases,  notes,   145,  741. 

fertilizer  experiments,  22,  123. 

fertUizers  for,  518. 

leaf  fungus  diseases,  747. 

pictorial  history,  803. 

plucking,  papers  on,  239. 

production  in  India,  041, 

red  rust,  control,  747. 

selection,  basis  for,  141. 

tortrlx.  studies,  152. 
Teak — 

beetle,  studies,  50. 

contraction  while  seaaoning,  44. 

forests  In  Burma,  management,  241. 

insects  affecting,  857. 
Tectona  grandia,  studies,  44. 
Temperature — 

effects  on  accessory  food  factors,  408. 

in  New  York  subways,   U.S.D.A.,  020. 

inversion    in    North    Carolina    moun- 
tains, U.S.D.A.,  019. 

mean  annual,  in  South  Africa,  212. 

mean   daily,   discrepancies  in   comput- 
ing, N.Y.  S tote,  810. 

minimum,    predicting,    U.S.D.A.,    019, 
020. 

night,  in  orange  groves,  537. 

normal,  determination,  805. 

of  leaf  tissues,  determining,  028. 

relation  to  wheat  yield,  017. 

Texas  parade-ground,  U.S.D.A.,  020. 
Tepary  beans,  white,  climatic  adaptations, 

88. 
Termites — 

Formosan.  remedies,  851. 

in  buildings.  Mich.,  094. 

in  United  t^totes,  remedies,  851. 

now,   from   Arizona,   048. 


Temdng — 

in  ekUlMMtta.  278. 

in  Texaa,  table  for,  888. 
Teatacellide,  phytogeny  of,  451. 
Testes — 

degeneration  on  deficient  diet,  408. 

form  of  seminiferous  tubule,  559. 

Tetanus- 
antitoxin,     standardization,     methods,  i 

070. 
fractioned  antitoxic  serums,  475. 
in  horsei.  treatment,  38S. 
Tetrabromphenol   sulphonphthaleln,  use  in 

titration,   504. 
Tetrahydro-^-naphtbylamln,  effect  on  cati- 

lase  production,  259. 
Tetranyehua — 

hiimacuUau9,  xkOftea,  Arts.,  357. 
paeiflctu  n.8p.,  description.  551. 
sp.  on  sugar  cane,  52. 
telarinit,  notes,  748. 
Tetrtutiehus  gi^ardianw,  studies,  054. 
Texaa  fever,  eradication  in  Porto  Rico,  779. 
Textiles,  mildew  reslstonce,  tests,  508. 
Thalictrum    dasycarpum ,    dioeclonsnesi   in, 

820. 
Thelephoracee  of  North   America,  studies, 

147. 
Themeda    forskalU    moUUainui,    for    paper 

making,  531. 
Therina  Bomniaria,  notes,  U.S.D.A.,  854. 
Thermal  belts  in  North  Carolina  mountalw, 

r.8.D.A..  019. 
Thermoregulator,  description.  411. 
ThielaiHa  boMcola,  notes,  N.Y.Comell,  147. 
ThieUnHop9i9  ethaceticua,  notes,  741. 
Thiocarbonate,  determination,  200. 
Thlocyanates,   determination,   414. 
Thioaulphate,  determination,  10. 
Thistle,   Russian,  v.  alfalfa  hay  for  cows, 

Kans.,  204. 
Thomas  slag.     (See  Phosphatlc  slag.) 
Thorium  X.  effect  on  antibody  formation, 

879. 
Thrashing — 

machines,   operation,  282. 
methods,  95. 

power  from   tractors,  587. 
stone  roller  for,  893. 
Thrips  arigonenaU,  notes.  Aria.,  357. 
Thyme,  wild,  as  adulterant  for  marjoram, 

415. 
Thymolsulpbophthalein,    use   aa    Indicator, 

504,  Oil. 
Thymua  in  birds,  involution  of,  105. 
Thyroid — 

effect  on  catalase  production,  258. 
glands,  effect  on  carbohydrate  metab- 
olism. 557. 
preparations,   iodin   in,   determination, 
014. 
Thyroxin,  identification,  203. 
Thysanoptera — 

new,  descriptions,  048 
new  genera  and  species  from  Australia, 
154. 
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Tbysanoptera — Contlniied. 

new  genus  and  speclea  from  Bouthem 

India.  154. 
Swedish,  notes,  164. 
TiUeen  aeptendeoim,     (See  Cicada,  periodi- 
cal.) 
Tick  fever,  in  Palestine,  570. 

(See  aUo  Texas  fever.) 
Tick-Infected  area,  cost  of  cattle  Indnstry 

in,  179.  88d. 
Ticks — 

as    carriers    of    equine    plroplasmosls, 

882. 
duration  ot  Infectlvity,  677. 
of  Nyasaland,  notes,   160. 
prevention  on  oxen,  76. 
(See  aUa  Cattle  tick  and  Fowl  tick.) 
Tide  stages,  forecasting,  U.S.D.A.,  620. 
Tile  drainage.      (See  Drainage.) 
Tilia  amerioana,  seed  germination,  482. 
Tillage- 
history  and  philosophy  of,   182. 
machinery,  care  and  operation,  803. 
Tilletia  tritioi  on  wheat,  47. 
Timber — 

DoDglas  fir,  durability  tests,  387. 

exploitation  in  French  colonies,  446. 

felling  machinery  in  Germany,  278. 

HoUong,  notes,  840. 

Infected,  slash  disposal,  446. 

line  in  Lule&-Lappmark,  studies,  142. 

measurement    in    Upper   Burma,    atha 

system,  840. 
removal    by    poisoning    with    sodium 

arsenlte,  184. 
resistance  to  termites,  851. 
resources  of  the  United  States,  281. 
supplies,  Ohio,  347. 
surveys,  instructions,  642. 
Timbers — 

and  their  uses,  handbook,  446. 
antiseptic  treatment,   44. 
British  Ouiana,  descriptive  list,  240. 
fttrm,  methods  of  treatment.  S.C.,  85. 
steriliiation    with    electrical    current, 

580. 
(Bee  aieo  Lumber  and  Wood.) 
Timothy — 

and     clover,     fertilizer     experiments, 

Minn.,  826. 
culture  experiment  on  drained  bog  soil, 

29. 
culture  in  British  Columbia,  738. 
dried,    water-soluble   vitamin    content, 

759. 
fertilizer     experiments,     Minn.,     826; 

Ohio,  636. 
germination    as    affected    by     resting 

period.  Wis.,  888. 
growth  in  alkali  soil,  early.  Utah,  28. 
hay,  cost  of  production.  Mo.,  188. 
rust  resistance  in,  247. 
seed,   hulled  v.   hull-less,  germination, 

236. 
variety  tests,  Minn.,  824. 
yields,  Minn.,  826. 


Tin    plate,    use    of    hydrogenated    oils    in 

manufacture,  608. 
Tinea  olBOoella  bred  from  fungi,  167. 
Tiphior- 

paraUela,  establishment  in  Mauritius, 
651. 

spp.,  life  history,  660. 

spp.,  parasites  of  white  grubs,  649. 
Tiphla.  key  to  species,  650. 
Tipulide,  studies,  N.Y.Comell,  157. 
Tobacco — 

as  snuff  substitute,  detection.  N.Dak., 
816. 

bacterial  wilt,  844. 

culture  and  treatment  in  Great  Britain, 
439. 

culture  experiments,  Va.,  436. 

culture  in  Porto  Rico,  80. 

culture  in  Tropics.  509. 

culture  in  Uganda,  82. 

curing    barns     and    packing     houses, 
plans,  489. 

Dell,  selection  experiments,  287. 

disease  resistant  strains.  Wis.,  860. 

dust    for     intestinal     roundworms     in 
poultry,  Calif.,  886. 

effect  of  shade  and  fertilisers,  Guam, 
81. 

fertiliser   experiments,    287;    Va.,    21, 
486. 

fertilizer  experiments  In  India,  517. 

Fusarium  root-rot,  studies,  247. 

industry  in  Great  Britain,  progress  re- 
port, 439. 

industry,  statistics,  237. 

insects  affecting,  165 ;  Guam,  63. 

leaf  spot,  448. 

moth  in  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  53. 

production,  636. 

production  in  Cuba.  81. 

production  in  Porto  Rico,  439. 

Reunion,  culture  in  Mauritius,  588. 

seed  beds,   fertilizer  experiments,  618. 

variety  tests,  Va.,  436. 

worms,  methods  of  control,  546. 
Toluene — 

sulphonamln.  p-,  action  of,  174. 

use  as  soil  disinfectant,  718. 
Tomato — 

diseases.  349.  541;  U.S.D.A.,  842. 

early  blight,  studies,  247. 

flea-beetle,  N.J..  849. 

fruit,  double,  structure  and  relations, 
180. 

Fusarium  root-rot,  247. 

products,  adulterations,  118. 

rot,  control.  48. 

seed,  commercial  utilization.  212. 

seed  growing,  paper  on.  534. 
Tomatoes — 

as  affected  by  carbon  dloxld,  816. 

as  affected  by  soil  disinfection,  717. 

boom    for    spraying,    description,    Va, 
Truck.  893. 

breeding  experiment,  38. 

dtric  acid  in,  815. 

culture  in  Guam,  Guam,  87. 
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TomateeB — Continued. 

digestibility  in  stomach,  802. 
iJUMCts  affecting,  control,  U.8.D.A^  342. 
new  atrain,  N.J.,  835. 
preaarring,  in  France,  113. 
spraying  experiments  in  Maryland,  349. 
Tarietiee  snsceptible  to  disease,  448. 
yariety  tests,  Minn.,  885. 
vitamin  content,  water-solnble,  759. 
winter  disease  of,  541. 
Toon  shoot  and  fruit  borer,  life  history,  864. 
Touw^eyella  parvicome   (?),  production  of 

melesitose  by,  311. 
Toxoptera  nigra  n.sp.,  studies,  155. 
Traehypogon  polywMrphus  for  paper  mak- 
ing, 581. 
Tractor — 

attachments,  488. 

belt  tests  in  Ohio,  784. 

cultiTation,  summary  of  tests,  288. 

design,  notes,  788. 

drawbar  pull,  formula,  283. 

engines,  handbook,  282. 

engines,  starter  for,  description,  282. 

engines,  testing  in  Nebr.,  197. 

gears,  wrought  steel  for,  783. 

hauling  tests,  effect  of  rubber   tires, 

587. 
law  in  Nebraska,  Nebr.,  784. 
light,    experience    survey    in    Canada, 

282. 
plowing — 

cost  data,  785. 

high  speed,  economies  of,  785. 
In  France,  588,  785. 
in  India,  tests,  785. 
in  Tunis,  tests,  890. 
tests,  889,  488.  587:  Mich.,  389. 
plows.     (See  Plows,  tractor.) 
radiator  fans,  design,  686. 
spark  arresters,  tests,  Calif.,  894. 
weight,  effect  on  drawbar  pull,  283. 
Tractors — 

agricultural,  notes,  487. 

American,  in  Bhiglish  tests,  587. 

as  an  loTestment,  184. 

caterpillar,  for  logging.  786. 

chain  drive,  teats,  889. 

construction   of  parts   and    operation, 

688. 
cost    of   operation,    in    Great   Britain. 

785. 
demonstrations,  84 ;  Mich.,  389. 
demonstrations,  educational  value.  95. 
directory  and  specificationfl,  892. 
farm,  care  and  repair,  Mich.,  694. 
farm,  handbook,  282. 
gasoline,  treatise,  788. 
impulse  starters  for,  783. 
kerosene  r.  gasoline  and  steam.  184. 
spark  arresters,  tests,  Calif.,  894. 
status  in  England,  688. 
status  in  United  States.  892. 
tests,  389,  487.  587.  588.  785;  Nebr.. 

784. 
use    in    cultivating  grapes   and    cereal 
crops,  785, 


Tractors — Oontinued. 

use  in  Italy.  893. 

use  of  manganese  steel  in  mannfi«fBr», 
783. 

use  on  sugar  plantations,  892. 

r.  8-mule  outfit  for  road  malntenaaee. 
484. 
Trametes  pini — 

notes,  50. 

studies,  U.8.DJk.,  248. 
Transpiration — 

from  leaf-stomata,  129. 

in  plants,  negative  pressure,  334. 

in  plants,  studies,  629. 
Traumatic  pericarditis  in  cows,  878. 
Traumatropisms,  studies,  229. 


chlorosis,  remedies.  647. 

diseases,  notes.  354. 

leaf  hay,  composition,  63. 

seeds,  germination  tests,  541. 
Trees — 

as  affected  by  mistletoe  in  Mexico,  £M. 

as    windbreaks   for    California.   Cillf., 
838. 

coniferous.     (Bee  Conifers.) 

deciduous,  pruning,  Calif.,  832. 

demonstration  plantings,  notes.  N.Dak.. 
738. 

exotic,  adaptation  In  Westphalia,  €41 

forest,  diseases,  541. 

forest,  insects  affecting.  252 ;  Ohio.  54. 

for  planting  on  Arbor  Day.  141. 

growth   In   relation   to    climate,  417; 
U.S.DJ^„  619. 

growth  rate  in  New  Zealand,  540. 

growth,  vertical,  348. 

interception  storage  loas,  TT.S-P-A.,  317. 

of  British  Guiana,  botenlcal  identifica- 
tions, 348. 

of  southern  California,  guidebook..  348. 

ornamental,  for  Minnesota,  Minn.,  834. 
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Truck — 

crops,   booms  for  spraying,   Va.Trnck, 

893. 
crops  for  small  farmers  In  CTalifornia, 

593. 
farms  In  New  Jersey,  studies,  290. 
Trucks,     (See  Motor  trucks.) 
Tsutsugamushl  disease,  carrier,  461. 
Tubercle  bacilli — 
metabolism,  177. 
ylrulence  in  cheese,  179. 
Tuberculin — 

failure    during    and    after    gestation, 

669. 
intradermal  Injection,  273 ;  Calif.,  882. 
preparation  and  distribution,  880. 
test  in  Mauritius,  278. 
test,  retestlng  of  reactors,  477. 
tests,   lecture  on,  675. 
TuhercuUna  maxima,  studies,  61. 
Tuberculosis — 

and  beef  industry,  877. 

and  dairy  industry,  877. 

bovine,  diagnosis,  273. 

boTine,  paper  on,  877. 

bovine,  treatment,  380. 

complement    fixation    tests    for,    178; 

Calif.,  882. 
control,  477.  877. 
control  in  Alabama,  776. 
eradication  conference,  380. 
eradication  from  cattle  and  swine,  877. 
eradication,  herd  list,  U.S.D.A.,  380. 
in  horses,  review  of  literature,  669. 
in  live  stock,  summary  of  information, 

U.S.D.A.,  278. 
intradermal    tuberculin     tests,    Calif., 

882. 
lecture  on,  675. 

resistance,  rOlc  of  lipoids  in,  569. 
serological  studies,  882. 
treatment    with    cfaaulmoogric    acids, 

777. 
treatment  with  sodium  morrhuate,  777. 
Tuberculous   cattle,    State    detention   farm 

for.  878. 
Tubers — 

diseases,  242. 
vitamin  content,  460. 
Tule  land,  improvement,  17. 
Tulip — 

bulbs,  distribution.  U.S.DJi.,  846. 
bulbs,  failure,  50. 
droppers,  description,  43. 
Tulips,  varieties,  U.S.D.A.,  846. 
Tumors,  nature  and  cause,  treatise,  878. 
Turkey — 

entero-hepatitis,  remedies,   Calif.,  887. 
pox,  transmisslbillty,  Calif.,  886. 
Turkeys — 

raising,  563. 

wrapping  heads  for  market,  U.S.D.A., 
876. 
Turnips — 

carbohydrate  content,  202. 
culture,  Wyo.,  185. 


Turnips — Continued. 

dried,  feeding  value,  369. 

fertiliser  experiments,  223. 

growth  in  alkali  soU,  early,  UUh,  28. 

deed  production  in  Denmark  in  1918, 

186. 
vitamin  content,  water-soluble,  759. 
Turpentine    orcharding,    effect   on   timber, 

241. 
Tussock  moth,  remedies,  639. 
Twigs,  feeding  value,  769. 
Tylenchua — 

angustus^  notes,  146. 

dipgaci    [devasttUrim]    on    red    clover, 

743. 
aemipenetrafu,  studies,  CaUf.,  842. 
tHtiH  galU  on  wheat,  245. 
triiici,  remedies,  47. 
tritici,  studies,  448. 
Tyloderma     fragariw.       (See     Strawberry 

crown-borer.) 
Tyrosin  in  fungi,  628. 
Tyrosinase  and  deamination,  studies,  628. 
Ulmus  pumiia,  notes,  Calif..  838. 
Ultramarines,  analysis,  notes,  416. 
Ultraviolet  rays — 

for  sterilization  of  oils,  707. 
injurious  effects  on  plants,  780. 
Uncinula  neoator,  notes,  49. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture- 
Bureau   of  Markets.     (See  Bureau   of 

Markets.) 
Office    of    Farm    Management.      (See 

Office  of  Farm  Management.) 
States  Relations  Service.     (See  States 

Rt^ations  Service.) 
Weather    Bureau.     (See   Weather   Bu- 
reau.) 
Uranium  acetate,  fertilizing  value,  222. 
Ure«— 

determination,  11. 
effect  on  catalase  production,  258. 
fertilizing  value,  624. 
nitrate,  fertilizing  value,  624. 
Urease,  use  in  urea  determination.  204. 
Uredinalcs  attacking  pines,  notes,  248. 
Uredo— 

incompo8ita    n.    sp.,    description,    448, 

644. 
vitis,  notes,  49. 
Urine- 
concentration,   of  white  race  In   Aus- 
tralia, 554. 
determination'  of  saccharin  In,  816. 
H-ion  concentration,   changes  in,  554. 
loss  of  nitrogen  In,  427. 
pigmentation,     effect     of    carotinoida, 

267. 
zinc  content,  758. 
zinc  determination,  710. 
(See  also  Manure,  liquid.) 
Urocpsiie  cepulw — 
notes,  46. 
studies,  47. 
Uromifoea  eUocharUHa,   description,   643. 
U9fQago  zew,  description,  Ohio,  448. 
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VstuUna — 

vutgarit,  paratltlfiiii  of,  SI. 

9onaia,  notes,  646. 
Vaccination  with  heated  cowpoz  riniB,  176. 
Vaccine- 
therapy,  method!,  comparatlye   Talue, 
270. 

tnhercnloals,  therapy,  860. 
Vaccines — 

fat-aplittlnf  ensym  tn.  Talue  of,  270. 

manufacture  tn  India,  675. 

preparation  and  pretenratioii,  78. 
Vaouna  oalifomica  n.ap..  ttudles,  165. 
Vaginal  cloture  membrane  in  guinea  pigs, 

668. 
Valonic  maerophya,  acidity  of  cell  aap,  26. 
Valvea — 

flow  of  water  through,  480. 

hydraulic  experiments  with,  70. 
Vanilla- 
beans,  curing,  studies,   588. 

tincture,   National  Fbrmulary,  method 
of  preparation,  11. 
Vanillin,  oxidation  to  Tanillic  add,  425. 
Variation — 

in  Anemone  and  Clematis,  726. 

in  Ranunculacee,  725,  726. 

(See  aUo  Mutation  imd  Heredity.) 
Variety  names,  standardisation,  520. 
Vegetoble— 

by-products,  experiments  with,  187. 

driers,  construction,  U.8.D.A.,  114. 

extracts,  analyses,  162. 

fats.     (See  Fats,  vegetable.) 

gardening,  home,  directions,  U.8.D.A., 
841. 

gardening,  treatise,  687. 
(^^e  also   Gardening.) 

juices,  bactericidal  power,  7. 

Juices,   proteins,   isoelectric  points  of, 
202. 

oils.    (See  Oils.) 

proteins.     (See  Proteins.) 

saps,    electrical    conductivity,    studies, 
228. 
Vegetables— 

ayailabllity  of  carbohydrates  in,  457. 

boiled  for  diabetics,  558. 

breeding  experiments,  187. 

canned,  antiscorbutic  and  growth-pro- 
moting value,  168. 

canned  microorganisms  in,  164. 

culture  experiments,  Guam,  87. 

culture  in  home  and  army  gardens,  88. 

drying,  202,  211,  616. 

drying  for  home  use,  U.S.D.A.,  114. 

forcing  In  hotbeds,  538. 

fresh    and    dehydrated,    carbohydrates 
of,  202. 

garden,     Insect     pests    and    diseases, 
U.S.D.A.,  841. 

gastric  response  to,  861. 

increasing     production     for     wartime 
needs,  N.J.,  885. 

insects  affecting.     (See  Garden  insects.) 

marketing     in      California,     methods, 
Calif.,  637. 


Vegetables — Continued. 

of  Ontario,  diseases  of,  147. 

storing  in  the  home,  616. 

varieties  for  Minnesota.  Minn.,  786. 

variety  tests,  Minn..  885. 

(Bee  aUo  9pecifio  Muds.) 
Vegetation — 

of  Qrrenaica,  notes,  640. 

recovery  in  area  of  Mt.  Katmai,  626. 

(Bee  aUo  Flora.) 
Velvet  bean — 

feed,  analyses,  Ind.,  760;  Mass.,  861; 
N.H.,  760 ;  Tex.,  769. 

whole  pressed,  analyses,  Tex.,  768. 
Velvet  beana— 

as  green  mannre,  Guam,  81. 

Chinese,  globulin  of,  201. 

composition,  Ala. Col.,  801. 

rotation  experiments,  280. 

statistics.  U.S.D.A.,  781. 
Venturia  pomi,  notes,  645. 
Vermiform    appendix,    remnant    of    retro- 
grading cecum,  179. 
Vermont  University,  notes,  94,  498. 
Vertieiilium  atboatrmm,   temj^erature  rela- 
tions, 845. 
Vertieiilium  strains,  thermal  bebavtor.  845. 
VespidsB  species,  descriptions,  550. 
Vesta  phosphate  v,  superphosphate,  22. 
Vetch— 

as  green  manure,  Oallf.,  880 ;  Vau,  427. 

culture  in  British  Cblumbia,  78S. 

hairy,  early  growth  in  alkali  son,  Utak, 
28. 

poisonous  to  stock,  control,  870. 

variety  tests,  Ala.Gol.,  822. 
Veterinary — 

education  in  India,  90. 

education,  raising  standards  In,  608. 

high  school  in  Dorpat,  destiny  of,  494. 

manual,  Bengal,  174. 

medicine,  lectures  on,  674. 

science  Instruction  in  Argentina,  294. 

surgery  and  obstetrica,  879. 
Vinegar — 

dried  grains,  analyses,  263,  560 ;  Mass., 
866. 

manufacture    from    Minnesota    apples, 
Minn.,  316. 
Vines,   ornamental,   for   Minnesota,   Minn., 

834. 
Vineyards.     (See  Grapes.) 
Virginia- 
College  and  Station,  notes,  606. 

Station,  report,  496. 

Truck  Station,  notes,  798. 
Virus- 
adsorption  by  normal  eoglohulin,  475. 

cowpox,  heated,  vaccination  with,  177. 
Vitamin — 

antiberiberi,  r61e  In  carbohydrate  met- 
abolism, 557. 

antineuritic   and   water-soluUe,   differ- 
entiation, 460. 

antineuritic,  in  infant  feeding,  T61e  of, 
256. 

antineuritic,  nature  and  function,  865. 
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Vitamin — Continued. 

antlneurltlc    relation     to    phosphoric 
ozid  In  maise  products,  256. 

antiscorbntlc.     (See  Antiscorbutic.) 

content  of  milk  after  electrical  treat- 
ment, 870. 

deficiency   disease  in   pigeons,    patho- 
genesis, 166. 

fat-soluble,  associated  with  yellow  pig- 
ment in  com,  461. 

fat-soluble,  clinical  rOle,  461. 

fat-soluble,  deficiency,  cause  of  calculi, 
462. 

fat-soluble,  in  green  plants,  556. 

fat-soluble  in  roots,  460. 

fat-soluble,  relation  to  carotlnoids,  257. 

fat-soluble,  relation  to  yellow  plant  pig- 
ment, 257,  556. 

fat-soluble,  thermostability,  556. 

Index,  formula,  366. 

requirements  of  yeast,  58. 

water-soluble,  distribution,  750. 

water-soluble,  extraction  from  brewers* 
yeast,  814. 

water-soluble  in  green  plants,  556. 
Vitamin-free  diet,  preparation,  365. 
Vitamins — 

absolute    requirements    and    body    re- 
serve,  366. 

addition  to  lipoid-free  diet,  257. 

as  affected  by  ultraviolet  rays,  59. 

as  complementary  factors  to  dlastatic 
action,   460. 

definition,  758. 

effects  of  deprivation  of,  166. 

effect   on   metabolism    in   Paramecium, 
662. 

effect    on    metabolism    in    Sclerotinia 
okierea,  483,  758. 

essential  for  Ufe,  257. 

in  human  nutrition,  Ohio,  460. 

in  various  foods,  463. 

in  wartime  diet,  552. 

in  yeast,  action  of  radium  emanation  on, 
167. 
Vocational  education — 

home  economics  in  Tennessee,  896. 

home  economics,  need  for  training.  292. 

In  California,  192, 692. 

in  Illinois,  294. 

in  Iowa,  295. 

In  Kansas,  494. 

in  Kentucky,  193. 

in  Louisiana,  596. 

in  Maryland,  696. 

in  Massachusetts,  894. 

in  Michigan,  295. 

in  Minnesota,  193. 

in  Mississippi,  495,  794. 

in  Missouri,  295. 

in  Montana,  193. 

in  Nebraska,  194. 

in  New  Jersey,  296. 

in  New  York,  296. 

in  Ohio,  794. 

in  Oklahoma,  296. 

in  Oregon,  297. 


Vocational  education — Continued. 

in  Pennsylvania,  297. 

in  South  Dakota,  297. 

in  Utah,  194. 

in  Virginia,  194. 

In  West  Virginia,  895. 

relation  to  agricultural  extension,  595. 

report  of  Federal  Board,  791. 

{See  aUo  Agricultural  education.) 
Vocational  rehabilitation,  report  of  Federal 

Board,  798. 
Volcanic  ash,  damage  to  vegetation,  528. 
Wafers,  energy  content,  660. 
Wages  and  prices  in  India,  statistics,  291. 
Walnut — 

aphis,  control,  Calif.,  852. 

blight,  control,  Calif.,  848. 

blight-resistant  varieHes,  Calif.,  848. 

codling  moth,  notes,  547. 

die-back,  probable  causes,  Calif.,  848. 

disease,  51. 

oil,  analysis,  410. 

residue,  feeding  value,  369,  769. 

winter  injury  or  die-back,  Calif.,  854. 

worm  in  California,  547. 
Walnuts — 

black,     propagation     and     culture     in 
Ohio,  Ohio,  446. 

Bngllsh,  grafting,  737. 

English,  winterkilling.  Minn.,  834. 

Persian,  Industry  In  Oregon.  43. 

pruning  experiments,  Calif.,  139. 

variability    in    yields,    casual,    Calif., 
819. 
Warehouse  system  In  North  Carolina,  notes, 

N.C.,  89. 
Warehouses — 

cotton,  construction  and  Are  protection, 
U.8.D.A.,   390. 

cotton,  regulations.  TT.S.D.A.,  34. 

farm  products,  operation,  N.C.,  392. 
Washington — 

College  and  Station,  notes,  198. 

Substation,  Western,  monthly  bulletin, 
397,  599,  694,  800. 
Wasps — 

black  digger,  parasites  of  white  grubs, 
549. 

new,  descriptions,  752. 

new    species,     descriptions,     and     life 
histories,  550. 

Philippine,  descriptions,  550. 
Water- 
alkali,  use  for  irrigation,  Utah,  276. 

BaoiUus    ooU    and    B.    airogenes    in, 
relative  prevalence,  275. 

Bnffalo,  gestation  of,  669. 

buffalo,  milk  of,  analyses,  363,  771. 

buffalo,  milk  of,  food  value,  363. 

canals,  factors  affecting  efficiency,  884. 

conductivity,  preparation  of,  8. 

conservation,  effect  of  cultivation,  514. 
(See  also  Soil  moisture.) 

determination  in  agricultural  products. 
B.C.,  418. 

determination  in  cereals,  416. 
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Water — ContlniMd. 

diffosion  through  colloidal  membranes, 
180. 

dntj  of.     (Bee  Irrigation.) 

filter,    homemade,    description,    67S. 

flltraUoD  in  soOs,  119. 

flow,  calculation  in  open  channels,  180, 
681. 

flow  in  pipes,  480. 

flow  in  wood  channels,  681. 

flow  measuremeDta,  672. 

glass,  increasing  yolome  of,  607. 

ground,  control  in  Iowa,  82. 

ground  lerel  of^  contrcd  cm  meadows, 
29. 

ground,  moTement,  422. 

hemlock,  Identiflcation,  776. 

hemlock,  poisonous  to  stock,  control, 
879. 

hot.  for  sou  disinfection.  248,  460. 

irrigation.      {See  Irrigation  water.) 

measurement,  apparatus,  81. 

measurement,  ▼eriflcation  of  Bazin  for- 
mula, 678. 

moyement  in  plants,  884,  729. 

occurrence  and  utilisation,  671. 

potable,  bacteriological  v.  chemical 
analysis,  884. 

potability  in  creosoted  wood-stave  pipe, 
481. 

power,  developments  In  California,  470, 
681. 

power  on  the  farm,  81. 

power,  undeveloped,  In  Southwest  470. 

purification  methods  in  Canada,  575. 

rat,  Florida,  note8,  748. 

requirements  of  Ekiulsetum,  628. 

resistance  in  fabrics,   417. 

resources  of  California,  report,  478. 

rigfata  In  California,  572. 

rights  law,  treatise,  887. 

river,  of  India,  seasonal  variations  in 
alkalinity,  674. 

river,  of  Java,  composition,  421. 

river,  pollution  by  waste  from  potash 
Industry,  719. 

spring,  classification,  674. 

still,  Bourdlllon,  modification,  8. 

supply,  chlorination  of,  675,  682. 

supply  from  snow  fields,  determina- 
tion. 715. 

supply,  iron-depositing  bacteria  in,  676. 

supply,  legislation  in  South  Africa,  459. 

supply  of  Colorado  River  Basin,  887. 

supply  of  Columbia.  River  and  Pacific 
Slope  Basins,  887. 

supply  of  Olla  and  San  Carlos  Val- 
leys, 388. 

supply  of  Hudson  Bay  and  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Basins,  574. 

supply  of  Missouri  River  Basin,  388. 

supply  of  New  Mexico,  183. 

supply  of  New  South  Wales,  780. 

supply  of  Peru,  884. 

supply  of  Philippines,  770. 

supply  of  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  674. 

supply  of  United  States,  81. 


Water — Continued. 

supply    of    western    Gulf    of    Mexico 

Basins,  388. 
supply  on  the  farm.  481,  575. 
aupi^,   relation   to  National   Forests, 

681. 
supply,   rural,   clarification    and   puri- 
fication, 187. 
surfiun   temperatures,    device    for  ob- 
taining, U.S.D.A.,  620. 
systems,  country,  studies,  95. 
systems  for  farm  homes,  282. 
treatise,  274. 

waste,    from    potato-starch    factories, 
purification,  275. 
Water-soluble  B.     (See  Vitamins.) 
Water-soluble  C.     ( See  Antiscorbutic  valic  I 
Weathei^— 

as  affecting  crops  in  New  Jersey,  116. 
as  affecting  wheat  yield  in  Manitoba, 

617. 
as   affecting   winter   wheat,    U.8.DA., 

616,  620. 
Bureau,  work  In  West  Indies,  620. 
forecasting,  use  for  agHculture,  212. 
report,  daily,  British,  new  form,  t.&. 

D.A.,  620. 
(See  also   Meteorological   obeerTatl<»it 
and   Meteorology.) 
Webbing  In  stored  grain,  paper  on,  153. 
Weed — 

laws,  in  different  countries,  1S7. 
seeds,   use  as  wartime  feeding  stuff, 
369. 
Weeds — 

control  In  Germany,  440. 

control  in  Sweden,  137. 

eradication,  Va.,  489. 

eradication    experiments,    in    Ontario. 

280. 
eradication  in  pastures,  Va.,  437. 
of  Kansas,  238. 
of  Morocco,  280. 
of  Ontario,  229. 

poisonous  to  live  stock  in  Alberta.  776. 
[See  aUo  tpeeiflo  plmtU.) 
Weevil  borer,  black,  paper  on,  451. 
Weeyils,  pulse,  enemies  and  control,  198. 
Weir,  formulas,  274,  673,  681. 
Well-digging  in  New  Mexico,  572. 
Whale- 
meat,    composition    and    digestibility. 

Calif.,  861. 
oil,  hard^ied,  arsenic  and  idtHuA  con- 
tent, 610. 
Wheat — 

adaptation  to  meteorological  environ- 
ment, 611. 
affected  with  black  stem  rust,  time  of 

cutting,  448. 
anthracnose,  studies,  861. 
as    affected    by    ammonium    sulphate, 

limits  of  toxicity,  219. 
as  affected  by  iron  compounds,  218. 
bran,   analyses,   263,   560;   Ind.,  769; 
Mass.,  866;   Mich.,  63;   N.H.,  769; 
Tex.,  769. 
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Wheat — ContlDiied. 

bran,  digestibility,  457. 

bran,  food  value,  459. 

breeding  ezperlm^ta,  636 ;  Minn.,  824. 

bulb  fly,  biology  of,  152. 

bunt,  dry  metbod  of  treating  seed  for, 
246. 

by-products,  federal  price  control,  492. 

cliM>ing  tests,  Ohio,  830. 

continuous  culture  experiments,  98. 

continuous  culture  v.  fallowing,  Calif., 
822. 

cost  before  and  after  the  war.  In 
France,  698. 

cost  of  production  in  Minnesota,  86. 

cost  of  production,  Mo.,  188. 

culture,  effect  of  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, 611. 

culture  experiments,  132 ;  Minn.,  824 ; 
N.Dak.,  782 ;  Ohio,  830. 

culture  in  British  Columbia,  733. 

culture  in  Burma,  436. 

culture  in  East  Africa,  633. 

culture  in  India,  480. 

culture  In  Uganda,  32. 

culture  in  Wisconsin,  Wis.,  533. 

drilling  tests,  Ohio,  632. 

durum,  new  varieties  for  South  Dakota, 
8.Dak.,   827. 

effect  on  England's  neutrality  during 
ClvU  War.  894. 

fertUicer  experiments,  23,  132,  218, 
880,  719,  723 ;  AUuCol.,  822 ;  Calif., 
822;  Minn.,  731,  824;  N.Y.State, 
326;  Ohio,  636;  Va.,  21. 

fertiliser  experiments  in  India,  617. 

field  damaged,  for  poultry,  Md.,  170. 

flour.     (See  Flour.) 

foot-rot  disease,  description,  244. 

foot-rot  disease  in  Northwest,  351. 

germ  meal,  analyses,  769. 

germination  as  affected  by  resting  pe- 
riod, Wis.,  838. 

glumerot,  basal,  844. 

growth  in  alkali  soil,  early.  Utoh,  28. 

handling  and  grading  in  America,  491. 

harvest  and  prices  in  France,  287. 

heating,  prevention  by  airtight  stor- 
age, 237. 

industry  in  Victoria,  further  develop- 
ment, 693. 

inheritance  in.  studies.  133. 

insect  survey,  Ohio,  648. 

irrigation  experiments,  Utah,  276. 

irrigation  experiments  in  India,  183, 
480. 

Jolntworm,  control,  Ohio,  648  ;  U.S.D.A., 
752. 

Kanred.  establishing  in  Kansas.  Kans.. 
36. 

liming  experiments,  218. 

Marquis,  improved  strain.  Wis..  337. 

middlings,  analyses,  263,  560;  Ind., 
769;  N.H.,   769. 

middlings,  chlorln  determination,  506. 

mixed  feed,  analyses,  Mass.,  866; 
Tex..  769. 
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Wheat — Continued. 

nematode  disease,  47.  448. 
nematode  galls,  recognition,  245. 
of  ancient  Egyptians,  36. 
of    North    Dakota,    milling    qualities, 

N.Dak.,  492. 
of    Ohio,    milling    and    bread -baking 

▼alnes,  Ohio,  840. 
plant,  deflciencies.  Wis..  371. 
planting  dates,  Minn.,  826. 
production,  future,  in  British  Empire. 

439. 
protein,  nutritive  value,  469,  755. 
rotation  experiments.  132;  Minn..  781, 

824;  Ohio,  636;  U.S.D.A..  836. 
rust,  control,  742. 
rust,  history  in  Wisconsin,  742. 
rust,  relation  to  barberry.  542. 
scabs  as  affected  by  rotation,  244. 
seed  treatment  with  dry  heat.  644. 
seedlings,  sodium  chlorid  tolerance  as 

affected  by  lime,  626. 
self-  and  cross-fertilixation,  735. 
sheath-gall  Jolntworm.  control,  752. 
shorts,  analyses,  660. 
smut,  control,  742. 
smut  infected,  feeding  value  for  fowls, 

Calif.,  872. 
smut,  infection  through  flower,  244. 
smut-resistant  varieties.  47. 
statistics,  U.S.D.A.,  731. 
storage,    air-tight,    as    preventive    of 

heating.  237. 
straw,  gas  from,  tests.  685. 
straw  worm,  control,  U.S.D.A.,  752. 
straw  worm,  migration  of,  754. 
take-all.  description.  244. 
take-all  in  Virginia.  644. 
varieties,  new.  137. 
variety  tests.  132,  229.  399,  530 ;  Ala. 

Col..    822;    Minn.,    731,    824.    826; 

N.Dak.,    782;    U.8.D.A.,    886,    887; 

Wash.,  681 ;  Wis.,  538. 
winter,    blossoming   and    fertilization. 

784. 
winter,  freshly  harvested,  germination 

tests.  237. 
winter,  yellow-berry  In.  340. 
winter,  yield  as  affected  by   weather, 

U.S.D.A..  821,  616. 
wlnterkUIlng,  studies,  644. 
world's   production   and   'consumption. 

439. 
3ield  in  Manitoba,  relation  to  weather. 

617. 
Whey — 

butter.  270. 

feeding  value  for  pigs,  Calif..  871. 
sugar,  use  in  candy  making.  Wis.,  816. 
Whlppoorwlll  from  Porto  Bico,  description, 

249. 
White— 

ants.     (See  Termites.) 

fly,  citrus,  destruction  by  lady  beetles, 

456. 
grubs,  breeding  parasites  of,  755. 
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White  pli 
blister 

control,  Conn. State,  248. 
dlraeminatlon  bj  Insects,  16S. 
dissemination  bj  wind»  248. 
in  Montana,  747. 
In  New  Hampshire,  747. 
in  Wisconsin,  747. 
inspection  in  Virginia,  647. 
notes,  48,  641. 
prevention,  048. 
studies,  61 ;  Conn.State.  247. 
InAK^on  experiments,  Conn.State,  247. 
insects  affecting,  168. 
western,  rots  of,  U.S.D.A.,  248. 
Willow  borer,  studies,  464. 
Willows- 
basket,  culture  in  Maryland,  treatise, 

240. 
pests,  240. 
Wind— 

and  distribution  of  pressure,  117. 
direction,  relation  to  rainfall,  U.S.D.A., 

820. 
motors,    possibilities    and    UmlUtlons, 

686. 
rOle  in  dissemination  of  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms, 216. 
▼eloclties.  high  free-air,  notes,  U.8.DJL., 
620. 
Windbreak  trees — 

for  Minnesota,  Minn.,  8S4. 
planting,  Mich.,  847. 
yarlety  tests,  U.8.D.A.,  343. 
Window  shades,  condnctivlty,  tests,  690. 
Wine,  production  in  Spain,  140,  737. 
Wines,  red,  spectroscopic  titration,  612. 
Wire  rope,  tests,  387. 
Wire  worms — 

control,  studies,  466. 
life  history,  866. 
Wisconsin  Station,  report,  897. 
Witches'  brooms  on  pears,  49. 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm — 
editorial  on,  104. 
notes,  98. 

progress  reports,   288. 
Wolf,  gray,  of  South  Dakota,  destruction, 

646. 
Women — 

Government  employees,   provision   for, 

868.  . 
metabolism     during     light     household 

work,  167. 
on  the  farm,  490. 
workers  in  agriculture  in  England  and 

Wales,  895. 
workers  In  agriculture  In  Bavaria,  288. 
Women's — 

colleges,    home    economics    Instruction 

In,  293. 
Institutes  in  Canada,  196,  693. 
Wood — 

ashes,  analyses,  R.T.,  626. 
ashes,  as  source  of  potash,  622. 
"built-up,»'  241. 


Wood — Continued. 

cellulose  determination  in,  614. 

decay  of,  224. 

infection,  studies,  61. 

oU,  production  and  manufacture.  840. 

pulp  cellulose,  nitrating,  116. 

pulp,  production  and  consumption,  tor- 
vey,  840. 

pulp   productloa,    statistics,    U.SJ>A^ 
144. 

pulp,  use  in  war  bread.  363. 
(See  also  Pulpwood.) 

preservation,  86,  782. 

preservation,  methods,  680. 

rat,  notes,  748. 

rats,   bushy-taUed,  of  Oiltfomia,  3SS. 

strength,  seasoning,  and  grading,  28<L 

use  as  reinforcement  for  concrete.  58<S. 

use  In  agricultural  implements,  840. 

using  industries  of  Maryland,  242. 

(See  aUo  Lumber  and  Timber.) 
Woodlands — 

British,  species  for,  739. 

farm,    in    Southern    States,    U.S.DJu, 
788- 
Woods — 

analysis,  metiiods,  7. 

called  cedar,  44. 

distillation   of   charcoal   and   tar,  44. 

mechanical  tests  for,  240. 

of  Tonkin,  Inventory,  642. 
Wool- 
cooperative  marketing,  Mich.,   694. 

Industry  In  Victoria,  further  develop- 
ment, 698. 

production  and  trade,  summaries,  770. 

trade  of  Australasia,  statistics,  770. 

trade  of  British  Empire,  870. 
Woolly  aphis.      (See  Aphis,  Woolly.) 
Wound — 

calluses  and  bacterial  tumors,  436. 

reactions  in  plants,   studies,  229. 
Wounds,  treatment,  272. 
Wrens  of  genus  Nannus,  847. 
Wyoming — 

Station,  notes,  04,  499. 

University  notes,  499. 
Xanthonia    villo9ula    injurious    to    fbrcst 

trees,  262. 
XanthopattiB  timaU,  studies,  652. 
Xanthophyll,  rOle  in   sugar   production  In 

plants,  627,  627. 
Xanthosoma   hastifoUum,    use    for   greens, 

137. 
Xerophthalmia,  cause,  69. 
Xylaria  spp.  studies,  Vs.,  447. 
Xylarias,  comparative  studies,  147. 
Xylebonu — 

dettrumB,  studies,  66. 

sp.  notes,  162. 
Yams — 

African,  culture,  439. 

culture  experiments,  486. 

fertilizer  experiments,  436. 

lesser,  yields  In   Singapore,  439. 

variety  tests,  436. 
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Yeast — 

actlTlty,  as  affected  bj  concentration 

of  sugar  solntlons,  627. 
analyses,  263. 
and   vinegar   dried   grains,   inspection 

and  analyses,  Mich.,  68. 
cells,  catalase  action  in,  strengthening, 

204. 
culture  experiments,  204. 
feeding  experiments  with  rats,  167. 
fresh,  extracts  for  culture  media,  708. 
grains,  analyses,  Mass.,  866. 
lactose-fermenting,     producing     foamy 

cream,  774. 
pink,    cause    of    spoilage    in    oysters, 

U.S.D.A..  860. 
rate  of  growth  and  fermentation,  204. 
sensitiveness    to    hydrogen     and     hy- 

droxyl-ion   concentration,  204. 
vitamin  requirements,  59. 
water-soluble  vitamin  in,  814. 
Yeman^,  regeneration  experiments,  142. 
Yerba  mat^  adulteration,  detection,  112. 
Yew  berry,  adulterant  for  marmalades,  416. 
Yogurt,    preparation,    directions,    U.S.D.A., 
868. 


Yucca  glauoa,  feeding  value,  Tex.,  860. 
Zagryphus    n.g.    and    n.spp.,    descriptions, 

862. 
Zebra  hybrids  as  domestic  animals,  875. 
Zebus — 

disadvantages,  871. 
in  Madagascar,  669. 
Zelkova  terrata,  notes,  Calif.,  888. 
Zeuffophora  spp.   on  cottonwood   and  poiK 

lars,  454. 
Zinc — 

and  lead  as  pigments,  tests,  501. 
chlorid,  use  in  conservation  of  liquid 

manure,  721. 
determination    in    organic    materials, 

710. 
occurrence  in  food  materials,  758 
occurrence  in  human  organs,  75& 
sulphate,  effect  on  alkali  salts,  Calif., 
818. 
Zinc-free  glassware,  use  in  linc  determina- 
tion, 711. 
Zoological  laboratory,  new,  in  Eberswalde, 

paper  on,  152. 
Zotbera  marina  meal,  feeding  value,  869. 
ZyffadenuM  venenoaua.  Identification,  776. 
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